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railway  companies  dissolution 

BILL. 

ON  bringing  up  the  Report  of  the  Rail- 
way Companies  Dissolution  Bill, 
The  Barl  of  DALHOUSIE,  in  refer- 
ence to  a  discussion  in  Committee  on  this 
Bill,  said  he  had  no  objection  to  grant  a 
power  of  pre-emption  to  the  parties  who 
were  opposed  to  the  dissolution  of  a  com- 
pany ;  he  did  not  think  the  right  would  be 
of  any  great  value,  as  copies  were  depo- 
sited with  the  Board  of  Trade,  at  the  Pri- 
yate  Bill  Office,  and  in  the  Parliament 
Office  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  from  the 
last  two  tracings  and  copies  could  be  taken; 
still  he  had  no  objection  to  give  the  right 
to  purchase  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  the 
scrutineers.  Another  point  suggested  was 
the  possibility  of  making  an  attempt  to 
prevent  the  practice  of  purchasing  scrip, 
with  the  view  of  operating  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  a  particular  company;  and  a  noble 
Lord  had  recommended  that  every  person 
on  giving  a  vote  at  the  meeting,  to  be 
called  under  the  provisions  of  the  Bill, 
should  make  an  affinnation  that  he  was  pos- 
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Bessed  of  the  scrip  on  the  Slst  of  March 
anterior  to  the  meeting.  If  the  practice  of 
purchasing  scrip  for  such  a  purpose  should 
exist,  undouhtedly  it  would  he  a  great 
ahuse ;  hut  after  making  eyery  inquiry,  and 
consulting  with  persons  of  experience,  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  ohject  to  the  introduction 
of  such  a  clause.  He  did  not  helieve  that 
the  requirement  of  any  such  affirmation 
would  ensure  the  ohject,  whilst  he  was  of 
opinion  that  it  would  inflict  injustice  upon 
other  parties.  That  scrip  would  he  pur- 
chased for  the  purpose  which  had  heen  de- 
scribed he  did  not  doubt,  but  he  had  great 
doubts  whether  the  practice  could  be  carried 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  influence  materially 
the  existence  of  any  trustworthy  and  im- 
portant company. 

Earl  GRB Y  said,  the  statements  of  the 
noble  Earl  conflrmed  him  in  the  conviction 
that  this  BiU  would  work  yery  great  injus- 
tice to  many  parties  who  were  deserving 
of  the  consideration  of  the  House.  There 
were  lines  projected  to  accommodate  dis- 
tricts through  which  no  railway  passed, 
and  which  would  pay  a  good  dividend,  yet 
such  lines,  under  this  BUI,  might  be  aban- 
doned because  a  majority  of  the  projectors 
might  have  gone  beyond  their  means. 
Such  persons  would  be  relieved  by  allowing 
them  to  wind  up  the  company ;  but  their 
associates,  the  prudent  men,  those  who  had 
gone  into  a  legitimate  speculation  upon  the 
niith  that  they  were  joining  men  eaually 
prudent — these  persons  who  were  able  to 
pay  the  calls,  wno  were  ready  to  go  on, 
and  who  could  establish  before  a  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  that  the  line  would  be 
remunerative,  were  compelled  to  sacrifice 
the  money  ihey  had  already  spent,  and  to 
render  the  property  entirely  valueless. 
And  this  was  done  by  an  ex  pott  facto  law; 
for  when  they  embarked  in  the  speculation, 
the  law  did  not  give  the  power  to  dissolve; 
on  the  contrary,  the  subscription  deed  con- 
tained an  express  stipulation  to  proceed. 
So  that  on  these  people  there  was  first 
imposed  the  exDense  of  "  getting  up"  the 
company,  and  ttien  the  cost  of  winding  up, 
which  ho  apprehended  would  not  be  very 
light.  That  House  never  adopted  a  mea- 
sure more  calculated  to  strengthen  the 
monopoly  of  existing  oompaoies  than  this ; 
for  it  would  give  to  them  the  power  of  get- 
ting rid  of  Uie  competition  by  buying  up 
the  shares.  The  fact  was,  the  noble  Eari 
(the  Earl  of  Dalhousie)  has  confined  his 
attention  exclosively  to  bubble  companies  in 
the  preparation  of  this  measure,  and  omit- 
ted aO  coneem  for  the  b<md  Jide  icheniea; 


at  all  events,  if  the  Government  had  looked 
into  this  subject  properly  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in 
doing  justice  to  all.  He  repeated,  that 
something  should  be  done  to  guard  those 
which  were  hand  fide  from  injustice.  It 
would  contribute  to  this  object  if  all  scrip 
purchased  since  the  Slst  of  March  were 
excluded  from  voting,  for  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  shares  bought  since  that  period 
had  been  bought  with  the  view  of  making 
a  profit  out  of  the  winding-up.  The  noble 
Earl  said  this  wi^s  impracticable,  and  that 
false  deolarations  would  be  made.  He 
(Earl  Grey)  could  not  assent  to  that  con- 
clusion. He  had  rather  a  better  opinion 
of  railway  speculators  than  the  noble  Earl; 
and  it  was  his  belief  that  the  gr^t  majo- 
rity of  them  would  hesitate  before  they 
ventured  upon  making  a  false  declaration. 
He  believed  if  a  smidl  penalty  of,  say  5^, 
were  awarded  for  a  false  affirmation,  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  the  risk  being  in- 
curred to  a  considerable  extent;  but  the 
noble  Earl  said  such  a  course  would  be 
unjust;  he  would,  however,  remind  their 
Lordships  that  the  whole  principle  of  the 
Bill  was  to  do  a  great  injustice  to  the  few 
in  order  to  do  what  they  thought  was  just 
towards  the  majority.  Did  the  noble  Earl 
mean  that  the  mil  would  operate  unjustly 
towards  the  minority  who  had  entered  into 
the  scheme  with  a  bond  fide  intention  of 
paying  up  their  shares,  and  who  were  still 
ready  to  earry  the  project  into  execution, 
if  allowed?  The  principle  on  which  the 
BiU  was  founded  was,  that  the  difficulties 
of  the  present  state  of  things  were  so  great, 
that  though  a  hardship  was  inflicted  upon 
some  individuals,  they  were  obliged  to  in- 
flict that  hardship  for  the  sake  of  rae  greater 
good  that  they  would  thus  do  to  the  majo- 
rity. He  only  asked  them  to  deprive  per- 
sons who  became  possessed  of  their  shares 
since  the  31st  of  March  of  the  right  of 
voting  for  the  dissolution  of  the  companies, 
because  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  the  major 
part  of  these  purchases  had  been  made 
under  the  expectation  and  with  the  inten- 
tion of  sharing  in  the  dividends  that  might 
be  made  after  a  dissolution.  He  asked 
them  to  apply  the  same  principle  to  these 
cases  that  they  adopted  with  regard  to  the 
Pariiamentary  franchise.  A  man  might 
beeome  possessed  of  the  oldest  estate  in  the 
kingdom,  and  yet  his  purchase  would  give 
him  no  vote  for  a  twelvemonth  afterwi^ds. 
That  provision  had  been  made  beeau»e 
Parliament  had  found  that  the  former  sys- 
tem had  been  used  in  an  improper  manner 
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in  preparing  for  particular  elepiions.  The 
noble  Earl  said  that  many  of  the  scrip- 
holders  who  would  thus  be  excluded  were 
80  by  inheritance  of  by  marriage ;  but  still 
did  not  the  same  principle  apply  to  such 
persons  who  were  not  permitted  to  hold  the 
rarliamentary  franchise?  With  respect  to 
the  other  right  to  which  the  noble  Earl  had 
adyerted — ^namely,  the  right  of  purchasing 
plans»  he  would  only  say  that  he  had  never 
attached  the  slightest  value  to  what  was 
^  called  the  right  of  pr^-emption  in  the  plaiis. 
The  plans  themselves  were  6f  i^o  real  value 
whatever ;  but  what  he  wanted  was  to  give 
to  the  minority — to  those  who  really  wanted 
to  go  on  with  the  project,  the  advantage, 
in  some  shape  or  other,  of  the  money  that 
had  been  already  expended.  A  very  large 
sum  of  money  had  been  paid  away,  and 
that  money  would  be  altogether  wasted  if 
this  Bill  were  allowed  to  pass  into  law. 
What  he  did  think,  and  what  he  still 
thought  would  be  fair  and  reasonable,  was 
that  those  persons  who  wished  to  keep  the 
company  together,  should,  after  the  retire- 
ment of  thp  dissentients,  be  able,  if  they 
could,  to  fill  up  the  ranks  in  the  list  of 
shareholders,  and  to  come  before  Parlia- 
ment in  another  year,  with  some  prefer- 
ence, at  all  events,  ov^r  new  opponents. 
If  these  were  not  perpiitted»  existing  com- 
panies that  now  in  so  many  instances  op- 
posed these  schemes,  could,  after  breaking 
them  up  by  the  purchase  of  their  shares, 
in  order  to  acauire  votes  against  them, 
come  before  Parliament  the  ii^xt  year  with 
the  very  plans  which  they  now  sought  to 
destroy.  He  could  not  help  repeating  that 
it  was  his  opiaion,  if  the  Government  hq4 
applied  themselves  to  the  past,  apd  con- 
fined themselves  to  the  real  difficulty  which 
^ey  were  called  upon  to  meet,  that  they 
eoidd  have  devised  some  xneans  of  mitigat- 
ing the  evil. 

Lord  REDE  SD ALE  supported  the 
Bill.  He  could  see  no  grounds  why  the 
minority  of  a  dissolved  company  should  be 
allowed  a  prior  claim  over  anyp^icular 
tract  of  cotintry,  for  to  this  he  considered 
the  proposition  of  the  noble  Earl  came. 
With  regard  to  the  suggestion  of  putting 
restrictions  on  parties  who  had  purchased 
scrip  since  the  Mst  of  March,  he  did  not 
think  that  the  plan  was  practicable,  and 
besides,  he  thought  it  would  pot  be  just. 
Though  tfaiey  gave  powers  to  these  parties, 
it  should  be  recollected  that  they  also  gave 
powers  to  the  other  scriphelders  which  they 
had  not  before  possessed.  It  should  not 
he  forgottw  tb^t  tb«  persons  wh(Hn  it  waa 


attempte4  to  deprive  of  the  right  of  voting, 
would  not  have  given  such  high  prices  as 
they  had  paid  for  their  scrip;  and,  there- 
fore, their  Lordships  would  be  committing 
a  greater  injustice  against  them,  by  de- 
priving them  of  a  right  which  they  would 
otherwise  possess,  of  being  placed  on  a 
footing  of  perfect  equality  with  other  share- 
holders, than  the  injustice  to  which  the 
noble  Earl  had  aUuded.  Besides,  even  if 
the  proposition  of  the  noble  Earl  were 
agreed  to,  and  if  these  parties  were  not 
afiowed  to  vote  at  the  paeetings,  they  wpuld, 
if  their  object  were  to  injure  the  company, 
have  an  opportunity  when  the  Bill  passed 
of  i-etuming  directors  who  wopld  not  per- 
mit the  works  to  go  on. 

Lord  KINNAIBD  m^,  he  thought  the 
best  answer  to  the  noble  Lord  who  had 
just  sat  down  would  be  found  in  the  case 
of  the  London  and  York  Railway,  where  a 
minority  of  those  who  had  been  before  Par- 
liament last  year  were  permitted,  with  a 
number  of  new  scripholders  who  had  since 
joined  them,  to  come  again  before  Parlia- 
ment with  the  sapiQ  plans.  He  was  not 
very  sangpine  as  to  the  spccess  of  this 
Bill  in  materially  lessening  the  number 
of  schemes  to  bp  brought  before  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  Earl  of  DALHOUSIB  replied. 
He  said  he  would  not  fatigue  their  Lord- 
ships by  a  repetition  of  argun^ents  which 
had  been  so  often  urged  upon  their  atten- 
tion. He  should,  however,  remind  the 
noble  Earl,  who  had  argued  as  if  the  Bill 
were  to  affect  only  the  four  hundred 
and  odd  schemes  now  before  Parliament, 
that  there  were  upwards  of  500  projects 
that  had  not  their  Bills  pending,  and  in  all 
these  thp  scripholders  were  anxiously  wait- 
ing for  this  Bill  to  enable  them  to  dissolve 
their  companies.  The  noble  Earl,  in  ar- 
guing for  the  rights  of  the  minority,  ap- 
peared to  forget  that  there  was  another 
party,  namely,  the  public  at  large,  deeply 
interested  in  the  dissolution  of  these 
schemes;  and  while  they  would  not  do  any 
injustice  to  the  minority  of  which  they 
could  have  a  right  to  complain,  it  would  be 
doing  considerable  good  to  the  community 
generally.  As  to  the  clause  of  pre-emp- 
tion, he  would  not  press  it,  if  their  Lord- 
ships were  opposed  to  it. 

Amendments  reported. 

House  adjourned. 
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Pcrmom  PRniirrBO.  By  levcnl  hon.  lianben,  ftom 
Tarioui  places,  for  Better  ObMnranoe  of  the  Lord's  Day. 
—By  seven!  hon.  Members,  ftom  various  places,  in  flivoiar 
or  the  Roman  CathoUc  ReUerBUI.— By  Mr.  CUw^firom 
Rural  Dean  and  Clergy  of  the  Deanery  of  Pooteibury, 
against  the  Union  of  Saint  Asaph  and  Bangor,  but  in  fla- 
vour of  the  Appointment  of  a  Bishop  to  the  See  of  Man- 
chester. —  By  Mr.  FeUden,  fhnn  Merchants,  Manu(ho> 
turers,  and  other  Inhsbltants  of  the  Town  and  Neigh- 
bourhood of  Blackburn,  in  fkvour  of  the  proposed  Mea- 
sure respecting  Customs  and  Com  Importation.— By  Mr. 
AlUx.  and  Mr.  Fuller,  flrom  Guardians  of  tho  Poor  of  the 
Wisbech  and  Cucklleld  Unions,  for  Rating  Owners  in  lieu 
of  Occupiers  of  Tenements.— By  several  hon.  Members, 
ftom  various  ph»es,  for  Repeal  or  Alteratioii  of  the 
Lunatic  Asylums  and  Pauper  Lunatics  Act.— By  Mr. 
Hastie,  fkom  Members  and  Adherents  of  Free  South  Coo- 
grsgation,  Psisley,  complaining  of  RaAisal  to  grsnt  Sites 
for  Churches  to  the  Free  Church  ^Scotland) — ^By  Mr. 
Hutt,  fkom  an  immense  number  of  places  in  New  South 
Wales,  for  the  Admission  of  Australian  Com  on  the  same 
Terms  as  Canadian.— By  Mr.  Sherman  Crawford,  Ihim 
Rochdale,  for  the  Total  and  Immediata  Repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws. — By  Mr.  Thomas  Madunaie,  ftom  Ross  and 
Cromarty,  against  the  Cora  Importation  BilL— By  Mr. 
Hume,  ftom  Shipowners  of  Whitby  and  Glasgow,  ftnr  Re- 
duction of  Tolls  on  Lighthouses.— By  Mr.  Butler,  ftom 
John  Dillon,  for  Inquiry.— By  Dr.  Bowring,  ftam  several 
places,  against  Enrolment  of  Militia.— By  Lord  Charles 
Maoners,  ftom  Asfordby,  against,  and  by  Mr.  Ord,  ftom 
Newesstie  upon  Tyne,  for  Alleiatloa  of,  the  Poor  Removal 
BilL— By  Mr.  George  Hamilton,  tnm.  President  and  Com- 
mittee of  the  Stock  Exchange,  Dublin,  gainst  AlteratSon 
of  Uw  respecting  Stoekbvoken  (Ireland). 

RAILWAYS  (IRELAND). 

Sib  H.  W.  BARRON  said,  be  wished 
to  put  a  question  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet. 
Several  of  the  Irish  railway  companies  had, 
he  believed,  made  applications  to  Govern- 
ment for  pecuniary  advances,  to  enable  them 
to  proceed  with  their  works,  on  the  ground 
that  their  Acts  of  Parliament  prevented 
them  from  making  calls  upon  their  share- 
holders, except  at  certain  intervals  and  at 
long  periods.  Some  of  the  companies,  es- 
peciuly  those  whose  lines  would  pass 
through  the  most  distressed  districts,  had 
pressed  upon  the  Government  the  necessity 
of  advancing  them  a  portion  of  the  capital 
they  were  empowerea  to  raise,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  their  calls,  on  proper  security  being 
given,  and  subject  to  the  payment  of  in- 
terest. He  wished  to  ask,  whether  the 
Government  were  prepared  to  make  any 
such  advances  to  these  companies  to  enable 
them  to  afford  employment  to  the  people 
in  the  distressed  districts  of  Ireland  ? 

Sir  R.  peel  was  not  prepared  to  give 
any  general  assurances  as  to  advances  for 
the  execution  of  railway  works  in  Ireland. 
A  Board  had  been  constituted,  known  as 
the  Exchequer  Bills  Loan  Commisaiooers, 


which  had  the  power  of  making  advances 
for  the  execution  of  public  works,  on  due 
security  being  given  for  repayment,  and  at 
a  certain  rate  of  interest.  He  conceived 
that  any  railway  company  desirous  of  ob- 
taining a  loan  of  money  ought  to  apply  to 
that  Board,  specifying  the  nature  of  the 
security  they  could  give;  and  the  Board 
had  the  power,  if  satisfied  with  the  security, 
of  making  the  advance.  He  was  sure  the 
hon.  Baronet  would  see  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  (Sir  R.  Peel)  to  give  a  gene- 
ral assurance  with  respect  to  the  encou- 
ragement of  all  railway  schemes  in  Ire- 
land. The  hon.  Gentleman  had  said,  that 
the  shareholders  in  these  companies  were 
not  prepared  to  come  forward  and  pay  up 
the  calls. 

Sir  H.  W.  BARRON  expkined  that  what 
he  stated  was,  that  the  companies  could  only 
call  on  the  shareholders  for  the  payment 
of  calls  in  certain  proportions,  and  at  stated 
intervals,  gcnerallv  every  three  months. 
AH  the  caUs  that  had  been  made  by  Irish 
companies  had  been  verv  punctually  paid. 

Sir  R.  peel  said,  the  real  difficulty  as 
to  the  payment  of  these  calls  in  Ireland 
arose  from  the  same  cause  which  had  pro- 
duced similar  difficulties  in  this  country — 
namely,  the  enormous  extent  to  which 
railway  speculation  had  been  carried,  and 
the  consequent  effect  upon  the  market. 
The  House  had  already  passed  Resolutions, 
and  the  provisions  of  a  measure  were  under 
consideration,  with  the  object  of  affording 
facilities  for  winding  up  improvident  specu- 
lations, at  the  discretion  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  them.  The  Government  must, 
therefore,  be  cautious  not  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  those  Resolutions,  by  undertaking 
to  make  advances  to  railway  companies. 
A  company  which  had  completed  a  certain 
portion  of  its  line,  and  had  given  evidence 
not  only  of  its  solvency,  but  of  the  proba- 
bility that  the  undertaking  would  be  remu- 
nerative, would,  he  apprehended,  have  no 
difficulty  in  providing  satisfactoiy  security; 
but  many  companies  were  prevented  from 
proceeding  in  consequence  of  the  number 
of  these  speculations,  and  the  inability  of 
the  shareholders  to  pay  up  the  caUs.  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  any  interference 
in  the  way  of  advances,  except  under  spe- 
cial circumstances,  and  with  ftdl  justifica- 
tion, would  only  add  to  the  existing  diffi- 
culties. He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  could  not,  as 
he  before  stated,  give  any  general  assur- 
ance on  this  subject.  He  could  only  re- 
commend those  companies  desiroos  of  ob« 
taining  an  advance  of  paUic  money  to  apply 
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to  the  Exchequer  Bills  Loan  Commissioners, 
specifying  the  nature  of  the  security  they 
could  offer;  and  the  Commissioners  would 
then  determine  what  aid  could  he  given  in 
each  particular  case. 

PENSIONS  TO  VISCOUNT  HARDINGE 
AND  LORD  GOUGH. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  going  into  Com- 
xhittee  of  the  whole  House  to  consider  Her 
Majesty's  Most  Gracious  Messages  was 
read.  House  in  Committee ;  and  the 
Boyal  Messagea  haying  heen  read  (see 
ante,  vol.  Ixxxv,  p.  1152), 

Sir  R.  peel  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  heen  my  duty  so  recently,  on  two  se- 
parate occasions,  to  attempt  to  do  justice 
to  the  distinguished  services  and  merits  of 
the  officers  who  are  the  immediate  suhjects 
of  these  Messages  from  the  Crown,  and 
not  only  to  them,  hut  to  all  the  officers  and 
men,  European  and  Native,  who  served 
under  their  command,  that  I  conceive  it 
would  he  an  unwarrantahle  trespass  on  the 
tnne  of  the  House,  if,  on  this  third  occa- 
sion, I  were  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  specially  to  the  distinguished  ser- 
vices they  have  rendered  in  the  campaign 
on  the  hanks  of  the  Sutlej.  On  those  oc- 
casions, the  House,  hy  a  unanimous  vote, 
assented  to  the  Resolutions  which  I  had 
the  honour  of  proposing.  The  House  gave 
a  convincing  proof  how  deeply  it  felt 
the  extent  and  the  value  of  those  ser- 
vices, hy  the  ready  and  unanimous  as- 
sent which  it  accorded  to  the  Resolution, 
that  a  Vote  of  Thanks  should  he  given  to 
those  distinguished  officers;  and  I  allude  to 
the  recorded  Vote  of  the  House  as  a  rea- 
son why  I  should  not  again  attempt  to 
descrihe  their  actions,  rather  than  venture 
to  recapitulate  them.  But,  Sir,  this  Mes- 
sage from  the  Crown  not  only  alludes  to 
the  triumphant  services  of  Viscount  Har- 
dinge  and  of  Lord  Gough  in  the  late  vic- 
torious campaign  of  the  Sutlej ;  hut  it  also 
states  that  Her  Majesty  has  heen  graciously 
pleased  to  recommend  this  House  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  will  enahle  Her  Majesty 
to  confer  upon  them  some  signal  mark  of 
Her  favour  for  their  distinguished  services 
upon  other  occasions.  Perhaps,  then,  the 
House  will  permit  me  to  allude  to  those 
services  which  Viscount  Hardinge  and  Lord 
Gough  have  performed  for  their  country  in 
other  campaigns  than  the  recent  one  upon 
the  hanks  of  the  Sutlej.  Her  Majesty  has 
heen  graciously  pleased,  in  return  for  all 
those  services,  to  confer  the  honour  of  the 
British  Peerage  on  Viscount  Hardmge  and 


Lord  Gough;  and  Her  Majesty  now  invites 
the  House  of  Commons  to  make  the  provi- 
sion usually  made  on  similar  occcasions.  I 
find  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  state  to  the 
House,  not  merely  the  services  performed 
hy  those  officers  on  the  late  occasions,  hut 
those  also  hy  which,  on  former  ones,  they 
have  sustained  the  honour  a*hd  glory  of  the 
British  name,  and  the  interests  of  their 
country.  It  is  now  forty-eight  years  since 
my  nohle,  gallant,  and  distinguished  Friend, 
Viscount  Hardinge,  entered  the  British  ser- 
vice; and  in  the  course  of  his  long  military 
career  it  has  heen  the  good  fortune  of  my 
gallant  Friend  to  he  present  at  nxmierous  ac- 
tions in  the  Peninsula — at  Roleiga,  atVimiera 
(where  he  was  wounded),  and,  under  the 
command  of  that  most  giJlant,  distingush- 
ed,  and  lamented  officer.  Sir  John  Moore, 
during  the  retreat  to  Corunna,  and  at  the 
hattle  of  Corunna.  At  the  hattle  of  Co- 
runna, at  an  early  period  of  his  life.  Cap- 
tain Hardinge  was  near  Sir  John  Moore 
when  that  gallant  officer  received  his  death- 
wound  upon  the  field.  Of  Lord  Hardinge 
it  is  said,  hy  the  eloquent  historian  of  the 
Peninsidar  campaign,  when  descrihing  the 
hattle  of  Corunna,  that  Captain  Hardinge, 
a  staff  officer,  who  was  near  Sir  John 
Moore,  attempted  to  take  off  his  sword, 
part  of  the  helt  of  which  had  entered  the 
deep  wound  in  his  shoulder  made  hy  the 
cannon  shot  hy  which  he  was  struck;  that 
Captain  Hardinge  proposed  to  Sir  John  to 
unhuckle  the  sword,  that  the  torment  it 
contributed  to  cause  might  he  relieved;  hut 
that  Sir  John  Moore  stopped  him  with  this 
affecting  speech,  "It  is  as  well  as  it  is. 
I  had  rather  it  should  go  out  of  the  field 
with  me."  The  historian  adds  that,  in 
this  manner,  so  becoming  a  soldier,  Sir 
John  Moore  was  home  from  the  field,  re- 
fusing to  part  with  his  sword  in  the  moment 
of  death.  After  the  hattle  of  Corunna  Sir 
H.  Hardinge  was  present  at  the  passage  of 
the  Douro,  at  the  battle  of  Busaco,  in  the 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  at  the  hattle  of 
Albuera,  at  the  three  sieges  of  Badajoz, 
at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo,  at  Salamanca,  at  Vittoria,  where  he 
was  severely  wounded,  at  Pampeluna,  at 
the  battles  of  the  Pyrenees,  at  Nivelle,  at 
Nive,  and  at  Orthez.  The  House  will  re- 
member that  my  gallant  Friend  was  at 
Ligny,  two  daysi)efore  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo, and  he  was  only  prevented  from 
taking  his  share  in  that  great  action  by 
the  severe  wounds  he  received  at  the  battle 
of  Ligny.  This  House  cannot  forget  what 
a    distinguished  part  my  gallant   Friend 
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took  in  the  battle  of  Albuera^  and  it  is 
possible  that  he  learned  in  that  action  what 
confidence  conld  be  justly  placed  in  the 
desperate  ralour  of  British  soldiers.  It  is 
probable  even  that  the  recollection  of  the 
oattle  of  Albuera,  and  of  the  change  in 
the  fortunes  of  that  day,  accomplished 
chiefly  through  the  valour  of  the  British 
infantry,  may  have  induced  my  gallant 
Friend  to  persevere  under  all  discourage- 
Inents  in  his  latter  and  equally  glorious 
battles,  and  to  place  a  just  and  never  dis- 
appointed confidence  in  the  enduring  valour 
of  the  British  troops.  The  same  gallant 
historian  to  whom  I  have  referred,  speaking 
of  the  battle  of  Albuera,  states  that  there 
were  many  circumstances  which  might 
have  made  the  most  gallant  men  in  the 
British  army  despond,  and,  referring  to  a 
period  of  the  fight  when  an  attack  was 
made  upon  a  French  division  posted  on  an 
eminence  formidable  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fence, he  says — 

"  Myers  wm  killed;  Cole  himself,  and  Coloneli 
Ellis,  BlAkeney,  and  Uawkshawe  fell,  1>adly  wound- 
ed, and  the  whole  brigade,  '  stmok  by  the  iron 
tempest,  reeled  and  staggered  like  sinking  ships/ 
'  Suddenly  recorering,  however,*  says  Colonel  Na- 
pier, in  strains  of  sublime  military  eloquence, 
*  they  closed  on  their  terrible  enemy ;  and  then  was 
teen  with  what  a  strength  and  majesty  the  British 
soldier  fights.  In  vain  did  Soult  by  voice  and  ges- 
ture animate  his  Frenchmen  ;  in  vain  did  the  har- 
diest veterans,  extricating  themselves  from  the 
crowded  column,  sacrifice  their  lives  to  gain  time 
and  space  for  the  mass  to  open  out  on  such  a  fiiir 
field ;  in  vain  did  the  mass  itself  bear  up,  and, 
fiercely  striving,  fire  indiscriminately  on  friends 
and  foes,  while  the  horsemen  hovering  on  the 
flanks,  threatened  to  charge  the  advancing  line. 
Nothing  could  stop  that  astonishing  infiintry.  No 
sudden  burst  of  undisciplined  valour ;  no  nervous 
enthusiasm  weakened  the  stability  of  their  order : 
their  flashing  eyes  were  bent  on  the  dark  columns 
in  their  front;  their  measured  tread  shook  tlie 
sround;  their  dreadful  volleys  swept  away  the 
head  of  every  formation :  their  deafening  shouts 
overpowered  the  dissonant  cries  that  broke  from 
all  parts  of  the  tumultuous  crowd,  as  foot  by  foot, 
and  with  a  horrid  carnage,  it  was  driven  by  the  in- 
cessant vigour  of  the  attack  to  the  (hrthcst  edge 
of  the  hill.  In  vain  did  the  French  reserves.  Join- 
ing wHh  the  struggling  multitude,  endeavour  to 
sustain  the  fight ;  their  eflbrts  only  increased  the 
irremediable  confusion,  and  the  mighty  mass,  at 
length  giving  way  like  a  loosened  cliff,  went  head- 
long down  the  ascent.*" 

This  is  a  description  worthy  of  the  scene ; 
a  description  that  could  only  have  been 
written  by  a  man  of  great  eloauence,  and 
of  great  experience  in  the  art  of  war.  But 
die  historian  proceeds : — 

"  The  rain  Bowed  after  in  streams  diseoloored 
with  blood,  and  MOO  unwounded  men,  the  rem- 
nant of  6,000  unconqnetmble  British  soldiers, 
stood  triomphaat  on  the  filial  hiU !" 


Sir,  it  was  the  recollection  of  such  an  exploit, 
it  was  the  experience  of  such  desperate  va* 
lour,  that,  I  have  no  doubt,  induced  Sir  H. 
Hardinge  and  Sir  H.  Gough  never  to  de- 
spond, whatever  might  be  the  disparity  of 
numbers,  and  the  skill  and  valour  of  their 
opponents ;  but,  relying  on  the  energy  of 
the  British  infantry  they  had  under  their 
command,  they  felt  assured  of  the  ultimate 
success  of  their  arms.  So  much  for  the 
services  of  my  gallant  Friend  Sir  H.  Har- 
dinge.  As  I  said  before,  he  has  now  eom- 
pleted  fbrty-eight  years  of  military  service. 
The  career  of  that  other  gallant  officer 
whom  Her  Majesty  has  elevated  to  the 
British  Peerage  has  not  been  less  distin- 
guished. For  fifty-two  years  has  Lord 
Qough  served  in  the  British  army ;  and  no 
one  would  have  supposed  from  the  vigour, 
the  energy,  and  the  heroism  of  his  conduct, 
that  fifty-two  yealu  of  active  service  could 
have  passed  over  his  head.  Sir  Hugh 
Gough  was  at  the  capture  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  at  the  attack  on  PoKo  Rico, 
and  at  the  capture  of  Surinam.  During 
the  Peninsular  war  he  commanded  the  87  th 
Regiment  at  TaUivera,  where  he  was  se- 
verely wounded  t  he  was  present  at  Barossa, 
at  Vittoria,  at  Nivelle,  wh^re  he  was  also 
severely  wounded  \  at  the  sieges  of  Cadis 
and  at  Tarifa.  During  the  period  of  Eu- 
ropean peace  he  had  still  an  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  himself  in  his  country's 
service — an  opportunity  he  never  neg- 
lected. He  commanded  the  British  anny 
at  Canton,  and  directed  nearly  all  the  ope- 
rations in  China.  He  was  with  the  right 
wing  of  the  army  of  Gwalior,  which  fought 
and  gained  thebattle  of  Maharajpore.  These 
are  the  services  rendered  by  that  gallant 
officer  previous  to  the  late  campaign  on 
the  Sutlej,  where  he  was  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  army.  It  would  be  presump- 
tuous in  me  to  attempt  to  do  justice  to  his 
signal  services.  I  believe  he  is  knoti-n  to 
the  British  army  as  a  man  of  the  most 
heroic  valour,  and  that  his  valour  and  skill 
inspire  confidence  in  all  those  whom  he 
commands.  I  will  not  speak  merely  of  his 
valour  and  his  skill :  these  are  admitted  by 
all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
our  Peninsular  and  Indian  wars.  But,  I 
must  take  this  opportunity  of  placing  upon 
record  an  instance  of  his  devotion  to  the 
service  of  his  country,  which  he,  probably, 
little  thooghi  would  ever  be  mentioned 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament,  but  which 
I  conceive  to  be  at  least  as  honourable  to 
htm  as  any  services  he  has  rendered  in  the 
field.    After  the  termination  of  the  Chinese 
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banlpaign.  Lord  Gougli  was  nominated  to  the 
command  of  the  forces  iii  Madras.  It  was 
thought  expedient,  at  a  period  snhisequent  to 
his  domination  to  this  command,  that  the 
military  and  oiVil  coihmdnd  should  he  unitied 
in  the  hands  of  one  person — that  person 
having  the  advantage  of  previous  personal 
communication  with  Her  Majesty's  servants. 
Lord  Tweeddale  was  selected  for  the  go- 
vemnlent  of  Madras  ;  and,  as  I  have  said, 
it  heing  thought  desirahle  in  the  circuni- 
Btances  in  which  that  presidency  was  then 
placed  to  unite  the  military  and  civil  com- 
mands, Lord  Tweeddale  superseded  Lord 
Gough  in  the  inilitary  command.  That 
was  a  severe  trial  to  a  British  ofljcer — to 
one  who  had  just  heen  victorious  in  China. 
Kow,  what  was  the  answer  returned  hy 
Lord  Gough  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  on 
its  heing  intimated  to  him  that  the  puhUc 
service  required  the  union  of  the  two  com- 
mands ?  Many  officers  would  have  felt 
deeply  mortified;  hut  I  consider  the  answer 
of  Lord  Gough  to  he  so  honourahle  to  him, 
and  to  set  so  striking  an  example  of  what 
is  the  duty  of  a  British  soldier  under  such 
circumstances  as  I  have  mentioned,  that  I 
have  determined  to  read  to  the  House  the 
letter  written  hy  the  gallant  officer  on  that 
occasion : — 

"  Hoad-qnarter  ship  Marion,  off  Nankin, 
Sept.  Id,  1842. 
**  M7  Lord — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  Lordship's  letter  of  the  dOth  of 
April.  However  mortifying  it  may  be  to  me  to 
find  myself  deprived  of  the  appointment  to  which 
I  had  been  so  graciously  nominated,  I  beg  to  as- 
sure your  Lordship  that  I  bow  without  repining 
to  any  measure  that  may  be  considered  beneficial 
io  the  interests  of  toy  country.  To  serve  that 
country  in  the  higher  walks  of  a  profession  which 
I  entend  as  a  child,  I  came  to  Lidia,  and  especi- 
ally to  China,  and  I  trust  your  Lordship  will 
believe,  that  while  my  Sovereign  considered  my 
services  useful,  they  were,  as  they  ever  shall  be, 
freely,  and,  I  hope,  energetically  rendered ;  but 
when  they  are  no  longer  required,  or  when  the 
Imblio  exigencies  in  such  an  important  portion  of 
our  foreign  possessions  as  Madras  are  deemed  to 
clash  witn  my  individual  advantage,  I  hope  I  may 
say  that  I  am  one  of  the  last  men  in  the  army  who 
would  not  readily  sacrifice  self-interest.  My  gra- 
eiona  Sovereign's  unsolicited  nomination  of  me 
to  the  chief  command  at  Madras  was  received  by 
me  with  thankfulness  ;  and  whenever  for  the  fur- 
therance of  Her  Majesty's  service  it  became  ex- 
pedient tfO  place  another  in  that  situation,  whether 
In  a  single  or  conjoint  capacity,  I  should  not  have 
wished  my  private  interests  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  public  good.  That  I  feel  nith%r  disappointed 
I  cannot  <leny  ;  but  I  am  not  the  less  grateful  to 
my  Sovereign  for  Her  gracious  kindness  towards 
me,  or  the  less  sincerely  and  warmly  thankftil  to 
your  Lordship  for  the  renewed  proof  of  kind  con- 
pideration  whieh  your  letter  conveys.  With  the 
earnest  and  anxious  prayer  that  the  union  of  tho 


civil  government  and  military  command  at  Mad- 
ras may  fully  meet  the  expectations  of  the  Go- 
vernment— ^I  have,  dec., 

"  H.  Gough,  Lieutenant-General, 
*(  Commanding  Etpeditionary  Land  Force." 

This,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  most 
creditable  letters  ever  written  hy  a  military 
man,  and  proved,  I  think,  that  the  writer 
was  worthy  of  a  higher  trust  than  that  of 
Commander  at  Madras.  I  trust  that  these 
instances  of  apparent  self-sacrifice  and  of 
devotion  to  the  true  interests  of  the  mili- 
tary service  will  ever  meet  with  their  just 
rewards  ;  and  though  Sir  Hugh  Gough, 
when  he  wrote  that  letter  iiever  contem- 
plated that  a  consequence  of  this  might 
be  his  appointment  to  the  chief  com- 
mand in  India,  yet  I  rejoice  that  such  a 
noble  devotion  to  the  public  service  was 
followed  by  a  reward  to  which  he  has 
proved  himself  to  be  fiilly  entitled,  having 
thus  attempted  briefly  to  recount  the 
services  rendered  by  these  distinguished 
men  previous  to  the  late  campaign,  I  have 
said  enough  to  show  that  the  proposition 
which  I  shall  submit  to  the  House  is  not 
only  justified  by  recent  services,  but  by  a 
long  career  of  military  exertion  and  glory. 
The  proposal  which  I  shall  make  may  not 
be  one  commensurate  with  their  merits, 
but  I  feel  it  tobe  of  the  utmost  importance, 
that  a  proposal  so  made  should  command 
the  unanimous  assent  of  the  House.  I 
am  perfectly  certain  that  it  would  be 
more  agreeable  to  my  gallant  Friend,  Lord 
Hardmge,  and  to  that  other  distinguished 
ofi&cer,  whose  personal  acquaintance  I  have 
not  the  honour  to  enjoy — I  am  sure  that  it 
would  be  more  acceptable  to  their  feelings 
that  the  Minister  of  the  Crown  shoiud 
make  a  proposition  so  reasonable  and  mo- 
derate that  it  should  command  universal 
assent,  rather  than  one  that  might  possibly 
lead  to  controversy.  I  shall  propose  that 
the  annual  sum  of  3,000/.  be  granted  to 
Her  Majesty  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
to  be  settled  in  the  most  beneficial  manner 
on  Lord  Hardinge  and  the  two  next  sur- 
viving heirs  male  of  his  body.  I  shall  pro- 
pose also  to  follow  precedents,  which  I 
think  it  is  desirable  to  observe  ih  respect 
to  the  rewards  of  these  military  services, 
in  order  that  there  may  not  be  the  possi- 
bility of  inviting  a  contrast.  Adopting, 
then,  these  precedents  as  far  as  practicable* 
I  shall  propose  that  the  sum  of  2,0001.  a 
year  be  granted  to  Lord  Gough  and  to  the 
two  next  surviving  heirs  male  of  his  body.  1 
have  reason  to  believe — ^and  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  withhold  the  knowledge  from  this 
House— that  the  East  India  Company, most 
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wisely  and  properly,  in  my  opinion,  are  anx- 
ious to  mark  their  sense  of  the  services  ren- 
dered by  Lord  Hardinge  and  Lord  Gough, 
by  making  every  provision  for  those  distin- 
guished men  which  the  charter  of  the  India 
Company  enables  them  to  do.  1  believe, 
that  without  some  legislative  sanction,  and 
the  assent  of  the  Crown,  the  East  India 
Company  cannot  make  any  provision  or  al- 
lowances to  the  heirs  of  any  one  who  has 
rendered  services  in  India;  but  the  India 
Company  are  most  desirous  of  making  a 
liberal  provision  for  Lord  Hardinge  and 
Lord  Gough  during  their  lives.  In  that 
case,  though  on  the  present  occasion  I 
shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  propose  the  vote  in 
the  usual  form — namely,  that  provision  be 
made  from  the  28th  of  April  for  Lord  Har- 
dinge and  Lord  Gough  and  their  two  next 
heirs  male,  yet  in  case  the  India  Company 
should  take  that  course  which  would  be 
most  becoming  to  them,  and  consistent 
with  that  liberality  which  they  have  always 
evinced  in  rewarding  services  rendered  in 
India,  and  should  make  provision  for  life 
for  those  two  distinguished  individuals, 
then  it  will  be  perfectly  competent  in  the 
House,  during  the  progress  of  the  Bill,  to 
permit  the  East  India  Company  to  have 
the  honour  of  allotting  to  Lord  Hardinge 
and  Lord  Gough  for  their  lives  whatever 
provision  the  Company  may  deem  suitable 
to  their  brilliant  services  ;  and  in  that  case 
the  grant  of  the  House  of  Conmions,  so  far 
as  those  two  illustrious  individuals  are  con- 
cerned, would  not  take  place.  I  am  most 
anxious  that  there  should  be  a  deep  convic- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  House  that  the  pro- 
posal I  make  is  so  moderate  as  to  command 
unanimous  assent.  After  the  account  which 
I  have  given  of  the  services  of  these  two 
distinguished  and  gallant  individuals,  I 
believe  that  such  w^  be  the  feeling  of  the 
House;  and  being  fully  confident  in  the  mo- 
deration of  my  proposal,  and  in  the  libe- 
rality of  the  llouse  of  Commons,  I  now 
move — 

'*  That  tho  annual  nun  of  8,000/.  be  grantad 
to  Her  Majetty,  out  of  the  ConaoUdated  Fund 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  mid  Annuity  to  commenee  from  the 
38th  day  of  April,  1846,  and  to  be  settled  in 
the  most  beneficial  manner  upon  Lieutenant  Ge- 
neral Uenry  Viscount  Hardinge,  and  the  two 
next  lunriving  heirt  male  of  the  body  of  the 
•aid  Henry  Vieoount  Hardinge." 

Lord  FRANCIS  EGERTON  :  I  hare 
hitherto,  for  what  I  considered  good  rea* 
sons,  but  I  must  say  at  the  sacrifice  of  my 
own  inclinations,  remained  silent  when  the 
Bonriccs  of  our  Indian  army  have  been 


brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House.  I 
was  so  when  the  vote  of  thanks  for  the  re- 
cent victories  was  unanimously  adopted,  for  I 
felt  that  any  expressions  of  mine  could  but 
weaken  the  effect  of  the  eloquence  so  hap- 
pily displayed  by  my  right  hon.  Friend.  I 
felt  still  more  strongly  that  anything  I  had 
to  offer  must  diminish  the  effect  of  that 
sanction  from  professional  authority  which 
these  meritorious  services  obtained  else- 
where, when  the  laudari  a  laudato  was  so 
happily  illustrated.  The  opinion  the  House 
has  manifested  is  now  upon  record,  and 
must  remiun  there  as  long  as  history  re- 
tains the  name  of  that  great  master  of  the 
art  of  war  who  has  borne  testimony  to  the 
successful  exertions  of  his  pupils,  and  has 
thus  afforded  them  their  proudest  and  their 
best  reward.  The  same  feeling  of  self- 
distrust  would  induce  me  on  this  occasion 
to  give  my  silent  but  hearty  concurrence 
in  the  present  most  reasonable  and  mode- 
rate proposal,  if  I  were  not  at  this  moment 
under  an  influence  I  cannot  control,  to  ex- 
press my  earnest  desire  that  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  introduce  into  the  category  of  reward 
another  distinguished  name — that  of  the 
conqueror  of  Aliwal.  Putting  aside  for  a 
moment,  and  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  the 
consideration  of  other  victories,  I  believe 
that  we  must  go  to  the  annals  of  Sir  Henry 
Smith's  great  master  in  the  military  art 
for  a  specimen  of  such  a  felicitous  combi- 
nation of  foreught  and  strategy  which  ren- 
dered his  achievement  so  teres  atque  rotun^ 
dus,  if  I  may  so  apply  the  expression.  We 
must  look  not  merely  to  the  apparent 
success  of  the  enemy  at  the  ford  of  Hure- 
kee,  but  go  further  back,  and  do  justice  to 
the  wise  calculation  which,  even  through 
the  semblance  of  temporary  discomfiture, 
amid  insecure  allies  and  barbarous  foes, 
could  look  forward  with  calm  confidence 
and  resolute  patience  to  that  great  victory 
which  he  subsequently  achieved.  It  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  scarcely  any  individual 
to  pass  through  so  long  and  so  unostenta- 
tious a  career,  and  to  terminate  it  by  a  re- 
sult so  judicious  in  its  conduct,  so  brilliant 
in  its  execution,  and  so  important  in  its 
conseouences.  It  Las  received  the  great 
reward  of  the  thanks  of  Pariiament;  and  I 
must  say,  that  while  speaking,  I  feel  the 
inconvenience  and  embarrasonent  that  mar 
ensue  if  Gentlemen  come  forward  with 
claims  founded  on  high  services,  but  es- 
timated by  personal  regard  and  private 
friendship.  On  this  account,  if  I  had  the 
slightest  acquaintance  with  Sir  Ilenrr 
Smith,  or  even  with   his  friends^ if  i 
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even  knew  the  features  of  his  countenance 
through  any  other  medium  than  a  wood- 
cut in  the  illustrated  News,  I  would  not 
hare  stood  forward  in  his  hehalf  on  the 
present  occasion.  I  am  aware,  that  in  so 
doing  I  am  treading  upon  delicate  ground. 
It  has  heen  not  seldom  said,  that  it  is  sel- 
dom wise  to  venture  without  authority  to 
make  reference  to  the  private  circumstances 
of  an  individual;  hut  when  a  soldier  has 
gone  through  such  a  series  of  successful 
services,  who  has  taken  more  towns  than, 
with  my  imperfect  recollection,  I  can  count 
upon  my  fingers,  it  may  he  to  his  credit  to 
say  that  he  is  richer  in  honours  than  in 
wealth;  hut  it  would  he  more  to  the  credit 
of  his  country  to  say  that  his  wealth  has 
increased  with  his  honours.  No  church- 
plate  has  heen  squeezed  into  his  portman- 
teau— no  contrihutions  have  heen  raised  hy 
him,  and  all  the  precious  metal  he  possesses 
consists  of  the  medals  that  decorate  his  uni- 
form. I  am  even  afraid  that  he  has  made 
a  partial  sacrifice  of  these  :  that  a  part  of 
his  haggage  carried  in  advance  has  heen 
lost,  and  that  his  Waterloo  medal  has  not 
escaped  the  calamity.  Upon  these  grounds 
—and,  without  venturing  to  trouhle  the 
House  further,  I  heg  leave  to  express  my 
regret  if  it  turn  out  impossihle  that  Sir 
Henry  Smith  should  he  included  in  some 
practical  demonstration  of  the  gratitude  of 
his  country.  I  am  disposed  to  think,  at  all 
events,  that  the  House  will  hardly  consider 
its  own  views  of  liherality  satisfied  fn  such 
a  case.  It  will  hardly  consider  its  own 
views  or  distrihutive  justice  satisfied,  if, 
when  these  suhjects  are  under  discussion, 
something  he  not  done  in  practical  acknow- 
ledgment of  such  indisputahle  claims.  The 
claims  to  which  my  right  hon.  Friend  has 
adverted  are  heyond  all  praise  of  mine; 
and  I  will  only  allow  myself  to  say  that  long 
acquaintance,  esteem,  and  friendship  for 
the  Governor  General  of  India  give  me 
additional  gratification  in  concurring  in  the 
proposal  hefore  the  House;  and  I  conclude 
with  an  earnest  prayer  that  these  good, 
brave,  and  distinguished  men  may  long  live 
to  enjoy  the  honours  and  rewards  they  re- 
ceive from  their  Sovereign  and  their  conn- 

try- 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL :  On  a  former  occa- 
sion I  cordially  seconded  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  when  he  proposed  the 
thanks  of  the  House  to  these  illustrious  com- 
manders ;  and  I  should,  therefore,  scarcely 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  say  a  word 
now,  had  it  not  been  for  what  has  just 
fallen  from  the  noble  Lord,  which  makes 
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it  incumbent  on  me  to  notice  the  principle 
on  which  the  House  of  Commons  proceeds 
in  voteff  of  this  nature.  No  doubt  Sir 
Henry  Smith  is  a  most  distinguished  officer; 
no  doubt  the  services  he  has  performed  are 
most  eminent ;  but  let  us  look  at  those  of 
Lord  Hardinge  and  Lord  Gough  in  early 
life,  on  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  has 
dilated ;  let  us  look  at  the  devoted  services 
of  many  other  officers  who  have  conquered 
and  perchance  fallen  in  the  cause  of  their 
country,  at  those  of  Sir  Thomas  Picton, 
for  instance,  and  yet  have  received  no 
pecuniary  reward.  I  must  own  I  think  it 
advisable  that  the  House  of  Commons 
should  not  be  the  originator  of  such  proposi- 
tions. The  whole  of  the  services  of  Lords 
Hardinge  and  Gough,  detailed  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  previous  to  the  late  victories 
in  India,  were  passed  over  unmarked  by 
any  vote  for  sums  of  money  or  annui- 
ties; still  they  were  most  distinguished 
men,  and  everybody  must  have  felt  grate- 
ful for  the  parts  they  acted  at  Albuera, 
and  for  the  services  that  Barossa  witnessed. 
I  think  the  best  course  we  can  pursue  is, 
to  leave  entirely  to  the  Crown  the  dispen- 
sation of  honours  for  military  and  naval 
services.  When  the  Crown,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  House,  has  fitly  and  properly  be- 
stowed the  honours  it  has  in  its  power  to 
give,  consisting  of  a  Peerage,  enabling  the 
possessor  of  it  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  to  transmit  the  title  to  his  descendants, 
the  Minister  comes  down  and  asks  us  to 
consent  to  a  grant  competent  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  honour  of  the  peerage ;  it  then 
becomes  our  concern  to  consider,  and,  if 
we  see  reason,  to  assent  to  the  grant ;  and 
this  course  is  attended  with  this  advan- 
tage— ^first,  the  Crown,  as  the  fountain  of 
honour,  rewards  the  military  and  naval 
claims  of  those  who  in  fact  are  its  servants; 
and  next,  there  is  this  check  upon  the  im- 
proper bestowal  of  honours,  from  private 
favour  or  any  other  undue  motive,  that  this 
House  may  refuse  to  concede  the  grant 
required  at  his  hands,  and  object  to  carry 
into  effect  the  corrupt  wishes  of  the  Minis- 
ter. This  I  state  as  the  general  principle; 
but  with  respect  to  Lord  Hardinge  and 
Lord  Gough,  as  no  man  can  doubt  for  a 
moment  the  fitness  of  making  a  Viscount 
of  the  one  and  a  Baron  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  the  other,  by  the  exercise  of 
the  Royal  prerogative,  so  we  shall  be  most 
willing  to  concur  in  the  grant  required  at 
our  hands.  Not  having  heard  until  now 
what  was  to  be  the  proposition  of  Ministers, 
but  thinking  it  most  just  and  reasonable. 
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I  am  prepared  at  once  to  concur  in  it.  I 
presume  that  the  subject  has  been  duly 
considered  bj  the  Goyernment  of  which  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  is  the  head;  and  I  have 
heard  nothing  from  him,  or  from  any  other 
Member,  which  induces  me  to  object  to 
the  vote.  It  is  far  better  to  say  so  at 
once,  and  plainly,  than  to  give  a  silent  and 
cold  acquiescence.  I  think  that  Ministers 
have  fixed  upon  the  proper  amount,  and  I 
have  the  greatest  readiness  in  expressing 
my  entire  concurrence  in  the  discretion 
that  has  been  exercised.  When  the  noble 
Lord  asks  that  votes  should  be  taken  for 
other  distinguished  officers,  I  must  reply 
that  if  the  Grown  had  sent  down  a  Message 
to  this  House  to  confer  a  reward  upon 
them,  I  should  be  quite  ready  to  take  the 
subject  into  consideration.  No  such  mes- 
sage has  been  received  regarding  Sir  Henry 
Smith,  although  I  agree  with  the  noble 
Lord  that  he  has  rendered  most  important 
services  in  the  course  of  his  military  opera- 
tions. It  is  not  for  me  to  express  a  desire 
which  I  must  say,  difTering  from  the  noble 
Lord,  does  not  properly  belong  to  Members 
of  this  House.  On  the  general  subject  of 
India,  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  that  I 
am  most  gratifiea  by  the  intelligence  re- 
cently received,  and  that  I  trust  the  bril- 
liant encounters  recognized  by  our  thanks 
will  be  succeeded  by  achievements  of  a 
different  kind,  which  the  courage,  capacity, 
and  resolution  of  Lord  Ilardinge  give  me 
confidence  he  will  not  fail  to  accomplish. 
I  trust  that  he  will  display  equal  vigilance, 
wisdom,  foresight,  and  moderation,  in  the 
settlement  of  tlie  affairs  committed  to  his 
charge ;  and  although  these  victories  of 
peace  may  be  less  brilliant,  and  accom- 
panied by  fewer  laurels  than  those  by 
which  he  has  been  lately  crowned,  they  are 
not  less  difficult,  not  less  embarrassing, 
and  do  not  less  require  the  exertion  of  the 
best  faculties  of  the  mind  and  heart  than 
the  victories  of  war,  for  the  attainment  of 
which  ho  has  been  recently  engaged.  For 
these  reasons  I  cordially  concur  in  the  pro- 
position of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mr.  roebuck,  after  what  had  just 
fallen  from  the  noble  Lord,  rose  with  fear, 
lest  ho  might  hazard,  not  the  honour,  but 
the  reward  that  was  due  to  gallantry  and 
skill  unsurpassed  in  any  traui»actions  con- 
nected with  war  in  India.  Need  ho  say, 
that  he  referred  to  ono  whose  name  was  to 
be  found  in  the  chronicles  of  British  glory 
— ^he  meant  Sir  C.  Napier,  who  had  seen 
fifiy  yearn*  service,  and  had  added  a  king- 
dom to  our  Indian  empire,  with  tho  least 


possible  expenditure  of  blood  ?  Yet  nobody 
but  one  so  humble  as  himself  had  men- 
tioned his  name.  He  could  have  wished 
that  "the  fountain  of  honour,'*  as  it  was 
called,  had  flowed  towards  that  gallant 
officer.  Agreeing  that  the  House  ought 
not  to  interfere  in  the  bestowal  of  honours, 
yet,  as  they  were  in  fact  conferred  by  the 
advice  of  the  Minister,  whatever  might  be 
the  form,  the  suggestion  of  the  noble  Lord 
was  to  be  regarded  as  made  to  the  Minister; 
and,  without  wishing  to  insitute  any  invi- 
dious comparison  of  merita,  and  with  no 
feeling  of  jealousy  or  envy  at  the  distinc- 
tions conferred  upon  others,  yet  conceiring 
that  there  was  a  name  in  every  way  de- 
serving from  the  country  a  meed  not  yet 
bestowed,  by  long  service,  and  skill,  and 
integrity,  and  actual  benefit  conferred,  he 
did  hope  that  some  means  might  be  taken 
that  it  should  not  appear  as  if  a  slur  were 
were  about  to  be  cast  upon  the  conqueror 
of  Scinde  by  passing  over  his  services. 
This  mere  mention  of  his  name  might  pos- 
sibly do  him  some  service.  But  now  a 
word  as  to  the  future.  He  hoped  that 
while  the  noble  Member  for  London  (Lord 
J.  Russell)  spoke  of  "  moderation'*  in  the 
future  councils  of  Lord  Hardinge,  there 
might  not  be  an  overdoing  of  moderation. 
Our  Indian  dominions  had,  unfortunately, 
been  distinguished  hitherto  by  a  sort  of 
double  government,  a  real  government  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  a  sham  go- 
vernment of  native  princes.  We  had  the 
Mogul  until  that  pageant  was  obliged  to  be 
swept  away;  and  there  was  the  Nizam 
still.  If  we  were  to  have  any  fresh  terri- 
tory at  all,  let  it  be  taken  at  once  in  the 
name  of  England — ^let  there  be  no  taking 
under  the  name  of  a  sham  sovereign. 
Wlien  the  Treaties  should  be  upon  the 
Table,  he,  if  no  one  else  did,  would  endea- 
vour to  found  some  Motion  which  should 
compel  the  adoption  of  this  principle  of 
straightforwardness  in  our  Government  in 
India.  If  the  Sikhs,  for  crossing  the  Sut- 
lej,  were  to  be  punished  by  our  taking  pos* 
session  of  their  territory,  it  ought  to  be  in 
open  day,  and  in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
England.  He  bad  said  two  or  three  j'ears 
ago  in  the  House,  that  we  should  be  pos- 
sessors of  Scinde  and  the  Punjaub ;  we 
were  so  in  reality  now;  let  us  be  so  in  open 
day,  and  without  any  sham  pretence  of 
**  moderation.'* 

Mh.  HOGG  felt,  that  if  hon.  Member* 
were  to  enumerate  the  names  of  those  who 
had  been  distinguished  for  a  long  course  of 
military  service  and  glory  in  India,  this 
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del)ate  would  be  very  greatly  prolonged ; 
and  even  confining  the  commemoration  to 
those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  recent  campaign,  he  could  offer  a 
goodly  list  of  names  which  every  one  would 
own  to  have  merited  rewatd  ;  but  the  in- 
convenience of  this  course  had  been  strongly 
pointed  out  bj  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J. 
Kussell),  and  it  certainly  would  place  the 
Minister  in  rather  an  invidious  and  painful 
position  if  hon.  Members  Upon  these  occa- 
sions suggested  names,  and  left  upon  the 
mind  of  me  public,  and  perhaps  of  the  in- 
dividuals themselves,  a^  impression  that 
their  services  had  not  been  duly  appre- 
ciated. For  hiihself,  he  did  not  propose 
to  enter  into  the  details  of  these  victories, 
but  rose  to  state  what  were  the  intentions 
of  the  East  India  Compaily.  Before  doing 
this,  however,  he  was  naturally  anxious,  on 
account  of  Lord  Hardinge  and  Lord  Gough. 
that  it  should  be  known  tb  the  House  and 
to  the  country  that  no  suggestion  or  com- 
munication, du^ct  or  indirect,  had  passed 
between  the  Government  and  the  East 
India  Company  with  reference  to  the  pre- 
sent grants.  It  must  not  be  imagined  for 
a  moment  that  there  was  any  understand- 
ing between  them  that  the  company  were 
to  provide  for  those  gallant  officers  during 
their  lives,  and  the  government  for  their 
families.  It  was  his  pleasing  duty,  as 
Chairman,  to  make  to  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors the  suggestion  of  what  should  be 
done  ;  and  he  fouiid  that  there  was  not  a 
single  member  of  the  Court  who  would  not 
have  been  ready  to  originate  such  a  propo- 
sition ;  and  after  he  had  gathered  the 
opinion  of  his  Colleagues  as  to  the  services 
of  these  distinguish^  men,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  ought  to  be  rewarded, 
he  made  a  communication  to  the  Govern- 
ment ;  but  the  grants  now  proposed  were 
of  course  the  spontaneous  proposal  of  the 
Govehiment.  Now,  the  Comjiany  had  no 
means  of  bestowing  honours ;  they  could 
only  reward  public  officers  by  a  strong  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  and  thanks,  and  by  a 
pecuniary  grant.  The  proper  way  to  mark 
the  sense  of  personal  service  was  by  a  pen- 
sion ;  this  marked  personal  service  much 
better  than  a  grant  of  money.  Accord- 
ingly, on  Wednesday  last,  he  had  the 
honour  of  proposing,  which  was  carried 
unanimously  by  the  Court,  that  a  pension 
of  5,000?.  a  year  be  granted  to  Viscount 
Hardinge  during  his  natural  life,  to  com- 
mence from  the  period  when  our  troops 
arrived  under  the  walls  of  Lahore  ;  and  a 
pension  of  2,000^  A  year  to  Lord  Gough, 


for  his  natural  life,  commencing  at  the 
same  period.  These  pensions  were  granted 
irrespective  of  the  Peerages  ;  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  company  to  reward  the  great 
services  peHbrmed  oy  these  distinguished 
individuals — it  was  for  the  House  and  for 
the  country  to  look  to  the  due  maintenance 
and  independence  of  the  Peerage  ;  and 
therefore  the  suggestion  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  seemed  quite  fair  and  proper,  that 
when  the  matter  came  before  the  House  in 
a  further  stage,  the  provision  made  by  the 
Company  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Undoubtedly  it  was  not  the  desire 
of  those  distingmshed  individuals  them- 
selves that  there  should  be  anything  ap- 
proaching prodigality  ;  and  he  hoped  it 
would  be  considered  becoming  liberality  on 
the  part  of  the  Companv  that  these  pen- 
sions should  be  granted,  the  Minister  of 
the  Crown  looking  to  it  that  there  was  a 
provision  adequate  for  maintaining  the 
honour  and  station  of  a  Peer  enjoying  a 
seat  in  the  Upper  House.  With  respect  to 
Lord  Gough,  this  was  the  first  instance  of 
the  Company's  granting  a  pension  to  a 
Commander  in  Chief ;  it  would  not  be  the 
less  acceptable  on  that  account ;  but  the 
names  of  those  two  distinguished  men  had 
been  so  united  throughout  the  operations, 
they  had  been  so  associated  together,  they 
had  shown  such  instances  of  devotion  to 
the  public  service,  regardless  of  their  own 
feelings  and  interests,  and  looking  only  to 
the  interests  of  the  public,  that  it  would 
have  been  a  painful  duty  to  be  called  to 
propose  a  grant  to  the  one,  and  omit  all 
mention  of  the  other.  He  was  happy  to 
say,  that  in  the  Court  of  Directors  the 
grant  to  Lord  Gough  was  as  unanimously 
voted  as  that  to  Lord  Hardinge.  These 
grants  would  have  to  be  confinned  by  two 
general  Courts  of  Proprietors,  and  a  notice 
of  fourteen  days  must  be  given  before  as- 
sembling the  Court ;  but  he  knew  the  con- 
stitution of  that  body,  and  their  desire  to 
reward  merit  so  well,  that  he  anticipated 
with  confidence  the  same  unanimity  tnere. 
There  was  an  Act  of  Parliament  -which 
would  prevent  the  Governor  General  from 
accepting  any  pension  in  addition  to  his 
salary  :  that  was  never  intended  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  Act,  but  such  was  its  con- 
struction ;  hilt  he  hoped  for  the  ready  con- 
sent of  the  House  to  a  provision  exempting 
Lord  Hardinge  from  the  operation  of  that 
restrictive  clause,  and  permitting  him  to 
receive  the  pension  in  addition  to  his  salary 
as  Governor  General.  There  never  went 
out  a   Governor   General  who  evinced  a 
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greater  desire  for  peace  than  did  Lord 
Hardinge  in  the  commencement  of  his 
career,  or  who,  when  hostilities  were  forced 
upon  him,  acted  with  greater  valour  and 
determination.  It  was  to  be  trusted,  that 
he  would  be  enabled  to  devote  the  rest  of 
his  administration  to  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  that  great  country,  and 
that  he  might  long  live  to  advance  the 
social  happiness  and  welfare  of  its  people. 

Sir  C.  NAPIER  begged  to  assure  the 
House  that  no  man  more  heartily  rejoiced 
than  himself  at  the  honours  and  rewards 
which  had  been  conferred  upon  Lord 
Hardinge  and  Lord  Gough.  He  did  not 
think  that  any  man,  be  he  soldier  or  sailor, 
would  grudge  those  gallant  officers  the  re- 
wards which  had  been  announced  to  be  in 
store  for  them;  and  it  was  a  proud  thing  to 
think  that,  after  a  peace  of  thirty  years, 
the  blood  which  ran  in  the  veins  of  the 
British  soldiers  of  the  Peninsula,  ran  as 
warmly  as  ever  it  did.  He  must  agree 
with  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  F. 
Egerton)  in  thinking  that  a  sufficient  re- 
ward had  not  been  conferred  upon  that 
fallant  officer  Sir  Henry  Smith.  With  but 
2,000  men  he  defeated  an  army  greatly 
superior  to  him  in  force,  in  the  most  gallant 
manner  that  ever  such  an  exploit  was  per- 
formed. When  one  read  an  account  of 
Sir  Henry  Smith's  action  at  Aliwal,  and 
the  manoeuvres  which  he  went  through,  in 
order  to  relieve  Loodianah,  it  was  impos- 
sible not  feci  impressed  with  the  sense  of 
the  very  great  value  of  which  his  services 
had  been  to  the  country.  He  knew  it  was 
a  general  feeling  that  when  an  officer  was 
detached  in  command  of  a  force  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  the  officer  so  detached 
was  not  entitled  to  a  reward.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  Nelson  was  not 
a  Commander-in-Chief  when  he  was  de- 
tached by  Lord  St.  Vincent  with  a  squad- 
ron, and  fought  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  for 
which  he  was  rewarded  with  a  Peerage. 
He  was  most  unwilling  to  enter  into  any 
remarks  upon  the  observations  made  by 
the  hoD.  and  learned  Member  for  Bath 
with  respect  to  his  (Sir  C.  Napier *s)  own 
relative;  but  he  did  not  think  that  he  should 
do  his  duty  towards  his  gallant  relative  if  he 
did  not  say  that,  in  his  opinion,  that  gallant 
officer  had  not  received  tne  reward  to  which 
ho  was  entitled.  It  was  a  most  remark- 
able thing  that  scarcely  had  the  despatches 
of  Sir  ncnrr  Hardinge  and  Sir  Hugh 
Oough  arrived  in  this  country,  announcing 
the  result  of  the  first  battle  with  the  Sikhs, 
when  the  right  hon.  Baronet  immediately 


came  down  to  the  House  and  asked  for  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  them.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  did  the  same  when  the  despatches 
informing  the  Government  of  the  second 
battle  arrived;  and  every  Gentleman  knew 
with  what  enthusiasm  those  votes  of  thanks 
were  passed  by  the  House.  But  when  they 
looked  back  to  the  manner  in  which  his 
gallant  relative  was  treated,  they  would 
find  that  a  very  different  line  of  conduct 
was  pursued.  He  did  not  receive  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  one  year  after  the  news  of  his 
victory  arrived  in  this  country;  and  he  re- 
membered that  when  he  spoke  to  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  on  the  subject,  he  was  told 
that  it  would  be  better  to  wait  until  his 
gallant  relative  had  done  something  more. 
That  brave  officer,  with  only  2,000  men, 
attacked  24,000  of  the  enemy,  in  a  strong 
position,  and  yet,'in  spite  of  the  inferiority 
of  his  numbers,  he  obtained  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  victories  on  record.  He 
afterwards,  with  5,000  men,  defeated 
36,000  of  the  enemy  ;  and,  nevertheless, 
he  remained  a  twelvemonth  without  having 
received  the  thanks  of  the  House,  and 
was  afterwards  only  rewarded  by  a  red 
ribbon  being  put  round  his  neck  and 
shoulder. 

Sir  R.  INGLIS  add,  that  his  sbgle 
object  in  rising  to  address  the  House,  was 
to  express  a  hope  that  Her  Majesty's  Go* 
vemment  would  not,  as  his  right  hon. 
Friend  had  stated,  give  to  the  East  India 
Company  the  honour  of  first  rewarding 
Lord  Hardinge  and  Lord  Gough.  He 
could  not  but  think  that  it  was  somewhat 
shabby  to  deprive  this  country  of  the  glory 
and  privilege  of  rewarding  its  gallant  de- 
fenders in  Uieir  lifetime.  Would  any  hon. 
Gentleman  rise  in  his  place  and  say  that 
the  cumulative  pension  would  be  more  than 
an  equivalent  and  just  reward  for  the  ser- 
vices which  had  been  rendered  ?  He  ap- 
prehended that  there  would  not  be  found 
on  either  side  of  the  House  any  individual 
who  would  make  such  a  statement.  After 
all,  the  amount  proposed  to  be  saved  was 
so  inconsiderable,  looking  to  the  period  of 
life  at  which  each  of  these  distinguished 
officers  had  arrived,  that  he  could  not  but 
think  that  we  ought  not  to  surrender  to 
any  other  body  that  which  was  the  dis- 
tinguishing prerogative  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  If,  therefore,  it  were  possible 
to  make  the  grants  which  had  been  pro- 
posed by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  irrespec- 
tive of  any  other  grant  made  by  any  other 
body,  he  should  have  greater  satisfaction 
in  voting  for  them»  than  if  they  were  made 
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contingent  upon  pensions  granted  by  the 
East  India  Company. 

Mb.  HUME  declared  that  it  gave  him 
great  satisfaction  to  concur  in  the  votes 
proposed.  It  was  not  often  that  he  con- 
curred in  votes  of  this  kind ;  but,  setting 
entirely  aside  the  gallant  achievements  of 
Lord  Hardinge,  no  officer  in  his  time  had 
stood  before  the  public  a  greater  advocate 
for  peace  and  moderation,  and  on  that 
ground  he  was  very  anxious  to  see  this 
country  confer  a  liberal  reward.  He  could 
easily  conceive  what  inducements  an  officer 
in  his  situation  had  to  continue  the  war, 
and  take  possession  of  that  which  might 
be  productive  of  great  individual  benefit  to 
him.  The  speedy  manner  in  which  he 
brought  to  a  conclusion  the  hostilities  there, 
deserved  from  the  Company  and  the  Govern- 
ment their  highest  thanks.  Looking  to 
what  might  have  been  the  consequences  of 
another  campaign,  he  was  on  this  ground 
extremely  pleased  to  give  this  vote  his  sup- 
port. He  could  not  but  believe,  that  look- 
ing to  the  very  small  amount  the  grants 
would  come  to,  compared  with  the  great 
benefit  derived,  the  Court  of  Directors 
might  anticipate  a  unanimous  vote  from  the 
Court  of  Proprietors.  Although  on  many 
points  objections  might  be  taken,  we  must 
not  look  to  individual  points,  but  hold  out  to 
others  a  motive  to  follow  in  the  same  general 
career.  AUusionhadbeenmadetoScinde;  he 
trusted  the  subject  of  that  conquest  would 
be  brought  before  the  House,  for  one  of  the 
greatest  benefits  to  this  country,  and  an 
act  honourable  to  the  Government,  would 
be  the  restitution  of  that  kingdom  to  its 
lawful  rulers.  He  had  much  satisfaction  in 
hearing  that  the  East  India  Company  had 
adopted  a  mode  by  which  the  European 
privates  who  had  most  distinguished  them- 
selves should  be  rewarded  for  their  heroic 
conduct.  He  hoped  they  would  also  re- 
ward the  native  troops,  on  whom  they  placed 
BO  much  dependence,  and  from  whom  they 
demanded  such  important  services  in  these 
contests.  In  conclusion,  he  had  much 
pleasure  in  stating  that  he  entirely  concur- 
red in  the  vote  now  before  the  House. 

Mr.  M.  gore  cordially  concurred  in 
the  proposal  which  had  been  submitted  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and  observed  that, 
whatever  might  be  done  by  that  House  with 
iho  view  of  raising  to  stiU  greater  splen- 
dour the  deeds  of  the  gallant  officers  whose 
claims  were  now  before  them,  those  deeds 
must  ever  live  in  the  recollections  of  their 
grateful  countrymen.  Many  Gentlemen 
must  remember  the  circumstance  that  when 


a  Peerage  was  conferred  on  the  immortal 
Nelson,  some  remarks  were  made  from  the 
Opposition  side  of  the  House  that  a  rank 
sufficiently  high  had  not  been  bestowed 
upon  him  on  that  occasion.  Mr.  Pitt  re- 
phed  that  posterity  would  never  stop  to 
ask  what  was  the  rank  in  the  Peerage 
which  the  services  of  such  a  man  had  earned. 
And  in  like  manner,  he  thought  that,  what- 
ever the  House  might  do,  and  whatever 
honours  might  be  conferred  on  the  two 
gallant  officers,  their  names  must  ever  be 
emblazoned  on  the  page  of  history,  and 
that  from  posterity  they  would  receive  a 
rich  reward  of  gratitude  and  fame.  But 
he  had  risen  on  the  present  occasion  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  referring  to  certain 
points  which,  in  his  opinion,  greatly  en- 
hanced the  merit  of  the  victories  gained  by 
those  distinguished  officers,  and  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  appreciated  both  by 
the  House  and  the  country.  He  referred 
not  merely  to  the  courage,  not  merely  to 
the  judgment  and  capacity  which  signalized 
their  movements,  and  which  had  attracted 
the  admiration,  not  only  of  all  Europe,  but 
of  Asia;  but  he  referred  to  the  important 
results  among  eastern  nations  which  must 
flow  from  the  spirit  of  forbearance  they 
had  evinced  after  victory.  If  it  was  de- 
sirable that  our  influence  should  be  ex- 
tended in  the  east,  there  could  not  be  two 
opinions  on  this,  that  our  conquests  there 
should  be  the  means  of  disseminating  Cbris- 
tianity  among  the  people  who  fell  under 
our  sway.  It  would  not,  he  hoped,  be 
thought  too  presumptuous  to  suppose  that, 
as  the  march  of  the  Roman  legions  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tianity, so  the  march  of  our  armies  might 
also  be  such  as  to  open  up  a  course  for  the 
accomplishment  of  that  great  object  in  the 
east;  and  nothing,  he  believed,  would  tend 
so  much  to  that  important  result  as  the 
spirit  of  such  glorious  examples  in  Chris- 
tian morals  as  had  been  exhibited  on  this 
occasion.  He  was  sure  that  that  example 
had  not  been  lost  upon  the  eastern  na- 
tions; but  that  it  would  induce  in  them  the 
desire  to  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of 
that  religion  which  produced  such  salutary 
consequences.  Nor  did  he  know  if  ancient 
or  modern  history  gave  any  scene  so  touch- 
ing as  that  in  which  the  Governor  General 
and  the  Commander  in  Chief,  with  unco- 
vered heads  and  on  bended  knees,  returned 
to  God  thanks  for  the  victory  with  which 
he  had  blessed  their  arms.  Such  exam- 
ples would  not  fail  to  produce  the  most 
favourable  and  salutary  results  among  the 
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eastern  nations;  and  he  hop^d  that  the 
ultimate  effect  would  be  that  Christianitj, 
though  now  little  known  among  the  inba' 
bitants  of  those  immense  regions,  would 
soon  expand  into  a  full  orb  that  would 
gladden  the  nations  around  with  its  radi- 
ance. The  British  soldiery,  so  long  as  they 
made  the  triumphs  of  war  subsenrient  to 
the  preservation  of  peace,  rendered  impor- 
tant services  to  the  world;  and,  in  regard 
to  India  in  particular,  he  trusted  that  the 
Government  of  that  great  Empire  would 
turn  their  attention  to  the  internal  im- 
provement of  its  resources — ^that  they  would 
encourage  the  spread  of  education,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace — ^that  they 
would  endeavour  to  foster  its  industry  and 
trade — and  thus  fulfilling  that  noble  des- 
tiny to  which  we  were  called  by  Provi- 
dence, erect  the  highest  testimony  that 
could  be  raise<|  to  the  wisdom  and  good  po- 
licy of  the  merchants  of  Britain — that  they 
would  do  away  with  all  those  superstitions 
and  injurious  practices  and  views  which 
hitherto  had  prevailed  in  the  east,  and 
show  the  eastern  nations  what  was  the 
true  character  of  a  British  Government,  by 
raising  a  monument  of  justice  and  benefi- 
cence which  to  a  long  and  late  posterity 
should  hand  down  the  fruits  of  the  great- 
ness and  glory  of  the  British  merchants. 

Captain  LA  YARD  was  sure  there  was 
not  a  soldier  but  would  be  delighted  to 
hear  of  the  honours  conferred  on  Lord 
Hardinge  and  Lord  Gough,  chiefs  under 
whom  any  soldier  would  be  proud  to  serve. 
But  he  could  not  refrain  from  calling  the 
attention  of  the  House  and  the  East  India 
Company  to  the  merits  of  those  humble 
but  deserving  men  who  occupied  the  ranks. 
He  trusted  there  was  now  a  different  feel- 
ing than  formerly  with  regard  to  the  Brit- 
ish soldier.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
shown  what  these  men  had  performed  in 
the  Peninsular  war  as  well  as  since,  and 
he  refcrrrcd  particularly  to  the  gallant  con- 
duct of  the  troops  at  Albuera;  but  what 
record  had  those  gallant  men  received  who 
survived  that  action  i  The  brave  soldiery 
were,  he  contended,  entitled  to  some  me- 
morial of  their  country  *b  gratitude,  some- 
thing to  show  that,  while  we  remembered 
the  chiefs,  the  armies  which  they  com- 
manded were  not  forgotten.  Ue  was  happy 
to  learn  that  the  men  enffaged  in  India 
were  to  have  medals — a  »ct  that  would 
rejoice  the  heart  of  the  soldier;  but,  in  ad- 
dition, there  was  another  gratification  which 
could  be  conferred  unon  themt  and  that 
was,  to  give  ihem  the  oeneftt  of  two  years' 


services.  When  they  remembered  that 
there  were  now  regiments  in  India  which 
had  been  kept  24  years  in  that  climate,  they 
would  see  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  mode  of 
reward  would  enable  many  of  those  soldiers, 
to  whom  they  owed  so  much,  to  return  at 
an  earlier  time  than  otherwise  they  would 
do  to  their  friends.  He  trusted  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  would  take  this  into 
consideration.  There  was  a  feeling  out  of 
doors  that  enlistment  was  for  too  long  a 
period,  as  it  gave  those  men  who  had  gone 
to  India  little  opportunity  of  returning  to 
their  native  country.  He  agreed  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  Oxford  that  that  Hoyse, 
in  whatever  decision  it  came  to  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  should  act  entirely  without 
regard  to  the  East  India  Company;  and  he 
thought  that  the  pension  given  by  Parlia- 
ment, aa  well  as  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, would  not  be  too  much,  but  would 
indeed  fall  short  of  the  meritorious  services 
of  thesegallant  officers. 

Mr.  H.  J.  BAILLIE  was  understood  to 
say,  with  reference  to  what  had  been 
dropped  by  certain  Members  as  to  Sir  C. 
Napier,  that  that  gallant  officer  had  ob- 
tained 70,0002.  prise  money  at  the  time 
he  conquered  Scinde. 

Sir  DE  L.  EVANS  was  induced  to  ad- 
dress the  House  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
the  highly  gratifying  commuiucation  which 
had  been  made  to  the  House  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Beverley,  as  to  the  resolution 
of  the  Court  of  Directors.  He  though! 
that  when  they  had  departed  from  their 
precedent  in  this  instance,  he  would  not 
be  presumptuous  in  drawmg  their  atten- 
tion to  the  services  of  those  other  officers 
who  had  performed  actions  of  great  glory 
in  this  war,  and  which  had  been  productive 
of  the  utmost  advantage.  In  particular, 
he  would  refer  to  the  services  of  Sir  Henry 
Smith;  and  he  trusted  that  they  would 
not,  since  they  bad  departed  from  prece« 
dent,  consider  that  he  was  out  of  place  in 
submitting  such  a  proposal  for  their  seri- 
ous deliberation.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  had  expressed  his  satisfaction  at 
the  change  which  had  been  recently  made 
bv  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  admitting 
British  private  soldiers  to  commissions  in 
cases  where  they  were  found  to  merit 
them.  He  considered  this  to  be  a  very 
important  gain  in  the  regolation  of  the 
service;  and  he  must  express  the  high 
gratification  he  bad  felt  at  the  fact,  thai 
non-commissioned  officers  had  been  raised 
in  British  regiments  to  the  rank  of  oom* 
missioned  o&ers. 
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Sib  J.  HANMER  expressed  bis  com- 
plete concurrenqe  in  tl^e  views  thrown  out 
oj  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Ox- 
ford, He  considered  that  if  they  were 
asked,  ^  Men^hers  of  the  ^ouse  of  Com- 
mons, to  coiicur  in  a  vote  that  woidd  en- 
able Viscount  Hardinge  and  Lord  Gough 
to  support  the  honours  of  tl^e  Peerage,  it 
would  be  ippre  satisfactory  that  the  pen- 
sion which  that  vote  went  to  bestow  should 
be  given,  notwithstanding  any  grant  made 
by  the  £ast  India  Company.  He  was  not 
aware  pf  the  circpmstances  of  these  noble 
Lords;  but  when  he  considered  that  in  all 
likelihood  they  were  like  many  other  gal- 
lant officers,  who  began  the  world  not  with 
much  wealth,  he  thought  that  the  provi- 
sion which  would  be  made,  both  by  the 
House  and  the  country,  for  the  support  of 
the  families  of  the  two  noble  Lords  was 
not  likely  to  be  too  great. 

Mb.  HOGG  begged  to  e^lain  that  tl^e 
Court  of  Directors  had  come  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  raising  non-commissioned  British 
oncers  to  the  rank  of  ensigncy  unattach- 
ed, and  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  lOOl,  ww  to  be  given 
to  each  man  so  promoted,  as  outfit.  They 
had  also  resolved,  that  fropi  time  to  time, 
as  occasion  might  arise  for  these  men  dis- 
tbguish'mg  themselves,  they  should  be  ad- 
Tanced  through  the  other  grades  of  promo- 
tion. With  respect  to  the  case  pf  Sir  H. 
Smith  he  might  state  that  he  well  knew 
the  distinguished  service  which  that  gal- 
lant officer  had  conferred,  axid  so  did  the 
whole  of  the  members  of  the  East  India 
Company.  He  had  no  wish  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  the  other  officers  who  had  been 
engaged;  but  most  certainly  the  latter 
were  not  deemed  unworthy  because  the 
same  honour  was  not  conferred  upon  them. 
Sir  H.  Smith  had  been  promoted  to  the 
0taff  of  the  army,  and  he  might  state  that 
to  be  upon  the  staff  of  the  Indian  army 
was  5,0002.  a  ye^r.  Besides,  that  distin- 
guished officer  might  yet  realize  greater 
promotions  still;  might  he  not  become  the 
Commander-in-Chief  ?  Would  his  services 
not  recommend  him  to  the  promotion  to 
which  he  was  entitled  ?  The  proper  way  to 
reward  a  piilitary  man  was  to  raise  him  in 
his  profession.  The  moment  they  resolved 
to  reward  every  great  exploit  with  a  grant 
of  money,  they  would  injure,  he  would 
even  say  degrade,  the  profession.  He  was 
Bure  that  &e  Government  and  the  East 
India  Company  would  be  glad  to  recognize, 
and  bear  in  nund  as  the  occasion  req[uired, 


to  reward  in  a  fit  and  legitimate  way,  the 
many  distinguished  officers  who  had  been 
bronght  under  their  notice. 

SiH  D.  L.  EVANS  admitted  that  Sir 
H.  Smith  had  got  on  the  staff  of  the  army, 
whicb  wap  wqrth  5,000?.,  but  the  question 
was,  how  long  would  he  ren^ain  on  it  ?  It 
was  not  usual  for  more  than  fiye  years. 
Sir  Henry  had  not  before  him  the  prospect 
of  being  Commander-in-Chief,  as  he  did 
not  hold  the  rapk  which  could  lead  to  th&t. 
He  had  been  thirty  years  in  the  army  be- 
fore he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  general 
officer.  As  to  the  army  being  degraded 
by  advances  of  money,  commanding  offi- 
cers had  frequently  considered  themselves 
honoured  by  such  advances.  The  merits 
of  Sir  H.  Smith  were  peculiar.  His  rank 
was  such  that  he  was  not  eligible  to  the 
office  of  Commander-in-Chief;  but  he  had 
achieved  a  victory  of  which  any  Con^man- 
der-in-Chief  might  well  be  proud.  He  had 
not  made  the  slightest  allusion  to  a  Peer- 
age in  his  former  remarks.  AH  he  had 
ventured  to  say  was,  that  he  hoped  the 
East  India  Company,  having  departed 
from  their  former  precedents,  would  take 
into  consideration  his  case  as  a  Tery  pe- 
culiar one. 

Ma.  WILLIAMS  could  not  agree  in  the 
doctrine  that  future  generations  should  be 
taxed  to  pay  pensions  to  the  descendants 
of  these  general  officers.  As  the  Govern- 
ment proceeded  on  almost  all  occasions  on 
precedent,  he  was  surprised  at  their  de- 
parture from  precedent  on  the  present  oc- 
casion. On  looking  back  to  tne  officers 
who  had  done  services  to  the  country,  he 
found  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  I)uke 
of  Wellington,  the  allowance  to  third 
generations  had  not  exceeded  2,000{. 
a-year.  There  were  the  cases  of  Lord 
Duncan,  Lord  Nelson,  and  Lord  .Aber- 
crombie,  whose  descendants  had  not  more 
than  2,000?.  a  year  settled  upon  them.  He 
regretted  the  departure  from  precedent  in 
this  case  the  more,  because  to  depart  from 
precedent  created  feelings  in  the  minds  of 
the  descendants  of  those  distinguished  offi- 
cers which  could  not  be  pleasant,  and  which 
were  better  ^voided.  With  respect  to  Sir 
H.  Smith,  there  were  other  means  of  re- 
ward, and  of  showing  a  proper  sense  of  that 
gallant  officer  *s  services  ;  but  two  regi- 
ments had  fallen  vacant  since  those  ser- 
vices took  place,  and  he  must  say  that  it 
would  have  given  universal  satisfaction  if 
one  of  them  had  been  conferred  on  him. 
Another  gallant  officer  who  had  gloriously 
distinguisbed  himself  Ui  the  most  trying  of 
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all  positions  in  which  an  anny  could  he 
placed,  had  scarcely  heen  mentioned,  he 
meant  General  Gilhert.  However,  Gene- 
ral Gilbert  was  in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  he  trusted  that  they 
would  not  forget  him.  He  did  not  wish  to 
object  altogether  to  these  rewards ;  but  he 
must  say,  that  when  he  compared  them 
with  the  rewards  that  been  bestowed  on 
Sir  W.  Nott,  whose  services  had  not  been 
excelled  by  any  other  officer  in  the  Com- 
dany's  service,  he  could  not  but  regret 
that  Sir  W.  Nott  should  only  have  had 
1,0007.  a  year  granted  him  by  the  East 
India  Company.  Sir  W.  Nott  had  left  a 
family,  as  he  understood,  in  straitened  cir- 
cumstances. He  was  quite  convinced  that 
the  hon.  Director  (Mr.  Hogg),  after  the 
feeling  which  had  been  displayed  in  that 
House,  and  its  determination  to  reward 
these  two  officers,  would  be  willing  to  take 
into  consideration  the  services  of  that  dis- 
tinguished commander ;  for,  if  they  looked 
back  to  what  he  had  done,  and  consi- 
dered the  position  in  which  our  army  was 
placed,  and  the  position  in  which  our  Indian 
Empire  was  placed  at  the  time  when  Sir 
W.  Nott's  services  were  called  for ;  if  they 
considered  that  an  army  had  been  annihi- 
lated, and  that  the  feeling  had  been  spread 
throughout  India  that  there  was  at  least 
one  nation  in  the  north  of  India  that  was 
indomitable  by  our  arms,  and  that  it  was 
entirely  by  means  of  the  ability  and  perse- 
verance of  Sir  W.  Nott  tliat  that  reverse 
was  retrieved,  his  merits  could  hardly  be 
too  highly  extolled.  When  the  Governor 
General,  at  last,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  Court  of  Directors,  gave  authority 
to  Sir  W.  Nott  to  march  to  Affghanistan, 
but  upon  his  own  responsibility,  he  ven- 
tured to  say  that  such  a  power  never  before 
in  modem  warfare  had  been  conferred  upon 
a  general.  Sir  W.  Nott  said  that  there 
was  a  deficiency  of  some  things  in  his  army, 
1>ut  he  cheerfully  marched,  without  hesitat- 
ing a  moment,  and  with  6,000  men  encoun- 
tered 40,000,  and  overthrow  them.  He 
retook  the  fortress  of  Ghuznee,  for  taking 
which  Lord  Kcane  received  a  Peerage  and 
a  pension  of  3,0002.  a  year  for  two  genera- 
tions. Sir  W.  Nott,  then,  and  General 
Pollock  traversed  the  country,  and  only 
abandoned  it  because  such  was  the  plea- 
sure of  the  East  India  Company.  Surely 
these  services  ought  not  to  be  rewarded  in 
what  he  must  call  the  niggardly  manner  in 
which  Sir  W.  Nott  had  b^n  rewarded.  It 
was  very  likely  that  he  had  been  misin- 
formed; but  if  he  had  not  been  misinfonned, 


he  trusted  that  the  Government  and  the 
East  India  Company  would  reconsider  their 
determination  with  respect  to  his  family. 

Mr.  HOGG  should  be  very  sorry  if  the 
East  India  Company  were  liable  to  the 
strictures  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
cast  on  their  conduct  with  respect  to  Sir 
W.  Nott.  That  galknt  officer  had  been 
rewarded  by* the  East  India  Company,  and 
they  did  it  in  this  way :  after  his  return  from 
Affghanistan,  he  was  appointed  resident  at 
Lucknow,  the  most  lucrative  post  in  the 
gift  of  the  Company,  except  a  seat  in 
Council,  to  which  he  would  have  inevitaBly 
have  been  appointed  had  it  pleased  Provi- 
dence to  spare  his  life.  General  Pollock 
has  been  appointed  to  a  seat  in  Council, 
which  he  enjoyed  at  the  present  moment. 
The  emoluments  of  that  situation  were  not 
less  than  10,0002.  a  year.  It  must  be  re- 
collected that  Sir  W.  Noit  had  returned  to 
this  countiy,  not  with  the  intention  of  per- 
manently remaining  in  thb  country.  The 
East  India  Company  had  voted  him  a  pen- 
sion of  1,0002.  a  year.  He  died  not  in  af- 
fluent circumstances,  it  was  true,  but  leav- 
ing a  considerable  sum  to  his  widow,  and 
legacies  to  each  of  his  daughters.  They 
had  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Directors 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and,  in  con- 
formity to  established  usage,  a  pension  was 
granted  to  each  of  the  unmarried  daugh- 
ters, and  another  to  a  grandson  of  Sir  W. 
Nott,  whose  father  had  died  in  the  service 
in  limited  circumstances.  A  pension  had 
also  been  granted  by  the  Company  to  his 
widow.  It  was  painful  to  him  (Mr.  Hogg) 
to  be  driven  to  dilate  on  these  circum- 
stances ;  and  he  thought  it  was  a  pity  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  inform  himself 
of  what  had  really  been  done  by  the  Court 
of  Directors  before  he  brought  so  grave  a 
charge  against  them,  as  that  of  neglecting 
the  family  and  services  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  officers  that  had  ever  appeared 
in  India,  of  whose  services  he  could  assure 
the  House  that  the  Directors  were  most 
deeply  sensible. 

Mr.  morris  could  confirm  the  state- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Coventry 
(Mr.  Williams)  with  respect  to  the  strait- 
ened circumstances  of  Sir  W.  Nott*s  family. 
Of  the  pension  of  1,000/.  a  year,  only  one 
quarter,  he  (Mr.  Morris)  believed,  had  been 
received  by  Sir  W.  Nott.  His  widow  had 
received  a  pension  of  3002.  a  year  from 
the  East  India  Company.  Two  hundred 
a  year  had  also  been  granted  by  them  to 
each  of  the  unmarried  daughters,  but  only 
as  long  as  they  romainea  single.     One 
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hundred  a  year,  had  besides,  been  granted 
for  the  education  of  Sir  W.  Nott's  grand- 
son. He  had  by  him  a  memorial  from  the 
family  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R. 
Peel),  requesting  to  be  placed  upon  the 
pension  list ;  and  he  (Mr.  Morris)  trusted 
that  the  right  horn  Baronet  would  see  fit 
to  comdy  with  that  prayer. 

Sir  R.  peel  :  Sir,  the  course  of  this 
debate  has  serred  strongly  to  show  the 
poHcy  of  our  leaving  the  consideration  of 
these  matters  to  the  fountain  of  all  honour. 
I  adopted  the  usual  course  on  this  occasion. 
The  Crown  having  conferred  a  Peerage  on 
two  individuals  whose  circumstances  did 
not  enable  them  to  support  the  dignity,  in 
pursuance  of  the  usual  course  I  proposed 
to  Parliament,  as  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
that  we  should  assist  by  a  grant;  but  hav- 
ing done  so,  the  debate  has  taken  a  course 
which  has  led  to  a  review  of  the  military 
services  of  almost  all  the  gallant  officers 
who  have  served  in  the  late  Indian  cam- 
paigns. Reference  has  been  made  to 
Sir  H.  Smith;  the  mention  of  his  name 
called  up  hon.  Members  to  speak  of  the 
services  of  Sir  C.  Napier ;  then  General 
Gibert  was  mentioned;  and  now  the  ser- 
vices of  Sir  W.  Nott  and  General  Pollock 
have  been  brought  in  review  before  the 
House.  This  being  the  case,  the  House 
must  see  how  tmfit  we  are  to  enter  upon 
the  discussion  of  these  subjects,  and  of  the 
rewards  to  which  each  officer  is  entitled, 
and  the  degree  of  merit  which  belongs 
to  him.  The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  WU- 
liams)  finds  fault  with  the  provision  which 
I  have  proposed  for  the  services  of  Lord 
Hardinge;  because,  he  says,  that  there  is 
no  usage  for  granting  more  Uian  2,0002.  a 
year  to  the  descendants  in  the  third  gene- 
ration of  officers  who  have  been  rewarded 
by  Parliament.  Sir,  in  the  outset  of  my 
speech  making  this  proposal  to  the  House, 
I  stated  that  it  was  my  intention  to  ask 
nothing  contrary  to  precedent,  in  order 
that  we  might  come  to  an  unanimous  deci- 
sion on  this  occasion.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man is  mistaken  in  what  he  states.  Lord 
Amherst,  for  the  conquest  of  Canada,  was 
rewarded  by  a  pension  of  3,000/.  a  year ; 
Lord  Rodney  had  a  grant  of  a  pension  of 
3,0002.  a  year  for  three  lives,  and  not 
2,0002.  a  year  merely.  At  that  time  the 
Irish  Pension  List  was  in  existence,  and 
Lord  Rodney  had  only  2,0002.  a  year  voted 
by  Parliament  from  the  funds  of  this  coun- 
try ;  the  other  1,0002.  a  year  being  charged 
on  the  Irish  establishment.  Similar  ar- 
xangements  took  place  in  the  cases  of  Lord 
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Duncan  and  Lord  St.  Vincent.  Therefore, 
when  the  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  only 
2,0002.  a  year  had  ever  been  granted  to 
the  descendants  in  the  third  generation  of 
distinguished  officers,  he  was  in  error.  I 
wiU  not  say  a  word  on  the  merits  of  these 
gallant  officers.  This  is  not  a  fit  place  to 
enter  upon  that  discussion.  I  have  already 
attempted  to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of 
Sir  H.  Smith  and  the  other  officers  who 
have  been  referred  to;  and  I  think  that  the 
feeling  which  was  manifested  by  the  House 
on  that  occasion  proved  that  there  was  no 
indisposition  among  us  to  do  justice  to  the 
very  high  merits  of  Sir  H.  Smith.  I  am 
sure  I  spared  no  effort  to  mark  my  sense 
of  his  services.  The  Crown,  it  must  always 
be  remembered,  has  the  power  to  reward 
the  survivors  of  a  campaign  whose  services 
demand  it;  and  the  whole  military  patron- 
age of  the  Crown  is  available  for  such  pur- 
poses, as  has  been  shown  in  the  instance 
of  General  Pollock  and  other  distinguished 
officers.  Sir,  we  have  made  the  patronage 
of  the  Crown  available  to  mark  our  sense 
of  such  services,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Sir  H.  Smith  vrill  share  that  patronage  as 
occasion  occurs.  On  a  recent  occasion  who 
was  sent  for  by  the  Governor  General  to 
take  the  post  of  second  in  command  of  the 
army  of  the  Punjaub?  It  was  Sir  C.  Na- 
pier. What  higher  honour  than  that  could 
be  conferred  ?  He  was  sent  for  from  Scinde 
to  take  that  high  post,  which  had  been 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Governor  General. 
The  circumstance  of  the  termination  of  the 
war  when  he  came  up  prevented  that  in- 
tention from  being  carried  into  effect ;  but 
I  mention  this  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  the  Crown  has  the  power  of  rewarding 
distinguished  services,  and  that  there  is  no 
indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  use  that  power.  But  when  hon. 
Gentlemen  are  disposed  to  be  so  generous 
to  the  survivors,  they  must  recoUect  that 
the  Crown  has  had  brought  under  its  con- 
sideration the  claims  of  those  who  died  in 
the  service.  Sir  R.  Dick,  Sir  R.  Sale, 
and  General  M'CaskUl  all  fell  in  the  recent 
campaign.  General  M'Caskill  has  left  seven 
daughters ;  Sir  R.  Sale  has  left  a  family 
very  inadequately  provided  for ;  Sir  R. 
Dick  has  also  left  a  family.  I  think  that  is 
enough  to  show  what  must  be  the  number 
of  such  claims,  made  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, and  I  think,  also,  that  it  is 
better  to  leave  them  to  the  bounty  of  the 
Crown,  than  deprive  the  Crown  of  that  grace 
and  favour  of  which,  according  to  ancient 
usage,  it  is  the  proper  fountain.  I  can 
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only  further  state,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown, 
that  SQ  far  as  the  limited  means  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Crown  will  allow,  there  is 
every  disposition  tp  mark  its  sense  of  the 
gallant  services  of  thosp  officers  who  have 
died  in  service,  as  well  as  its  respect  for 
the  survivors ;  and,  certainly,  no  claims 
upon  the  hounty  of  the  Crown  are  stronger 
than  those  of  the  men  who  have  shown 
themselves  worthy  of  it  hy  their  gallant 
services. 

LoED  J,  RUSSELL  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  that  all  favour  and 
honour  ought  to  proceed  from  the  Crown; 
hut  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  spoke 
of  the  limited  means  for  rewarding  services 
that  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Crown,  he  must  say,  that  though  he 
thought  that  it  would  he  inconvenient 
either  that  the  House  should  originate 
these  grants,  or  that  the  Memhers  should 
he  coming  down  too  frequently  to  propose 
them  at  the  instance  of  the  Crown ;  still 
he  trusted  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
if  he  thought  those  means  of  which  he  had 
apoken  were  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose, 
should  ask  the  House  of  Commons  at  once 
to  vote  a  sum  from  which  the  Crown  might 
reward  services  as  they  arose,  rather  than 
have  the  ungrateful  task  of  refusing  those 
whom  he,  as  the  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
thought  ought  to  have  pensions  granted 
them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  daughters  of 
Sir  W.  Nott. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed :  Besolution  to  be 
reported. 

LORD  GOUGirS  PENSION. 

Her  Majesty's  Message  concerning  Lord 
Bough  was  then  considered  in  Committee, 
and  it  was — 

Betohed—"  That  the  muiimI  mm  of  3,000/.  be 
muted  to  Uer  Majesty,  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  the  said  annuity  to  eommence  from 
the  38th  day  of  April  184e,  and  to  be  setUed  in 
the  most  bencAoial  manner  upon  Lieutenant  Ge- 
neral Hugh  Lord  Gough,  and  the  two  next  sur- 
viving heirs  male  of  the  body  of  the  said  Hugh 
Lord  Gough." 

Vote  agreed  to.  Resolution  to  he  reported. 

CORN  IBfPORTATION  BILL. 

On  the  Question  that  the  Speaker  do 
leare  the  Chair,  for  the  House  to  go  into 
Committee  on  the  Com  Importation  Bill, 

Lom>  0.  BENTINCK  said:  Sir,  I  rise 
to  oppose  your  leaving  the  Chair,  as  a  new 
feature  and  a  new  character  has  arisen  in 
the  discussion  o(  tbb  question  since  it  came 


under  the  consideration  of  the  House,  hy 
what  has  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. The  right  hon.  Baronet  has 
allowed  it  to  go  forth  to  the  country  that 
those  measures  which  he  desires  to  have 
repealed,  and  which  at  the  time  he  first 
intimated  his  intention  tq  that  effect  he 
deemed  to  he  impolitic,  he  now  considers 
unjust — that  he  who  has  had  a  hand  in 
the  construction  of  every  Com  Law  Act 
that  has  heen  devised  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  has  now  heen  induced,  hy  the  de- 
bate of  the  last  three  months,  so  far  to 
change  his  opinion,  that  those  laws  which 
at  the  early  part  of  last  autumn  he  had 
disapproved  of  for  the  first  time,  he  now 
deems  to  he  ui\just.  I  think,  Sir,  we 
ought  not  to  allow  this  measure  to  go  fur- 
ther until  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
stated  those  views  upon  this  subject  which 
have  bduced  him  to  come  to  this  extraor- 
dinary conclusion,  who  has  for  so  many 
years  exerted  himself  tp  maintain  those 
laws.  Sir,  I  am  well  aware  that  by  delay- 
ing this  measure,  we  shall  be  told  that  we 
are  creating  a  staffnation  of  trade.  Sir, 
we  are  not  responsible  for  that  stagnation. 
It  is  not  those  who  resist  a  change  of  the 
laws,  but  those  who  are  creating  a  change 
in  the  commercial  laws  of  the  country,  who 
are  alone  responsible  for  this  stagnation. 
Sir,  we  have  been  told  again  and  again  in 
this  House — I  believe  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Lincolnshire— that  the 
farmers  of  England  are  desirous  to  see  a 
speedy  settlement  of  this  question.  Sir,  t 
do  not  admit  that  the  farmers  of  England 
are  desirous  to  see  a  speedy  settlement  of 
this  question,  unless  it  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  rejection  of  the  measure 
proposed  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  But, 
Sir,  if  I  am  to  be  told  that  the  farmers  of 
England  expect  that  the  price  of  com  will 
be  raised  by  the  introduction  of  1,500,000 
quarters  of  foreign  wheat  into  their  mar- 
kets, the  farmers  would  be  justly  liable  to 
that  accusation  which  was  once  made  un- 
justly against  them  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  the  city  of  London,  when  he 
said  that  '*  they  were  as  dull  as  the  clods 
ther  broke." 

Lord  J.  BUSSELL  :  I  never  said  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  When  I  proposed  a 
fixed  duty  of  8<.,  and  when  I  was  charged 
with  being  an  enemy  to  the  fanners,  I  told 
those  who  said  so  that  they  were  some- 
what of  the  character  which  you  just  de- 
scribed 

LoBO  G.  BENTINCK :   I  am  gl»d  to 
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61 
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lie<^r  iho  explanation  of  mj  noble  Friend. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  could  have  bpen  fore- 
Been  that  the  fanners  coiild  have  met  with 
such  double-aealing  and  treachery  from 
those  who  professed  to  he  their  friends. 
Sir,  it  lyas  certainly  stated  in  this  Pp^e 
that  the  fanners  of-  England  were  anxious 
to  see  1^  speedy  settlement  of  tl^is  question; 
and  it  vt^  fiqiher  stated  here  and  else- 
where that  it  vftuld  he  of  essential  sefvjce 
to  the  farmers  of  £nglai^d»  that  foreign 
whe^^  should  he  introduced  for  J^ome  con- 
sumption, and  to  assist  the  sftl^  of  their 
own  wheat.  If  I  look  hack  tq  all  former 
precedents,  I  cannot  see  one  single  instance 
in  which  the  ^portation  of  large  quantities 
of  foreign  grai^  cpuld  raise  t^e  price  of 
English  wheat.  I  can  recollect,  in  1838, 
when  th^  price  was  73s.,  that  there  w^re 
imported  in  about  si^  weeks  2,500,000 

Quarters  of  i^l^eat  into  this  country.  Was 
ie  effect  of  that  ^mportatipn  to  ^aisq  the 
pricp  of  Englisji  wheat,  or  ijflprove  the 
markets  for  the  ff^^mers?  The  effect  of 
tliat  importatiou  was  to  )ower  the  price  pf 
-If heat  to  tl^Q  full  extent  o^  12^.  a  quarter. 
Again,  iq  1842 — soon  f^fter  thp  passing  of 
the  law  of  1842 — as  §pon,  in  fact,  &s  {t 
camp  well  i^to  operatipn — the  prices  and 
quantity  imported  were  fks  follow : — 

Quarters. 


311,193 
2,186,000 


1842.  Price. 

July  30 * 68«.) 

Augu<t97 66m,> 

Septembers 53«.>| 

Showing  a  &U  of  1041. 

1843.  Price.  ^^firtefi). 

August  19 5^S.\  QA  QQQ 

August  26 6QsJ  ^^'^^^ 

September  16    50«.  748,454 

Fall  98, 

1844.  Price.  Quarters. 

inly  90 644.  S6iMS. 

AugOBtlp 48«.  14),16p. 

FaU  ea. 
1845. 
No  ifaportation  ez$eedi;ig  15,027  Quarters. 

Prices  gradually  rose,  the  greatest  rise 
being  6s.  2d.  In  the  month  of  August 
onlj  907  quarters  of  fqrpign  wheat  were 
impQr^4«  Sir,  I  think  that  I  haye  shown 
clearly  that  farmers  must  be  an  easily  de- 
luded set,  if  they  wi^  belieye  that  the  ^- 
troduction  of  1,500,000  of  quarters  of 
foreign  grain  will  enhance  the  price  of 
English  wheat,  or  be  any  benefit  to  them. 
I  refer  back  again  to  1838,  when,  as  I 
before  stated,  upwards  of  1,500,000  quar- 
ters were  imported,  and  will  read  a  de- 
scription of  the  markets,  during  several 
weeks  in  September  and  October  of  that 
year,  as  yet  set  forth  in  Knight's  Political 
Jiictiotiary: — 


During  the  week  of  nominal  duty  no  less 
than  1,514,047  quarters  of  foreign  w^eat 
were  liherated'  from  bppd,  and  flung  sud- 
denly into  the  English  markets,  deranging 
every  calculation  of  the  merchant  and 
farmer,  but  affording  a  rich  harvest  tp  the 
speculators.  The  cargoes  which  arrived 
too  lat^  to  profit  by  the  low  duties  perished 
in  the  warehouses,  and  were  thrown  into 
the  sea  when  they  became  unfit  for  human 
food.  As  I  have  before  stated,  the  result 
was  to  reduce  the  price  of  wheat  to  the 
full  pxtent,  12*.  ^  quarter,  and,  therefore, 
if  the  experience  of  the  past  is  worth  any- 
thing, it  will  be  this,  that  the  farmers  of 
England  will  learn  th^t  they  ought  to  keep 
away  from  foreig^^  importation  as  long  as 
possible,  as  t^e  bringing  into  consumption 
those  1,500,000  quarters  of  wheat  will 
only  be  to  reduce  prices.  Is  there  any- 
thing in  the  state  of  the  markets,  either  as 
to  the  existing  prices  or  the  quantity  that 
is  to  be  qousumed,  T^t^ch  should  ;ndupe  us 
to  forget  the  interest  of  the  farmer  for  the 
sake  of  the  consumer  ?  The  average  price 
of  wjieat  on  the  25th  of  April  was  no  ^[lore 
than  55s.  6d.,  and  that.  Sir,  is  within  the 
range  of  54«.  ai^^  56«.,  which,  four  years 
ago,  the  right  hoQ.  Baronet  at  the  head  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  stated  was  the 
price  which  would  generally  be  obtained  by 
the  operation  of  tis  feill.  '  Well,  Sir,  has 
the  supply  and  \llxe  consumption  bee^  af- 
fected by  the  stagnation  in  the  com  mar- 
ket ?  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  compare 
the  qui^ntity  of  grai^  sql^  in  England 
within  the  lasj;  four  weeks  with  tlie  quan- 
tity 9old  dufing  the  same  period  of  last 
jesLT,  which  is  as  follows.  Tjie  i^phle  Lprd 
read  the  following  : — 

"  Comparative  Statement  of  Grain  sold  ia  £Q|r. 
lanc|,  ioc  the  past  Four  "Wee^^s,  with  X\ie  same 
period  for  1845  : — 

To  6th  AprU,  1845. 

«.  d.  '  Quarters. 

Wheat  46  5  ...  1^3,100 

Barley 32  6  ...  47,878 

O^^ta 21  4  ...  44,891 

Rye  39  6  ...  170 

Beans    85  0  ...  9,203 

Peas 85  7  ...  1,383 


C2 


Broiight  forward 


220,12i 


Wheat 
Barley 
Oats  ... 
Rye  ... 
Beans 
Peas... 


Carried  forward  . 
To  12th  April. 

46    3  . 

82    5  . 

20    9  . 

6  . 

6  . 

6 


SO 
85 
86 
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weeks  than  in  four  weeks  of  the  year  that 
is  gone  by.  I  hope,  therefore,  if  there  is 
any  fanner  who  has  been  led  to  believe, 
from  false  friends,  that  his  interests  are 
suffering  by  not  haying  an  immediate  set- 
tlement of  this  question,  he  will  now  know 
that  it  is  not  so,  but  quite  the  contrary; 
and  in  reference  to  the  statement  that 
prices  would  be  improved  by  the  infusion 
of  foreign  com,  I  think  I  have  shown  that 
there  can  be  no  proof  of  that  assertion. 
Sir,  again,  with  respect  to  prices.  We 
are  told  that  this  is  a  year  of  famine;  and 
I  find,  upon  comparing  the  price  of  this 
year  with  the  price  of  last  year — which,  I 
believe,  was  the  cheapest  year  since  1836 
I  find  that  wheat  has  risen  in  price  21 


11 
11 

4 
1 
1 
1 


To  19th  Apri]. 

Wheat  45  " 

Barley 81 

OaU 21 

Rye  82 

Beans    85 

Peas 86 

To  26th  April. 

Wheat  45  11     . 

Barley  81    6    . 

Oats 20  11     . 

Rye  30    9    . 

Beans  85    9    . 

Peasv 86    1     . 


226,124 

99,629 

42.188 

58,304 

92 

^270 

878 

108,786 

86,882 

41,189 

94 

7,426 

840 

115,876 

29,255 

47,895 

207 

9,369 

706 


Wheat 
Barley  . 
Oats  ... 
Rye 


Total ...  821,291 
To  4th  April,  1846. 

65    9     ...  120,292 

, 80    0     ...  73,598 

22    6    ...  56,479 

38    7    ...  800 

84  10     ...  11,460 

Feas 84    2     ...  1,831 

To  nth  April. 

Wheat  56    0    ...  104,616 

Barley  80    9    ...  66.285 

Oats 22    9     ...  46,608 

Rye  S3    4    ...  200 

Beans  36    1     ...  11,961 

Peas 88    8    ...  1,965 

*To  16th  April. 

Wheat  55  10    ...  101,107 

Barley  80    5     ...  58,140 

OaU 22    9    ...  41,987 

Rye  85    5    ...  871 

Beans  84    9     ...  9.599 

Peas 84    5     ...  1,456 

To  25th  April. 

Wheat  55    6    ...  118,857 

Barley 80     1     ...  58.641 

OaU 28    4     ...  45,537 

Rye  88    7    ...  832 

Beans   84  10    ...  10,536 

Peas 33  10    ...  1.892 

Total ...  987,990" 

So  that  in  this  year  of  stagnation  of  trade, 
in  this  year  of  famine,  uiere  have  been 
1 16,000  quarters  more  of  grain  sold  in  the 
288  markets  of  England  than  were  sold  in 
the  four  corresponding  weeks  of  last  year. 
Let  the  fanners  of  England  recollect  that 
this  grain  is  of  their  own  growth,  for  there 
has  Men  scarcely  any  foreign  grab  intro- 
duced into  the  markets  during  the  last 
month,  which  shows  clearly  that  they  pos- 
sess an  advantage  so  long  as  this  delay  is 
continued,  which  permits  them  to  retain  a 
monopoly  of  their  markets;  and  the  people 
of  England  are  not  suffering  from  any  stmt 
whilst  they  have  the  means  of  purchasing 
116,000  quarters  more  within  the  last  four 


per  cent,  oats  11|  per  cent,  and  rye  20i 
per  cent;  whilst  every  other  description  w 
grain  has  fallen  in  a  great  degree.  I  am 
^erefore  surprised,  when  I  hear  people 
talk  of  famine,  to  find  that  wheat  has  risen 
only  21  per  cent  upon  the  price  of  that 
year,  and  when  it  was  the  very  lowest; 
and  the  food  of  the  people  of  Ireland  has 
risen  only  10  per  cent,  therefore,  1  am 
reduced  to  thiu  that  ^ose  who  talk  of 
famine  do  not  know  much  about  it.  Sir, 
on  a  former  occasion  1  showed,  succes- 
folly,  I  believe,  to  this  House,  that  the 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  wheat  had  been 
much  lower  in  this  country  since  the  Bill 
of  1842  had  become  the  law  of  this  coun- 
try. I  was  answered  again,  by  being  told 
thieit  the  price  of  wheat  in  foreign  countries 
was  dependent  upon  the  price  of  wheat  in 
this  country — an  assertion  which  I  am  not 
disposed  to  admit.  Rye  and  oats  have 
not  been  considered  of  so  much  importance 
as  other  kinds  of  grain  in  this  country, 
and  therefore  there  has  not  been  the  same 
facility  for  discovering  their  respective 
prices.  Sir,  I  have  been  enabled  to  ob- 
tain an  account  of  the  prices  and  fiuctu»- 
tions  of  rye  and  oats  in  several  countries  in 
Europe  from  1835  to  1840,  which  were  aa 
follows  :— 

AXSTSBDAM.  Greatest 

flaetaatioii  in 
s.  J.  FlnetaatifOQ.  the  same  year. 
Highest  (1889)  42  6\    percent.         percent. 
Uwest  (1889)    17  6/        147     1889      147 

Arenfe  price,  6  Tcsrs,  15s.  5^ 

niTTO  OATS. 

Higlisst(1889)  23  5\    percent.  percent. 

Lowest  (1886)     9  0/         155     1836       122 

Namely,  highest,  20«. ;  lowest,  8#. 

■AMBCBOB   BTS. 

Highest  (1839)  53  0\     per  cent.  per  cent. 

Lowest   (1837)  20  6/         165      1839       112 

Nainely,  highest,  53s. ;  lowest,  24s.  9d, 
Afctngo  pric«,  Oyn.,  19s.  dd. 
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OATS. 

Highest (1840)  30  0\     percent.  percent. 

Lowest  (1836)  11  0/         172      1838      163 

Namely, highest,  29s.  Sd, ;  lowest,  lis.  3d. 

DARTZIO  BTX. 

Highest  (1840)  31  8 >     percent  percent. 

Lowest  (1839)  10  6|        210      1838      163 

Namely,  highest,  27s.  6<f. ;  lowest,  12s. 
Ayerage  price,  6  yrs,  10s.  8J<f. 

OATS. 

Highest  (1838)  14  0\    per  cent.  per  cent. 

Lowest  (1836)    6  6/         133      1835        54 

Namely,  highest,  10s.;  lowest,  6s.  6d. 

BIOA  BTB. 

Highest  (1840)  28  0\    percent.  percent. 

Lowest  (1839)  15  0/         86        1838        68 

Namely,  highest,  27s. ;  lowest,  16s. 
Ayerage  price,  5  years,  14s.  M. 


Highest  (1839)  20  0\ 
Lowest  (1837)  10  9/ 


OATS. 

percent.  percent. 

100      1837        70 
Namely,  highest,  17s. ;  lowest,  10s. 

Now,  Sir,  when  it  is  recollected,  that  after 
the  passing  of  the  Com  Bill  of  1842,  that 
the  fluctuations  of  prices  in  this  country  have 
never  exceeded  30  per  cent  in  the  food  of 
the  people,  it  must  he  evident,  that  those 
people  who  relj  upon  the  principle  that  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  will  create  greater 
steadiness  of  prices,  will  find  that  they  are 
much  mistaken;  for  instead  of  prices  oh- 
taming  greater  steadiness,  they  must,  hy 
a  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  he  affected  hy 
the  fluctuations  of  other  countries.     The 
late  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  has  heen  always 
considered  a  good  authority,  and  whose 
opinions  have  often  heen  referred  to,  held 
the  language  from  1814  down  to  the  period 
of  his  death,  that  the  prices  should  remain 
steady,  and  it  was  fluctuation  which  most 
affected  the  interests  of  the  coimtry ;  there- 
fore. Sir,  if  I  have  shown  you  that  not  only 
in  wheat,  hut  in  rye  and  oats,  the  food  of 
the  people  of  those  countries — ^that  in  all 
foreign  coimtries,  the  fluctuations  in  prices 
have  heen  much  greater  than  in  England 
during  the  existence  of  the  sliding-scale; 
unless  you  are  ahle  to  refute  those  state- 
ments of  mine  the  ground  is  cut  from  under 
your  feet,  when  you  endeavour  to  impress 
upon  the  farmers  that  the  country  will 
prosper  under  a  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  to 
a  greater  extent  than  under  that  of  the 
sliding-scale.  Sir,  we  were  told  in  the  early 
part  of  this  discussion,  that  it  was  for  us  to 
choose  as  our  motto,  **  Advance*'  or  **  Re- 
cede."    We  were  told  hy  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
that  if  we  made  our  election  to  advance, 
we  should  raise  the  watchword  for  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  America — that  there 
would  he  no  State  of  Europe  or  America 
in  which  the  friends  of  commercial  freedom 
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would  not  be  encouraged.    We  were  told 
that  Prussia  was  already  shaken.     Sir, 
we  were  told  once  before,  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Bolton,  that  Pmssia 
was  determined  to  retreat — that  we  had 
only  to  mitigate  our  laws  regarding  com 
and  timber,  and  that  Pmssia  would  imme- 
diately relax  her  restrictionsi     Well,  Sir, 
we  do  largely  relax,  both  in  regard  to  timber 
and  com;  but  Prussia  has  not  been  shaken 
— Prussia  has  not  relaxed — ^but  has  drawn 
closer  the  laws  with  regard  to  her  trade 
with  this  country.     Sir,  we  were  told  that 
if  we  relaxed,  it  would  have  a  great  effect 
upon  the  French  Government — that  re- 
flecting minds  in  France  would  be  enabled 
successfolly  to  work  with  the  Chambers  of 
France,  and  the  authorities  which  consist 
of  the  conunercial  interests  of  the  country. 
Sir,  when  the  right  hon.  Baronet  comes 
down  to  this  House,  and  states  that  the 
Government  of  France  are  willing  to  relax 
her  laws,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  some  formal  in- 
formation to  that  effect.    But,  Sir,  what 
is  the  course  that  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Ministers  of  France  ?     Do  M.  Guizot  and 
the  other  Ministers  seize  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  admiration  of  the  policy  of 
England,  and  give  the  highest  praise  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  ?    Far  ^m  it:  they 
tell  the  people  of  France  that  France  is 
not  prepared  to  tread  in  the  path  of  Eng- 
land.    Sir,  do  not  we  find  that  France  has 
not  adopted  the  watchword,  or  attempted 
to  avail  herself  of  the  relaxation  in  our 
duties  ?     When  we  find  that  the  promise 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  no  chance 
of  being  fulfilled,  you  are  not  entitled  to 
say  that  she  acts  with  any  degree  of  reci- 
procity.   The  language  used  by  M.  Guizot 
is  as  remarkable  as  it  is  beautiful;  and  I 
am  sure  the  House  will  excuse  me  for 
reading  a  passage  from  the  report  of  the 
French  Chambers  on  the  1st  of  April  last. 
M.  Guizot  says — 

"  No  one,  Grentlemen,  is  a  greater  friend  than  I 
am  to  the  influence  of  landed  property,  and,  I 
will  say,  to  the  preponderance  of  the  agricultural 
interests  in  a  great  country.  I  am  convinced  that 
that  interest  is  the  best  and  most  solid  foundation 
for  the  prosperity  and  the  security  of  society.  I 
am,  then,  for  my  own  part,  a  very  sincere  and  very 
decided  friend  of  the  influence  of  the  agricultural 
interest  in  a  great  country.  No  one  can  deny  that 
in  England  in  particular  it  is  the  influence  of  land- 
ed property,  of  the  agricultural  interest,  to  the 
influence  of  what  people  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
calling  the  territorial  aristocracy,  that  England 
owes  its  strength,  and  a  great  part  of  its  liberties, 
and  its  prosperity.  England  has  found  in  that 
class  what  all  great  nations  will  find  among  the 
same  class,  while  they  search  for  it,  the  spirit  of 
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that  the  success  of  the  Drinciples  hitherto 
acted  upon  in  Prussia  will  induce  her  to  an 
Abandonment  of  her  present  course.  When 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  talked  about  Prus- 
sia, and  anticipated  such  flattering  results 
from  the  reciprocity  system,  I  think  he 
found  himself  in  the  same  fooPs  paradise 
as  was  expressed  by  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Secretary  at  War,  referring  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Bbltbn.  Prussia  may,  indeed,  rejoice  at 
being  able  to  export  larger  quantities  of 
timber  and  com ;  but  I  do  hot  think  it  will 
be  found  that  she  will  import  more  of  our 
cotton  manufactures,  of  our  printed  cali- 
coes, than  she  does  at  present.  Now,  Sir, 
with  respect  to  America.  Do  yon  think 
the  United  States  of  America  are  prepared 
to  abolish  her  hostile  tariffs  ?  Docs  the 
last  news  from  America  display  any  inten- 
tion 0^  adopting  such  a  line  of  policy  t  I 
think  not.  It  is  apparent  from  the  latest 
information,  that  there  is  no  probability  of 
her  being  able  to  spare  the  revenue  which 
is  at  present  raised  by  her  high  tariffs. 
Well,  then.  Sir,  is  there  anything  that  has 
transpired  since  the  last  discussion  upon 
the  Com  Laws  in  this  Honsc,  to  make  us 
lean  more  strongly  to  the  policy  of  Gorcm- 
ment  respecting  them?  Has  anything 
transpired  with  regard  to  Ireland,  out  of 
which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  can  argue  that 
the  protective  system  ought  to  be  done  away 
with?  Has  that  potato  famine  which  it  was 
at  first  predicted  would  occur  in  Febroary 
— afterwards,  as  the  debate  wore  on,  was 
postponed  till  March — ^and  then,  as  this 
discussion  drew  **its  slow  length  along," 
was  put  off  again  until  May,  when  it  was 
solemnly  declared,  in  prophetic  tones,  that 
that  month  would  not  have  arrived  until 
all  his  melancholy  forebodings  had  been 
confirmed — ^has  that  famine,  I  say.  Sir, 
arrived  yet?  The  fulfilment  of  the  last 
prophecy  was  postponed  until  July.  Now, 
I  ask  the  Government,  has  that  potato 
famine  happened?  So  far  from  it.  Sir, 
I  believe,  generally  speaking,  the  prices 
of  potatoes  have  fallen,  rather  than  in- 
creased in  the  course  of  the  last  few 
weeks.  Unquestionably,  there  is  far  from 
being  a  famine  anywhere;  nor  can  it  be 
said,  except  in  a  few  localities,  that  there 
is  even  greater  than  even  ordinary  scarcity. 
Scarcity  there  may  be — which,  unfortu- 
nately, is  nothing  new  in  many  districts  in 
Ireland;  but  famine  is  quite  a  different 
thing.  In  Cork,  we  were  told,  the  great- 
est scarcity  prevailed.  We  were  told  that 
in  the  city  of  Cork  dierc  was  great  scar- 


conservatism  And  the  spirit  of  independence  at  the 
pame  time  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  two  great  pledges 
bf  liberty  and  political  power." 

These,  Sir,  are  the  sentiments  of  one  of 
the  wisest  Ministers  that  ever  governed  a 
great  country.  These  are  the  sentiments 
of  one  of  the  wisest  Ministers-r-of  one  of 
tiie  wisest  Monarchs,  that  ever  reigned 
over  France.  These  are  the  sentinlents 
once  entertained  by  Her  Majesty's  Minis* 
ters;  and  happy  would  it  be,  in  my  opinion, 
for  England,  if  she  now  had  Ministers 
fitting  on  those  benches  who  enteHained 
opinions  expressed  with  so  mnch  eloquence 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  first  day 
of  April  last.  But,  Sir,  if  such  have  been 
the  language  add  sentiments  of  M.  Goizot, 
it  is  for  this  House  and  for  the  country  to 
consider  what  has  been  the  language  of 
this  Minister  so  far  As  the  t>ropo8ea  re- 
laxations are  concerned ;  and  what  his 
disposition  to  adopt  a  system  of  recipro- 
city. Speaking  of  Sir  Robert  Fed's  plan, 
he  says — 

'*  Let  us,  therefbre,  lay  the  first  portion  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  plan  aside.  It  is  a  great  and  beaa- 
tiful  spectacle  girep  to  us,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
it  which  we  should  hurry  ourselves  to  take  or  to 
apply  at  homo.  Let  us,  then,  look  to  the  second. 
Gentlemen,  the  second  part,  the  extension  of  com- 
petition as  applied  to  the  different  branohes  of  na- 
tional industry,  my  hon.  Friend  the  Minister  of 
Commerce  frankly  told  you  yesterday  was  the  very 
plan  on  which  the  French  Government  has  been 
acting  for  several  years  past.  It  is  true  that  In 
the  matter  of  industry  wo  are  conversators,  we 
are  protectors.  We  intend  to  maintain  the  con- 
servative system  and  the  protecting  system :  but 
we  also  intend  to  modify,  to  enlarge,  and  to  soften 
it  in  pro|)ortion  as  new  wants  may  require,  and 
as  the  change  or  new  opi)oKunitles  may  cast  up. 
Not  only  do  we  intend  to  do  this,  but  we  have 
always  done  it.  Uow  many  prohibitions  have  been 
abolished  since  1830?  IIow  many  tariffs  have 
been  lowered  ?  If  a  table  of  these  abolitions  and 
reductions  were  placed  before  you,  you  would  see 
wlmt  progress  we  have  already  made  in  that 
eourse,  truly  liberal  and  reforming,  while  it  is  at 
the  same  time  moderate  and  prudent." 

I  wish  the  First  Minister  of  this  country 
riiowed  the  same  prudence  as  has  been 
manifested  by  the  Ministsr  of  a  foreign 
country.  What  are  the  sentiments  of  the 
French  Minister  of  Commerce  ?  Speaking 
of  the  commercial  reforms  of  the  English 
Ministry,  he  says-^ 

"  The  economical  reforms  proposed  in  the  Bri- 
tish ParlUnient  cannot  fidl  to  luve  fixed  the  gene, 
ral  attention.  Those  wlio  think  that  we  should 
not  hesitate  to  imitate  the  example  given  us  by 
the  English  Parliament,  advise  a  premature  and 
dangerous  act." 

I  do  not  think,  notwithstanding  what  has 
been  said  to  the  contrary,  that  Prussia  will 
M  into  onrttne  of  policy.    I  do  not  think 
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oitj.  I  elm  hardlj  believe  thai  the  desti- 
tution there  can  be  so  great  as  has  been 
set  forth.  Cork,  it  is  said,  has  one  of  the 
ir^thiest  corporations  in  Irelahd;  it  is 
said  to  enjoy  a  revenue  of  70,000?.  or 
80,000?.  a  year.  And  how  much  has  this 
wealthy  corporation  subscribed  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  people  ?  1002. 1—100?.  towai-ds 
"the  relief  of  the  starving  people  of  Cork!  '* 
Why,  Sir,  can  any  man  of  sense  believe 
that  the  corporation  of  Cork,  with  a  reve- 
nue of  70,000?.  or  80,000/.  a  year,  would 
subscribe  but  100?.  if  they  really  believed 
that  destitution  existed  to  the  extent  stated 
by  Her  Majesty's  MrQistei*s,  and  in  some 
of  the  reports  laid  before  Parliament? 
But,  Sir,  I  have  other  proof  that  the  scar- 
city of  potatoes  cannot  be  altogether  so 
great  in  the  county  of  Cork  as  has  been 
represented.  I  have  a  letter  here  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Great  Western  Steam 
Compikny,  mentioning,  that  on  the  1st  of 
May  the  Olive  packet  arrived  at  Bristol 
with  sixty  tons  of  potatoes  from  the  county 
of  Cork.  What  are  the  gentry  of  Ireland 
doing?  What  is  the  Government  of  Ire- 
land about,  if  famine  prevails,  that  they  do 
not  buy  up  the  potatoes  and  prevent  their 
exportation  ?  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter 
referring  to  another  county,  which,  when 
distress  prevails,  has  always  been  the  £rst 
to  feel  it — 1  mean  the  county  of  Mayo — 
and  what  states  this  letter?  It  is  from 
Mr.  Browne,  who  was  once  a  Member  of 
this  House.  It  is  dated  April  21,  1846, 
and  addressed  to  my  noble  Friend  Lord 
Stanley.  It  is  perhaps  as  well  to  state 
that  Mr.  Browne  is  the  agent,  I  should 
rather  say  the  cousin,  of  the  Marquess  of 
Sligo,  and  that  he  manages  the  Irish  estates 
of  that  nobleman.  The  letter  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"Market  Browne,  Monday  31,  1846. 
"Mj  dear  Lord — I  hare  thought  it  right  to 
pennit  three  weeks  to  pass  over  since  I  last  wrote, 
in  order  that  I  might  be  enabled  to  send  your 
Lordship  a  report  embracing  the  proceedings  of 
these  markets  in  our  principal  towns,  and  which 
generally  regulate  and  determine  the  prices 
throughout  the  country  :  the  markets  of  Westport 
and  Castlebar,  to  which  I  refer,  three  weeks  since, 
suddenly,  and  without  any  apparent  cause,  got 
into  a  very  excited  state,  and  prices  of  meal  and 
potatoes  advanced  considerably." 

It  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  the  markets 
should  be  excited  when  Her  Majesty's 
Minist^jrs  alarmed  the  country  by  declaring 
there  was  danger  of  a  famine.  When  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  who,  in  former  periods, 
have  been  looked  up  to  as  speaking  nothing 
but  the  truth,  as  accurately  describing  the 
condition  of  the  country,  have,  to  wrve 


their  own  purposes,  raised  an  excitement 
by  which  they  hoped  to  carry  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws  ;  it  is  little  wonder  the 
markets  should  have  been  disturbed,  and 
that  men's  minds  should  have  been  excited. 
It  is,  I  sfciy.  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  who 
by  concocting  a  false  alarm — who  by  ex- 
aggerating local  appearances  of  scarcity 
ihtb  a  general  famine — ^It  is  they  who  have 
caused  an  unnatural  elevation  of  the  price 
of  food,  by  raising  a  hope  that  those  who 
bought  it  up  for  gain,  would  be  able  to  seU 
it  again  at  famine  price.  If  the  price  of 
fobd  in  Ireland  was  at  one  period  unna- 
turally high,  it  was  in  a  great  measure 
caused  by  the  alarm  wickedly  and  un- 
foundedly raised  by  the  Government.  The 
letter  goes  .on  to  bay — 

"  But  the  two  last  market  prices  of  potatoes  and 
meal  have  returned  to  the  most  moderate  rates. 
With  ftu|(plies,  which,  both  in  quantity  and  quality, 
have  never  been  exceeded  at  this  season  of  the 
year — indeed,  the  supply  of  potatoes  at  Westport, 
last  Thursday,  was  so  great,  that  a  considerable 
portion  had  to  be  stored  from  want  of  purchasers ; 
and,  at  C&stlebar,  Saturday's  prices  were  drooping, 
with  a  fiill  supply  and  quality  excellent :  the  pre- 
sent prices  throughout  the  Country  may  thui  be 
quoted : — Perlor  potatoes,  first  quality  of  the 
article,  from  S\d.  to  id.  per  stone ;  lumper  po- 
tatoes, second  quality,  ^\d.  to  3d.  per  stone  ;  oat- 
meal in  the  greatest  abundance  at  from  14^.  to 
IBs.  per  ewt.  Here  we  have  not  the  slightest  ex- 
citement on  the  score  of  famine,  or  even  scarcity  ; 
for  every  one  feels  confident  that  the  former  is 
impossible,  while  the  latter,  if  it  comes,  can  be 
easily  met  by  the  supplies  already  secured  for 
themselves  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  population, 
and  with  the  huge  amount  of  oatmekl  in  the  hands 
of  merchants  and  petty  speculators  throughout 
the  country.  In  short,  every  day's  experience 
strongly  points  out  the  exaggerated  statements 
which  the  Groremment  have  thought  it  right  to 
put  forward  as  a  foundation  for  their  ruinous  pro- 
ceedings, which  will  prove  much  more  rotten  than 
their  poor  potato  allies.  The  county  surveyor, 
Mr.  Best,  a  most  intelligent  man,  and  who,  for  the 
last  month,  in  attendance  at  the  usual  and  extra- 
ordinary road  sessions,  hiis  been  lately  in  every 
hole  and  comer  of  the  county,  no  later  than  Satur- 
day, in  the  course  of  a  long  conversation  with  me, 
told  me  that  he  had  no  fears  about  famine  ;  that 
even  a  scarcity  he  did  not  think  was  to  be  appre- 
hended beyond  a  period  of  three  or  four  weeks 
between  the  old  and  new  crop  ;  and  that  he  knew 
that  there  were  aihple  supplies  to  meet  every  pos- 
sible demand.  The  present  distress,  he  says,  is  to 
be  found  in  little  over-peopled  spots,  the  property 
of  poor,  negligent,  oir  absentee  landlords,  who  un- 
der any  circumstances,  must  be  wretched  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  He  says  that  he  has  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  there  never  was  such  a  delu- 
sion attempted  as  the  idea  of  famine  in  this  part 
of  Ireland.  Lord  Lucan's  agent  also  told  me  on 
Saturday,  that  he  apprehended  hot  in  the  least 
even  a  serious  scarcity  ;  that  Lord  Lucan  had  sent 
him  instructions  a  few  days  previously  to  purchase 
fifty  tons  of  oatmeal  for  his  tenantry ;  but  that  ha 
replied  to  Lord  Lucan  that  he  did  not  think  it  ne- 
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Caher,  April  20,  and  the  passage  nuui 
thus:-— 


eeuary  to  make  the  porchMe,  both  on  the  groandf 
that  he  did  not  believe  the  tenantry  would  require 
it,  and  that  most  likely,  from  the  abundance  of 
supplies,  prices  would  be  much  more  moderate  in 
a  month  than  now.  The  next  great  property  is 
Sir  Roger  Pitman's.  His  agent  takes  exactly  the 
same  riew  of  things  as  Loni  Luoan's,  and  as  to 
Lord  Sligo*s  huge  principality  here,  for,  in  truth, 
from  its  extent,  it  may  be  so  termed,  we  hare  no 
foars,  for  the  people  on  it  haye  as  yet  plenty,  and 
anything  that  is  wanting,  should  there  be  a  little 
pressure,  Lord  Sligo  wiU  himself  find.  Under  all 
these  circumstances,  as  you  may  suppose,  we  are 
in  good  spirits  here;  and  if  the  Goremment  will  be 
ehuitable  enough  not  to  try  and  oonTinee  us  that 
we  are  dying  of  hunger  and  disease,  while  we  are 
contented,  ^e,  and  hearty,  we  shall  weather  the 
storm  that  they,  with  such  industry,  hare  raised 
wantonly,  and  cruelly ;  it  must  be  said  that  they 
have  (like  in  all  such  matters)  been  obliged  to 
bolster  up  their  first  exaggeration  (a  mild  term), 
by  adding  a  more  gross  story  in  the  matter  of  pes- 
tilence, which  is  not  at  present  to  be  heard  of  any- 


I  haye  shown  yon  then*  that  in  Mayo,  the 
highest  quality  of  potato,  ranged  at  3ld, 
to  id.  per  stone,  and  the  second  quauty 
from  2\d,  to  3d,  per  stene.  I  haye  also 
shown  you  that  oatmeal  has  varied  its  price, 
at  from  14«.  to  15«.  a  cwt.  Does  that 
betoken  scarcity?  I  think  I  haye  given 
you  a  fair  picture  of  the  actual  state  of 
things  in  Mayo.  I  will  now  turn  to  Tip- 
perary.  And  first  I  will  quote  the  state- 
ment of  the  correspondent  of  the  Dublin 
Evening  Mail  of  May  1 ;  he  says — 

"  The  Ubourers  in  the  South  Riding  of  Tippe- 
Tmry  refuse  to  work  for  less  than  Is.  4d,  a  day, 
which  is  an  adranoe  of  id,  per  diem  on  the  rate  of 
wages  paid  last  year.  In  most  cases  the  farmers 
have  been  obliged  to  pay  the  adrance,  otherwise 
their  lands  would  have  remained  uncultiyated  this 
spring.  The  best  potatoes  were  selling  in  Cashel 
last  Saturday  at  id,  a  stone  of  fourteen  pounds. 
Cashel  is  the  most  extensire  market  for  potatoes 
of  any  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  and  generally 
regulates  the  prices  of  those  rates  in  all  the  other 
markets  of  that  country,  being  the  pUce  from 
which  the  colliers  of  Sliereardah  are  principally 
supplied.  The  demand  at  present  is  mostly  for 
seed  potatoes,  to  be  put  into  the  ground  during 
the  month  of  May.  As  yet  no  yery  extraordinary 
scarcity  appears ;  and  it  is  thought  that,  after  the 
ptlanting  season  is  over,  the  prioes  must  foil  con- 
siderably, and  indeed,  that  those  of  inferior  quality 
will  be  then  altogether  unsaleable.  Indian  meal 
is  beginning  to  make  its  appearance,  and  the  preju- 
dices against  its-use  are  wearing  away.  The  min- 
ing colliers  use  it  abundantly,  and  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  better  food  than  agricultural  labourers. 
The  miners  seldom  eulttyate  any  land,  but  depend 
almost  entirely  on  the  markets  for  their  subsist- 
ence. Their  wages  are  good,  being  from  is,  to 
9s,  6d,  per  day,  according  to  abiUties.*' 

But,  Sir,  I  haye  other  letters  from  Tippe- 
rary. I  hare  one  from  Lord  GlengaU  to 
the  Earl  of  CharieyiUe,  of  which  I  will  read 
•n  extract  to  the  House.     It  is  dated 


'*  With  respect  to  the  outrages  which  haye  taken 
place  at  Glonmel  and  rieinity,  I  haye  to  state,  that 
on  the  17th  instant,  the  magistrates  of  Clonmel 
met,  during  the  turmoil,  and  represented  to  Go- 
yemment  that  the  outrages  which  haye  taken  place 
in  that  town  and  neighbourhood,  particularly  the 
attack  on  the  boats,  haye  not  been  committed  by 
the  destitute  poor;  that  though  destitution  does 
exist  to  a  great  extent,  it  u  made  by  others  a  pre- 
text for  an  insurrectionary  moyement  of  a  yery 
dangerous  character,  which,  if  not  immediately 
checked,  may  be  productiye  of  yery  serious  conse- 
quences; that  paitiee  of  loose  character,  at  night, 
went  to  the  formers  residing  at  the  foot  of  Sliem, 
Naman  Mountain,  and  obliged  them  to  join  the 
moyement,  and  giye  their  carts  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  them  at  the  bridge  of  KiUshelan  yillage, 
m  order  to  carry  away  the  plunder  taken  from  the 
boats  of  the  Clonmel  merchants ;  they  also  stated, 
that  on  the  day  prerious  (the  16th)  they  had  infor- 
mation of  a  large  party  of  armed  men  being  at  the 
aboye  bridge.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  confidently 
state,  that  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  autho- 
rities that  these  outrages  haye  been  principally,  if 
not  wholly,  committed  by  mere  plunderers,  and  by 
mobs  of  farmers'  seryant  men,  temporarily  hired, 
and  other  loose  characters,  strangers  in  this  country, 
who,  this  season  in  eyery  year,  wander  about  the 
country,  looking  for  employment.  I  should  add 
that  Clonmel  cannot  be  excelled  by  any  town  in 
England  of  same  extent,  for  more  steady,  regular, 
and  constant  employment  of  mechanics  and  the 
labouring  classes." 

With  respect  to  the  price  of  potatoes  at 
Clonmel,  when  the  returns  were  made  to 
this  House,  they  were  stated  at  5d.  and 
5]ld,  per  stone.  On  the  18th  of  April,  as 
appears  from  a  return  in  my  hand,  good 
potatoes  were  in  the  next  principal  town, 
and  in  the  same  county,  Cashel,  only  3)d. 
per  stone — a  sufficient  proof  that  the  tem- 
porarr  rise  in  the  markets  was  the  effect 
of  sudden  excitement.  I  belieye  it  is  no- 
torious that  the  disturhances  which  occurred 
in  Carrick-on-Suir  did  not  arise  from  the 
destitution  of  the  rioters,  for  it  is  stated 
that  two  of  the  ringleaders  had,  the  one  a 
hank  receipt  for  202.,  and  the  other  a  hank 
receipt  for  501,  in  their  pockets  when  ar- 
rested. It  has  heon  rery  currently  ru- 
moured that  Mr.  Gulson,  one  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners,  was  sent  to  Ireland 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  actual 
state  of  thmgs  there,  and  that  the  result 
of  his  ohseryations  would  not  permit  him 
to  confirm  the  statements  of  the  Goyem- 
ment.  I  think,  at  all  eyents,  that  if  a 
gentleman  of  the  character  and  station  of 
a  Poor  Law  Commissioner  has  been  sent 
to  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  truth  of  the  reports  as  regards  the 
scarcity  there,  we  haye  a  right  to  expect 
that  such  information  should  be  laid  before 
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Fariiament.  But  it  would  seem  that  all 
information  has  heen  assiduously  kept 
back  from  U8»  which  would  go  to  prove 
that  the  statements  of  the  Govemment 
were  incorrect,  and  that  everj  document 
which  could  in  any  way  sustain  these 
statements  has  been  with  great  pains  and 
industry  supplied.  I  will  read  an  extract 
from  the  Evening  Mail,  showing  the  state 
of  things  in  Loughsheelan : — 

"  Your  panic-mongers  have  eaten  dirt,  and  are 
regorging  it  in  apologies  and  excuses  for  the  low 
prices  wmch  potatoes  have  fetched  throughout  the 
country  for  the  four  last  months.  One  authorized 
reporter  assures  us  that  this  unforeseen  anomaly 
is  owing  to  the  farmers  drafting  them  off  to  mar- 
ket in  order  to  get  rid  of  them  hefore  they  become 
tainted  or  rotten.  This  reasoning  has  been  cheered 
and  echoed  in  the  House  of  Commons  from  day  to 
day ;  and  yet,  here  we  are  on  May-eve,  the  period 
fixed  for  the  total  exhaustion  of  the  produce  ;  and 
so  &r  are  the  perverse  potatoes  from  fulfilling  the 
prophecy,  that  they  arc  actually  coming  in  the 
market  in  greater  abundance  than  is  required  by 
the  consumers  as  food,  and  of  those  also  who  want 
them  for  seeding  their  hind.  Nay,  more,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  best  informed  upon  the  subject — 
and  I  hare  spoken  to  many  whose  knowledge  and 
inquiries  are  extensive— gentlemen,  farmers,  and 
labourers — ^that  as  soon  as  the  planting  season  is 
over,  we  shall  have  good,  sound,  healthy  potatoes, 
much  cheaper  than  they  are  at  present.  There  is 
great  demand  for  labour  throughout  the  country, 
at  advancing  wages — ^the  current  prices  being 
from  1«.  to  \a.  3d.  a  day,  without  diet ;  and  with 
diet,  1«.  There  is  much  spring  work  yet  undone ; 
and  until  that  is  finished,  the  demand  for  labour 
will  continue  as  brisk  as  it  is  at  present.  The 
weather  of  late  has  been  as  favourable  to  health 
as  to  farming  operations.  There  is  no  fever  in 
the  country  that  I  could  hear  of." 

The  correspondent  of  the  Dublin  Evening 
Mail  goes  on  to  speak  of  Granard : — 

"At  Granard,  on  Monday  last,  there  was  an 
immense  supply  of  potatoes,  at  from  Sd.  to  id.  a 
stone.  Many  cart  loads  remaining  unsold  were 
brought  home  by  the  owners,  greatly  disappointed 
that  their  promised  high  prices  could  not  be  real- 
ized. Kilnalek  market,  on  Thursday,  presented 
the  same  features.  The  market  of  Cavan,  on 
Tuesday,  was  abundantly  supplied  with  potatoes 
of  excellent  quality,  at  prices  varying  from  S\d. 
to  4}<f.  a  stone.  Oatmeal  brought  from  14#.  9</. 
to  15m.  3d.  per  cwt.  On  the  preceding  Thursday, 
nearly  one-half  of  the  potatoes  remained  unsold, 
and  was  carried  back  by  the  owners.  The  best 
could  be  had  in  the  evening  at  3d.  per  stone." 

And,  as  regards  the  market  price  at  Bally- 
jamesduff,  the  same  correspondent  says — 

"At  Ballyjamesduff,  where  (if  Parliamentary 
Reports  are  to  be  credited)  the  scarcity  is  said  to 
be  BO  great  as  to  drive  people  to  suicide  (I),  the 
market  on  the  21st  of  April  was  glutted  with  the 
supply.  Many  cart-loads  of  good,  sound,  healthy 
potatoes  left  the  market  unsold,  though  offered  so 
low  as  from  3d.  to  4d.  a  stone.  One  instance 
will  suffice  to  show,  that  so  fiir  as  this  kind  of  food 
is  concerned,  we  have  no  lack  of  it.  A  fitrmer 
■old  a  cart-load  of  sound,  excellent  seed  potatoes 


early  in  the  day  at  3\d,  a  stone,  and  received  from 
the  purchaser  half-a-crown  as  earnest.  The  mar^ 
ket  price  fell,  and  he  left  the  potatoes  with  the 
&rmer  (whose  name  and  place  of  abode  our  cor- 
respondent has  furnished  us  with)  forfeiting  his 
half-crown ;  and  they  were  brought  home  in  the 
evening  by  the  owner.  The  potatoes  were  unex- 
ceptionable ;  excellent  healthy  seed.  In  fitct,  so 
far  as  the  greater  portion  of  the  county  of  Cavan 
is  concerned,  the  supply,  to  my  knowledge,  &,r 
exceeds  the  demand." 

The  following  is  from  the  Mayo  Constitu- 
tion : — 

"We  are  happy  to  state  that  provisions  still 
continue  at  moderate  prices  in  this  town.  Indeed 
we  cannot  say  that  a  scarcity  is  to  be  feared  in 
this  neighbourhood.  Potatoes  rated  on  Saturday 
last,  at  from  3\d.  to  id.  per  stone  ;  meal,  at  from 
14«.  to  IBs,  per  cwt. ;  and  when  we  compare  these 
prices  with  those  of  1844  and  1845,  we  think  we 
have  grounds  for  our  assertion.  Potatoes  sold  in 
April,  1844,  in  this  town,  at  from  2^,  to  3d.  per 
stone,  and  meal  from  11«.  to  12«.  per  cwt. ;  and 
in  1846,  potatoes  from  2^.  to  d|</.  per  stone, 
and  meal  firom  10s.  lOd.  to  12a.  per  cwt." 

I  will  read  another  extract  from  the  Clare 
Journal  of  May  1.  It  is  headed  '*  Plenti- 
ful Supply  of  Potatoes:" — 

"Our  two  last  market  days  were  absolutely 
overstocked  with  this  edible  ;  and  in  the  memory 
of  the  most  experienced  market  men,  seldom  has 
a  better  description  or  a  larger  supply  been  wit- 
nessed here ;  they  seem  to  have  resuscitated  and 
come  forth  in  their  primitive  fame  and  comeli- 
ness, to  cheer  the  heart  of  brother  Pat  in  his 
most  desponding  moment.  There  has  been  a 
marked  similarity  between  the  disease  by  which 
they  were  partially  afiected,  and  that  of  the  fright- 
ful pestilence,  cholera,  which  committed  such  ra- 
vages in  many  fiunilies,  whiles  their  neighbours  to- 
tally escaped  its  scourge — ^the  crops  of  many  turned 
out  prolific  and  sound,  and  so  continued ;  when 
others — unfortunately  the  most  struggling  people 
— suffered  most  by  the  visitation ;  and  a  loss  in  a 
poor  man's  customary  food,  he  being  solely  at  the 
mercy  of  casual  labour,  overpowers  and  brings 
him  to  a  state  of  pauperism.  Were  it  not  for  tho 
fiiilure,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  many  com- 
plaints— ^greatly  exaggerated  we  are  sure  they 
have  been — potatoes  would  be  almost  a  drug  in 
this  and  other  markets.  There  were  140  tons 
brought  into  Sligo  market  on  last  Saturday,  which 
sold  from  Is.  to  Is.  5d.  per  peck,  the  latter  priced 
being  cups  and  apples  of  a  superior  kind--diseased 
potatoes  are  fast  disappearing ;  those  brought  in 
for  sale  bring  from  6d.  to  Sd.  per  peck,  about  the 
eighth  portion  being  tainted.  We  have  been  as- 
sured by  respectable  farmers  that  they  have  sus- 
tained but  small  loss  in  this  way,  having  given 
them  to  cattle,  which  seemed  to  relish  and  thrive 
on  that  food.  One-half  the  oatmeal,  two  tons,  at 
15s.,  brought  in  for  sale,  was  left  unpurchased." 

I  could  read  numerous  other  statements  of 
the  same  tendency  referring  to  other  Irish 
counties;  and  it  is  in  vain  for  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  to  say  that  any  thing  has  oc- 
curred since  the  commencement  of  the  de- 
hates  as  regards  famine  in  Ireland,  which 
could  justify  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the 
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head  of  the  Government  in  saying  that 
those  laws  which  he  had  hitherto  admitted 
to  be  impolitic,  he  now  deems  to  be  unjust. 
I  think  we  are  entitled  to  know  before  we 
go  into  Committee  on  this  question,  what 
arc  the  new  circumstances  which  have  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
which  has  caused  him  for  the  last  time  to 
change  anew  his  opinion.  With  regard  to 
this  potato  famine,  I  have  before  referred 
to  the  speeches  of  the  French  Minister.  I 
will  again  refer  to  the  official  letters  pub- 
lished in  the  month  of  November  last  bj 
the  French  Minister,  M.  Cunin-Gridaine. 
When  the  alarm  of  famine  was  raised  in 
France,  M.  Cunin-Gridaine  did  not  tread 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  English  Minister ; 
he  did  not  attempt  to  exaggerate  the  alarm, 
and  cause  panic  or  excitement  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  France.  But  on  the  con- 
trary, he  addressed  an  argumentative  letter 
to  the  prSfeU  of  France,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  all  the  journals,  and  in  which  he 
calmly  entered  into  a  full  discussion,  and 
brought  the  people  of  France  to  the  convic- 
tion that  there  was  no  just  ground  for  ex- 
citement or  alarm,  either  in  France  or  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  And  what 
was  the  result?  The  result  was,  as  I 
could  show  by  the  com  circulars  by  me, 
that  the  prices  of  com  in  Paris  rose  less 
than  in  any  other  conntir  in  Europe.  The 
good  sense  of  the  English  people,  too,  went 
far  to  correct  the  mischief  attempted  by 
by  Uor  Majesty's  Ministers  —  the  good 
sense  of  the  English  people  showed  them 
that  the  stack-yards  of  the  fanner  were 
fuller  than  they  had  been  ever  before 
known — that  there  was  abundance  of  corn 
of  all  descriptions — ^they  reflected  upon  the 
large  amount  of  grain  in  bond,  and  they 
knew  that  tbere  was  more  com  in  the  gra- 
naries than  in  most  fomier  years,  and  that 
thus  they  would  not  be  hurried  into  that 
feeling  of  hopelessness  and  desperation 
which  the  statements  of  the  First  Minister 
of  the  Crown  were  so  well  calculated  to 
create.  Now,  Sir,  I  come  to  the  address 
of  the  French  Minister  of  Commerce  to  the 
Prefects  of  France.  He  writes  on  the 
15th  November — 

*'  I  deeoi  it  useful  to  fix  our  opinion  on  tbo  sub- 
ject, in  order  thnt  jou  idaj  fpuanl  against  exA^go- 
rations,  and  to  furnish  you  with  the  means  of  r<«- 
•atnring  the  people,  aiwayt  to  eaiUy  alanned  in 
mattort  relating  to  provitiona.** 

How  different  is  this  from  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  Ministers  of  England  !  Then 
ho  goes  on  to  show  what  probability  there 
is  of  *  delleiency  in  the  pment  year's  pro- 


visions  as  compared  with  the  last ;  and  he 
argues  that  every  year,  at  the  same  pe- 
riod, the  prices  have  a  tendency  to  rise, 
but  that  at  the  beginning  of  another  year 
they  begin  to  fall  again.  I  remember  a 
statement  also  made  by  the  Minister  of 
Commerce,  in  which  he  said  that  alarm 
had  been  created  by  the  state  of  the  pota- 
toes in  Ireland;  but  the  news  which  the 
day  before,  that  is,  on  the  14th  of  Novem- 
ber, he  had  received,  assured  him  that  this 
cry  of  a  potato  famine  in  Ireland  had 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  Thus,  Sir,  so 
far  back  as  the  moment  when  the  Minister 
of  England  was  exciting  the  greatest  alarm 
in  this  country,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce  in  France  was  assuring  his 
country  that  he  ascertained  that  the  state- 
ment with  regard  to  the  famine  in  Ireland 
was  altogether  exaggerated.  But,  Sir,  I 
have  other  authorities,  showing  how  much 
and  how  fully  the  facts  have  been  exagge- 
rated. Mr.  Campbell  Foster,  the  Tunet 
Commissioner,  in  one  of  the  last  letters  he 
addressed  to  that  paper,  says — 

"  We  must  also  remember  that  the  crj  about  an 
Irish  *  (amine*  does  not  proceed  from  uninterested 
parties.  The  Irisli  peasantry  will  make  a  '  poor 
mouth'  because  they  hope  to  get  some  of  England's 
bounty,  and  to  escape  paying  their  rent.  The  Irish 
landlords  generally  have  no  reason  to  contradict 
the  cry  in  this  country,  for  if  John  Bull  is  per- 
suaded that  the  Irish  are  starring,  his  sympathiea 
will  be  roused,  and  whatever  he  pays  or  gives  to 
Ireland  will  find  its  way  to  the  landlords*  pockets 
eventually  ;  at  any  rate,  it  will  stop  a  hole  in  the 
gap  of  nect^ssity,  which  they  must  fill  up  them- 
selves if  John  Bull  does  not.  for  the  peasant  will 
consume  the  rent  rather  than  starve.  And  lastly, 
at  this  junctnre.  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Govern- 
ment listen  &vourably  to  such  an  outcry,  for  it 
greatly  aids  the  success  of  their  mensure  regarding 
the  Com  Laws." 

Here,  then,  m  this  disposition  favourably 
to  listen  to  the  cry  of  famine  in  Ireland  do 
we  find  the  cause  of  those  reports  which 
have  exaggerated  so  much  the  state  of 
Irish  scarcity  and  famine.  But  while  upon 
this  subject  we  have  414  reports  from  414 
districts  in  Ireland,  I  want  to  know  why  we 
have  not  the  other  reports  received  from 
other  districts  laid  before  ns  ?  Sir,  I  have 
now  stated  my  reasons  for  thinking  that,  at 
least  as  reganls  Ireland,  no  new  infonna- 
tion  has  sprung  up  which  at  all  justifies 
II cr  Majesty  *s  Ministers  in  dealing  with  the 
Com  LawB.  I  have  shown  that,  as  regards 
Prussia,  as  regards  France,  and  as  regards 
America,  the  vafue  promises  which  were 
held  out  by  Uer  Majesty's  Ministers,  that, 
by  adoptmg  these  frae-trade  measures,  we 
should  encourage  the  Governments  of  diose 
countries  to  raax  their  restrictioas  fai  f*» 
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votxr  of  our  trade,  liave  aB  been  disappoint- 
ed ;  and  therefore  that,  unless  Her  Majes- 
ty's Minister  can  get  up  a  show  that  there 
are  some  new  fkcts  which  he  can  bring  to 
our  knowledge,  not  yet  imparted  to  the 
House,  I  think,  Sir,  I  am  justified  in  oj(- 
posing  your  leaving  the  chAlr,  and  in  mov- 
ing that  you  leave  the  chair  this  day  three 
months. 

Sib  R.  :IPEEL  t  Sir,  I  shall,  in  the  first 
place,  notice  that  part  of  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Lord,  the  concluding  part,  which  re- 
ferred to  the  position  and  circumstances  of 
Ireland;  and  I  certainly  did  little  expect, 
after  the  inforhiation  that  has  been  laid 
upon  the  Table  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, not  an  unfair  selection  of  facts  as 
the  noble  Lord  states,  but  the  full  and  en- 
tire reports  received  frotti  the  Scarcity 
Commissioners  appointed  by  Government 
— I  say,  Sir,  that  I  did  not  expect  any 
hon.  Gentleman  would  now  rise  in  this 
House  and  deny  the  allegations  contained 
therein.  I  know  very  well  that  scarcity  is 
not  universal  in  that  country.  I  know 
that  there  are  parts  of  that  country  in 
which  the  disease  which  has  generally  at- 
tacked the  potato  either  does  not  exist  at 
all,  or  at  least  does  not  exist  to  that  ca- 
lamitous extent  which  prevails  in  other 
parts;  and  you  may  find  gentlemen  living 
m  the  immediate  vicinity  of  those  more 
favoured  parts,  writing  letters  with  the 
view  of  showing  that  there  is,  after  all,  no 
great  rise  in  the  price  of  these  necessary 
articles  of  food.  You  may  multiply  those 
letters  from  particular  counties,  which,  as 
far  as  they  go,  appear  to  give  a  contradic- 
tion to  the  facts  which  we  have  laid  before 
you.  Nevertheless,  it  is,  I  say,  impossible 
to  doubt  the  statement  that  there  does  ex- 
ist in  that  country  great  scarcity — that 
there  does  exist  much  disease,  growing  out 
of  that  scarcity  of  food,  in  many  parts  to 
almost  an  unparalleled  extent.  The  remedy 
which  we  are  now  applying  to  those  evils 
is  the  purchase  of  food  in  order  to  provide 
subsistence  to  a  population  who  would 
otherwise  be  subject  to  the  most  frightful 
privations.  Out  of  what  source  do  those 
means  come  ?  Is  there  a  groat  fund  at 
the  disposal  of  Government  applicable  to 
the  purchase  of  food  for  the  subsistence  of 
the  Irish  people  ?  No  ;  the  source  ifrom 
which  these  purchases  have  been  made  is 
the  taxation  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
noble  Lord  says,  **  Why,  there  were  six 
hundred  tons  of  potatoes  brought  out  of 
Ireland  for  the  supply  of  Liverpool  and 
Bristol."    Is  it  the  remedy  the  noble  Lord 
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would  propose,  to  interrupt  this  natural 
supply  of  food  for  this  country,  by  pur- 
chasing it  out  of  the  money  raised  by  the 
general  taxatioh  of  the  kingdom?  The 
noble  Lord  charges  us  with  Indiflerence, 
because  we  did  not  purchase  from  this 
stock  which  has  been  sent  for  the  ordinary 
supply  of  the  people  of  this  country.  There 
have  been,  no  doubt,  reductions  of  prices  in 
some  of  the  Irish  markets  ;  but  now  has 
this  been  caused  ?  Why,  becftuse  we  have 
been  purchasing  large  quantities  of  Indian 
meal,  and  thereby  checking  the  price  of 
potatoes  by  the  supplv  we  have  kept  up  of 
that  article — an  article  of  food  purchased 
by  us  with  the  public  money.  I  refer.  Sir, 
to  the  several  reports  which  have  been  laid 
upon  the  Table;  and  I  ask  the  noble  Lord 
whether  he  thinks  that  there  is  a  uiiiversal 
conspiracy  oh  the  part  Of  these  gentlemen 
ih  Irelana  to  misrepresent  the  condition  of 
that  country  ?  whether  he  thinks  they  have 
conspired  to  state  that  famine  and  disease 
do  exist,  when  the  real  fact  is  there  is  no 
foundation  for  such  assertions  ?  We  have 
hoi  withheld  from  the  knowledge  of  this 
House  all  the  information  that  has  ^'cached 
us ;  and  the  House  will  judge  whether  we 
are  justly  chargeable  with  any  exaggera- 
tion of  facts  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  passing  of  the  Corn  Law  measure. 
The  noble  Lord  says,  that  we  are  coun- 
tenancing delusion.  Now,  that  is  rather  a 
heavy  charge.  How  came  the  noble  Lord 
himself  to  say,  that  he  would  consent  to 
an  extraordinary  measure,  namely,  that 
he  would  permit  for  a  period  the  importa- 
tion of  food  into  Ireland  free  of  duty? 
Did  not  the  noble  Lord  give  a  willing  con- 
sent to  the  adoption  of  such  a  course  ? 
Well,  then,  you  believe  that  that  would 
be  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  Ireland ;  and 
yet,  the  noble  Lord  believes  that  there  is 
no  foundation  for  stating  that  famine  ex- 
ists in  Ireland.  Well,  then,  if  that  be 
so,  what  could  induce  the  noble  Lord  to 
consent  to  such  an  extraordinary  measure 
as  allowing  the  importation  of  foreign  corn 
and  provisions  into  Ireland  free  of  duties  ? 
If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  un- 
deceive the  people,  and  not  to  counten- 
ance delusions,  it  is  clearly  incumbent  on 
those  who,  entertaining  the  same  opinions 
as  the  noble  Lord,  see  no  necessity  what- 
soever for  any  change  in  the  law,  to  resist 
the  proposition  for  such  an  extraordinary 
measure  as  that.  [Lord  G.  Bentinck  : 
Hear,  hear.]  I  confess  I  do  not  quite  un- 
derstand that  cheer.  This  is  what  the 
noble  Lord  says — 
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law  which  imposes  duties  upon  foreign  pro- 
yisions  imported  into  Irehmd,  in  deference 
to  the  opinions  and  the  wishes  of  the  Irish 
Members,  why  in  like  manner  did  he  not 
conform  to  the  opinions  expressed  by  the 
same  Memhers  in  reference  to  the  Coercion 
Bill?  Why  did  he  permit  himself  "to 
countenance  the  delusion  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  raise  the  price  of  food,  and  to  ag- 
grarate  the  evils  of  that  country?*'  Sir, 
you  will  find  that  this  Irish  case  will  not 
be  limited  to  this  year.  The  temporary 
suspension  of  the  law  as  far  as  Ireland  ia 
concerned,  is  not  sufficient.  You  will  find 
in  the  course  of  this  year  a  much  smaller 
quantity  of  land  dedicated  to  the  growth 
of  potatoes  than  at  any  former  year.  This 
has  arisen — ^first,  from  the  unwillingness 
of  the  farmers  to  let  their  land  on  conacre, 
for  fear  of  not  receiving  their  rent  for  it ; 
and,  secondly,  from  the  apprehensions  in 
the  minds  of  the  cottier  and  peasant,  that 
the  same  disease  would  affect  the  potato 
in  this  year  that  so  generally  prevaUed  in 
the  crops  of  last  year.  You  must,  there- 
fore,  calculate  upon  the  probability  of  this 
pressure  extendmg  beyond  the  month  of 
August  next ;  and  next  year  we  will  have 
to  provide  again  for  a  deficient  supply. 
So  far,  then,  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  I 
absolutely  deny  that  there  has  been  any 
exaggeration  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  peremptorily  deny  that  there  has 
been  anything  like  intentional  exaggeration 
on  our  part  for  the  purpose,  as  has  been 
alleged,  of  facilitating  the  passing  of  the 
present  measure.  A  Government  that  sees 
the  progress  of  this  disease,  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  well-being  and  protec- 
tion of  the  people  from  famine  and  scar- 
city, has  highly  important  and  responsi- 
ble duties  to  perform,  which,  if  neglected, 
and  those  reasonable  precautions  not 
adopted,  intolerable  evils  must  conse- 
quently be  felt  which  might  have  been  ob- 
viated. Universal  condemnation  would  be 
naturally  pronounced  against  the  Govern- 
ment that  should  run  that  risk,  and  neglect 
these  reasonable  precautions.  And  this 
censure  is  now  lavished  upon  us  by  the 
noble  Lord  and  his  party  for  what  they 
call  our  superfluous  precautions.  With  ten 
times  more  force  and  ten  times  more  jus- 
tice would  this  censure  be  applicable,  if,  pre- 
suming these  reports  before  us  to  be  true, 
we  had  neglected  the  precautions  of  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  food  in  Ireland. 
The  noble  Lord  says,  I  stated  the  other 
night  that  in  the  course  of  this  discussion, 
the  opinion  which  I  had  entertained  upon 


*'  I  believe  that  the  importation  of  foreign  pro- 
Yiflions  into  Ireland  duty  tne  would  be  no  remedy 
whatever  for  the  present  eril.  I  beliere  what  the 
people  of  Ireland  want  is  the  money  to  purchase 
that  food,  which  I  think  is  abundant ;  but  still  I 
will  consent  to  such  a  measure  for  the  present." 

The  noble  Lord,  however,  now  says  that 
there  is  no  particular  necessity  in  Ireland 
for  any  such  change  in  the  law.  He 
says — 

"  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  necessity  for 
resorting  to  extraordinary  measures.  I  think  that 
a  resort  to  extraordinary  measures  would  but  have 
the  effect  of  countenancing  the  existing  delusion, 
and  of  keeping  up  the  price  of  food." 

And  yet  the  noble  Lord  is  ready  to  coun- 
tenance that  delusion  by  permitting  the 
importation  of  provisions  into  Ireland  duty 
free.  Am  I  wrong  in  saying  that  the 
noble  Lord  is  ready  to  consent  to  such  a 
step?  And  upon  what  ground?  Why, 
because  the  Irish  Members  wished  it. 
Well,  but  they  could  only  have  wished  it 
under  a  strong  impression  that  there  was 
a  necessity  for  such  a  measure.  Among 
the  whole  body  of  Irish  Members  there 
was  such  an  alarm  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  food  in  Ireland,  that  they  felt 
it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  procure  an 
adenuate  supply,  to  ask  for  the  suspension 
of  the  law  which  imposes  duties  upon  fo- 
reign provisions.  The  noble  Lord  then, 
it  appears,  believes  that  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers, generally,  wish  for  such  an  extraor- 
dinary measure  ;  and  he  is,  therefore,  will- 
ing to  consent  to  it  on  this  ground.  The 
noble  Lord  at  one  time  thinks  that  there 
is  a  conspiracy  to  deceive  this  House;  and 
at  another  he  is  willing  to  trust  to  the  as- 
surances of  the  Irish  Members  that  this 
scarcity  does  exist.  I  was  certainly  under 
the  impression  that  the  noble  Lord  did  feel 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  food  in  Ireland  to 
ustify  the  extraordinary  measure  to  which 
e  had  consented,  because  I  perceived  that 
he  did  not  express  his  willingness  to  yield 
in  the  same  way  to  the  opinions  of  the 
Irish  Members  on  another  subject — those 
Members  that  are  opposed  to  the  passing 
of  the  Coercion  Bill.  A  case  I  considered 
was  proved — that  there  was  a  necessity  for 
the  Coercion  Bill:  that  case  was  established 
against  the  wishes  and  the  opinions  of  the 
majority  of  the  Irish  Members.  Notwith- 
standing  the  expression  of  such  opmions, 
the  noble  Lord  refused  to  onpose  that  Bill. 
If,  however,  the  noble  Lora  really  thinks 
that  there  is  no  cause  for  these  statements 
as  to  scarcity  in  Ireland,  and  that  never- 
theless he  is  willing  to  consent  to  the 
extraordinary  measure  of  suspending  the 
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the  subjeot  had  undergone  a  change,  and 
that  those  restrictions  which  I  some  time 
since  thought  impolitic,  I  now  believe  to 
he  unjust.  Sir,  I  adopt  and  deliberately 
repeat  that  statement.  I  do  believe  the 
restrictions  upon  the  importation  of  food 
to  be  inconsistent  with  justice  and  sound 
policy.  The  noble  Lord  may  have  a  right 
to  blame  me  for  making  that  discovery  at 
80  late  a  period,  and  may  say  that  I  ought 
to  have  seen  this  injustice  at  least  three  or 
four  years  ago.  I  admit.  Sir,  that  those 
who  have  intuitive  perception  to  tell  them 
that  which  is  right  in  respect  to  matters 
relating  to  commercial  policy — I  admit, 
Sir,  that  those  who,  after  patient  and  de- 
liberate consideration,  adopt  at  once  the 
right  course,  are  much  more  entitled  to  the 
credit  attending  such  a  course  of  policy, 
than  others  who,  at  a  later  period  of  life, 
adopt  their  sentiments.  But  it  is  the  duty 
of  those  who  have  reason  to  change  their 
opinions,  to  have  the  manliness  to  come 
forward  and  own  their  convictions.  Sir,  I 
think  it  is  dishonest  for  a  man,  after  being 
convinced  upon  a  particular  subject,  to  en- 
deavour to  gain  credit  for  consistency,  by 
being  either  unwilling  or  afraid  to  admit 
the  change.  I  admit  that  this  alteration 
in  my  opinions  may  disentitle  me  to  the 
noble  Lord's  confidence;  but  I  must  recol- 
lect that  the  question  for  the  country  is  not 
a  personal  one.  It  is  not  a  question  as  to 
what  period  a  man  has  changed,  or  ought 
to  change  his  political  opinions.  The  real 
question  is — are  these  measures  consistent 
with  justice  and  sound  policy  ?  That,  Sir, 
is  the  only  question  which  we  have  now  to 
consider.  If  you  blame  me  for  not  having 
discovered  sooner  the  necessity  of  such  a 
measure  as  the  present,  you  may  say  that 
this  circumstance  disentitles  me  to  your 
confidence;  but  that  will  not  enable  you  to 
escape  the  necessity  of  arguing  this  ques- 
tion on  account  of  personal  imputations. 
Are  these  restrictions  politic  and  just  ?  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  I  do  not  think 
they  are  consistent  with  justice.  But  the 
noble  Lord  says,  I  ought  now  to  state  the 
grounds  for  this  opinion.  I  had  no  reason 
to  believe  that  this  discussion  would  have 
come  on  to-night.  I  thought  that  it  was  to 
be  taken  upon  the  third  reading;  and  I  had 
not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
noble  Lord,  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion, 
would  have  made  a  demand  on  me  at  any 
period  of  this  discussion  for  the  grounds  of 
my  opinion.  But,  as  the  noble  Lord  re- 
quires me  to  do  so,  I  will  assign  the  grounds 
upon  .which,   after  mature  consideration, 
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after  hearing  these  debates,  and  even  after 
having  listened  to  the  speeches  of  the  noble 
Lord  himself,  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  these  restrictions  are  not  politic, 
and  are  not  consistent  with  justice.  I  do 
not  think  that  you  can  defend  any  restric- 
tions upon  the  importation  of  food — that  is, 
to  increase  the  natural  price  of  food  by  le- 
gislative intervention,  except  on  some  great 
public  reasons  connected  with  the  public 
good.  I  think,  Sir,  the  presumption  is 
against  those  restrictions.  The  natural 
presumption,  I  think,  particularly  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  has  already 
adopted  the  principle  of  freedom  from  re- 
striction in  respect  to  almost  all  other  arti- 
cles of  importation,  is  in  favour  of  the  unre- 
stricted importation  of  food.  Consistency  on 
the  part  of  the  House  requires  that  the  same 
principle  that  has  been  applied  to  almost 
all  other  articles  of  foreign  produce  shall 
be  applied  in  like  manner  to  food,  unless 
you  can,  for  some  reason  connected  with  the 
general  and  the  permanent  welfare  of  the 
country,  establish  a  distinction  between 
food  and  all  other  articles  of  produce.  You 
must  in  fact  show  that  it  is  for  the  gene- 
ral interest  of  the  country  that  these  re- 
strictions should  continue.  Sir,  it  is  be- 
cause I  cannot  with  truth  allege  that  if  you 
establish  free  trade  in  com,  you  will  pro- 
bably become  dependent  upon  foreign  na- 
tions for  your  supply  of  the  necessaries  of 
life — it  is  because  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
rate  of  wages  varies  directly  with  the  price 
of  food — it  is  because  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  that  with  respect  to  the  intelligent 
farmers,  it  can  be  considered  that  this  pro- 
tection is  necessary  to  agricultural  prosper- 
ity— ^it  is  because  I  cannot  establish  these 
facts,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  natural  presumption  in  favour  of  unre- 
stricted importation  ought  to  prevail,  and 
therefore  that  it  is  imjust  to  continue  these 
legislative  restrictions  upon  food.  I  feel  it 
absolutely  incumbent  on  me  to  maintain 
one  or  other  of  these  propositions.  I  have 
listened  to  the  argument  that  in  this  coun- 
try, with  a  very  heavy  taxation,  there  was 
a  reason  for  the  continuance  of  the  duties 
upon  the  import  of  com.  Upon  mature 
consideration  and  reflection,  I  believe  that 
argument  to  be  totally  without  foundation. 
I  believe  it  is  impossible  to  assign  the  high 
rate  of  taxation  as  a  valid  reason  for  con- 
tinuing the  duties.  I  believe  it  to  be  illo- 
gical to  contend  that  because  the  great 
mass  of  the  community  are  heavily  tax- 
ed, and  necesrarily  heavily  taxed,  in  re- 
spect  to    the  consumption  of   many   of 
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t^eir  commo^itieB,  therefpre  that  is  » 
good  rei^son  why  they  should  also  he 
taxed  in  the  price  of  their  com.  I  do 
helieve,  also,  that  hy  increasing  the  re- 
sources from  which  you  drav  your  supply 
of  food,  hy  hringing  it  from  the  United 
States,  from  Odessa,  from  the  Baltic;  hy 
increasing  the  numher  of  covmtries  in  dif- 
ferent latitudes  which  can  feel  an  assur- 
ance that  the  British  market  will  he  open 
to  them,  and  that  there  will  he  no  opera- 
tion of  a  sliding-scale  to  exclude  their  pro- 
duce ;  you  wUl  receive  supplies  from  so 
many  sources,  that  dependence  on  any  one 
natlQ^  will  he  inipossible.  I  cannot  con- 
tend that  the  prohahility  of  dependence 
upon  foreign  nations  constitutes  a  reason 
for  maintaining  the  Com  Laws.  Look  now 
at  the  different  classes  of  the  community. 
Take,  first,  the  manufacturing  population. 
Is  it  just  towards  them  to  continue  these 
laws?  Can  we  maintain,  by  argument, 
that  the  great  mass  of  that  population 
which  depends  for  the  means  of  purchasing 
its  subsistence  upop  daily  labour,  and  are 
employed  in  manufactures— can  we  con- 
tend that  they  are  interested  in  the  main- 
tenance of  these  laws  ?  If  you  tell  jxiQ  that 
the  maintenance  of  these  laws  will  ensure 
them  a  more  abundant  supply  of  com  at  a 
low  price — ^not  this  year,  or  the  next,  but 
takinff  tl^e  average  of  a  series  of  years — 
that  the  maintenance  of  these  restrictions 
will  eifsure  the  abundant  supply  of  corn  at 
a  lower,  or,  if  yo^  will,  at  an  equal  price : 
I  admit  that  is  an  argument  for  their  con- 
tinuance ;  hut  t  dp  not  admit  that  your 
argument  is  well  founded  ;  and  when  I  am 
asked,  as  I  have  been  continually^  what  do 
I  calculate  the  price  of  wheat  hereafter 
will  be,  and  whether  it  will  not  disturb  the 
Tithe  Composition  Act ;  and,  as  the  Corn 
Laws  are  calculated  to  bring  56<.,  do  I  not 
calculate  it  as  highly  probable  that  the 
price  of  com  hereafter  will  be  40«. — when 
I  am  asked  these  questions,  they  afford  a 
strong  presumption,  that  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  put  them  the  unrestricted  im- 
poft  of  foreign  corn  will  have  a  tendency, 
if  not  to  reduce  the  price  of  food,  to  pre- 
vent any  considerable  increase  of  the  price  ? 
The  apprehension  that  the  Tithe  Composi- 
tion Act  will  be  permanently  deranged  by 
permitting  the  free  importation  of  wheat, 
must  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the 
calculations  are  erroneous,  and  that  wheat 
hereafter  will  be  at  a  low  price.  With  re- 
speot  to  the  great  manufacturing  popula- 
tion, can  we  contend  that  it  is  for  their  in- 
terest that  the  price  of  wheat  should  be  en- 


hanced by  restrictions  upon  com  ?  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  price  of  food  will  be  en- 
hanced by  the  removal  of  these  restric- 
tions— I  do  not  believe  the  removal  of  the 
restrictions  will  have  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease fluctuations.  I  believe,  therefore, 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  manufacturing 
population  will  be  doubly  henefited  by  the 
removal  of  these  restrictions  :  first,  hy  in- 
creasing the  demand  for  those  manufactur- 
ing articles  upon  which  their  labour  is  ex- 
pended; and,  in  the  next  place,  by  giving 
them,  from  the  wages  which  they  receive, 
a  greater  command  over  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  hfe.  I  think  that  will  be 
the  double  operation  of  this  repeal  in  the 
Com  Laws;  and,  therefore,  as  far  as  that 
part  of  the  population  is  concemed,  I  can- 
not maintain  the  continuance  of  restrictions 
on  the  ground  of  benefit  to  them.  Now, 
with  respect  to  the  community  at  large, 
consider  the  article  wheat,  and  the  pro- 
ducers of  that  article,  for  whom  principally 
these  restrictions  are  to  be  maintained^ 
maize  being  already  admitted  duty  free, 
there  remain  only  oats  and  barley,  besidea 
wheat,  on  which  the  duty  falls  ;  and  I  ap- 
prehend there  is  no  such  danger  of  compe- 
tition, in  barley  at  least,  as  would  lead  ua 
to  expect  a  great  diminution  of  the  price 
of  barley  hy  increasing  the  supply  from 
abroad.  There  remain,  then,  wheat  and 
oats,  and  principally  wheat,  for  which  the 
restrictions  are  maintained.  Let  us  consi- 
der what  parts  pf  this  country,  and  how 
much  of  it,  are  districts  producing  wheat.  I 
apprehend  that  no  one  will  dispute  that  the 
wheat  plant  requires  to  riped  it  a  consi- 
derable heat  of  the  sun ;  and  if  you  were 
to  divide  Great  Britab  by  a  line  drawn 
from  Invemess  to  Southampton,  I  think 
you  will  find  the  wheat-growing  districts  to 
he,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  the  east- 
ward of  that  line.  I  do  not  mean  to  say, 
that  to  the  westward  of  that  line,  aa  in  So- 
mersetshire and  Shropshire,  you  will  not 
find  wheat-growing  districts;  hut,  speaking 
generally,  hoth  in  Scotland  and  England, 
you  will  find  the  wheat-growing  districts  to 
be  to  the  eastward  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Invemess  to  Southampton.  I  say,  then, 
that  all  that  portion  of  the  country  which 
lies  to  the  westward  of  the  line  has  no  b- 
terest  in  the  restrictiona  on  the  importa- 
tion of  wheat.  I  do  not  apprehend  that 
the  agricultural  portion  of  Lancashire  is  at 
all  interested  in  maintaining  the  restric- 
tions on  the  importation  of  wheat;  and  my 
belief  is,  that  the  wheat-growing  di&tricta 
of  thia  country  are,  comparativelj  speak- 
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ing,  a  particular  portiou  of  thb  country,  on 
account  of  its  exposure  on  the  eastern 
coast,  and  freedom  from  the  humidity  of 
the  western  coast ;  and  that  with  respect 
to  a  great  portion  of  this  country — nearly 
half  of  it — it  would  he  difficult  to  show  that 
the  agricultural  interest  gains  ^ny  advan- 
tage &om  a  law  which  increases  the  price 
of  foofi.  I  think  the  noble  Lord  himself 
read  me  a  pretty  sfrong  lesson  the  other 
night  to  show  that  Ireland  is  not  much  in- 
terested ip  the  continuance  of  these  restric- 
tions, because  the  noble  Lord  on  a  fopne^ 
night  described  the  position  of  the  Irish 
farmer  to  be  this.  He  said  that  Lord 
Essex  had  declared,  that  a  farmer  with 
large  capital  and  much  skill  might  con- 
tend against  unrestrjcted  import;  put  Lord 
Essex,  speaking  of  farmers  without  capital 
and  much  skill,  said  it  would  be  di£Bcult 
for  them  to  contend  against  unrestricted 
import;  that  there  are  588,000  farmers  in 
Ireland,  and  that  they  will  answer  the  de- 
scription, speaking  generally,  as  a  mass  of 
persons  without  capital,  and  certainly  with- 
out skill.  Well  then,  I  ask,  what  has  pro- 
tection donp  for  them  ?  Is  it  the  fact  that 
there  are  at  this  mopient  588,000  persons 
employed  in  the  promotion  of  agriculture  in 
Ireland,  with  their  families  dependent  upon 
them;  and  that  it  can  be  truly  asserted  of 
them  that  they  are  farmers  without  capital 
p,txd  without  skill?  If  it  can  be  asserted 
generally  of  the  farmers  of  Ireland,  as  a 
class,  that  they  are  mpn  without  capital  and 
skill,  can  we  contend  that  protection  has  been 
for  their  interest  ?  T^  make  the  assertion 
that  they  have  realized  no  capital,  is  a  very 
strong  proof  that  protection  has  not  been 
for  their  benefit.  Then,  with  respect  to 
the  agricultural  labourer.  Can  we  say  that 
protection  has  operated  for  his  advantage  i 
Ireland  is  peculiarly  agricultural ;  can  it 
be  said  that  the  agricdtural  labourer  has 
flourished  in  Ireland  ?  Is  it  not  the  case, 
that  in  the  part  of  the  country  where  the 
agricultural  labourer  n^ost  abounda,  he  ha^ 
been  suffering  from  scarcity  and  the  pres- 
sure of  hunger  ?  What  is  the  answer  ma4p 
to  our  statem.enfi  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
people  of  Ireland?  **  This  is  nothing  ex- 
traordinary— ^this  is  nothing  unusual — this 
is  nothing  out  of  the  common  course  of  na- 
ture; every  year  this  is  the  same ;  there 
are  districts  where,  every  year,  the  potato 
crops  fail,  where  it  is  impossible  to  make 
the  two  ends  meet ;  the  potatoes  fail  in  June 
or  early  in  July,  and  from  that  time  till  the 
new  crop  is  dug  up  the  labourer  is  obliged 
to  subsist  upon  charity,  or  whatever  means 


will  suffice  for  thp  purpose  of  maintaining 
life."  If  that  be,  as  you  say,  the  normal 
state  of  the  Irish  agricultural  labourer — if 
that  be  his  ordinary  condition,  and  there- 
fore we  are  not  justified  in  an  extraordinary 
remedy — can  we  contend  that  protection  to 
agriculture  has  been  greatly  for  the  benefit 
of  the  agricultural  classes  in  Ireland  ? 
Take  it  as  you  will — either  that  thp  pre- 
sent is  an  especial  case,  and  then  our 
special  remedies  are  justifiable;  or  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  are  correct  that  there  is 
always  prevailing  throughout  si^f  months  in 
the  year  destitution  and  famine — admitting 
your  allegations  to  be  correct,  can  yoi^ 
have  a  stronger  impeachment  of  the  state 
of  the  law  under  which  this  is  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  labourer  ?  I  cannot 
admit,  then,  that  the  continuance  of  these 
restrictive  laws  is  advantageous  to  the 
manufacturing  interest,  or  for  the  interest 
of  that  class  in  Iceland  which  is  immedi- 
ately connected  with  them.  With  respect 
to  the  agricultural  class  here,  I  do  not 
deny  that  this  change  in  the  law  will  be 
altogether  unaccompanied  by  distress.  I 
cannot  deny  that  so  great  a  change  can  be 
ma4e  without  involving  some  in  distress. 
I  deeply  regret  it.  I  wish  it  were  possible 
to  make  any  change  in  any  great  system 
of  law  without  subjecting  some  persons  to 
distress ;  h^t  is  it  not  the  fact  that  thp 
parties  who  will  be  most  distressed  of  all 
will  be  those  who  have  neither  science,  nor 
skill,  nor  capital?  Is  it  possible  permi^- 
nently  to  maintain  a  law  which  cannot  be 
shown  to  be  advantageous  to  the  men  of 
science,  capital,  and  skill,  but  which  can 
only  be  n^aintained  in  order  to  give  the 
means  of  subsistence  to  those  who  have  not 
science,  capital,  and  skill  ?  Should  we  be 
justified  in  maintaining  these  laws,  and 
taxing  thQ  food  of  the  great  body  of  the 
cpuimunity,  on  the  allegation,  not  th^t  they 
are  necessary  for  the  protection  of  agricul- 
turists whp  have  science  and  skill,  but  that 
they  are  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
those  whp  go  on  adhering  to  the  old  sys- 
tem, and  have  neglected  the  means  of 
improvement  ?  If  you  cannot  permanently 
maintain  the  laws,  jnjf  firm  impression  is 
that  the  sooner  you  make  known  to  the 
country  what  is  ypur  ultimate  decisipn  the 
better.  I  believe  that  the  bulk  of  the 
agricultural  interest  is  also  of  that  opinion. 
I  believe  that  the  agricultural  interest  is 
desirous  of  ascertaining  the  ultimate  4eci- 
sion  of  Parliament  with  respect  to  the 
present  system.  That  is  my  decided 
opinion.     I  believe  that  the  agriculturist 
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widk  taaaaL  mat  wrti  wsJL  sk  imn  iksrhFfr 
a*  ^tniiBMet  ^tibl  ttteat  mm^.  tuauf  «abific: 
VI  ^r^'-soi:**  fo.  ftrriimx:  tr  tbOL..   I  beliBvt 

ihoft.    I  Li  mc  UfnT-  hk:  jl  tiiflst  omo-  of 

A^AtaKBcv  i^fiKiIL.'liisR  nupni  ue.  Biidpn>- 


iksrr  ixv  liiic  ^niL  couiL  imiiid  a 
fTsoan.  of  TBTotiscsJuBi  i^oE  the 
fif  inocffsiiif  iiua  rhtrv  and  if 
ic  Jiiimc  k  yf*-iiiyiifm  ffrsiem  iqMm 
'  iiH*^  art  no:  ior  iiit  advan- 
tA£^  iC'faqna^HiiI^^JLai' applied  TO  agriciil- 
t37e,  VbBc  focaciiiL  kw  Z  t*elif*^e.  unnrnfinrih' 
VoLjHrsrjz  sue  if  r  1h-  -terapomry,  Uttt 
MMKT  A  7ts3iiBCbaB  ammccnieiit  k<  made 
tfae  ^ecBkgr  [  **  HfB?  !  "^  ^^  ^^^°'^-  ^^"^ 
tkaait  ip^i  naesi*iiBet  xnax  bave  raason  to 
ffeiiv  w^j  -^tsr  jL-giuuflPt  it  wortlileBe ;  but 
t&MS  3k  "Sii^  fmmid  an  'vi'bich  I  entertabi 
At  •iciouio.  'SxiK  *  rsal  and  }*eniuuieiit  Bet- 
tjenKofi  -iiT  liiHssit  'I'um  LawF  i^  desiraUe 
|iir  she  ip%iUH  wiuumuuTT.  The  noliie  Lord 
aBT»  ki!>  «*iiibf?f  -sue:  -die  Mimciter  of  En^huid 
v<Mb£  Aiiugc  21H-  Jasorna^  €f  "^  MiniBter 
«^  Fmum  jft  ti*  xtH*  advanti^  of  mam- 
•a;;^^^.^  ^  :>»rr!r.;c-ial  ariBkoeracT,  oonmdeniig 
ta«»  exiiiGt!]ii!i%  Iff  a  terriiarial  anstucraer  ae 
riairnriiii  :«!  cih  anamtenanee  of  1^  Cob- 
MrvTLd-'»t  qrouuniH:.  I  am  Terr  mnc^  dis- 
wmd  &i  niiiDC  ihif  ductnne  cf  the  FreDcb 
XJuH&ir.  r  'ii>iiH*rf  it  to  he  of  the  vtmoet 
ims^nrzjnint  ^uifi  a  ten-hurial  aiistocraeT 
«ifaHitii  le  aumcaaned.  I  believe  l^iat  in 
m>  ttmnKTj  .»  s  uf  more  inrparta&ee  lihan 
£&  (iiit.  vrdL  JCf  ancsknit  eanstitiitian,  as- 
CBHK  ko^iic*.  asid  lulxttd  form  4if  gorera- 
aB*«n^  L  vmc  -dtux  a  terriiaiial  anetocracT^ 
vTt  a2  X4  ^tibc  ittftnfsnee  and  avthoiitT, 
ar^  Jioir  t«(  TuanitanHjd.  I  beliere  saefa  an 
anfS>'.iKrMe7  %t  he  4ji»MnxtuJ  to  the  puf^iobec 
4£  rvi*t  riofnmant.  The  ^ueataaa  <mlT 
ift  viitfL  Jt  a  tf^^JkXL  ttvn^  of  puhlic  cfnnkia^ 
aai  A  a  «*r*u*a  inMr.iuii  of  aotaetr,  is  tin; 
<iSwt&ua.'  whj  fff  maintuiitu^  'die  kgi- 
iiifkiMiiit>»  and  auchorhj  uf  a  Urn- 
unk  am&if'rMT' -:  and  if  I  thon^ibt  that 
iW  tuaiLniaaBiCK  tif  thj^  }iniMictiuu  lav  was 
fjau'usifa.'  ti  'SUt  niaiuwniasioe  ilf  the  tern- 
UP!2i>  ftrHivwrM7 .  Z  Hiiuuid  aoe  is  ibal  retr 
Hacf  a  tiifiitniB  a^rmueui.  hut  stili  a  rerr 
Mmur  r*viiii£  i\r  tiie  miihrtwnanee  of  tljie 
pv>i*'Lj;fu  J  nimilid  irt«  remtfte  ruuMv 
^iifS«'K«  to  It  icstaiiMfd.  rnsat  aocial  ad- 
TMcar^'t  ^  t«»-  tmn:ur»f€  im-  as  appareoi 
<i*<|ja**:.tr»   'fnmi  ttie  ii;»mn  ^iriuttipW  that 

t«iB  iri.M*  J  iiuiitr.  it.  ru»fitMr<^  it  he  the  ruJ 
■fltfiai:  u?  a  twrxiuruu  aniAMaiit-r  t(»  at- 


ta  muntain  its  authont j  by  contmn- 

ing  1^  reetziction  on  com.     There  are 

eertun  ^etiods  in  bistoiy  when  this  can  be 

done.     The  qnestion  is  at  present,  will  the 

just  lepdmate  influence  of  the  hmded  aris- 

tiicracT  be  better  maintained  b j  consenting 

j  to  f  ore^  this  protection,  or  insisting  np<Mi 

•  the  iBMiat(ffianee  of  it  ?     My  Ann  beli^  is 

;  that  T<m  viU  more  increase  the  just  influ- 

I  enoe  and  aothority  of  that  body  by  now 

,  f  uregidng  this  protection  than  by  continuing 

:  it.    Ko  author  or  statesman  has  dealt  more 

fnSr  aad  fordhly  on  this   subject  than 

Bur^     And  what  does  he   say?     Mr. 

Bm^e  sajB,  that  it  is  absolutely  essential 

liiat  a  territorial  aristocracy   should    be 

maintuBed  in  this  country;   that  it  has 


taken  die  lead  in  all  great  measures  of 
redfn;  and  that,  on  die  other  hand,  it 
has  been  the  great  strength  and  stay  of  s 
Gfrnfierradre  Goremment.  He  says,  bow 
i«  it  that  the  territorial  aristocracy  of 
Englaad  has  maintained  this  influence? 
Beeasse,  he  answers,  it  has  always  iden- 
tified itself  with  the  people;  it  has 
never  perdnaciously  insisted  on  the  main- 
t«&aaee  of  a  pririlege  when  the  time  for 
f cregoing  that  pririlege  had  arrived.  He 
draws  die  ecmtrast  between  the  aristo- 
cncT  of  England,  wisely  consulting  pub- 
lie  opinion,  idinquishing  privilege  when 
die  time  for  the  exercise  of  privilege 
had  gone,  and  the  territorial  aristocracy 
of  France,  insisting  upon  die  maintenance 
of  privilege  long  after  that  period.  On 
a  former  debate,  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Memher  for  Dorset  compared  me — and  he 
thought  he  was  passing  a  severe  sarcasm — 
I  thought  it  a  compliment— he  likened  me 
to  M.  Turgot,  and  thought  I  was  laying 
die  foondadon  of  revolution  in  this  country 
hv  adopting  and  applying  die  principles  ^ 
Turgot.  Does  my  hon.  Friend  not  fed 
that  if  the  doctrines  of  Turgot  had  been 
applied  at  an  earlier  period — ^that  if  the 
aristocraey  had  not  insisted  on  maintaining 
their  privileges— that  the  revolution  of 
France  would  not  have  been  precipiuted, 
and  that  the  evils  of  that  eventful  period 
would  have  been  diminished?  Does  not 
my  hoo.  Friend  feel  that  it  was  die  unjust 
maintenance  of  hygone  privileges  that  led 
to  the  revolndon,  rather  than  the  doctrines 
of  Turgot  ?  I  infer  that  die  privileges  of 
a  territorial  aristocracy  will  not  be  di- 
minished or  its  influence  destroyed  by  con- 
seoting  to  a  free  trade  in  com,  because  I 
tmAr  believe,  speaking  generally,  that  the 
an^Uicraey  will  sustain  no  injury  firom  it 
whatever.     I  do  not  helieve,  as  I  said  be- 
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fore,  speaking  generally,  that  the  value  of 
land,  or  the  privileges  of  land,  or  the  in- 
fluence of  land,  will  he  diminished.  Of  this 
I  am  sure,  that  if  it  vrill  not,  you  are  estab- 
lishing for  the  aristocracy  a  new  claim  upon 
the  affection  and  sympathies  of  the  people 
by  making  a  sacrifice  of  your  prejudices. 
If  these  laws  are  for  the  general  benefit, 
it  is  wise  to  retain  them ;  but  if  you  en- 
tertain in  your  hearts  the  consciousness 
that  agricultural  prosperity  is  closely  inter- 
woven with  your  own  prosperity — ^that  in 
this  complicated  state  of  society  you  can- 
not tolerate,  without  serious  danger  to  the 
land,  a  great  and  lasting  check  on  our 
manufacturing  prosperity  ;  if  you  feel  that, 
is  it  not,  I  ask,  better  for  the  permanent 
interest  of  a  territorial  aristocracy  to  make 
this  concession  freely,  and  at  your  own, 
rather  than  at  the  instance  of  the  Minister. 
There  are  many  privileges  which  the  aris- 
tocracy had  possession  of,  voluntarily  aban- 
doned, and  with  no  loss  whatever.  Formerly 
it  was  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  aristo- 
cracy that  the  land  alone  should  constitute 
a  qualification  for  a  seat  in  this  House  ? 
That  was  an  ancient  privilege  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. You  might  have  urged  that  the 
abandonment  of  that  was  destructive  of 
a  territorial  aristocracy — that  the  Consti- 
tution and  long  prescription  required  that 
the  sole  means  of  entering  this  House  was 
by  a  piece  of  land.  You  found  your  law 
evaded ;  you  found  it  inefficient  for  its 
puipose,  and  you  willingly  relinquished  it. 
By  relinquishing  it,  has  the  interest  or  in- 
fluence of  the  aristocracy  been  diminished; 
or  has  not  the  timely  abandonment  of  a 
nominal  privilege  conferred  authority  and 
power,  much  more  than  would  have  been 
conferred  by  insisting  on  an  adherence 
to  the  ancient  law?  For  two  or  three 
months,  we  have  had  before  us  the  expec- 
tation of  this  great  change.  The  country 
has  known  that,  if  this  law  should  pass, 
there  will,  on  the  1st  February,  1849  be  a 
duty  only  of  Is,  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
com.  The  people  are  a  provident  class. 
Let  me  ask,  has  the  interest  of  landed 
property  been  affected  ?  There  have  been 
farms  out  of  lease.  Has  there  been  less 
demand  for  them  ?  Is  there  not  a  con- 
viction on  the  part  of  a  tenant  about  to 
enter  a  farm  with  capital  and  skill,  that 
there  has  not  been,  for  the  last  ten  years, 
a  period  when  he  could  enter  upon  the  oc- 
cupation of  land  with  greater  advantage 
than  at  present?  There  must  be  many 
gentlemen  who  have  had  farms  out  of 
lease;  they  must  know  whether  the  offers 
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for  them  had  diminished,  and  whether 
there  has  been  a  necessity  for  letting  them 
at  reduced  rents.  I  said  long  ago,  that  I 
thought  agricultural  prosperity  was  inter- 
woven with  manufacturing  prosperity;  and 
depended  more  on  it  than  on  the  Com 
Laws.  Continued  reflection  has  confirmed 
me  in  that  opinion.  I  believe  that  it  is  for 
the  interest  of  the  agriculturist  that  you 
should  lay  a  permanent  foundation  of  manu- 
facturing prosperity;  and  as  your  land  is 
necessarily  limited  in  quantity,  as  your 
population  is  increasing,  as  your  wealth  is 
increasing,  that  the  true  interests  of  land 
are  co-existent  with  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  prosperity.  I  see  in  the  con- 
tinued relaxation  of  commercial  restric- 
tions a  new  foundation  laid  for  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  prosperity;  and 
therefore,  I  look  forward  to  their  indirect 
operation,  and  I  believe  you  vdll  find  the 
value  of  land  increased  with  the  removal  of 
these  restrictions,  and  with  additional  op- 
portunities for  carrying  on  extended  com- 
merce. I  believe  that  with  respect  to  a 
great  part  of  the  community  of  this  coun- 
try, there  is  no  direct  interest  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  these  restrictions  ;  that  there- 
fore they  could  only  bo  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  continued  and  harassing  con- 
test. It  is  because  I  believe  the  interests, 
direct  and  indirect,  of  the  manufacturing 
and  agricultural  classes  to  be  the  same — 
because  I  believe  they  all  are  interested  in 
the  extension  of  scientific  agriculture,  that 
I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  natural 
presumption  in  favour  of  unrestricted  im- 
port ought  to  prevail;  and  therefore  it  is 
that  I  think  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
justice,  as  well  as  with  policy,  to  continue 
this  prohibition.  I  have  now.  Sir,  at- 
tempted to  answer  the  questions  put  by  the 
noble  Lord,  and  to  assign  the  reasons 
why,  after  an  extended  review  of  the 
subject,  and  of  the  elements  which  enter 
into  it,  and  after  the  best  reflection,  I 
can  give  to  the  whole  matter,  I  now 
deliberately  repeat  what  I  stated  at  the 
outset  —  that  I  believe  restrictions  on 
commerce  to  be  impolitic  and  unjust.  I 
have  now  come.  Sir,  to  that  conclusion; 
and  I  am  «orry  it  was  not  fixed  in  my 
mind  at  an  earlier  period.  The  noble  Lord 
and  those  who  act  with  him  retain  their 
impressions  on  this  question.  They  have, 
undoubtedly,  a  right  to  act  on  those  im- 
pressions, and  I  dare  say  their  views  may 
be  more  just  than  my  own;  but  it  is  my 
duty,  even  if  I  should  lose  their  good 
opinion  and  their  confidence,  however  sin- 
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cerely  I  should  deplore  it — I  still  feel  it  is 
my  duty  to  avow  my  opinions,  and  not  to 
persevere  in  retaining  restrictions  wbioh 
in  my  conscience  I  cannot  justify.  The 
noble  Lord  has  referred  to  our  relations 
vith  foreign  countries  as  to  commerce, 
and  he  has  said  that  the  promises  which  I 
held  out  some  few  months  ago  have  not 
been  fulfilled.  Why,  considering  that  this 
Bill  is  only  now  going  into  Committee, 
and  considering  also  the  declaration  of  the 
noble  Lord,  or  his  confident  prediction  that 
either  here  or  elsewhere  the  Bill  will  be 
defeated — ^that  it  will  never  pass  into  a 
law — considering,  I  say,  all  these  facts,  I 
think  it  would  be  deemed  very  precipi- 
tate on  the  part  of  foreign  countries  if 
they  made,  as  contingent  on  our  acts,  the 
relaxations  in  their  commercial  system 
which  the  noble  Lord  said  I  prophesied 
might  take  pUce.  But,  Sir,  at  the  same 
time  1  must  say  there  are  countries  which 
have  shown  a  willingness  to  follow  our 
example.  Since  I  first  declared  my  opi- 
nions on  this  subject  the  commercial  sys- 
tem of  the  Two  Sicilies  has  been  materi- 
ally modified.  I  admit  that  Sicily  is  a 
small  country;  but  still,  as  I  said  before, 
we  could  not  well  have  expected — consi- 
dering the  little  progress  we  had  made 
with  our  measures  for  relaxation — ^that 
any  great  or  important  change  would  con- 
sequently be  made  in  the  commercial  sys- 
tem of  other  countries.  With  respect  to 
France,  the  noble  Lord  said,  I  promised 
that  France  would  adopt  principles  of  com- 
mercial relaxation.  Sir,  I  did  not  promise 
any  such  thing.  What  I  said  was  this, 
that  I  gave  credit  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment for  being  too  enlightened  to  wish  to 
continue  their  restrictions  upon  British 
manufactured  articles;  but  that  I  believed 
the  Government  were  controlled  in  their 
desires  by  persons  in  the  two  Chambers 
who  were  directly  interested  in  the  main- 
tenance of  restrictive  duties.  And,  Sir, 
I  added  that  I  thought  ultimately  the 
wishes  of  the  Government,  backed  and 
supported  by  the  opinions  of  the  enlighten- 
ed men  of  France,  would,  at  no  remote 
peried,  prevail  over  partial  and  particular 
mtorests,  and  lead  the  way  to  the  adoption 
in  France  of  a  better  system  of  commer- 
cial laws.  I  did  not  promise  that  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  French  commercial  system 
would  take  place  immediately;  but  what  I 
then  said  I  now  believe.  I  believe.  Sir, 
that  in  France,  and  in  other  countries  too, 
the  interests  of  the  great  body  of  consu- 
mers will  at  no  remote  period  bo  better 


considered  and  attended  to,  and  that  a 
system  of  general  relaxation  with  respect 
to  commerce  will  ultimately  be  adopted; 
and,  1  believe  further,  that  if  you  adopt 
the  motto  of  advancing  in  commercial  free- 
dom, instead  of  receding,  you  are  likely  to 
diminish  the  power  of  that  portion  of  the 
community  in  France  who  have  a  direct 
influence  in  retaining  restrictive  duties  on 
British  manufactures.  I  know  that  there 
are  societies  formed  in  France  of  commer- 
cial men  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a 
freer  system  of  commercial  intercourse; 
and  I  believe  they  will  be  able  to  show  that 
the  people  are  not  interested  in  buying 
bad  and  dear  hardware,  bad  cottons,  and 
bad  linens,  instead  of  having  good  and 
cheap  articles  of  that  description  from  this 
country;  and  I  believe,  moreover,  they  will 
be  enabled  to  prove  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  French  people  would  be  benefited  by  a 
more  open  system  of  conunercial  enter- 
prise. But,  Sir,  I  never  promised,  know- 
mg,  as  I  do,  the  strength  of  the  protecting 
interests  in  the  French  Chambers,  that 
France  would  at  once  yield  to  the  influ- 
ence of  reason.  I  am  not,  however,  the 
less  confident  that  if  you  set  the  example, 
your  example  will  be  followed,  and  will  ul- 
timately prevail.  The  subject  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  France,  and  after  a  lapse  of 
time — ^not  at  once,  not  immediately,  but 
when  it  is  understood  by  the  people — a 
hberal  system  of  commercial  policy  will  be 
adopted.  The  same,  I  beUeve,  will  be  the 
case  in  the  United  States.  There  is  a 
movement  in  the  public  mind  on  this  sub- 
ject in  almost  every  country;  and  the  ex- 
ample of  England,  as  it  told  in  favour  of 
restriction,  so  will  it  tell  in  respect  to 
freedom  of  commerce.  What  have  we  to 
lose  by  our  example  ?  "  Why,"  says  the 
noble  Lord,  *'we  are  going  to  take  the 
silk  and  other  manufactures  of  France  and 
her  brandy.  Adopt  a  different  course,  and 
let  your  Motion  be  retrograde — recede  from 
what  yon  have  done,  and  say  that  you  are 
in  the  wrong,  and  you  will  by  so  doing 
countenance  in  every  country  in  the  world 
the  influence  of  restrictive  principles." 
The  noble  Lord  says  we  are  about  to  take 
these  manufactures,  and  also  the  com  and 
timber  of  Prussia,  and  that  we  are  to  get 
nothing  in  return;  but  if  we  get  nothing 
in  return,  what  do  we  suffer  by  the  prece- 
dence ?  Upon  what  principle  has  the  no- 
ble Lord  formed  his  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  manner  in  which  foreign  commercial 
transactions  are  conducted?  We  shall 
not  get  these  bad  brandies,  as  the  noble 
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Lord  calls  them,  and  silks  and  other  sr< 
tides,  the  productions  of  France,  for  no- 
thing; we  must  give  something  in  return 
for  them.  There  is  no  mode  by  which 
we  can  purchase  these  things  except  by 
giving  something  as  an  equivalent.  Sup- 
posing we  gave  gold  for  them,  would  evil 
ensue  ?  If  there  has  been  any  diminution 
in  the  quantity  of  gold,  it  has  been  caused 
by  supplying  the  internal  wants  of  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  and  not  by 
being  remitted  in  extravagant  quantities  to 
other  nations  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
com  or  timber.  But  I  am  going  to  say 
what  will  alarm  you  still  more — I  wish  it 
had.  How  do  you  get  your  gold  ?  I  be- 
lieve this  country  will  always  be  able  to 
command  a  sufficient  supply  for  her  own 
wants;  and  if  France  and  Prussia  will  take 
nothing  but  gold,  that  gold  can  only  be  pro- 
cured for  your  manufactures,  and  a  very 
good  bargain  you  will  make  by  exchang- 
ing your  manufactures  for  it;  and  there- 
fore if  your  allegations  are  correct,  and 
you  do  make  these  purchases  with  gold,  I 
am  not  very  much  alarmed  if  your  export 
from  this  country  is  gold,  knowing  as  I 
well  do  from  the  ordinary  transactions  of 
commerce,  that  no  such  export  will  take 
place  as  can  derange  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  Empire.  The  noble  Lord 
has,  as  I  before  mentioned,  talked  of  our 
taking  the  bad  silks  and  the  bad  brandies 
of  France;  but  the  brandy  of  France  is 
well  known  to  be  a  better  article  than  we 
can  procure  at  home;  and  I  conceive  that 
by  promoting  the  qualified  import  of  it — 
by  giving  freer  access  to  the  brandy  and 
iilks  of  France,  we  shall  inflict  no  wound 
whatever  on  the  commerce  of  this  country; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  enable  the  consumers 
of  those  articles  to  apply  the  saving  in  the 
price  to  other  and  perhaps  more  useful  pur- 
poses. I  freely  admit  if  France  were  wise 
enough  to  see  that  she  would  be  benefited 
by  free  interchange  of  commerce,  the  ad- 
vantage to  all  parties  would  be  greater;  but 
if  the  double  benefit  cannot  be  obtained, 
let  us  not  deny  ourselves  the  benefit  of  the 
single  one;  let  us  not  pay  a  greater  price 
for  inferior  articles  because  we  cannot  in* 
duce  France  to  buy  good  articles  at  a  low 
price.  If,  therefore,  there  be  not  an  im- 
mediate reciprocal  advantage,  I  am  per- 
fectly content  to  rely  on  the  ultimate  result 
of  the  present  course  of  policy  taken  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government;  and  I  shall,  not- 
withstanding any  temporary  obstacles,  look 
forward  to  the  force  of  the  example  of  Eng- 
land in  relaxing  her  commercial  laws  upon 


the  principle  of  restriction  held  up  by  othev 
nations;  and  when  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  these  nations  is  called  to  the  sub- 
ject, I  retain  with  confidence  the  impres- 
sion that  at  no  remote  period  these  princi- 
ples will  ultimately  prevail;  and  I  therefore 
reiterate  to  you  my  advice  on  this  ques- 
tion— that  advice  which  the  noble  Lord  has 
condemned — ^that  you  should  take  for  your 
motto,  '*  Advance,  and  do  not  recede  in 
the  course  of  your  commercial  policy. " 

House  went  into  Committee.  Preamble 
postponed. 

Mb.  GEORGE  BANKES  said,  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  observed  that  ha 
anticipated  that  no  discussion  would  have 
taken  place  in  that  stage  of  the  Bill;  but 
his  right  hon.  Friend  had  perhaps  forgot- 
ten the  very  emphatic  declaration  he  made 
on  the  last  occasion  when  the  subject  of 
the  Com  Laws  was  introduced;  and  as  no 
previous  opportunity  had  oiFered  for  any 
of  his  (Mr.  Bankes's)  Friends  near  him  to 
make  any  observations  on  that  point,  they 
felt  called  npon  to  do  so  now.  It  could 
not  escapa  observation  that  there  was  a 
very  important  distinction  between  the  pre- 
sent and  the  former  declarations  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  made  a  few  weeks  or 
months  ago;  for  then  he  said  that  he  had 
been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  main- 
tenance of  these  laws  could  not  be  con- 
tinued in  regard  to  public  policy;  but  now 
he  said  that  he  believed  the  maintenance  of 
these  laws  was  unjust.  It  would  have 
been  singular  indeed  if  the  first  opportu- 
nity was  not  taken  by  some  of  those  who 
entertained  the  same  views  which  had  been 
so  long  and  ably  advocated  by  his  right 
hon.  Friend,  however  little  qualified  they 
might  be  to  tread  in  the  steps  which  he 
had  taken,  and  in  which  he  had  induced 
them  to  follow  him,  if  they  did  not  remark 
on  what  had  taken  place.  It  became  them, 
if  they  saw  no  reasons  for  change,  and 
could  not  find  any  in  the  arguments  which 
his  right  hon.  Friend  now  used,  which 
would  serve  as  an  answer  to  those  he  had 
so  often  put  forward  on  former  occasions — ■ 
it  became  them  to  express  their  regret  at 
this  change  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend,  which  indeed  seemed  to 
have  been  brought  about  with  a  view  of 
keeping  ahead  of  the  noble  Lord  opposite, 
and  to  unarm  him  in  his  career.  He  was 
bound  to  give  every  credit  to  the  declara- 
tions of  one  so  eminent  and  distinguished 
and  of  such  high  character  as  his  right 
hon.  Friend,  and  no  taunt  should  fall  from 
him  as  to  the  change  in  his  opinions.  He 
D2 
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could  only  giro  utterance  to  sentimeiitB  of 
regret,  when  he  found  so  striking  a  hlow 
as  he  feared  it  would  proye  to  the  confi- 
dence to  he  placed  hy  those  conscious  of 
inferior  ahilities  in  looking  out  for  a  leader 
of  great  influence  in  a  party.  He  would 
only  express  his  sincere  sorrow  at  the  loss 
of  such  a  guide;  hut  he  saw  no  adequate 
reason  for  any  change  of  opinions  as  giycn 
in  the  speech  which  had  just  heen  deli* 
yered.  He  saw  no  new  lights;  for  he  had 
heard  the  same  arguments  which  he  had 
just  listened  to  often  put  forward  hy  men 
of  inferior  acquirements  to  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  hut  still  men  of  great  ahUity;  hut 
which  were  resisted  hy  his  right  hon.  Friend 
in  arguments  which  he  thought  were  a  com- 
plete reply  to  anything  he  had  now  said. 
He  would  not  put  the  former  speeches  of 
his  right  hon.  Friend  in  juxtaposition  to 
those  which  he  had  recently  made;  hut  he 
must  say  that  he  strongly  felt  that  the 
opinions  expressed  in  the  former  speeches 
hadhrought  conyiction  to  his  mind  of  their 
soundness,  and  that  the  arguments  then 
used  were  the  hest  grounded.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  the  arguments  which  lus  right 
hon.  Friend  had  set  out  with  addressing  to 
his  nohle  Friend,  though  loudly  cheered  hy 
the  opposite  side,  had  no  weight.  What 
was  the  state  of  the  case  ?  The  other 
night,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  his 
nohle  Friend  hy  the  hon.  Mcmher  for  Lime- 
rick, as  to  how  far  those  who  sat  near  him, 
and  who  acted  under  liim  as  a  leader,  were 
inclined  to  adopt  a  particular  course  as  to 
the  alleged  state  of  want  of  food  in  Ireland 
— ^hls  nohle  Friend,  with  a  degree  of  cau- 
tion highly  hecoming  him,  in  the  reply 
which  he  made  to  the  question  for  the  al- 
lowing the  free  importation  of  foreign  com 
into  Ireland  for  a  certain  period,  said,  that, 
although  he  could  not  see  any  possihle 
benefit  that  would  result  from  it,  and  al- 
though he  would  not  bind  himself  to  any 
such  delusions,  and  although  he  did  not 
belieye  that  any  benefit  would  accrue  to 
Ireland  from  auy  such  experiment;  still,  to 
prevent  himself  and  those  who  acted  with 
him  from  being  charged  with  interposing 
obstacles  to  the  relief  of  the  allegea  state 
of  distress  in  Ireland,  he  said  that  if  the 
Government  would  propose  a  measure  of 
this  kind,  and  the  Mcml>crs  for  Ireland,  on 
their  responsibility  as  representatives  of 
that  country,  stated  that  they  believed  that 
it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland,  ho 
and  those  with  whom  he  acted  would  absent 
to  the  experiment  being  tried.  He  saw  no 
grounds  on  this  occasion  which  could  justify 


the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  his  taunts  for 
acceding  to  the  request.  If  the  Govern- 
ment thought  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to 
take  such  a  course,  why  did  they  not  concede 
the  request  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Lime- 
rick ?  And  if  they  saw  no  benefit  that 
would  result  from  it,  why  had  they  held 
the  language  which  they  did  night  after 
night,  and  say  that  those  who  objected 
to  this  Bill  were  delaying  aid  to  tho  dis- 
tressed people  of  Ireland  ?  Where  were 
the  cheers  of  the  Treasury  bench  now? 
Such  language,  such  speeches,  had  been 
by  no  means  unfrequent  at  the  commence- 
ment of  these  debates,  but  they  had  grown 
"  small  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  less ;" 
and  those  were  not  the  arguments  which 
the  Government  now  used.  If,  therefore, 
nothing  else  had  been  gained  by  the  pro- 
posal of  the  hon.  Member  for  Limerick, 
they  were  at  least  obliged  to  him  for  this — 
that  that  line  of  argument  was  stopped. 
Nothing  was  now  said  about  delaying  relief 
to  Ireland.  That  had  received  its  answer, 
and  they  might  cheer  the  reply  as  long  as 
they  pleased.  Believing  the  hon.  Member 
for  Limerick  to  be  sincere  in  his  persuasion 
that  such  a  measure  would  be  beneficial 
for  Ireland,  he  thought  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber would  have  had  good  reason  to  com- 
plain if  his  question  had  been  answered  in 
any  other  manner ;  and,  therefore,  he  re- 
peated, that  he  could  see  nothing  to  regret 
in  the  answer  which  his  noble  Friend  had 
been  authorized  to  give  by  so  numerous  a 
party,  with  all  their  hearts  wishing  that  good 
might  flow  from  it,  but  fearing  that  none 
could  result.  Had  they  been  the  orginators 
of  the  proposal,  as  it  was  one  from  which 
they  did  not  expect  any  benefit,  they  would 
have  been  open  to  the  blame  of  hollow 
insincerity  in  making  it ;  but  the  case  was 
very  different  when  they  were  applied  to  by 
others  to  consent  to  it.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  referred  to  observations  of  his 
made  on  a  former  occasion,  in  which  he 
had  pointed  out  some  resemblance  between 
the  position  of  certain  French  Ministers, 
and  the  present  state  of  this  question  in 
the  present  Parliament:  he  saw  no  ground 
for  withdrawing  those  observations;  but 
they  were  not  spontaneously  his ;  they  were 
offered  in  answer  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Wolverhampton,  who  had  previously  re- 
ferred to  those  Ministers  of  France.  At 
a  very  dangerous  and  critical  period,  great 
and  eminent  men  as  they  were,  and  well 
qualified  as  they  were  in  many  respects  for 
the  stations  which  they  filled,  they  unhap- 
pily wanted  that  peculiarly  great  quality. 
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moral  courage,  the  want  of  which  did,  in 
his  opinion,  lead  to  all  the  disasters  that 
suhsequently  hefel  their  country.     Neckar 
was  a  Minister,  than  whom  no  man  could 
he  more  amiahle  in  private  life — ^few  more 
endowed  with  talents  smted  to  his  position: 
possessed  of  unhounded  private  wealth,  he 
had  no  sordid  interests  to  gratify,  and  the 
honesty  of  his  principles  was  undouhted; 
hut  he  wanted  that  great  quality,  which, 
heing  wanting  in  him,  did  prove  the  misfor- 
tune of  his  country;  and  hetween  that  Min- 
ister and  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  he  must  say 
that  there  did  appear  to  him  strong  points 
of  resemhlance.      The  great  qualities  of 
that  man  would  he  conceded  to  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  hy  every  one ;  hut  he  feared 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  M.  Neckar's 
failing  also.    He  had  certainly  seen  nothing 
of  late  to  alter  that  opinion ;  and  he  con- 
fessed that  the  speech  which  he  had  heard 
that  night  had  greatly  tended  to  confirm  it. 
"When  he  heard  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
speak  upon  the    suhject  of  the  hullion 
hrought  into  this  country,  he  was  surprised, 
indeed,  to  find  that  he  treated  it  as  a 
matter  of  no  importance  at  what  price  they 
hought  it — ^what  quantity  of  commodities 
they  gave  for  it.    Other  opportunities  would 
occur  of  addressing  the  House  upon  that 
suhject,  hecause  another  important  stage 
of  the  Bill  had  to  he  passed  hefore  it  could 
receive   even   the  final   sanction   of  that 
House;  hut  he  agreed  with  his  nohle  Friend 
in  thinking  that  this  was  a  just  and  proper 
occasion  to  raise  a  discussion  applicahle  to 
the  new  position  which  the  Prime  Minister 
had  taken  when  he  declared  this  to  he  no 
longer  a  question  of  policy,  hut  a  question 
of  national  justice.     That  was  not,  indeed, 
ahsolutely  a  new  doctrine;  for  the  last  three 
or  four  years  they  had  heard  it  from  those 
who  occupied  a  peculiar  position,  and  had 
ohtained  a  new  and  peculiar  name.    But  it 
was  a  new  and  strange  doctrine  to  hear 
from   the   Treasury  benches — ^a   doctrine 
which  had  not  as  yet  heen  heard  from  the 
front  row  of  the  Opposition,  but  had  been 
heard  from  those,  and  those  only,  who  had 
chosen  to  adopt  a  peculiar  name,  and  who, 
if  this  great  change  of  policy  were  to  take 
place,  did  deserve  that  it  should  take  place 
under  the  sanction  and  authority  of  that 
name;  because  by  the  great  men  whose  opin- 
ion had  so  much  changed  upon  this  subject, 
no  other  reason  for  that  change  had  been 
given  except  the  formation  of  that  League: 
and  much  as  he  regretted  the  late  change 
of  principles  in  leading  public  men,  there 
was  no  ground  upon  which  he  so  much 


regretted  it  as  that  it  had  not  taken  place 
in  anticipation  rather  than  in  consequence 
of  the  formation  of  that  League.  It  was 
unquestionable  that  the  fortune  of  that 
League  had  given  great  encouragement  to, 
and  formed  a  bond  of  union  between  it  and 
another  association  in  the  sister  island; 
and  that  Irish  Members  came  over  and 
voted  for  the  success  of  one  League  mea- 
sure as  the  herald  of  the  success  of  others. 
On  that  ground  he  deeply  regretted  the 
change  of  opinion  which  had  so  recently 
taken  place ;  he  did  not  say  which  had 
been  so  recently  declared,  because  he  was 
sure  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  would  feel 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  declare  that  change 
openly  and  honestly  as  soon  as  it  occurred ; 
and  he  did,  therefore,  deplore  the  conse- 
quence of  those  new  opinions  so  recently 
formed,  and  consequently  so  recently  de- 
clared, which  had  reduced  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  to  his  present  position,  and  made 
him,  instead  of  the  leader  of  a  great  party, 
the  follower  only  of  those  who  had  trod 
before  him  the  path,  and  avowed  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  had  so  tardily  adopted. 
Of  this  he  was  satisfied,  that  whilst  there 
existed  in  the  sister  kingdom  a  similar 
confederacy,  which  yet  had  its  success  to 
gain,  the  course  of  policy  which  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  was  pursuing  was  a  direct 
encouragement  to  them  never  to  cease 
their  exertions  till  they  could  boast  a  simi- 
lar triumph.  He  could  see  no  grounds  for 
calling  the  refusal  of  this  measure  either 
unjust  or  impolitic;  and  it  was  now  ad- 
mitted with  reference  to  Ireland  that  it  had 
no  immediate  bearing  upon  her  condition ; 
nor,  indeed,  so  far  as  he  could  collect,  had 
it  any  distant  bearing,  but  such  as  would 
operate  prejudicially  to  that  country.  For 
those  reasons,  after  having  listened  atten- 
tively to  aU  that  had  been  urged  by  those 
with  whom  he  had  been  so  long  in  the 
habit  of  acting,  and  for  whom  he  felt  the 
most  sincere  respect;  and  having  heard 
nothing  to  alter  his  opinions,  he  was  bound 
to  maintain  those  principles  which  he  had 
hitherto  upheld,  and  to  refuse  his  assent 
to  the  changes  now  proposed. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL:  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  who  has  just  sat  down, 
has  declared  that  he  did  not  mean  to  taunt 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  with 
changing  his  opinion,  and  has  stated  that 
he  believes  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
change  of  opinion  to  be  sincere.  .  At  the 
same  time  I  must  say,  that  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  was  so  much 
wanting  in  argument,  and   consisted  so 
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■meh  of  a  repetition  of  what  I  conBidered 
taunt  against  the  right  hon.   Gentleman 
opposite,  that  I  do  consider  that  that  does 
furm  the  staple  of  the  ohjections  which  are 
felt  to  the  course  which  the  Gorernment  is 
now  pursuing.    I  cannot  hut  ask,  supposing 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman — as  I  think  we 
may  in  justice  to  him  suppose — to  he  sin- 
cere in  the  opinion  he  now  professes — I 
oannot  hut  ask,  what  course  it  was  possi- 
ble for  him  to  pursue  ?     Make  as  light  as 
jou  please  of  the  scarcity  and  disease  of 
the  potatoes  in  Ireland,  still  you  must  ad- 
mit that  in  some  parts  of  that  country  there 
does  exist  great  distress.    We  have  readily 
agreed  to  grants  for  the  purpose  of  relier- 
ing  that  distress,  and  have  admitted  that 
relief  was  required  hy  some  extraordinary 
measure.    Such  heing  the  case,  those  who 
are  in  favour  of  a  change  of  the   Corn 
Laws  would  have  argued — ^it  is  impossible 
for  them  not  to  have  so  argued — that  this 
formed  an   additional  ground  for  taking 
into  consideration  the    Com   Laws.      It 
would  have  been  said,  that  large  sums  of 
public  money  have  been  laid  out  in,  and  a 
groat  portion  of  the  taxes  applied  to,  the 
relief  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  in  cases 
where  they  are  suffering  from  want  of  food; 
and  yet  you  still  maintain  a  law  by  which 
food  is   not   admitted  here  from   foreign 
countries  which  are  willing  to  send  it  us. 
If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  had 
thought  that  these   Com  Laws  ought  to 
be  maintained    under   all  circumstances, 
he  might  have  brought  forward  an  argu- 
ment for  their  maintenance ;  but  if  such  is 
not  his  opinion — if  he  feels  that  these  laws 
could  not  bo  maintained  to  tho  advantage 
of    this    Empire — how  intolerable  would 
have  been  the  position  of  tho  right  hon. 
Gentleman  if  ho  had  attempted  to  defend 
these  laws,  and  had  asked  only  for  tempo- 
rary remedies  and  temporary  grants  for 
relief  ?    What  other  course  could  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  as  the  Minister  of  a  great 
country,    take — holding   the   opinions   he 
professes,  and    I    beliove    sincerely   pro- 
fesses, that  this  question  ought  to  be  finally 
settled — than   that  which  he  has  taken  ? 
No  doubt  this  is  not  consistent  with  the 
course  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  took  be- 
fore ;  and  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
says,  with  great  satisfaction,    "I  seo  no 
reason  to  change  my  opinion.*'     I  think 
we  have  heard  arguments  in  variety  for 
the  last  few  years,  which  I  need  not  endea- 
vour now  to  repeat,  sufHcient  to  show  that 
these  Com  Laws  have  produced  great  evil 
in  this  country,  and  that  in  tunes  of  distress, 


when  food  was  dear,  mortality  and  orime 
have  increased  in  proportion  to  the  dear- 
ness  of  food.   I  know  but  one  example  like 
the  consistency  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  would  seem  to  recommend,  and 
that  is  contained  in  the  novel  of  Oil  Bias. 
I  recollect  that  Gil  Bias,  when  assistant  to 
Dr.  Sangrado,  says  to  his  master,  "  I  have 
now  been  your  assistant  for  some  months, 
and  I  see  that  every  case  ends  faithfully ; 
we  have  tried  bleeding  and  hot  water  whe- 
ther the  patient  was  a  young  person  or  old, 
whether  the  illness  was  sudden  or  of  long 
standing,  and  the  termination « has  always 
been  the  same  ;  we  have  effected  no  cure ; 
our  treatment  has  only  increased  the  dis- 
ease and  ended  in  death."     And  then  Dr. 
Sangrado  replies,  ''It  is  quite  tme;  there 
is  not  a  case  in  which  we  have  effected  a 
cure;  my  treatment  seems  to  have  no  good 
result ;  but  I  have  written  a  book  to  show 
that  it  is  the  only  cure,  and  therefore  it  is 
impossible  to  change  it.'*     The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  seems  to  be  alarmed  at 
the  prospect  of  evils  approaching  us,  and 
it  appears  that  he  has  found  a  great  like- 
ness between  the  right  hon.    Gentleman 
opposite  and  M.  Neckar.     I  confess  I  do 
not   see  those  points   of  resemblance  to 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  has 
alluded,  or  any  resemblance  between  the 
abolition  of  the  Cora  Laws  and  the  com- 
mencement   of    the    French    Revolution. 
Neither  do  I  believe  that  Neckar  was  the 
cause  of  the  French  Revolution ;  though  I 
am  no  admirer  of  his  wisilom,  firmness,  or 
talent.     I  believe  that  the  causes  of  the 
French  Revolution  were  the  oppression  of 
the  people  of  France,  and  the  abuses  which 
so  long  continued.    These  were  the  causes 
of  the  French  Revolution ;  and  I  entirely 
agree  in  those  observations  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  quoted  from  Burke,  to  the 
effect  that  the  safety  and  the  security  of 
the  aristocracy  of  this  country  depends  on 
their  wise  observance  of  public  opinion, 
and  their  determination   not  to  maintain 
laws  which  the  country  feels  convinced  are 
injurious   to  it.     I  wish  to  miuntain  the 
landed  aristocracy,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
see  them  supplanted  by  any  other  class  of 
the  community ;  but  I  think,  with  respect 
to  these  Com  Laws,  that  if  the  aristocracy 
went  on  from  year  to  year  maintainin|^ 
laws  which  it  could  be  shown  bad  the  effect 
of  raising  the  price  of  com  grown  on  their 
own  land,  and  thereby  tending  to  increase 
their  income;  and  if,  as  might  be  the  case, 
the  majority  of  the  community  came  to  bo 
of  opinion  that  the  aristocracy  were  acting 
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such  tuotiyes*  there  would  then  be  no 
ion  so  dangerous  to  them  as  the  obsti- 
xnainienanoe  of  those  laws.  And 
1  these  Com  Laws  are  done  away  with 
lien  that  date  of  February,  1849,  ar- 
i — ^in  what  respect  will  the  landed  aris- 
ley  he  in  a  worse  position  than  they 
it  to  be  according  to  equity  and  just 
i  They  will  not  have  any  disad- 
age  by  being  depriyed  of  the  protec- 
which  other  classes  of  the  community 
).  The  law  is,  generally  speaking, 
>e  equal  to  all.  The  aristocracy  are 
to  hare  the  advantage  of  protection 
3orn;  neither  are  the  manufacturers  or 
mercial  men  to  have  protection  or  pro- 
tion  with  reference  to  articles  in  which 
f  deal.  There  is  not,  in  that  respect, 
-efore,  to  be  any  inequality.  All  par- 
are  to  be  placed  on  equal  terms ;  and 
1  respect  to  other  matters,  I  do  not 
iw  any  country  in  the  world  where  any 
is  has  a  position  at  once  so  honourable, 
advantageous,  and  I  would  almost  say, 
easy  to  fulfil,  as  the  English  landed 
^tocracy.  They  are  in  the  possession 
rreat  property,  which  has  been  increased 
trmously  since  the  time  when  manufac- 
es  and  commerce,  towards  the  end  of  the 
t  century,  took  a  great  start  and  made 
^at  progress.  They  have  the  advantage  of 
npeting  for  political  power  with  all  the 
ler  classes  of  the  community,  and  they 
i  able  to  obtain  places  in  the  House  of 
mmons,  whilst  they  nearly  possess  the 
lole  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  they 
ve  the  farther  advantage  which  a  civil- 
'd  community,  such  as  is  to  be  found  in 
is  country,  always  carries  with  it.  I 
ast  say  that  I  do  not  know  that  there  is 
ty  class  in  any  country  in  the  world 
lich  the  English  landed  aristocracy  have 
envy;  and  if  I  were  asked  with  respect 
their  political  power,  I  should  say,  that 
hile  they  competed  with  other  classes  of 
ic  community,  which,  likewise  have  ac- 
iired  wealth,  and  likewise  have  intelli- 
encc,  and  are  fitted  to  rise  to  the  highest 
oets  which  British  subjects  can  occupy 
ader  the  Constitution,  the  English  aristo- 
racy  may  be  proud  to  fill  no  other  situa- 
on  than  that,  which  their  own  ability, 
xeriiona,  and  industry,  and  those  of  their 
Drcfathcrs,  enable  them  to  occupy.  The 
ion.  and  learned  Gentleman  seems  much 
larmed  at  the  idea  that  the  country  will 
lave  to  pay  very  dearly  for  this  boon  of 
be  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws:  and  he  ap- 
>car8  afraid  that  we  shall  part  with  all  the 
;old  in  the  country.  Wheat  is  to  be  brought 


from  other  countries,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
foreigners  will  take  nothing  but  gold  in  ex* 
change.  But  gold  must  be  obtained  some- 
where; and  so,  if  we  have  gold,  we  must 
give  manu&ctures  in  exchange  for  it.  But 
then  it  is  contended  that  we  do  not  know 
the  price  that  must  be  paid  for  gold;  but, 
for  my  part,  I  think  that  matter  may  be 
safely  left  to  the  manufacturers,  who  will 
know  the  price  which  gold  naturally  should 
bear.  Therefore,  I  say  that  any  alarm  of 
that  kind  is  really  presposterous.  In  point 
of  fact,  there  has  been  for  several  years  a 
great  quantity  of  wheat  imported;  at  first 
there  was  an  exportation  of  bullion  and  of 
specie,  but  after  two  or  three  years  the 
course  of  trade  became  regulated,  the  ex- 
port of  our  manufactures  has  increased, 
and  these  manufactures  have  been  taken 
in  exchange  for  com.  Such  will  be  the 
result  when  trade  is  constantly  carried  on, 
as  will  be  the  case  under  the  law  which  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  has  proposed.  And 
now.  Sir,  I  must  say  a  few  words  on  the 
question  with  regard  to  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  has  also  spoken  — 
namely,  as  to  the  division  which  has  taken 
place  between  him  and  those  who  follow  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn,  and  those 
who  still  follow  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury;  and  I  must 
say,  I  do  not  think  this  difference  of  opin- 
ion has  arisen  for  the  first  time  during  the 
present  year.  Whatever  may  be  said,  a 
difference  of  opinion  has  existed.  It  has 
appeared  to  me  for  years  that  the  opinions 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  the  opinions  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  and  the  opinions  of 
others  who  now  act  with  them,  have  been 
exceedingly  different  from  the  opinions  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  has 
just  spoken,  and  of  others  who  have  acted 
with  him  during  the  present  Session.  Ac- 
cordingly we  have  seen,  from  the  first  com- 
mencement of  the  Ministry,  that  there  has 
been  this  great  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween them.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  said,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  Session,  that  the 
experience  of  the  last  three  years  of  free 
trade,  in  certain  articles,  has  convinced 
him  of  the  propriety  of  proceeding  in  the 
same  course;  but  if  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  been  a  friend  of  the  protection  so 
common  on  the  part  of  the  great  body  who 
vote  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Com  Laws, 
why  were  those  experiments  in  free  trade 
made?     What  could  have  induced  those 
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experiments  in  the  commercial  policy — ^the 
emightened  and  the  enlarged  policy,  as  I 
think;  hut  at  all  erents,  the  commercial 
policy  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  helow  the  gangway  ?  We  have 
seen,  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years, 
whether,  with  respect  to  this  commercial 
policy,  or  the  Canadian  Com  Bill,  or  on 
religious  questions,  such  as  the  Maynooth 
Bill,  that  there  has  heen  a  great  difference 
of  opinion  hetween  the  Government  and 
those  who,  hefore  they  succeeded  to  office, 
were  their  most  active  and  cordial  aUies. 
What  is  the  conclusion  to  he  drawn  from 
this  ?  The  conclusion  is,  that  though 
there  was  an  imion  to  put  an  end  to  the 
late  Government  —  though  there  was  a 
comhination,  there  was  no  party  united  in 
their  views  of  puhlic  pohcy.  Therefore,  I 
think  for  the  public  interests,  it  is  better, 
far  better,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
should  entertain  his  views  of  puhlic  policy, 
and  that  those  Gentlemen  should  fairly  de- 
clare their  views  and  the  opinions  they 
honestly  entertain,  and  vote  against  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  who  has  last  spoken 
has  referred  to  an  association — ^meaning 
what  is  commonly  known  by  the  League, 
and  of  another  association  existing  across 
the  channel,  with  another  object — the  re- 
peal of  the  Legislative  Union.  Now,  I  do 
'beg  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to 
consider  a  little — as  he  has  so  very  strong 
a  dislike  to  yielding  to  associations,  as  he 
does  not  approve  of  the  course  of  policy 
which  has  been  agitated  in  our  market 
places  and  in  our  streets  for  years;  and  as 
he  thinks  it  wiser  that  improvements  should 
commence  with  Parliament,  and  should  be 
sent  as  law  at  once  among  the  people, 
rather  than  that  they  should  bo  the  conse- 
quence of  popular  agitation— as  I  collect 
that  to  bo  his  opinion — I  wish  th^t  he,  and 
those  who  act  with  him,  would  consider  the 
experience  of  late  years.  For  many  years 
-we  contended  for  the  question  of  Parlia- 
mentary reform.  I  remember,  Sir,  that  I 
said  in  this  House,  if  wo  did  not  allow  it  to 
flow  on  like  a  river,  wo  must  expect  it  to 
rush  like  a  torrent.  I  was  laughed  at  for 
that  expression;  it  was  said  to  be  an  absurd 
and  ridiculous  expression.  But  when  the 
Reform  BiU  was  introduced,  the  popular 
fury  rose  to  such  a  height  that  it  would 
consent  to  nothing  but  the  Bill;  and  it  was 
then  seen  that  it  would  have  lieen  wiser  to 
have  made  some  concession  to  the  previous 
agitation.  And,  with  regard  to  the  sub- 
jects which  may  arise  when  the  question  of 


com  shall  be  settled,  especially  with  re^ 
spectto  that  country  to  which  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn,  and  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  have  alluded,  I 
hope  that  he  and  others  will  consider  whe- 
ther there  may  not  be  measures  which  it 
will  be  wise  in  Parliament  to  enact,  before 
they  are  dictated  by  popular  agitation.  Of 
this  I  am  sure,  that  if  we  mean,  as  I  trust 
it  is  our  destiny,  to  give  a  great  example  to 
the  nations  of  the  world — to  teach  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  how  to  live — we,  the 
House  of  Commons,  ought  most  deeply  to 
consider  which  of  our  institutions  and  laws 
are  founded  upon  truth,  upon  reason,  and 
upon  justice.  You  find  fault  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  for  now  declaring 
the  Com  Laws  to  be  imjust.  Why  are 
they  unjust  ?  Because  they  are  restric- 
tions; and  if  they  are  not  authorized  and 
justified  by  the  general  safety  and  welfare 
of  the  country,  we  ought  not  to  uphold 
what  are  otherwise  unjust  laws.  And,  if 
there  are  other  laws  which  stand  in  the 
same  position,  do  not  wait  till  agitation 
shall  render  a  change  inevitable.  Be  wise 
beforehand.  Profit  by  the  example  of  Ca- 
tholic emancipation,  of  the  reform  in  Par- 
liament, and  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  endea- 
vour to  secure  what  alone  can  be  maintain- 
ed. Stand  by  the  institutions  that  are 
good,  and  give  timely  correction  to  abuses 
which  are  unworthy  of  your  support.  This 
is  the  way,  I  am  convinced,  by  which  you 
will  give  a  great  and  noble  example,  and  by 
which,  in  the  sight  of  all  nations,  it  will  be 
said,  "  Tmly  this  b  a  great  nation,  this  is  a 
wise  and  understanding  people. " 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  Sir,  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Dorsetshire  has  vindi- 
cated the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn 
from  the  imputation  cast  upon  him  by  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  I  am  sur- 
prised, indeed,  that  the  motives  which  in- 
fluenced the  noble  Lord  could  have  been 
misinterpreted.  My  noble  Friend  came 
forward  to  propose  the  remedy  which  he 
thought  was  necessary  for  the  state  of  Ire- 
land. He  admitted  a  partial  exigency. 
He  proposed  a  method  which  would  meet 
that  exigency.  He  believed  there  was  a 
systematic  and  inveterate  evil,  and  he  indi- 
cated the  measure  which  he  thought  was 
required  to  meet  it.  That  was  the  position 
of  my  noble  Friend.  It  was  true  my  noble 
Friend  said  more,  but  it  was  obviously 
a  reductio  ad  ahsurdum.  He  said,  "  You 
sup:£rest  a  remedy  which  appeals  to  the 
passions  of  the  multitude  ;  which  may  be, 
and  has  been,  misinterpreted  in  our  multi- 
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fariouB  debates :  we  will  prove  to  you,  that 
if  we  have  recourse  to  your  remedy  it  must 
be  deficient."  To  dispel  delusion  was  his 
object.  **  I  will  grant  your  premises,"  he 
said.  **  The  people  of  Ireland  shall  not 
say  that  I  and  my  friends  are  the  bar  to 
the  enjoyment  of  these  alleged  advantages, 
though  I  guard  myself  from  being  de- 
scribed as  one  who  has  deceived  them; 
for  whilst  I  accede  to  the  proposed  boon, 
I  tell  them  it  must  be  worthless."  Now 
to  seize  upon  that  in  debate,  and  attack 
measures  which,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
were  measures  which  all  must  admit  were 
of  great  importance,  and  worthy  of  public 
consideration ;  to  seize,  I  say,  upon  a 
single  point  like  that  (which  I  think  was  a 
judicious  point)  was  hardly  worthy  of  so 
practised  a  Parliamentary  orator  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  not  said,  indeed,  that  we  blamed  him  for 
the  precautions  he  has  taken.  I  can  hardly 
believe  that  any  Gentleman  on  this  side 
the  House  can  blame  the  Government  for 
their  precautions.  I  am  sure  I  have  never 
ventured — I  am  also  sure  no  Gentleman 
near  me  has  ventured — to  blame  them  for 
the  precautions  they  have  taken.  If  their 
precautions  were  exaggerated,  I  should 
say  exaggeration  is,  under  such  circum- 
stances, a  merit.  What  we  have  blamed 
them  for,  is  not  for  the  precautions  they 
have  taken,  but  for  the  policy  they  have 
adopted.  We  have  not  blamed  them  for 
establishing  hospitals;  we  have  not  blamed 
them  for  importing  maize ;  we  have  not 
only  not  blamed  them  for  taking  such  mea- 
sures, but  we  have  expressed  our  willing- 
ness to  support  them  in  any  measures 
which  they  might  recommend  to  meet  the 
exigency.  What  we  object  to  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  is  this  :  that  nothing  can 
be  more  impolitic  when  they  are  called 
upon  to  meet  an  emergency,  the  fact  of 
which  we  do  not  wish  to  examine-^that  they 
should,  under  such  circumstances,  call  upon 
us  to  construct  a  new  commercial  policy,  ab- 
solutely opposed  to  every  principle  which 
they  have  hitherto  professed,  and  to  every 
com*se  which  they  themselves  have  recom- 
mended us  to  follow.  The  space  was  so 
short  between  the  last  protection  speech — 
the  last,  though  not  the  least,  able  protec- 
tion speech — made  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman at  the  termination  of  the  last  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  and  his  meeting  us 
again  with  a  new  profession  of  political 
fiaith,  that  I  think  even  if  there  were  no 
other  circumstances  to  justify  it,  he  should 
have  detached  his  emergencies  from  his 


new  system.  If  it  had  only  been  to  show 
some  feeling  for  his  late  supporters — some 
wish  to  extricate  them  from  an  embarrass* 
ing  position — they  should  not  have  been 
exposed  to  the  accusation  of  not  sympa- 
thizing with  their  suffering  fellow  subjects 
in  the  sister  kingdom,  because  they  ob- 
jected to  change  their  whole  policy,  and  at 
once  to  act  in  opposition  to  doctrines  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself  has  al- 
ways professed.  The  noble  Lord  (Lord 
J.  Bussell)  who  has  just  addressed  the 
House,  as  well  as  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, has  assumed  the  case  we  have  before 
us  to  be,  whether  we  are  prepared  to  op- 
pose that  which  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
multitude.  I,  for  one,  beg  to  say,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  oppose  any  measures  which 
I  think  are  for  the  interest  of  the  mul- 
titude. But  that  is  not  the  real  question 
before  us.  That,  I  say,  is  not  the  real 
question  in  this  debate.  I  myself,  and 
I  can  say  so  for  many  Gentlemen  here — 
am  quite  guiltless  of  any  intention  of 
taking  part  in  it,  for  I  was  perfectly  un- 
aware it  would  occur ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  I  think  the  point  my  noble  Friend 
has  taken  was  not  only  a  legitimate  point, 
but  a  most  necessary  one  to  be  taken. 
The  observation  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  escaped  me ;  but  having  made  that 
observation,  I  think  he  can  hardly  be  sm*- 
prised  the  noble  Lord  should  have  taken 
an  early  opportunity  to  ask  for  an  explana- 
tion of  an  expression  so  remarkable.  I 
have  not  yet  myself  spoken  on  the  new 
Corn  Law  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman; 
I  should  be  sorry,  if  a  fair  occasion 
offered,  to  shrink  from  an  unequivocal  ex- 
pression of  my  opinions,  or  to  endeavour 
to  meet  by  argument,  and  not  by  asser- 
tion, the  case  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
and  the  rest  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers. 
It  is  not  from  a  wish  to  avoid  the  diflSculty 
in  the  present  instance  that  I  abstain ;  but 
I  think  it  is  obvious  that,  with  an  impend- 
ing debate  at  hand,  this  is  not  the  hour  it 
could  be  expected  or  tolerated,  that  any 
Member  should  enter  at  length  into  that 
subject.  It  is  only  the  cool  assertions 
from  each  side  the  Table  that  have  made 
me  feel  it  is  not  perhaps  impertinent  for 
me  to  rise,  to  notice  the  observations  which 
have  been  made.  I  may  say,  that  not 
being  prepared  for  debate  is  not  an  ex- 
cuse for  not  being  prepared  to  answer 
the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man. It  is  not  a  speech  that  I  have 
heard  for  the  first  time.  I  have  heard 
it    iu    other    places — in   different    locali- 
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ties,  and,  I  maj  be  allowed  to  add,  from  a 
master  hand.  That  speech  has  sounded 
in  Stockport ;  it  has  echoed  in  Durham. 
I  suspect  that  there  has  been  on  the  stage 
of  the  classical  theatre  a  representation  of 
it,  upon  the  highest  and  finest  scale  ;  and, 
as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  popular  per- 
formance is  now  repeated  by  an  inferior 
eompanj.  Especiallj,  Sir,  when  I  heard 
the  line  drawn  which  marks  on  the  map 
the  corn-growing  districts  of  England, 
I  thought  I  might  say,  as  I  hare  heard 
sometimes  said  upon  Railway  Committees 
upon  rival  lines,  "  That  is  surely  the 
line  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Stockport." 
And  so,  when  the  right  hon.  uentle- 
mau,  with  a  fervour  of  mimetic  rhetoric, 
which  has  been  much  dereloped  of  late, 
turns  round,  and  sars  he  has  not  the 
courage,  and  he  is  surprised  that  we  hare, 
to  oppose  that  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
multitude  and  the  advantage  of  the  people; 
that,  I  say,  is  not  the  question  at  issue.  I 
am  f  eady  to  meet  the  real  question  without 
any  evasion.  If  the  measures  of  the  Go- 
vernment have  not  a  tendency  to  occasion 
a  great  displacement  of  labour,  a  displace- 
ment of  that  kind  of  labour  which  is  of  the 
most  permanent  character — ^if  they  have 
not  by  that  displacement  a  tendency  to 
occasion  great  social  sufiering,  and,  ulti- 
mately, great  political  disaster,  then  I  say 
they  are  good  measures,  and  I  for  one  am 
not  prepared  to  oppose  them.  But  that  is 
the  whole  question,  and  that  question  at 
the  right  moment,  at  the  fitting  oppor- 
tunity, with  the  permission  and  indulgence 
of  the  House,  I  am  prepared  to  discuss.  If 
I  do  not  meet  it  now,  I  hope  that  no  one 
will  for  a  moment  suppose  that  I  admit  the 
justice  of  the  series  of  assumptions  with 
which  wo  have  been  favoured  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man alluded  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  that 
«534,000  farmers  are  without  capital,  and 
then  he  turns  round,  in  the  manner  of  his 
great  master,  and  says,  **  See  what  pro- 
twtion  has  produenl.*'  I  shall  be  pre- 
pared, upon  the  proper  occasion,  to  prove 
that  protection  has  not  produced  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  Ireland.  That  is  an 
enormous  assumption.  I  might  as  well 
turn  round  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
and  say,  **  Had  it  not  been  for  protection, 
those  534,(M)i)  farmera  would  not  nave  exist- 
ed. *'  Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  take  Sustaoces 
of  wretchedness  and  say  protection  ha*  pro- 
duced them.  There  is  toe  eternal  instance 
of  tho  Wiltshire  labourer  with  his  G#.  or 
7«.  a  week ;  and  it  ia  said,  "  See  what 


protection  has  produced."  I  go  into  Lin- 
colnshire, and  I  find  the  labouring  man 
with  ample  means  and  flourishing — ^may  I 
not  turn  round  and  say,  ''See  what  pro- 
tection has  produced  ?  "  These  are  ques- 
tions which  cannot  be  entered  into  without 
more  time  than,  in  an  incidental  debate 
like  the  present,  can  be  appropriated  to 
them  ;  but  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
takes  this  occasion,  with  his  great  autho- 
rity, to  scatter  arguments  which,  of  course, 
influence  public  opinions,  or  rather  to  make 
statements — ^for  he  has  not  condescended 
to  reason  to-night,  he  has  rather  taken  re^ 
fuge  in  rhetoric — ^it  is  absolutely  necessary 
they  should  be  noticed,  however  partially. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  says,  *'  How 
can  you  justify  your  system  of  protection, 
even  if  it  did  benefit  to  the  agriculturist, 
to  the  manufacturer  ?  "  I  can  justify  it ; 
I  resist  altogether  the  inference  that  is 
sought  to  be  drawn  from  the  question  put 
by  the  right  hon  Gentleman.  I  say,  unless 
by  the  system  of  protection,  as  described 
in  this  debate,  the  benefit  to  manufactures 
is  as  great  as  the  benefit  to  agriculture, 
I  agree  with  him,  the  objection  to  it  is 
fatal,  and  he  would  not  be  a  wise  states- 
man that  would  not  earnestly  consider  the 
consequences  of  it.  I  take  this  to  be  the 
case  of  the  manufacturer.  The  late  war 
and  some  preceding  wars  destroyed  ex- 
isting manufactures  in  many  countries. 
Those  in  Europe  and  the  United  States 
are  of  modern  origin.  In  no  instance 
have  those  manufactures  sprung  from  any 
other  source  than  the  capital  that  the  sys- 
tem of  protection  allowed  the  landed  pro- 
prietors to  accumulate.  It  is  that  capital 
which  has  formed  our  own  manufactures. 
That  nobleindustry  of  the  north  of  England, 
which  is  so  often  the  subject  of  discussion 
in  this  House,  the  cotton  manufacture,  is 
as  much  owing  to  the  agricultural  capital 
of  England,  as  it  is  to  the  genius  of  its 
great  mechanical  inventions,  and  even  to 
its  unprecedented  local  advantages  which 
unite  mines  of  coal  and  iron.  In  the  early 
state  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  it  was  the 
capital  of  Lombard  Street  that  promoted 
the  immense  development  of  that  fabric. 
And  what  was  the  capital  of  Lombard 
Str<*f>t  ?  It  was  the  capital  of  the  farmers 
of  Norfolk  and  Lincohishire,  which  had 
found  it*  way  into  Lombard  Street,  and 
wan  tlu*nr*<*  distributed  by  tho  great  bankers 
and  bill-l>rr#kerB.  I  am  speaking  of  trans- 
artionn  whim  a  house  like  Gumey's,  for 
rxainpks  would  disrount  bills  to  the 
aoiouut  of  half  a  million,  all  drawn  upon 
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and  accepted  bjr  one  firm,  for  the  purchase 
of  Manchester  goods.   It  was  that  farmers' 
capital  which  gave  the  principal  develop- 
ment to  the  industry  of  Lancashire.     I  am 
verj  glad  that  the  industry  of  Lancashire 
has  outlived  the  necessity  of  such  support; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  received 
that  support,  any  more  than  it  must  be  for- 
gotten that  it  received,  when  necessary, 
the  protection  of  the  Legislature.     This 
brings  me  to  the  point  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentlemab,  who  said— and  the  noble  Lord 
too,  inferentially — **  If  manufactures  re- 
quire no  protection,  how  can  the  agricul- 
tural interest  demand  it  ?  "  As  an  abstract 
principle  I  protest  against  this  reasoning. 
It  is  not  sound  as  a  mere  argument.     The 
business  of  a  statesman  is,  not  to  inquire 
why  one  interest  is  protected,  and  another 
is  not,  but  whether  the  protection  enjoyed 
by  any  particular  interest  is  required.   Are 
the  circumstances  in  which  agriculture  and 
manufactures   are  respectively  placed  the 
same?  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  said  about 
the  peculiar  burdens  on  land.    I  confess  I 
have  never  held  that  a  sufficient  ground  for 
what  is  called  protection  to  agriculture ;  but 
no  one  will  deny  that  the  manufactures  of 
England  have  peculiar    advantages  —  at 
least,  no  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  will  deny 
it,  because  they  are  always  getting  up  and 
telling  UB  of  them.     They  perpetually  as- 
sure us  that  they  have  no  fear  of  competi- 
tion, because  the  unrivalled  advantages  of 
their  soil  from   the   interstratification    of 
coal  and  iron,  independently  of  their  machi- 
nery, alone  exempts  them  from  all  rivalry. 
The  farmers  have  no  such   peculiar  ad- 
vantages; they    do   not,   therefore,   meet 
upon  equal  ground.     To  say,   therefore, 
that  one  interest  should  not  be  protected, 
because  another  does  not  require  protec- 
tion, is,  in  fact,  quite  illogical.     It  is  not 
an  argument;  it  is   a  mere   appeal  —  a 
sentimental   appeal :  it  does  for  the  hust- 
ings and  for  popular  assemblies,   but  it 
will  not  bear  the  examination  of  the  closet, 
and  is  unworthy  of  this  assembly.     I  am 
not  now  asserting  that  the  farmers  of  Eng- 
land do  require  protection,  for  that  is  too 
great  a  subject  to  enter  upon  now;   but 
I  will  venture  hereafter  to  approach  it  if 
opportunity  is  given  to  me.     I  shall  then 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  arguments  that 
are  put  forward  by  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters, and  which  in  reality  is  the  case  of 
their  great  master.     I  would  address  my 
arguments  to  the  creative  minds  and  manly 
energies  that  are   really  responsible  for 
them.     We  have  heard  to-night  a  great 
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deal  about  territorial  aristocracy.     There 
may  be  some  doubts  whether  we  have  a 
territorial  aristocracy  in  this  country;  but 
there  is  none  whatever  that  we  have  an 
aristocracy  of  wealth.     We  all  feel  it,  and 
I  believe  that  the  measures  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  have  a  tendency  to   in- 
crease that  power  in  a  degree  I  believe  not 
beneficial  to  the  people;  but  suppose  there 
were  in  England  what  is  called  a  territo- 
rial aristocracy,  I  utterly  protest  against 
the  rhetorical  position    taken  up  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  also  touched 
upon  by  the  noble  Lord.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  argued  upon  the  case  as  if 
the  aristocracy  of  England  were  a  privi- 
leged aristocracy.     What  privileges  have 
they  ?     I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion 
risen  in  this  House  to  uphold  the  cause  of 
what  I  call  our  territorial  constitution,  not 
imagining  by  such  a  word  I  was  maintain- 
ing the  mere  interests  of  peers  and  esquires. 
I  certainly  should  iiot  nave  risen  had  I 
thought  I  was  pleading  only  their  cause. 
But  this  territorial  constitutiotl  which  I 
have  defended,  has  given  to  this  country 
public  liberty  and  the  blessings   of  local 
and  self-government.     It  appeals  to  all;  it 
has  immense  ramifications;  it  touches  every 
class  of  the  community.  I  have  talked  my- 
self of  the   necessity  of  maintaining  the 
preponderance  of  the  agricultural  interest, 
and  I  remember  somebody  or  other  say- 
ing, "Can  any  thing  be  more  improper 
than   thus   holding   up   the   necessity  of 
the  predominance  of  a  class  in  the  coun- 
try?"    I  do  not  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  the  agricultural  interest    is   consti- 
tuted merely  of  the  proprietors  of  land. 
The  agricultural  interest  is  that  great  body 
of  people  who  are  the  cultivators  of  the 
earth;  and  if  you  materially  change  the 
balance  between  the  populations  that  de- 
pend upon  the  two  great  interests  of  this 
country,  you  shake  to  its  centre  that  terri- 
torial constitution,  you  destroy  the  secu- 
rity for  local  government — you  subvert  the 
guarantee  for  public  liberty — you  change, 
in  fact,  the  character   of   England;  you 
bring  about  that   social  revolution  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  always  reminded 
us  would  be  the  consequence  of  following 
the  policy  of  the   school  of  Manchester. 
Sir,  there  is  nothing  exclusive  or  restric- 
tive in  this  territorial  constitution,  or  I  am 
sure  it  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  mo- 
ment in  England.     From  the  days  of  Sir 
Robert   Walpole  to  the  present  moment, 
with  one  solitary  exception,  all  those  who 
have  realized  largo  fortunes  in  our  great 
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\  «f  ■JBiiij,  Lave  dep«stcd  the  n- 1 
soh*  of  thm  i«eie>igflf^  tsivsTpme  in  the 
mI  «f  tieir  «*w=.trT.  Th«  poorer  of  aeqmr-  j 
iai^  tenrb'ml  po&*f>siiaoas  is  open  to  erefj 
■na.  The  £aet  th^s  ererj  fazcUr  vhieh 
ha*  ac^fuifgd  ^nat  vealih  ha»  h:T#-«ted 
thau  vcahh  in  the  |NirtkaAe  ^rf*  kad,  Jia^:«tl5 
the  hest  posftfUe  proof  that  is  Mzr  ternt»- 
ral  eoDsthntioo  there  »  nrAhisg^  aik»  or 
adrene  to  the  ioterevu  fA  cvsaaerve  or 
mannfactiires.  RespeetiBj^  the  ewijitr  in 
whieh  I  mjhtif  lire,  I  eaa  state  inm  ilt 
own  experience,  within  the  U.£t  tvcDtr 
rears,  that  not  leM  than  one-ilird  '/f  the 
Und  of  that  coimtj  ha*  thMSkjt'A  hAodii 
and  I  maj  add  that  erea  some  pcnivs  <#f 
that  land  has  heen  pnreha^ed  ij  Gentie- 
men  who  sahscribed  to  the  faadf  <^  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  Lea^^ne.  Awar,  tLen« 
with  this  declamatioo  ahoat  a  territorial 
aristocrscr,  as  if  it  were  a  brxlr  diji^^in- 
gnished  from  all  other  elates*  The  Con- 
stitotion  of  this  coontfj  has  inreftted  the 
proprietors  of  land  with  certain  duties  and 
certain  ri^ts,  which  all  mar  acquire,  and 
aspire  to  fulfil.  It  has  secured  to  us  at  all 
times,  and  under  all  drcmnstances,  leaders 
who  hare  sared  us  from  that  despotism 
which  has  too  often  been  the  &ie  of  other 
countries.  It  affords  to  erery  man  this 
position  to  which  his  property  and  inteU 
iigence  entitle  him :  no  man  need  des- 
pair of  obtaining  the  highest  place  in 
our  free  aristocracy  —  eren  the  sons  of 
the  humblest  may  find  a  place  in  this 
or  the  other  House  of  Parliament.  I 
have  no  wish  to  enter  further  into  this 
question  at  present.  I  rchcrre  mynclf 
for  the  third  reading,  when  the  whole 
policy  of  the  Government  will  be  gone 
into,  at  which  time  possibly  the  ri^t 
hon.  Gentleman  may  thmk  my  arguments 
weak,  but  most  certainly  I  will  not  shrink 
from  maintaining  them.  And  I  would  now 
sit  down  were  it  not  for  one  observation  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  which  I  cannot 
allow  to  pass  without  protest.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  uttered  three  or  four 
common-places — the  prostitutes  of  political 
economy  whom  Gentlemen  on  each  Hide  in 
turn  embrace,  in  order  to  show  that  you 
may  fight  hostile  tariffs  with  free  irofKirtM. 
I  can  hardly  venture  to  enter  upon  a  sub- 
ject like  this  on  the  present  occanion.  It 
is  one  which  ought  to  be  most  gravely 
considered  by  any  Minister,  for  it  is  amongst 
the  most  difficult  problems  of  political  M*i- 
ence.  If  a  country  submits  to  the  imjH>H. 
tion  of  unequal  import  dutiea,  d<K*.i  slu*  be- 
come tributary  to  the  countries  by  which 


unequal  duties  are  imposed?  That  is 
an  inquiry  worth  pursuing.  And  if  in  con- 
sequence of  these  hostile  tariffs  we  give 
more  of  our  labour  for  the  produce  of  fo- 
reign countries,  what  effect  will  this  inter- 
change hare  on  the  distribution  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  which  are  foreign  produce  ? 
We  shall  obtidn  less  of  them.  If  we  ob- 
tain less  of  them,  money  will  be  scarce  and 
more  valuable,  and  then  prices  must  fall, 
and  faO  greatly.  I  admit  that,  all  circum- 
stances being  the  same,  there  is  no  ab- 
stract advantage  in  high  prices.  But  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  discover  how  very  low  prices  can 
be  long  endured  in  a  country  with  an  im- 
mense amount  of  public  and  of  private  debt, 
and  a  vast  sum  of  fixed  money  payments. 
I  am  not  disposed  at  this  moment  to  argue 
the  whole  question  of  the  interchange  of 
produce  between  nations ;  I  shall  be  fully 
prepared  to  go  into  it  when  the  proper 
time  arrives  ;  but  it  is  rather  too  cool  for 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  not  only  to  have 
changed  his  opinions,  but  to  treat  every 
thing  urged  in  opposition  to  his  present 
sentiments  as  absurd.  I  remember  a  gen- 
tleman, an  authority  on  matters  of  political 
economy.  Colonel  Torrens,  who  for  some 
time  had  a  seat  in  this  House,  bringing  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  in  a  series  of 
very  ingenious  essays,  to  account  for  the 
doctrines  which  he  held  upon  the  inter- 
change of  commodities  between  nations. 
That  was  some  years  ago,  but  the  subject 
still  engages  the  attention  of  philosophical 
investigators.  I  read  so  recently  as  last 
evening  a  very  elaborate  analysis  and  a 
very  careful  application  of  the  laws  which 
regulate  interchange  between  nations.  It 
is  a  work  recently  published,  and  written 
by  a  man  who  is  not  now,  never  has  been, 
and,  from  the  constitution  of  his  mind, 
never  likely  to  be  a  Member  of  this  House. 
He  is  a  man  free  from  any  bias  of  party 
feeling ;  who  has  given  up  his  time  to  ab- 
stract studies  ;  is  known  to  possess  a  high 
order  of  intellect ;  and  may  be  considered  in 
tbe  light  of  an  hereditary  political  economist 
— I  mean  Mr.  John  Mill,  the  son  of  the 
historian.  That  gentleman  has  written  an 
essay  on  the  laws  which  regulate  inter- 
change between  nations.  It  certainly  was 
not  intended  by  the  author  to  have  any  re- 
ference to  existing  circumstances ;  and  cer- 
tainly it  will  at  once  be  admitted  that  the 
author  has  no  bias  in  favour  of  the  doctrines 
which  I  have  endeavoured  on  this  occasion 
to  "^upfxirt.  And  what  now  is  the  final  de- 
claration of  Mr.  Mill?  Afterinve»tigating 
the  subject  with  all  the  power  of  logical 
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analysis  for  which  he  is  remarkahle,  and 
with  all  the  knowledge  of  economical  science 
for  which  he  is  distinguished,  he  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  hostile  tariffs  must  he 
met  hy  hostile  tariffs  —  that  reciprocity 
should  he  the  principle  upon  which  an  ex- 
change should  take  place  hetween  nations. 
I  think  I  heard  a  Gentleman  say  "  No  ;'' 
now  that  shows  the  inconvenience  of  mak- 
ing a  speech  when  you  do  not  expect  to 
have  to  make  one.  I  have  not  the  hook 
with  me,  hut  I  am  sure  that  I  have  not  over- 
stated the  argument.  No  douht  Mr.  Mill, 
for  political  reasons,  makes  an  exception  in 
favour  of  food,  hut  that  does  not  affect  the 
general  economical  argument.  Mr.  MiU 
has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  reciprocity 
should  he  the  principle  of  conmiercial  ex- 
change. I  helieve  it  to  he  possible  for  a 
nation  with  very  extensive  commercial  re- 
lations to  carry  on  trade  upon  the  opposite 
principle  for  a  certain  time  ;  hut  you  can 
only  carry  on  your  system  of  fighting  hos- 
tile tariffs  with  free  imports,  by  requiring 
more  labour  for  the  effort,  and  thus  involv- 
ing the  further  depression  of  wages,  and 
the  further  degradation  of  the  labourer.  I 
will  not,  however,  detain  the  House  longer 
now.  Whatever  our  nimibers  or  intelli- 
gence may  be,  I  am  sure  that  at  least  we 
shall  not  shrink  from  fighting  the  great 
battle  to  which  we  are  pledged. 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK  moved  that  the 
Chairman  should  report  progress,  and  ask 
leave  to  sit  again. 

The  Committee  divided  —  Ayes  85  ; 
Noes  181 :   Majority  96. 

List  of  the  Ates. 


Adderley,  C.  B, 
Alford,  Visct. 
Allix,  J.  P. 
Bagot,  hon,  W. 
Bailey,  J.  jun. 
Banks,  J. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
BaskervUle,  T.  B.  M. 
Bateson,  T. 
Bennett,  P. 
Bentinck,  Lord  H. 
Beresford,  Major 
Blackbume,  J.  I. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Brisco,  M. 
Brooke,  Sir  A.  B. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
BurreU,  Sir  C.  M. 
Burroughs,  II.  N. 
Chandos,  Marq.  of 
Clayton,  R.  R. 
ConoUy,  Col. 
Deedes,  W. 
Disraeli,  B. 
East,  J.  B. 
Filmer,  Sir  £. 


Finch,  G. 
Floyer,  J. 
Forbes,  W. 

Forester,  hon.  G,  C.  W. 
Frewen,  C.  H. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gardner,  J.  D. 
Gaskell,  J.  M. 
Gore,.W.  0. 
Granby,  Marq.  of 
HaU,  Col. 
Halsey,  T.  P. 
Harcourt,  G.  G. 
Heneage,  £. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
HUdyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hill,  Lord  £. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Hotham,  Lora 
Hudson,  G. 
Hussey,  T. 

JoUiffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Knight,  F.  W. 
J^wson,  A. 

Lennox,  Lord  G.  H.  G. 
Lowther,  hon.  Col. 


Maclean,  D. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Miles,  W. 
Morgan,  0. 
Mundy,  E.  M- 
Neeld,  J. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
O'Brien,  A.  S. 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Pakington,  J.  S. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmer,  G. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Rashleigh,  W. 
Richards,  R. 
Rolleston,  Col. 


Scott,  hon.  F. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Stuart,  J. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Thomhill,  G. 
Tollemache,  J. 
Tower,  C. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Verner,  Col. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Wodehouse,  E. 
Worcester,  Marq.  of 
Wyndham,  J.  H.  C. 
Yorke,  hon.  E.  T. 

TELLERS. 

Borthwick,  P. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Achind,  T.  D. 
A'Court,  Capt. 
Ainsworth,  P. 
Aldam,  W. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Baillie,  H.  J. 
Baine,  W. 
Barclay,  D. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  F.  T. 
Barmg,  rt.  hon.  W.  B. 
Beckett,  W. 
Berkeley,  hon.  C. 
Bemal,  R. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Botfleld,  B. 
Bouverie,  hon.  E.  P. 
Bowes,  J. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Bright,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Browne,  hon.  W. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Buckley,  E. 
Buller,  C. 
Buller,  E. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Butler,  P.  S. 
Cardwell,  E. 
Carnegie,  hon.  Capt. 
Chichester,  Lord  J.  L. 
Christie,  W.  D. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Clerk,rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Clive,  hon.  R.  H. 
Cobden,  R. 
Colebrooke,  SirT.  E. 
Collett,  J. 
Copeland,  Aid. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Cripps,  W. 
Curteis,  H.  B. 
Darner,  hon.  Col, 
Dennistoun,  J. 
D'Eyncourt,rt.hon.C.T. 
Drummond,  H.  H. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncan,  Visct. 
Duncan,  G. 
Duncannon,  Visct. 
Duncombe,  T. 


Dundas,  F. 
Dundas,  D. 
Dundas,  hon.  J.  C. 
Eastnor,  Visct. 
Escott,  B. 
Esmonde,  Sir  T. 
EtwaU,  R. 
Evans,  W. 
Ewart,  W. 
Ferguson,  Col. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Fitzroy,  hon.  H. 
FitzwUliam,  hon.  G. 
Flower,  Sir  J. 
Forster,  M. 
Gibson,  T.  M. 
Godson,  R. 
Gordon,  hon.  Capt. 
Gore,  M. 
Gore,  hon.  R. 
Goulbum.  rt.  hon.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Granger,  T.  C. 
Grimsditch,  T. 
HaU,  Sir  B. 
Hallyburton,    Lord    J. 

F.  G. 
Hamilton,  W.  J. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hay,  Sir  A.  L. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 
Hindley,  C. 

Hobhouse,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Hogg,  J.  W. 
HoUond,  R. 
Hope.  G.  W. 
Hume,  J. 
Ilutt,  W. 
James,  Sir  W.  C. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jocelyn,  Visct. 
Kelly,  Sir  F. 
Kemble,  H. 
Layard,  Capt. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lindsay,  hon.  Capt. 
Loch,  J. 
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way  opposite  to  pnrsue  a  eontrary  eonrse. 
He  wished  to  have  some  understanding  on 
the  point,  in  order  that  they  might  know 
the  cause  of  this  sudden  interruption  in  the 
debate. 

CoLOHSL  SIBTHORP  said,  they  knew 
nothing  of  understandings  on  that  side  of 
the  House;  they  had  a  very  simple,  but  he 
hoped  determined  course  to  pursue;  and  he 
hoped  his  noble  and  hon.  Friends  near  him 
would  not  let  that  course  be  interrupted  by 
any  imderstandlngs.  He  meant  secret 
understandings.  They  would  have  nothing 
of  the  sort  on  that  side  of  the  House.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  and  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men on  the  Treasury  Benches  might  have; 
and  he  made  no  doubt  had  private  understand- 
ings, but  he  would  have  nothing  of  the  sort. 
But  he  would  subscribe  to  this  understand- 
ing— to  take  that  plain  course  which  the 
world  would  comprehend.  Hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  and  right  hon.  Gentlemen  on  his 
side  of  the  House  wished  to  misguide  the 
public,  and  as  an  instance  of  that  he  would 
ask  why  had  not  the  return  for  which  he 
had  moved  on  the  8th  of  April  be^^n  since 
laid  on  the  Table  ?  He  hoped  that  some 
Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  enlighten  him  as  to  the  cause  of 
that  return  not  having  yet  been  furnished. 

The  CHANCELLOR  or  the  EXCHE. 
QUER  observed,  that  the  reason  why  the 
returns  had  not  been  presented  was,  the 
nature  of  the  inquiries  they  Involved,  which 
were  of  so  extensive  a  nature  that  the  re- 
sults could  not  be  known  at  once. 


If'Carthj,  A. 
M'Xeill,  D. 
Kabon,  Vuct. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Manland,H. 
Martin,  J. 
Martin.  C.  W. 
Mastennan,  J. 
MeyneU,  Capt. 
MitcbeU.  T.  A. 
Mo&tt,  G. 
Morpethf  1  net. 
Morris,  I). 
Morison,  Gen. 
Napier,  Sir  C. 
XeriUe,  R. 
Newry,  Visct. 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 

Ogle.  s.  c.  n. 

Oswald.  J. 
Parker.  J. 
Peel.  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  J. 

Pennant,  hon.  Col. 
Philips.  M. 
PhillpotU.  J. 
Plumridge,  Capt 


Sejmonr.  Sir  H.  B. 
Sliclburne,  Earl  of 
Smith.  B. 
Smith.  J.  A. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Smythe.  hon.  G. 
Smollett.  A. 
Somerset.  Lord  G. 
Somerville,  Sir  W.  M. 
Stansfield.  W.  R.  C. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Suunton,  Sir  G.  T. 
Stuart,  H. 
Strutt,  E. 
Sutton,  hon.  H.  M. 
Tancred.  II.  W.     ^ 
Thesiger,  Sir  F. 
Thomely,  T. 
Tomline.  G. 
Trench.  Sir  F.  W. 
Tuftiell.  U. 
Vane.  Lord  H. 
Villiers.  hon.  C. 
Villiers.  Viict. 
Vivian,  hon.  Capt. 
Wakley,  T. 
Ward.  11.  G. 


Ponsonby.hon.  C.F.A.C.    Watson.  W.  H. 

Powell,  C.  Wawn,  J.  T. 

Protheroe,  E.  Wellealey,  Lord  C. 

Pulsford,  R.  Williams,  W. 

Reid,  Col.  Wood.  C. 

Ricardo.  J.  L.  Wood.  Col.  T. 

Rich,  H.  Worsley,  Lord 

Roebuck,  J.  A.  Wrightson.  W.  B. 

Romilly,  J.  Yorke,  H.  R. 
Ross,  D.  R. 

Russell,  Lord  J.  txllbbs. 

Scott,  R.  Young.  J. 

Seymour,  Lord  Baring,  U. 

Question  put  on  the  first  Clause, 

Mr.  p.  BENNET  moved  to  report  pro- 
gress. 

The  Committee  divided : — Ayes  65  ; 
NoeslGG:  Majority  111. 

Clause  again  put. 

Mr.  PACKE  said,  at  that  late  hour  it 
was  impossible  to  think  of  going  into  the 
clauses.  71  e  would  therefore  move  that 
the  Chairman  do  leave  the  chair,  and  re- 
port  progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

Mr.  C.  duller  begged  leave  to  ask, 
as  this  species  of  delay  was  persevered  in, 
whether  a  distinct  understanding  had  not 
been  eoroe  to  among  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
both  sides  of  the  ilouse,  that  after  the  divi- 
sion on  going  into  Committee,  no  further 
delay  would  be  attempted  ?  He  only  al- 
luded to  a  private  understanding  come  to 
out  of  that  Ilouse,  and  thongh  he  should 
admit  that  the  Ilouse  generally  was  not 
bound  by  any  such  arrangement,  still  be 
thought  that  language  held  among  Qentle- 
mon  in  private  should  be  afterwards  acted 
on,  unless  it  were  a  matter  of  importance 
with  the  hon.  Gentlemen  below  the  gaog- 


Sir  R.  peel  said,  he  did  not  see  any 
advantage  in  prolonging  this  conte8t.  He 
had  not  strength  to  go  through  with  it, 
and  he  did  not  wish  to  subject  others  to  it. 
He  should  therefore  propose  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  should  withdraw  his  Motion,  on 
the  understanding  that  they  should  not 
proceed  with  the  Bill  that  night.  He  hoped 
hon.  Members  who  had  Motions  standing 
for  to-morrow  would  allow  the  Bill  prece- 
dence. 

House  resumed.  Committee  to  sit  again. 

MEMBERS  OP  THE  HOUSE  ACTING  AS 
COUNSEL. 

Mr.  ha  WES  moved,  that  Mr.  Charles 
Bnller  should  have  leave  to  attend  as  Coun- 
sel before  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER suggested  that  it  would  be  well  for 
the  House  to  pause  before  it  established  a 
precedent  in  such  a  case  as  the  present. 
The  result  might  be  inconvenient,  and  cal* 
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oulated  to  damage  the  character  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  G.  BULLER  explained,  that  he 
had  at"  first  been  of  opinion  that  he  could 
not  appear  before  the  House  of  Lords  as 
counsel  on  a  private  Bill ;  but,  on  inquiry, 
he  was  inclined  to  believe  that  precedents 
could  be  found  for  such  a  course  with  re- 
spect to  Bills  that  had  passed  the  House 
of  Commons  and  gone  to  the  Upper  House. 
Leave  had  been  given  to  the  hon.*  Member 
for  Bath  to  appear  on  the  Sudbury  Bill  be- 
fore the  House  of  Lords.  Under  any  cir- 
cumstances, he  should  have  felt  himself 
bound  to  refrain  from  voting  on  any  Bill 
for  which  he  was  interested  as  counsel. 
It  might  be  replied,  that  he  had  no  right 
to  waive  his  duty  as  a  Member  of  that 
House ;  but  he  wished  to  know  how  far  the 
principle  was  to  be  carried.  Many  hon. 
Members  had  the  most  direct  interest  in 
Bills  before  that  House,  being  connected 
with  them  as  directors  and  shareholders  of 
private  companies.  He  was  desirous  that 
the  House  should  decide  the  question,  and 
would  most  readily  bow  to  any  decision  they 
might  think  proper  to  announce. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  thought  it  most  desirable  that  there 
should  be  time  to  look  for  precedents  before 
the  House  came  to  any  decision. 

Sib  J.  GRAHAM  thought  the  question 
was  one  to  be  decided  more  by  precedent 
than  by  the  introduction  of  any  new  rule. 
If  there  were  any  precedent,  there  could 
be  no  difficulty  in  acceding  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  proposition ;  if  there  were  no 
precedent,  the  matter  was  so  important 
that  it  was  desirable  to  consider  it  maturely. 
Perhaps  it  would  not  be  improper  to  inquire 
what  was  the  opinion  of  the  Speaker. 

Mr,  speaker  observed,  that  the  Bill 
might  involve  a  matter  of  public  policy  or 
of  private  interest.  The  House  had  grant* 
ed  permission  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Bath 
to  appear  as  counsel  before  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  in  reference  to  a  measure  of 
the  former  class,  namely,  the  Bill  for  the 
dtsfjranchisement  of  the  borough  of  Sud- 
bury. He  (Mr.  Speaker)  did  not  know  a 
precedent  where  a  party  had  been  allowed 
to  plead  before  the  House  of  Lords  on  a 
private  Bill. 

Mr.  HAWES,  under  the  circumstances, 
would  withdraw  the  Motion,  reserving 
power  to  bring  it  forward  again  for  ultimate 
decision. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  One 
o'clock* 
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Mnrirrss.]    Public    Dilia— S"-  Burghs  (Scotland). 
3*-  and  passed.    Railway  Companies  Dissolution;  Ex- 
chequer Bills. 

Pktitioits  Prbbbiitio.  By  ths  Bishop  of  Hereford,  fironi 
Clun,  and  several  oUier  places,  against  the  proposed 
Union  of  Saint  Asaph  and  Bangor,  but  in  favour  of  the 
Appointment  of  a  Bishop  to  the  See  of  Manchester. — 
From  the  Spalding  and  Louth  Unions,  for  the  Adoption 
of  a  Measure  making  the  Landlords  of  Cottages  where  the 
Rents  are  under  £6  liable  to  the  Poor  Rates.— By  the 
Duke  of  Cleveland,  from  the  Governors  of  Christ's  Hos- 
piUI,  against  the  Charitable  Truste  Bill.— By  Lord  Camp- 
bell,  ftom  Lord  Provost,  Magistrates,  and  othen,  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  favour  of  the  Burghs  (Scotland)  Bill.— From 
Members  of  the  Blairgoirrie  Congregation  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  Perth,  and  from  Earl's  Colne,  for 
the  Better  Observance  of,  and  for  the  Prevention  of  tht 
Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on,  the  Sabbath. 

THE  QUEEN'S  MESSAGE— PENSIONS  TO 
VISCOUNT  HABDINGE  AND  LORD 
GOUGH. 

The  Order  of  tlie  Day  that  Her  Majes- 
ty's most  Gracious  Message  should  be 
considered,  read. 

The  Earl  of  RIPON  :  My  Lords.  I  am 
about  to  perform  a  duty  which  is  no  less 
gratifying  to  myself,  than  I  hope  it  will  be 
to  your  Lordships.  It  will  not,  however, 
be  necessary  for  me  to  trouble  your  Lord- 
ships at  any  length  upon  the  subject  I  am 
about  to  mention;  because,  in  the  course 
of  the  present  Session,  upon  no  less  than 
two  occasions,  I  have  been  called  upon  to 
detail  to  your  Lordships  the  eminent  ser- 
vices of  the  Governor-General  and  the 
Commander-in-Chief  in  India.  I  then 
thought  it  my  duty  to  state  to  your  Lord- 
ships the  circumstances  under  which  those 
glorious  victories  had  been  recently  achieved 
by  the  British  arms  in  that  part  of  the 
world;  and  your  Lordships  were  pleased  to 
receive  the  statements  I  made,  and  the 
Motions  with  which  I  concluded,  with  such 
cordial  unanimity,  that  it  would  be  an  idle 
waste  of  time  were  I  to  travel  over  the 
same  ground  upon  this  occasion.  I  am 
sure,  however,  that  your  Lordships  will 
have  felt  that,  when  Her  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  raise  to  the  honour  of  the  Peer- 
age those  two  distinguished  individuals,  it 
was  upon  every  account  a  most  appropriate 
exercise  of  the  Royal  Prerogative.  It  was 
one  which  it  was  as  natural  for  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  grant,  as  it  must  have  been  grati- 
fying to  those  individuals  to  receive;  and 
I  am  quite  certain  that  you  will  feel  it  to 
be  not  less  an  honour  conferred  upon  your- 
selves than  it  is  upon  the  individuals  to 
whom  I  have  alluded,  to  have  seats  in  this 
House  of  Parliament.    I  venture,  there* 
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fore,  to  presume  that,  in  submitting  the 
Motion  for  an  Address  to  Her  Majesty 
with  which  I  shall  conclude,  your  Lord- 
ships wiU  be  heartily  inclined  to  concur  in  it. 
That  Address  will  be  to  the  effect  that  your 
Lordships  will  concur  in  taking  measures  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  object  Her  Majesty 
states  in  Her  Message  She  has  in  view  in 
recommending  Viscount  Hardinge  and  Lord 
Gough  to  your  consideration.  But,  my 
Lords,  Her  Majesty  in  that  Message  refers 
not  merely  to  the  brilliant  services  which 
it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  these  two  gallant 
men  recently  to  perform,  but  She  adverts 
also,  amongst  the  motives  which  induced 
Her  to  bring  this  subject  by  Message  under 
your  consideration,  to  other  and  earlier 
services  which  it  has  been  in  their  power  to 
render  to  their  country;  and  I  think  it  will 
be  right  that  I  should  shortly  advert  to 
those  earlier  services,  in  order  to  show  to 
your  Lordships  that  the  merits  of  these  two 
distinguished  officers  are  not  confined  to 
their  late  efforts,  but  that  they  have  been 
in  both  cases  manifested  in  a  long  career 
of  noble,  gallant,  and  successful  exertions 
in  the  profession  to  which  they  belong. 
My  Lords,  neither  of  these  gallant  officers 
is  young — the  younger  of  them  has  been 
forty-two  years  in  Her  Majesty's  army — I 
refer  to  Viscount  Hardinge.  He  entered 
that  service  at  a  very  early  period  of  life — 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury; he  joined  his  regiment  before  he  was 
fifteen  years  of  age;  he  joined  it  in  Canada, 
and  came  homo  a  lieutenant  after  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  when  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
troops  who  were  then  on  foreign  service  re- 
turned to  this  country.  But  he  was  not 
desirous  of  wasting  his  time  in  idleness,  or 
the  enjoyment  of  the  comforts  of  homo; 
and  ho  therefore  took  advantage  of  the 
institution  which  is  now  the  Military  Col- 
lege  at  Sandhurst,  for  the  purpose  of  there 
pursuing  that  scientific  course  of  study 
which  is  BO  advantageous  to  those  who 
wish  to  acquire  all  that  is  necessary  for 
efficiency  iu  the  service,  and  which  has 
sent  forth  to  the  army  such  a  number  of 
distinguished  individuals.  In  1807,  I 
think  it  was,  he  was  appointed  to  the  staff 
of  the  corps  commanded  by  Sir  Brent 
Spencer,  which  was  then  destined  for  fo- 
reign service;  but  the  destination  of  that 
corps  was  afterwards  changed,  and  it  was 
sent  to  Portugal,  to  serve  under  my  noble 
Friend  the  noble  Duke  behind  mo  (the 
Duke  of  Wellington),  and  Lord  Hardinge 
was  present  as  a  young  lieutenant,  I  be- 
lieve, iu  the  first  two  battles  fought  in  the 


Peninsula,  at  the  commencement  of  that 
campaign,  the  memory  of  which  will  never 
expire  in  this  country.  He  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Vimiera,  and  there  he  i^ceived 
his  first  wound;  for  he  has  had  the  mis- 
fortune— ^I  will  not  say  misfortune,  for  that 
would  seem  to  be  an  inappropriate  term — 
but  it  has  been  his  fortune  to  be  wounded 
three  times.  However,  at  Vimiera,  he  re- 
ceived his  first  wound;  but  he  continued 
with  the  army  in  its  march  into  Spain  under 
Sir  John  Moore,  who  was  so  struck  with 
his  bravery  and  talents  as  a  young  officer, 
that  he  placed  him  on  his  own  staff;  and 
lie  was  one  of  those  who  had  the  melan- 
choly task  of  witnessing  the  expiring  breath 
of  that  gallant  and  distinguished  com- 
mander. He  came  home  with  that  army 
when  it  returned;  but  no  sooner  were  rein- 
forcements sent  out,  and  further  military 
operations  contemplated  in  the  Peninsula, 
than  he  made  application  to  accompany 
them.  He  was  then  appointed  Assistant 
Quartermaster  General  of  the  Portuguese 
army  under  Field  Marshal  Beresford;  and 
no  doubt  he  was  selected  for  that  duty  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  skill  he  had  dis- 
played in  the  management  and  formation 
of  troops;  and  he  continued  in  that  situa- 
tion for  the  greater  part  of  the  remaining 
campaign  in  that  country.  He  was  pre- 
sent, I  think,  in  almost  every  battle  that 
was  fought;  his  name  was  mentioned  in 
several,  and  he  did  his  duty  in  all.  He 
was  present  at  the  battles  of  Vimiera  and 
Corunna:  at  the  passage  of  the  Douro;  at 
the  battle  of  Busaco;  and  at  all  the  opera- 
tions connected  with  the  defence  of  the 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras;  and  next  at  the 
famous  battle  of  Albuera,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  specimens,  I  think,  of  gallan- 
try and  success  that  has  ever  been  exhi- 
bited. He  was  colonel  at  that  time,  I 
believe;  but  whatever  his  rank  was,  high 
or  low,  the  share  he  had  personally  in  di- 
recting some  of  the  operations  in  the  course 
of  that  battle  can  never  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  witnessed  them,  or  by  the  army 
to  whose  victory  he  so  essentially  contri- 
buted. He  was  present  at  both  the  first 
two  sieges  of  Badajoz,  and  at  the  siege 
and  capture  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo;  he  was 
also  present  at  the  third  siege  of  Badajoz; 
at  the  battle  of  Salamanca;  at  the  battle 
of  Vittoria,  where  he  was  severely  wounded; 
and  at  the  battle  of  the  Pyrenees,  that 
desperate  affair,  which  lasted  no  less  than 
three  days,  and  where  there  was  more  or 
less  of  the  variety  of  fortune,  but  which 
ended  in  a  victory  over  one  of  the  most 
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gallant  and  dietinguished  officers  of  the 
French  army,  Marshal  Soult.  He  was 
afterwards  at  the  passage  of  the  Nivelle, 
at  the  battle  of  the  Nive,  and  at  Orthez. 
In  every  one  of  those  actions  he  bore  a 
part;  and  the  situation  he  held  enabled 
him  to  acquire  more  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  war  upon  a  large  scale  than  falls  to  the 
lot  generally  of  the  regimental  officer;  for 
the  duties  he  has  to  perform  are  generally 
confined  to  the  regiment  to  which  he  is 
attached;  and  I  am  bound  to  presume  at 
least  that  it  was  the  knowledge  of  his  ca- 
pacity for  the  discharge  of  duties  of  that 
kind  that  induced  my  noble  Friend,  the 
noble  Duke,  in  1815,  to  attach  Colonel 
Hardinge  to  Marshal  Blucher's  army;  and 
I  recollect  that,  in  one  of  those  letters, 
which,  happily  for  the  honour  of  this  coun- 
try, for  the  benefit  of  future  history,  and 
for  the  eternal  renown  of  the  author  of 
them,  have  been  preserved,  my  noble 
Friend,  the  noble  Duke  points  out  Colonel 
Hardinge  to  Marshal  Blucher,  and  says, 
"  I  send  him  to  you,  and  he  has  my  entire 
confidence."  Now,  my  Lords,  did  any 
man  ever  acquire  the  confidence  of  that 
noble  Duke  without  deserving  it  ?  And 
I  think  there  cannot  be  a  greater  proof 
of  the  talents  Lord  Hardinge  displayed  in 
whatever  situation  he  was  placed,  than 
the  fact  of  his  being  selected  by  the  noble 
Duke,  and  enjoying  all  his  confidence  to 
fulfil  a  most  important  duty  at  a  most 
critical  period — ^for  it  was  just  before  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  upon  which  the  fate  of 
all  Europe  depended.  In  the  execution  of 
that  duty  with  Marshal  Blucher,  he  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Ligny;  and  there 
he  was  for  the  third  time  severely  wounded. 
He  lost  his  left  hand,  which  rendered  a 
most  painful  operation  necessary;  but  he 
did  not  abstain  from  doing  his  duty  in 
spite  of  that.  I  believe  he  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  or  some  part  of  it, 
although  he  had  been  under  the  necessity 
of  undergoing  that  most  painful  operation, 
which  to  a  less  ardent  spirit  would  have 
prevented  his  taking  a  share  in  those 
operations.  My  Lords,  he  has  received  as 
a  reward  for  those  services,  nine  medals, 
one  cross,  and  ^ve  clasps.  They  were 
given  for  his  service  at  Badajoz,  Albuera, 
Busaco,  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  the  Pyrenees, 
Nivelle,  Nive,  Orthez,  and  last,  though 
not  least,  Waterloo.  Now,  I  think  it  may 
fairly  be  presumed  that  a  man  who  has 
been  presented  with  these  nine  medals,  for 
services  in  nine  battles  which  are  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  last  war  in  Europe, 
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is  a  man  whom  we  may  safely  deem  to  be 
deserving  of  the  notice  which  his  Sovereign 
has  taken  of  him,  and  of  the  compliment 
which  your  Lordships  have  been  called 
upon  to  pay  him,  in  conferring  upon  him 
the  rewards  which  have  been  proposed.  I 
do  not  know,  my  Lords,  that  it  is  necessary 
for  me  to  say  more  with  respect  to  Viscount 
Hardinge ;  for  I  am  addressing  those  who 
do  not  require  to  be  instructed,  but  who 
know  as  well  as  I  do  what  his  merits  are. 
With  respect  to  Lord  Gough,  my  Lords, 
he  also  is  an  officer  whose  whole  life  has 
been  passed  in  the  service  of  his  coimtry. 
He  has  been  fifty-two  years  in  the  army. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  he  was 
employed  in  foreign  service ;  he  was  in  a 
great  variety  of  instances  exposed  like 
others  to  the  chances  of  war ;  and  always 
performed  his  duty  so  as  to  gain  the  ap- 
probation of  the  officers  under  whom  he 
served.  In  1806  he  joined  the  army  in 
the  Peninsula  with  his  regiment,  the  87th, 
and  served  with  that  regiment  through  the 
whole  of  that  campaign  ;  and  he  was  pre- 
sent in  command  of  that  regiment  at  Sala- 
manca, Barossa,  Vittoria,  and  Nivelle.  He 
was  present  also  at  the  siege  of  Cadiz, 
and  the  siege  of  Xarifa.  At  the  battle  of 
Talavera,  his  horse  was  shot  under  him, 
and  he  himself  was  afterwards  severely 
wounded  in  the  side.  At  Nivelle  he  was 
severely  woimded  for  the  third  time.  It 
has  been  his  lot,  as  well  as  Lord  Har- 
dinge's,  to  suffer  three  times  by  severe 
wounds.  He  afterwards  commanded  the 
land  forces  in  China,  and,  as  your  Lord- 
ships are  well  aware,  your  Lordships  were 
pleased  to  vote  him  your  thanks,  within 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  for  the  services 
he  performed ;  and  no  doubt  those  thanks 
were  richly  deserved.  He  is  now  colonel 
of  that  regiment  with  which  he  served  in 
the  Peninsula ;  and  that  regiment,  my 
Lords,  is  an  Irish  regiment,  and  Lord 
Gough  is  an  Irishman,  worthy  of  Ireland, 
because  whatever  differences  there  may  be 
amongst  that  gallant  and  high-spirited 
people,  I  believe  there  is  no  instance  on 
record  in  which,  in  the  service  of  their 
country,  by  land  or  sea,  these  differences 
have  ever  produced  the  slightest  relaxation 
of  their  exertions,  or  impaired  the  efficiency 
of  them.  The  sound  of  the  trumpet  and 
the  roll  of  the  drum  appear  to  silence  all 
differences  whatever;  and  they  have  but 
one  contest  then,  and  that  is  who  shall 
best  do  the  duty  entrusted  to  them.  Lord 
Gough  is  an  officer,  as  I  have  stated,  of 
long  service — of  gallant  and  distinguished 
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«M.|  lifi  m  a  iae  oU  fenOemui. 
\  .  j  y.>ur  JUMrddiup*  siaj  smile; 
\  I  \ .  mm)  ilitjiit  riukt  that  dimcieriBiie 
|i  o.  Im  •)»  ><nl<^*'jr  ut  dmotfing  of  a  smile, 
A  *<  i»)/j>im1>««wio.  fie  ij»  a  man  be- 
\*  I  |>>  III'*  U'idiyt,  W  eonuoandfi,  and  bj 
.t\  ||.'  .»)li<«rii  ifU*  mstrte  under  bim ;  and 
I  ,))  MMMi.i»u  a  eUvoBoataiiee  wbicb  oc- 
•  n.  ')  «y i.i .11  •!  V AM  proposed  to  gnudtbim 
ll..  ^...i.o<..  '4''«i«*:  i'w^raf e, wbieb is Btnmglj 

, ) tst'.^^'.A',  4/  ibe  old  Insb  gentlemaiL 

*  ...  ,1  ..%u  '/  u^  friends — ^I  beliere  it  vas 
^, .  '  ,1.  iv**^  «muun1  vrbat  ti^  Sir  H.  Googb 
«.  *.«(  *...-».  UK  said.  ''My  father  was  siU 
^  ^  '^*^x:  *  Old  Goi;^b/  and  I  do  not 
A  ui'.  iruuld  like  to  go  to  bis  grare 
,'  *u/  otbar  name."  That  is  a  faet 
^..u:..  luiikes  me  think  oheeringlj  of  the 
Skui  although  it  has  notUng  to  do 
i^ . ..  u«e  high  honour  he  has  attained,  yet 
i  ov  not  think  it  miiplaeed  to  alhide  to 
\.^i  liitle  eiroumstanoe.  My  Lords,  Her 
Xaje«ty  in  this  Message  lUTites  your  Lord- 
#;ijji»  to  co-operate  with  the  odber  House 
uf  Parliament,  in  msking  some  proTision 
iur  these  two  distinguished  indiridasls.  It 
i^  not  for  me  to  state  to  yov  Lordships 
what  the  preeise  nature  of  that  proTinoa 
may  be:  originating  as  it  does  in  the  other 
House  of  Pariiament,  it  will  doubtless  find 
its  way  here;  but  I  do  wish  to  state  to 
your  Lordships  that  the  Court  of  Direetors 
of  the  East  India  Company,  under  wham 
Lord  Hardinge  and  Load  Gongh  immedi- 
ately senre,  have  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
take  sueh  steps  as  are  in  their  power  for 
granting  a  pension  to  Lord  Haidinge  for 
life,  and  one  also  to  Lord  Goagfa ;  and  I 
am  bound  to  say,  in  justice  to  the  East 
India  Company,  that  it  was  their  own 
spontaneous  set  I  might,  reeoDeeting 
what  had  been  done  in  other  cases  of  a 
similar  kind,  hare  felt  it  was  probable,  and 
I  did  so  feel,  that  the  same  course  would 
he  pursued  in  the  present  instance ;  but  I 
said  not  one  word  directly  or  indirectly  to 
them  upon  the  subject ;  the  liberality  they 
are  prepared  to  show  is  entirdy  their  own 
spontaneous  act,  and  is,  I  think,  an  honour 
to  them,  as  it  is  to  those  upon  whom  thw 
liberality  is  bestowedu  Those  acts  on  the 
part  of  the  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company  cannot,  according  to  the  law 
whieii  regulates  th^  proceedings,  take 
effect  immediately ;  but  after  haTing  been 
agreod  to  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  must 
be  brought  forward  by  the  Directors  at  the 
Court  i^  Froprietors,  and  a  certain  time 
must  elapse  between  sending  it  there  and 
their  entering   into  eonsidention  of  it. 


SlUl  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Hie  Court 
of  Proprietors,  who  are  never  wanting  in 
liberality  i^Km  occasions  of  this  kind,  will 
ehomfuHy  and  readify  concur  in  what  is 
proposed  by  the  Court  of  BirectorB.  That, 
however,  is  a  circumstance  whieh  does  not 
render  it  £tdng  that  we  dbould  abstain, 
whenever  the  opportonity  arises,  from  re- 
cording our  sense  of  the  serviees  of  those 
ofl&eers ;  and,  therefore,  all  branches  of  the 
Legislature  will  have  done  their  duty,  and 
the  East  Ind&a  Company  wiU  have  done 
llieirs;  and  I  am  sure  there  can  be  but 
one  feeling  in  the  minds  of  these  two  dis- 
tinguished offioers,  of  gratitude  for  the 
oonfideaoe,  the  approbation,  and  the  libe- 
rality of  Parliament.  The  noble  Eail 
then  moved  the  following  Addresses : — 

**  That  SB  kmablB  Addreti  he  jwuseuted  to  Bar 
Migesty,  to  reton  Her  M^iesty  the  Thanks  of 
this  HoQW  for  Bar  liueity'i  most  Giadoni  Met- 
sage,  informing  this  House  'That  Her  Majesty, 
taking  into  Consideration  the  important  Sernoes 
FenflerM  by  Henry  v  iseonnt  Haithnge,  a  Liente* 
naat  General  in  Her  Hajes^i  Arny,  and  the 
Giovemor  General  of  India,  in  the  oonrse  ef  the 
recent  Hostilities  which  have  taken  plaoe  an  the 
Banks  of  the  Sntlej  and  in  the  Punjaub,  is  desi- 
rons  to  confer  some  signal  Mark  of  Her  Favour, 
lor  these  and  ether  diirtingiiiriMd  Hents,  upon  Hie 
ssid  Henry  Visoooit  Hai^ingci,  and  the  Two  next 
sarriTi]^  Heirs  Male  ef  the  Body  of  the  said 
Henry  Yisooont  Hardinge/  and  to  assure  Her 
Majesty  that  this  House  will  cheerfully  eoncur  in 
sndi  Measures  as  may  be  neeessaiy  for  the  Ae- 
osnpiiemBenv  m  mis  mponan  1  ijioeB. 

**  That  an  hnuriile  Address  be  preswted  to  Her 
Majesty,  to  return  Her  M^iesty  the  Thanks  of 
this  House  lor  Her  B^nesty^s  most  Gracious  Mes- 
sage, informing  this  House,  '  That  Her  Majesty, 
taking  into  Gonsidefrntion  the  great  and  brilliant 
Serfioes  pcirfbrined  by  Hugh  Lord  Qough,  a  liea- 
tenaat  General  ia  Her  Miges^'s  Arany,  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  Her  Majesty's  and  Uie  East 
India  Company's  Forces  in  India,  in  the  course  of 
die  recent  Hostilities  wbidi  have  taken  pbee  on 
the  Banks  of  the  Satlej  and  ia  the  Pnmaitb,  is 
desiross  to  eonler  some  signal  Mark  of  Her  Fa- 
Tonr  fior  these  and  other  distinguished  Merits, 
upon  the  said  Hugh  Lord  Gough,  and  the  Two 
next  surriring  Heirs  Male  of  the  Body  of  the 
said  Hugh  Lord  Gongh,'  and  to  aesnv  Her  Ma- 
jesty  that  this  House  will  cheeifiilly  eoneor  in 
sooh  Measures  as  may  be  necessary  lor  the  Ao- 
eomplishment  of  this  important  PuiTose." 

The  MAnauESS  of  LAl^SDOWNB:  My 
Lords*  I  wish  to  saja Tery  few  words  upon 
this  snhjeet.  I  hare  already  had  the  op- 
portonity of  expresnng  the  deep  sense 
whieh  I  entertain  of  the  eminent  serrioes 
and  heroic  actions  of  hoth  the  indiTidnals 
who  are  the  snhjeets  of  this  Message;  and 
I  hare  the  satisfaction  to  he  made  aware 
that,  in  expressing  that  sense,  I  was  only 
expressing  the  nnanimons  feeling  of  this 
Hoose  ;  and,  my  Lords,  I  feel  now,  that  it 
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would  be  to  run  the  risk  of  being  weariaome 
to  your  Lordships,  if,  indeed,  any  sense  of 
weariness  could  be  entertained  in  connex- 
ion with  a  consideration  so  conducive  to  the 
glory  and  the  future  prosperity  of  this 
country,  were  I  now  to  repeat  all  that  I 
then  felt,  and  which  I  still  continue  to  feel, 
upon  the  subject.  My  noble  Friend  who 
has  moved  the  Address  in  answer  to  this 
Message,  has  most  fully  and  particularly, 
and  I  must  say,  most  naturally,  taken  this 
opportunity  of  adverting,  not  only  to  those 
great  events  which  are  immediately  pre- 
sent to  your  Lordships'  recollection,  and 
have  recently  demanded  your  attention^ 
but  he  has  also  taken  this  opportunity 
of  adverting  in  detail  to  that  series  of 
actions  which  in  both  the  cases  now  before 
your  Lordships  have  marked  from  the 
earliest  dawn  of  their  career  the  life  and 
conduct  of  these  two  eminent  individuals. 
It  is  the  fortune  of  the  great  majority  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  public  life,  whe- 
ther military  or  6ivn,  that  it  is  only  at  the 
close  of  their  career,  and  when  death  has 
put  an  end  to  their  efforts,  that  the  public 
are  excited  to  a  general  review  of  their 
past  conduct,  and  are  enabled  justly  to 
appreciate  the  whole  of  their  career,  and  to 
weigh  and  pronoimce  upon  the  qualities 
and  extent  of  the  merits  they  have  dis- 
played. But  some  are  so  fortunate  that, 
as  in  the  present  ease,  it  happens  that  some 
great  and  brilliant  achievement  is  per- 
formed, which  throws  a  light  so  intense,  so 
vivid,  and  so  brilliant,  that  it  is  at  once  re- 
flected back  upon  the  whole  of  the  past 
career  of  the  individual  by  whom  it  is  ac- 
complished, and  that  the  more  recent  trans« 
actions  are  viewed  only  as  the  crowning 
halo  of  past  glory,  and  as  placing  the  ca- 
pital on  the  summit  of  the  column.  Such 
is  the  ease  in  the  present  instances  ;  and 
we  are  enabled  to  feel  not  only  that  we  are 
admitting  among  us  persons  whose  recently 
earned  honours  no  one  will  be  found  to  de- 
preciate, but  persons  who,  through  a  long 
course  of  usefulness,  and  in  many  distin- 
guished services,  have  never  ceased  to  prove 
iheiT  title  to  the  dignity  they  have  ulti- 
mately attained.  My  Lords,  I  say,  with 
the  fullest  confidenee  that  I  am  speaking 
the  sentiments  of  all  your  Lordships,  that  at 
no  time  has  this  House  by  Her  Majesty's 
command,  ever  opened  its  doors  to  two 
more  noble  spirits,  or  two  more  welcome 
guests.  Having  said  that,  I  can  add  no- 
thing to  what  my  noble  Friend  has  stated ; 
but  as  it  is  notorious,  and  as  it  has  been 
stated  by  my  noUe  Friend^  that  the  Mes- 


sage has  been  presented  with  the  view  of 
calling  for  your  Lordships'  concurrence  in 
proceedings  which  it  is  expected  and  hoped 
will  take  place  in  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament, for  the  particular  purpose  of  con- 
ferring pecuniary  rewards  upon  these  two 
eminent  persons,  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  stating,  that,  concurring  in  the 
Message  in  this  respect,  I  do  not  do  so  to 
confer  any  pecuniarf  reward  for  exclusively 
military  services  ;  I  do  so  because,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  advice  of  Her  servants. 
Her  Majesty  having  been  led  to  promote 
these  two  eminent  individuals  to  the  Peer- 
age, I  think  it  fitting  that  this  grant 
should  be  made  to  enable  them  to  sustain 
the  dignity  which  is  their  reward.  I  think 
it  is  at  all  times  necessary  that  when  ci 
Peerage  has  been  conferred  fbr  services, 
care  should  be  taken  by  Her  Majesty's  ad- 
visers that  the  persons  so  elevated  should 
be  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  rank 
in  which  they  are  placed.  The  rank  and 
situation  thus  given  absolutely  disquaUflea 
the  heirs  of  these  persons  &om  seeking  an 
honest  and  honourable  livelihood  in  many 
of  the  various  profbssions  in  this  country 
which  are  open  to  others  ;  and  therefore 
that  it  is  more  especially  incumbent  on 
Parliament  to  take  care,  as  far  as  they  can, 
that  their  independence  should  be  pre- 
served, and  that  there  should  be  provided 
not  only  the  honour,  but  such  a  fortune  as 
is  necessary  to  secure  that  independence. 
It  is  not  for  me,  however,  to  condemn  or 
to  object  to  the  act  of  Uberalityof  Her 
Majesty's  Government ;  it  should  be  in 
their  discretion  to  grant  any  rewards  of 
this  sort ;  and  it  is  a  discretion  which 
ought  not  in  such  instances  to  be  exercised 
by  either  House  of  Parliament.  I  neither 
mean  to  call  for  its  exercise  or  to  object  to 
it,  but  wish  to  place  the  vote  I  am  about 
to  give,  on  the  Answer  to  this  Message  upon 
the  consideration  that  the  great  honour  of 
the  Peerage  having  been  conferred,  it  is 
in  all  cases  incumbent  on  Parliament  and 
upon  each  House  to  take  care  that  it 
should  be  conferred  on  individuals  whose  in- 
dependence should  be  perfectly  secured,  and 
who  should  be,  as  to  eircumstanees,  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  the  great  body  of 
your  Lordships.  My  Lords,  I  will  add  no 
more,  save  that  I  most  cordially  concur  in 
the  Address  which  my  noble  Friend  has 
moved,  and  which  will,  I  am  sure,  meet 
with  our  unanimous  concurrence. 

The  Duke  of  CAMBRIDGE  wished  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  their  Lordships  for 
a  few  moments.  He  was  ^e  more  desirous 
£2 
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.     .  ♦  .».  fill  the  former  oocsMon, 
,,  .,  ^  i,f  thene  gallant  Offieen 

I  /         M.»iM«'l,  •<>  many  noble  Lordf 

t        .     ,  1)1  iiMi^mti  of  them,  that  he  did 
•        ..  ,  .  h»li  ij'iij  upon  their  tune  bj  aaj 
.,».,.«  ffHiiii  own.     At  thai nMnneot 
.  ,i.)   Mot,  however,  refrain  from  ex- 
.,.,»    l/notty,   and  it  might  be  ineffi- 
/ ,  , . ,  I . .  liu  neutimentB.     He  inahed  to  eaj 
ll.  .1  h.:,  lui  an  individual*  felt  proud  to  be- 
I  .,.^4  lu  tlus  army.     He  felt  on  this  oeea^ 
,.i  ,11,  uKt  he  was  sure  every  loldier  must  led 
jit;  felt  most  prood  to  belong  to  an  anny 
JtKi!  tliat  in  the  Eaat  Indies — an  army  diat 
iiiid  acted  so  gloriously ;  and  he  was  sore 
that  there  was  no  penon«  from  the  hnm- 
bliiHi  ensign  to  the  field  marrfial,  like  him- 
hoLf,  who  must  not  be  prood  to  bebng  to 
the  same  army.    He  was  sore  these  events 
must  give  great  satisfaction  to  their  worthy 
Commander  in  Chief  (the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton), to  witness  the  eonduet  of  those  officers 
whom  he  had  bred  and  trained.  He  wished 
to  say  how  much  he  approved  of  the  con- 
duct of  those  gallant  commanders — of  Lord 
Gough   and  the  present  Lord  Hardinge. 
He  could  not  refrain  from  testifying  his 
admiration  for  the  gallantry  and  bravery 
shown  in  these  battles,   each  of   which 
seemed  to  rise  beyond  its  predecessor  in 
fame,  and  to  entide  them  to  still  greater 
renown. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  :  My  Lords,  I  am 
sure  that  I  only  echo  the  sentunents  of  all 
your  Lordships  when  I  say,  that  as  the 
illustrious  Pnnce  has  so  fitly  and  so  well 
expressed  his  satisfaction  at  belonging  to 
an  armr  in  which  there  are  such  officers 
and  such  men ;  so  we  may  equally  congra- 
tulate ourselves  that  we  belong  to  an  assem- 
bly whose  doors  are  now  tl^own  open  to 
those  illustrious  warriors ;  and  I  trust  that 
nothing  I  am  about  to  add  will  be  deemed 
by  any  possibility  to  betoken  any  exception 
— ^it  is  impossible  to  take  any  exception — 
it  is  impossible  to  dissent  from  one  word 
which  has  been  spoken  in  praise  of  the  gal- 
Unt  officers  on  whom  the  Crown  has  con- 
ferred the  honour  of  the  Peerage,  or  to  cast 
a  shadow  of  a  shade  of  doubt  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  Government  or  of  the  House  in 
approving  of  the  vote  about  to  be  passed 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  My  gratitude 
is  great  towards  these  men,  founded  partly 
on  their  great  services  in  the  fiel((  and 
partly  on  the  skilful  and  judicious  opera- 
tions of  the  Governor  General  before  the 
army  took  the  field  ;  but  above  all,  for  that 
happy  termination  of  that  gallantry  and 


by  which  an  end,  as  we  may  wdl 
hope,  has  been  finally  put  to  a  war  which 
is  in  itself  a  great  expense,  which  was  of 
seme  duration,  which  has  been  attended 
with  a  great  loss  of  precious  blood,  and 
whieh  at  one  moment  might  have  created 
aknn  in  ihe  country,  if  indeed  we  could 
fed  any  uncertainty  or  alarm  when  our  in- 
terests were  entrusted  to  such  soldiers  as 
our  Indian  army,  and  to  such  officers  as 
Hardinge  and  Gough.  But  I  must  say 
one  word  with  reference  to  names  which 
are  almost  equally  famous,  but  which  are 
not  now  before  us.  I  feel,  indeed,  the  in- 
finite delicacy  of  any  aUusion  to  such  a  sub- 
ject. No  one  can  be  more  aware  of  the 
constitutional  doctrine  and  of  the  rule, 
which  is  a  rule  of  expediency,  that  all 
honours  conferred  for  services  ought  to 
proceed  solely  upon  suggestion  from  the 
Crown;  yet,  when  we  are  congratulating 
ourselves  that  the  temple  of  honour  has 
been  opened  speedily  and  without  delay  to 
the  gallant  men  to  whom  this  country  and 
the  whole  Empire  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
which  honours  and  emoluments  could  never 
repay,  we  may  regret  that  the  doors  of  the 
temple  of  honour  are  not  also  open  to  others 
who  have  already  entered  the  temple  of 
fame;  and  of  whom  upon  this  occasion, 
my  Lords,  it  may  be  said  as  it  was  said  of 
the  absent  busts  of  Brutus  that  they  shine 
the  more,  qao  mtniM  eorum  imagines  de- 
sunt.  His  aUusion,  however,  had  particular 
reference  to  an  individual  (Sir  Charles  Na- 

C),  one  of  the  most  gallant  of  that  heroic 
d,  of  those  military  chiefs,  whose  deeds 
were  the  subject  of  a  nation's  gratitude. 
To  his  course  and  valour  testimony  was  not 
only  borne  by  the  Governor  General,  but 
by  the  illustrious  Duke  under  whom  he,  as 
well  as  Lord  Hardinge  and  Lord  Gough, 
were  trained  and  disciplined  to  war.  He 
named  him  not  altogether  for  his  great 
achievements,  but  to  show  that  he  was  in 
the  recollection  of  that  House,  as  he  was 
also  in  the  recollection  of  the  country,  al- 
though, doubtiess,  for  wise  and  fit  reasons, 
his  name  was  not  included  in  the  Message 
from  the  Crown. 

Lord  GLENELG  said,  that  as  he  had 
not  before  given  expression  to  his  opinions 
on  this  subject,  he  could  not  now  content 
hunselfwiui  a  silent  vote.  The  time  which 
had  intervened  since  this  subject  was  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House,  was  so  far 
advantageous  that  we  could  now  regard  it 
with  more  calmness  than  was  possible  in 
the  excitement  and  exultation  of  the  first 
intelligence;  and  wo  mi^t  now,  in  some 
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Bense  judge  as  posterity  could  judge.  After 
the  most  dispassionate  contemplation  of 
the  events  in  question,  he  joined  in  the 
opinion  pronounced  not  only  hy  this  coun- 
try, hut  hy  all  Europe — ^for  it  gave  a  cha- 
racter to  this  age,  that  throughout  Europe 
there  was  heard  only  the  voice  of  generous 
praise  and  high-minded  approval  of  our 
proceedings;  and  he  ventured  to  assert  that 
the  verdict  which  all  Europe  had  pro- 
nounced would  he  the  verdict  of  posterity — 
that  the  history  of  the  last  campaign  in  In- 
dia was  one  of  the  most  splendid  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  any  nation,  ancient  or  mo- 
dem. In  this  praise  he  included,  of  course, 
the  matchless  valour  of  the  troops,  and  the 
singular  skill  of  the  leaders — he  included 
all  the  operations  of  war;  hut  he  included 
also  all  Uiat  preceded  and  followed  the  war. 
He  included  that  forhearance,  pushed  and 
nohly  pushed  to  the  extreme— a  forhear- 
ance worthy  of  a  great  nation,  conscious  of 
its  own  resources,  and  anxious  only,  that  if 
forced  into  a  war,  the  cause  of  the  quarrel 
should  he  so  clear  that  not  even  envy  or 
slander  should  he  ahle  to  hreathe  a  taint  on 
its  conduct.  Here  not  a  hreath  had  sul- 
lied the  purity  of  our  motives.  He  included 
further  the  arrangements  which  followed 
the  termination  of  the  war,  which,  as  far  as 
we  were  yet  enahled  to  judge,  illustrated 
the  moderation  and  humanity  no  less  than 
the  wisdom  of  the  Governor  General.  He 
must  call  this  a  most  accomplished  triumph. 
Here,  crowded  and  condensed  into  one  cam- 
paign, was  a  series  of  hriUiant  victories, 
each  of  which  singly  would  have  crowned 
gloriously  a  separate  campaign.  Such 
was  the  incomparahle  energy  of  the  com- 
manders— such  the  irresistihle  courage  of 
the  troops.  We  had  scarcely  heard  of  the 
first  hreaking  out  of  the  war,  and  were 
awaiting  the  next  tidings*-not  indeed  with 
douht  as  to  the  final  result,  hut  with  some 
anxiety  as  to  intermediate  events,  when 
victory  followed  victory  with  a  rapidity 
perfectly  astounding;  and  we  find  the  forces 
of  the  enemy  dissipated,  his  provinces  suh- 
dued,  and  the  Governor  General  dictating 
terms  of  peace  in  his  capital.  This  is  more 
like  a  visitation  of  nature,  than  one  of  the 
ordinary  processes  of  human  action.  The 
holt  instantaneously  follows  the  flash.  The 
tempest  sweeps  hy — it  performs  its  destined 
work  of  chastisement,  and  is  past;  and  all 
again  is  tranquil  and  serene.  For  these 
great  results  our  thanks  are  due,  first  in- 
deed to  that  Providence  whose  superin- 
tending care  our  warriors  acknowledged  in 
the  very  flush  of  victory;  hut  next  to  our 


gallant  anny  and  its  illustrious  leaders. 
The  moral  effect  of  the  late  campaign  could 
not  he  exaggerated.  It  had  heen  felt 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  would 
he  felt  through  many  succeeding  genera- 
tions. In  the  midst  of  peace,  and  after 
thirty  years  of  repose,  we  had  heen  once 
more  roused  to  war;  and  though  we  had 
long  enjoyed  opulence,  and  luxury,  and 
ease,  we  were  found,  to  he  still  the  nation 
which  former  exploits  had  shown  us  to  he, 
and  our  soldiers  were  still  the  same  as  all 
experience  had  proved  them  at.  Salamanca, 
at  Waterloo,  and  at  Blenheim.  Did  they 
not  owe  their  thanks,  then,  to  those  hy 
whom  such  results  had  heen  accomplished? 
The  nation  had  not  heen  slow  to  pay  all 
honour  to  those  gallant  men;  and  their 
Lordships  would  he  eager  to  join  in  this 
vote  of  approhation.  There  was  one  cir- 
cumstance which  redoimded  highly  to  the 
honour  of  the  army  in  all  its  gradations, 
especially  of  all  the  officers;  and,  of  course, 
of  the  highest  officers — that  in  the  course 
of  this  hloody  campaign,  and  in  the  midst  of 
these  hloody  victories,  there  had  not  heen 
one  act  of  cruelty  or  any  wanton  aggrava- 
tion of  the  calamities  of  war;  that  not 
one  drop  of  hlood  had  heen  shed  more  than 
the  exigency  required.  There  seems  to  have 
heen  hut  one  feeling  among  all  classes — 
a  reluctance  to  engage  in  war;  and,  heing 
engaged  in  it,  an  anxiety  to  close  it  with 
honour,  and  to  heal  the  wounds  which 
it  compelled  to  he  opened.  With  respect 
to  Lord  Gough,  he  could  only  say  that  he 
rejoiced  in  his  success  the  more  hecause  he 
helieved  that  his  private  excellencies  corre- 
sponded with  the  glory  of  his  military  ca- 
reer. With  respect  to  Lord  Hardmge, 
his  was  a  case  of  accumulated  glory  re- 
sulting from  military  and  civil  achievements. 
During  the  short  period  that  he  had  heen 
Governor  General  of  India,  he  had  acquired 
the  confidence  of  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try. But  a  short  time  hefore  he  left  Bengal 
for  the  upper  provinces  he  had  issued  a  pro- 
clamation or  decree  declaring  that  all  offices 
held  hy  natives  should  he  filled  hy  those 
hest  qualified,  whatever  might  he  the  se- 
minary in  which  they  had  heen  educated. 
So  well  did  he  follow  the  example  set  hy 
Lord  W.  Bentinck,  one  of  the  hest  and 
wisest  governors  that  India  ever  possessed; 
and  the  effects  of  that  decree  could  he 
scarcely  appreciated  at  the  moment ;  it 
would  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  Go- 
vernor General,  and  to  the  henefit  of  the 
British  nation,  and  of  our  Indian  empire. 
His  nohle  and  learned  Friend  had  alluded 
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with  great  delieaoy  to  a  topic  wUch  it  was 
Tery  difficult  to  touch — regret  that  the  doors 
of  that  House  were  not  opened  to  other  dis- 
tinguished persons;  and  he  might  he  al- 
lowed to  express  his  regret  that  an  honour 
yet  higher  tnan  had  heen  hitherto hestowed, 
had  not  heen  conferred  on  that  distinguish- 
ed officer  whose  name  during  the  late  cam- 
paign could  never  he  separated  ftom  those 
of  Hardinge  and  Gongh,  he  meant  Sir  H. 
Smith.  His  name  would  always  he  found 
forming  part  of  that  illustrious  triumrirate, 
who  had  carried  our  arms  fhim  rictory  to 
victory.  Sir  H.  Smith's  career  has  from 
first  to  last  heen  hrilliant :  on  erery  emer- 
gency he  had  shown  great  qualities.  In 
all  parts  of  the  world,  he  has  ezhihited  the 
same  energy,  skill,  wisdom,  and  consum- 
mate military  talent  in  a  more  limited 
sphere  indeed;  hut  throughout  in  a  manner 
which  gave  the  highest  promise  of  all  that 
has  now  heen  so  gloriously  accomplished. 
In  conclusion,  let  him  say  a  word  with 
regard  to  those  who  had  fallen.  He 
thought  that  some  memorial  worthy  of  a 
great  nation  should  he  erected,  on  which 
should  he  inscrihed  the  names  of  every  in- 
dividual who  had  perished  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  including  Sir  Rohert  Sale, 
Sir  John  M*Gaskill,  and  Major  Somerset, 
whose  career  had  heen  hrought  prema- 
turely to  a  close,  when  it  might  well  have 
heen  hoped  that  he  would  have  added  more 
lustre  to  a  name  already  known  to  history. 
They  ought  to  have  a  memorial,  to  make, 
as  far  as  they  could  he  made  imperishahle, 
the  names  of  these  illustrious  men,  to  whom 
the  country  was  so  deeply  indehted. 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  said,  it  would  be 
no  enviable  position  in  any  one  who  should 
excite  the  displeasure  of  those  who  pro- 
posed this  vote  by  interrupting  in  the 
slightest  manner  the  unanimity  with  which 
their  Lordships  were  disposed  to  accept  it. 
It  was  not  his  wish  to  enter  upon  any  dis- 
cussion, or  to  raise  any  debate  on  points 
high  for  theconsideration  even  of  that  Iiouse. 
He  would  therefore  pass  that  question  by 
«— he  would  assume  for  the  moment  that 
they  had  been  engaged  in  a  just  cante — ^he 
would  assume  that  the  war  might  be  justi- 
fied— ^he  would  assume  all  the  facts  for  the 
moment,  though  he  did  not  wish  to  be  con- 
sidered as  admitting  them  without  dispute; 
but  there  was  one  point  to  which  he  wished 
to  direct  their  Lordships*  attention.  His 
noble  Friend  who  sat  by  him  had  most 
trul  V  stated  that  though  he  would  acquiesce 
in  uie  vote  whatever  it  might  be — and  what 
it  was  to  be  was  still  wrapped  in  mystery 


— ^he  did  not  mean  to  sanction  the  giving 
of  a  direct  pecuniary  reward  to  such  per- 
sons as  might  be  objects  of  Her  Majesty's 
favour  ;  but  that  it  being  Her  Majesty's 
pleasure  to  elevate  a  noble  person  to  a 
seat  in  that  House,  it  was  the  duty  of  Par- 
liament to  take  care— «o  far  as  pecuniary 
circumstances  would  contribute  to  inde- 
pendence— ^that  these  persons  should  be 
placed  in  an  independent  position.     He 
was  sure  that  there  was  not  one  of  their 
Lordships  who  did  not  acquiesce  in  that 
opinion,  and  in  the  statement  made  by  his 
noble  Friend.     But  he  felt  strongly  im- 
pelled to  call  the  attention  of  their  Lord- 
ships and  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
to  this — whether  the  course  which  it  had 
been  proposed  to  them  to  take — ^whether 
voting  this  pecuniary — ^reward  he  could  not 
call  it — but  whether  voting  this  pecuniary 
means    of   maintaining  those  who  were 
thereafter  to  be  introduced  into  that  House, 
was  wise  and  dignified  for  the  House  to 
adopt  f    He  wanted  to  know  why  they  were 
to  stop  at  the  second  generation  ?     If  those 
actions  were  so  great  as  the  worid  ag^reed 
in  considering  them  to  be,  he  would  say 
that  the  nation  ought  not  be  niggardly  in 
supporting  the  honours  which  were  neces- 
sarily conferred  upon  the  great  men  by 
whom  those  illustrious  actions  had  been 
achieved.     It  was  the  duty  of  Parliament 
to  provide  for  the  individuals  who  were 
thus  to  be  introduced  into  that  House,  not 
only  in  the  next  generatfon,  but  in  those 
generations  which  were  to  follow.     Why 
stop  at  the  second  generation  ?     Was  the 
nation  so  poor  or  so  ungrateful  as  not  to 
extend  the  reward  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions ?     Possibly  it  might  be  said  that,  in 
the  course  of  two  generations,   fortunes 
might  be  amassed  by  the  parties  who  suc- 
ceeded to  those  Peerages  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain the  dignity  of  their  position.     But, 
with  the  independent  views  which  a  Mem- 
ber of  that  House  and  a  Peer  of  Parliament 
ought  to  entertain,  ho  did  not  see  how  any 
fortunes  could  be  amassed.     In  what  the 
House  was  about  to  do  they  should  ask 
themselves  this — ^were  they  proceeding  in 
a  manner  calculated  to  enabte  the  parties 
interested  to  sustain,  in  a  becoming  man- 
ner, the  dignity  of  the  Peerage  ?     It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  there  was  great  want  of 
consideration  in  the  manner  of  bestowing 
rewards  upon  public  servants.     If  it  were 
right  to  make  provision  for  the  first  and 
second  generation,  why  deprive  others  of 
that  provision  !    The  Peerage  was  heredi- 
tary, and  the  provisMO  for  maintaining  its 
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dignity  ought  to  accompany  it  as  long  as 
the  Peerage  itself  lasted.  He  knew  it 
might  he  said  that  the  House  of  Commons 
would  he  prohahly  unwilling  to  saddle  pos- 
terity with  a  hurden  of  this  kind  ;  hut  he 
really  thought  that,  upon  reflection,  the 
Crown  and  hoth  Houses  of  Parliament 
would  see  the  expediency  and  the  justice 
of  continuing  the  provision  so  long  as  the 
Peerage  lasted.  Few  Peerages  continued 
in  one  family — ^that  was,  to  the  descend- 
ants of  one  man— during  more  than  three 
generations,  and  therefore  he  said  that 
Parliament  mi^ht  he  generous  without 
saddling  posterity  with  any  additional  ex- 
pense. 

Addresses  in  answer  to  Her  Majesty's 
Most  Gracious  Message  were  then  agreed 
to. 

COUNTY  LIEUTENANCIES  IN  IRELAND. 
LOKD  CAREW  rose  to  hring  forward 
the  two  Motions  of  which  he  had  giren 
notice.     The  first  was  for  a 

"  Copy  of  the  Correspondenoe  that  took  place 
with  the  Iriih  GoTemment  relattre  tothe  appoint- 
ment of  the  Gustos  Rotiilorum  of  the  oounty 
of  Wexford,  on  the  death  of  the  Marquess  of 
Ely;"  and  the  other  was,  "That  there  he  kid 
hefore  this  House  a  Return,  showing  the  several 
Vacancies  which  have  occurred  in  the  Cffioes  of 
Lieutenants  of  Counties,  and  Custodes  Rotulomm 
in  Ireland  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  1  and 
2  Will.  IV.,  cap.  17,  and  the  names  of  the  several 
Persons  appointed  to  fill  such  Vacancies." 

He  hegged  to  express  his  opinion  that  the 
nohle  Lord  who  had  heen  appointed  the 
Gustos  Rotulorum  of  the  county  of  Wex- 
ford (the  Earl  of  Courtown)  had  every 
claim  to  any  compliment  or  favour  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  could  confer 
upon  him;  and  he  hrought  forward  the  suh- 
ject  not  from  any  feeling  of  hostility  to  that 
nohle  Lord,  or  from  any  personal  consider- 
ations as  far  as  he  was  himself  individually 
concerned,  hut  from  a  feeling  of  duty  to- 
wards his  hrother  Lord  Lieutenants  in  Ire- 
land generally.  He  would  heg  to  remind 
their  Lordships  of  what  had  taken  place 
when  the  Bill  had  heen  first  introduced 
during  the  Government  of  Earl  Grey.  On 
that  occasion  Viscount  Melhoume,  who  was 
then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  stated,  in  introducing  the 
Bill:— 

**  The  effect  of  this  measure  would  he  to  esta- 
blish in  each  county  in  Ireland  an  officer  through 
whom  there  should  be  a  settled  communication 
between  the  Qovemment  of  Ireland  and  the  magis- 
tracy of  each  county.  The  want  of  such  a  connec- 
tion occasioned  great  evils.  The  Government  was 
compeUed  to  rely  upon  the  statements  of  a  single 
ma^strate,  or  of  a  body  of  Ba^trstesi  on  otaHers 


in  which  those  magistrates  themselves  were  inter- 
ested, they  being  persons  of  whom  the  Government 
could  know  little  or  nothing.  From  these  circum- 
stances the  Government  was  necessarily  liable  to 
ihll  into  great  mistakes.  He  proposed  this  Bill 
as  one  step  towards  introducing  into  Ireland  the 
constitutional  Government  of  Ei^fland,  which  could 
never  be  done  without  assimilating  the  institu- 
tions of  the  two  countries.  Another  advantage 
would  result  in  the  formation  of  the  magistracy. 
The  Lord  GhanceUor  of  Ireland  would,  by  this 
officer,  secure  the  means  of  informing  himself  of 
the  ^ualiflcations  of  persons  reconunended  for  com- 
missions of  the  peaoe.  At  present  a  strict  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  magistracy  of  Ireland  was  ne- 
cessary, and  this  could  he  better  effected  by  having 
a  channel  that  could  be  relied  on  for  obtaining 
the  necessary  information,  than  by  the  present 
means." 

The  nohle  Viscount  afterwards,  in  the 
course  of  the  dehate,  stated,  in  reply  to 
the  Earl  of  Limerick,  that  **  he  hegged  to 
remind  the  nohle  Earl  that  it  was  not  pro- 
posed to  abolish  the  office  of  Gustos  Rotu- 
lorum, but  to  unite  that  office  with  the 
other."  The  noble  Duke  opposite  (the 
Duke  of  Wellington)  supported  the  Bill  on 
the  general  principle.  The  noble  Lord 
proceeded  to  quote  some  extracts  from  the 
speeches  of  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry 
and  the  Barl  of  Wicklow  on  &e  same  oc- 
casion, in  order  to  show  the  general  feeling 
of  their  Lordships'  House  at  the  time  the 
Bill  was  passed  in  favour  of  uniting  the  two 
offices  of  Lord  Lieutenants  of  counties  and 
Gustodes  Rotulorum.  As  to  himself,  he 
had  but  to  say  that  no  case  could  be  made, 
or  had  been  attempted  to  be  made  against 
him  as  a  reason  why  the  office  of  Gustos 
Rotulorum,  when  vacant,  should  not  have 
been  given  to  him  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
his  county.  Without  a  single  exception, 
whenever  the  office  of  Custos  Rotulorum 
became  vacant,  it  had  been  bestowed  on 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county.  In  the 
case  of  Westmeath,  when  the  former  Oua- 
tos  Rotulorum  died,  the  Marquess  of  West- 
meath, as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county, 
claimed  the  appointment,  not  as  a  favour, 
but  as  a  right,  and  in  this  was  supported 
by  all  his  fnends  among  noble  Lords  oppo- 
site. The  noble  Earl  concluded  by  re- 
peating that  he  had  no  intention  of  giving 
any  personal  offence  by  his  Motion,  and 
that  he  had  brought  the  subject  forward 
under  a  feeling  that  he  was  bound  to  de- 
fend the  privileges  of  the  other  Lieutenants 
of  Ireland. 

The  Earl  of  ST.  GERMANS,  after 
complimenting  the  noble  Lord  on  the  tem- 
per in  which  he  had  introduced  his  Motion, 
proceeded  to  read  the  clause  of  the  Act» 
m  order  to  i^ow  that  it  was  distinctly  oon- 
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templated,  in  the  passing  of  the  measure, 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  should 
hare  the  power  of  appointing  to  the  office 
of  Gustos  Rotulorum  without  reference  to 
the  county  lieutenancy.     The  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  was  left  without  any  re- 
striction or  reservation  whatever  in  regard 
to  this  office;  and  having  said  so  much»  he 
should  here  protest  against  the  doctrine 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  was  to 
search  HansarcTs  Debates  on  such  occa- 
sions, in  order  to  know  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed hy  individuals  on  the  discussion  of 
measures.     He  (the  Earl  of  St.  Germans) 
was  not  himself  a  Memher  of  their  Lord- 
ships' House  at  the  time  aUuded  to;  and 
his  nohle  Friend  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  was  also  not  in  their  Lordships' 
House,  having  heen  at  the  time  absent  in 
a  diplomatic  situation.     His  noble  Friend 
was  bound  to  look  to  the  Statute-book  as 
his  guide,  for  there  was  no  other  authority 
on  which  he  could  safely  rely.     If  the  ob- 
ject was  to  combine  both  offices,  why  were 
not  the  Custodes  Rotulorum  appointed  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenancies  of  the  counties  ? 
They  found  thirty-two  Custodes  in  Ireland 
at  the  time;  and  he  believed  he  had  the  au- 
thority of  the  noble  Duke  behind  him  (the 
Duke  of  Wellington),   and  of  the  noble 
Earl  near  hun  (the  Earl  of  Wicklow),  that 
these  individuals  were  proper  persons  to  be 
appointed  Lord  Lieutenants.     If  the  argu- 
ment of  the  noble  Lord,  that  Lord  Lieute- 
nants should  be  appointed  Custodes,  held 
good,  why  should  it  not  also  apply  the  other 
way  to  the  appointment  of  the  Custodes 
to   the  office  of  Lord   Lieutenant?     He 
should  also  remind  the  House  that  in  the 
case  of  the  vacancy  which  occurred  in  the 
county  of  Down,  Lord  Castlereagh  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Lord  Lieutenancy,  though 
the  Marquess  of  Londonderry  was  Gustos 
Rotulorum. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  but  that,  as  had  been  stated  by 
his  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  St.  Germans), 
the  right  technically  and  legally  remained 
with  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  ap- 
point to  the  office  of  Gustos  Rotulorum  an 
mdividual  distinct  from  the  lieutenant  of 
the  county ;  but  at  the  same  time  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  in  1831  or  1832, 
when  this  measure  had  been  introduced, 
the  intention  of  the  Government  certainly 
was  to  assimilate  the  law  as  to  the  local 
superintendence  of  counties  in  Ireland  to 
that  of  England,  by  ap|H>inting  to  each 
county  in  the  former  country,  as  in  the 
Utter,  a  Lord  Lietttenant  who  would  be 


also  a  Gustos  Rotulorum.     It  was  felt  to 
be  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  that 
the  Government  should  have  some  person 
resident  in  the  country,  and  of  sufficient 
station  to  ensure  authority,  to  communicate 
with  on  matters  connected  with  the  magis- 
tracy.    He  believed  noble  Lords  would  re- 
collect that  in  the  selection  of  these  Lord 
Lieutenants,  though  as  a  matter  of  course 
every  Government  would  give  a  preference 
to  individuals  agreeing  wiUi  them  in  politi- 
cal opinions ;  yet  still,  that  under  the  Go- 
vernment of  Earl  Grey,  whenever  there 
were  found  in  any  county  a  person  of  the 
highest  rank  resident  in  that  county,  such 
person  was,  without  reference  to  political 
opinions,  appointed  to  the  office  of  Lord 
Lieutenant.    [A  Noble  Lord:  Lord  Gour- 
to¥m  ?]    The  late  Lord  Gourtown  was  one 
for  whom  he  had  entertained  a  sincere  per- 
sonal friendship,  and  he  need  hardly  say 
that  he  felt  the  same  sentiments  towards 
the   present  Lord ;    but,   although   Lord 
Gourtown  was  a  resident  proprietor,  yet  his 
noble  Friend  opposite  (Lord  Garew)  was 
a  still  larger  proprietor,  and  also  resident 
in  the  county;  and  with  the  exception  of 
one  having  been  at  the  time  a  Peer  and 
the  other  a  commoner,  there  was  no  pos- 
sible ground  on  which  Lord  Gourtown  could 
take  precedence  of  his  noble  Friend.     If 
Lord  Gourtown  had  at  the  time  exercised 
the  office  of  Gustos  Rotulorum,  he  (Lord 
Stanley)  had  no  doubt  that  the  office  of 
Lord  Lieutenant  would  also  have  been  con- 
ferred upon  him.     But  the  former  office 
had  been  at  the  time  held,  he  believed,  by 
the  Maraucss  of  Ely,  who  was  not  a  resi- 
dent in  the  county,  and  who,  besides,  had 
by  some  arrangement  been  appointed  to  the 
lieutenancy  of  another  county.  The  course 
pursued  was  to  give  the  office  of  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  the  person  holding  the  largest 
stake  in  the  county,  or,  where  there  were 
two  competitors  of  equal  rank  and  station, 
then  to  give  it  to  the  individual  who  agreed 
in  political  opinions  with  the  Government. 
It  was  said  it  would  be  a  great  injustice  to 
ask  any  individual  to  resign  the  office  of 
Gustus  Rotulorum,  and  as  the  two  offices 
were  thus  in  many  cases  given  to  different 
persons,  the  law  should  necessarily  provide 
that  they  could  be  so  disposed  of.     But  at 
the  same  time  he  bogged  to  say  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Government  at  the 
time,  that  they,  and  he  believed  all  subs^ 
quent  Governments,  should,  when  the  office 
of  Gustos  Rotulorum  fell  vacant,  confer  it 
on  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county.  Ho 
did  not  think  that  the  case  cited  by  his 
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noble  Friend  supported  his  case  ;  because, 
thougb  when  the  lieutenancy  of  the  county 
of  Down  fell  yacant  it  had  not  been  given 
to  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry  as  Gustos 
Botulorum  of  the  county,  still  it  shoidd  be 
recollected  that  the  noble  Marquess  was 
ah-eady  Lord  Lieutenant  of  an  English 
county,  and  therefore,  instead  of  conferring 
the  office  on  him,  it  was  given  to  his  son. 
This  was  the  only  exception  that  could  be 
cited.  He  did  not  know  whether  he  was 
himself  in  office  at  the  time  to  which  his 
noble  Friend  alluded.  [Lord  Cabew  :  The 
7th  of  October.]  He  recollected  hearing 
of  it  at  the  time,  and  it  certainly  gave  him 
very  great  regret  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
had  not  acted  differently  from  the  course 
wliich  he  had  taken  towards  his  noble 
Friend.  He  regretted  the  course-  which 
had  been  pursued :  he  thought  it  was  an 
unfortunate  one,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
was  sure  the  Lord  Lieutenant  could  not 
have  intended  the  slightest  censure  on  the 
noble  Lord.  He  said  so  because  he  felt, 
with  his  noble  Friend  who  had  just  down, 
and  whose  experience  of  Ireland  was  still 
later  than  his  own,  that  there  was  no  one 
among  the  Lord  Lieutenants  of  Ireland 
who  had  conducted  the  duties  of  his  situ- 
ation more  satisfactorily  to  the  Govern- 
ment, without  reference  to  any  political 
considerations,  or  who  had  acquired  more 
of  the  confidence  of  the  Government,  and 
of  the  esteem  and  respect  of  the  county 
over  which  he  presided,  than  his  noble 
Friend  opposite.  He  thought  it  was  un- 
fortunate and  inadvertent  that  a  deviation 
from  the  usual  rule  should  have  takpn  place 
in  the  case  of  a  person  holding  so  high  a 
position  in  the  estimation  of  his  coimtry- 
men,  as  well  as  of  the  Government,  as  his 
noble  Friend  admittedly  held.  The  Go- 
vernment should  undoubtedly  have  at  all 
times  in  their  hands  an  absolute  and  legal 
right  of  separating  these  two  offices  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  considered  that  his  noble 
Friend  Vas  perfectly  justified  in  bringing 
this  case  before  the  House.  He  trusted 
that  in  future  there  would  be  an  under- 
standing that,  unless  very  strong  grounds 
existed  to  the  contrary,  or  unless  it  would 
be  attended  by  great  inconvenience  to  the 
public,  the  two  offices  should  not  be  sepa- 
rated. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  said,  he  cer- 
tainly heard  the  observations  of  the  noble 
Earl  (Earl  of  St.  Germans)  with  great  re- 
gret, because,  after  the  long  time  that  had 
elapsed  since  the  Notice  of  this  Motion  had 
been  first  given  by  the  noble  Lord,  he  did 


expect  that  his  noble  Friend  would  have 
been  prepared  with  a  different  answer  on 
the  part  of  the  Irish  Government.  He  did 
expect  that  his  noble  Friend  would  have 
said  something  to  the  effect  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  having  looked  only 
into  the.  Act  of  Parliament,  and  seeing 
there  that  there  was  no  imperative  duty 
imposed  upon  him  of  giving  the  office  to 
the  Lieutenant  of  the  county,  had,  under 
the  belief  that  he  had  the  complete  disposal 
of  it  in  his  own  power,  given  it  to  a  noble 
Earl  whose  great  services  and  merits  all 
should  allow,  but  that  care  would  be  taken 
that  the  mistake  should  not  be  construed 
into  a  precedent.  His  noble  Friend  had, 
however,  rode  off  on  another  ground.  They 
did  not  want  him  to  tell  them  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  had  acted  according  to  the  Act 
of  Parliament.  They  did  not  want  any 
one  to  tell  them  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  did  not  violate  the  law  of  the 
land.  He  remembered  well  that  a  distinct 
understanding  had  been  expressed  in  the 
debate  on  this  Bill,  that  tne  two  offices 
should  not  be  separated.  He  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  doing  then  what  he  was  now 
sorry  for,  of  attacking  the  Government  of 
Earl  Grey ;  but  if  he  had  been  as  well 
aware  then  of  the  principles  of  parties 
and  of  their  conduct  in  Parliament  as  he 
was  now,  he  would  not  have  done  so.  Earl 
Grey,  in  answer  to  his  argument  for  giving 
the  new  offices  to  the  Custodes  Rotulorum, 
said  that  the  Government  had  anxiously 
considered  the  matter,  but  that  in  many 
cases  these  latter  were  very  old  men,  or 
not  resident  in  the  counties,  and  that  they 
could  not  therefore  bo  all  selected,  but  that 
he  would  assure  the  House  that  it  was  the 
firm  intention  of  the  Government  that 
hereafter,  whenever  the  office  of  Custos 
Rotulorum  became  vacant,  it  should,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  be  given  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  county.  The  noble  Lord 
has  shown  that  in  every  case  since  that 
time  the  understanding  had  been  adhered 
to.  It  was  clearly  impossible  that  the 
Marquess  of  Londonderry  could  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Down, 
while  he  held  a  lord-lieutenancy  in  Eng- 
land. He  also  could  confirm  the  state- 
ment of  his  noble  Friend  as  to  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  appointment  of  the 
Marquess  of  Westmeath  to  the  lord-lieute- 
nancy of  Westmeath.  He  was  most  anxious 
that  his  noble  Friend  should  have  admitted 
the  political  error,  and  it  was  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  this  should  be 
done.     The  object  of  this  Bill  was  to  as- 
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mmikte  the  laws  of  the  two  eonntries,  and 
it  WM  Qniformlj  the  case  that  the  offices 
were  united  in  England.  The  magistrates 
were  appointed  hy  the  Gustos,  and  not  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant.  He  trusted,  before 
the  discussion  was  orer,  that  some  Member 
of  the  GoTemment  would  admit  that  an 
error  had  been  committed,  although  it  was 
a  pardonable  error,  and  should  not  be  drawn 
into  a  precedent. 

The  Earl  of  ST.  GERMANS  said,  that 
it  never  had  been  the  practice  in  Ireland 
for  the  Gustos  Rotulorum  to  hare  anything 
to  do  with  the  recommendation  of  the  ma- 
gistracy; therefore  the  evils  anticipated  by 
the  noble  Earl  who  had  last  spoken  could 
not  arise.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
county  was  the  person  with  whom  the  Lord 
Ghancellor  communicated  on  the  subject 
of  any  appointments  to  the  commission  of 
the  peace.  The  noble  Lord  who  had  held 
the  office  of  Ghief  Secretary  for  Ireland  had 
stated  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Govern- 
ment, with  whom  he  had  held  office  while 
in  the  other  House,  to  appoint  the  same 
persons  to  the  two  offices  in  all  cases;  and 
that  the  only  exceptions  had  been  in  cases 
where  the  Gustodes  were  either  non-resi- 
dent, or  were  too  infirm  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  lieutenancy.  Now,  he  (Lord 
St.  Germans)  was  certainly  not  aware  that 
either  the  Earl  of  Roden  or  the  Earl  of 
Dunraven,  both  of  whom  had  been  passed 
over  in  these  appointments,  were  either  ab- 
sentees, or  were  men  incapacitated  for  the 
duties  of  the  office. 

The  Marquess  of  NORMANBY  said, 
he  had  waited  in  the  hope  that  some  Mem- 
ber of  the  Government  would  have  availed 
himself  of  the  suggestion  thrown  out  by 
his  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Wicklow), 
who  had  recently  addressed  the  House,  and 
would  have  taken  that  only  line  of  defence 
which  he  much  regretted  to  see  had  been 
entirely  laid  aside  by  the  noble  Earl  (the 
Earl  of  St.  Germans),  who  had  undertaken 
to  defend  this  appointment,  namely,  that 
this  act  was  an  oversight  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  in  Ireland.  He  felt  it 
necessary  to  say  a  few  words,  as  an  addi- 
tional witness,  having  been  a  party  con- 
cerned in  the  case  of  the  lieutenancy  of  the 
county  of  Westmeath.  when  conferred  on 
the  Marquess  of  Westmeath,  to  which  al- 
lusion had  been  made.  That  noble  Lord 
had  written  to  him,  stating  frankly  that  he 
did  not  ask  the  lord-lieutenancy  as  a  favour. 
Lord  Melbourne,  who  was  then  Prime 
Minister,  was  written  to;  and  his  answer 
was  char  and  distiocty  as  were  all  com- 


munications from  that  Nobleman — **  Whe- 
ther you  may  like  it  or  not,  affcer  the  dis- 
cussions that  have  taken  place,  yon  have 
no  alternative;  Lord  Westmeath  must  be 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  West- 
meath." What  could  moro  distinctly  prove 
that  the  separation  of  the  offices  was  most 
inimical  to  the  public  convenience,  and  to 
the  due  despatch  of  the  public  business, 
than  the  defence  which  the  noble  Earl  (Uie 
Earl  of  St.  Germans)  had  brought  before 
the  House — namely,  the  question  whether 
the  Gustos  Rotulorum  did  there,  as  here, 
return  the  magistracy?  Did  the  noble 
Earl  know  the  state  that  country  was  in» 
before  the  appointment  of  Lords  Lieutenant 
of  counties  f  Why,  no  one  recommended 
the  magistrates;  the  governors  of  the  county 
did  not  recommend  them;  the  Government 
only  recommended  them.  The  Gustos  Ro- 
tulorum did  not  recommend;  and  it  was  in 
consequence  of  that  deficiency  that  the 
additional  office  had  been  created*  In 
England,  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant 
being  always  united  with  that  of  Gustoa 
Rotulorum,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  certainly, 
in  name,  was  the  person  who  discharged 
this  duty.  Did  the  noble  Earl  mean  to 
say,  that  the  Gustos  Rotulorum  was  the 
person  who  recommended  the  magistracy  9 
Why,  he  was  the  chief  of  the  magistracy; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant was  the  chief  of  the  lieutenancy.  The 
distinction  was  as  plain  as  ever,  with  the 
exception  that  it  had  never  been  called 
into  practice;  for  this  simple  reason,  that 
there  never  had  been  so  gross  a  violation 
of  the  common  practice,  which  so  obviously 
tended  to  the  public  good,  as  that  now 
brought  before  the  House.  The  only  ease 
in  England  was  in  the  county  palatine  of 
Durham;  there  the  Bishop  of  Durham  was 
the  Gustos  Rotulorum;  and  as  he  could  not 
be  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  that  office  was 
held  by  another.  But  as  Gustos  Rotulomm, 
he  coidd  recommend  the  magistrates;  and, 
what  was  more,  he  appointed  the  sheriff. 
He  exercised  all  those  ninctiona  of  a  eivQ 
nature,  which  were  combined  generally  in 
the  two  offices,  when  executed  by  the  same 
indiridual.  But  the  noble  Lord  had  given 
hardly  any  defence  of  those  "  inadverten- 
cies*' which,  he  must  say,  had  been  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  administration  of 
the  Irish  Government  in  the  last  three  or 
(bur  years.  The  House  had  been  told, 
that  a  former  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
never  read  the  newspapers;  they  were  now 
told,  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  would  not 
be  expected  to  read  Acta  of  Parliament. 
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If  he  liad  no  better  meane  of  information 
than  the  newspapers,  rather  than  remain 
in  ignorance,  it  would  he  best  that  he 
shomd  read  the  newspapers.  As  to  JJon- 
•ard^  it  had  only  been  alluded  to  as  an 
authentio  record  of  that  which  transpired 
in  debate,  and  of  the  Parliamentar j  under- 
standing duly  entered  into  between  the  dif- 
ferent parties  to  the  disoussion.  He  (the 
Marquess  of  Nonnanby)  knew  not  how 
this  matter  would  end;  but  he  felt  called 
upon  to  throw  out  for  the  consideration  of 
the  QoTemment  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  noble  Lord  who  might  put  an  end  to  all 
this  public  inconvenience  of  establishing  a 
precedent  detrimental  to  the  public  seryice. 
It  was  not  for  him  to  suggest  to  that  noble 
Lord  what  course  he  ought  to  take  in 
this  instance;  but  after  the  attempt  at  a 
defence  whioh  had  been  made  by  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  (the  Barl  of  St.  Germans), 
he  (the  Marquesa  of  Normanby)  thought  it 
desirable  that  that  House,  uxdesa  the  Go- 
vernment gare  some  assurance  on  the  sub- 
ject, should  come  to  some  resolution  that 
the  proceedings  which  had  taken  plaoe  in 
this  case  should  not  in  future  be  drawn 
into  a  preeedent. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNB  (after 
ft  short  pause)' rose  and  said,  he  should  not 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  have  said  a 
word  on  the  present  occasion  if  any  decla- 
ration, such  as  that  which  had  been  suggest- 
ed, had  been  made  on  the  part  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  He  had  naturally 
expected  and  had  waited  for  it ;  but,  per- 
ceiving that  no  such  declaration  was  likely 
to  be  made,  he  conceived  himself  bound, 
after  what  had  taken  place,  to  concur  in 
the  astonishment  which  had  been  express- 
ed at  the  solitary  defence  whioh  had  been 
set  up  on  this  occasion  for  the  conduct  of 
the  Government.  He  felt  it  to  be  pecu- 
liarly necessary  that  the  sense  of  the  House 
should  be  marked  on  the  present  occasion. 
He  abo  tiiought  it  necessary  to  add  his 
testimony  to  that  of  miuiy  other  noble 
Lords,  who  had  been  enabled  to  speak 
from  their  own  experience,  that,  having  sat 
in  the  House  and  heard  all  that  pass^  on 
the  subject  of  the  appointment  of  Lords 
Lieutenant  of  counties  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment he  had  understood  that  nothing 
was  more  clear  than  the  intention  express- 
ed in  that  House  (and,  he  believed,  also 
expressed  in  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment) on  the  part  of  the  Government  at 
that  time,  that  the  two  offices  of  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  Gustos  Rotulorum  should 
be  united.    The  clause  of  the  Act  of  Par- 


liament referred  to  by  the  noble  Earl  who 
had  defended  the  appointment  which  had 
been  made  in  the  present  instance,  was 
one  which  it  would  have  been  preposterous 
not  to  have  inserted  in  the  Act  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown;  because  cases  might  arise  in  which 
it  might  be  most  material  to  make  a  sepa* 
ration  between  the  two  offices.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  disqua- 
lified by  illness,  by  absence  from  the  coun- 
try, or  for  other  considerations,  from  duly 
discharging  the  duties  of  that  high  station, 
it  was  quite  fit  that  the  Crown,  who  was 
sole  judge  of  the  disqualification,  should 
remain  armed  with  power  to  separate  the 
two  offices.  But  was  it  to  be  Inferred  from 
this,  that  it  was  intended,  notwithstanding 
the  declarations  of  the  Government,  by 
which  the  measure  was  introduced,  of 
whioh  declaration  the  noble  Earl  opposite 
(the  Earl  of  St.  Germans)  considered  it  to 
be  the  function  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  to  remain  ignorant,  that  the  rule 
and  practice  were  to  be  set  aside.  At  all 
times  such  a  matter  as  that  now  before 
their  Lordships  mxut  be  of  importance,  but 
in  the  present  state  of  Ireland  it  was  more 
important  than  ever.  It  was  of  the  ut- 
most importance  where  addresses  were 
made  by  high  authority  in  Parliament, 
calling  upon  the  resident  landlords  of  Ire- 
land to  discharge  their  duty»  If  they  were, 
as  undoubtedly  they  were,  most  powerful 
instruments  for  preserving  the  welfare  and 
peace  of  that  country,  was  the  present  a 
time  to  be  chosen  by  the  Gov^imient  for 
the  violation  of  a  rule  which  had  been 
adopted  by  Parliament  as  the  fittest  in 
respect  of  the  administration  of  the  im- 
portant functions  united  in  the  character 
of  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Gustos  Rotulorum? 
He  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  thought 
it  most  unfortunate  that  this  deviation  from 
that  rule  should  have  occurred  at  all;  and 
most  peculiarly  was  it  unfortunate  that  it 
should  have  occurred  in  the  present  year, 
and  after  the  discussions  which  had  gone 
on  in  another  plaoe.  He  did  not  know  in 
what  shape  or  way  the  House  could  mark 
its  sense  of  the  opinions  which  had  been 
expressed  on  this  subject  without  a  dissen- 
tient voice,  excepting  the  solitary  and  most 
imperfect  defence — ^imperfect  because  he 
had  an  imperfect  case  —  set  up  by  the 
noble  Earl  opposite.  He  (the  Marquess 
of  Lansdowne)  expected  some  declaration 
would  be  made  by  the  Government 
which  would  relieve  the  House  from  fur- 
ther reference   to  the    matter;   if   not« 
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he  hoped  some  further  reference  would  he 
made  to  it  on  the  Motion  of  some  nohle 
Lord. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  said,  that 
concurring  with  his  nohle  Friend  who  had 
just  sat  down,  he  wished  to  see  the  laws  of 
the  two  countries,  England  and  Ireland, 
assimilated.  He  hoped  that  Ministers 
would  now  speak  out,  and  make  a  declara- 
tion that  this  matter  had  arisen  from  inad- 
vertence ;  for  he  (the  Duke  of  Richmond) 
helieved  that  to  he  the  truth.  If  they  did 
not  do  so,  he  hoped  that  when  the  Papers 
were  produced,  some  nohle  Lord  would 
move  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
desirahle  the  two  offices  of  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  of  Gustos  Rotulorum  should  not  he 
disunited.  The  nohle  Marquess  who  had 
spoken  in  this  dehate  (the  Marquess  of 
Normanhy)  complained  that  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  did  not  read  Hansard's 
Debates.  His  nohle  Friend  had  lately 
heen  ahroad,  enjoying  himself  in  Italy,  and 
seemed  to  know  hut  little  of  what  had 
taken  place  in  this  country  duringhis  ah- 
sence.  Hansard*s  DelxUes !  Why,  if 
his  nohle  Friend  had  heen  here,  he  would 
have  known  that  of  these  it  had  heen  said, 
"  let  hygones  he  hygones.'*  He  (the 
Duke  of  Richmond)  defended  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  for  not  reading 
Mansardf  or  the  newspapers,  or  the 
speeches  in  Parliament,  when  within  twen- 
ty-four hours  the  man  who  delivered  a 
speech  could  entirely  change  his  opinions, 
or,  if  not,  so  alter  his  course  of  proceed- 
ings as  to  indicate  a  change  in  opinions 
formally  expressed  and  recorded. 

The  Duke  of  LEINSTER  was  under- 
stood  to  say,  that  the  puhlic  convenience 
was  much  forwarded  hy  the  union  of  the 
two  offices. 

The  Earl  of  ST.  GERMANS  (across 
the  Tahlc),  was  understood  to  ohserve  that 
if  it  were  intended  that  the  two  offices 
should  he  consolidated,  the  course  for  him 
to  pursue  would  he  to  hring  in  a  Bill  to 
unite  them. 

The  Marqueaa  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
he  had  heen  misunderstood  hy  the  nohle 
Earl,  for  ho  had  expressly  stated  that  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  ought  to  he  pre- 
served. All  he  (the  Marauess  of  Lans- 
downe)  asked  was,  that  tne  nohle  Earl 
would  state  that  the  matter  had  arisen  out 
of  inadvertence,  and  would  not  he  likely  to 
occur  agun.  This  the  House  had  a  right 
to  expect ;  and  if  that  assurance  was  not 
given,  it  would  not  discharge  its  duty  if  it 
did  not  in  some  way  see  that  its  own  un- 


derstanding on  the  suhject  was  preserved 
and  adhered  to. 

The  Duke  of  WELLINGTON  said,  that 
he  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  talking  to 
any  gentleman  connected  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  on  the  suhject,  and  there- 
fore he  was  not  enahled  to  state  how  this 
matter  occurred  ;  hut  he  rememhered  per- 
fectly that  he  was  in  the  House  when  the 
Bill  in  question  was  under  disenssion ;  and 
though  sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  he  had  supported  the  Bill  brought 
in  hy  the  then  Ministry.  He  also  remem- 
hered that  he  had  stated  as  his  opinion  that 
the  officer  holding  the  appointment  of  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  a  county  ought  to  be  se- 
lected from  amongst  the  principal  persona 
residing  in  the  county  ;  and  he  also  stated 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ought  also  to  he 
the  Custos  Rotulorum.  He  knew  that  the 
person  holding  the  office  of  Custoe  was  an 
officer  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  while  the 
office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  partook  rather  of 
a  military  than  a  civil  character  ;  still  he 
had  stated  as  his  opinion  that  both  of  those 
offices  ought  to  he  held  by  the  principal 
person  resident  in  the  particular  county. 
That  was  his  opinion  now.  He  would  state 
here  and  everywhere  that  the  two  offices 
ought  to  be  held  by  one  officer,  and  thai 
officer  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  He  could  not 
take  upon  himself,  without  consulting  gen- 
tlemen connected  with  the  Government  of 
Ireland,  to  say  what  should  or  what  should 
not  be  the  case  in  future :  he  stated  candidly 
what  had  been  and  still  was  his  own  opin- 
ion. He  was,  however,  convinced,  that  if 
any  mistake  had  been  made,  it  had  been 
honestly  and  fairly  made  from  a  contempla- 
tion of  the  Act  only,  and  without  reference 
to  any  thing  that  might  have  passed  in  this 
House  on  the  subject.  It  was  possible 
that,  not  seeing  or  not  being  aware  of  what 
passed,  his  noble  Friend  the  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant of  Ireland  had  made  what  he  (the  Duke 
of  Wellington)  certainly  thought  was  a 
mistake  ;  but  still  he  could  not  pretend  to 
say  that  the  thing  should  not  happen  again, 
without  having  an  opportunity  of  consulting 
those  connected  with  the  Government  of 
Ireland  on  the  subject. 

Lord  REDESDALE  said,  he  waa  not 
surprised  that  a  mistake  had  occurred,  if  it 
baa  arisen  from  what  had  taken  place  in 
that  House,  when  first  the  parties  who  set 
the  example  of  misunderstanding  were  the 
very  parties  who  had  themselves  brought 
in  the  Bill.  The  present  cry  came  very 
ill  from  that  quarter. 

Motion  agreed  to.— »Hoiue  adjonmed. 
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Miirunit.3  Nsw  Mbvbm  SwoEM.  For  Llaltthgow  Dis- 
trict of  Bufglit,  EmI  of  LlDooln. 

PuALrc  BiLiA— 3"-  and  pasted.  Polling  Plaon  (Ire- 
lud). 

PmrioiTB  PmxeBirrss.  By  Mr.  Ewart,  fram  Eleeton 
and  other  Inhabitaati  of  the  Royal  Buxgh  of  Dundee. 
onmplainiDf  of  refVual  to  grant  Sites  for  Churches  to  the 
Free  Church  (Scotland).— By  the  Earl  of  Arundel  and 
Surrey,  from  the  Inhabitants  of  Binnlogham.  Youghal 
(IreUnd),  Ccanbrook,  and  Bourne,  for  the  Adoption  of 
Measures  fur  promoting  the  more  Due  Observance  of  the 
Lordli  Day.^By  Mr.  John  aConoell,  from  Catholic  In- 
habitants of  Che  Parish  of  Newtownards,  and  by  Mr. 
Pusey,  ftom  Secular  Clergymen  and  Laymen  of  the  Vil- 
lage of  East  Hendred,  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Relief  BiD.-.By  Mr.  FuUer,  ftom  Inhabitants  of  the 
Parish  of  Llansadwni,  and  by  Sir  Howard  Dougbn,  from 
Members  of  the  Congregation  assembling  at  St  Martin's 
Church,  Liverpool,  against  the  Union  of  St  Asaph  and 
Bangor  Diooesca.— By  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  ftom  William 
Heap  Hutchinson,  of  Liverpool,  Proprietor  of  Steam 
Shipping  plying  between  Liverpool  and  Irehud,  praying 
that  all  Expenses  for  the  Erection  and  Maintenance  of 
Lighthouses,  &&,  be  defrayed  out  of  the  Public  Revenue. 
— From  Directors  and  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  Mut- 
ford  and  Lothingland  Incorporation,  for  Rating  Owners 
of  Small  Tenements  to  the  Poor  Rates  in  lieu  of  Occu- 
pteia.— By  Mr.  Thomas  Dnncombe,  from  Owners  and 
Ratepayers  of  the  Isle  of  Wight*  for  Inquiry  into  the 
Management  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  Roads.— By  Mr.  Mat- 
thew Bdl,  from  Ratepayers  of  Comwood,  Wylam,  Whit- 
ley, EnmuDdbycEs,  andBellingham,  for  Repeal  or  Alten^ 
tion  of  the  Luutics  Act  and  Lunatic  Asylums  and  Pauper 
Lunatics  Act— By  Mr.  Sherman  Cmwfiird,  from  Poor 
l.aw  Guardians  of  the  Dowopatridc  Union,  for  Relief 
ftom  Payment  of  Loan  granted  for  the  Building  of  their 
Workhouse. 

CORN  LAWS— OATS. 

House  in  Committee  upon  the  Com  Im- 
portation Act. 

On  the  first  item,  that  "upon  all  Wheat, 
Barley,  Oats;"  and  on  the  word  "  Oats  " 
being  read, 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK  said:  I  rise,  Sir, 
to  move  the  omission  of  the  word  "oats.'^ 
Our  former  discussions  have  almost  entirely 
turned  upon  the  species  of  grain  with  which 
mainly  the  people  of  England  are  con- 
cerned, and  they  have  turned  scarcely  at 
all  upon  that  species  of  grain  in  which  the 
people  of  Ireland,  Scotiand,  and  Wales, 
are  more  particularly  interested.  Sir,  when 
we  come  to  consider  that  there  are  558,000 
occupiers  of  land  in  Ireland,  almost  erery 
one  of  whom  is  a  grower  of  oats,  we  can^ 
not  but  admit  how  important  it  is  to  Ire- 
land that  we  should  not  hastily  alter  the 
law  which  protects  their  grain  in  the  Eng- 
lish market.  The  annual  importation  of 
oats  into  England  from  Ireland,  in  the  last 
and  in  former  years,  amounted  in  value  to 
a  sum  of  money  little  short  of  two  and  a 
half  millions  sterling.  Now,  supposing  that 
the  free  importation  of  foreign  oats  would 
only  lower  the  price  to  the  extent  of  10 


per  cent,  it  would  affect  Ireland  in  a  yery 
grievous  degree.  In  the  single  article  of 
oats  alone,  it  would  amount  to  what  we 
may  call  a  tax  upon  the  profits  of  Irish  agri- 
cultural industry  of  not  less  than  250,000/. 
a  year.  And  in  looking  at  the  price  of 
oats  abroad,  I  find  that  the  price  is  such 
in  years  of  abundance,  that  10  per  cent  is 
a  very  small  deduction  to  reckon  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  importation  of  foreign  grain. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  return  of  the  prices  of 
oats  exported  from  the  countries  on  the 
Baltic  from  the  year  1817  to  the  year 
1839  inclusive — ^a  period  of  twenty-three 
years ;  and  throughout  the  whole  of  that 
time  I  find  that  the  average  price  of  oats 
was  ll*.  7d,  per  quarter.  Now,  the  freight 
from  the  Baltic  differs  in  nothing  but  that 
it  is  somewhat  less  than  the  freight  from 
the  western  coast  of  Ireland.  So,  upon  an 
average  of  years,  unless  the  agriculturists 
of  Ireland  can  afford  to  compete  with 
foreign  oats  at  a  price  of  11^.  7d.  per 
quarter,  they  must  be  grievously  injured 
by  the  competition  of  foreign  oats.  But  I 
will  not  rest  upon  the  prices  of  one  place 
alone.  I  will  take  the  price  of  oats  at 
Amsterdam,  at  Hamburgh,  at  Dantzic,  and 
at  Riga,  from  the  year  1841  to  the  last 
year  ;  and  I  find  that  the  lowest  price — 
mark,  not  the  average,  but  the  lowest 
price — of  oats,  was : 

In  1841,  at  Amsterdam  ...    0«.    (kf.  per  qr. 
Hamburgh    ...    8«.    6</.      „ 

Dantzic 12«.    Qd,      „ 

Riga  Us.    Od.      „ 

I  find  that  the  lowest  price  of  oats  was — 
In  1842,  at  Amsterdam  ...  12*.    6J.  per  qr. 
Hambttrgh    ...    8a.    Qd.      „ 

Dantzic lis.    Qd.      „ 

Riga  10s.    Od.      „ 

1  find  that  the  lowest  price  of  oats  was — 
In  1843,  at  Amsterdam  ...     7s.    Od.  per  qr. 
Hamburgh    ...  lis.    9<f.      „ 

Dantzic 10s.    Od.      „ 

Riga 6s.    Qd.      ,» 

I  find  that  the  price  was — 

In  1844,  at  Amsterdam  ...  12s.  9d.  per  qr. 

Hamburgh    ...  10s.  9d.      „ 

Dantzic 12s.  Qd.      „ 

Riga 6s.  Qd.      „ 

I  find  that  the  lowest  price  of  oats  was — 

In  1845,  at  Amsterdam  ...  lis.    9 J.  per  qr. 
Hamburgh    ...  lis.  lOd,      „ 

Dantzic 10s.    Qd.      „ 

Riga  10s.    Qd.      „ 

I  hold  also  in  my  hand  an  account  of  the 
price  of  oats  in  earlier  years,  at  various 
parts  of  Europe.  The  prices  I  have  al- 
ready read  are  derived  from  com  mer- 
chants* circulars ;  but  the  list  I  am  now 
about  to  read  is  taken  from  the  Report  of 
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ibe  Committee  of  tbe  House  of  Lords  in 
1 827.  In  1 827,  the  price  of  oats  at  Amster- 
dam was  7<.  Qd.  per  quarter;  at  Riga  it  was 
10<.  4 J, ;  at  Koningsberg  it  was  8«.  Ad. 
In  1825,  the  price  at  Koningsberg  was 
7«. ;  at  Arobangel  it  was  7i, ;  in  the  Elbe 
it  was  6«. ;  at  Pantsic  in  1825,  it  was 
6f.  &d.  In  1824,  at  Dantsic  it  was  only 
5«.  5d,  per  quarter.  At  Stettin  it  was 
8«.  6d;  at  Rostock  in  1824,  it  was  7«.  6i., 
and  at  Copenhagen  it  was  8«.  Ad.  [The 
noble  Lord  read  the  prices  at  seyeral  other 
places,  to  the  same  effeot.]  I  haye,  there- 
fore, given  (he  continued)  twentj  parts  in 
Europe  in  which,  in  the  years  1824, 1825, 
1826,  and  1827,  prices  were  so  low,  that  if 
the  foreign  oats  had  been  admitted  duty  free 
to  compete  with  the  oats  of  Ireland,  it  is 
clear  that  if  the  oats  of  foreign  eountries 
had  not  driren  the  Irish  oats  out  of  the 
market,  yet  at  least  they  must  have  reduced 
the  price,  to  the  very  serious  injury  of  the 
agriculturists  of  Ireland.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown 
has  said,  *'If  the  distress  in  Ireland  is 
such  that  even  you  are  driven  to  a  sus- 
pension of  the  Com  Laws,  what  possible 
good  can  protection  be  to  the  agriculturists 
or  peasantry  of  Ireland?*'  But  I  do  not 
think — I  never  said— -that  the  suspension 
of  the  Com  Laws  will  oonfer  any  benefit 
upon  the  Irish  people.  I  never  said  so;  but 
we  were  asked  if  we  would  consent  to  the 
suspension  of  the  Cora  Laws ;  and  what- 
ever the  right  hon.  Gentleman  may  have 
understood,  no  one  else  misunderstood  me; 
for  I  dearly  and  distinctly  said,  '*it  will  do 
the  Irish  people  no  good.  The  suspension 
of  the  Cora  Laws  will  not  admit  one  grain 
of  wheat  or  of  oats  into  Ireland.*'  But  I 
said,  '*You  have  wickedly  told  the  people 
of  Ireland  that  we  who  sit  on  these  benches, 
and  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  who  oppose 
the  Coercion  Bill,  are  aepriving  the  people 
of  Ireland  of  their  food---that  we  are  the 
cause  of  their  starvation."  No !  I  empha- 
tically  said,  that  in  the  present  state  of 
things— in  the  present  state  of  prices — 
with  the  present  prices  of  Europe,  where 
there  has  been  real  scarcity,  compared 
with  the  present  prices  of  England — the 
foreigners  could  not  afford  to  export  a  sin- 
gle grain — and,  therefore,  that  wo  would 
be  no  parties  to  that  delusion ;  but  as  you 
had  mocked  the  people  of  Ireland  with 
false  expectations,  we  consented  to  allay 
their  irritation  of  feeling  by  a  temporary 
suspension  of  the  Cora  Law,  which  would 
give  a  practical  proof  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Ireland  that  no  good  resmt 


would  folh>w — ^that  in  this  year  alone  the 
suspension  would  be  of  no  effect.  But 
I  said,  that  as  the  people  of  Ireland  had 
been  ezeited  to  expect  good  would  eome  to 
them  from  the  suspension,  we  would  not  be 
the  party  te  stand  between  them  and  the 
suspension  of  the  Cora  Law  for  a  given 
period.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
referred  to  my  statement,  that  there  are 
558,000  holders  of  farms  in  Ireland  not 
exceeding  fifteen  acres  each,  who  have  no 
capital  but  their  own  industry  and  their 
own  honesty ;  but  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man omitted  the  very  important  portion  of 
the  statement,  that  they  held  but  fifteen 
acres.  For  how  oould  it  be  possible  that  a 
farmer  who  holds  fifteen  acres  can  have 
much  capital?  Can  he  possibly  have 
thrashing  and  winnowing  machines,  and 
the  other  requisite  machinery  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  a  farm  ?  But  we  must  deal 
wiUi  such  a  state  of  things  as  we  find.  We 
did  not  make  that  state  of  things,  but  we 
find  558,000  occupiers  of  land  in  Ireland 
who  hold  but  fifteen  acres ;  and  we  are 
to  say — if  we  may  believe  my  Lord  Essex, 
with  whom  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  seems 
very  much  to  sympathise — that  they  ought 
never  to  have  been  farmers,  and  conse- 
quently that  they  may  at  once  be  saerifieed; 
that  558,000  farmers,  emplojring  three  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  human  souls,  are  to  be  sac- 
rificed, because  they  do  not  possess  the  re- 
quired amount  of  capital.  But  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  omitted  to  state,  that  those 
persons  are  holders  of  only  fifteen  acres. 
It  might,  certainly,  have  been  better  thai 
there  should  be  no  small  tenements  in  Ire- 
land; but,  as  I  have  already  said,  we  must 
deal  with  things  as  we  find  them.  I  can* 
not  cut  up  human  beings  like  a  log  of 
wood.  When  we  find  three  millions  imd  a 
half  of  human  creatures,  we  must  take  earn 
that  we  adopt  no  measure  by  which  they 
will  be  reduced  to  beggary  and  wretched- 
ness. But  it  seems  that  Uie  prineiples  of 
political  economy  go  so  far  at  to  say,  that 
these  three  millions  and  a  half  of  hnman 
beings  are  not  properly  oeoupied*  There 
was  a  time  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
scouted  such  political  eoonomy  as  this.  I 
recollect  the  time  when  be  approved  of 
the  description  of  the  political  eeono* 
mist  contained  in  the  letter  of  my 
noble  Friend  the  Member  for  the  City, 
to  the  electors  of  Huntingdon.  My  noble 
Friend,  in  that  celebrated  letter,  deecribed 
them  as  a  body  whose  doctrine  it  was  to 
buy  in  the  cheapest  market,  to  sobslituta 
the  oora  of  Russia  and  Poland  for  oar  own 
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— Afi  a  body  of  men  who  oared  nothing  for 
the  difference  between  an  agrioultural  and 
a  commeroial  popnla^on,  and  who  disre- 
garded the  moral  and  Boeial  happiness  of  the 
people— as  a  body  of  men  who  counted  for 
nothing  a  hardj  race  of  farmers  and  labour- 
ers— as  a  body  of  men,  with  whom  wealth 
was  the  only  object  of  speculation,  and  who 
cared  nothing  for  the  claims  and  pretensions 
of  the  unprotected  poor.  Such  was  the  de- 
scription to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man once  gaye  his  hearty  concurrence.  I 
recoDect  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
interrupted  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose, and  what  was  his  language  then? 
"  You  sat  fbr  the  likeness,''  exclaimed  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  on  that  occasion  apos- 
trophising the  Member  for  Middlesex, 
"  you  present  the  faithful  resemblance  of 
a  harsh,  cold-blooded,  political  economist!  " 
— ••  of  one  whose  only  object  and  exclusive 
aim  is  the  derelopment  of  his  own  peculiar 
system — of  one  who,  wedded  to  his  own 
theory,  would  rejoice,  if  through  its  practi- 
cal carrying  out,  the  produce  of  the  fertile 
foreign  soils,  half  tilled  by  wretched  imple- 
ments, and  still  more  wretched  peasantry, 
should  displace  in  our  own  markets,  the 
products  of  our  agriculture."  Sir,  if  the 
Member  for  Middlesex  then  **  presented  the 
faithful  resemblance,"  then  "sat  for  the 
portrait"  of  "  a  harsh,  cold-blooded,  politi- 
cal economist,"  I  want  to  know  whether 
we  might  not  now  find  a  no  less  striking 
"resemblance,"  an  equally  faithful  ''por- 
trait" of  the  same  character,  in  the  person 
of  an  eminent  teacher  of  political  economy, 
at  this  moment  seated  on  the  Treasury 
bench  ?  Sir,  I  remember  that  on  a  former 
occasion  the  right  hon.  Baronet  said, 
"  What  has  protection  done  for  the  several 
holders  of  land  in  Ireland  ?"  Sir,  I  rather 
think  the  question  to  be  answered  is,  whe- 
ther the  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  small 
farmers  of  that  country  are  worse  off  than 
they  were  at  the  time  of,  or  rather  till  some 
few  years  after,  the  Union,  when  free 
trade  prevailed?  I  do  not  think  it  is  easy 
to  dispute,  that  Ireland  has  progressed  in 
prosperity  since  then.  Why,  Sir,  Ireland 
previously  imported  grain,  while  now  she 
la  an  exporter  of  grain  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  five  millions  sterling  per  annum, 
and  of  other  agricultural  produce,  which 
will  be  affected  by  the  measures  now  in 
agitation,  to  the  extent  probably  of  ten 
millions  per  annum,  though  the  amount  has 
been  estimated,  indeed,  at  no  less  than 
17,000,000/. ;  but  even  takmg  it  only  at 
10,000|0002.,  what  a  heavy  tax  on  the 


people  of  Ireland  would  the  free-trade  po< 
hey  inflict.  But,  Sir,  to  revert  to  the  po- 
sition of  the  small  holders  of  land  in  Ire- 
land. At  the  time  these  measure  were 
agitated,  that  class  was  fast  progressing  in 
prosperity.  Mr.  Campbell  Foster  states, 
that  from  the  secretary  of  the  savings' 
bank  at  Cork  he  learnt,  that  in  the  past 
year  200,000/.  were  paid  into  that  bank 
by  persons  in  the  class  I  speak  of,  in  sums 
not  exceeding  30/.  Was  not  that  groimd 
for  hope  that  Ireland  was  progressing  ? 
These  sums  of  30/.  certainly  would  not 
constitute  the  capital  necessary  to  a  system 
of  farming  on  a  greater  scale,  or,  perhaps, 
even  to  save  the  class  of  people  possess- 
ing such  a  small  amount  of  capital  from 
being  sacrificed  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
at  the  shrine  of  free  trade.  Still,  this  in« 
dicated  a  state  of  independence  much  to  be 
rejoiced  at,  and  showed  the  existence  of  a 
race  of  men  who,  though  they  might  not, 
perhaps,  "  cultivate  their  land  to  fiie  best 
advantage,"  or  know  how  "  to  make  five 
quarters  grow  where  three  did  before,"  are 
yet  a  class  of  men  whom  it  would  be  worse 
than  unwise  to  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  a 
system.  Sir,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Burke  both 
exerted  themselves  to  draw  more  closely 
the  bonds  of  union  between  England  and 
Ireland;  and  how  was  it  they  sought  to  at« 
tain  their  object?  Sir,  it  was  by  removing 
the  restrictions  of  the  provision  laws,  which 
intercepted  trade  between  the  two  coun« 
tries.  Mr.  Burke  sacrificed  his  seat  in 
Parliament  for  the  sake  of  this  object. 
And  Mr.  Pitt,  when  he  addressed  the 
House  in  support  of  such  a  policy,  is  re- 
presented as  having  spoken  with  extraor- 
dinary power,  and  to  have  declared  that  of 
all  the  objects  of  his  political  life  there  was 
none  which  ever  had  engaged,  or  which 
ever  could  engage  his  mind  more  ardently 
and  anxiously  than  the  carrying  of  such  a 
measure.  But,  Sir,  we  are  now  called 
upon  to  abrogate  the  laws  they  enacted, 
and  to  cast  off  Ireland,  and  practically  to 
preclude  her  from  entering  our  markets. 
We  are  called  upon  to  deprive  her  of  the 
partiality  and  favour  she  has  hitherto  been 
enjoying  in  our  provision  trade ;  and  what 
matters  it  if  you  virtually  deprive  her  of 
the  power  of  competing  in  our  market, 
wheuier  it  is  by  direct  prohibition,  or  by  a 
ruinous  rivalry,  she  is  excluded  ?  Mr.  Pitt 
and  Mr.  Burke,  Sir,  thought  that  the  way 
to  conciliate  Ireland,  and  to  obtain  her  en- 
during attachment  for  this  country,  was  by 
removing  the  restriction  upon  her  trade, 
and  by  making  it  ^  her  advantage  to  cul* 
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tivate  commercial  relations  with  England. 
But  our  measures  now,  it  seems,  are  to  be 
of  such  a  description  that  you  must  drive 
her  agricultural  produce  out  of  the  market. 
It  may  be  true  jou  are  not  about  to  divorce 
her  ;  but  you  are  going  to  admit  into  the 
arms  of  England  concubines  from  every 
part  of  the  world.  Sir,  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet has  often  repeated  that  he  feels  no 
hesitation  or  humiliation  in  confessing  his 
'*  errors"  upon  this  subject,  and  acknow- 
ledging that  he  has  hitherto  been  wrong 
as  respects  the  commercial  policy  of  this 
country.  Sir,  I  do  not  wish  to  say  much 
upon  that  head — ^it  may  not  be  humiliating 
in  a  private  gentleman  —  an  individual 
Member  not  engaged  in  the  government  of 
the  country — it  may  not  be  humiliating  in 
such  a  one  to  acknowledge  that  for  thirty 
years  of  Parliamentary  life  he  has  been 
entirely  erroneous  in  his  opinions  on  a  great 
branch  of  public  policy.  But  I  cannot, 
Sir,  concur  with  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
that  it  is  not  humiliating  to  a  great  Minis- 
ter— to  one  who  aspires  to  be  a  great 
statesman — to  be  obliged  to  confess  that 
the  whole  course  of  his  public  career  has 
been  one  continued  series  of  errors.  Why, 
what  advantage  is  there  in  having  men  at 
the  helm  of  public  affairs,  if  not  to  direct 
the  national  judgment  ?  And  if  he  direct 
it  entirely  in  a  wrong  course — surely  it  is 
humiliating,  and  surely  it  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  a  humiliating  avowal,  that  he  has 
governed  the  country  erroneously  for  a  long 
aeries  of  years.  Sir,  it  is  the  privilege  of 
girls  to  change  their  opinions;  but  even  the]^ 
cannot  do  so  without  risk  of  damaged 
reputation.  And  does  the  First  Minister 
of  the  Crown  think  that  he  can  come  down 
to  Parliament,  and  confess  that  thirty 
years  of  experience  have  been  so  cast  away 
upon  him,  that  the  rumour  of  a  famine — a 
more  sudden  and  temporary  emergency — 
can  alter  all  the  opinions  which  that  ex- 
perience establishea?  Does  he  think  he 
«an  make  such  a  confession  without  **  hu- 
miliation ?  "  But,  Sir,  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet said,  he  thought  that  if  he  had 
changed  his  opinion,  and  had  not  avowed 
it,  that  would  indeed  have  been  *' dis- 
honest,'* ''  base,"  and  **  inconsistent  with 
his  duty  to  his  Sovereign  and  his  country. " 
Sir,  I  will  not  enter  into  a  discussion  as  to 
how  far  that  might  be  so.  I  leave  him  to 
settle  that  matter  with  his  Colleagues,  who 
have  declared  that  they  changed  their  opin- 
ions some  year  or  two  ago,  but  yet  never 
acknowledged  the  fact  until  the  eve  of  the 
present  Session.     For  instance^  the  noble 


Lord  (Lincoln)  the  Member  for  Falkirk, 
when  last  addressing  the  electors  of  Not- 
tinghamshire, declared  that  the  discussions 
of  1842  had  changed  his  views  as  to  the 
Com  Laws,  and  that,  in  consequence  of 
this  change,  he  had  never  addressed  the 
House  on  the  subject.  I  repeat,  Sir,  I 
leave  it  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  settle 
with  his  noble  Colleague  this  difficulty  as 
to  the  duty  of  a  Minister  in  so  delicate  a 
conjuncture.  I  do  not  decide  how  hr  it 
would  be  **  dishonest,"  or  "  base,"  or  *•  in- 
consistent with  his  duty  to  his  Sovereign," 
to  continue  in  the  Ministry  without  acknow- 
ledging such  a  change  of  opinion.  But  I 
presume  to  state,  that  the  right  hon.  Ba* 
ronet  did  remain  a  Member  of  the  same 
Administration  after  his  noble  Colleague's 
change  of  his  views  on  this  subject.  Sir, 
aUusion  has  been  made  to  a  former  remark 
of  mine,  on  the  fact  of  a  reeent  import 
having  taken  place  of  oats  from  Ireland  to 
this  country  ;  and  I  have  been  asked  whe- 
ther I  would  have  intercepted  such  an  im- 
port of  food  from  Ireland  ?  Sir,  I  retort 
by  asking  whether  an  export  of  oats  and 
oatmeal  be  not,  at  the  same  time,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Government,  going  on 
from  this  country  for  the  relief  of  the 
Irish  people  ?  and  whether  that  raport  be 
not  at  the  price  of  18/.  or  191.  per  ton  ? 
and  whether  the  same  commoditv  cannot 
be  purchased  in  Ireland  at  from  13l.  to  16/. 
per  ton  ?  If,  as  I  believe  the  fact  to  be, 
oats  and  oatmeal  have  been  imported  from 
Ireland,  recently,  by  hundreds  and  thoa- 
sands  of  tons,  it  should  seem  that  our 
"  Finance  Minister"  has  been  purchasing, 
probably  Irish  oats,  to  send  back  to  Ire- 
land for  the  food  of  her  people  ;  and  that 
he  has  been  buying  oats  dear  in  England 
to  export  to  Ireland  where  the  price  is 
much  lower.  Sir,  this  is  the  converse  of 
his  own  political  economy.  We  thought 
the  principle  of  that  system  was,  to  **  buy 
in  tne  cheapest  market,  and  sell  in  the 
dearest."  But  the  political  economy  he 
has  recently  practised  is  to  buy  in  the 
dearest  market,  and  sell  in  the  cheapest. 
I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  the 
soundest  political  economy,  on  this  occa- 
sion, would  be  to  purchase  the  requisite 
supply  of  food  in  Ireland ;  and  thus,  by 
relieving  ourselves  of  the  cost  of  transit, 
and  by  buying  at  the  cheapest  market,  wo 
should  at  the  same  time  relieve  the  dis- 
tressed  portions  of  the  country  at  the  low* 
est  cost,  and  encourage  the  agriculture  of 
other  districts  of  the  country.  Sir,  wo 
have  been  taunted  with  denying  that  dis« 
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tresB  existed  in  Ireland,  and  yet  with  sug- 
gesting measures  for  the  relief  of  distress. 
Sir,  we  have  never  denied  that  partial  dis- 
tress existed  in  Ireland.  We  have  from 
the  first  declared,  that  there  was  potato 
disease,  and  that  in  certain  limited  locali- 
ties there  was  distress.  But  what  we  have 
denied,  and  do  deny,  is  the  truth  of  the 
statements  put  forth  by  the  Minister.  We 
deny  the  existence  of  any  general  distress, 
of  any  general  scarcity,  of  anything  like 
famine;  and  if  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
would  consult  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
ascertain  the  state  of  the  provision  market 
(as  corn  factors  and  corn  dealers),  and  who 
send  out  agents  to  Ireland  to  acquire  infor- 
mation, he  would  be  informed  that  there  is 
no  dearth  of  food  in  Ireland.  I  have  let- 
ters here,  stating,  that  only  three  days 
ago  there  were  several  ships  unloading  car- 
goes of  grain  from  Ireland  ;  and  I  find 
^m  authentic  information,  that  since  De- 
cember 29,  there  have  been  imported 
from  Ireland  to  London  117,000  quarters, 
or  16,000  tons  of  grain.  From  Limerick 
alone,  4,890  tons  ;  from  Cork,  590  tons  ; 
and  to  those  places  the  Government  has 
been  actuaUy  sending  grain  for  the  purpose 
of  feeding  the  people.  So  that  the  old 
adage  of  sending  coals  to  Newcastle  has 
been  realized  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Go- 
vernment, who,  perhaps,  for  the  sake  of 
making  a  great  display  of  their  anxiety  to 
provide  for  what  they  call  the  dearth  of 
food  in  Ireland,  have  been  buying  grain 
here  at  a  dearer  rate  than  it  could  be  pur- 
chased in  Ireland.  Sir,  some  doubt  was 
thrown  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  on  the 
statements  I  made  as  to  the  proportion  of 
the  population  engaged  in  agriculture  in 
Irebmd.  I  repeat  my  statement,  which  in 
substance  was,  that  there  were  685,000 
holders  of  farms  in  Ireland,  of  whom 
558,000  were  holders  of  farms  under  50 
acres.  From  the  Population  Returns  of 
1839,  it  appears  that  there  were  then 
564,294  holders  of  farms  in  Ireland  not 
employing  labourers,  and  95,300  holders 
of  farms  employing  labourers,  making  to- 
gether 659,600,  which  number  deducted 
from  685,300  (the  present  number)  exhibits 
an  increase  of  25,690  within  the  last  fif- 
teen years.  That,  Sir,  is  no  mean  evi- 
dence that  Ireland  is  progressing,  and  that, 
if  left  alone,  as  regarded  agriculture,  ap- 
plying remedies  required  for  social  evils, 
and  giving  a  generous  and  liberal  Poor 
Law,  such  as  will  meet  the  wants  of  the 
labouring  classes,  Ireland  might  be  ex- 
pected to  go  on  progressing  in  prosperity. 
VOL.  LXXXVI.    {2K} 


But  the  way  to  make  Ireland  prosperous  is 
not  to  take  from  her  the  protection  she  en- 
joys in  our  English  markets.  Why,  Sir, 
in  1839  or  1840,  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  while  op- 
posing some  free-trade  propositions,  said, 
an  85.  duty  would  be  no  protection  to  the 
agriculture  of  Ireland,  and  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  peril  that  agriculture  by  even 
such  a  duty  without  entailing  on  the  coun- 
try most  serious  dangers.  And  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Home  De- 
partment said,  no  longer  ago  than  last 
June,  that,  including  Ireland,  two-thirds 
of  the  people  of  this  country  were  engaged 
in  agriculture  ;  and  that  the  result  of  any 
measure  of  free  trade  in  com  would  be,  at 
once,  to  throw  from  500,000  to  800,000 
of  the  people  into  pauperism  and  destitu- 
tion. Sir,  I  want  to  know  how  the  Minis- 
ters, who  held  such  language  last  year, 
can  justify  their  present  course,  adopted, 
as  it  is,  without  any  evidence  enabling 
them  to  introduce  any  new  facts  or  fea- 
tures into  the  case  ?  How  can  they  now 
vindicate  their  advocacy  of  a  measure  which 
six  months  ago  they  deprecated  and  de- 
nounced as  oalculated  to  prejudice  the  in- 
terests and  paralyse  the  prosperity  of  Ire- 
land ?  The  noble  Lord  concluded  by 
moving  to  leave  out  the  word  **  oats"  in 
the  clause  before  the  Committee. 

Sir  H.  W.  BARRON  observed,  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  would  neither  thank 
the  noble  Lord  for  the  proposition  he  had 
made,  nor  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
made  it.  The  people  of  Ireland  asked 
themselves  the  question,  what  had  they 
gained  by  protection?  and  that  was  the 
question  which  every  friend  and  benevo- 
lent landlord  in  Ireland  ought  to  ask  him- 
self. He*must  confess  that  he  was  at  first 
greatly  prejudiced  against  the  measure  of 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  had  only 
given  it  his  support  because  he  put  more 
faith  in  the  judgment  of  those  political 
friends  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  act 
with,  than  in  his  own,  in  such  matters ; 
but  having  weighed  the  subjdbt  maturely, 
he  had  now  to  acknowledge  himself,  from 
conviction,  a  warm  and  strong  supporter 
of  the  Government  measures.  He  had 
had  extreme  prejudices  on  the  subject, 
for  all  he  possessed  depended  on  land — 
all  his  tics,  early  education,  knowledge, 
and  experience  were  with  and  for  the  land; 
but  he  had  been  led  to«sce  the  necessity 
of  such  a  measure  as  that  introduced  by 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers ;  and  his  own 
tenants,  some  of  them  holders  of  200  and 
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300  aoret  of  land — ^man  of  ejcperienco  and 
indgment,  and  a  majority  of  whom  were, 
like  himaelfy  prejudiced  at  first  agaiaat 
the  measure— had  come  round  to  the  same 
•pinion,  and  to  the  helief  that  the  Govern- 
ment measure  would  not  injure  Ireland  on 
the  whole.  He  believed,  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  was  not  unlikely  it  might  create 
stagnation  or  a  panic,  such  as  that  which 
occurred  when  the  Tariff  was  introduced. 
Holders  of  stock  suffered  on  that  occasion 
from  the  panic,  but  now  they  were  obtain- 
ing 25  per  cent  more  for  stock  than  they 
did  before.  He  remembered  also  the  panic 
that  took  place  in  the  butter  trade  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  particularly  when  peo- 
ple believed  that  the  article  would  be  re- 
duced from  25  to  30  per  cent,  on  account 
of  the  reduction  of  the  duty  to  20«.  per 
ewt. ;  but  what  was  the  fact  ?  Instead  of 
the  butter  trade  being  diminished,  the  ex* 
ports  from  Waterford  and  other  ^laoes  had 
mcreased  fivefold  since  that  time.  He 
could  also  state,  that  so  far  firom  land 
being  depreciated  by  the  change,  it  now 
sold  in  the  counties  of  Waterford,  Kil- 
kenny, Cork,  &c.,  at  from  four  to  five 
years'  pnrchaae  more  than  it  sold  for  be- 
fore that  change  took  place.  A  similar 
effect  followed  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  wool.  Great  injury  was  expected  to 
flow  from  that  measure ;  but  he  could  state 
it  as  a  fact  that  sheep  brought  from  IB  to 
18  per  cent  more  after  the  alteration  than 
before  it.  He  challenged  the  noble  Lord 
to  answer  these  facts,  to  the  truth  of  which 
he  could  give  his  personal  testimony.  He 
asked  them  to  look  at  the  misery  of  the 
Irish  people  under  the  present  system,  by 
which  3,500,000  persons  had  been  reduced 
to  a  state  disgraeeful  to  that  House  and  to 
the  country.  He  was  aatonishad  to  hear 
the  noble  Lord  appeal  to  the  restrictive 
laws  as  neoessanr  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Irish  people.  He  believed,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  repeal  of  those  laws  would 
benefit  Ireland,  and  lead  the  Irish  farmers 
to  pay  more  attention  than  hitherto  to  the 
rignt  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  climate 
of  Ireland  was  not  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  com ;  and  the  fanner,  therefore,  should 
not  depend  on  oom  for  the  payment  of  his 
jvnt,  but  on  the  rearing  of  poultry,  pigs, 
and  eatde,  for  which  i£o  eoontry  and  cli- 
mate were  much  better  adapted.  The  no- 
ble Lord  was  treading  on  exceedingly  ten- 
der ground  when4ie  taunted  Members  with 
having  changed  their  opinions.  ^Vliy,  the 
noblo  Lord  himself  was  once  a  strong  un- 
fiinching  siifporter  of  the  Whig  party  in 


that  House;  and,  recollecting  his  own 
change,  the  noble  Lord  should  be  the  last 
man  to  give  them  lectures  on  political  con- 
sistency. Such  charges  came  from  him 
with  exceeding  bad  grace;  and  people 
would  be  apt  to  ask,  was  this  the  immuta- 
ble and  unchangeable  and  unchanged  man, 
who  so  long  followed  the  Ministry  of  Lord 
Grey,  and  who  now  taunted  those  to  whose 
opinions  he  was  then  opposed  ?  He  held 
that  it  was  the  highest  honour  to  a  man  to 
come  frankly  down  and  state  his  opinions 
when  they  underwent  a  change.  The  noble 
Lord  denied  the  great  extent  of  the  pre- 
sent calamity  in  Ireland.  Now,  he  could 
teU  the  noble  Lord  that  there  had  been 
thirteen  meetings  of  the  nobility,  gentry, 
and  land  proprietors  of  all  classes  in  Ire- 
land, Whigs,  Tories,  Roman  Catholics, 
and  Protestant  clergy,  all  uniting  to  en- 
deavour to  meet  tiie  present  emergency, 
and  who  had  subscribed  thousands  of 
pounds  towards  that  object.  They  had 
also  called  upon  Government  to  bring  food 
into  the  market  for  the  relief  of  the  people. 
The  noble  Lord  said  Govenmient  ought  to 
go  into  the  market  and  buy  food,  thus 
raising  the  markets  on  the  ordinary  pur- 
chasers. A  more  ridiculous  notion,  with 
all  deference  to  the  noble  Lord,  he  had 
never  heard  mooted  in  that  House.  To 
speak  of  benefiting  the  Irish  people  by 
sending  Government  Commissioners  into 
the  market  to  buy  up  provisions  for  the 
use  of  the  people,  was  the  most  extrava- 
gant pn^posal  he  had  ever  listened  to.  He 
had  thought  the  natural  course  for  Govern- 
ment to  pursue,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
markets,  was  to  procure  food  from  other 
countries  as  remote  as  possible,  and  send 
it  from  time  to  time  into  the  market  to 
keep  the  price  of  provisions  moderate. 
This  the  Government  had  done  to 


extent;  and  ho  regretted  they  had  not 
done  so  to  a  greater  extent,  and  at  an  ear- 
lier period.  He  could  assure  the  noble 
Lord  that  the  famine  in  Ireland  was  no 
mockeiy,  no  delusion.  He  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that,  were  it  not  for  the 
course  pursued  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, instead  of  having  oatmMl  at  18/.  a 
ton  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  it  would  have 
been  neariy  30/.  a  ton;  and  he  might  state 
that  18/.  was  about  one-third  more  than 
the  usual  price.  The  noble  Lord,  how- 
ever, said  there  was  no  actual  distress, 
but  in  a  very  trifling  degree.  Now,  he 
could  state  from  his  own  knowledge  and 
observation  as  to  the  stale  of  four  coun- 
ties, on  the  borders  of  which  he  lived. 
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that  Tery  oearly  one-balf  of  i\e  poor  la- 
bourers were  Hying  on  the  charity  of 
pther  lahourers  and  farmers  ;  and  that 
were  it  i^ot  for  that  charity  so  promi- 
nent in  the  Irish  charaqter,  there  would 
he  thousands  of  the  poor  dying  from 
stanration.  But  the  farmers  and  other 
classes  found  it  their  duty,  as  well  as  their 
interest,  to  gi?e  support  to  the  famishing 
poor  in  the  districts  around  them.  But  the 
present  scarcity  was  greater  than  any  that 
had  previously  been  l^nown,  and  the  farmer 
himself  was  pinched;  and  he  was  afraid  the 
fanner  could  not  render  the  aid  to  the 
poor  h^  had  been  a^ustomed  formerly  tP 
render.  The  landlords  in  his  neighbour- 
hood had  not  shrunk  from  their  duty  on 
this  occasion.  The  Marquess  of  Water- 
ford  had  been  one  of  the  ilrst  to  come  for- 
ward ;  and  he  employed  a  great  number  of 
additional  hands  in  draining.  Lord  Stuart 
de  Decies,  and  other  landed  gentlemen 
about  his  neighbourhood»  had  acted  in  the 
same  way*  With  regard  to  the  price  of 
pronsipns,  he  could  say,  that  about  Water- 
ford  the  measure  of  potatoes  called  a  stone, 
which  usually  sold  at  this  season  of  the 
year  for  3d.,  was  now  selling  at  7j[c).  or 
Sd. — ^more  than  dpuble  the  price  they  had 
been  selling  for  at  any  period  within  the 
last  six  years.  That  was  thp  pase  also  in 
the  neighbouring  counties.  As  to  the  des- 
titution, he  could  niention  a  mountain  disr 
trict,  sevei^tee^  mile^  long  by  from  four  to 
seven  broad,  aontainii^g  a  population  of  from 
13,000  to  15,000,  in  which  there  were  not 
above  100  families  that  had  the  meaqs  of 
subsistence  from  day  to  day.  Now,  in 
this  ease,  it  was  quit^  impossible  that  the 
landlord  copld  step  in.  To  maintain  the 
people  in  that  case  would  require  double 
or  triple  the  landlord's  income.  Besides, 
these  people  were  squatt^v,  and  had  no 
legal  claim  on  the  estate.  With  respect 
to  the  effect  of  the  measures  of  Govern- 
ment on  the  oimdition  of  the  Irish  people, 
it  was  only  that  morning  that  he  had  read 
of  the  arrival  at  Liverpool  of  two  or  three 
American  vessels  laden  with  precisely  the 
kind  of  food  that  was  wanted  in  Ireland — 
namely,  maiise  and  Indian  flour,  aod  other 
articles  of  cheap  food.  Would  that  impor- 
tation have  taken  place  were  it  not  for  the 
knowledge  of  what  was*  doing  in  the  Souse 
of  Commons?  Did  not  the  noble  Lord 
know  that  these  cargoes  must  have  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  price  of  food  in 
Ireland?  The  noble  Lord  could  not  but 
know  it,  for  everybody  must  know  it.  Ac- 
cordingly the  people  of  Ireland  had  no 


sympathy  with  the  present  Cotv  Laws. 
He  could  not  recollect  that  more  than  one 
public  meeting  had  been  called  in  Ireland 
to  support  them ;  and  not  more  than  three 
petitions  in  favour  of  them  had  been  pre- 
sented from  that  country.  In  the  convic- 
tion that  this  measure  would  ultimately 
tend  to  improve  the  condition  both  of  land- 
lords and  tenants,  and  also  to  ameliorata 
the  relations  between  them,  he  should  give 
his  most  cordial  support  to  the  Govern^ 
ment  on  this  occassion. 

The  CHANCBLLOE  of  the  EXCHB. 
QUBR  did  not  rise  to  pursue  the  debate  on 
the  Amendment  of  the  noble  Lord;  he 
would  only  say  with  respect  to  what  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  Baronet  who  had  just 
sat  down,  that  it  was  satisfactory  to  him 
to  hear  so  strong  a  eonflrmation  of  the 
opinion  entertained  by  the  Government  of 
the  real  state  of  Ireland  at  the  present 
moment;  and  he  thought  the  hon.  Baro- 
net's statement  could  not  but  have  its  in- 
fluence on  those  who  doubted  what  the  real 
state  of  that  country  was.  He  wished 
merely  to  say  one  word  respecting  the 
Motion  of  the  noble  Lord,  to  which  he 
should  oonflne  himself  entirely.  He  thought 
the  noble  Lord  could  hardly  be  aware  of 
the  effect  of  leaving  out  the  word  **  oats" 
from  the  clause.  The  real  effect  of  that 
Motion  would  be,  that  after  the  1st  of 
February,  1849,  oats,  instead  of  paying  a 
1«.  duty,  as  proposed  by  the  Bill,  would  be 
admitted  without  pa3ring  any  duty  at  all. 
The  House  would  observe  that  in  lieu  of 
the  duties  at  present  payable  on  all  com, 
grain,  meal,  and  flour  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  duties  set  forth  in 
the  schedule  of  the  Bill  were  to  be  paid  up 
to  the  1st  of  February,  1849;  but  the  Bill 
went  on  to  provide  what  the  duties  should 
be  after  that  date ;  via.,  1$,  upon  all  wheat, 
barley,  bear,  or  bigg,  oats,  rye,  peas,  and 
beans,  for  every  quarter.  In  lieu,  how- 
ever, of  that  duty  Uie  noble  Lord  proposed 
nothing  ;  therefore  the  effect  of  the  Motion 
would  be  that  the  duty  on  oats  would  be 
lost  altogether,  and  that  oats  would  be  ad- 
mitted without  paying  any  duty.  Probably 
the  noble  Lord  did  not  contemplate  this 
effect  of  his  Motion  t  and  thinking  so,  he 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer),  after 
consultation  with  the  best  authorities,  had 
felt  it  his  duty  to  state  what  would  be  the 
real  effect  of  the  alteration,  if  carried,  in 
order  that  the  time  pf  the  House  might 
not  be  wasted  in  a  fruitless  discussion. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  thought  it 
bettor  to  abstain  from  entering  into  the 
F2 
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argpunent  upon  which  the  noble  Lord  found- 
ed his  Motion. 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK  was  not  quite 
sure  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  right  in  his  construction  of  the  Bill. 
The  Bill  was  not  a  Bill  to  repeal  the  Sta- 
tute of  the  5th  and  6th  Victoria,  cap.  14 — 
the  present  Com  Law»  and  consequently 
after  the  passing  of  this  Bill,  that  statute 
would  remain  in  force,  with  the  exception 
of  such  parts  of  it  as  were  specifically  re- 
pealed by  this  Bill.  In  the  preamble  of 
the  Bill  there  was  nothing  that  went  to 
state  that  all  the  existing  duties  should  be 
repealed.  The  preamble  merely  stated 
that  '*  from  and  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act  in  lieu  of  the  duties  now  payable  upon 
the  entry  for  home  consumption,  dec,  of 
com,  grain,  meal  and  flour,  there  shall  be 
levied  and  paid,  d:c.,  on  all  com,  grain, 
meal  and  flour,  already  or  hereafter  to  be 
imported,  &c.,  the  duties  set  forth  in  the 
schedule  of  this  Act  annexed,"  until  the 
1  st  of  Febmary ,  1 849 .  There  was  nothing 
in  that  to  show  that  the  Bill  was  to  repeal 
the  existing  duties ;  but  as  the  point  was  a 
doubtful  one,  he  had  asked  the  opinion  of 
the  learned  Attorney  General,  which  he 
had  understood  to  be  in  his  favour.  But 
perhaps  the  learned  Gentleman  would  state 
what  was  his  opinion  as  to  the  proper  con- 
Btmction  of  the  Bill.  He  (Lord  G.  Ben- 
tinck)  must  say  he  thought  that  where 
several  articles  were  enumerated  on  which 
the  duty  was  to  be  altered  as  in  this  Bill, 
an  article  which  was  not  enumerated  must 
be  held  not  to  be  affected  by  the  Bill  in 
which  such  enumeration  occurred. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  thought 
It  was  rather  hard  that  his  noble  Friend  had 
brought  forward  his  opinion,  because  his 
noble  Friend,  a  short  time  ago,  had  come  and 
sat  by  him,  and  said  that  he  (Lord  G.  Ben- 
tinck)  had  put  a  constraction  on  the  Bill  in 
which  some  learned  Friends  of  his  differed 
from  him,  and  that  he  should  be  glad  to  find 
that  he  was  the  better  lawver,  and  his 
noble  Friend  then  mentioned  his  constrac- 
tion  of  the  words ;  but  ho  (the  Attorney 
General)  said  that  it  was  a  nice  question, 
and  that  he  should  not  presume  to  give  an 
opinion  upon  it.  .He  did  not,  however,  ex- 
press any  doubt,  or  say  anything  that  could 
reasonably  be  broughtforward  as  an  opinion 
on  the  present  occasion.  But  he  must  say 
now,  that  his  right  hon.  Friend  (the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer)  appeared  to  him 
to  have  stated  the  matter  so  clearly,  that 
it  did  not  require  the  opinion  of  a  lawyer 
to  make  it  more  manifest.    It  was  not  ne- 


cessary to  have  a  repealing  Act  in  order 
to  substitute  one  duty  for  another ;  but  if 
there  was  a  subsequent  Act,  in  the  affir- 
mative, which  was  inconsistent  with  a  prior 
Act,  that  necessarily  repealed  the  prior 
Act,  so  far  as  it  was  inconsistent  with  it. 
Now,  the  words  of  this  clause  were,  *'  That 
from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  in 
lieu  of  the  duties  now  payable  upon  the 
entry  for  home  consumption,  &c.,  of  com. 
grain,  meal,  and  flour,  there  shall  be  levied 
and  paid,  kc.  on  all  com,  grain,  meal,  and 
flour,  already  or  to  be  imported,  &c.,  the 
duties  set  forth  in  the  schedule  to  this  Act 
annexed,'*  k,Q, ;  an^  that  oats  were  in- 
tended to  be  comprehended  within  these 
general  terms  was  perfectly  clear,  because 
in  the  schedule  was  a  distinct  head  for  oats. 
Therefore  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  oats 
were  included  in  the  general  words — "  all 
com,  grain,  meal,  and  flour."  Then  as 
there  were  certain  duties  to  be  substituted 
on  all  the  articles  included  in  this  general 
description,  the  duties,  namely,  that  were 
specified  in  the  schedule,  up  to  the  Ist  day 
of  February,  1849,  and  from  and  after  that 
day  certain  other  duties  in  the  clause  after- 
wards specified  were  to  be  paid,  and  when 
they  came  to  the  enumeration  of  such  duties, 
the  article  oats  was  to  be  omitted,  it  would 
follow  that  no  duty  would  be  payable  on  oats 
at  all.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  he  was  per- 
fectly convinced  that  there  was  no  difficulty 
about  the  matter;  but  that  on  his  noble 
Friend  striking  out  of  the  Bill  the  word 
"  oats,"  no  duty  on  oats  would  be  pay- 
able. 

Captain  LA  YARD  said,  as  the  noble 
Lord  had  tumed  out  4he  best  free  trader 
of  all,  he  should  certainly  give  the  noble 
Lord  his  support  if  he  went  to  a  division. 

Mr.  J.  S.  STUART  was  not  quite  sure 
that  he  understood  the  position  of  the  pre- 
sent question.  He  understood  that  the 
first  clause,  which  granted  that  up  to  the 
Ist  of  Febmary,  1849,  the  duties  on  com 
and  grain  should  be  those  specified  in  the 
schedule,  had  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  The  question  now 
before  the  Committee  is,  that  in  the  fourth 
line  of  the  first  clause,  the  word  * 'oats'* 
stand  part  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  BORTHWICK  apprehended,  that 
if  after  the  words  "  com  and  grain,"  in 
the  preamble  of  the  Act,  the  words  *'  ex- 
cepting oats**  had  been  inserted,  the  Mo- 
tion of  his  noble  Friend  would  have  had 
the  effect  without  question  of  retaining  the 
existing  duty  on  oats.     The  question,  then, 
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was,  whether  that  portion  of  the  clause 
which  had  already  passed  the  Committee 
had  the  e^ect  of  repealing  the  duty  on  oats. 
If  the  duty  had  been  repealed  by  that  part 
of  the  clause,  then  the  opinion  of  his  noble 
Friend  was  right.  He  should  like  to  hear 
the  opinion  of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Attorney  General  as  to  whether  this 
was  not  the  case.  Again,  the  clause  pro- 
yided  that  instead  of  the  duties  now  levied 
on  all  com,  grain,  meal,  and  flour,  certain 
other  duties  "  hereinafter  specified,"  should 
be  levied;  and  if  from  the  hereinafter  speci- 
flcation  they  omitted  oats,  he  could  not  see 
how  it  could  be  argued  that  oats  were  free 
from  all  duty. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  would 
not  say  that  the  clause,  if  amended  in  the 
way.  proposed,  would  expressly  relieve  oats 
of  all  duties;  but  the  words  of  the  clause 
showed  a  manifest  intention  to  substitute 
different  duties  for  the  duties  at  present 
existing  on  all  corn  and  grain;  and,  sup- 
posing that  no  different  duties  were  sub- 
stituted on  oats,  the  effect  would  virtually 
be  to  repeal  all  former  duties  on  that  arti- 
cle, although  not  in  express  terms  re- 
pealed. 

Amendment  withdrawn. 

Remainder  of  the  clause  agreed  to.  On 
the  Question  that  the  clause  stand  part  of 
the  BiU, 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK  moved  that  it  be 
omitted. 

Mr.  finch  conceived  that  anything 
which  affected  the  sister  country  and  her 
prosperity,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
Union  betw^n  the  two  countries,  was  one 
of  the  most  important  subjects  that  could 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  British  Senate. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Waterford  had  rather 
confirmed  the  arguments  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Lynn,  than  weakened  them. 
He  seemed  to  think  that  Ireland's  pros- 
perity was  involved  in  doing  away  with  a 
great  portion  of  the  com  agriculture  of  the 
country.  If  he  conceived  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  entertained  this  notion, 
and  were  desirous  to  see  Ireland  cease  to 
be  the  granary  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
then  he  should  consider  the  hon.  Member 
would  be  a  very  useful  ally  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  But  it  appeared  that  the 
view  taken  of  Ireland's  prosperity  by  the 
hon.  Member  and  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment singularly  differed;  for  the  latter,  as 
well  as  all  tme  political  economists,  consi- 
dered it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  de- 
trimental, not  only  to  this,  but  also  to  the 


sister  country,  if  such  a  change  took  plac^ 
in  her  corn  agriculture  as  that  this  country 
would  cease  to  derive  from  her  those  large 
supplies  of  com  at  present  received,  and  to 
that  extent  make  us  dependent  upon  foreign 
countries.  If  they  passed  the  measure 
now  before  the  House,  they  would,  to  use 
the  words  of  Mr.  Grattan,  sever  the 
strongest  link  of  the  Union  between  the 
two  countries.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  Repeal.'  A 
great  deal  had  been  said  about  the  justice 
of  the  measure.  But  he  would  ask,  where 
would  be  the  justice  of  depriring  550,000 
poor  Irish  tenants  of  protection,  and  in- 
volving them  in  ruin?  It  was  very  well 
for  a  noble  Lord  having  a  princely  fortune 
to  say,  that  persons  of  small  capital  ought 
never  to  be  farmers.  Here,  however,  they 
had  550,000  tenant-farmers  with  small 
capitals;  and  according  to  the  view  of  the 
matter  taken  by  the  noble  Lord  to  whom 
he  had  alluded,  they  ought  to  be  swept 
away.  Why,  Parliament  after  Parliament, 
and  Ministry  after  Ministry,  had  assured 
them,  that  in  order  to  get  a  good  supply 
of  corn  for  England,  they  should  have  am- 
ple protection;  and  on  the  strength  of  that 
promise  they  had  invested  their  all  in  agri- 
culture, and  now,  without  a  moment's  no- 
tice, they  were  threatened  with  annihila- 
tion. He  contended,  that  if  protection 
was  taken  away,  the  farmers,  particularly 
those  of  Ireland,  ought  to  be  relieved  from 
the  malt  tax,  county  rates,  poor  rates,  and 
other  taxes,  the  justice  of  abolishing  which, 
on  a  former  occasion,  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  admitted.  They  were  told  that  the  way 
to  meet  foreign  competition  was  by  agricul- 
tural improvement.  This  showed  how  little 
inquiry  into  the  subject  had  been  made  by 
those  who  made  such  a  statement :  to  carry 
out  the  improvement  would  not  take  a  less 
sum  than  300,000,000?.  In  the  first  place 
it  was  said  there  should  be  a  consolidation 
of  the  small  farms  into  the  larger  ones. 
Then  came  the  draining  of  land,  and  then 
there  was  a  certain  expense  for  manure, 
and  other  incidental  charges.  The  expense 
of  tile  draining  amounted  to  not  less  than 
4cl,  per  acre ;  and  there  were  in  England 
and  Wales  31,000,000  acres  of  cultivated 
land;  in  Scotland,  9,000,000  acres;  mak- 
ing a  total  of  40,000,000  acres.  Striking 
off  10,000,000  acres  already  drained,  left 
30,000,000  acres  at  U.,  which  made  the 
total  expense  120,000,000^  The  im- 
provements  consequent  upon  the  consolida- 
tion of  small  farms  would  not  cost  less  than 
6,000?.  for  every  farm  of  a  rental  of  1,000?. 
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p«r  ammm.  The  lotel  knded  rental  of 
tli0  Uuited  Kingdom  wms,  he  beliered, 
4J>aKH;aHH)^,  90  ikat  here  would  be  an 
expeiMe  of  270,iXH),iXH)l.,  making,  in  all, 
:fcH),*KH).iHX>*. :  and  he  would  Tcnture  to 
Mv,  that  if  the  project  of  the  free  traders 
ft>r  the  improvement  of  agriculture  were 
eiyrriod  out,  it  would  not  cost  a  less  sum 
ihAU  3lK).iM.K),iX)0^  He  should  gire  his 
suuport  to  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord. 

Mh.  0.  OORB  said,  that  the  question 
before  the  House  was  one  of  so  much 
inip<>rtanee  to  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  eottutrt,  that  he  eould  not  allow  it  to 
MAS  without  making  a  few  obserrations. 
tie  considered  it  to  be  a  measure  of  greater 
moment  than  any  that  had  been  brought 
betbre  the  Legislature  for  the  fortj  years 
he  had  had  a  seat  in  that  House  ;  and  he 
Wked  upon  it  as  the  era  from  which  thej 
might  date  the  decline  of  this  great  Em- 
pire. Tho  effect  would  be  ruinous  to  Ireland, 
would  tend  to  the  loss  of  their  Colonies, 
and  prove  detrimental  to  their  shipping  in- 
terests. In  this  country  it  was  considered 
good  farming  to  take  three  crops  of  oats 
from  newly  reclaimed  land ;  but  in  Ireland 
thev  took  no  less  than  ten  crops  from  it. 
If  ho  could  prove  that  this  measure  would 
reduce  the  price  of  oats,  then  he  thought 
he  should  have  shown  tbTat  it  would  effec- 
tually discourage  the  reclan)ation  of  waste 
lands.  His  noble  Friend  the  Member  for 
Lynn  had  already  proved  this  in  an  admir- 
able manner — such,  indeed,  as  his  proofs 
generally  were;  but  he  would  submit  other 
arguments  ;  and  first,  he  would  quote  the 
testimony  of  no  less  a  person  than  the  pre- 
sent Colonial  Secretary  (Mr.  Gladstone), 
who  said,  in  1842,  in  the  discussion  upon 
the  Tariif,  that  he  could  procure  annually 
from  tho  Continent  793.000  ouarters  of 
oats  at  llff.  3d.  per  quarter.  To  this  5$, 
must  be  added  for  freightage,  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  would  make  the 
price  of  continental  oats  in  this  country  at 
something  like  IGf.  per  quarter.  Now, 
let  them  see  what  would  bo  done  in  Ire- 
land. In  that  country  oats  were  sold  by 
the  Imrrel  of  196  lbs. ;  so  that  it  would 
take  a  barrel  and  three-quarters  to  make 
one  quarter.  Oats  wore  now  selling  there 
at  from  13«.  to  14«.  the  barrel ;  so  that, 
if  thoy  deducted  from  this  nrice  5  per  cent 
for  kiln-drying,  the  barrel  of  Irish  oats 
must,  in  competition  with  foreign  oats,  be 
sold  for  one-half  of  its  present  price.  He 
could  very  well  understand  the  Repealers 
■upporting  this  measure  (it  would  be  enough 
to  make  him  one  if  he  had  not  English 


property);  but  he  could  by  no  means  per- 
ceive how  Irish  Members,  who  were  anxious 
for  the  connexion  of  the  two  countries, 
could  support  these  commercial  innova« 
tions.  If  an  Irish  Pariiament  were  sitting 
in  College  Green,  and  such  a  measure  was 
recommended  by  the  English  Parliament, 
it  would  be  indignantly  scouted  as  a  griev- 
ous attempt  to  injure  their  country.  The 
Repealers  woidd  say,  "  You  see  what  your 
friends  in  England  do  for  you."  To  say 
that  this  measure  would  benefit  Ireland, 
was  nothing  short  of  downright  humbug — 
a  gross  and  palpable  delusion.  But  he 
would  quote  a  still  higher  authority  than 
Mr.  Gladstone,  or  than  any  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  Treasury  bench — 
Mr.  Pitt.     What  did  Mr.  Pitt  say  ?— 

"  Thej  (meanini^  the  Irish)  have  no  matiu^i?- 
turps  but  one— nsmelx,  their  a|rriciiHare ;  and  the 
Irish  agrieultariatt  mutt  be  protected.  Iniand 
must  fiill,  and  be  a  clog  on  this  coontfy,  if  her  ag- 
riculture ceased  to  receive  support/' 

There  was  no  statesman  of  anv  renown 
who  advocated  such  a  system.  The  free- 
trade  doctrines  were  quite  new — ^they  were 
innovations,  of  which,  God  knew,  he  had 
seen  enough.  There  was  hardly  any  part 
of  the  Constitution  that  had  not  been  inno- 
vated— the  LegisUture  had  been  remo- 
delled— the  Church  had  been  encroached 
upon  ;  but,  thank  God  !  the  throne,  which 
was  filled  by  the  most  amiable  and  exalted 
of  Her  sex,  was  yet  saved. 

Mr.  F.  SCOTT  said,  it  was  a  strange 
way  of  furthering  the  interests  of  Ireland 
to  advocate  a  measure  which  must  infal- 
libly reduce  the  price  of  her  produce.  No- 
thing was  more  likely  to  cause  distress 
there  than  bringing  its  grain  into  competi- 
tion with  that  of  the  foreigner,  who  could 
grow  it  at  half  the  cost.  It  was  said  that 
protection  had  done  nothing  for  Ireland  ; 
out,  lot  it  bo  rocoUectod,  that  forty  yeara 
ago  Ireland  imported  com  for  her  own  sup- 
port. Within  the  last  four  years  Ireland 
exported  no  less  than  6,000,000  quarters 
of  oats  into  this  country,  and,  in  the  same 
period,  5,000,000  of  cwt.  of  oatmeal,  lie 
could  very  well  understand  how  Repealers 
would  be  anxious  for  the  measure  ;  out  he 
could  not  conceive  how  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  who  had  been  placed  in  his  high 
position  to  preserve  the  connection  between 
the  two  countries,  could  adrocate  a  mea- 
sure which  tended  to  the  dismemberment 
of  Ireland. — Clause  agreed  to. 

Remaining  clauses  arrei^l  to. 

Report  to  be  received. 

Tho  House  resumed. 

House  adjourned  at  Nine  oVlock. 
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HOUSE    OP   COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  May  6, 1846. 

WnitrrM.]   TvBLtc  BiLLi.— 1*-  Tlsooant  Haidioge's  An* 
nidtyi  I<ord  Gocigb^  Aimuifcy. 
S*-  ConctponiUiig  Soeietiet  And  Lecture  Rooms. 

pjCTiTiO!«s  I*RSsiirrsD.  By  Mr.  Macaulay,  ftom  Mem- 
ben  of  the  Flee  St  Mary^  Chureh,  Edlnbargh,  com- 
l»laiiiiDg  of  leAMa  tognat  Sites  for  Churehei  to  the  Free 
Church  (Scoclsnd)^— By  Mr.  Colquhoun,  ftom  Curate, 
Cburchwardcni»  and  others,  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Parish 
of  Sl  Michad's,  St  Albans,  agahist  the  Roman  Catholic 
RaHcf  BUI.— By  Mr.  Maamlay,  ftom  Inhabitwts  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  fisYour  uf  Art  Unions  BilL— By  Colonel  Sib- 
thorp,  ftom  Inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Lincoln,  respecting 
Employment  and  Reformation  of  Disdiarged  Prisoners. 
»By  Mr.  Wrigfatson,  ftom  Members  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  Northallerton  Union,  against 
the  Poor  RemoTal  Bill.— By  Sir  Charles  Napier,  ftom 
John  Blake  Rlrby,  Esq.,  of  the  Temple,  and  of  Devon- 
shire Street  Portland  Plaee,  Marylebone,  for  Alteration 
of  Law  regulating  the  granting,  renewal,  and  reftisal  of 
Licenses  to  Publicans  and  odiers  selling  Malt  and  Spiritu- 
ous Liquors.— By  Sir  Thomas  Wilde,  ttcm  Mayor,  Alder- 
moD,  and  Cittnnt  of  ihe  City  of  Worcester,  under  their 
Common  Seal,  in  fsvour  of  the  Salmon  Fisheries  Bill.— 
By  several  hon.  Members,  ftom  Tarious  places,  in  Csvour 
or  RooMn  Cathoile  Relief  fiilL 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  RELIEF  BILL. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  for  going  into 
Committee  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief 
901  was  read. 

On  the  Question,  that  the  Speaker  do 
leave  the  Chair, 

Mr.  colquhoun  expressed  his  re- 
gret that  he  and  those  who  concurred  in 
his  Tiew  of  the  measure  had  not  the  hene- 
fit  of  those  lights  of  the  legal  profession 
whose  opinions  would  he  so  raluahle  on  a 
question  of  this  kind.  It  would  hare  heen 
highly  desirahle  to  have  the  opinion  of  men 
learned  in  the  law  on  a  measure  inyolving 
BO  serious  a  change  as  that  proposed  hj 
this  Bill.  This  change  not  only  effected  a 
great  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  hut  it  went  on  to  extend 
that  alteration  in  the  Constitution,  and  to 
the  Act  of  Settlement.  Before  he  pro- 
ceeded to  touch  on  those  points  of  the  Bill 
in  which  he  differed  from  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  had  charge  of  it,  he  would  say  a 
few  words  on  those  points  on  which  they 
agreed;  and  here  let  him  make  an  offer  to 
the  hon.  Member  who  had  brought  in  this 
Bill,  and  he  did  so  in  all  fairness  and  can- 
dour. Let  the  hon.  Member  take  away 
erery  pain  or  penalty  which  attached  to  a 
man  on  accoimt  of  his  faith.  Let  him  re- 
move the  penalty  which  obliged  a  Roman 
Catholic  to  attend  the  Protestant  church, 
or  which  did  not  allow  any  one  to  keep  a 
school  unless  he  were  a  Protestant.  These 
were  enactments  which  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  be  remain  on  our  Statute-book  for 
a  single  dtfy;  but  while  he,  and  those  who 


thought  with  him  on  this  subject,  would 
readily  join  the  parties  having  charge  of 
the  3ill  in  removing  such  obnoxious  clauses 
and  enactments  as  those  to  which  he  had 
referred,  they  must  protest  against  being 
made  parties  to  important  changes  in  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  country,  which  our 
ancestors  thought  necessary  to  guard  against 
ecclesiastical  encroachments.  If  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  (Mr.  Watson)  would 
allow  him,  he  would,  without  the  slightest 
disrespect,  pass  by  him  for  a  moment,  and 
address  himself  to  the  Government.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  must  well  know 
that  he  could  not  hope  to  cury  this  Bill 
without  the  consent  and  aid  of  Government; 
and  if  the  Government  gave  it  their  sup* 
port,  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  with  the 
Bill  they  must  also  take  the  responsibility. 
It  would  not  do  to  say  that  the  Bill  was 
that  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman. 
If  once  supported  by  the  Government,  it 
was  to  all  intents  a  Government  measure  ( 
but  he  must  protest  against  a  measure  of 
such  importance  being  shuffled  through  the 
House  in  the  way  in  which  it  was,  as  the  mea- 
sure of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
while,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  it  was  the 
measure  of  Government.  Who  would  have 
thought  that  a  measure  of  this  kind  wotdd 
have  been  introduced,  effecting  such  im- 
portant changes  in  the  law  of  the  coun- 
try ?  He  would  again  say  that  Her  Ma*- 
jesty's  Government  must  take  the  whole 
of  this  responsibility  upon  themselves;  for 
by  no  other  party  could  such  important 
changes  in  our  law  and  Constitution  be 
effected.  Let  hon.  Members  look  care- 
fully at  this  Bill,  and  examine  its  enact- 
ments. What  were  the  proposed  changes  ? 
Why,  the  very  first  clause  in  the  Bill  was 
a  change  in  the  oath  of  supremacy.  He 
agreed  with  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  J. 
Graham)  that  it  did  not  repeal  that  oath. 
It  left,  however,  the  oath  on  the  Statute- 
book,  but  took  away  the  penalties  for  gain* 
saying  what  the  oath  of  supremacy  re* 
quired.  Now,  he  would  ask  his  right  hon. 
Friend  what  was  the  use  of  placing  penal« 
ties  on  the  Statute-book  if  they  were  never 
to  be  enforced?  Why  was  the  oath  of 
supremacy  guarded  with  penalties  ?  Be^ 
cause  it  was  considered  that  such  safe- 
guards were  necessary  to  repress  ecclesias- 
tical encroachments;  but  was  the  disposi- 
tion to  those  encroachments  less  at  the 
present  time  than  it  had  been  when  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors  placed  those  safe- 
guards of  penalties  round  the  oath  of  su- 
premacy ?     On  looking  at  the  Act  for  re^- 
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lioTing  the  Roman  Catholics  in  1829,  he 
found  that  there  were  certain  high  offices 
which  no  Roman  Catholic  could  hold.  The 
Sovereign  of  the  country  would  he  inca- 
pahle  of  holding  the  sovereign  authority  if 
he  hecame  a  Catholic  :  a  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner, Lord  High  Chancellor,  Regent, 
or  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  were  all 
excluded,  if  Catholics.  Suppose,  then,  a 
Catholic  to  take  his  seat  on  the  Woolsack, 
what  test  woidd  they  have  of  ascertaining 
the  fact  of  his  being  a  Catholic,  if  they  re* 
moved  that  of  the  oath  of  supremacy  ?  Let 
the  fact  of  a  Catholic  taking  his  seat  as 
Chancellor  excite  no  surprise.  Acts  as 
glaring  and  as  notorbus  had  been  conunit- 
ted  by  Protestant  clergymen,  who  pro- 
fessed themselves  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  when  it  was  notorious  they  had 
been  long  separated  from  it  except  in  name. 
He  could  mention  the  name  of  one  pervert, 
who  not  only  conformed  to  the  Roman 
Church,  but  visited  the  head  of  it — the 
Pope  at  Rome — and  during  two  years, 
while  so  openly  professing  himself  a  Roman 
Catholic,  held  a  living  in  the  Church  of 
England.  These  were  the  acts  of  clergy- 
men; but  were  laymen  less  honest  than  the 
clergy  ?  Suppose  some  future  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, or  Regent,  or  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  were  to  become  a  Catholic,  where, 
if  those  tests  were  to  be  done  away  with, 
would  be  the  safeguard — where  the  security 
against  future  perverts  ?  Let  him  answer; 
and  if  his  fears  were  not  imaginary,  how 
were  they  to  be  allayed  ?  Here  was  this 
oath  of  supremacy  as  one  of  the  clauses  of, 
or,  as  it  might  be  said,  as  part  and  parcel 
of  the  law  of  the  land.  This  was  the  opin- 
ion of  the  great  Lord  Soraers,  and  other 
able  and  learned  men  of  his  day;  and  how 
were  we  wiser  that  we  could  afford  to 
throw  away  this  most  useful  test  ?  Let 
him  come  for  a  moment  to  the  oath  of 
1829.  That  was  silent  as  to  the  spiritual 
supremacy,  and  drew  no  distinction  between 
spiritual  and  civil  supremacy;  but  here 
was  one  matter  which  related  to  civil — the 
other  to  episcopal  supremacy.  Where  was 
the  lino  of  distinction  to  be  drawn  ?  This 
was  the  question  which  had  so  long  agi- 
tated the  Courts  of  Europe;  and  many 
went  so  far  as  to  dictate  in  the  elections  of 
prelates.  Lord  Beaumont  and  many  of 
tho  laity  freely  took  the  oath  of  1820;  but 
there  were  many,  high  in  authority,  who 
did  not  think  it  went  far  enough.  The 
Archbishop  of  Malta  found  fault  with  it; 
and  he  consulted  the  Pope,  who  declared 
that  the  oath  was  inadmissible.     This  was 


not  the  oath  framed  bj  Eliiabeth,  bat  that 
included  in  the  Bill  of  1829.  Now,  he 
believed  that  many,  the  most,  or  perhapa 
nearly  all  the  lay  Catholics,  would  take 
that  oath;  but,  as  many  of  the  dignitaries 
of  the  Catholic  Church  objected  to  it,  he 
should  like  to  have  some  security  that  the 
laity  of  England  and  Ireland  did  not  take 
the  same  view  of  it.  The  hon.  Member, 
after  again  adverting  to  the  support  given 
to  the  Bill  by  the  Government,  repeated 
that  there  was  a  copartneij  between  the 
Government  and  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Kinsale,  and  that  he  was  act- 
ing as  one  of  the  firm.  He  saw  the  im- 
mense extent  to  which  he  would  gain  bj 
this  partnership,  and  the  escape  he  would 
have  from  the  fate  of  a  noble  Lord,  who  a 
short  time  back  fell  a  victim  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Government  that  it  would 
not  come  to  his  aid.  He  was  aware  it  was 
the  fashion,  in  the  present  day,  to  say  that 
these  were  not  matters  of  practical  con- 
cern. But  he  would  ask  them  to  consider 
what  might  be  the  result  of  the  exertions 
of  an  association  of  able  men,  leagued  to 
obtain  a  particular  object,  and  pressing 
that  object  upon  the  public  mind  with 
perseverance  and  ability,  as  had  been 
done  in  the  case  of  the  Com  Laws  ? 
Could  they  imagine  any  association  equid 
in  power  and  influence  to  a  junta  of  Romish 
ecclesiastics  —  the  bishops  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  in  Ireland,  who,  besides 
influencing  6,000,000  of  people,  had  the 
absolute  control  of  the  priesthood  of  that 
church  ?  And  was  no  security  to  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  this  power 
in  a  manner  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the 
country,  and  the  stability  of  tho  Protestant 
religion  ?  But  it  might  be  said  that  bia 
opinions  were  prejudiced  on  this  subject; 
and  he  would,  therefore,  beg  to  read  the 
opinions  of  a  very  able  man,  the  late  Lord 
Castlercagh,  whose  views  coincided  with 
his.  [Mr.  Colquhoun  read  a  long  extract 
from  a  speech  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  in 
which  that  noble  Lord  expressed  his  strong 
conviction  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  re- 
strain the  power  and  influence  of  the  sec 
of  Rome  by  wholesome  regulations,  to 
prevent  their  being  directed  agamst  the 
temporal  interests  and  security  of  the 
State.]  He  found  that  this  Bill  contained 
a  clause  to  repeal  the  Statute  of  Elisabeth, 
which  prohibited  the  introduction  into  this 
country,  and  the  putting  into  execution,  of 
bulls,  writings,  and  instnimenta  of  tho  See 
of  Rome.  Now,  he  begged  to  aak  the 
right  hon.   Home  Secrotary,  whether  he 
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was  aware  that  every  law  of  the  See  of 
Rome  which  might  be  sent  into  this  coun- 
try in  the  shape  of  a  Papar  rescript,  be- 
came binding  on  the  consciences  of  all  Ro- 
man Catholics  ?     The  right  hon.  Baronet 
was  probably  aware  that,  in  many  of  these 
bulls  and  rescripts,  the  claim  of  the  Pope 
to  temporal  power  was  set  forth  in  the 
strongest  manner;  and  that,  so  long  ago 
as  1816,  France,  and  nearly  all  the  other 
European  States,  prohibited  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  rescripts  into  their  dominions. 
If  admission  into  this  country  was  to  be 
given  to  Papal  bulls,  he  wished  to  know 
whether  the  Secretary  of  State  was  ready 
to  examine  them  before  their  publication  ? 
He(Mr.  Colquhoun)  had  heard  that  ''bulls*' 
were  to  be  admitted  under  the  new  Tariff. 
Were  they,  then,  to  be  examined  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  ?    But  it  was  said  that 
this  measure  would  lead  to  no  injurious 
consequences.     Was   the   preservation  of 
the  integrity  of  the  Empire  a  matter  of  no 
importance  ?     Would  the  severance  of  the 
Empire  be  a  matter  of  slight  considera- 
tion ?     He  must  confess  that  he  could  not 
contemplate  this  proposal  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  without  very  serious  alarm ;  for  they 
were  the  very  parties  who  had  taken  the 
most  active  part  in  the  movement  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Union  with  Ireland.     But 
this  Bill  contained  another  clause,  which 
he  thought  was  open  to  the  strongest  ob- 
jection, by  which  it  was  proposed  to  repeal 
certain  provisions  of. the  Emancipation  Act, 
and  to   allow  the  Roman  Ca^olic  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  to  assume  the  titles  of 
their  sees.     It  was  well  known  that  by  the 
law  of  England  there  could  be  only  one 
bishop  in  a  see  ;  and  if  the  Legislature  re- 
solved to  allow  two  bishops  in  the  same 
see,  they  would  sanction  a  flagrant  ano- 
maly, and  eventually  power  must  be  with- 
drawn from  one  or  both,  unless  this  mea- 
sure was  intended  to  prepare  for  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  Romish  in  the  place  of  the 
Anglican  bishops.     He  might  be  told  that 
he  was  contemplating  distant  consequences; 
but  they  appeared  to  be  proceeding,  step 
by  stop,  to  such  a  consummation.     The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Cork  (Mr. 
O'Connell)  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  re- 
ferred to  a  statement  he  (Mr.  Colquhoun) 
had  made,  that  he  believed  the  leading 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  Ireland  held  the  principles  o{  the  Jesuits, 
and  were  associated  with  that  body.  When 
he  (Mr.  Colquhoun)  expressed  that  opinion 
it  was  received  with  a  shout  of  contempt 


by  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork.  But  that 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  who  was  in 
the  confidence  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland,  came  down  to 
the  House  a  few  nights  ago,  and  passed  a 
glowing  eulogy  on  that  very  body  of  Jesuits 
whom  he  seemed  to  treat  with  scorn  and 
contempt,  while  he  (Mr.  Colquhoun)  had 
ventured  to  connect  them  with  the  ecclesi- 
astics of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland. 
Now,  he  (Mr.  Colquhoun)  would  read  to 
the  House  an  opinion  on  the  principles  of 
the  Jesuits,  which  proceeded  from  tio  light 
authority.  [Mr.  0*Connell:  Is  it  from 
the  Wandering  Jew  ?]  He  hoped  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  s  knowledge  of  the 
works  of  Eugene  Sue  was  more  accurate 
than  his  general  historical  knowledge ;  for 
he  well  recollected  the  historical  know- 
ledge displayed  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  some  time  since  with  reference 
to  Galileo.  He  remembered  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford, 
whose  memory,  unfortunately  for  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Cork,  was  very 
retentive  and  accurate,  proceeded  d>  the 
library,  took  down  some  historical  work, 
and  showed  the  House  in  five  minutes  that 
the  whole  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man *s  historical  statement  was  a  plausible 
and  playful  dream;  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  was  wrong  both  as  to  the 
names  of  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinal  he 
had  mentioned;  and  that  he  was  entirely 
mistaken  on  a  subject  with  which  he  should 
have  been  so  familiar.  He  would  leave 
Eugene  Sue  in  the  hands  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  but  he  would  quote 
the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Parliament  of 
Prance  in  1762,  [The  hon.  Member  read 
an  extract  from  an  arrit  of  the  Parliament, 
ordering  that  passages  extracted  from  the 
books  of  147  Jesuit  authors  being  verified, 
a  collated  copy  should  be  presented  to  the 
King,  that  he  might  be  acquainted  with 
the  perversity  of  the  doctrines  constantly 
maintained  by  the  said  Jesuits  from  the 
origin  of  the  society  to  that  time.]  He 
begged  the  House  to  observe  that  this 
character  of  the  Jesuits  was  not  given  by 
Eugene  Sue,  or  M.  Michelet,  or  any  other 
writer  of  the  day,  but  by  the  Parliament 
of  France,  who  proceeded  to  state  that 
the  system  of  the  Jesuits  authorized  false- 
hood, perjury,  licentiousness — indeed,  all 
passions  and  crimes ;  and  that  it  taught 
homicide,  parricide^  and  regicide.  This, 
then,  was  the  character  of  that  body  which 
had  been  panegyrized  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Cork ;  and  the  opinion 
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he  had  quoted  was  fully  borae  out  hj  Bel- 
lannine.  He  might  mention  that  in  1820 
the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  Russia  bj 
Prince  Galitzin,  as  persons  who  had  en- 
dearoured  to.  pervert  the  Russian  youth 
from  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  and  whose 
continuance  in  the  country  was  incompati> 
We  with  the  peace  of  the  empire.  He  left 
these  historical  facts  to  the  consideration 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Cork, 
that  he  might  refute  them  if  he  could. 
When  he  looked  at  Ireland  —  when  he 
looked  at  Newfoundland — when  he  beheld 
the  power  and  influence  which  were  daily 
obtained  in  the  Colonies  by  Roman  Catho- 
lic ecclesiastics  over  the  minds  and  over 
the  consciences  of  those  who  were  under 
tbeir  direction  and  ^guidance — a  power 
which  might  excite  to  dangers  neither  re- 
mote nor  visionary ;  he  trusted  the  House 
would  not  consent  to  pass  a  Bill  which 
would  increase  those  dangers,  the  tendency 
of  which  would  be  to  excite  just  alarm  and 
apprehension  as  to  the  future.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  in  the  recollection  of  the  House, 
that  he  had  presented  to  it  a  petition 
which  was  committed  to  him  by  Roman 
Catholic^  resident  in  Lancashire,  whose 
conduct  was  in  every  respect  unexception- 
able ;  and  what  was  the  object  of  that  pe- 
tition ?  In  it  the  parties  prayed  for  legis- 
lative interference  that  they  might  be  pro- 
tected in  their  temporal  rights  as  Roman 
Catholic  layman  and  as  Roman  Catholic 
priests,  against  the  enactments  and  against 
the  claims  of  a  bishop  of  their  church. 
They  stated  that  their  chapel  was  closed 
at  the  pleasure  of  their  bishop — that  while 
the  bishop  declared  the  character*  of  their 
priest  to  DO  unexceptionable,  yet  he  would 
not  be  allowed  to  officiate.  And  what  did 
the  petitioners  require  ?*To  have  the  power 
to  take  such  a  case  before  the  tribunals  of 
this  country.  What  was  the  answer  now 
about  to  be  given  to  a  claim  so  just  and  so 
reasonable  ?  Why,  that  you  will  strenghten 
the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  that  church 
— that  you  will  increase  their  power  by  re- 
moving from  the  Statute-book  those  pro- 
tests which  are  there  reeonled  against  the 
exorcise  of  ecclesiastical  power  in  spiritual 
matters.  If  supremacy  were  allowed  in 
spiritual  matters,  the  same  supremacy 
would  be  exercised  over  every  other  mat- 
tor,  for  there  was  not  a  relation  of  social 
life  over  which  the  Church  of  Rome  did 
not  claim  a  power  and  a  control  absolute 
and  positive.  If  they  would  take  away 
from  the  Statute-book  the  Act  of  Supre. 
macy,  they  would  take  away  one  of  the 


greatest  safeguards  of  the  ConsHtution! 
by  doing  so  they  would  unquestionably 
make  themselves  responsible  for  all  the 
consequences  which  would  flow  from  sneh 
a  step.  He  would,  therefore,  appeal  to 
the  House  to  reconsider  the  whole  matter. 
He  would  also  throw  the  onus  of  the  re- 
sponsibility on  Her  Majesty's  GoTemmenty 
if  they  would  give  their  support  to  such  a 
Bill — a  Bill  which  proposed  to  make  seri- 
ous alterations  in  the  Statute-book.  He 
would  appeal  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
who  came  down  to  that  House  to  pass  a 
measure  which  first  shattered  his  party. 
He  would  ask,  was  he  prepared  to  make 
such  alterations  in  the  law  of  1829  aa 
would  place  on  the  same  level  the  areh«> 
bishops  and  bishops  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the 
Church  of  England?  If  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  intended  this  change,  among  all 
his  other  changes,  it  would  be  well  were 
the  House  so  informed.  If  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  said  he  did  not  mean  to  alter 
the  enactment  of  1829,  but  that  he  merely 
intended  to  give  his  support  to  the  first  part 
of  the  Bill,  and  which  referred  to  the  re* 
peal  of  the  oath  of  supremacy,  let  his 
views  be  so  stated  ;  but  he  would  ask  the 
House,  was  it  right,  or  was  it  consistent 
in  any  Minister  of  the  Crown,  to  take 
away  from  the  Statute-books  those  enact* 
ments  which  constituted  the  best  safe* 
guards  that  could  be  devised  against  eccle- 
siastical power  and  ecclesiastical  eneroaeh- 
ments,  and  to  support  a  measure  whieh 
would  endanger  the  best  interests  of  the 
State?  Upon  those  grounds  he  would 
move — **  That  this  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  said  Committee  upon  this  day  six 
months." 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  :  I  wish  to  make  an 
appeal  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Watson)  who  has  charge  of  this  Bill. 
That  hon.  Gentleman  was  not  present  when 
the  Bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  when 
I  had  the  honour  of  supporting  the  princi* 
pie  of  the  measure.     1  am  decidedly  fa- 
vourable to  the  removal  from  the  Statute- 
book  of  pains  and  penalties  affecting  our 
Roman  Catholic  fellow  subjects  on  account 
of  their  religious  opinions;  and  I  therefore 
supported  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
without  hehitation.     I  wish  to  call  the  at- 
tention uf  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
I  Kinsale  (Mr.  Watson),  and  of  the  House, 
I  to  the  present  position  of  affdirs  with  re- 
*  snect  to  a  measure  of  this  description.    At 
the  close  of  the  laftt  Sension  of  Paritament, 
i  Her  Majeety*B  Government  nnderlook  to 
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refer  the  consideration  of  all  statutes  af- 
fecting our  Roman  Catholic  fellow  sub- 
jects, and  Protestant  Dissenters,  to  the 
Criminal  Law  Commission.  The  subject 
hare  been  carefully  investigated  by  that 
Commission.  A  Re{)ort  had  been  made 
by  them  ;  and  founded  on  that  Report  the 
Government,  on  their  own  responsibility, 
have  introduced  a  Bill  in  many  respects 
going  on  in  all  fours  with  the  Bill  now 
before  this  House,  and  in  some  respects 
further ;  for  the  Bill  in  this  House  is  con- 
fined to  the  relief  of  our  Roman  Catholic 
fellow  subjects,  whereas  the  Bill  recom- 
mended by  the  Criminal  Law  Commission- 
ers, and  introduced  by  the  Government 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  goes  further,  and 
includes  in  its  provisions  Protestant  Dis- 
senters as  well  as  Roman  Catholics.  We 
know  by  the  Votes  of  the  House  of  Lords 
that  that  Bill  has  received  a  second  reading, 
after  having  undergone  an  ample  discussion 
m  that  House;  and  many  suggestions  from 
quarters  deserving  the  utmost  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  having 
been  offered  for  the  amendment  of  that 
Bill,  those  suggestions  are  now  under 
the  consideration  of  the  servants  of  the 
Crown.  I  have  every  belief  that  that  Bill 
will  pass  the  other  House,  and  that  in  a 
very  short  time  it  will  come  down  to  this 
House ;  and,  having  the  sanction  of  the 
other  House,  it  will  be  presented  to  this 
House  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown. 
Under  these  circumstances,  is  it  not  a  rea- 
sonable suggestion  on  my  part,  having  sup- 
ported the  principle  of  this  Bill,  and  being 
prepared  to  defend  many  of  its  details  also 
— ^for  many  are  identical  with  the  measure 
proposed  by  the  Government — when  I  ask 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  to  postpone 
the  further  progress  of  this  Bill  until  we 
have  time  to  see  and  consider  the  other 
measure  I  have  adverted  to  ?  I  think  that 
the  course  I  suggest  is  most  reasonable, 
and  that  it  will  promote  the  main  object 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  has 
in  view.  I  venture  to  offer  this  suggestion 
to  the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  not  in  any 
spirit  of  hostility  to  his  Bill,  for  I  am  fa- 
vourable to  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  respect  to  pains  and  penalties  im- 
posed on  them  by  obsolete  laws ;  but,  as  I 
stated  last  Session,  and  also  in  this,  I  can- 
not concur  in  those  clauses  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member's  Bill  which,  in  respect 
to  religious  orders  in  this  country,  &c.,  go 
to  repeal  the  provisions  made  by  the  Ca- 
tholic Emancipation  Act  of  1829.-  I  think, 
after  what  I  have  stated,  the  House  might 


be  spared  a  lengthened  discussion  now, 
which  I  am  afraid,  from  the  spirit  in  which 
my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Colquhoun)  has  opened 
it,  would  not  be  remarkable  either  for  tem- 
per or  calmness.  The  House  might  be 
spared  the  necessity  of  embarking  into  a 
polemical  debate  ;  and  I  do  hope,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  stated,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  will  be  induced  to  post- 
pone his  Motion  for  proceeding  trith  this 
Bill  at  present. 

Mr.  WATS 05  was  sorry  that  he  could 
not  accede  to  the  suggestion  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  This  Bill  tras  not  a  new 
one.  He  had  originally  given  notice  of  it 
in  1843,  and  in  1844  it  was  brought  into 
the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Beaumont. 
It  passed  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  it  was  altered  in  several 
clauses  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  a  Bill 
which  no  bishop  on  the  bench  could  object 
to.  Last  year  he  agAin  introduced  a  Bill 
on  the  subject ;  but  it  was  thrown  out  at 
the  end  of  the  Session,  without  any  opinion 
being  expressed  by  the  Government,  either 
favourable  or  Unfavourable,  with  respect  to 
it.  The  Bill  now  before  the  House  had  been 
introduced  this  Session;  and  there  had  also 
been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords 
another  Bill,  drawn  by  Sir  E.  Ryan,  the 
late  Chief  Justice  of  India.  His  Bill  being 
fixed  to  come  on  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  day,  a  movement  took  place  in  another 
place  last  Thursday,  and  a  discussion  was 
had  on  the  Bill  there.  That  Bill,  how- 
ever, was  essentially  different  from  his, 
and  there  were  clauses  in  his  Bill  on  which 
the  opinion  of  that  House  must  be  taken. 

The  Earl  of  ARUNDEL  and  SURREY 
was  not  present  at  the  last  discussion  on 
this  subject,  and  wished,  therefore,  to  say 
a  few  words  on  the  present  occasion.  He 
admired  the  skill  and  talent  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Newcastle,  but  he  would  not 
enter  into  the  discussion  in  that  temper 
which  had  been  noticed  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham)  as  characterizing 
the  hon.  Member's  observations.  What- 
ever might  be  the  accusations  against  the 
Jesuits,  he  believed  that  they  were  the 
most  ill-used  and  injured  men  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  They  were  actuated  by  mo- 
tives for  the  good  of  religion  and  the  good 
of  mankind.  There  was  hardly  a  Chris- 
tian charity  for  which  religious  bodies  were 
not  organized  in  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion, for  the  purpose  of  exercising  it  to  the 
utmost  practical  extent.  Let  them  go  into 
the  hospitals,  and  they  would  see  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity,  those  angels  upon  earth. 
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Looking,  also,  to  the  operations  of  the 
Capuchins,  the  Franciscans,  and  other 
orders,  he  would  say  that  they  did  not 
meet  with,  except  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  such  devotion  to  charity.  Ho  would 
leave  to  others  more  able  than  himself  to 
enter  into  details  respecting  the  present 
Bill,  and  would  content  himself  with  offer- 
ing his  thanks  to  its  promoters. 

Sir  R.  PEEL:  I  am  sorry  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  does  not  see  fit  to 
accede  to  the  reasonable  and  just  appeal 
made  to  him  by  my  right  hon.  Friend. 
When  tho  Executive  Government,  at  the 
express  wish  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
has  undertaken  to  legislate  on  this  subject, 
and  has  actually  produced  the  result  of 
their  deliberations  in  the  shape  of  a  Bill, 
which  has  been  read  a  secona  time  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  touching  on  many  of  the 
subjects  included  in  this  Bill,  it  is  contrary 
to  all  usage  for  an  individual  Member  of 
Parliament  to  insist  on  proceeding  with  a 
Bill  like  the  present  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, before  the  BiU  introduced  by  the 
Government  comes  to  be  discussed  in  this 
House.  A  course  like  this  places  the  Go- 
vernment in  an  unusual  situation.  Va- 
rious suggestions  having  been  made  for  the 
amendment  of  the  BiU  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  re- 
quires that  while  those  Amendments  are 
under  consideration,  we  should  in  this 
House  proceed  to  express  our  opinion  on 
the  clauses  of  his  BiU,  and  thus  enter 
into  a  premature  discussion  of  the  sub- 
,  ject.  In  any  enactment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  from  the  Statute-book 
obsolete  Acts,  which  may  be  put  in  force 
to  gratify  individual  pique  or  revenge,  I 
cordially  agree;  and  I  gave  a  proof  of  my 
readiness  to  admit  that  principle  by  record- 
ing my  vote  in  favour  of  the  removal  of  ccr 
tain  penalties  injuriously  a£Fecting  our  Ro- 
man Catholic  fcUow  subjects  in  a  former 
Session  of  Parliament.  I  took  charge  of 
a  BiU  for  that  purpose;  but  when  I  did  so, 
the  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  observed, 
that  this  was  partial  legislation,  because 
there  were  many  obsolete  statutes  affecting 
Protestant  Dissenters  also  ;  and  the  hon. 
Member  observed  that  we  were  going  to 
reUeve  tho  Roman  Catholics  and  leave  the 
law  as  respected  Protestant  Dissenters  un- 
touched. It  was  suggested  then,  that  it 
would  bo  better  to  consider  generally  tho 
law  with  respect  to  those  who  differ  from 
the  Church  or  England,  and  to  legislate  in 
a  comprehensive  spirit,  providing  for  ail 
classes,  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestant 


Dissenters.  I  acknowledged  the  jnstice  of 
that  principle,  and  a  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  this  subject ;  and 
the  Report  of  the  Commission  having 
been  presented,  the  Government  intro- 
duced a  BiU  generally  embracing  the  sub- 
ject. That  BiU  has  been  read  a  second 
time  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  we  arc  not 
wiUing  that  any  undue  delay  should  inter- 
pose in  the  way  of  its  further  progress. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  would  rather 
discuss  the  subject  when  it  shaU  be  brought 
forward  by  the  Government  in  this  House, 
than  be  now  forced  to  enter  into  a  prema- 
ture  discussion  of  it,  and  I  therefore  wish 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  had  as- 
sented to  the  proposal  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend,  and  had  postponed  his  BiU  on  the 
present  occasion.  If  he  does  not  think  fit 
to  accede  to  a  request  so  reasonable  and  so 
much  in  conformity  with  general  practice, 
I  must  record  my  dissent  to  his  course  of 
proceeding  by  voting  against  the  further 
progress  of  the  Bill. 

Lord  J«  RUSSELL:  If  the  two  BUls. 
that  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  one 
now  before  the  House  of  Commons,  con- 
templated in  their  general  scope  the  same 
end,  I  think  the  appeal  made  to  the  hon* 
and  learned  Member  would  be  not  only 
reasonable  but  conclusive  ;  but  it  appears 
that  the  measure  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  may  be  described  as  consisting 
of  two  parts.  One  of  these  has  reference 
to  obsolete  penalties  against  Roman  Catho- 
lics, which  might  be  revived  for  a  vexatious 
purpose,  and  these  tho  Government  pro- 
pose to  aboUsh  not  only  as  regards  Roman 
CathoUcs  but  also  as  regards  Protestant 
Dissenters,  and  have  brought  a  BiU  into 
the  House  of  Lords  for  that  purpose.  Now, 
if  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man went  no  further  than  that,  I  think 
that  he  would  be  disposed  to  wait  for  tliat 
other  BiU,  and  see  how  far  it  effects  the 
same  object  as  he  has  in  view.  But  there 
is  another  class  of  cases,  with  respect  to 
which  the  Criminal  Law  Commii^sioners 
offer  no  opinion.  The  Commissioners  re- 
ported only  on  what  properly  came  under 
their  consideration,  and,  consequently,  they 
found  out  what  were  the  ancient  and  obso- 
lete statutes  affecting  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestant  Dissenters;  and  proposed  a 
mode  by  which  the  law  should  be  altered, 
and  such  obsolete  restrictions  al>oUshed. 
But  when  they  came  to  other  penalties 
which  are  not  forgotten  or  obsolete,  but 
which  are  Uving  penalties,  enacted  in  1S29, 
these  Commissiooera  said,  what  it  was  in- 
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cumbent  on  them  to  say,  that  that  matter 
was  not  the.  matter  submitted  to  them,  that 
it  involyed  political  considerations,  and, 
therefore,  on  that  part  of  the  subject  they 
offered  no  opinion.  It  is  a  question  for  the 
Government  and  for  this  House  to  consider 
whether  those  penalties  should  be  in  any 
way  modified  or  repealed.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  brings  in  his  Bill  for 
that  purpose.  Whether  he  is  right  in  ask- 
ing the  House  to  repeal  those  penalties, 
there  is  no  occasion  on  this  particular  ques- 
tion relative  to  the  postponement  of  the 
Bill  to  say;  but  it  is  quite  obvious  that  this 
is  different  matter  from  that  included  in  the 
Bill  of  the  Government  in  the  other  House. 
Therefore  I  think  that  the  Government 
ought  to  declare  whether  they  are  now,  or 
whether  they  will  be,  when  their  Bill  comes 
down  from  the  House  of  Lords,  disposed  to 
consider,  modify,  or  repeal  any  of  these 
enactments  of  the  law  of  1829.  If  they 
are  not  prepared  to  do  so  now,  but  would 
be  prepared  when  the  Bill  comes  from  the 
other  House  to  add  clauses  for  that  pur- 
pose, then  when  that  Bill  came  to  be 
introduced  into  this  House,  wo\ild  be 
the  most  convenient  time  for  consider- 
ing the  subject ;  but  if  they  say  that  they 
have  made  up  their  minds  that  the  law 
of  1829  is  to  be  the  perpetual  law  of 
the  land,  in  that  case  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  would  be  justified  in  call- 
ing upon  the  House  for  its  decision  on  the 
subject. 

Sm  J.  GRAHAM  admitted  that  the 
present  Bill  might  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  and  suggested,  as  it  would  be  incon- 
venient to  discuss  now  that  part  of  the 
Bill  which  was  identical  with  the  Govern- 
ment measure,  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  should  divide  his  Bill  into  two, 
and  raise  the  discussion  on  the  latter  part, 
which  repealed  certain  provisions  of  the 
Emancipation  Act  of  1829.  To  that  re- 
peal he  was  opposed ;  but,  as  the  noble 
Lord  used  the  term  **  modify,"  as  well  as 
"repeal,"  he  would  not,  without  seeing 
what  those  modifications  were,  pledge  him- 
self absolutely  against  them. 

Mr.  WATSON  did  not  see  any  particu- 
lar objection  to  take  the  course  suggested. 
The  question  he  wished  to  discuss  with  the 
Government  was,  whether  those  penal 
enactments  of  the  Act  of  1829  which  had 
been  referred  to  were  to  remain  the  law  for 
ever,  however  contrary  they  might  be  to 
the  feelings  of  the  country  at  large.  On 
that  question  he  must  take  the  sense  of  the 
House.    He  hoped  he  might  be  allowed  to 


go  on  at  once  with  the  contested  clauses,  or 
it  would  be  too  late  in  the  Session. 

Mr.  speaker  :  If  the  feiUis  to  be  di- 
vided  into  two  parts  in  Committee,  there 
must  be  an  instruction  to  that  effect ;  and 
this  cannot  be  moved  unless  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Newcastle  (Mr.  Colquhoun)  with- 
draw his  Amendment. 

Mr.  colquhoun  declined  to  with- 
draw it. 

Mr.  O'CONNELL  felt  that  he  had  been 
personally  assailed  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Newcastle,  whose  memory  was  not  very 
accurate;  though  he  was,  no  doubt,  not 
disposed  to  state  what  he  knew  to  be  un- 
true. That  hon.  Member  had  boasted  of 
what  he  deemed  the  triumph  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oxford  over  him  on  the  subject 
of  Galileo.  Now,  having  spoken  upon  that 
subject  without  the  least  premeditation,  he 
had  mistaken  the  name  of  the  Pope  who 
was  at  the  expense  of  publishing  an  ac- 
count of  the  system  of  Copernicus.  That 
was  the  extent  of  his  error ;  but  the  Court 
of  Rome  was  never  opposed  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  motion  of  the  globe.  The  real 
difference  between  him  and  hon.  Members 
opposite  was,  that  he  had  asserted  that 
Galileo,  instead  of  being  imprisoned  for 
years,  as  had  been  repeatedly  asserted,  and 
was  generally  believed  in  England,  was 
only  in  gaol  for  parts,  of  three  days.  That 
statement  he  now  repeated,  and  in  the 
main  point  he  was  perfectly  right,  though 
he  had  been  inaccurate  as  to  the  name  of 
a  Pope;  However,  this  was  a  subject  of 
little  consequence;  he  turned  to  one  of 
moment — ^the  subject  of  the  Jesuits.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Newcastle  (Mr.  Colqu- 
houn) had  suggested  that  we  should  imitate 
the  example  of  France  in  religious  matters. 
He  quoted  the  French,  and  a  French 
statesman,  as  an  authority,  and  would  have 
us  follow  that  example.  There  was  some 
novelty  in  recommending  the  example  of 
France  on  matters  of  religion;  it  might 
not  be  the  less  desirable,  though  it  was 
usually  thought  so.  The  hon.  Member 
had  referred  to  M.  Thiers,  and  had  called 
him  a  great  statesman.  He  could  not 
quite  agree  in  that  description  of  M.  Thiers, 
Had  he  not  endeavoured  to  stimulate  the 
anti-Anglican  feeling  in  France,  in  order 
to  raise  himself  to  power  ?  Could  he  be  a 
good  man  or  a  great  statesman  who  for 
his  own  pui*poses  condescended  to  minister 
to  the  bad  prejudices  of  his  fellow  country- 
men ?  The  hon.  Member  was  utterly 
wrong  as  to  the  Jesuits ;  he  had  before 
challenged  the  hon.  Member  to  bring  proof 
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vf  %ny  one  crime  agftinst  tbem;  and  what 
aiW  a  long  search  had  he  produced  ?  A 
«>«»uulUtion — ^not  a  judioiai  eentence  or 
determination — in  1762,  calumniating  the 
Jesuits.  But  had  the  hon.  Member  acted 
fairly  in  not  telling  the  House  that  all  the 
French  bishopB,  with  an  archbishop  at  their 
head,  a  member  of  one  of  the  first  families 
in  France,  protested  against  its  promulga- 
tion, and  that  the  acts  of  that  Parliament 
showed  already  that  spirit  of  infidelity 
which  afterwards  broke  out  in  the  atheis- 
tical and  sanguinary  excesses  of  the  revo- 
lution? These  were  the  patrons  of  the 
hon.  Member's  cause ;  and  he  wished  the 
hon.  Member  ioy  of  his  new  friends.  Did 
the  hon.  Member  forget  the  eulogium  with 
which  a  King  of  France  restored  the  Je- 
suits ?  Nothing  was  more  familiar  to  the 
scholars  of  Europe  than  the  vile  spirit  in 
which  that  decree  of  the  French  Parliament 
was  framed  of  which  the  hon.  Member  had 
made  so  much.  But,  in  fact,  the  hon. 
Member  had  shrunk  from  proving  his  alle- 
gation. The  hon.  Member  had  been  sin- 
gularly unfortunate  in  his  illustrations ;  M. 
Thiers  was  his  model  of  a  statesman,  and 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  his  model  of  piety, 
lie  now  repeated  his  challenge  to  the  hon. 
Member  to  bring  any  proof  against  the 
Jesuits.  They  were  the  greatest  benefac- 
tors both  of  literature  and  religion  that 
the  world  ever  saw,  as  well  as  an  example 
of  friendly  a^d  kindly  fellowship  among 
themselves.  The  hon.  Member  seemed  to 
think  that  he  had  formerly  assailed  the 
Jesuits  in  that  House ;  but  that  he  utterly 
denied.  He  once  had  to  make  a  distinction 
between  Maynooth  and  Clongowes ;  but  no 
word  did  he  ever  drop  in  derogation  of  the 
Jesuits.  He  knew  their  history  and  their 
services,  and  was  proud  of  this  opportunity 
of  defying  their  enemies  to  produce  any- 
thing agamst  them. 

Mr.  FINCH  wished  to  correct  a  mistake 
into  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Cork  had  fallen,  in  saybg 
that  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Colquhoun)  wishca 
them  to  follow  the  example  of  Franco  in 
reference  to  religious  matters.  His  hon. 
Friend  had  not  done  so,  as  he  had  merely 
quoted  the  case  of  France  in  support  of  a 
matter  of  fact.  In  reference  to  the  Je- 
suits, he  did  not  wish  to  make  an  obaerva* 
tio«  that  would  have  the  effect  of  throwing 
odium  upon  them,  as  he  admitted  that  they 
might  often  have  been  calumniated ;  but  if 
they  had,  he  must  still  bear  in  mind  that  on 
account  of  their  dangerous  tenets  they  had 
been  expelled  from  almost  every  State  b 


Europe,  and  even  Pope  Clement  XIV.  bad 
found  it  necessary  to  issue  a  bull  for  their 
suppression,  the  languaffe  of  which  he 
woidd  not  repeat,  lest  it  should  be  offensive 
to  the  feelings  of  hon.  Members  opposite. 

Lord  R.  GROSVENOR  did  not  rise  to 
make  any  observations  on  the  Order  of 
Jesuits,  but  to  notice  some  expressions 
that  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  near  him,  the  Member  for  Cork, 
That  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr. 
0*Connell)  had  denied  to  M.  Thiers  the 
character  of  a  statesman,  and  even  of  ^ 
good  man,  because  he  had  availed  himself 
of  the  anti-Anglican  prejudices  of  his 
countrymen  to  excite  feelings  of  hostility 
between  this  country  and  his  own.  He 
trusted  he  might,  without  offenee,  tell  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  that  he  hoped 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would  not 
forget  the  accusation  he  had  so  justly  made 
against  M.  Thiers ;  but  that  the  words  he 
had  used  would  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances  be  indelibly  engraven  on  the 
memory  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
himself. 

Mr.  p.  HOWARD  begged  to  call  the 
attention  of  txQ  hon.  Member  who  declared 
that  the  Jesuits  had  been  banished  ont  of 
every  country  in  Europe,  to  the  fact  thai 
the  wisest  of  European  monarchs,  Frede* 
rick  the  Great,  had  given  them  a  refuge  in 
Prussia.  As  the  preservers  and  restorers 
of  literature,  the  merits  of  that  Order  were 
recognized  throughout  the  world ;  and  he 
was  sure  the  liberal  people  of  this  country 
would  offer  no  opposition  to  the  repeal  of 
the  stringent  clauses  against  them  in  the 
Bill  of  George  IV. 

Me.  NEVVDEGATE  denied  that  the 
Jesuits  had  any  right  to  protection  or  pri* 
vilcges  as  a  religious  Order ;  they  resisted 
ecclesiastical  authority.  They  were  a  se- 
cret society,  evading  the  provisions  of  the 
Relief  Act,  and  entitled  to  no  favonr ;  nor 
ought  the  Government  to  rescind  for  them 
the  enactments  introduced  by  the  present 
Ministers  into  that  Act.  Let  no  feelings 
of  mistaken  benevolence  lead  the  House  to 
part  with  the  safeguard  at  present  on  the 
Statute-book. 

Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNES  observed, 
that  before  any  hon.  Member  talked  of  the 
Jesuits  as  if  they  were  here  secretly,  and 
did  not  avow  themselves,  ho  should  remem- 
ber tliat  for  a  great  many  years  the  larger 
part  of  the  Roman  Catholie  youth  of  &is 
country  had  been  intrusted  to  them  to  be 
educated ;  and  no  one  acouainted  with  that 
youth  could  deny  that  taey  were  honour* 
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ftble  and  manly,  as  well  as  learned  and  in- 
telligent. The  Jesuits  were  offensive  to 
the  French  Parliament  because  of  their 
learning  ;  and  the  state  of  feeling  towards 
them  in  France  must  be  totally  different 
from  what  it  was  here,  because  of  the 
monopoly  of  education  in  a  Government 
department  there. 

Sir  R.  peel  remarked,  that  as  the 
Amendment  was  not  withdrawn,  he  must 
vote  for  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Watson),  in  order  that  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
his  opinions  when  the  Bill  should  be  di- 
vided in  Committee  on  that  part  whioh 
would  repeal  portions  of  the  Act  of  1829 ; 
but,  in  giving  that  vote,  he  reserved  to 
himself  the  power  of  dealing  with  this  por- 
tion of  the  Bill  as  he  should  think  best. 
The  advisable  course  seemed  to  be,  to  go 
into  Committee  pro  formd,  add  some 
clauses,  of  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Watson)  had  given  notice, 
and  then  divide  the  Bill,  and  take  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  part  just  alluded  to  on  a 
subsequent  day ;  when  hon.  Members  would 
come  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  particu- 
lar subject  to  be  considered.  But  the  ori- 
ginal question  was,  "  That  the  House  re- 
'  solve  itself  into  Committee  on  this  Bill;" 
and  the  Amendment  proposed  to  leave  out 
the  words  subsequent  to  "  that,"  and  in- 
sert "  the  House  resolve  itself  into  Com- 
mittee on  this  day  six  months."  Now,  as 
the  question  put  would  be,  ''That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
question,"  the  Speaker  could  only,  if  it 
was  resolved  in  the  affirmative,  put  the 
question,  '*  That  1  do  now  leave  the 
chair;"  and  so  the  instruction  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  divide  the  Bill  into  two  could 
not  be  moved.  The  difficulty  would  be  re- 
moved if  the  hon.  Member  for  Newcastle 
withdrew  his  Amendment  by  consent.  As 
to  opportunity  for  discussion,  he  (Sir  K. 
Peel)  should  be  disposed  to  give  every 
facility  for  it ;  it  could  take  place  on  re- 
committing the  Bill  when  thus  divided. 

Mr.  LAW  thought  the  proposal  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  would  lead  the  House 
into  difficulties.  They  had  a  Bill  before 
them  on  the  responsibility  of  an  individual 
Member,  and  not  on  the  responsibility  of 
the  Government.  Not  only  was  it  not 
brought  forward  on  the  responsibility  of 
the  Government,  but  from  one-half  of  it 
the  Members  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment dissented.  Now,  they  all  understood 
that  a  more  comprehensive  measure  had 
been  introduced  into  another  place,  which 


would,  in  due  course,  be  submitted  to  that 
House ;  and  he  thought  they  would  be  re- 
moving difficulties,  instead  of  creating  them, 
if  they  negatived  the  present  measure,  and 
waited  till  the  other  Bill  was  brought  be- 
fore the  House. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  saw  no  difficulty  in 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  insisting 
upon  the  Motion  that  the  Bill  be  sent  into 
Committee ;  nor  did  he  see  any  substantial 
difficulty  in  the  course  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  proposed,  that  in  the 
event  of  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Newcastle  being  negatived,  and 
the  House  going  into  Committee,  the  hon, 
and  learned  Member  (Mr.  Watson)  should 
withdraw  the  first  part  of  the  Bill,  includ- 
ing all  the  clauses  down  to  those  which 
had  reference  to  the  Statute  of  1829,  and 
retaining  the  last  part  of  the  Bill.  That 
was  a  course  which  he  considered  highly 
satisfactory  under  the  circumstances ;  and 
he  therefore  thought  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  would  do  well  to  adopt  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mr.  WATSON'S  wish  was,  to  take  th» 
opinion  of  the  House  on  the  question  be* 
fore  them.  Suppose  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Newcastle  was  lost, 
and  the  House  went  into  Committee,  then 
he  meant  to  move  that  the  clauses  to  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  referred  should 
})$  struck  out.  Then  he  would  proppse 
that  other  clauses,  of  which  he  had  given 
notice,  should,  when  printed,  be  introduced 
into  the  Bill,  and  they  could  report  pro- 
gress, and  go  again  into  Committee  on  a 
future  day.  As  to  the  principle  of  the 
Bill,  that  had  already  been  settled  on  the 
second  reading.  In  reference  to  what  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  for  New- 
castle, he  would  just  remark  that  they  to- 
lerated Roman  Catholics  by  law  in  this 
country ;  that  Roman  Catholics  looked  to 
the  Pope  as  the  supreme  head  of  their 
church ;  and  all  he  asked  was,  that  they 
should  not  be  liable  to  punishment  for 
holding  opinions  which  were  tolerated  by 
law — in  snort,  all  he  asked  was,  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Act  of  1829  should  be  carried 
out.  As  to  those  animals  called  bulls,  he 
believed  they  were  exceedingly  innocent 
things ;  but,  should  they  contain  treason, 
surely  the  law  was  strong  enough  to  put 
them  down.  There  was  no  law  in  Scot- 
land or  Ireland  to  prevent  bulls  going  into 
those  countries.  That  was  perhaps  the 
reason  why  bulls  were  so  numerous  in  the 
latter  country.  As  to  the  regular  clergy, 
he  trusted  &e  House  would  deliberately 
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and  seriously  discuss  that  part  of  the  mea- 
sure. Those  persons  were  engaged  in  the 
duties  of  charity  and  religious  teaching; 
and,  if  they  were  improper  teachers,  and 
violated  the  laws  of  the  State,  then  they 
would  he  suhject  to  punishment.  All  he 
asked  was,  that,  like  other  citizens,  they 
should  he  permitted  to  practise  charity 
and  religion  so  long  as  they  did  so  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  duties  as  good  citizens. 
Were  an  attempt  made  to  enforce  the  law 
against  these  parties,  he  was  surie  the  good 
sense  of  the  country  would  rise  against  it. 
He  hoped  the  House  would  allow  the  Bill 
to  go  into  Committee. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  that  the 
hon.  Memher  for  Newcastle  had  stated 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  impose  any  penal- 
ties on  the  profession  of  religion.  The 
supremacy  of  the  Pope  either  was  or  was 
not  a  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion. If  it  were  not,  then  he  called  upon 
his  hon.  Friend  to  allow  this  Bill  to  pass ; 
and  if  it  were,  then  he  called  upon  him  to 
go  with  them  and  enforce  the  penalties. 
The  fact  was,  those  who  professed  to  he 
the  most  sincere  friends  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liherty,  very  often  turned  out  to  he 
the  most  hitter  of  its  foes. 

Mil.  ESTCOURT  would  only  detain  the 
HouMe  a  few  Ihinutes.  The  hon.  Memher 
who  had  charge  of  the  Bill  had  stated, 
that  he  intended  to  expunge  all  the  clauses 
down  to  that  which  related  to  the  Statute 
of  George  IV.  He  thought  there  was  an 
improper  secrecy  ohserved  with  regard  to 
the  Bill ;  for  when  he  had,  on  a  previous 
occasion,  made  some  ohservations  with  re- 
spect to  this  particular  Bill,  they  were  not 
received  with  much  favour ;  but  a  different 
opinion  now  appeared  to  prevail.  This 
only  he  would  Say,  that  if  the  clauses  of 
the  Act  of  1829  were  repealed,  it  would 
he  a  violation  of  the  contract  which  was 
entered  into  in  1829.  The  Bill  was,  in 
fact,  a  Bill  for  an  Amendment  of  the  Act 
of  1829  ;  and  if  it  had  been  introduced 
with  that  avowed  object,  his  right  hon. 
Friend  below  him  (Sir  R.  Peel)  would 
have  met  it  with  his  unquestionable  oppo- 
sition, lie  would  suggest  that  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Watson)  should  avail  himself 
of  the  proposition  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department.  By  doing  so, 
that  hon.  Member  would  undoubtedly  lose 
nn  advantage  which  he  had  obtained,  un- 
fairly obtained ;  but  he  did  not  doubt,  that 
from  the  respectability  of  that  Gentleman, 
he  would  readily  give  it  up,  and  not  shuffle 
A  measure  like  this  through  the  House. 


Ma.  B.  ESCOTT  said,  it  soemed  to 
be  thought  that  an  unfair  advantage  had 
been  taken  on  the  second  reading  of  tho 
measure;  but  this  assertion  was  wholly 
without  foundation.  He  considered  it  quite 
useless  for  the  House  to  discuss  now  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  which  had  been  al- 
ready settled  on  the  second  reading.  A 
full  opportunity  would  be  given  on  the 
third  reading  for  the  most  ample  disciuaioii 
of  the  whole  question. 

Mb.  COLQUHOUN  understood  the  pro- 
posal of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
as  recommended  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
to  be  to  leave  out  in  Committee  all  the  first 
part  of  the  Bill  on  which  there  was  an 
agreement  between  them,  and  to  retain 
that  part,  relating  to  the  Act  of  1829,  on 
which  they  differed.  Was  it,  then,  to  be 
understood  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
and  those  who  agreed  with  him,  were  ready 
to  vote  for  the  Bill  as  thus  altered  ? 

Mr.  SPOONER  rose  amidst  cries  of 
"  Divide,'*  and  expressed  his  disapproval 
of  the  Bill,  and  contended  that  it  was  not 
competent  for  the  House  in  that  stage  to 
make  the  proposed  division  of  the  Bill. 
He  told  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  that  in  giving  his  assent  to  the  mea- 
sure, he  would  be  violating  the  pledge  he 
had  given  at  the  passing  of  the  Bill  of 
1829. 

Sir  R.  peel  must  say  he  had  never 
heard  a  greater  perversion  of  his  meaning. 
He  really  conld  not  envy  Gentlemen  who 
had  such  suspicions  respecting  compacta 
he  had  entered  into.  He  might  take  that 
opportunity,  however,  of  stating  that  he 
could  not  concur  in  any  proposition  tending 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  1829.  Was  the 
hon.  Gentleman  aware  how  the  case  stood  ? 
If  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
moved  to  omit  the  first  part  of  the  Bill,  the 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  Spooner)  must  have 
agreed  with  him.  What,  then,  would  have 
remained  but  a  Bill  to  repeal  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  1829  ?  Now,  be 
was  not  prepared  to  give  any  opinion  in 
favour  of  that  proposal,  as  he  haa  already 
stated;  nor  did  his  suggestion,  that  tho 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  should  divide 
the  Bill,  lead  to  any  such  inference;  all  he 
wished  was,  that  the  House  might  know 
clearly  what  they  ha^l  to  deal  with,  so  that 
the  opinion  of  the  House  might  be  fairly 
taken  on  the  latter  Bill. 

The  House  divided  on  tho  Question,  that 
the  words  proposed  to  lie  left  out  stand 
part  of  the  Question: — Ares  llU;  Noes 
G7  :  Majority  43. 
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House  in  Committee. 

Mr.  WATSON  said,  he  should  propose 
to  divide  the  Bill,  and  to  strike  out  the 
first  three  clauses;  then  that  the  Chair- 
man report  progress;  and  that  the  Bill  be 
recommitted  on  Wednesday  fortnight. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

On  the  Question,  that  the  Ist  Clause 
of  the  second  part  stand  part  of  the  BUI, 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  was  very  suspi- 
cious of  the  conduct  of  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, which  he  thought  it  the  duty  of 
those  hon.  Members  who  were  sincerely 
attached  to  the  Constitution  to  watch  with 
a  close  and  jealous  eye.  He  had  enter- 
tained suspicions  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
ever  since  1829.  He  thought  it  very  ques- 
tionable whether  or  no  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet was  a  Protestant  or  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic. He  should  be  disposed  to  think  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  was  a  Roman  Catholic. 
He  held  a  petition  in  his  hand  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Lincoln  city,  against  the 
Bill  now  under  consideration;  and  the  rea- 
son it  was  not  more  numerously  signed  was, 
because  they  felt  disgusted  at  the'  line  of 
conduct  pursued  by  Sir  R.  Peel  on  the 
question  of  the  Maynooth  Grant;  for  when 
no  less  than  10,253  petitions,  contain- 
ing 1,288,742  signatures,  were  presented 
against  that  grant,  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
said,  the  greater  was  the  number  of  peti- 
titions  against  the  grant,  the  more  resolved 
he  was  to  interfere.  He  disclaimed  any 
uncharitable  or  unkind  feeling  towards  his 
Roman  Catholic  fellow  subjects;  but  felt  it 
his  duty  to  oppose  the  Minister  of  a  Pro- 
testant Queen,  when  he  introduced  mea- 
sures which  he  considered  would  be  sub- 
versive of  the  principles  upon  which  the 
Church  and  Constitution  of  this  country 
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had  lon^  been  def^ded.  He  felt  enlirelj 
with  his  hon.  Friend  below  him  (Mr. 
Spoonet')  that  great  caution  should  be 
exercised  in  acceding  to  any  such  conces- 
sions, and  advised  his  hon.  Friend  to  be- 
ware of  the  Spring-guns  and  man-traps 
with  which  the  Treasuiybenches  abounded. 

Mb.  law  moved  as  an  Amendment, 
that  the  clause  be  omitted.  His  object 
was  to  get  rid  of  the  Bill  altogether.  He 
apprehended  his  Amendment  was  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  one. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  must  saj.  that  he 
did  not  think  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man (the  Recorder)  acted  fairly  to  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  Watson).  The 
mode  of  proceeding  suggested  by  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  woidd  not  prevent  the 
fullest  discussion  hereafter.  It  was  not  at 
all  usual  to  oppose  a  Motion  such  as  that 
proposed.  He  must  say  that  he  did  not 
think  the  course  taken  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Recorder  handsome  or  courteous  to 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  or  just  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  LAW,  in  reply  to  the  noble  Lord, 
wished  again  to  say  that  his  object  was  to 
get  rid  of  the  Bill  altogether.  He  wished 
to  be  understood  as  being  no  party  to  the 
arrangement  proposed  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Oovemment. 
He  must  dissent  from  any  such  arrange- 
ment. It  was  proposed  that  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  dividing  his  Bill,  having  it  reprinted, 
and  bringing  it  forward  in  another  shape. 
He  was  opposed  to  that  for  these  reasons. 
The  BiU  was  not  brought  forward  on  the 
responsibility  of  the  Oovemment.  There 
was  a  measure  of  similar  character  on  its 
way  to  this  House,  which  was  sanctioned 
by  the  Oovemment;  and  besides  he  was  at 
a  loss  to  divine  what  might  be  the  conduct 
of  Oovemment  as  regarded  either  Bill, 
which  would  work  on  with  a  majority  ob- 
tained from  the  other  side  of  the  House. 
He  had  mo  confidence  whatever  in  the 
mode  in  which  this  measure  was  dealt  with, 
nor  any  trast  b  the  majority  which  would 
carry  it.  Ho  protested  against  this  line  of 
proceeding.  lie  had  the  greatest  personal 
regard  for  the  hon.  and  learned  Mover,  and 
in  any  matter  of  a  merely  personal  cha- 
racter, would  be  most  happy  to  oblige  him; 
but  he  must  not  forget  that  he  had  a  public 
duty  to  perform,  and  must  resist  to  the  ut- 
termost any  measure  which  had  a  pernici- 
ous tendency,  even  though  such  measure 
might  be  encouraged  by  the  head  of  the 
Goyenunent.    Uo  would  neither  aMiatin 


nor  be  any  jfsrij  to  those  arrangements 
between  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head 
of  th^  Government  and  the  other  side  of 
the  House — he  would  acknowledge  no  such 
compacts.  He  must  again  say,  that  he 
had  no  confidence  in  any  arrangements 
made  by  Gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the 
House  with  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite. 

Sir  R.  peel  :  I  hope  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  in  the  performance  of 
his  official  duties  manifests  more  temper- 
ance and  acutcness  than  he  has  done  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to-day.  There  really 
must  be  gross  misapprehension  of  the 
course  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man opposite  intebds  to  pursue ;  for  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  can  gain  no  ad- 
vantage whatever  by  that  course.  He  is 
merely  asking  us  to  do  that  which  it  would 
be  most  unjust  and  most  unusual  to  refuse. 
He  merely  seeks  to  render  this  Bill  more 
intelligible,  by  having  it  reprinted  in  a  di- 
vided form.  The  Bill  has  been  already 
divided;  a  portion  of  it  has  been  with- 
drawn by  the  consent  of  the  House;  all  the 
first  part  of  the  Bill  is  gone-^it  is  now,  I 
repeats  actually  divided.  This  is  the  se« 
cond  Bill.  I  must  say,  that  the  opposition 
to  the  Motion  is  most  unusual,  and  I  must 
say,  that  it  is  canying  political  hostility 
too  far  to  assert,  that  because  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  oppose  a  request  from  which, 
as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  the  House 
has  never  msscnted,  that  therefore  they 
are  to  be  charged  with  having  entered  into 
a  compact  with  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite. 

Mr.  LAW :  After  what  has  faUen  from 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  I  hope  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say,  that  I  think  1  have  a 
right  to  complau  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  adverted  to  the  discharge  of  my 
official  duties  in  another  place.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  reason  or  justice  in  the 
suggestion,  that  these  duties  are  not  dis- 
charged with  the  temper  and  attention  due 
to  them.  It  is  not  that  I  complain  of  the 
opinions  the  right  hon.  Baronet  may  per- 
sonally entertain,  but  when  he  is  talking  of 
courtesy,  he  has  no  right  to  make  such  un- 
courteotts  and  uncalled-for  observations.  If 
I  had  understood  that  the  effect  of  my  as- 
senting to  the  Motion  would  give  no  advan- 
tage to  the  other  side,  and  had  no  tendency 
to  promote  the  Bill,  I  should  not  have  op- 
posed it;  but  I  thought  otherwise. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATR  thought  it  wookl 
have  been  more  satisfactory  if  they  had 
had  the  Oovemment  measure  before  the 

I  House  previous  to  the  consideration  of  the 
one  now  before  them*    Uc  was  swti  how- 
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6Ter«  that  bis  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr. 
Law)  would  not  throW  ttniiecessary  oppddi- 
iion  in  the  way  of  the  hon.  ana  learned 
Member  (Mr.  Watson)  who  had  introduced 
the  Bill;  bdt  he  (Mr.  Ne^degate)  defied 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  *s  power  ot  explana- 
tion to  show  that  the  Government  were 
not  virtually  given  precedencfe  tb  this  bver 
the  other  measure,  for  which  they  Were 
themaelveft  responsible.  He  could  have 
wished  thai  the  right  hon.  Bftronet,  ih  op- 
posing his  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  had 
not  displayed  so  much  wartnth  of  temper. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet,  it  appeared,  was 
for  division  in  everything.  He  had  divided 
his  owh  party;  it  was  also  reported  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  divide  the  Bill  which 
was  about  to  reach  them  from  another 
place;  and  he  had  now  advised  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  to  divide  the  Bill  be- 
fore them.  With  respect  to  the  proposi- 
tion to  allow  the  Bill  to  pass  through 
Committee  pro  formd,  and  allowmg  it  to 
be  printed  in  its  amended  form,  he  thought 
that  the  House  should  agree  to  it,  in  oiSer 
that  they  might  really  see  what  it  was; 
for  it  was  impossible  td  know  that  at  pre- 
sent, and  it  i^as  equally  impossible  to 
know  the  intentions  of  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet. 

SIR  R.  P£EL :  I  must  say  that  those 
who  require  an  unruffled  temper  from  me, 
should  sfet  me  an  example  by  avoiding  im- 
putations which  really  rest  upon  no  other 
foundation  than  a  total  ignorance  of  what 
are  the  forms  of  the  House.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Newdegate)  gets  up  and 
eooUy  accuses  me  of  giving  precedence  to 
this  over  other  important  measures  before 
this  House.  [Mr.  N£WDE6ATb  :  Not 
before  this  House.]  I  gite  no  precedence 
whatever  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Watson).  I  don't  give  him  a  Government 
day  to  bring  it  forward;  it  will  not  take 
precedence  of  any  measure;  and  the  hon. 
Member  will  be  in  no  better  situation  in 
regard  to  its  discussion  than  he  would  have 
been  if  he  had  brought  it  forward  in  its 
Original  shape.  He  will  hate  to  take  some 
Wednesday  for  discussion,  and  so  far  from 
any  advantage  being  gained  to  the  mea- 
Bure  by  the  proposal  now  before  the  House, 
it  will  be  the  reverse.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man also  says  that  I  have  consented  to  the 
division  of  thia  Bill.  I  have  no  more  con- 
sented to  it  than  any  other  Member  of 
the  House.  There  was  no  instruction  to 
the  Committee  to  divide  the  Bill.  The 
House  went  into  Committee,  and  a  Motion 
waa  made  that  the  whole  of  the  first  part 


of  the  BiU  should  be  left  out;  and  if  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  any  objection  to  that 
proposition  he  otight  to  have  taken  the 
sense  of  the  House  upon  it.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Watson)  is  in  ex- 
actly the  same  position  as  he  ever  was.  I 
assure  the  House  that  I  have  had  no  com- 
pact with  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman. 
I  do  not  believe  I  ever  had  a  word  of  con- 
versation with  him  in  my  life.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Law)  has  said 
that  he  will  withdraw  his  Motion,  if  I  will 
give  him  my  pledge  to  oppose  the  Bill. 
I  will  give  no  such  pledge.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  has  no  right  to  attach 
auy  such  condition  to  his  Motion.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  cannot  con- 
sent to  repeal  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  of  1829,  which  the  country  regarded 
as  a  settlement;  but  I  will  not  give  any 
pledge  that  on  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem« 
her  consenting  to  withdraw  his  opposition 
to  this  measure,  I  shall  undertake,  what^ 
ever  may  be  the  provisions  of  the  Bill^ 
which  I  have  not  seen,  to  oppose  it  in  its 
future  stages.  I  can  say  nothing  mor& 
than  that  I  cannot  agree  to  any  substan- 
tial alteration  of  the  Act  of  1829.  1  again 
repeat,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
(Mr.  Watson)  will  gain  no  advantage  by 
his  proposal  which  he  has  not  a  perfect 
right  to  get;  but,  if  there  be  aily  dbubt 
about  it,  let  the  hon.  and  learUed  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Law)  persevere  in  his  Motion* 
ahd  withhold  the  concession  which  is 
usually  made  to  hon.  Members  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  Hou^e  to  tdiderstftnd 
their  measures  before  rejecting  th^m. 

Mr.  newdegate  said,  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  quite  misunderstood 
him.  He  had  never  accused  him  of  giving 
precedence  to  this  Bill  over  any  other  mea- 
sure before  the  House;  his  remarks  ap- 
plied entirely  to  the  other  measure,  which 
common  report  informed  them  wftd  likely 
to  reach  them  from  another  place. 

Mr.  law  withdrew  his  Motion. 

The  House  resumed.  Bill  reported,  and 
Report  to  be  taken  into  consideration  that 
day  fortnight. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE  BILL. 

The  House  went  into  Committee  upon 
the  Administration  Bill. 

A  few  verbal  Amendments  were  moved 
and  agreed  to  on  clauses  1  and  2. 

Mr.  law  moved  the  addition  of  a 
Clause  to  give  to  Criminal  Courts  power  to 
G2 
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award  hard  labour  and  the  costs  of  the 
prosecution  in  all  cases. 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  said,  that  the  clause 
proposed  by  his  hon.  Friend  was  a  very 
important  one.  He  looked  with  yery  great 
jealousy  to  any  extension  of  the  powers  to 
the  Criminal  Courts  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed by  the  clause.  It  required  great 
consideration  before  they  came  to  any  de- 
cision on  so  important  a  change  as  the 
•lause  contemplated.  He  could  not  say 
lie  was  quite  prepared  to  oppose  the  clause 
until  he  had  heard  the  reasons  of  his  hon. 
Friend. 

Mr.  law  explained,  that  the  clause 
was  merely  an  extension  of  the  powers 
contained  in  sec.  63,  chap.  74,  of  the  Act 
of  Geo.  IV.  He  knew  of  several  instances 
of  aggravated  assault,  which  had  been 
veiy  inadequately  punished,  in  consequence 
of  the  provisions  contained  m  the  7th  Geo. 
IV.  not  meeting  the  case.  By  the  present 
law,  in  case  of  conspiracy  and  of  assault, 
the  parties  who  brought  the  criminal  to 
justice  were  not  aUowed  the  expenses  of 
the  prosecution.  That  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  animadversion  day  after  day  for 
years,  and  it  had  not  yet  been  remedied. 
The  object  of  his  clause  was,  to  give  the 
Criminal  Courts  the  power  of  awarding 
reasonable  costs  in  all  cases  prosecuted  or 
tried  before  them. 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  should  feel  greatly 
obliged  if  his  hon.  Friend  would  withdraw 
his  clause  for  the  present,  and  propose  it 
again  on  the  bringing  up  of  the  Report. 
This  would  give  him  time  to  consider  the 
matter,  and  as  it  was  a  very  important 
Bubjeet,  the  clause  should  not  at  tnis  mo- 
ment be  pressed. 

Clause  withdrawn. 

The  House  resumed.  Report  to  be 
brought  up  this  day  week. 

House  adjourned  at  ten  minutes  to 
Five  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Thuriday,  May  7,  1846. 

Mnivrn.]   Puwjc  Biuj^—l*-  Fftandly  SoeMttwi  M- 
lliw  PtaMdntaBd). 
f^  W«lwn  AuHiiiUa. 
ItiporMd.    Buf(ht  (Smdnd). 

3*  and  p«Hd.  RaUvty.  4M.  Dtptaltat  D«diMdt  Ab» 
IkkMi  Dmth hy  AcdAmu  CnmiwiwiHwi, 
PcnrioHs  PiiBuirriiB.  By  Lord  Rtdwdiit.  from  Ctergy 
nd  DMMtttlnc  Minislcn  of  Wifia.  for  the  Adoptkm  of 
a  Tm  Houn*  Mowuvt,  tad  Ibr  iht  BtCtar  R«gulMkai  of 
r)Mlorici.~By  Uid  CMDpbdl*  Dram  Bdlobiiffh  and 
Pklstoy,  prsyliv  that  a  BUI  may  te  poMod  for  eonpcmtf  • 
Inf  Propritton  of  Land*  Ibr  tho  PuichaM  of  bltaa  ibr 
Cburchc*.  -By  tb«  Carl  of  cnanodoo.  and  irrvfal  otiitr 
•iMtUMClMntaMt 


ftir  the  Adoptkn  of  a  Miiwii  i 
Cotton  whew  tho  Ranto  araoBder  £6^  II 
llatM.~Froai  the  Burgh  and  Rcfdity  of  i 
fcnwr  of  the  Bttighi  (Seotlnd)  Bin.— Fn»  Uie  High  Caa> 
itablei  of  thedty  and  Ubaity  of  WartBBiaalv,  ad  Ifaa 
ievciBl  DlTWoai  of  Um  Huodrad  of  OmtMaa,  praytag 
tobaheardby  Ooaaiel^BiBitthaHJ^  OooMiriblBi  BOL 
— FKom  Bunicy  and  Habc^gham  EaTOi,  Ibr  iha  Bactv 
ObMnraaea  of.  nd  to  prevent  the  Sate  of  liUmtwrtng 
Liquors  oo.  the  Sabbath.— Pmn  the  Mayor, 
and  olhefi,  of  Doneaiter.  Ibr  the  Adoptloa  of  a  1 
fotfaeEnploymeataiid  RetomatluBof  1 
aoBcn.— Fran  OnardiaBa  of  the  Baabury  Uaion,  eooi. 
plaiotagof  the  ftaqucBt  iBtfodnctioa  of  SbmD  Ptttaito 
tiiat  UbIoo,  and  praying  fcr  •  aaoaa  wMBplara  aad  em- 
poiaarj  Syitea  of  VaaetaattoB. 

THE  CORN  LAWS. 

Lord  ASHBURTON  said,  that  he  did 
not  in  any  way  wiah  to  antidpate  the  im- 
portant discussion  on  this  subject  which 
would  shortly  come  before  their  Lordships. 
They  were  all  aware  of  what  had  passed 
elsewhere.  That  information  they  gamed 
from  the  Votes  of  the  other  House.  He 
was  now  only  anxious  that  when  the  Com 
Bill  did  come  before  their  Lordshipa  there 
should  be  no  delay,  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, occasioned  by  the  calling  for  any 
Papers  which  he  might  consider  requisite 
for  the  consideration  of  this  most  impor- 
tant subject.  He  did  not  wish  to  delay 
the  discussion  of  the  question,  and  there- 
fore he  would  now  move  for  two  or  three 
Papers  which  he  thought  their  Lordships 
should  have  before  them,  before  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  discussion  of  the  Qovem- 
ment  measure.  Their  Lordships  were  pro- 
bably aware,  that  that  measure  would  have 
the  important  consequence  of  letting  out 
of  bond  something  like  a  million  and  a  half 
of  quarters  of  wheat.  Now,  that  quantity 
was  something  like  four  or  five  timea  more 
than  ever  hi^  been  in  bond  during  the 
last  six  or  seven  years.  If  the  measure 
were  passed  at  all,  their  Lordships  ought 
to  pass  it  with  their  eyes  open,  and  with  a 
full  km 


knowledge  of  iJl  the  con 
which  it  was  likely  have  on  the  whole  of 
the  agricultural  population  of  this  country 
— a  subject  which,  in  Pariiament  as  well 
as  out  of  Parliament,  was  now  treated 
with  too  much  levity  and  indifference. 
He,  with  this  view,  therefore,  should  wish 
to  have  a  Return,  made  up  to  the  latest 

Seriod,  of  the  quantity  of  wheat  and  wheat- 
our,  of  oats,  oatmod,  and  barley,  under 
bond  in  the  United  Kingdom.  To  this 
there  could  be  no  objection,  and  it  was  a 
return  which  could  be  made  with  great 
distinctness.  Next,  he  should  wish  to  have 
a  return  of  the  quantity  of  the  same  im- 
ported since  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
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sent  year,  and  of  tlie  quantities  entered 
for  home  consumption ;  and  of  the  rate  of 
duty  paid  thereon.  He  would  also  wish 
for  a  return  of  the  amount  payable  for 
every  1002.  of  tithe  assessed  under  the 
Tithe  Commutation  Act  for  each  year 
since  the  passing  of  that  Act  down  to 
1845  inclusive. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  agreed  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  the  important  documents 
moved  for  by  his  noble  Friend  before  them. 
His  opinion  decidedly  was  that  the  letting 
of  that  one  and  a  half  million  of  quarters 
out  of  bond  would  produce  a  fall  in  the 
price  of  the  commodity ;  but  he  should  en- 
deavour at  the  proper  time  to  satisfy  their 
Lordships  that  that  depression  would  be 
only  temporary.  After  the  delay  which 
the  Com  Bill  had  already  experienced,  he 
trusted  that  it  would  now  be  expedited  as 
much  as  possible.  He  hoped,  also,  that 
the  Land  Burdens  Committee  would  en- 
deavour to  lay  their  important  Report 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House  as  early  as 
possible. 

Bael  FITZWILLIAM  recommended 
that  the  statement  should  extend  back  to 
the  year  1828,  when  the  last  Corn  Bill 
but  one  was  passed.  The  information 
might  be  on  the  Table  in  another  form ; 
but  it  was  desirable  that  the  same  Paper 
should  contain  the  whole.  The  quantity 
of  com  in  bond  at  present  was  unusually 
great ;  but  it  was  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  present  Com  Bill  had 
been  virtually  announced,  and  before  the 
country  for  the  last  six  months  ;  and  that 
being  the  case,  of  course  no  merchant  in 
his  senses  would  hurry  to  take  his  com 
out  of  bond. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  said,  that 
there  never  was  more  com  upon  the  far- 
mers' hands  than  at  this  moment.  If  the 
com  now  in  bond  had  been  let  in  to  con- 
sumption, he  believed  that  the  price  of 
com  would  have  been  much  lower.  The 
delay,  however,  in  passing  the  Com  Bill 
had  prevented  that  great  reduction  in 
price ;  and  so  far  the  farmer  had  been  a 
gainer  by  it.  They  talked  of  that  ques- 
tion as  if  it  were  settled.  He  (the  Duke 
of  Richmond)  did  not  believe  that  it  was 
settled,  for  he  could  not  imagine  that  so 
many  noble  Lords  on  the  Ministerial  side 
of  the  House  had  changed  their  opinions ; 
and  he  thought  that  there  were  still  some 
fixed  duty  advocates  on  the  opposition, 
who  would  not  be  induced  by  a  party  feel- 
ing to  vote  against  their  consciences. 

Easl  grey  was  of  opinion,  and  he 


spoke  from  some  practical  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  that  the  farmers  had  grievously 
suffered  from  the  delay  in  passing  the  Com 
Bill.  Noble  Lords  seemed  to  think  that 
the  home  growers  were  to  be  perfectly  de- 
luged with  wheat  when  they  removed  the 
dam  and  let  in  the  grain  now  in  bond» 
which  during  the  last  six  months  should 
have  been  flowing  in  to  the  market  in  a 
regular  current.  He  did  not  think  that 
the  farmer  would  suffer  in  consequence. 
The  farmer  had  suffered  considerably,  and 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  the  price  of 
wheat  had  been  lower,  in  consequence,  as 
he  believed,  of  foreign  wheat  not  having 
been  admitted.  It  was  notorious  that  a 
great  quantity  of  the  last  harvest's  wheat 
was  so  bad  from  the  wet  and  other  causes, 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  grind  it 
without  old  and  foreign  wheat.  He  knew 
that  in  the  north  of  England  that  was  al- 
most universally  the  case  with  the  wheat ; 
and  he  was  convinced  that  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  and  he  believed  that  through- 
out the  kingdom,  it  would  have  been  an 
immense  advantage  to  the  fanners  if  the 
ports  had  been  opened  in  November  or 
December  last,  so  that  they  might  have 
had  foreign  wheat  to  mix  with  their  own 
inferior  grain. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  said,  he  should  pro- 
bably be  able  to  lay  the  Report  of  the 
Land  Burthens  Committee  upon  the  Table 
of  the  House  early  next  week;  and  he 
should  hope  for  great  and  important  mea- 
sures resulting  from  that  Report. 

Motion  agreed  to.     Returns  ordered. 

VENTILATING  THE  HOUSES  OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
was  understood  to  inquire  whether  Mr. 
Gumey  was  to  be  permitted  to  give  evi- 
dence and  to  submit  estimates  for  venti- 
lating the  New  Houses  to  the  Committee 
now  sitting. 

Viscount  CANNING  said,  that  some 
years  ago  a  Committee  of  both  Houses  had 
recommended  the  adoption  of  Dr.  Reid's 
system  of  ventilation,  and  they  had  voted 
sums  of  money  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Mr. 
Gumey  had  made  an  application  to  him 
(Viscount  Canning)  upon  the  subject;  but 
he  conceived  that  in  a  matter  of  this  na- 
ture, on  which  a  Committee  of  the  House 
had  expressed  a  decided  opinion,  it  did 
not  become  him  to  depart  from  the  usual 
course.  If,  however,  their  Lordships 
thought  fit,  and  the  Committee  now  sit- 
ting reported  that  an  experiment  should 
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be  made  of  Mr.  Ournej*8  eystein,  there  was 
no  objection  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
GoTernment  to  give  it  a  fair  trial. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  said,  the  cause  of 
complaint  seemed  to  be  getting  worse  and 
vorse.  When  he  came  down  to  the  Honse 
in  a  morning,  the  air  was  not  respirable;  it 
was  really  quite  stifling.  He  was  therefore 
most  anxious  that  Mr.  Gnmey  should  hare 
a  trial,  for  it  was  impossible  he  could  make 
the  air  worse  than  it  was. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA  BILL. 

LoBD  LYTTELTON  moved  the  Second 
Beading  of  the  Bill  for  the  better  Govem- 
mcnt  of  the  Colony  of  Western  Austra- 
lia, the  principal  provisions  in  which  his 
Lordship  briefly  explained. 

Earl  GREY  was  glad  to  And  that  some 
amendments  were  about  to  be  made  in  the 
government  of  this  Colony,  but  he  could  not 
approve  of  all  the  provisions  of  the  Bill. 
His  opinion  was,  that  the  ancient  system, 
by  which  Colonies  were  allowed  to  manage 
their  own  affairs,  was  infinitely  safer,  wiser, 
and  better  than  that  which  of  late  years 
had  been  pursued.  The  condition  of  the 
whole  government  of  Australia  re<|uired 
immediate  redress,  and  to  be  put  in  a  con- 
dition for  permanent  improvement.  Un- 
less something  was  done  with  this  view, 
we  could  not  expect  the  Colony  to  make 
that  progress  which,  from  its  natural  ad- 
vantages, it  might  be  expected  to  exhibit. 
With  these  opinions,  if  he  entertained  the 
least  hope  of  success,  he  would  give  his 
opposition  to  the  Bill  in  its  present  shape; 
but  as  he  had  no  anticipation  of  any 
great  support,  ho  would  not  give  their 
Lordships  any  trouble  upon  the  subject. 

Lord  LYTTELTON  thought  it  would 
bo  most  unfair  to  throw  the  burdon  inci- 
dent to  self-government  upon  the  Colony, 
without  knowing  the  sentiments  of  the 
olonists. 

The  DcKE  of  RICHMOND  complained 
that  nothing  had  been  done  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  as  regarded  convicts. 
If  some  means  were  not  taken  for  their 
improvement,  he  should,  as  an  independent 
Peer  of  Parliament,  feel  it  his  duty  to  move 
for  a  Select  Committee  of  Inquiry;  for  in 
no  country  calling  itself  Christian  was  there 
a  class  in  a  worse  state  of  depravity  than 
were  the  unfortunate  men  who  had  been 
transported. 

Lord  LYTTELTON  assured  the  noble 
Duke  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
given  to  this  subject  the  consideration 
whieh  on  a  former  occasion  he  promised 


should  be  given  to  it;  and  he  had  strong 
hopes,  almost  amounting  to  a  certainty,  S 
bemg  able,  in  the  course  of  the  Session, 
to  btroduce  some  measure  upon  the  snb* 
ject. 

Bill  read  2«. 

OPPOSED  RAILWAY  BILLS. 

Lord  REDE  SD ALE  said,  it  was  im- 
portant both  to  their  Lordships  and  the 
public,  that  there  should  be  some  certainty 
as  to  the  time  after  which  the  House 
would  not  name  Select  Committees  for  the 
consideration  of  opposed  Private  BiUs.  It 
very  often  happened  that  as  the  Session 
advanced,  doubts  arose  in  the  minds  of  the 
promoters  of  Bills  whether  they  would  have 
time  to  carry  their  measure  through  that 
House;  and,  therefore,  it  was  desirable 
to  give  notice  of  the  last  day  upon  which 
Committees  would  be  appointed  to  decide 
on  Bills  which  were  opposed.  The  day  he 
proposed  to  name  was  ten  weeks  from  Mon- 
day next;  because,  beyond  that  period 
there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
Committees  to  sit  on  Bills  so  as  to  eivc 
them  due  consideration.  He  begged  to 
move — 

'*  Thst  the  Conmuttee  appointed  by  the  Uonse 
to  naxno  the  Select  Committees  for  the  Consider- 
ation of  Opposed  Prirate  BiUs  shaU  not  nam* 
any  suoh  Committee  on  any  Opposed  Railway 
PUI  aaer  Monday,  the  20th  of  July." 

The  Earl  of  WICRLOW  thought  the 
proposed  interference  most  unjust.  There 
never  had  been  such  an  accumulation  of 
business  as  during  the  present  Session,  and 
many  of  these  Bills  had  been  8uspcnd(>d, 
in  order  to  give  precedence  to  Bills  intro- 
duced by  Government.  The  Bill  introduced 
by  the  noble  Lord  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  (the  Bari  of  Dalhousie) 
suspended  all  Railway  BiUs;  and  he  con- 
sidered the  practical  effect  of  that  measure, 
together  with  the  Resolution  now  proposed, 
would  be  to  deprive  the  country  of  those 
projected  railways  which  had  been  brought 
before  Parliament  at  great  expense.  Why 
should  a  particular  period  be  fixed  when  it 
was  not  known  whether  Parliament  would 
sit  so  long  f  The  Resolution,  under  any 
circumstances,  would  have  the  eflfect  of 
throwing  out  a  vast  number  of  Bills,  and 
in  his  opinion  it  would  be  unjust  both  to- 
wards the  promoters  and  the  public  t« 
adopt  it. 

Lord  REDESDALB,  in  reply,  stated 
that  so  far  from  private  business  in  that 
House  being  in  arrear  this  Session,  he 
had  never  known  it  so  advanced.     A  large 
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body  of  Railway  Bills  liad  been  commenced 
iu  tnat  House,  which  wa^  a  novel  proceed- 
ing ;  many  of  them  were  now  in  pro- 
gress through  the  House  of  Cpmmons, 
and  a  considerable  number  h^d  cqme 
up  firom  the  House  of  Oommons,  some  of 
wtiich  were  now  before  their  liordships* 
Committees,  Last  Session  their  Lordships 
had  no  Bills  before  them  until  a  late  period, 
yet  they  cot  througl^  a  larger  amount  of 
business  uian  he  hi^  ever  known  before, 
and  he  feared  that  more  railways  were  then 
sanctioned  than  would  be  advantageous. 
The  present  Motion  was  not  made  for  the 
sake  of  the  House,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
parties  themselves  who  \Md  flailw^y  Bills 
to  promote;  for  they  would  know  what 
chance  they  had  of  getting  through  that 
House  when  they  knew  the  ejact  time  up 
to  which  opposed  Bills  might  go  before 
Committee. 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

DEODANDS  ABOLITION,  AND  DEATH  BY 
ACCIDENTS  COMPENSATION  BILLS. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  moved  the  Third 
Reading  of  these  two  Bills.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  said  he  was  sorry  to  announce, 
that  a  disastrous  rumour  had  reached  his 
ears,  that  when  these  Bills  went  elsewhere, 
although  they  had  both  been  passed  unani- 
mously by  their  Lordships,  they  were  likely 
to  meet  with  the  same  fate  they  experienced 
last  Session.  He  would  only  say  that  the 
principle  of  these  Bills  was  approved  of  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice, by  all  the  law  Lords,  and  by  the  Judges 
of  England.  All  the  law  Lords  in  that 
House  had  most  deliberately  considered 
them,  and  he  supposed  they  were  quite 
competent  to  form  a  sound  judgment. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  he  was  told  they 
were  immediately  to  be  thrown  out  of  the 
other  House,  that  deodands  w^re  still  to  be 
continued,  and  that  if  deaths  took  place  by 
gross  negligence,  there  was  to  be  no  com- 
pensation. He  could  only  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  the 
subject,  and  express  his  earnest  desire  that 
the  noble  Duke  opposite  (the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington) would  draw  the  attention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  in  the  other  House  to 
these  Bills,  hoping  it  would  be  bpme  in 
mind  that  this  was  the  only  civilized  cqun- 
try  in  the  world  where,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  law  afforded  no  relief. 

The  DuKB  of  WELLINGTON  said, 
his  noble  and  lean^ed  Friend  had  spoken 
to  him  some  time  ago  ou  th^  subject  of 
these  Bills,  and  for  himself  he  fully  con- 


curred in  the  measures  which  he  pro- 
posed. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  My  noble 
and  learned  Friend  should  not  be  quite  so 
credulous  in  believing  the  rumours  which 
have  reached  him.  Perhaps  they  may 
have  been  circulated  only  for  the  purpose 
of  teasing  my  noble  and  learned  Friend. 

Lord  DENMAN  said,  the  Deodands 
Pill  proposed  to  abolish  a  remnant  of  a 
barbarous  and  absurd  law,  and  he  there- 
fore hoped  the  Bill  would  pass:  and  as 
deodands  were  the  only  security  now  against 
death  being  caused  by  reckless  conduct, 
the  abolition  was  a  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  the  other  Bill.  He  thought  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  was  far  too  sen- 
sitive; for  he  believed  that  when  these 
measures  came  to  be  well  considered,  the 
other  House  would  be  convinced  both  of 
their  merits  and  their  necessity :  if  they 
passed,  infinitely  more  care  would  be  taken 
for  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  Her 
Majesty  s  subjects  than  those  who  were 
intrusted  with  them  at  present  thought 
necessary. 

Lord  CAMPBELL:  There  is  one  ob- 
jection to  these  Bills  which  I  have  heard. 
It  has  been  said,  '*  Suppose  the  Lord 
Chancellor  were  to  meet  with  an  untimely 
end  by  a  railway  accident,  which  we  all 
pray  may  never  occur,  how  would  the  Jury 
estimate  the  loss  to  his  family?  What 
would  be  considered  as  the  value  of  the  te- 
nure of  his  office  ?  [The  Lord  Chancellor: 
Hear,  hear  !  ]  What  would  be  considered 
a  fair  compensation  to  be  awarded  to  his 
family  for  their  loss  ?"  I  have  that  regard 
for  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  that  I 
hope  his  valuable  life  will  never  be  exposed 
to  any  such  peril.  A  railway  company 
would  be  extremely  sorry  if  my  noble 
Friend  were  to  have  a  limb  broken  through 
any  negligence  of  theirs,  because  then  he 
might  bring  an  action  and  recover ;  but 
they  would  not  care  one  farthing  if  his  in- 
valuable life  were  at  once  extinguished, 
because  they  would  then  say,  "  the  law 
affords  no  remedy  against  us  whatever." 
For  the  sake,  therefore,  of  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend,  though  I  hope  he  will 
never  require  the  security,  I  do  trust  these 
Bills  will  meet  with  that  support  in  another 
place  which  they  have  so  unanimously  re- 
ceived in  this  House. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR:  There  is 
a  much  more  difficult  case  to  estimate  for 
compensation  than  the  one  which  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  has  )iadthe  kincJness  to 
suggest*     H  my  noble  and  learned  Friend 
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should  nnfortmiately  fall  a  sacrifice^  hoir 
would  anj  virj  be  able  to  estimate  the 
Talue  of  his  hopes  ? 

Bills  read  3^  and  passed. 

BURGHS  (SCOTLAND)  BILL. 

House  in  Committee  on  this  Bill. 

The  DuKS  of  RICHMOND  moved  the 
insertion  of  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  none 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  should  applj 
to  the  city  of  Glasgow,  or  to  any  guild^ 
craft,  or  corporation  established  therein. 

The  DuKB  of  BUCCLEUCH  opposed 
the  clause.  He  said,  that  the  trade  corpo- 
rations of  Glasgow  were  very  wealthy  bo- 
dies, possessed  of  considerable  funds,  and 
he  could  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  the 
other  corporations  of  Scotland.  As  an  in- 
stance of  the  sums  charged  by  them  for 
admission  into  their  guilds,  he  mentioned 
that  the  guild  of  bakers  required  a  fee  of 
lOOZ.,  and  the  number  admitted  were  con- 
sequently very  limited.  These  corpora- 
tions would  not  be  abolished  by  the  Bill, 
but  their  exclusive  powers  would  be  put  an 
end  to.  While  the  Bill  was  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  no  attempt  had  been 
made  by  the  representatives  of  Glasgow, 
or  any  other  hon.  Members,  to  introduce  a 
clause  similar  to  that  brought  forward  by 
the  noble  Duke. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  said,  though 
the  Bill  did  not  abolish  the  corporations,  it 
took  away  their  revenues.  He  could  only 
account  for  the  fact  alluded  to  by  the  noble 
Duke  by  the  circumstance  that  no  very 
strong  Liberal  would  vote  against  Her 
Majesty's  Government  at  present,  or  else 
that  the  representatives  of  Glasgow  might 
be  anxious  to  have  these  corporations  de- 
stroyed. This  Bill,  introduced  in  1846, 
had  been  founded  on  a  Report  made  in 
1833,  and  in  that  Report  the  Commissioners 
stated,  in  reference  to  the  corporations  of 
GUsgow,  that  on  the  whole  their  funds 
were  fairly  and'  properly  applied,  and  that 
there  was  no  instance  of  actual  embesile- 
ment  laid  before  them. 

Clause  negatived;  Bill  passed  through 
Committee,  and  reported. 

House  adjoumea. 
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MmvTMi]   Praue  BiLUb— a«|^«HM. 

DmUmi  NottdH  (Intaad). 
Pirrrmn  PMssnTas.    By  went  boa.  Mcmban,  Ihiai 

virtovi  pteoiiiy  tot  tht  BfCtif  ObMnvncs  ot  lb*  Sifetalh* 
Our,  ft«n 


UymcB  of  the  Patl^of  AU  SitaCi,  Foplv.  in  tht  B^ 
rough  of  the  T<mtr  HamkCi,  in  IkTour  of  the  Roomi 
Calholk  ROM  BUL— By  Sir  Sicphm  OtyoM.  tnm 
Ckigy  of  tht  DtoMiy  of  Oardey.  nd  Clagy,  Omrab- 
wanltni,  and  PBrUhioocn  of  M old,  for  picvcBtiBf  ths 
Union  of  the  5«m  of  SL  Aii^h  and  Butgar,  nd  piovld. 
iiif  for  the  Inmwdiatr  AppdatnifloC  of  a  BldMp  to  tte 
Satof  lffaiidMalff..^)y  Mr.  Fbfbc^  tnm  PMbytByof 
Damtaartan,  and  Ministan  and  Bkten  of  the  Synod  of 
Perth  and  Sttrttngp  i«afaiit  Uw  AhoBtion  of  Rel«loM 
TMa  tai  the  Unlmritletof  Seotted.— By  Lort  Wonky* 
ftom  Gnardianiof  the  Louth  Unka*  for  ndtaf  OwDBB  of 
Small  Tcnementi  to  the  Poor  Rataa  in  Ben  of  Oeeopienk 
—By  Sir  Oeoife  Grey,  from  Chalnnan  and  Depoty  Chairs 
man  of  the  Coamlttee  for  pramochir  the  BnabUabmMt 
of  Batha  and  WadihooM  for  the  Lahowtas  OMni.  for 
the  Adoptkm  of  Mcamm  for  promotii«  the  ■'^^Hi- 
ment  of  Batha  and  WaJihonm.~By  Mr.  Mortfa,  ftom 
Mayor,  AMeraien,  and  flnrjaiwi,  and  InhaUtanfei  of  the 
Cooaty  of  the  Borough  of  Cannaithn,  for  Ewianainn  of 
Edueation  in  Walch— By  Mr.  Brotherton,  and  Mr.  S. 
Ckawfora«  from  MlOowncnt  Sptimeii,  and  Maaufoctuien 
of  Heywood  and  Rochdale,  for  Lfanitli«  the  Houn  «r 
Lehour  in  Faetorica  to  Ten  in  Oie  Day  for  Five  Doya  in 
the  Week,  and  Eight  Hours  on  the  Satnrday.— By  Mr. 
Erant,  tnm  Handloom  WaaTcra  of  Tldanvrn,  for  the 
Adoption  of  Meatorm  for  the  Regulalion  of  their  Tttria. 
—By  Colond  Wood,  from  M^^tatmlm  of  Bieeoi^  for 
Altaratiott  of  Highwaya  BUL 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

Mb.  roebuck  begged  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  with 
regard  to  a  subject  that  had  before  en- 
grossed  the  attention  of  the  House — the 
laws  and  the  administration  of  justice  in 
the  Channel  Islands.  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet had  announced  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  issue  a  commission  to  in- 
quire into  those  matters,  and  he  therefore 
wished  to  know  if  such  commission  had 
been  issued,  and  if  so,  whether  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  have  any  objection 
to  lay  the  Report  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House. 

Sm  JAMES  GRAHAM  replied  that  he 
had  in  the  course  of  his  duty  adrised  Her 
Majesty  to  issue  such  a  commission.  Two 
Commissioners  had  been  accordingly  ap- 
pointed, and  he  should  have  no  objection 
whatsoever  to  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House  the  letters  received  from  them. 

Dr.  BOWRING  begged  to  know  if  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  would  extend  the  field 
of  the  Commissioners  so  far  as  to  include 
the  Isle  of  Man  ? 

Sm  JAMES  GRAHAM  was  not  pre- 
pared to  include  the  Isle  of  Mao. 

FEES  IN  COURTS  OF  LAW  AND  EQCITT. 
Mr.  WATSON  rose  to  pro]^  the  Mo- 
tion of  which  he  had  given  notice — 

''That  a  Select  Committee  be  appoiated  to 
inquire  into  the  netore  end  ezteat  oi  the  taxa- 
tion of  Soiteri  by  tbe  coUeetion  of  fcee  in  the  Cottrte 
of  Lew  and  Equity,  and  the  epplteetieii  of  eoeh  leee, 
sad  the  oompenrntioae  paid  to  retiied  otteetB  of 
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those  Courts,  and  into  the  propriety  of  the  eontinu- 
Ance  thereof ;  and  particularly  to  inquire  into  the 
<yrder8  for  compensation  made  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor to  the  persons  filling  the  offices  of  Clerk  of 
the  Enrolments,  Controllers  of  Hanaper,  Riding 
Clerk,  Six  Clerks,  Sworn  Clerks,  Waiting  Clerks, 
and  others,  under  the  Act  5  and  6  Victoria,  c.  103; 
and  to  inquire  into  the  nature,  duties,  and  emolu- 
ments of  those  officers  befbre  the  passing  of  that 
Aet»  and  their  right  to  compensation  during  life, 
and  for  seren  years  after  the  death  of  such  per^ 
son." 

The  taxation  of  suitors  in  courts  of  justice 
was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  public  at  large;  and  although  the  sub- 
ject was  a  dull  one,  he  hoped  the  House 
would  bear  with  him  while  he  brought  under 
their  notice  the  general  question  of  fees, 
and  also  the  enormous  amoimt  of  compen- 
sation which  had  been  given  to  certain 
officers  of  the  courts  on  the  abolition  of 
their  offices.  The  first  part  of  his  Motion 
related  to  the  taxation  of  suitors  in  the 
courts  of  law  and  equity,  embracing  the 
criminal  courts  and  courts  of  quarter  ses- 
sions throughout  the  country,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  fees  so  collected.  The 
first  introduction  of  the  system  of  taxing 
suitors  by  fees  in  courts  of  justice  was 
of  no  great  antiquity,  tracing  only  a  few 
centuries  back.  Offices  in  courts  were 
granted  in  fee:  hence  sprung  the  term 
**  fee"  in  legal  taxation.  At  present,  con- 
trary to  all  principles  of  justice,  no  suitor 
could  take  a  single  step,  either  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  or  any  other  court, 
without  undergoing  very  heavy  taxation 
by  way  of  fees.  The  attention  of  the  Le- 
gislature had  been  attracted  to  the  subject 
some  years  since,  when  the  stamps  on 
legal  proceedings  were  removed;  and  Mr. 
Canning  had  expressed  his  opinion  on  that 
occasion  that  nothing  could  be  more  unjust 
than  such  a  system.  Measures  had  been 
adopted  for  the  abolition  of  payment  of  offi- 
cers by  these  fees.  The  House  would  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  there  were  between 
300  and  400  persons  who  collected  fees 
in  the  superior  courts  of  law  and  equity, 
either  paid  over  by  them  to  the  court, 
or  payable  to  the  officers  themselves.  In 
fact,  not  a  single  step  could  be  taken  in  a 
suit  either  at  law  or  in  equity  without  the 
payment  of  certain  fees.  And  there  arose 
another  evil  of  the  matter.  There  was  no 
check  or  control  whatsoever  upon  the  offi- 
cers who  received  those  fees  m  courts  of 
justice.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  there  was 
an  oath  taken  by  the  officers  to  discharge 
their  office  faithfully,  but  in  others  there 
was  not  even  that  restraint.  And  in  no 
case  was  it  requisite  that  they  should  re- 


turn any  detailed  accoimt  to  the  court. 
Some  of  the  officers  of  courts  of  justice 
were  paid  entirely  by  fees  —  a  practice 
which  he  regarded  as  open  to  the  strongest 
objection.  The  inquiry  was  large  and  most 
important,  for  in  all  courts,  Chancery  and 
Common  Law,  in  the  Insolvent  and  in  the 
Bankruptcy  Courts,  fees  were  received 
to  create  funds  to  pay  the  officers.  He 
would  not  go  further  into  that  branch 
of  the  case,  as  all  he  asked  for  in  the  first 
instance  was  the  appointment  of  a  Select 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  circiun- 
stances.  The  second  branch  of  the  ques- 
tion was  the  large  amount  of  money  col- 
lected by  means  of  those  fees.  There  was 
a  great  principle  involved  in  this  question, 
and  one  that  demanded  serious  considera- 
tion— ^whether  it  was  right  to  tax  suitors  at 
all  in  courts  of  justice  ?  The  reason  ad- 
duced in  support  of  their  collection  origi- 
nally was,  their  effect  in  checking  a  spirit 
of  litigation.  In  short,  it  had  been  urged 
that  law  had  better  not  be  made  too  cheap. 
He  could  assure  the  House  that  no  such 
fear  existed;  for  if  aU  the  fees  of  every 
kind  in  courts  of  justice  were  abolished, 
enough  of  expense  in  the  payment  of  law- 
yers and  other  necessary  payments,  would 
still  remain  to  make  litigation  abundantly 
expensive.  If  taxation  was  to  be  resorted  to, 
the  dishonest  suitor,  plaintiff  or  defendant, 
ought  to  be  taxed,  not  the  honest  suitors 
who  were  driven  to  a  court  to  assert  or  de- 
fend their  rights.  A  fund  had  been  created 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  called  the  Suitors 
Fund,  which  yielded  97,000?.  a  year  in 
the  years  1843  and  1844 — a  fund  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  received.  That 
97,000?.  was  the  interest  of  sums  acciunu- 
lated  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  not 
claimed.  It  belonged  of  right  to  persons 
in  the  country,  if  they  could  be  discovered; 
and  from  this  fund  the  salaries  and  com- 
pensation of  the  officers  of  the  court  were 
defrayed.  There  was  also  another  fund  in 
Chancery  called  the  Suitors  Fee  Fund, 
created  by  levying  fees  from  the  suitors 
amounting  to  155,000?.  a  year.  The 
Court  of  Pleas  of  Lancaster,  it  appeared 
by  returns  he  had  obtained,  had  also  a 
fund,  which  yielded  3,000?.  a  year.  There 
were  funds  derived  from  fees,  which  altoge- 
ther amounted  to  between  300,000?.  and 
400,000?.,  besides  which,  there  were  de- 
rived from  the  Consolidated  Fund  for  pay- 
ment of  Salaries,  &c.,  200,000?.;  making 
altogether  upwards  of  600,000?.  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  judicial  system  —  of 
which  400,000?.  were  derived  from  taxa- 
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tion  of  suitors,  and  the  remainder  was  paid 
by  the  country  at  large.  These  sums  were 
monstrous;  andtho  matter  was  made  worse 
by  their  being  collected  by  officers  over 
whom  there  was  neither  check  nor  control. 
Another  grievance  in  the  courts  of  com- 
mon law  was,  that  the  Judges  had  the 
power  some  years  back  of  fixing  the  fees; 
but  no  power  of  reducing  them;  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  after  payment  of  all  ex- 
penses the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  and 
Exchequer  paid  to  the  Consolidated  Fund 
last  year  nearly  30,0002. ;  actually  taxing 
the  suitors  to  the  general  burden  of  the 
country.  A  great  objection  to  this  tax  was, 
that  it  was  a  poll  tax,  for  the  suitor  for  \L 
paid  the  same  as  a  suitor  for  100,000{. 
Again,  there  had  been  vast  sums  of  money 
granted  to  individuals  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion for  deprivation  of  incomes  derived  from 
fees.  On  looking  over  the  Finance  Accounts, 
he  found  one  individual  holding  a  sinecure 
office  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  whose 
retired  salary  was  7,7002.  Another  had 
5,4962.;  another  2,0892. ;  another  1,0002.; 
and  so  they  went  on  one  after  another.  In- 
deed, he  might  go  through  a  long  list  of  the 
names  of  persons  who  received  large  sums  as 
the  holders  of  offices  to  which  merely  nomi- 
nal duties  were  attached.  He  thought  that 
this  monstrous  system  of  establishing  sine- 
cures in  courts  of  justice  could  not  be  too 
strongly  condemned.  In  the  Court  of 
Lsncasterthe  net  fees  for  the  years  1841, 
1842,  and  1843,  averaged  about  2,0002.  a 
year.  There  was  a  person  in  that  court 
who  held  a  situation,  and  was  styled  the 
prothonotary.  Ho  had  held  the  situation 
from  the  year  1791  down  to  the  present 
moment.  He  now  enjoyed  a  salanr  for 
life,  by  way  of  compensation,  of  2,7002.  a 
year.  That  was  no  less  a  person  than  the 
present  Earl  of  Liverpool.  He  would  now 
proceed  to  the  last  branch  of  his  Motion, 
vii.,  the  enormous  compensations  given  on 
the  abolishment  of  the  Six  Clerks.  The  Act 
for  giving  compensation  to  officers  whose  fees 
wore  abolished,  was  passed  in  1842.  He 
brought  forward  a  Motion  similar  to  the 
present  as  soon  afterwards  as  ho  possibly 
could.  In  the  year  1844  he  brought  for- 
ward his  Motion  upon  the  subject,  and  it 
was  negatived  by  a  small  majority  of  six- 
teen; and  in  1845  he  was  prevented  from 
bringing  the  matter  forward  by  circum- 
stances which  would  be  in  the  recoUoction 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  opposite. 
The  SUtute  of  5th  and  6th  Victoria, 
e.  103,  known  as  the  Six  Clerks  Act, 
abolished  the  offices  of  clerk  of  the  enrol* 


ments,  eontroUer  of  the  hanaper,  the  Six 
Clerks,  Sworn  Clerks,  and  Waiting  Clerks 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  provided  that 
compensation  should  be  given  to  the  per^ 
sons  filling  those  offices.  They  bad 
received  an  enormous  amount  of  com- 
pensation under  that  Act,  and  four  of 
them  at  this  moment  enjoyed  annui- 
ties to  the  amount  of  30,000/.  Those 
clerks  had  always  been  considered  a  nui- 
sance —  they  were  not  of  the  slightest 
benefit.  The  offices  were  old,  it  was  true, 
but  the  principal  duty  of  those  who  held 
them  consisted  in  exacting  fees  from  the 
suitors;  and  he  could  not  conceive  on  what 
ground  the  enormous  compensation  to 
which  he  was  about  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  had  been  awarded  to  them 
under  the  Six  Clerks  Act.  The  offices  of 
the  Six  Clerks  of  Chancery  were  very  an- 
cient; they  were  patent  offices,  and  had  ex- 
isted for  300  or  400years.  Those  Six  Clerks 
had  also  Side  Clerks,  or  Sworn  Clerks, 
who  had  no  official  duties  to  perform,  but 
who  merely  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  bu- 
siness in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Those 
persons  had  no  patent  office,  or  any  office  at 
all :  they  were  admitted  to  practice  as  soli- 
citorsbythe  Master  of  the  Rolls;  their num> 
her  was  limited.  The  fees  of  these  Sworn 
Clerks  had  been  regulated  from  time  to 
time.  Their  amount  was  regulated  by  an 
order  of  Lord  Hardwicke ;  and  subse- 
quently an  alteration  was  made  in  them 
by  Lord  Erskine,  and  again  reduced  by 
an  order  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  in  1829.  The 
fees  of  these  persons  depended  on  the  num- 
ber of  solicitors  by  whom  they  were  employ- 
ed. A  man  might  hold  the  office  thirty  or 
forty  years  without  obtaining  a  shilling;  but 
if  he  conciliated  the  solicitors  he  might 
realize  a  large  income ;  and  some  of  these 
Sworn  Clerks  had  derived  5,0002.  to 
6,000/.  a  year  from  offices  to  which  no 
duties  were  attached.  Mr.  Pemberton 
Leigh,  a  high  authority  on  the  subject  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  a  speech  pub- 
lished by  himself  in  1840,  stated,  thai 
the  duties  of  these  clerks  con«sted  merely 
in  signing  their  names  on  the  records, 
and  in  receiving  and  transmitting  to  the 
solicitors  all  notices  given  in  the  course 
of  a  suit.  "  The  sUtement  of  these 
details,'*  added  Mr.  Leigh,  after  alluding 
to  the  return  of  their  fees,  obtained  after 
great  difficulty  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cockermouth  (Mr.  Aglionby),  **  will  show 
at  once  the  enormity  and  iniquity  of  the 
tax  which  is  thus  levied  on  the  suitor.*' 
A  solicitor  who  was  examined  before  Lord 
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Eldon's  CommiBBion  in  1824  as  to  the 
duties  of  these  Sworn  Clerks,  stated  that 
thej  only  increased  the  expense  of  the 
suits,  without  rendering  any  assistance  to 
the  solicitors  ;  and  he  added,  alluding  to 
one  of  the  clerks,  '*  Mr.  S.  was  a  good 
clerk,  even  when  he  was  a  lunatic.'*  The 
Act  5th  and  6th  Victoria  gave  the  Lord 
Chancellor  power  to  fix  the  compensation 
of  the  persons  whose  offices  were  abolished, 
it  being  provided  that  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation should  be  not  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  their  respective  salaries  ;  but  a 
much  higher  amount  of  compensation  than 
they  had  any  claim  to  receive  had  certainly 
been  awarded  to  them.  It  used  to  be  the 
rule  to  pay  a  fee  to  these  clerks  for  every 
case  npon  the  paper;  but  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
when  he  became  Chancellor  in  1828,  is- 
sued an  order  that  no  clerk  in  court  should 
be  entitled  to  a  fee  for  a  case  on  the  paper 
unless  he  was  actually  in  attendance,  and 
that  such  fee  should  not  be  allowed  unless 
the  attendance  of  the  clerk  was  absolutely 
necessary.  Lord  Brougham  intended,  in 
1833,  to  do  away  with  these  offices. 
He  gave  these  clerks  full  notice  that  their 
days  were  numl^ered ;  but  there  was  no  al- 
teration, i^nd  they  received  the  enormous 
compensation  to  which  he  had  referred. 
The  order  for  compensation  was  made  in 
NoTomber,  1843,  and  it  excited  the  great- 
est astonishment.  One  gentleman  received 
as  compensation  far  the  deprivation  of  his 
office,  an  office  in  which  neither  skill,  edu- 
cation, nor  acquirements  were  necessary, 
no  less  than  (or  as  the  order  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  expressed  it,  only)  5,434).  a 
year;  and  he  was  besides  appointed  taxing 
master,  for  which  he  received  2,000).  a 
year  in  addition,  making  7,400/.  a  year  ; 
BO  that  for  sitting  in  Chancery  Lane 
five  hours  a  day  he  received  7,434). 
annually,  and  might  retire  when  he 
liked  with  his  compensation  of  5,434). 
Another  person,  who  was  merely  an  agent 
to  a  Sworn  Clerk,  and  who  in  his  applica- 
tion to  the  Lord  Chancellor  described 
himself  as  neither  able  to  write  nor 
to  walk,  was  awarded  472).  a  year  for  life. 
Again,  another  agent  got  1,778).  a  year, 
and  a  Waiting  Clerk  obtained  a  compensa- 
tion of  344).  a  year.  The  compensations 
and  salaries  amounted  altogether  to  up- 
wards of  70,000).  a  year.  The  whole 
matter  was  absurd  and  ridiculous ;  not  the 
least  absurd  part  was  that  they  got  a  com- 
pensation and  salary  for  the  same  thing  : 
thus  these  Sworn  Clerks  taxed  costs  before 
the  Acts,  and  four  of  them  were  compen* 


sated  on  an  income  of  1,800).  a  year  for  the 
loss  of  the  office  of  taxing  masters  at 
2000).  a  year.  Again  these  taxing  masters 
were  paid  2,000).  a  year,  whilst  the  masters 
in  the  courts  of  law  get  only  1,200).  a  year 
for  duties  greater  and  requiring  more  skill 
and  knowledge  :  it  was  in  truth  a  most 
glaring  job.  The  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land had  only  allowed  him  10,000/.  a 
year;  and  since  his  appointment  he  had 
refused  to  receive  the  whole  of  his  salary, 
and  he  took  no  more  than  8,000).  That 
was  the  income  which  that  learned  Judge, 
the  highest  legal  functionary,  with  all 
his  experience  and  ability,  derived  from 
his  judicial  situation  ;  and  yet  here  was 
a  person,  as  he  had  before  shown,  being 
only  a  clerk,  who  received  7,000).  a 
year.  Surely  this  was  ridiculous,  and 
could  hardly  be  argued  on  seriously. 
Look  at  the  salaries  and  compensations  in 
the  army  and  navy,  and  in  the  State — so 
that  the  atrocity  of  this  job  was  apparent. 
It  must  have  been  a  joyful  morning  in 
Chancery  Lane  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  which  gave  a  compensation  to  every- 
body I  For  all  flesh  and  blood  found  in 
these  offices  was  compensated — agents  of 
agents,  and  clerks  of  Six  Clerks  to  the  fifth 
degree.  But  this  was  not  all ;  for  there 
was  a  provision  in  this  Act  continuing  one 
half  of  the  compensation  to  these  parties 
for  seven  years  after  their  death,  by  which 
he  calculated  that  each  would  receive,  on 
an  average,  18,000).  additional.  He  did 
not  know  how  this  was  to  be  defended. 
He  heard  on  a  former  occasion  that  there 
was  an  instance  like  it  in  Ireland.  Poor 
unhappy  Ireland !  If  a  job  was  to  be 
perpetrated  in  England,  they  could  always 
refer  to  Ireland  for  a  precedent !  By 
another  clause,  there  was  paid  for  prepar- 
ing and  passing  this  Act,  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  suitors  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
393).  The  Bill  was  prepared  by  one  of 
these  parties  who  had  got  7,000).  a  year, 
and  he  had  a  return  of  money  paid  for  cab 
fares  in  going  backwards  and  forwards  be- 
tween that  House  and  Chancery  Lane,  du- 
ring the  progress  of  the  Bill.  There  was  ac- 
tually a  charge  made  for  that  at  the  expense 
of  the  suitors  in  Chancery  by  Mr.  Wain- 
wright,  who  prepared  the  Bill.  No  won* 
der  the  parties  so  prodigiously  benefited 
were  anxious  to  pass  it  quickly  through 
the  House :  the  rapidity  was  unprece- 
dented: it  went  not  only  with  railroad 
speed,  but  an  express-train  pace,  and  happy 
were  the  Six  Clerks  and  their  fellows  in 
good  fortune  when  it  had  once  become  law. 
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It  was  brought  down  from  the  Lords  on 
the  29th  of  July,  when  the  lawyers  were 
on  the  circuit ;  it  was  read  a  second 
time  on  the  Ist  of  August;  a  third  time  on 
the  5th  of  August  (two  of  the  stages 
having  been  gone  through  after  midnight), 
and  it  went  hack  to  the  House  of  Lords 
and  received  the  Roval  Assent  by  the  10th 
of  August.  The  11th  was,  therefore,  a 
joyous  day  in  Chancery  Lane.  [Here 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  read 
the  several  Motions  from  the  Journals.] 
Never  was  Bill  got  quicker  through  the 
House.  How,  too,  had  the  compen- 
sation been  calculated?  Upon  three 
years  of  the  fullest  business  ever  known, 
when  the  Equity  side  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  had  been  thrown  into  Chan- 
cery, and  when  two  Vice  Chancellors  had 
been  appointed  to  accelerate  the  proceed- 
ings. The  compensation,  too,  had  been 
left  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  was 
unaccustomed  to  such  calculations.  If  it 
had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Trea- 
sury, the  inquiry  would  have  been  much 
more  strict  and  searching.  All  that  the 
Lord  Chancellor  required  was,  that  the 
claimants  should  deduct  their  bad  debts, 
and  all  the  rest  he  freely  gave  them.  All 
former  Acts  had  given  compensation  either 
on  an  average  of  ten  years,  or  on  such 
average  as  the  Treasury  should  direct: 
here  it  was  on  an  average  of  three  years. 
Many  Acts  might  be  cited  ;  thus  the  Act 
6  Geo.  IV.  c.  96,  for  abolishing  frivolous 
writs  of  error,  compensation  was  to  be 
assessed  by  commissioners  on  an  average  of 
ten  years.  By  2  and  3  Will.  IV.,  c.  94,  for 
regulating  the  Registrars  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
were  to  inquire,  by  oath  or  otherwise, 
whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  compensa- 
tion was  to  bo  made.  By  the  3rd  and  4th 
Vict.  c.  94,  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  were 
to  inquire,  under  aU  the  circumstances, 
what,  if  any,  compensation  was  to  be  made. 
By  the  5th  Vict.  c.  5,  abolishing  the  Equity 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  the 
Treasury  and  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  were 
to  assess  what  compensation,  if  any,  was 
to  be  made.  In  tne  present  Act,  the 
words  "  if  any"  were  left  out.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause Mr.  Wainwright  had  drawn  the  Bill. 
He  would  challenge  any  one  to  show  an 
Act  of  Parliament  like  this.  Still  the  Lord 
Chancellor  had  a  discretion  in  allowing  fees, 
which  had  not  been  exorcised.  On  behalf  of 
the  suitors,  he  appealed  against  this  most 
unfair  arrangement.  What  had  been  the 
consequences  of  it  ?    That  a  tax  had  been 
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levied  upon  the  suitors — that  four  per  cent 
had  been  paid  upon  the  taxation  of  suits 
that  had  perhaps  been  most  tedious  and 
expensive.  Some  reductions  had,  he  ad- 
mitted, been  made  since  he  first  moved 
the  House  upon  the  subject.  One  per 
cent  had  been  reduced,  and  the  price  of 
copies  of  proceedings  had  been  lowered 
2a.  per  fouo ;  for  this  change  he  took 
credit,  and  what  he  wanted  was  a  much 
more  extensive  and  sweeping  alteration. 
If  he  were  asked  whether  he  wished  to  re- 
peal the  Act  of  5  and  6  Victoria,  he  would 
answer  that  what  he  wished  for  was  in- 
quiry. He  asked  for  a  Committee  to  ascer- 
tain whether  there  had  been  a  proper  inves- 
tigation before  the  amount  of  compensation 
was  settled.  It  might  be  answered  that 
injustice  would  thereby  be  done  to  indivi- 
duals ;  but  what  was  individual  injustice 
to  the  gross  and  palpable  injustice  done  to 
the  public  by  the  Act  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred ?  He  claimed  that  the  House  should 
not  permit  the  suitors  in  Chanceir  to  be 
thus  plundered.  No  man  calling  himself 
a  law  reformer  could  object  to  this  Motion, 
for  the  people  were,  in  addition  to  good 
laws,  entitled  to  have  them  cheaply  and 
quickly  administered.  In  both  particulars 
our  courts  were  lamentably  deficient. 
What  a  comment  this  on  the  NuUi  ven- 
demus  et  nuUi  negabimus  of  the  Magna 
Charta.  He  was  almost  sickened  when 
he  refiected  in  what  way  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  was  conducted  in  this 
country.  The  hon.  Member  concluded  by 
submitting  his  Motion. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said,  hU 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  an  advan- 
tage over  him  on  this  occasion,  as  he  was 
in  the  position  of  an  assailant.  He  could 
not  hope  to  make  what  he  had  to  say  to 
the  House  interesting,  because  the  details 
were  dry  and  technical ;  and  in  order  to  do 
the  subject  justice,  he  was  compelled  to 
make  a  considerable  demand  on  the  time 
and  attention  of  the  House.  His  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  had  come  forward  with  a 
Motion  made  in  1844,  and  then  disposed 
of.  He  had  now  added  other  matter,  and 
he  proposed  that  a  Committee  of  Inquiry 
should  be  instituted,  making  this  an  intro- 
duction to  his  Motion,  in  order  to  have  an 
excuse  for  trespassmg  on  the  House  with 
the  same  materials  he  was  provided  with 
before,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  that 
Committee  which  the  House  refused  in 
1844.  The  object  of  his  hon.  and  learnod 
Friend  was  to  repeal  a  Statute  deliberately 
passed,  and  to  call  on  the  House  to  commit 
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an  act  of  gross  injustice.  It  was  easy  for 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to  lead 
the  House  to  believe  that  the  compensa- 
tions to  these  ofiBcers  were  excessive.  He 
met  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  at 
once  on  that  ground.  It  was  imma^ 
terial  whether  the  compensation  was  an 
abuse  or  not,  or  what  the  origin  of  the 
Six  Clerks,  or  that  the  amount  of  the 
emolument  of  their  offices  was  dispropor- 
^oned  to  their  services — ^it  was  enough  to 
say  these  parties  possessed  these  offices, 
had  held  them  for  a  number  of  years  ;  and 
these  offices  having  become  vested  in- 
terests, if  we  desired  to  get  rid  of  them, 
we  were  bound  to  give  the  parties  the 
fullest  compensation.  The  late  Mr.  Hor- 
ner, who  was  as  good  a  reformer  as  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  opposite,  said, 
on  Mr.  Oreevy's  Motion  to  cut  down 
the  emoluments  of  the  sinecure  offices  of 
the  Tellers  of  the  Exchequer,  that  nothing 
was  so  clear  in  all  regulations  for  economi- 
cal purposes  as  that  vested  rights  must  be 
sacredly  protected.  In  this  sentiment  Mr. 
Tiemey  and  Mr.  Ponsonby  concurred,  and 
the  Motion  of  Mr.  Creevy  was  rejected. 
He  (the  Attorney  General)  only  called  for 
the  same  principle  to  be  applied  here. 
Tbese  clerks  were  established  on  a  perma- 
nent footing  in  the  year  1596,  in  the  time 
of  Lord  Chancellor  EUesmere,  The  amount 
of  fees  was  settled  by  Lord  Hardwicke  in 
1743;  and  no  change  was  made  in  the 
amount,  except  in  1807  by  Lord  Erskine, 
when  an  increase  took  place.  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  prevented  the  Sworn  Clerks  from 
taking  any  attendance  fee  when  they  were 
not  in  attendance;  and  from  1743  to  1842 
the  fee  received  by  them  had  been  uniform, 
and  he  denied  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
had  any  power  to  diminish  the  amount. 
He  felt  fully  justified  in  making  that 
statement  by  the  Statute  passed  in  1840, 
for  facilitating  the  administration  of  justice 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  when  the  officers 
of  that  court  were  compensated  for  the  loss 
ikej  had  sustained  by  uie  transfer  of  a  por- 
tion of  their  emoluments  to  the  fee  fund. 
These  clerks  had  the  right  to  dispose  of 
iheir  offices;  and  he  altogether  differed 
with  his  learned  Friend  on  that  point. 
The  5th  and  6th  Edward  VI.  was  directed 
against  the  sale  of  offices  concerned  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  But  these  offices 
did  not  come  witlun  the  terms  of  that  Act. 
By  the  1st  Victoria,  c.  30,  a  variety  of 
offices  much  more  closely  connected  with 
the  administration  of  justice  were  recog- 
nised by  the  Legislature  as  saleable  offices. 


The  24th  section  recited  that  the  officers  on 
the  plea  side,  the  clerk  of  the  rules,  clerk  of 
the  papers,  clerk  of  declarations,  clerk  6f 
common  bail,  clerk  of  estreats  and  posteas, 
are  in  the  gift  of  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  and  saleable  by  him.  The 
clerkship  at  Nui  Frius,  in  the  gift  of  the 
Custos  Brevium,  was  also  recognized  as 
saleable  by  him.  These  offices  were  much 
more  connected  with  the  administration  of 
justice  than  the  Sixty  Clerks.  He  had  not 
the  opportunity  of  answering  a  similar  ob- 
jection of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Chester  on  a  previous  occasion;  but 
he  would  now  take  the  opportunity  of 
saying,  that  a  gentleman  who  possessed 
a  fuU  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
who  had  published  an  able  pamphlet 
upon  it,  stated  that  the  good  will  of  a 
Sixty  Clerk's  office  was  disposable  of,  and 
that  it  would  be  unfair,  if  compensation 
were  awarded,  to  treat  it  exactly  on  the 
footing  of  a  registrar.  In  1840,  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Cockermouth  obtained  a  return  of  the 
emoluments  of  the  Sworn  Clerks;  and  this 
was  a  most  important  part  of  the  question. 
It  was  from  that  return  that  Mr.  Pember- 
ton  Leigh  drew  many  of  the  materials  of 
his  speech,  and  amongst  the  abuses  which 
prevailed  he  mentioned  the  Swoni  Clerks, 
who  derived  enormous  emoluments  without 
performing  any  services.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  on  that  occasion,  stated  the 
gross  amount  of  three  returns  to  be  8,130^., 
9,645Z.,  and  10,8792.,  leavmg  on  the  last 
return  a  clear  sinecure  of  7,0002.  per  an- 
num, after  paying  every  expense.  That 
point  was  brought  distinctly  before  the 
House,  and  his  right  hon.  Friend  said, 
that  the  whole  of  the  offices  ought  to  be 
swept  away.  In  1842,  after  Lord  Lynd« 
hurst  had  received  the  Great  Seal  for  the 
third  time,  he  wished  to  effect  some  reform 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  appointed  a 
Commission,  consisting  of  Lord  Langdale, 
Vice  Chancellor  Wigram,  Mr.  Pemberton 
Leigh,  and  Mr.  Sutton  Sharpe.  Two  of 
these  gentlemen  were  well  known  con- 
scientious reformers  ;  one  of  them  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  abuses 
which  existed  in  the  Court  of  Chancery; 
and  all  of  them  were  gentlemen  of  the 
highest  character  and  integrity.  A  me- 
morial was  presented  to  them  by  the  Law 
Association,  praying  for  the  abolition  of 
the  Six  Clerks  and  the  Sworn  Clerks.  The 
Commissioners  reported  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  abolish  the  offices  of  the  Six 
and  the  Sixty  Clerks  and  their  fees,  and 
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asked  the  Law  Association  to  suggest 
some  practical  means  of  accomplishing  their 
object.  The  Law  Association  suggested 
that  compensation  should  he  awarded  to 
those  persons  who  were  to  he  deprired  of 
their  offices.  Upon  that  suggestion  and 
report  the  Commissioners  had  a  Bill  pre- 
pared, and  every  clause  of  that  Act  was 
most  carefully  considered  by  the  learned 
Commissioners,  and  not  one  clause  was  in- 
troduced without  their  entire  sanction.  Mr. 
Waihwright,  one  of  the  Sixty  Clerks  to  be 
compensated  under  the  Bill,  called  on  Lord 
Cottenham,  and  went  orer  the  different 
clauses  of  the  Bill,  pointing  out  the  nature 
of  the  compensation,  and  that  with  respect 
to  the  saleable  ralue  of  the  office  there  was 
to  he  a  clause  giving  the  power  of  compen- 
sating for  seven  years,  after  the  death  of 
the  present  holder  of  the  office.  Lord  Cot- 
tenham made  no  objection  to  the  clauses. 
On  a  previous  occasion,  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  the  city  of  London  said 
Lord  Cottenham  was  dissatisfied  with  a 
statement  which  he  (the  Attorney  General) 
had  previously  made,  inasmuch  as  he  sup- 
posed it  had  been  said  he  had  given  his  sanc- 
tion to  the  clauses.  He  would  now  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  colrespondence 
which  had  passed  between  Lord  Cottenham 
and  Mr.  Wainwright  on  the  subject,  in 
order  to  place  the  matter  on  a  proper  foot- 
ing. In  Lord  Cottenham 's  letter  to  Mr. 
Wainwright,  dated  the  22nd  May,  1844, 
he  said — 

*'  In  my  two  former  loiters  I  hsro  distinetlj  trat 
the  quettion  to  yon,  whether  by  your  letter  to  Mr. 
FoUett  yon  intended  to  My,  thst  1  had  approved 
of  the  oUaiet,  or  only  that  yon  had  explained  them 
to  me.  To  thta  quettion  I  hare  not  receired  any 
aaswcr.  It  is  certain  that  the  impression  made  by 
the  expression  used  by  you  on  the  minds  of  those 
to  whom  your  letter  was  eominunieated,  and  by 
them  created  in  the  Iloase,  was,  that  yon  intended 
to  allege  I  had  approved  of  the  clauses  ;  but  tlua 
is  so  iiiconsistont  with  the  fact,  and  with  what  you 
say  in  your  Ust  letter,  that  t  am  nnwillinif  to  sup- 
pose, and  to  aet  upon  the  supposition,  that  sueh 
was  your  intention,  without  oooe  mora  calling 
your  attention  to  it." 

In  Mr.  Watnwright's  reply  to  this  letter, 
he  said,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  he  did  not  intend,  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
FoHett,  to  state  that  his  Lordship  had  ex- 
pressed to  him  an  approval  of  the  clauses 
— ^Ihat  it  was  his  intention  to  state  in  that 
letter  simply  what  his  Lordship  gave  him 
permission  to  state,  namely,  tnat  he  had 
called  his  Lordship*s  attention  to  the  com- 
pensation clauses — ^that  the  first  conversa- 
tion he  had  with  his  Lordship  left  on  hk 
mlad  a  firm  ea&Yi4>Uoii  Uuit  oa  thai  ooea- 
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sion  he  did  approve  of  the  whole  Bill ;  and 
he  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  refer  in 
his  letter  to  his  Lordship's  public  oondoet 
on  the  subject.  The  fact  ^at  his  Lord- 
ship allowed  the  fiill  to  pass  without  obser- 
vation warranted  the  public  to  believe,  aa 
he  had  believed,  that  the  Bill  had  hia 
Lordship's  sanction.  He  (the  Att4Hrney 
Oeneral)  was  not  going  too  far  in  saying 
that  Lord  Cottenham  *8  attention  having 
been  particularly  drawn  to  these  clauses, 
and  his  Lordship  having  made  no  objection 
to  them  at  the  time,  nor  stated  any  objec- 
tion when  the  measure  was  passing  throogh 
the  Lords,  he  might  be  fairly  understood 
to  have  approved  of  those  clauses.  It  waa 
impossible  to  draw  any  other  conclnsioa 
from  his  Lordship's  oondnet.  Thus  they 
had  in  favour  of  this  measure  the  opinion 
of  the  eminent  persons  who  composed  the 
Commission  ;  of  the  solicitors  connected 
with  the  profession  ;  and  the  sanction  also 
of  Lord  Cottenham,  not  expressed  in  words, 
bnt  implied  from  his  silence;  and,  likewise, 
the  sanction  of  the  other  law  Lords,  who 
made  no  objection  to  the  Bill  while  passing 
through  the  other  House.  Thus  the  Bill 
came  down  to  that  House  with  the  unani- 
mous sanction  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  and 
there  was  no  force  in  the  idea  that  it  was 
hurried  through  Parliainent  withont  dne 
consideration.  Did  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kinsale  mean  to  say  that  any  person  had 
an  interest  in  hnddlinjr  the  measure  through 
the  Legislature?  The  Government  had 
no  interest  in  it,  neither  had  any  individual 
in  that  or  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  was  pre- 
sent when  the  Bill  came  into  the  House  ; 
and,  on  two  occasions,  he  expressed  hia 
approval  of  the  Bill,  both  in  its  principla 
and  in  its  details.  The  attention  of  the 
House  was  called  to  it  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Sheffield,  who  drew  the  distinction  be* 
tween  the  different  rewards  given  for  poli- 
tical and  professional  services ;  so  that  the 
Bill  did  not  pass  withont  observatian  and 
discussion,  though  possibly  not  in  so  full  • 
House  as  might  have  been  desirable  ;  bat 
that  was  a  ciretunstance  whieh  could  not 
with  propriety  be  urged  as  an  argument 
against  the  measure  now,  seeing  that  every 
Member  had  a  full  opportunity  erf"  attending 
to  its  provisions.  But  let  them  see  what 
were  the  objections  which  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  made  to  the  claoses  in  the 
Act.  In  the  first  place,  he  apprehended 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  made 
no  objootion  whatever  to  the  proportiona 
whidi  nnder  the  Aet  wtre  aasignwf  to  the 
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tariottft  parties,  stippoBing  the  emolmnento 
were  such  as  thej  were  legally  entitled  to. 
He  ohjected  to  the  three  years'  average,  on 
which  the  compensation  was  granted,  as  a 
mode  of  arrangement  disadrantageous  to 
the  public ;  because,  he  said,  in  those 
three  years  there  had  been  a  great  amount 
of  additional  business  in  the  court,  which 
•welled  the  arerages.  Now,  he  would  yen- 
tore  to  Bay»  that  the  addition  which  was 
made  by  the  transfer  of  the  Exchequer 
business  was  yery  insignificant  indeed  ;  it 
Was  scarcely  a  drop  in  the  ocean,  and 
could  not  fairly  be  said  to  haye  swelled  the 
ayerage.  But,  said  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  was  eter  anything  heard  so  im- 
proper and  80  eztragavant  as  this  compen- 
sation for  seyen  years  after  the  termination 
of  their  lives  ?  Now,  his  hoii.  and  learned 
Friend  sanetioned  that  proceeding  just  as 
much  as  any  other  hon.  Member  of  the 
House.  It  was  clearly  laid  down  in  the 
14th  section  of  the  Act ;  and  if  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  imfortimately  happened 
to  be  absent,  not  so  much  for  the  good  of 
his  cou&try  as  for  his  own  private  advan- 
tage— ^if  he  attended  circuit  rather  than 
that  House  when  this  measure  was  before 
it,  certainly  it  did  not  from  that  follow  that 
the  Act  had  not  received  his  sanction  as 
well  as  that  of  any  other  Member  of  the 
House.  He  (the  Attorney  General)  main- 
tained, that  to  give  this  compensation  was 
a  course  perfectly  justifiable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  that  it  was  the  course 
followed  with  regard  to  similar  offices  by 
the  Government  which  was  composed  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.  In  1836,  when 
it  was  proposed  to  abolish  the  office  of  the 
Six  Clerks  in  Ireland,  a  Bill  was  introduded 
into  the  other  House,  and  received  the 
sanction  of  Government,  by  which  the  le- 
gality of  the  sale  and  transfer  of  those  of- 
fices was  fully  acknowledged,  and  compen- 
sation was  awarded  for  the  value  of  their 
fees  to  the  Six  Clerks.  A  sum  of  4,0002. 
was  granted ;  and  they  received,  in  addi- 
tion, an  annual  sum  not  amounting  to 
three-fourths  or  two-thirds  of  the  whole  of 
their  emoluments,  but  an  amount  commen- 
surate with  the  full  net  profits  of  the  of- 
fices they  enjoyed.  Now,  he  did  not  find 
fault  with  this  arrangement,  as  he  con- 
sidered they  were  bound  in  fairness  and 
justice  to  compensate  them  to  the  full  ex- 
tent. In  the  year  1821  it  was  considered 
expedient  to  abolish  some  sinecure  offices 
in  the  courts  in  Ireland — the  office  of  pro- 
thonotary  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  that 
cf  filacer  of  the  Common  Fleas.  Fullcom- 
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pensation  was  giveti  to  the  holders  of  these 
offices ;  and  the  same  course  had  been  fol- 
lowed with  regard  to  certain  sinecure  offices 
in  the  courts  of  this  country,  for  the  loss  of 
which  there  were  parties  who  now  enjoyed 
cdmpenftation  to  the  amount  of  6,0002.  or 
7,0002.  a  year.  His  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  objected  to  agents  being  compen- 
sated, as  they  could  not  be  considered  as 
having  any  permanent  interest  in  their  of- 
fice. But  they  had  an  example  also  for 
that.  By  the  3rd  and  4th  William  IV., 
c.  94,  compensation  was  given  to  the  agent 
of  the  senior  deputy  registrar;  and  the  sec- 
retary to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  actually 
had  a  clause  introduced  to  compensate 
him.  These  agents  had  certainly  no  de- 
fined tenure  of  office ;  but,  practically, 
they  were  considered  as  holding  office  as 
long  as  the  Six  Clerks  lived.  His  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  objected  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor being  invested  with  the  power  of 
making  these  compensations  at  his  own 
discretion ;  and  he  adverted  to  the  great 
advantage  which  would  be  derived  from 
a  minute  investigation  by  the  Treasury, 
Ifhich  required  the  parties  to  make  oath  as 
to  the  amobnt  of  their  profits.  But  in  the 
present  case  there  was  no  ground  for  the 
interference  of  the  Treasury,  as  the  com- 
pensation was  paid  out  of  the  Suitors'  Fund, 
atid  not  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund* 
His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  said  that  his 
object  was  to  repeal  the  Act,  as  it  had 
been  improperly  passed,  and  the  compen-* 
sations  unjustly  awarded.  He  would  ven- 
ture to  say  that  there  never  was  an  Act 
which  had  been  framed  with  more  care ; 
and  he  did  not  think  the  House  would  con- 
sent to  the  appointment  of  a  Committee, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  repeal  the  Act, 
and  to  deprive  parties  of  the  compensation 
which  they  enjoyed  on  the  faith  of  that 
Act.  His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  com<^ 
plained  that  his  Lordship  did  not  investi- 
gate the  validity  and  authority  of  the  fees* 
He  denied  that  there  was  any  ground  for 
that  complaint.  The  fees  had  existed  from 
1748,  and,  with  the  exception  of  an  addi- 
tion made  to  them  in  180/,  there  had  been 
no  alteration  in  them  since  that  time.  But 
how  did  the  Lord  Chancellor  proceed  ?  He 
called  for  a  return  from  each  of  those  of- 
ficers of  the  fees  and  emoluments  received 
from  their  respective  offices,  which  return 
was  examined  by  Lord  Langdale  and  Sir 
J.  Wigram;  and  it  was  not  until  after  a 
full  examination  had  been  made  as  to  its 
accuracy,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  award- 
ed the  compensation  which  the  Act  of  Far- 
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called  upon  him  to 
Aitftin*  tlie  Act  provided  that  the 
I  «f  compensation  should  be  three- 
of  ^he  anc^oments  of  the  Mce\ 
Wi  it  vas  (^»en  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  to 
««ard  more.  He  had,  howerer,  in  each 
««Mw  adhered  to  the  minimnm — a  coarse 
whieh  he  behered  was  almost  without  pre- 
eedeat  in  such  arrangements.  What  had 
Wen  the  result  of  the  measure?  Fees  had 
been  taken  off  to  the  amount  of  hetween 
24AH)W,  and  25,000«.  a  year.  New  fees 
had  undoubtedly  been  imposed,  because 
new  lees  were  necessary  for  the  payment 
of  the  new  officers  appointed  under  the  Act; 
hut  the  amount  of  these  new  fees  had  been 
gradually  diminished,  and,  altogether,  the 
public  had  been  already  benefited  by  a  di- 
minution of  between  15,000/.  and  16,0001. 
a  year.  And,  then,  compensation  to  the 
amount  of  between  4,000/.  and  5,0001.  had 
fallen  in ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  a  diminu- 
tion of  expense  to  the  public  of  about 
20,000/.  had  been  effected.  He  admitted 
that  the  public  hod  paid  a  large  price  for 
the  abolition  of  these  offices,  but  not  a 
larger  price  than  justice  and  a  due  regard 
to  the  public  interests  required ;  and  the 
public  had  an  inestimable  gain  in  the  power 
of  reducing  fees,  which  had  already  pro- 
duced, as  he  had  said,  a  saving  of  between 
15,000/.  and  16,000/.  a  year.  Ultimately 
the  only  fees  that  would  be  required  were 
those  necessary  for  the  payment  of  the  sa- 
laried officers  appointed  under  this  Act. 
One  word  on  these  new  offices.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Kinsale  had  objected  to  the 
salaries  awarded  to  the  six  taxing  officers. 
They  were  abo  appointed,  and  Sieir  sala- 
ries fixed  at  2,000/.,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament.  He  believed  the 
duties  of  those  officers  were  onerous,  and 
that  they  had  incessant  employment,  and 
that  the  profession  generally  was  satisfied 
with  the  manner  in  which  those  duties 
wero  performed.  The  Lord  Chancellor  was 
empowered  to  appoint  six  officers;  but 
how  did  he  exeroise  this  patronage  ?  He 
was  anxious  that  the  puolic  should  have 
the  benefit  of  the  most  impartial  selection, 
and,  accordingly,  he  applied  to  the  Com- 
missioners to  nominate  those  persons  whom 
they  considered  best  fitted  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  ;  and  the  result 
was,  that  only  one  new  officer,  a  solici- 
tor, had  been  appointed,  the  other  %;ft 
heing  entitled  to  compensation  in  conse- 
quence of  previous  offices,  which  compensa- 
tion woula  bo  limited  by  the  amount  of 
their  salaries.     Under  the  same  Act  there 


wero  two  clerks  of  record  and  one  clerk  of 
enrolments  to  he  appcHuted  hy  the  Master 
of  the  RoDs,  at  sakries  of  1,2001.  a  year. 
Here,  also,  officers  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion for  previous  offices  wero  appointed, 
whose  compensation  was  in  like  manner 
diminished  by  the  amount  of  the  salary. 
Thus  was  there  no  foundation  whatever  for 
granting  the  Committee  for  which  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  moved.  The 
question  was  not  whether  the  existenee  of 
such  offices  was  just.  He  contended  that 
there  was  nothing  unjust  in  the  holding  of 
them,  and  that  those  who  possessed  them 
and  were  entitled  to  their  emoluments — 
emoluments  which  had  existed  for  more 
than  a  century — had  a  right  to  look  for 
compensation  when  they  were  deprived 
of  tnem.  That  compensation  had  been 
awarded  and  was  enjoyed  under  the  so- 
lemn sanction  of  an  Act  of  Parliament ; 
and  the  House  would  fail  in  doing  justice 
to  the  parties  if  they  now  permi^d  it  to 
he  questioned. 

Mb.  HUME  would  admit  that  he  had 
approved  of  the  principle  of  this  Act;  but 
in  the  details,  as  they  were  now  explained, 
he  could  not  have  concurred,  because  when 
the  Bill  was  before  the  House  they  were 
not  developed.  The  question  was,  whether 
the  power  given  under  the  Act  had  been 
well  and  discreetly  exeroised  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  It  might  have  been  well  ex- 
eroised; but,  he  must  say,  he  had  never 
known  an  instance  in  which  the  exercise 
of  the  discrotion  of  an  indiridual  had  been 
so  severely  araigned  as  that  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  in  this  matter.  A  had  prece- 
dent taken  from  Ireland  was  the  only  pre- 
cedent the  Attorney  Oeneral  had  to  rely 
on.  The  opinion  of  the  public  was  so  firmly 
fixed  that  the  case  now  before  the  House 
was  the  job  of  jobs,  and  was  snch  a  perfect 
waste  of  public  money,  that  nothing  would 
satisfy  them  short  of  an  inquiry.  Besides, 
as  doubts  existed  about  the  facts  of  the 
case,  the  best  way  to  clear  them  up  was 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee.  The 
hon,  and  learned  Gentleman  (the  Attorney 
General)  seemed  to  think  that  the  only  oh- 
iect  of  Uie  hon.  and  learned  Member  (Mr. 
Watson)  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  compen- 
sation that  had  been  awarded  to  those  indi- 
riduals.  He  (Mr.  Hume)  was  afraid  that 
the  Bill  baring  passed,  Uie  compensation 
was  secured  to  these  indiriduals  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  House;  but  there  were  other 
objects  that  could  be  gained  by  the  inquiry 
which  was  sought.  It  would  be  some 
satiafiMtion  to  know  whether  the  publio 
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officer  who  had  heen  intrusted  with  the 
discretion  of  awarding  these  compensations 
had  exercised  that  discretion  wisely  or  not. 
It  was  also  of  some  importance  to  inquire 
iuto  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  present 
taxation  of  suitors.  The  present  was  one 
of  those  questions  which,  if  the  Gorem- 
ment  should  resist  inquiry  into  it,  would 
throw  a  stigma  upon  them,  and  hold  them 
up  as  covering  an  act  which  was  believed 
by  the  public  at  large  to  be  disgraceful. 

Mb.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  as  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  opposite  had  ap- 
pealed to  him  in  so  very  pointed  a  manner, 
he  felt  bound  to  say  a  few  words,  although 
he  did  not  propose  to  follow  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  through  his  very  long 
and  able  special  pleading.  He  must,  how- 
ever, be  permitted  to  say  that  he  never 
heard  a  speech  which  answered  fewer  of  the 
arguments  of  the  hon.  Member  who  had 
brought  forward  this  Motion.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  (the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral) was  particularly  desirous  to  join  issue 
with  him,  on  the  question  of  awarding  fair 
and  just  compensation  to  these  individuab. 
Now,  he  would  agree  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  on  the  principle  of 
giving  either  of  these  individuab,  or  any 
others*  such  a  fair  and  just  compensation 
as  they  were  entitled  to  it  by  the  loss  of 
office  through  the  enactments  of  Parliament; 
but  the  real  question  at  issue  was,  whether 
these  persons  were  clearly  entitled  to  the 
amount  of  compensation  that  had  been 
granted  them  ?  That  was  what  the  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General  had  failed  to 
establish.  The  hon.  Member  for  Kinsale 
had  distinctly  stated  that  this  compensa- 
tion had  been  granted  upon  a  return  of  fees 
made  by  these  officers  :  some  of  those  fees 
were  legal,  and  others  he  imderstood  were 
illegal;  if,  therefore,  they  were  illegal,  they 
were  fraudulent  and  dishonest.  Now,  whe- 
ther the  Lord  Chancellor  had  given  com- 
pensation to  these  parties  founded  upon  a 
return  in  which  illegal  fees  were  included, 
was  the  question  into  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Kinsale  was  desirous  of 
inquiring.  This  was  a  question  which  the 
public  demanded  should  be  inquired  into, 
and  which  the  House  ought  not  to  shrink 
from.  This,  he  might  say,  was  a  subject 
which  had  been  canvassed  more  by  the 
public  than  ahnost  any  job  of  the  many 
jobs  which  had  taken  place  within  the  walls 
of  the  House.  There  was  another  point 
to  which  he  would  allude — ^it  was  this: 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  been  the 
party  appointed  to  make  arrangements  with 
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these  officers.  He  regarded  that  as  a  devia- 
tion from  all  former  custom.     The  former 
custom  had  always  been  to  leave  questions 
of  compensation  with  the  Treasury,  and 
not  with  the  Lord  Chancellor.     He  should 
like  to  know  from  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  if,  when  he  consented  to  this 
BiU,  that  these  persons  were  entitled  to 
these  immense  amounts  of  compensation 
which  four  of  them  received,  being  no  less 
than  27,000^.  of  the  public  money  (for  they 
must  not  be  allowed  to  shelter  themselves 
by  saying  that  the  money  was  derived  from 
fees;  it  was  the  public  money  to  all  intents 
and  purposes)  —  the  greater  portion   of 
which  ought  to  go  into  the  Treasury,  in- 
stead of  the  pockets  of  these  parties.     To 
show  how  far  returns  made  to  that  House 
might  be  depended  upon,  he  betieved  he 
might  state  it  as  a  fact  that  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor actually  asked  a  return  from  these 
parties  themselves  of  the  fees.    The  House 
had  no   information  whether  that  return 
was  accurate  or  inaccurate — just  or  unjust; 
and  he  would  be  bound  to  say,  that  if  a 
Committee  was  appointed,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  returns  partook  very  much  of  the 
same  character  as  the  Tamboff  returns, 
which  had  been  presented  to  that  House. 
If  the  Government  were  satisfied  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  returns,  why  did  they  op- 
pose inquiry  ?     The  refusal,  to  his  mind, 
was  pretty  clear  evidence  that  they  were 
couBcious  that  the  matter  would  not  bear 
investigation.     It  showed  the  consequence 
of  the  m<>de  in  which  the  public  business 
of  the  country  was  transacted  in  the  House. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  opposite 
saw  that  the  Bill  had  received  the  ^libe- 
rate sanction  of  the  House;  but  he  had  no 
doubt,  if  the  records  of  Parliament  were 
searched,  that  it  would  be  found  there  were 
forty  other  Bills  passing  various  stages  at 
the  same  time  as  this  BiU,  and  they  had  all 
received  the  deliberate  sanction   of   the 
House.     He  thought  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  had  signally  failed  in 
his  attempt  to  show  that  £is  Bill  had  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  Lord  Cottenham;  for 
that  noble  Lord  distinctly  said  that  the 
measure  was  never  submitted  to  him,  and 
he  emphatically  denied  that  he  had  ever 
given  his  sanction  to  it.     He  hoped  the 
right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  state  distinctly  whether  or  not  he  was 
aware  of  the  extent  of  the  emoluments  of 
these  parties,  and  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion which  they  were  to  receive  when  he 
sanctioned  the  passing  of  that  Bill.     The 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  had  at- 
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temptad  to  throw  the  respoiuibility  of  the 
moMiire  upon  the  whole  HouBe:  he  $d  not 
dbpute  the  oorreetness  of  that  esMrtkm. 
But  if  the  right  hon.  the  Chuioellor  of  the 
Exchequer  wee  aware  of  the  extent  of  these 
emolumenta  before  the  Bill  peMed,  he  waa 
sore  it  was  high  time  fox  the  Home  to  look 
more  narrowly  afier  the  expenditure  of  the 
Exchequer.  His  opinion  was»  thai  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  waa  aa  igno- 
rant of  these  facts  as  he  waa  himself,  or  he 
would  nerer  hare  giren  his  consent  to  the 
BUL  If  Lord  Chancellor  Ljndhurst  was 
aware  of  the  extent  of  the  enuduments  of 
the  officers  (some  more  than  10,000{.  per 
annum)  when  he  proposed  this  Bill«  he  said 
hir  Lordship  had  not  acted  justlj  to  the 
public  bj  not  making  it  known  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  oider  that  that  House, 
as  well  as  this,  might  have  an  opportnnit j 
of  making  themselves  acquainted  with  what 
they  were  doing  when  thej  were  passing 
this  Bill.  He  hoped  the  OoTomment  would 
not  refuse  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Member  for  Kinsak. 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  rose  and  said,  he  was 
nnwilling  to  trespass  npon  the  attention  of 
the  House  upon  a  measure  of  thai  kind, 
which  waa  more  eqieciallj  confined  to  mat- 
ters of  a  legal  or  technical  nature  |  but 
aUter  the  speeches  that  had  been  made  by 
the  hon.  Members  opposite,  and  their  de- 
termination to  press  the  Motion  to  a  divi« 
sion,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  trespass 
upon  Uieir  patience  for  a  short  tfme.  He 
would  begin  by  saying,  that  if  the  Motion 
had  been  confined  to  the  inirednetory  part 
ef  the  question  before  the  House,  namely, 
for  an  inquiiy  into  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  taxation  of  suitors,  by  the  odUection 
ef  fees  in  the  courts  of  law  and  equity,  he 
would  hare  had  no  objection  to  the  Motion, 
because  he  considered  thai  an  inouiry  ef 
that  nature  might  be  attended  witn  bene- 
ficial results.  But,  alWr  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Oentieman  irao  proposed 
the  Motion,  aa  well  as  thai  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose,  he  Mt  thai  he  could 
not  consent  to  the  inquiry.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  had  eaUed  the  trans- 
aetbn  in  reference  to  which  the  inquiry  waa 
mored  for,  «*the  job  of  jobs;'*  and  then 
went  en  to  say,  that  the  compensation  that 
had  been  given  to  the  several  persons  men- 
tioned in  the  Motion  was  now  irrevocable  ; 
it  was  admitted,  therefore,  that  his  object 
was  to  inculpate  the  conduct  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  who  he  appeared  to  think  waa 
a  party  to  the  perpetration  of  the  *' job  of 
jobs."    He  knew  that  the  entire  eondnct 


of  the  noble  and  learned  Loid  had  been 
purs  and  irreproachable,  and  therefore  he 
could  not  be  a  par^  to  the  Motion  thai 
sought  incuhpation  under  the  guise  ef  in- 
quiry. The  lum.  Member  for  Coventry  had 
asked  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chanceller 
of  the  Exchequer  if  he  was  aware,  at  the 
tune  of  the  passing  of  the  Bill  referred 
to,  of  the  extent  of  the  compensation  thai 
was  to  be  awarded  to  those  persons  ?  He 
would  give  the  same  answer  thai  his  right 
hen.  Fnend  would  have  done,  had  he  risen 
to  address  the  House,  namdy,  thai  at  the 
time  the  Bill  was  passed,  the  gross  amount 
of  the  fees  that  had  beenabolished  was  not 
known.  Li  fact,  thai  was  not  the  question 
for  consideration  at  aO;  for  the  subject  thai 
was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House, 
and  had  been  discussed,  was  the  principle  of 
compensation,  not  the  amount  of  fees,  for 
which,  when  abolished,  compensation  was 
due.  The  Bill  came  down  to  that  House 
under  great  authority ;  for  previous  to  its 
introdnctiott  to  the  House  of  Loids,  it  had 
been  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  a 
Commission,  of  which  the  Master  ef  the 
Rolls  and  Vice  ChanesUor  Wigram  wen 
members,  and  they  had  given  io  the  subject 
the  most  deliberate  attention^  He  was  in- 
formed, and  believed,  thai  it  had  received  so 
great  revision  by  that  Commission,  that  the 
drsli  of  the  Bill  had  to  be  reprinted  three 
times  before  it  was  presented  in  the  Honae 
of  Lords.  He  mi^t  also  mention,  thai  ai 
the  time  the  BiU  was  introdnoed  into  the 
other  House,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  being  nnwell,  he  had 
not  charge  of  the  BiU,  and  therefore  it 
was  inirodueed  by  Lord  Langdale.  The 
single  question  waa,  had  the  eompensataon 
bom  given  upon  a  just  or  uniusi  prin- 
ciidef  The  principle  thai  had  been 
adopted  in  Exdiequer  eases  was,  allowing 
seven-eighths  of  the  amount  of  fees  thai 
had  been  received  on  the  average  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years,  as  eompensataon  to 
the  deriu;  but  in  this  Bill  a  minimum  rate 
of  compensation  was  laid  down  as  three- 
fourths  of  the  average  amount  of  feea  re- 
eeived  within  a  limihed  number  of  years, 
but  empowering  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in 
sttdi  instances  as  he  thoagfat  advisable,  to 
afiow  the  lull  amount  previously  named,  or 
any  part  of  it — not  less,  however,  than 
thrse-fourths.  The  BiU  had  not  paased 
through  the  House  without  discwssion.  and 
he  would  contend  thai  there  was  nothing 
novel  in  the  arrangement;  but  if  thers 
were,  it  was  in  reducing  the  minimum  al- 
lowance for  eqmpcnsation  io  thiee-fouitka 
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matead  of  seveiKeighdui  of  the  amount  of 
feo6.  Preftuming  that  the  foes  prenoudy 
paid  vere  legal>  ho  could  see  nothing  moro 
just  than  allowing  eowpenaation  when  they 
were  aholished.  That  hrought  him  to  the 
oonttderation  of  the  legali^  of  the  fees. 
They  were  first  eatabUahed  in  1743»  under 
Lord  Chaneellor  Hardwioke,  and  ao  re- 
mained till  1807>  when  they  eame  under 
tiie  reviaioQ  of  Lord  Erekine^  who  had  or- 
dered some  of  them  to  be  inereaaed.  Thoae 
feea  then  fixed  had  reference  to  buaineas 
at  that  time  tranaaeted  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  at  the  time  yielded  no 
more  than  a  moderate  salary ;  but  aa  the 
buaineaa  inereaaed,  which  it  had  done 
Tery  eonaiderably,  of  oourse  the  additional 
amount  of  feea  rendered  the  emoluments 
much  more  lucrative;  therefore,  whwi  they 
oonaidered  the  length  of  time  that  the  fees 
had  been  reoeivM,  he  thought  it  could 
not  be  denied  but  their  legality  waa  suffi- 
ciently eatabliahed.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
waa  inyeated  with  considerable  discretion, 
yel  in  no  caae  did  he  award  the  full  amount 
allowed  by  the  Aet:  without  a  single  exoep- 
tioA,  the  award  waa  the  minimum  aanotioned 
by  the  Act  of  Parliament*  Hon.  Gentlemen 
oi^poaite  aeemed  to  speak  slightingly  oi  the 
law  refiorma  whieh  had  been  effected ;  but 
the  fact  waa»  a  moat  formidable  and  grow* 
ing  abuse  had  been  rectified,  Ahready, 
one-tendi  of  the  amount  of  oompenaation 
had  lapsed  by  deatha,  of  whieh  the  puhUe 
received  the  full  benefit.  The  amount  of 
feea  had,  previous  to  ihia  r^orm,  been 
77,0001.  a  year;  it  had  be^  ahready 
redueed  to  40,0001.,  ahowing  a  saving 
of  37,000(.  The  amount  of  feea  received 
under  the  present  Aet  would,  when  it  came 
fully  into  operation,  be  somewhere  about 
20,000j.»  showing  a  reduction  of  more  than 
6O,O0OiL  per  annum.  YThatever  might  be 
said  to  the  contrary,  he  eould  not  think 
that  it  would  be  just  or  fair  to  effect  these 
reforms  regardless  of  the  rights  of  innocent 
parties.  It  would  not  be  consistent  with 
puhlie  feeling  or  opinion  to  ^eet  reforms 
by  infiioting  ii\jmies  on  mioffending  indivi- 
duals, who  had  what  might  be  termed 
cataUished  rights.  The  question,  there- 
fore, narrowed  itsdf  to  this  simple  ground 
— ^whether  parties  whose  ngfat  to  compen- 
sation was  admitted,  had  received  more 
than  a  reasonable  and  equitable  compensa- 
tion i  If  the  compensation  were  laige^  the 
fees  w^e  lucrative ;  and  it  waa  consistent 
with  the  principle  of  eompenaation  that 
it  should  be  lucrative  abo.  The  House 
had  limited  the  disoretioA  of  the  Great 


Seal,  aa  regarded  the  principle  upon  which 
eompenaation  should  be  granted,  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  had  acted  within  these 
limits.  Aa  it  had  been  declared  that  the 
object  of  the  Motion  was  to  inculpate  the 
conduct  of  the  Great  Seal,  whose  conduct 
had  been  termed  the  *'job  of  jobs"  by 
hon.  Gentiemen  opposite — ^as  he  thought 
this  great  l^al  reform  had  been  conducted 
upon  a  sound  principle^and  aa  a  great 
abuae  had  been  eradicated  without  injustice 
to  any  party — ^he  felt  bound  to  resist  the 
Motion.  He  did  not  deprecate  the  diacua« 
aion,  because  the  Lord  Chancellor  had 
been  hardly  dealt  with  and  had  incurred 
much  unmerited  obloquy  in  the  execution 
of  his  duty;  but  he  felt  satisfied  that  the 
more  the  matter  was  discussed — the  bettw 
it  waa  understood^^the  more  convinced 
would  the  public  be  that  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor could  not  have  acted  otherwise,  and 
that«  in  fact,  he  had  behaved  on  this,  as  on 
all  other  occasions,  in  a  manner  not  un- 
worthy of  his  high  trust,  or  of  his  exalted 
and  Uamdeas  character. 

Mb.  F.  T.  baring  eongratuhited  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  had  made 
thia  Motion  on  hia  having  elicited  from  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  a  d^laration  that  he 
had  no  objection  to  a  general  inquiry  on 
the  subject  of  fees.  As  to  what  the  right 
hon.  Gentieman  had  said  with  respect  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  he  bogged  to  ^sclaim 
all  intention  of  casting  censure  on  that  no- 
ble and  learned  Lord,  if  he  voted  for  this 
Motion.  He  believed  that  any  cauaes  of 
complaint  that  had  arisen  w^re  quite  as 
much  owing  to  the  Act  itself  as  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  it.  He  alao  entirdly  agreed 
with  the  right  hon.  Baronet  as  to  the  jus- 
tice of  compensatioa.  If  we  allowed  abuses 
to  grow  up,  it  was  but  right  that  we  should 
pay  for  them  ;  and  we  bad  no  right  to  ei- 
feet  public  reforms  at  the  expense  of  pri- 
vate indiriduala.  But  it  was  not  surprising 
that  the  public  mind  should  be  aroused, 
when  they  found  what  was  tantamount  to 
a  million  steriing  awarded  in  the  shape  of 
compensation  to  a  few  individuals.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Act  in 
question  paased  in  a  very  hurried  manner. 
It  was  in  that  House  only  one  week  alto- 
gether. It  miffht  be  g^ierally  supposed, 
too,  that  the  BiU  receiv^  full  oonsiaeration 
in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  but  such,  he  un- 
derstood, was  not  the  case.  It  was  stated, 
on  good  authority,  that  the  compensation 
clauses,  as  printed  in  that  House,  referred 
the  settlement  of  the  amoimt  of  compensa- 
tion to  the  Treasury,  and  not  to  the  Lord 
H2 
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ChanceUor.  The  right  hon.  the  Attorney 
General  said,  that  the  reason  why  the  Lord 
ChanceUor  was  snbstitnted  was,  that  he 
had  the  control  of  the  Suitors  Fand  ;  but 
he  could  assure  the  House  that  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Treasury  under  such  circum- 
stances was  not  a  mere  matter  of  form, 
but  that  the  Treasury  offered  an  efficient 
check  both  in  the  framing  of  such  measures 
of  compensation,  and  in  the  adjudication  of 
them.  The  rule  with  the  Government  of 
which  he  (Mr.  Baring)  was  a  Member,  was, 
that  no  compensation  clause  should  be  in- 
serted in  a  Bill  without  being  sent  to  the 
Treasury,  where  it  was  submitted  to  an  of- 
ficer whose  previous  experience  was  such 
as  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  duty  of  de- 
termining questions  of  that  description. 
He  beg^d  to  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  whether  in  the  present  instance 
the  usual  precaution  had  been  taken — whe- 
ther the  eighteen  compensation  clauses  had 
been  submitted  to  the  Treasury,  sanctioned 
by  its  authority,  and  examined  by  its  offi- 
cer ?  Where  there  were  so  many  clauses, 
it  was  idle  to  speak  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  House.  The  Treasury  were  better 
qualified  to  judge  on  questions  of  compen- 
sation than  the  courts  of  law  ;  for  it  was 
daily  in  the  practice  of  dealing  with  such 
cases.  It  was  not  surprising  that  the  pub- 
lic should  look  with  jealousy  at  the  pro- 
ceedings to  which  the  attention  of  the 
House  had  that  night  been  called ;  and  it 
would  surely  be  satisfactory  to  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  who  held  the  seals,  if  an 
opportunity  were  afforded  for  inquiry.  The 
Mouse  would  receive  a  lesson  in  dealing 
with  compensation  cases;  and  it  would,  he 
thought,  be  its  dut^  to  make  some  regu- 
lation for  future  guidance  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  questions  of  that  description 
should  be  decided. 

Sib  J.  GRAHAM  thought  he  had 
stated,  that  after  the  Act  was  passed,  and 
before  compensation  was  awaraed,  returns 
were  called  for  as  to  the  emoluments  of  the 
officers;  that  those  returns  were  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  Vice  Chancellor 
Wigrmm  and  Mr.  Pemberton  Leigh;  and 
that,  after  they  were  so  submitted,  the 
compensation  was  fixed  at  the  lowest 
amount  which  could  be  given  under  the 
Act.  What  ho  wished  to  explain,  how- 
ever, was,  that  he  had  reason  to  believe 
the  compensation  clauses  wore  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  House  of  Lords,  though, 
consistently  with  the  privileges  of  this 
House,  thev  could  not  be  discussed  by 
their  Lordships ;  and  in  those  compensa- 


tion clauses,  as  originally  drawn,  it  was 
provided,  under  the  impression  that  the 
Suitors  Fund  might  be  insufficient,  that 
the  Consolidated  Fund  should  be  made 
answerable  for  any  deficiency.  Power  was 
given  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  superin- 
tending the  Suitors  Fund,  and  to  the 
Treasury,  as  having  charge  of  the  public 
purse,  concurrently  to  awiurd  compensation. 
From  those  clauses,  when  they  came  to 
this  House,  the  contingent  lien  on  the 
Consolidated  Fund  was  withdrawn.  The 
charge  then  rested  exclusively  upon  the 
Suitors  Fund.  The  Treasury  had,  tech- 
nically, no  control  over  the  Suitors  Fund, 
which  was  exclusivelv  under  the  power  of 
the  Great  Seal ;  ana  on  that  ground  the 
Treasury  had  not  been  called  upcm  to  in- 
terfere. 

Mb.  C.  BULLEB  regretted  that  a  ones- 
tion  of  so  much  importance  should  have 
been  mixed  up  with  an  inquiry  into  a  past 
Act,  which  every  body  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  agreed  was  irremediable.  He  re- 
gretted it,  because  it  not  only  connected 
the  question  with  matters  of  a  personal  na^ 
ture  affectmg  certain  parties,  but  becaose 
it  came  forward  in  the  shape  of  an  attack 
upon  the  Govenmient,  and  upon  the  Mem- 
ber of  the  Government  who  was  officially 
responsible  for  the  Bill.  He  was  not  called 
upon  to  defend  Lord  Lyndhurst;  although 
on  any  proper  occasion  he  should  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  discuss  his  conduct  either 
as  a  Judge  or  a  Minister;  but  what  be 
(Mr.  C.  Buller)  wished  to  impress  upon  the 
House  was,  that  in  this  matter,  whatever 
might  be  Lord  Lyndhurst  *s  official  remMi* 
sibility,  it  was  not  with  the  real  act  ot  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  the  House  had  to 
deal.  In  this  case.  Lord  Lyndhurst  came 
mto  office  at  the  time  these  chanffes  were 
contemplated,  and  he  did  that  which  any 
wise  and  honest  Minister  would  have  done 
to  put  law  reform  upon  the  best  footing, 
ana  his  conduct  placed  him  beyond  the 
possibility  of  suspicion.  Lord  Lyndhursi 
found  a  commission  in  existence,  composed 
of  gentlemen,  all  most  interested  b  the 
subject  of  law  reform,  who  had  done  naore 
for  it  than  all  the  Members  of  that  House 
put  together,  and  who  had  shown  the 
greatest  earnestness  and  seal  in  thai 
eause;  and  he  referred  the  matter  entirely 
to  them,  using  his  offidal  power  merely  to 
give  effect  to  their  decision.  The  names 
of  those  persons  had  been  mentioiied,  and 
it  was  obrious  that  there  was  no  party 
feeling  in  the  appointment  of  that  commis- 
sion.   There  was  Lord  Langdale,  who  was 
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opposed  to  the  Goyemment  in  politics; 
then  there  was  Mr.  Pemberton  Leigh,  and 
Vice  Chancellor  Wigram,  who,  although 
agreeing  with  the  Goyemment  in  politics, 
had  earned  for  themselyes  honours  which  it 
was  to  be  wished  other  Members  of  the 
profession  would  emulate  in  reforming  pro- 
fessional abuses;  and  there  was  Mr.  Sutton 
Sharpe,  who  was  as  much  opposed  to  the 
present  Goyemment  as  could  well  be  ima- 
gined. Then  there  was  eyery  thing  in  the 
mode  in  which  this  compensation  had  been 
settled  to  giye  that  House  and  the  country 
reason  to  suppose  that  those  who  had  un- 
dertaken the  matter  could  not  be  influenced 
by  any  paltry  desire  for  jobbing,  which 
could  not  be  turned  to  their  adyantage. 
The  acts  of  men  who  had  shown  such  an 
earnest  desire  for  law  reform  should  be 
judged  fairly,  and  not  as  a  question  in 
which  party  feeling  had  any  influence. 
But  the  only  question  was  the  amount  of 
compensation.  It  was  impossible  to  ^x 
any  precise  amount  of  compensation  to  be 
giyen  to  persons  whose  offices  were  abo- 
Hshed.  It  was  purely  arbitrary;  at  any 
rate,  no  principle  had  been  laid  down  by 
any  authority  as  of  general  application  to 
regulate  all  cases  of  compensation;  In  such 
a  case  as  the  present,  it  was  the  duty  of 
those  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  fixing 
compensation  to  see  what  amount  Parlia- 
ment had  granted  in  preceding  instances 
of  a  similar  kind.  It  might  be  right  to 
adopt  another  principle;  but  still  it  was 
wise  in  a  case  where  there  was  no  princi- 
ple to  guide  them  to  see  what  Parliament 
had  done,  and  no  one  could  be  blamed  for 
searching  into  precedents.  Now  these 
gentlemen  had  gone  through  the  Acts  of 
Parliament,  and  had  found  as  a  general 
rule  that  the  Legislature  had  neyer  sdlotted 
less  than  three-fourths  of  salary  as  com- 
pensation on  the  abolition  of  offices;  in 
some  cases  more,  but  hardly  eyer  less. 
These  gentlemen,  then,  could  not  be  blamed 
for  taking  that  as  the  minimum  of  compen- 
sation. But  the  complaint  was,  that  the 
matter  had  been  taken  out  of  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  Treasury,  and  giyen  oyer  to  a 
set  of  lawyers,  who,  from  a  sympathy  with 
their  brethren,  would  judge  with  exceed- 
ing generosity  as  to  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation that  ought  to  be  giyen.  He  was 
fttr  from  denying  the  existence  of  this 
an\iable  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  frater- 
nity to  which  he  had  the  honour  to  belong; 
but  the  gentlemen  to  whom  this  task  had 
been  allotted  might  be  supposed  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  another  feeling  also,  because 


they  were  the  yery  persons  who,  braying  all 
obloquy,  and  in  spite  of  the  eyasions  of 
numerous  retums  that  had  been  ordered, 
had  succeeded  at  last  in  extracting  the 
real  amount  of  the  emolument  of  these 
officers;  and  in  fact  had  waged  a  constant 
batntlewith  them.  Something,  therefore, 
of  this  feeling,  as  well  as  that  of  profes- 
sional sympathy,  might  haye  been  sup- 
posed to  haye  actuated  them.  But  was 
the  compensation  they  awarded,  in  fact, 
more  extrayagant  than  the  Treasury,  in 
the  exercise  of  a  similar  discretion,  had 
giyen  before?  Two  years  before.  Lord 
Cottenham  had  abolished  certain  offices  in 
the  Exchequer,  and  in  that  case  the  Act  of 
Parliament  decided  that  the  compensation 
was  not  to  be  less  than  three-fourths.  But 
what  did  the  Treasury  do,  being  at  that 
time  under  the  superintendence  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  near  him  (Mr.  Baring)  ?  The 
Treasury  allotted  in  eyery  case  full  seyen- 
eighths.  But  the  Treasury  did  more.  It 
made  no  allowance  for  bad  debts,  but  cal- 
culated the  seyen-eighths  upon  the  whole 
amount.  Now,  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  in 
the  present  case  fixed  the  compensation  at 
three-fourths,  after  deducting  the  bad  debts. 
Would  the  public  then  haye  been  gainers 
by  trusting  a  Treasury  acting  upon  their 
former  principle,  or  by  trusting  the  Lord 
ChanceUor  ?  By  comparing  the  two  sys- 
tems, it  would  appear  that  the  gain  to  the 
public  by  not  following  the  Exchequer  plan 
was  not  less  than  68,0002.  And  where  in 
fairness  was  the  inquiry  to  end  ?  Was  it 
to  be  confined  to  this  class  of  fees  ?  If 
these  old  stories  of  compensation  were  to 
be  raked  up,  let  the  case  of  the  Exchequer 
compensation  be  gone  into  also,  and  it 
would  be  seen  that  the  bargain  made  by 
Lord  Cottenham,  and  ratified  by  his  right 
hon.  Friend,  was  infinitely  more  improri- 
dent  than  the  other.  It  had  been  said 
that  the  extraordinary  feature  of  the  pre- 
sent case  was  the  grant  for  seyen  years 
after  death.  What  you  had  to  compensate 
these  persons  for  was,  the  loss  of  the  es- 
tate you  had  taken  away  from  them;  and 
if  it  were  a  life  estate,  let  it  be  life  com- 
pensation only;  but  if  the  estate  were  of  a 
nature  which  might  be  administered  by 
executors,  compensation  must  be  giyen  for 
an  estate  lasting  beyond  life.  But  it  was 
said  that  the  parties  had  no  right  to  sell 
these  offices.  What !  after  the  conniyance 
of  whole  generations  of  legal  authorities, 
and  of  the  Legislature  ?  He  admitted 
that  it  was  a  scandalous  abuse  that  these 
offices  should  be  saleable.      But  whose 
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scandal  was  it — ^the  scandal  of  the  men 
who  only  took  adrantage  of  a  law  in  their 
favour,  or  of  those  who  enacted  the  law. 
It  woidd  be  disgraceful  to  the  House  were 
it  now  to  do  justice  to  the  public  at  the 
expense  of  innocent  individuals,  and  as- 
sume the  cloak  of  economy  to  conceal  its 
own  disregard  of  the  public  interests.  In 
the  Papers  before  the  House,  at  p.  64,  Mr. 
Mills  stated— 

"  On  the  20th  March,  1820,  t  entered  into  a 
eontract  with  the  Committee  ot  the  estate  of  John 
Gregory  Shaddiok,  a  clerk  in  court  (but  then  re- 
teady  found  a  lunatao)^  in  retpect  of  hii  buatnew, 
and  whinh  oontraot  I  carried  into  effect,  on  the 
deceaae  of  the  said  John  Grcgonr  Shaddiok 
(which  took  phice  on  the  lOth  of  Febmary, 
i83d),  with  hii  litter  and  administratrix,  and 
with  the  trastses  ef  that  bAft  marriage  settle- 
ment." 

So  it  was  found  that  a  lunatic  was  quite 
competent  to  hold  this  office.  Why  had 
not  hon.  Gentlemen,  who  were  now  so  in- 
dignant at  these  abuses,  brou^t  them  for- 
WM^  before  ?  Why,  when  a  judicial  office 
was  entrusted  to  a  lunatic,  was  not  the 
scandal  exposed  f  Why  should  the  Legis- 
lature so  long  tolerate  a  system  so  abomi- 
nable, and  then  turn  round  and  seek  to  de- 
prive those  who  had  purchased  the  office  of 
this  lunatic  of  the  money  they  had  paid  for 
it  f  It  was  exceedingly  wise  to  abolish 
those  abuses;  but  they  had  no  right  to  de- 
prive those  persons  of  that  in  which,  through 
the  negligence  of  the  Legislature,  they  had 
invested  their  property.  As  the  public  was 
to  benefit  by  the  reform,  the  public  should 
compensate  the  suffering  individual.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  said,  the  only 
precedent  for  this  was  one  which  had  been 
mentioned  by  his  hon.  Friend  the  At- 
torney Gonord  —  namely,  the  case  of 
the  abolition  of  similar  offices  in  Ire- 
land. The  reason  that  that  was  the 
precedent  on  which  they  relied  was,  be- 
cause  it  was  the  only  case  of  precisely 
similar  offices  being  abolished.  It  was 
done,  he  thought,  in  1820  ;  and  they  then 
effected  in  Irmand  the  same  reform  as  was 
effected  in  England  now.  They  then  took 
the  subject  into  consideration,  and  allowed 
all  those  persons  fVdl  componsation  Ibr  the 
right  of  sale  they  had  in  their  officee.  In 
the  caso  of  Ireland,  with  respect  to  an 
exactly  similar  office,  twenty  years  before, 
by  Aot  of  Parliament  they  recognised  Uie 
right  of  sale  in  the  officers;  and  would  it 
not  be  justice  in  England  to  recognise  the 
right  of  sale,  and  not  deprive  those  persons 
of  all  the  profits  of  the  money  they  were 
•Btilted  to  receive  f    The  argument  used 


was,  that  in  all  those  cases  of  law  reform 
there  were  a  great  many  prejudices  and 
vested  interests  to  contend  with;  and  when 
any  person  came  forward  with  a  proposal 
to  make  a  court  of  justice  more  rational, 
expeditious,  and  cheap,  he  was  immedi- 
ately met  by  a  host  of  persons  who  knew 
that  by  refonn,  without  eompensatton, 
they  would  be  deprived  of  their  livdihood. 
Those  were  not  persons  whose  opposition 
was  to  be  despised  by  any  person  who  un- 
dertook to  make  a  reform  of  the  law,  for 
they  were  the  persons  cognisant  widi  the 
working  of  the  law,  and  having  them  on 
his  side,  the  vrork  of  law  reform  was  com- 
paratively easy  ;  but  having  them  opposed 
to  him,  uie  work  of  law  reform  was  im- 
practicable. Let  them  look  to  the  in^ 
portance  of  doing  away  With  those  abuses, 
and  they  would  perceive  it  was  their  in- 
terest to  hold  out  to  all  holders  of  those 
offices  that  they  personally  should  not  be 
the  scapegoats  of  their  refonning  pdicy. 
They  wodd  hold  out  to  them  m%  they 
shoidd  not  be  losers  by  the  change,  whick 
was  to  be  a  great  source  of  gain  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  was  said  that  such  an  extravagant 
rate  of  compensatkm  as  this  disgusted  the 
public  with  law  reform,  and  was  actuallv  m 
burden  to  the  public.  It  was  said  thai 
the  foes  were  increased;  but  thai  was  di- 
rectly contrary;  to  the  truth.  The  foos-^ 
with  compensation  and  all — ^were  never  the 
same  amount  as  they  were  before.  In  the 
first  year  they  were  7501.  less — a  small 
amount  no  doubt  t  but  had  they  gone  on 
increasmg?  No,  they  had  gone  on  di- 
minishing ever  since.  He  had  not  been 
exactly  able  to  make  out  the  amount;  but 
it  appeared  from  one  of  the  calculations  he 
had  seen  that  there  had  been  from  15,0001. 
to  24,00M.  of  actual  diminution.  It  was 
said  that  particular  fees  had  been  raised. 
No  doubt  tiiey  had,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  court  and  of  the  officers  ;  and  one  of 
the  abominations  of  this  fee  system  was  the 
great  number  of  fee-takers  employed,  over 
whom  the  public  had  no  control.  If  thev 
did  raise  the  money  from  the  public  through 
fees,  it  was  good  policy  to  collect  those 
fees  as  largely  as  posslblo  in  particular 
offiees,  and  not  scatter  them  through  a 
number  of  offices.  In  that  way  particular 
fees  were  raised;  but  what  was  the  working 
of  it  on  the  whole?  Had  the  suiters  to 
pay  more  fees  than  they  previously  didf 
No,  they  had  to  pay  less  than  they  did  \ 
and  by  the  deaths  of  those  persomu  and 
other  changes,  the  whole  amount  ef  feea 
would  go  on  dtminisUng.    Theie  was  one 
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point  raised,  as  to  tbe  impropriety  of  taking 
three  years*  avgrage.  It  was  said  that 
they  might  haye  gained  more  by  diffusing 
it  over  a  larger  space;  bnt  would  that  have 
done  justice  ?  No  doubt  if  they  had  taken 
a  larger  number  of  years,  in  which  the 
returns  were  less,  the  foes  would  be  less 
also  ;  but  when  they  took  away  a  man's 
'  estate,  whether  was  it  fairer  to  take  it  at 
what  it  had  been  worth  for  the  last  ten 
years,  or  to  take  it  at  what  it  was  worth 
at  the  time  when  it  was  taken  away  ?  It 
was  fair  to  take  it  at  what  it  was  worth  at 
the  time  when  it  was  taken  away,  particu- 
larly when,  in  consequence  of  the  increase 
of  business  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  those 
fees  were  increasing;  and  if  they  were  let 
to  go  on,  those  persons*  incomes,  instead 
of  diminishing,  would  be  increasing.  An- 
other question  had  been  raised  as  to  the 
legality  of  those  fees.  It  was  said  that 
they  were  not  strictly  legal,  and  might  be 
resisted ;  but  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
disposed  of  that  objection  ;  whether  these 
fees  were  legal  or  illegal,  they  had  the 
sanction  of  the  highest  authorities  to  whom 
the  public  looked  as  expositors  of  the  law. 
On  what,  he  asked,  could  men  beliere  that 
they  had  a  better  title  for  the  receipt  of 
those  fees,  than  in  the  table  of  fees  origin- 
ally allowed  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  put 
into  its  present  shape  by  Lord  Erskine  ? 
It  should  be  recollected  that  every  Bill  of 
costs  (in  which  those  fees  were  charged) 
was  taxed;  and  in  any  suit  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  the  parties  might  have  brought 
the  question  before  the  public  and  the 
court.  Let  them  understand  the  matter — 
a  man  in  an  office  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery charged  a  person  in  a  suit  in  that 
court  certain  fees;  and  his  learned  Friend 
said  those  fees  were  illegal.  But  if  all 
those  fees  were  illegal,  how  came  it  that, 
since  the  time  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  no  ob- 
stinate litigant  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
had  turned  round  on  his  solicitor,  and 
said,  "  Tou  paid  a  fee  that  you  had  no 
right  to  pay.  I  will  bring  this  matter  be- 
fore the  Chancellor,  and  see  if  this  fee  was 
legally  paid  or  not?"  The  thing  was 
never  done,  and  the  sanction  of  law  was 
given  to  those  fees  in  a  way  as  decisive  for 
tibe  public,  and  every  person  interested  in 
the  course  of  justice,  as  if  it  were  embodied 
in  an  Act  of  Parliament.  And  in  fact,  as 
he  was  reminded  by  an  hon.  Member,  the 
party  who  did  not  pay  those  fees  was  sub- 
ject to  attachment.  No  blame,  he  con- 
ceived, attached  to  the  persons  on  whom, 
if  they  instituted  this  inquiry,  it  would 


undoubtedly  fall.  He  was  sure  it  would 
lead  to  no  other  practical  result,  for  he 
was  perfectly  certain  that  the  opinion 
must  be  shared  in  by  very  few,  that 
that  House  could  feel  itself  justified  in 
falling  back  on  the  Act  of  1842,  and  by 
repeiuing  that  Act  deprive  those  people  of 
the  compensation  awarded  to  them  under 
that  Act.  He  (Mr.  C.  Buller)  regretted 
that  this  subject  had  been  included  in  the 
Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend,  because  it  had 
prevented  his  hon.  Friend's  Motion  from 
being  attended  with  that  success  which 
would  have  followed  it,  if  he  brought  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  bear  undividedly 
on  the  subject  of  the  monstrous  abuses  that 
prevailed  on  the  subject  of  fees  in  their 
courts  of  law  and  equity.  He  had  heard 
with  delight  the  assurance  given  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  that  if  this  Motion  were 
merely  one  for  an  inquiry  into  the  fees  in 
all  the  courts,  he  would  be  disposed  to 
sanction  the  fullest  inquiry  into  all  the 
abuses  of  that  system.  As  to  the  subject 
of  fee-taking  in  this  country,  he  (Mr.  C. 
Buller)  conceived  that  the  principle  acted 
upon  was  most  opposed  to  justice.  Was 
the  man  who  had  the  misfortune  to  become 
iilvolved  in  litigation  in  a  court,  the  process 
in  which  was  so  cumbersome  as  that  in  the 
courts  of  common  law  and  equity,  to  be 
subjected  to  all  the  expenses  of  those  fees? 
Was  that  man,  so  involved  in  litigation, 
whose  character  or  estate  was  in  peril  from 
the  decision  of  the  court,  to  be  the  object 
of  their  special  taxation  ?  Was  the  suflPerer 
to  bear  the  whole  expense  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  not  for  the  behoof  of 
the  litigant  himself  alone,  but  for  the  public 
at  large  ?  It  was  a  monster  imquity,  and 
one  which  should  not  have  been  left  to  him 
to  denounce  in  the  year  1846.  It  was  an 
abuse  that  required  reform,  and  the  reform 
they  should  have  was,  to  strip  litigation  of 
all  but  the  necessary  expenses,  and  to 
carry  on  the  administration  entirely  at  the 
expense  of  the  State.  But  there  were 
other  great  objections  besides  the  general 
iniquity  of  assessing  fees  on  litigants  in 
their  courts  of  justice,  which  the  House, 
he  trusted,  would  excuse  him  for  detaining 
them  a  few  minutes  in  pointing  out.  Great 
evil  resulted  from  the  manner  in  which 
those  fees  were  collected,  and  he  would 
show  how  those  fees  were  collected  in  the 
courts  of  law  and  equity.  He  found  that 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  fees  were  returned 
to  the  amount  of  153,5542.  per  annum. 
Now  about  one  hundred  persons  were  en- 
trusted with  tiJung  those  fees,    Ther^  was 
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no  eheek  apon  them,  except  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  alone ;  and  in  that  court  there 
was  no  mode  of  checking  them,  hut  to 
trost  entirely  to  the  oath  8iey  had  taken, 
and  their  own  honour.  In  the  courts  of 
law  it  was  still  worse;  there  was  there 
150,000{.  raised  in  fees,  and  the  fee-takers 
amounted  to  one  hundred,  hut  those  persons 
had  not  even  the  check  of  an  oath  upon 
them.  They  took  the  money  that  was 
brought  to  them,  and  could  return  what 
they  chose,  for  there  was  no  check  upon 
them.  A  sum  of  300,0002.  yearly  was 
returned  as  levied  in  the  shape  of  fees  in 
the  courts  of  equity  and  law{  and  who  could 
know  how  much  more  was  levied  with 
reference  to  which  there  was  no  return  at 
all  ?  He  (Mr.  C.  BuUer)  did  not  want  to 
make  an  accusation  that  might  bear  on  any 
individual,  but  there  was  an  impression 
amongst  persons  conversant  with  the  courts, 
that  uie  facilities  for  abuses  in  those  parti- 
culars had  been  abused,  and  that  there  had 
been  cases  in  which  persons  taking  those 
fees  had  returned  to  tne  courts  only  a  pro- 
portion of  what  they  received.  But  whether 
that  accusation  were  just  or  not,  it  was  a 
scandal  to  this  country  that  there  should 
exist  opportunities  for  abusing,  which  left 
their  public  officers  and  courts  of  justice 
open  to  those  attacks.  It  was  not  on  the 
fee-takers  themselves  this  system  was  oal- 
cuUted  to  exercise  a  corrupting  influence. 
They  were  paid  those  small  sums  through 
means  over  which  the  solicitor  had  no  effi- 
cient  check ;  and  whether  an  opportunitv 
was  given  for  fraud  in  paying  those  smaU 
sums  it  was  impossible  to  say.  On  that 
account  also  it  was  desirable  that  they 
should  do  away  with  this  system  altogether. 
Ue  did  not  know  any  argument  that  could 
be  used  in  support  of  this  fee  system.  So 
long  as  the  fee  went  into  the  pocket  of  the 
officer  as  a  kind  of  wages  for  the  work 
done,  it  might  serve  as  a  fillip  to  him  to  do 
the  work ;  but  he  thought  tney  had  done 
nghtlv  in  doing  away  with  that  custom ; 
but  when  they  had  done  so  they  left  not  a 
shadow  of  pretence  to  take  these  fees  from 
the  litigants,  and  they  were  bound  by  even^ 
principle  of  policy  to  come  to  the  consi-- 
deration  of  the  subject,  with  the  intention 
as  soon  as  possible  to  do  away  with  the 
entire  srstem  of  takmg  fees  in  a  court  of 
justice  from  the  parties  who  were  litigants, 
ilavinff  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  his 
Friends  on  that  side  of  the  Douse  on  the 
proposition  which  had  been  brought  for- 
ward, ho  deemed  it  just  to  the  persons 
interested  to  bear  his  testimony  with  refer- 


ence to  them,  and  he  trusted  that  was  the 
last  time  they  ohould  hear  of  the  subject 
in  the  House.  But  with  r^;ard  to  the 
other  more  important  inquiry  which  was 
involved  in  the  first  part  of  the  Motion  of 
his  hon.  Friend,  and  with  respect  to  which 
the  Government  had  given  such  a  satisfac- 
tory pledge,  he  tmsteid  that  was  only  the 
first  time  they  Bhonld  hear  it  entered  upon 
by  both  sides  of  the  House.  He  was  of 
opinion  that,  setting  aside  all  personal  con- 
siderations and  party  attacks,  they  should 
put  an  end  to  this  evil  and  pernicious 
system,  and  to  an  abuse  which  snould  not 
have  been  allowed  to  exist  so  long. 

Mr.  ESCOTT  would  preface  the  few 
remarks  he  had  to  make  by  saying,  that 
he  had  listened  to  the  debate  with  the 
greatest  possible  satisfaction,  for  this  rea- 
son— a  great  abuse  must  now  be  reformed. 
First  of  all,  he  congratulated  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  opposite  (Mr.  Watson) 
at  having  achieved  that  night  one  of  the 
greatest  victories  that  ever  feQ  to  the  lot 
of  a  Member  of  Parliament  to  achieve,  by 
obtaming  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  House  of  Commons  a  full  and 
free  admission  that  with  respect  to  the 
abominable  pnuHice  that  now  existed,  of 
extortion  in  the  courts  of  justice,  the 
House  would  not  resist  the  Motion  for  » 
Conunittee,  with  full  powers  to  enter  into 
a  full  and  satisfactory  inquiry ;  which  in- 
quiry would  lead  to  a  full  and  satisfise- 
tory  remedy  for  this  long  neglected  griev- 
ance. This  question  was  of  such  immense 
public  importance,  that  he  wished  nothing 
of  a  personal  nature  should  be  in  any  way 
mixed  up  with  it.  But  let  not  his  hon. 
Friend  suppose  that  if  he  felt  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England — ^however  much  he 
might  respect  his  character  and  acquire- 
ments, and  his  great  labours,  for  the  bene* 
fit  of  the  country — ^had  been  guilty  of  any- 
thing like  a  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  he  should  object  to  intro- 
ducing his  conduct  into  the  inoniry.  He 
feared  that  by  mixing  up  an  individual  in- 
stance with  a  general  inquiry,  they  would 
rather  mar  than  promote  the  great  object 
they  had  in  view.  He  had  listened  to  the 
speech  of  the  Attorney  General,  and,  to- 
tally and  entirely  as  he  differed  with  moat 
of  the  arguments  and  principles  which  he 
advanced,  there  was  one  thing  he  thought 
he  had  proved,  namely,  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  only  acted  under  the  letter  of 
the  Statute  Law.  They  could  not  enter  into 
how  that  Act  of  Parliament  had 
the  two  Houses ;  and  if  the 
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hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Liskeard  chose  to  charge  him  with 
neglect  of  duty  in  not  inquiring  into  it  at 
the  time,  he  admitted  that  he  was  open 
to  the  charge,  and  thej  were  all  open  to 
the  charge  ;  but  it  was  a  most  monstrous 
argument  to  advance,  that,  because  Parlia- 
ment a  few  years  since  had  given  a  power, 
the  execution  of  which  was  now  acknow- 
ledged to  be  unjust,  therefore  they  were 
not  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  that 
Act  imder  which  the  injustice  was  com- 
mitted. Did  the  hon.  Member  think  they 
should  not  repeal  that  Act  of  Parliament  ? 
He  knew  they  could  repeal  it.  He  had 
not  proved  that  it  ought  not  to  be  repealed. 
The  questions  to  the  consideration  of  which 
Parliament  should  apply  itself,  and  to  the 
solution  of  which  he  trusted  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  proposed  Committee  would 
tend,  were  these — how  the  abominable 
practice  of  trafficking  in  fees  might  be  put 
an  end  to  at  once  and  for  ever,  and  what 
principle  should  be  adopted  on  which  to 
regulate  compensation  for  the  future.  It 
had  been  most  satisfactorily  proved  in  the 
course  of  the  present  debate,  that  the  du- 
ties in  consideration  for  which  compensa- 
tion was  given  under  the  Act  of  1842  were 
not  legal  duties ;  and  it  was  quite  time 
that  a  system  should  be  put  an  end  to, 
concerning  which  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  it  was  against  common  sense  and 
common  law.  But  it  had  been  said  the 
compensation  was  due,  because  the  offices 
were  sold.  If  ever  there  was  an  abuse 
which  outraged  decency,  and  cried  aloud 
for  correction,  it  was  that  of  buying  and 
selling  offices  in  courts  of  justice.  It 
was  within  the  knowledge  of  many  Gentle- 
men on  the  Northern  Circuit,  and  perhaps, 
too,  of  many  Gentlemen  having  seats  in 
that  House,  that  one  of  these  offices,  not 
very  long  ago,  was  sold  (with  a  provision 
very  possibly  in  the  contract,  securing 
compensation  in  the  event  of  its  being 
done  away  with);  and  it  was  also  a  noto- 
rious fact,  that  one  of  the  Judges  went  cir- 
cuit long  after  his  age  had  disqualified 
him,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  rever- 
sion of  a  lucrative  office  to  give  to  his 
near  relative.  It  would  not  do,  therefore, 
to  advocate  the  contmuance  of  this  gross 
and  disgraceful  abuse  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of 
Judges  and  eminent  lawyers.  The  sys- 
tem was  essentially  a  vicious  one,  and 
ought  to  be  corrected.  It  could  never 
ag^  be  said  that  these  officers  were  re- 
quired, and  that  the  interests  of  the  public 


created  the  necessity  for  them.  Were  it 
necessary,  he  could  call  witness  after  witness 
to  show  that  these  officers  were  nuisances, 
rather  than  anything  else.  Why,  how  else 
was  it  proved  that  a  lunatic  had  done 
the  duties  ?  It  was  no  argument  against 
such  a  Motion  as  the  present,  to  say,  that 
by  the  Act  of  1842  compensation  had  been 
awarded  to  these  persons.  What  he  com- 
plained of  was,  that  the  fact  was  so  ;  and 
the  reason  why  he  advocated  the  present 
Motion  was,  because  he  hoped  and  believed 
that  it  would  have  the  effect  of  procuring 
a  repeal  of  the  Statute  in  question.  There 
were  other  statutes  which  must  be  repealed. 
There  was  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  exist- 
ence, passed  at  the  instance  and  through  the 
influence  of  the  Judges,  authorizing  the 
payment,  not  directly,  but  indirectly,  of  fees 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  were  without  foun- 
dation either  in  law  or  justice ;  and  the 
sooner  that  such  a  system  was  done  away 
with  the  better  for  the  country.  He  main- 
tained that  unjust  fees  were  illegal,  no  mat- 
ter what  might  be  said  to  the  contrary ;  and 
he  thought  that  the  fact  was  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  circumstance  that  the  offi- 
cers had  themselves  submitted  to  reduc- 
tions in  those  fees.  If  their  demands  were 
strictly  legal,  why  should  they  have  con- 
sented to  any  reauctions  ?  Their  having 
done  so  proved  that  their  exactions  were 
exorbitant,  and  therefore  illegal.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  had  objected  that 
it  would  be  a  "novel"  proceeding  to  de- 
prive these  officers  of  the  compensation 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  look 
for ;  but  neither  was  that  an  argument 
against  the  Motion.  It  was  only  by  the 
institution  of  "novel  proceedings,"  that 
any  abuses  could  be  abolished,  and  that  a 
sounder,  healthier,  and  more  rational  state 
of  things  could  be  established.  If  that 
House  had  for  years  slumbered  over  great 
abuses,  that  was  only  an  additional  reason 
why  they  should  now  exert  themselves 
with  renewed  energy  for  the  abolition  of  a 
disgraceful  system,  which  was  a  disgrace 
to  the  courts  of  justice  in  this  country,  and 
a  stiun  (he  could  not  help  saying)  on  the 
ermine  of  the  Judges  who  sat  upon  the 
bench  of  justice  and  tolerated  this  oppres- 
sion of  the  suitors. 

Mb.  R.  YORKE,  being  of  opinion  that 
the  matter  now  imder  discussion  was  one 
well  worthy  of  the  most  serious  consider- 
ation of  the  Legislature,  would  most  cheer- 
fully support  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Einsale.     The  Act  of  1842  had 
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passed  through  very  thin  Iloases,  the  num- 
her  of  Memhers  present  ranging  onlj  from 
27  to  50  ;  and  he  all  along  regarded  it  as 
a  had  and  suspicious  measure.  He  hoped 
that  the  Memhers  of  Her  Majesty's  Oo- 
remment,  who  had  had  the  courage  to 
ahandon  had  plans  and  principles  on  other 
suhjects,  would  not  hesitate  to  change  their 
policy  on  the  present  question. 

Mr.  ROMILLY  was  anxious  that  the 
Motion  should  he  modified  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  to  comprise  an  inquiry  into  the 
mode  in  which  tne  various  officers  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  collected  their  fees. 
He  very  much  feared  that  the  present 
system  was  a  very  irresponsihle  one, 
and  that  there  was  no  species  of  check 
or  means  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of 
fees  actually  collected,  and  the  precise 
amount  that  was  paid  over  to  tne  fee 
fee  fund.  Information  on  this  point,  how- 
ever, was  most  desirahle.  He  would  sup- 
port the  present  Motion,  hut  wished  to  have 
it  expressly  understood,  that  he  did  not 
support  it  in  the  hope  or  the  desire  of  pro- 
curing a  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
under  which  compensation  was  awarded  to 
the  present  officers.  He  thought  that 
nothing  could  he  more  impolitic  or  unjust 
than  that  at  the  expiration  of  five  years, 
during  which  the  present  system  had 
existed,  and  after  Government  enjoyed  the 
advantages  which  accrued  from  the  circum- 
stance of  inducing  men  to  give  their  ser- 
vices on  the  understanding  that  compen- 
sation would  ho  given — ^nothing,  he  re- 
peated, could  he  more  unjust  than  that 
after  all  this,  an  inquiry  should  he  insti- 
tuted with  a  view  to  taking  away  the  com* 
pensation  which  had  hcen  deliherately 
given.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he 
was  stronglv  of  opinion  that  the  compen- 
sation awarded  was  excessive,  and  the  rea- 
son why  he  would  support  the  Motion  was, 
that  ho  thought  it  was  highly  desirahle 
that  a  hotter  state  of  things  should  he  es- 
tahlished  prospectively,  and  that  the  evil 
should  ho  avoided  of  giving  a  similar  scale 
of  compensation  on  future  occasions.  The 
fact  was,  that  heforo  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  1842  the  officers  concealed,  for  a 
series  of  years,  the  actual  amount  of  fees 
received,  under  the  idea  that  the  Chancel- 
lor might  have  reduced  them  had  bo  known 
of  it ;  and  thus  the  House  was  misled,  and 
a  higher  rate  of  compensation  was  given 
than  circumstances  should  have  warranted. 
His  reason  for  supporting  the  Motion  was, 
that  he  was  desirous  to  obviate  the  recur- 
rence of  similar  cvila  for  the  future. 


Sir  J.  HANMER  said,  that  as  it  had 
been  intimated  that  Her  Majesty's  Qovero- 
ment  had  no  objection  to  grant  an  inquiry, 
he  was  anxious  to  learn  from  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Secretary  of  State,  whether 
it  were  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
take  this  matter  seriously  in  hand,  and  to 
bring  forward,  at  a  future  period,  a  sub- 
stantive measure  respecting  it ;  or  whether 
they  would  merely  trust  to  the  chapter  of 
accidents,  and,  resting  content  with  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee,  take  no  fur- 
ther step  until  some  Member  might  again 
call  attention  to  it  ? 

Sir  R.  peel  had  no  hesitation  in  giv- 
ing an  assurance  to  his  hon.  Friend  that  it 
was  the  wish  of  the  Government  that 
there  should  be  a  full  and  efficient  in- 
quiry as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  officers 
of  the  courts  of  justice  were  paid  by  fees, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing effectual  checks  against  abuse  for  the 
future.  The  providing  against  future 
abuses  was  the  matter  in  which  the  House 
was  chiefly  concerned.  When  he  filled  the 
office  of  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, he  felt  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
the  compensations  to  the  holders  of  judicial 
and  other  offices  which  it  was  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  abolish.  From  the  first  hour  of 
his  entering  upon  that  office,  and  even 
when  he  was  Secretary  for  Ireland,  he  felt 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  that  it  was  wise  to  get  rid  of  fees 
bv  compensating  the  holders  of  office  on 
abolishing  them;  but  still  there  were  great 
difficulties  on  the  subject.  He  felt  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  experience  that  it 
was  impossible  to  effect  any  important  re- 
form as  regarded  such  offices,  unless  they 
acted  liberally  towards  those  who  had 
vested  rights  in  them.  He  found  that  they 
could  not  make  any  progress  without  doing 
so.  It  often  happened  that  from  the  per- 
sons holding  these  offices  they  obtained  the 
most  important  information  respecting 
them,  which  they  never  would  have  ac- 
quired if  these  parties  were  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  the  Government  would  not 
act  liboraHy  towards  them  if  the  offices 
were  abolished.  Government,  therefore, 
had  always  shown  an  anxiety  to  act  libe- 
rally when  they  proceeded  to  remove  such 
abuses.  The  principle  of  giving  to  officers 
of  courts  of  justice  and  to  the  holders  of 
other  vested  offices  such  enormous  amounts 
of  fees  as  they  would  not  for  a  moment 
think  of  giving  to  the  highest  officers  of 
the  State— which  they  would  not  give  to 
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die  Speaker,  nor  to  a  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
nor  to  a  Judge — was  a  state  of  things  which 
should  not  he  allowed.  He  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  one  of  the  greatest  ahuses 
which  existed  was  the  amount  of  emolu- 
ment ohtained  hy  suhordinate  officers  in 
the  shape  of  fees  which  were  paid  hy 
suitors  for  justice.  He  did  not  agree  with 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Liskeard, 
that  the  total  amount  of  the  expense  of 
litigation  should  he  home  hy  the  country; 
for  if  that  principle  was  adopted  it  would 
give  the  greatest  encouragement  to  the 
spirit  of  litigation,  if  parties  had  to  pay  no 
cnarge  but  that  for  their  own  counsel. 
He  was  not  prepared  to  acquiesce  in 
the  doctrine  that  the  whole  expense  should 
be  defrayed  by  the  public,  for  if  this  was 
done  he  should  quite  despair  of  the  Trea- 
sary.  It  would  be  impossible  to  get  a 
sufficient  income  for  such  a  purpose.  He 
was  not  only  prepared  to  assent  to  a  re- 
rision  of  the  fees  of  such  offices,  but  to  re- 
sist the  fbture  increase  of  abuses  which 
might  arise  in  the  lapse  of  time  by  the  fees 
increasing  far  beyond  what  was  intended 
when  the  office  was  established.  He  thought 
some  effectual  check  was  necessary  for  &is 
pnrnose,  and  therefore  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  institute  inquiries ;  and  he  was 
ready  to  acquiesce  in  any  Motion  for  this 
purpose  ;  and  as  the  matter  had  originated 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  it 
perhaps  could  not  be  placed  in  better  hands 
than  his  own.  If  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  would  take  the  matter  in  hand,  he 
would  not  hesitate  to  give  him  every  as- 
ustance;  but  he  could  not  acquiesce  in  the 
justice  of  instituting  inquiries  into  trans- 
actions which  had  passed  so  long  ago.  He 
did  not  think  that  any  charge  should  be 
brought  against  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who, 
through  the  whole  of  this  matter,  had  acted 
in  accordance  with  the  expressed  opinion 
of  the  House.  If  the  Act  of  Parliament 
under  which  he  acted  was  defective,  it  was 
the  fault  of  that  and  the  other  House.  A 
most  important  opinion  had  been  expressed 
in  that  House  with  respect  to  compensa- 
tion to  these  officers  in  the  year  1840.  Mr. 
Pemberton  Leigh  then  stated  many  most 
important  facts  on  this  subject,  to  which 
he  should  direct  the  attention  of  the  House. 
He  stated  that  ^e  number  of  causes  in 
Chancery  in  the  years  1839  and  1840  was 
nearly  the  same  as  it  was  fifty  years  pre- 
viously, and  that  the  real  amount  of  busi- 
ness in  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  not  in- 
creased during  that  period.  Looking  to 
the  enormous  increase  of  real  property 


during  that  period,  it  was  impossible  that 
there  must  not  have  arisen  a  greatly  in- 
creased number  of  cases  for  litigation. 
Whence  then  did  the  cause  arise  that  there 
was  no  increase  in  the  amount  of  business 
in  Chancery  ?  Mr.  Pemberton  Leigh  said — 
and  he  told  the  truth — that  it  was  all  very 
well  for  a  rich  man  to  institute  a  suit  in 
Chancery,  but  that  it  was  out  of  all  ques- 
tion for  a  poor  man  to  do  so.  There  had 
been  no  increase  in  the  business  of  the 
court,  in  consequence  of  the  expense  of 
proceeding,  and  parties  would  rather  sus- 
tain a  loss  than  commence  litigation  in 
Chancery,  which  they  regarded  as  a  great 
calamity  ;  and  Mr.  Pambertonf  Leigh  said 
that  a  great  proportion  of  this  expense 
arose  from  the  amount  of  fees  and  emolu- 
ments paid  to  subordinate  officers  of  the 
court.  He  said  that  one  such  officer  received 
10,000?.  a  year,  another  9,000«.  and 
another  8,000?. ;  and  the  first,  after  making 
every  deduction  on  account  of  the  expense 
of  his  office,  could  not  clear  less  than 
7,000?.,  a  sum  greater  than  that  paid  to 
the  Speaker  of  that  House,  to  a  Secretary 
of  State,  or  as  a  retiring  pension  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  His  hon.  Friend  Mr. 
Leigh  then  said  that  such  great  abuses  re- 

Suired  an  immediate  remedy.  The  House, 
iierefore,  was  perfectly  cognizant  of  the 
transaction;  and  to  remedy  the  future  they 
were  told  the  only  way  was  to  tnake  a  li- 
beral compensation  to  the  holders  of  those 
offices.  No  doubt  large  sums  were  given 
in  the  shape  of  compensation  ;  but  do  not 
lavish  all  abuse  agamst  a  system  of  com- 
pensation which  had  repeatedly  received 
the  sanction  of  that  House  on  the  abolition 
of  offices  that  were  bought  and  sold.  In 
1836  the  House  directly  recognised  the 
legality  of  selling  such  offices.  He  was 
speaking  of  the  offices  of  the  Six  Clerks  in 
Ireland.  It  was  on  record  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament  that  provision  was  made  for 
compensation  on  a  change  in  them.  The 
clause  in  the  Act  to  which  he  alluded  stated 
that  in  the  4th  and  5th  year  of  his  present 
Majesty  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  better 
administration  of  justice  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  Ireland,  and  that  that  Act  be 
further  amended,  as  it  was  reasonable  and 
just  that  the  Six  Clerks  who  had  purchased 
and  were  entitled  to  sell  th9ir  offices  should 
receive  for  evenr  deprivation  or  loss  of  in- 
come accruing  from  this  amendment  of  the 
law  full  and  ample  compensation.  It  was 
clear,  therefore,  in  this  case,  that  the 
House  recognised  the  principle  that  in  a 
change  or  abolition  of  such  an  office  ade- 
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quale  compensation  out  of  the  public  funds 
should  bo  made.  Hov  could  his  noble 
Friend  hope  to  succeed  in  his  reform  if  he 
did  not  act  on  the  precedent  which  had 
been  set  in  that  House,  for  it  was  clear 
that  by  their  former  proceedings  the  sale 
of  these  offices  had  been  sanctioned.  This, 
be  it  remembered,  also  took  place  under  a 
Lord  Chancellor  of  the  highest  reputation 
— he  alluded  to  Lord  Plunkett.  Let  them 
offcctuaUy  put  an  end  to  the  sale  of  these 
offices  for  the  future,  and  give  the  officers 
performing  the  duties  reasonable  allowances 
for  the  services  done  ;  but  care  should  be 
taken  that  they  should  be  only  effective  offi- 
cers, and  let  them  take  care  to  ensure  a  pe- 
riodical inquiry  from  time  to  time  into  the 
amount  paid;  and  in  every  case  where  the 
fees  appeared  to  be  extravagant,  let  them,  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  provide  a  remedy. 
He  wished  this  to  be  done  in  every  case.  For 
instance,  there  had  been  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  private  business  be- 
fore Parliament — an  increase  which  could 
never  have  been  contemplated;  of  course  a 
number  of  fees  were  paid  for  this  business. 
It  was  desirable  to  see  what  was  the  amount 
of  those  foes  received  by  officers  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  or  other  places;  for 
this  department  of  business;  and  care 
should  be  taken  that  these  should  be  re- 
vised from  time  to  time.  So  much  on  this 
part  of  the  subject — ^for  no  one  felt  more 
strongly  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
inquiry  than  himself.  He  thought  it  was 
a  scandal,  when  they  abolished  civil  sine- 
cures, that  they  closed  their  eyes  to  much 
greater  sinecures  held  by  persons  of  com- 
paratively no  station.  They  escaped  at- 
tention because  they  were  held  by  persons 
who  had  no  claim  to  consideration.  If  they 
had  been  held  by  Judges,  or  by  the  clerks 
at  the  Table  of  that  House,  they  would 
have  excited  attention,  and  these  abuses 
would  have  ceased  to  exist  with  civil  sine- 
cures. In  resisting  the  Motion  as  to  in- 
quiry into  the  past,  he  agreed  with  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bridport, 
that  now  they  could  not  take  away  from 
those  gentlemen  this  compensation.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  said  he  thought 
it  was  impossible,  after  the  lapse  of  five 
years,  and  after  the  proceedings  that  had 
taken  place  under  the  Act  of  rarliament, 
to  do  so,  and,  indeed,  that  it  would  be  a 
reflection  on  the  justice  of  Parliament  to 
attempt  such  a  thing.  If  that  was  the 
opinion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member, 
then  surely  inquiry  was  superfluous,  and 
all  that  was  requisite  was,  that  they  should 
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provide  a  remedy  for  the  future  to  prevent 
such  abuses.  He  begged  also  the  House 
to  recollect,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  had 
given  under  this  Act,  in  every  case,  the 
minimum  of  compensation.  The  Act  stated, 
that  he  should  not  grant  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  annual  value  or  emolumcnta 
of  the  office  to  be  abolished;  but  he  might 
give  more.  But  the  Lord  Chancellor  had 
resisted  aU  temptation  to  do  so,  and  in 
every  case  had  given  the  Tninimntn  of  al- 
lowance sanctioned  by  Parliament.  What 
more  could  he  do  ?  His  noble  and  learned 
Friend  was  not  to  blame  in  any  of  these 
cases.  The  Act  of  Parliament  might  cer- 
tainly have  passed  rapidly,  as  they  had 
been  told  ;  but  this  arose  from  the  circum- 
stance that  it  received  no  opposition  from 
the  persons  holding  Ihe  offi[^es  to  be  abo- 
lished, who  were  satisfied  with  the  liberality 
of  the  compensation  proposed  to  them. 
He  might  say,  with  resjpect  to  all  Acta  of 
Parliament  dealing  with  vested  interests, 
that  when  parties  did  not  feel  themselvet 
injured  by  them,  they  passed  rapidly 
through.  His  noble  Friend  had  taken 
every  precaution,  and  adopted  every  proper 
proceeding  with  regard  to  the  scale  of  re- 
tiring allowance ;  and  any  Motion  in  any 
way  invidious  to  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  would  be  most  unjust.  For  the 
future,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, he  was  prepared  to  promise  hia 
cordial  support  to  any  inquiry  into  the 
subject. 

The  House  dirided: — Ayes  65;  Noea 
80 :  Majority  15. 
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Martin,  C.  W, 
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Meynell,  Capt. 
Neeld,  J. 
Neville,  R. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  J. 
PolMll,  F. 
Richards,  R. 
RoUeston,  Col. 
Seymour,  Sir  H.  B. 
Smith,  A. 
Smythe,  hon.  G. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stuart,  H. 
Sutton,  hon.  H.  M. 
Thesiger,  Sir  F. 
Trench,  Sir  F.  W. 
Trotter,  J 
Villiers,  Visct. 
Walpole,  S.  n. 
Wellesley,  Lord  C. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 

TELLERS. 

Young,  J. 
Baring,  H. 


HOUSE    OP    LORDS, 
Friday,  May  8,  1846. 

IfiHims.]  PuBuo  BzLiAi— 3*-  and  pused.  Buxghs 
(Seotlaod). 

Psnrioira  Passsirrio.  By  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and 
sevenl  other  noble  Lorda,  Aom  several  places,  against  the 
Charitable  Trusts  BilL— From  Poor  Law  OflBcers  of 
Tewkcsbary  Union,  praying  that  Provision  may  be  made 
ftir  the  Superaonuatiao  of  all  Poor  Law  Officers.— By  the 
Earl  of  RipoD.  from  Bradford,  and  several  other  places, 
for  the  Better  Obiervaaoe  of.  and  for  the  Prevention  of 
the  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on,  the  Sabbath.— From 
Ardudwy,  and  several  other  places,  against  the  proposed 
Union  of  St  Asaph  and  Bangor,  but  in  fkvour  of  the 
Appointment  of  a  BLdiop  to  the  See  of  Manchester. — 
By  the  Bishop  of  SL  David's,  ftom  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
Borgesaes,  and  InfaaUtants  of  Carmarthen,  that  Means 


may  be  provided  for  Extending  Education  to  the  Poorer 
Classes  in  Wales.— By  the  Eari  of  Devon,  from  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of  Exeter,  praying  that  Means 
may  be  adopted  for  the  Employment  and  Reformation  of 
Discharged  Prisoners. 

RAJAH  OF  SATTARA. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  presented  a  petition 
from  the  Vakeel  of  the  Rajah  of  Sattara, 
praying  for  inquiry  into  the  circumstances 
under  which  that  Sovereign  had  heen  de- 
posed and  deprived  of  his  liherty .  He  would 
not  state  any  more  on  that  occasion  than  this 
—that  from  1818  to  1839,  the  Rajah  was 
considered  a  loyal  suhject,  and  stricly 
maintained  his  engagements  with  the  East 
India  Company.  Shortly  after  the  last  of 
these  years  a  charge  of  conspiracy  was 
hrought  against  him  hy  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Bengal;  hut  the  accusations  against  him 
had  never  heen  proved,  though  he  had  re- 
peatedly sought  to  he  put  on  his  trial  with 
respect  to  them.  With  regard  to  another 
charge,  he  was  treated  in  the  same  way ; 
hut  instead  of  heing  allowed  the  trial  which 
he  courted,  in  order  that  he  might  prove  his 
innocence,  he  was  carried  off  in  the  dead  of 
the  night  and  committed  to  prison,  where 
he  was  at  present  confined.  The  whole  of 
his  personal  property  had  heen  since  se- 
cured. He  also  presented  another  petition 
from  a  servant  of  the  Rajah,  declaring 
that  his  master  had  always  heen  a  loyal 
subject,  and  that  he  himself  had  heen 
placed  over  a  powder  magazine,  and  im- 
prisoned, before  he  consented  to  sign  a  pa- 
per, containing  charges  against  the  Rajah. 

The  Eabl  of  RIPON  had  no  particular 
answer  to  the  observations  of  the  noble 
Lord  (Beaumont),  and  all  he  could  say  upon 
the  subject  was,  that  it  had  been  fully  con- 
sidered in  the  Session  of  last  year.  It  had 
been  maturely  considered  by  the  Governor 
of  Bombay,  and  been  minutely  examined 
by  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  and 
ha^  received  every  attention  from  the  late 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control  (Sir 
John  Cam  Hobhouse),  who  had  gone  most 
fully  into  the  question ;  and  it  had  after- 
wards been  most  maturely  discussed  by 
the  Court  of  Proprietors  of  the  East  India 
Company;  in  fact,  this  subject  had  been 
under  discussion  at  least  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen times  ;  and  the  original  decision  had 
in  every  case  been  confirmed.  With  re- 
spect to  the  jewels  of  which  the  noble  Lord 
spoke,  they  were  not  the  private  property 
of  the  Rajah,  and  had  been,  as  the  pro- 
perty of  the  State,  handed  over  to  the 
successor  of  the  Government,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  jewels,  worth  about  two  lacs  of 
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rupe^a,  wliieh  iho  Rajfth  had  retained  for 
his  own  private  use.  With  respect  to  the 
purport  of  the  second  petition,  which  com- 
plained that  insufficient  evidence  had  been 
adduced  against  him,  this  was  the  first  time 
that  any  snch  allegation  had  been  made. 
He,  himself,  was  not  responsible  for  what- 
ever had  occurred,  for  the  circumstances 
took  place  before  he  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  office  he  now  held,  or,  indeed,  bo- 
fore  the  present  Government  came  into 
power  at  all. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  if  their  Lord- 
ships wished  to  have  all  the  case  before 
them,  it  would  be  necessary  for  them,  in 
order  to  come  to  a  right  decision,  to  read 
the  able  and  elaborate  Report  of  Sir  R. 
Grant,  the  late  Governor  of  Bombay ;  from 
the  perusal  of  that  document  he  (Lord 
Brougham)  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
decision  was  just. 

Lord  BBAUMONT  :  The  statement  on 
which  he  laid  particular  stress  was — with- 
out ^ying  whether  the  Rajah  was  guilty 
or  not — that  it  was  considered  he  had  not 
had  a  fair  trial,  from  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  conducted. 

Petition  read  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Table. 

House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  May  8,  1846. 

MiitoTBi.]    Praut  BiUA— r-  TiawvM  lUrthyf^  A>» 
nultyt  Lord  Ooufbt  Annuity. 
RtfOfiud,     Cora  Importatloo. 
S*    MMlpMMd.     BIwCkMi  NotiMt  (iNlllrf^ 

PniTioira  PnsftBirns.  By  Mr.  rorhas,  fton  C—wto 
•loom  oT  Supply  for  tbe  County  oT  SUrlli^,  t§$imt  Um 
Joint  Stoek  Btnks  (SooCland  and  Irwiuid)  BIIL—By  Mr. 
Jinca,  IhMn  Hntapnywi  of  MiildtaMci^»  Brtftlimttn^ 
nad  Culgaith,  for  Hwfml  or  AMmtioa  of  tha  Lunnlie 
Afylumi  and  Pauper  Lunatici  Act. — By  Mr.  Acland.  ftom 
Membcn  of  the  Board  ofOuanilana  of  Walllngton  Unkxi, 
rapoottaff  the  CxamlaatUm  of  Ovenaenr  AcoiMuita,~By 
Sir  John  RaaBeM,  ftoan  Oflear*  eoaaeeled  with  the  Ad- 
nintttrallou  of  the  Poor  Laws,  in  the  Dover  Union,  for  • 
Supennnuatloa  Fund  to  Poor  Lew  Oflloen.— By  Mr. 
Jamca.  and  Captain  PeeheO,  ftom  Oieenwichand  Bri^i- 
hctaatoM.  for  AUentte  ot  the  Poor  Rmoval  Blll.-> 
Fnmi  Mayor,  Aldemien.  and  Couneilroca  of  the  Bocough 
of  Newport  in  fhvour  of  the  Sahwm  PWictka  Bill.— By 
Mr.  Hone  Drammond.  from  levend  pleeaa.  tfaiael  the 
Tunpike  Roads (Sootlaad)  BiU.  -By  Mr.  Christie,  fktn 
Mary  Anne  Tyler,  of  Wynuwold,  for  lnquiry.~By  Vta- 
eount  VUtten,  ttom  Ouetdlaaeof  the  Pout  of  the  Banbury 
Unton.  for  the  Adopltoa  ot  %  Menwire  mriU^  Vai  eJnetinn 
«Mnpulnry.— By  Mreral  hoo.  Mcnhen,  fhan  Tarloua 
ptaoee,  oontplalnlof  uf  ReAml  to  fraat  sltei  for  Churchca 
to  the  Piee  Chnreh  of  Heotland.— By  aeTeral  hoik  Me»- 
baia.  AoM  vailoua  plnoaa.  for  Betw  Ohwruneii  of  the 
Loidt  Oa)r.-*By  aevcral  boa.  Membert,  Brom  e  number 
of  ptecm  i«ainrt  theUnkm  of  St.  Aiaph  and  Banfor  Dhv 
ccM.-  By  Mr.  Hnwei.  tima  eeviral  Buildinf  Soctetiei, 
for  ABemtton  of  BenaSt  Building  Sockttai  Aec  -By  Mr. 
Banker,  and  Mr.  Fuller,  ttom  Cuaidlane  of  Wimborne. 
l*ranbome.  and  Newhaven  Uolooe.  for  ntiag  Ownrn  hi 
Bea  of  Owupifi  tf  TisMii     By  Ml 


RAILWAY  LEGISLATION. 

Mb.  HUDSON  *  rose,  pursuant  to  the 
Notice  he  had  giTon,  for  the  purpose  of 
moYing  that  the  following  Clause  ahodd 
be  inserted  in  all  Railway  Bills  of  the  pre- 
sent  Session,  bj  which  new  companies  are 
to  be  incorporated : — 

"  And  bo  it  enacted,  that  the  directors  ahall, 
within  three  months  of  the  pessing  of  this  Act, 
cause  the  names  and  additions  of  all  tbe  several 
corporations  and  persons  entitled  to  shares  in  ths 
company,  to  be  entered  in  the  *  Register  of  Share- 
holders/  directed  to  be  kept  by  *  the  Companies 
Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845;'  and  tbe  said 
directors  shall  cause  an  extraordinary  meeting  of 
the  shareholders  in  the  company  to  be  called  with- 
in six  months  from  the  passing  of  this  Act,  £or 
the  purpose  of  considering  and  detenniaing  wh^ 
tber  the  company  shall  proceed  in  the  exeotttioa 
of  tbe  powers  of  this  Act,  or  whether  such  eoa« 
pany  shall  bo  forthwith  dissoWed ;  and  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  such  meeting  so  called,  at  wbioh  tbre*> 
fifths  at  least  of  such  slureholders  shall  be  preseat» 
either  personally  or  by  proxy,  to  determine  either 
that  the  company  shidl  proceed  in  the  executioa 
of  the  powers  of  this  Act,  or  that  tbe  eompaaj 
shall  be  forthwith  diuolved  ;  provided  that  befiars 
such  meeting  be  called,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
the  company  or  the  diivctors  to  put  in  force  aiij 
of  the  powers  of  this  Aet  relative  to  tbe  taking  or 
using  of  land  ;  and  in  ease  such  meeting  so  called 
shall  determine  that  the  company  be  ibrtbwitb 
dissolved,  tbe  company  shall  be  thereupon  Ibith* 
with  dissolved  acoofdingly,  except  for  the  porposa 
of  winding  up  the  afbirs  thereof  as  heretnafUr 
mentioned  ;  and  thenceforth  all  the  powers  «f  this 
Act  with  relation  to  the  taking  or  usisf  of  land, 
or  otherwise,  shall  absolutely  cease  and  dsttfmine^ 
anything  herein  contained  to  the  eontravy  not- 
withstanding (subiect,  and  without  prejodioe  to  all 
existing  debts,  liabilities,  or  agreements  contraot- 
ed  or  entered  into  by  the  company,  and  subject  t* 
the  provisions  hereinafier  contained) ;  aad  the 
directors,  after  full  payment  and  watiiftrfioo,  ia 
the  first  instance,  of  all  the  debts,  Uabilitiea,  and 
agreements  eootracted  or  entered  into  by  the 
company,  and  of  such  compensation  as  hereby 
provided,  shall  divide  the  residue  or  surplus  of  thio 
moneys  and  effects  of  or  belonging  to  the  said 
company,  rateably  among  the  sharclioldsn  la  tho 
said  company  in  proportion  to  their  respective  in- 
terests therein  ;  provided,  nevertbelesn,  that  tho 
company  shall  make  lull  oompenmtioa  to  all 
owners,  lessees,  and  oceupiers  of  land  and  others, 
in  the  same  manner  as  is  herein  provided  in  cases 
of  compensation  for  land  required  for  tbe  purposes 
of  this  Act,  for  all  loss,  damage,  cost,  chargi*«, 
and  expenses  which  they  may  respectively  havo 
sustained  or  been  pat  uato  in  eoMequeoce  of  tho 
pruoeedingB  of  tbe  compaBj  in  oUaaiung  this  Art, 
or  under  any  of  tho  pofwirs  thereof :  the  amount 
to  bo  asowtained,  ia  caaaof  diiyuli,  by  tho  vetdiri 


•  By  error  this  Speech  and  Motion  of  Mr.  flad- 
son  was  inserted  in  the  refiort  of  April  90  f  vt»l. 
Ixxxv.  p.  1.136),  in«teod  of  a  short  •peceb  on  the 
subject  of  **  Railway  LAaotraaas,**  which  will  be 
found  in  the  ApMadix  at  the  sad  of  the  prc«ai 
V. 
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of  II  juiy*  er  by  refeninee  to  arbitration,  aa  herein 
proYided  in  other  oaaes  of  disputed  oompensation; 
and  all  corporations  and  persons  to  or  ¥rith  whom 
such  debts,  liabilities,  or  agreements  shall  have 
been  contracted,  or  entered  into,  or  who  shall  be 
entitled  to  any  such  compensation  aa  aforesaid, 
shall,  notwithstanding  the  determination  of  such 
meeting,  have  such  and  the  same  rights  and  reme- 
dies against  the  said  company  for  the  recoTory  and 
enlbroement  thereof  respectiyely,  as  they  would 
haye  had  if  no  such  meeting  bad  taken  place,  and 
aa  If  the  oompany  had  oontiniied  to  exist:  And  be 
it  fbrther  enacted,  that  if  the  directors  shall  not 
within  four  monthJB  from  the  passing  of  this  Act 
cause  due  notice  of  such  extraordinary  meeting  to 
be  giren,  it  shall  be  lawfhl  for  any  six  or  more  of 
the  persons  entitled  to  shares  in  the  said  under- 
taking, holding  in  the  whole  shares  or  stock  to  the 
amount  of  at  least  5,000/.  to  call  such  meeting  by 
notice,  signed  by  such  shareholders,  and  published 
in  the  manner  required  by  this  Act  with  regard  to 
extraordinary  meetings  of  the  oompany ;  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  meeting  so  called  by  such 
ahareholdcrs,  at  which  three-fifths  at  least  of  the 
shareholders  shall  be  present  either  personally  or 
by  proxy,  shall  be  as  ralid,  and  shall  have  the 
aeroe  force  and  effect,  as  if  such  meeting  had  been 
duly  called  by  the  directors  t  and  for  the  purpose 
of  winding  up  the  afl^irs  of  the  said  company,  in 
case  such  meeting  shall  determine  on  the  dissolu- 
tion thereof,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  meeting  to 
appoint  a  committee,  consisting  of  such  number  of 
persons  as  they  shall  think  fit,  being  shareholders 
in  the  company ;  and  the  directors  shall  forthwith 
transfer  to  such  committee  all  documents,  books, 
papers,  and  accounts  of  or  belonging  to  the  oom- 
pany, and  shall  also  transfer  to  such  committee 
all  moneys,  securities  for  moneys,  and  other  ef- 
fbcta  and  property  of,  or  belonging  to  the  oom- 
pany ;  and  such  committee,  or  the  surrivors  or 
aurriror  thereof,  shall  forthwith  proceed  to  wind 
up  the  affiiirs  of  the  oompany,  and  shall,  in  the 
first  place,  convert  into  money  such  of  the  effects 
aa  shall  not  consist  of  money,  and  pay  and  die* 
charge  ali  the  debts,  contracts,  and  liabilities  of 
the  oompany,  and  sobjeot  thereto,  and  to  the  ne- 
cessary expenses  of  such  committee  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  powers,  the  surplus  of  the  said 
moneys  shall  bo  forthwith  divided  by  such  com- 
mittee rateably  amongst  the  shareholders  in  the 
oompany  in  proporti<m  to  their  respective  interests 
therein ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  directors  refusing 
or  neglecting  to  transfer  to  any  such  committee 
the  documents,  books,  papers,  and  accounts, 
moneys,  and  other  property  and  efiects  of  the 
company,  within  ten  days  after  demand,  in  writ- 
ing, signed  by  such  committee,  or  the  survivors 
or  survivor  of  them,  and  delivered  to  any  one  of 
such  directors,  or  left  at  his  last  or  usual  place  of 
abode,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  committee,  or 
the  survivors  or  survivor  of  them,  to  pass  a  reso- 
lution that  such  company  is  desirous  to  wind 
np  its  a&irs ;  and  upon  a  copy  of  such  resolution, 
si^ed  by  any  one  or  more  of  such  committee, 
being  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
Secretary  of  Bankrupts,  every  such  company  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy 
at  the  time  of  filing  the  copy  of  such  resolution, 
and  thereupon  such  proceedings  shall  be  had  and 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  winding  up  the  af&irs  of 
the  said  company  as  are  directed  in  and  by  an 
Act  passed  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Her 
preaent  Majesty,  intituled,  <  An  Actforfocilifcating 
the  ^iiuiipg  np  the  afim  of  Jm%  Stock  Compa- 


nies unable  to  meet  their  pecuniary  engagements,' 
in  the  case  of  any  of  the  acts  of  bankruptcy 
therein  mentioned,  being  committed  by  the  com- 
panies therein  referred  to :  provided  that  notice 
shall  be  given  by  the  directors,  or  sueh  committee 
as  aforesaid,  if  appointed,  of  the  determination  of 
such  meeting  of  shareholders,  to  be  called  as  afore- 
said, with  reference  to  the  proceeding  in  the  exe- 
cution o(  the  powers  of  this  Act,  or  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  company,  in  the  Loiidom  G^axettB,  and 
in  one  or  more  newspapers  of  each  county  in 
which  the  lands  proposed  to  be  affected  by  this 
Act  shall  lie,  within  fourteen  days  from  the  hold- 
ing of  such  meeting :  and  at  any  such  meeting  to 
be  held  as  aforesaid,  the  voting  shall  take  place  in 
the  manner  prescribed  in  the  '  Companies  Clauses 
Consolidation  Act,  184d,'  with  reference  to  meet, 
ings  of  shareholders  therein  referred  to." 
In  moving  the  adoption  of  that  clause,  the 
bon.  Gentleman  said  th^t  at  the  time  he 
had  first  given  notice  of  it,  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  intentions  of  the  Govemment 
with  regard  to  the  steps  that  had  smce 
been  adopted  by  them  in  reference  to  the 
winding  up  of  railway  companies;  but 
upon  a  careful  consideration  of  the  Resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  House,  he  was  still 
of  opinion  that  the  clause  he  then  proposed 
was  wanting.  He  must  observe  that  be<> 
fore  the  deed  could  have  effect,  it  should 
be  signed  by  shareholders  for  the  full 
amount  Qf  the  estimated  capital,  so  that  it 
was  even  still  in  the  power  of  the  directors 
of  any  company  to  avoid  putting  the  Act 
in  force  after  it  should  have  been  obtained, 
by  not  allowing  it  to  be  completed.  But 
the  effect  of  his  clause  would  be  to  compel 
the  completion  of  the  r^stration  of  share- 
holders,  and  thereby  give  to  those  parties 
who  had  signed  the  deed  an  opportunity  of 
getting  rid,  if  they  should  so  think  fit, 
of  the  liabilities  to  which  they  had  there- 
by subjected  themselves.  The  Resolutions 
passed  by  the  House  already  had  not  pro- 
vided for  the  class  to  which  he  referred. 
They  had  merely  provided  power  for  the 
soripholders  to  meet  and  decide  whether 
they  would  or  would  not  proceed  with  the 
undertaking.  But  the  House  should  recol- 
lect that  the  scripholdera  might  pass  reso- 
lutions empowering  the  directors  to  proceed, 
whilst,  as  the  law  stood,  the  purchasers  of 
scrip  were  not  compelled  io  register  it;  and 
the  original  subscribers  to  the  deed,  how- 
ever unwilling  they  might  hare  been  to  go 
on  with  the  undertaking,  would  remain 
liable,  and  might  be  called  on  to  raise  the 
money  to  complete  the  work  when  it  would 
have  been  found  to  he  an  utterly  unprofit- 
able speculation.  Some  such  clause  as 
that  he  then  proposed  was  absolutely 
wanting,  no  remedy  whatsoever  having 
been  otherwise  prorided  for  the  signers  of 
the  deed;  and  hia  object  was  to  give  to  the 
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bond  JUh  subscribers  an  opportunity  of  re- 
coDsidering  their  condition,  and  not  only  of 
reviewing  their  position,  but  of  winding  up 
the  concern  if  thej  should  think  fit.  A 
strong  case  in  point,  showing  the  necessity 
for  such  a  power,  occurred  in  the  year 
1836,  when  a  great  number  of  BiUs  for 
the  formation  of  joint-stock  companies  were 
passed.  The  subscribers  to  the  deeds  sold 
their  scrip;  and  after  a  lapse  of  two  or 
three  years,  and  long  after  they  had 
thought  themselves  quite  rid  of  their  liabi- 
lities, they  were  called  upon  in  the  year 
1839  to  pay  up  demands  of  302.  and  402. 
a  share,  by  which  numbers  were  totally 
mined. 

Sir  6.  CLERK  would  confine  his  ob- 
jections to  the  point  of  form.  The  hon. 
Member  called  this  a  clause;  but  in  point 
of  fact  it  was  a  new  system  of  railway  le- 
gislation, and  it  was  quite  impossible  that 
this  clause  could  be  inserted  in  every  Bill, 
lie  thought  that  the  better  course  for  the 
hon.  Member  would  be  to  wait  until  the 
Bill  which  had  been  introduced  into  the 
other  Ilouse  by  Lord  Dalhousie  should 
come  down  to  the  Commons;  and  he  could 
then  propose  such  amendments  as  he 
thought  fit,  or  introduce  another  Bill,  if 
be  thought  it  necessary. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  thought  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  hon.  Member  altogether 
unprecedented.  It  was  attempting  to  do 
that  by  a  clause  which  ought  to  be  done  by 
a  Bill,  if  it  were  to  be  done  at  all.  He 
would  recommend  the  hon.  Member  to 
withdraw  the  Motion. 

Mr.  HUDSON  thanked  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  G.  Clerk),  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Labouchere)  for  their  sug- 
gestions, and  withdrew  his  Motion  accord- 
ingly.  His  sole  object  was  to  relieve  the 
subscribers  to  the  contract  deed  from  their 
liabilities,  and  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  calamities  and  distress  which  he  had 
seen  in  the  years  1836,  1838,  and  1839, 
consequent  upon  the  want  of  some  such 
provision.  However,  ho  was  glad  that 
Iler  Majesty's  Government  appeared  to 
feel  the  importance  of  the  matter,  and  he 
should  be  happy  to  hand  the  further  pro- 
ceedings in  it  over  to  Her  Majesty's  Soli- 
citor General,  whom  he  rejoiced  to  see  in 
his  place. 

Motion  by  leare  withdrawn. 

LOUOHBOROUGO  PETTY  SESSIONS. 

Mr.  CHRISTIE  wished  to  call  the  at- 
te  tion  of  the  right  hon.  Home  Secretary 
to  the  representations  contained  in  the  pe- 
tition of  Mary  Anne  Tyler,  which  ho  pre* 


sented  yesterday,  and  also  to  two  other 
cases  of  extreme  hardship  upon  individuals. 
The  petitioner,  Mary  Ann  Tyler,  was 
charged  at  the  Loughborough  petty  ses- 
sions, on  the  16th  of  April,  with  nsiiig 
violent  language  towards  another  woman, 
of  the  name  of  Crooks,  who  applied  to 
have  Tyler  bound  in  sureties  to  keep  the 
peace.  The  magistrates,  the  Rev.  John 
Dudley  and  Mr.  Danvers,  decided  that 
there  was  no  need  to  require  sureties,  and 
told  the  compl^nant  that  her  remedy  was 
by  action;  but  they  told  TyW  to  stand 
admonished,  and  adjudged  that  she  should 
pay  U.  ISt.  cosU.  They  afterwards  sent 
her  to  prison  for  fourteen  days,  with  hard 
labour,  for  non-payment.  The  warrant  of 
commitment  states  that  she  had  *'  griev- 
ously annoyed  and  abused"  the  husband  of 
the  woman  who  made  the  complaint, 
'*  against  the  peace  of  our  Sovereign  Lady 
the  Queen,  her  crown,  and  dignity.**  The 
Act  of  Parliament  under  which  the  costs 
were  adjudged,  the  18th  George  III.,  c. 
19,  was  an  Act  *'  for  the  payment  of  costs 
to  parties  on  complaints  determined  before 
justices  of  the  peace  out  of  sesuons. '  *  Here 
there  was  no  determination.  The  magia- 
trates  said  it  was  not  a  case  for  them  to 
decide.  The  second  case  to  which  he 
wished  to  call  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  at* 
tention  was  that  of  Catherine  Stnbbs,  who 
was  charged  on  the  5th  of  March,  before 
the  Rev.  John  Dudley,  the  Rev.  W.  Ac- 
worth,  and  Mr.  Danvers,  with  attempting 
to  leave  her  master's  service.  She  hM 
not  left  her  master's  house,  but  had  on 
her  bonnet  and  shawl,  when  her  master 
sent  for  a  constable,  and  gave  her  into 
custody.  Mr.  Dudley  told  her  that  at- 
tempting to  leave  her  master's  service  was 
a  misdemeanour,  and  she  was  committed  to 
prison,  with  hard  labour,  for  two  months. 
The  Act  of  4  George  IV.,  c.  34,  provided 
that- 

"  If  any  icrvmnt  in  hiuhandry,  or  sny  artificer, 
ealio-printer,  hftndicnftnian,  miner,  collier,  keel- 
man,  pitman,  glaaaman.  potter,  Ubowvr,  or  other 
penon,  shall  aheent  himaelf  or  beraelf  from  his 
or  her  aervice  before  the  term  of  his  or  her  oon- 
traot  shall  he  completed,  or  neglect  to  fnUU  the 
lame,  or  bo  guilty  of  anj  other  miseondoct  or 
misdemeanour  in  the  execution  thereof^  the  magis* 
trates  might  commit  to  prison,  with  hard  hUwar, 
ibr  three  months,  or  in  lien  thereof  abate  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  wages  doe  to  the  oflendcr.** 

There  had,  however,  been  a  deeision  that 
the  words  b  the  Act  did  not  ftpply  to 
household  servants.  The  giri,  on  being 
told  that  she  was  to  go  to  prison,  burst  into 
tears,  and  said  she  had  never  been  to  pri- 
son and  never  wooM  go  there;  whereupon 
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the  Rev.  Mr.  Dudley  proposed  to  send  her 
for  three  months,  but  the  other  magistrates 
would  not  concur  in  that  suggestion.  The 
next  case  to  which  he  would  direct  the 
Home  Secretary's  attention  was  that  of 
James  Jarris,  a  pauper,  aged  seventy-five, 
who  was  brought  before  tibe  bench  for  re- 
fusing to  work  at  the  pump  in  the  Barrow- 
on-Soar  union  workhouse,  and  was  com- 
mitted to  prison,  with  hard  labour,  for 
twenty-one  days.  He  had  previously  been 
on  the  refractory  diet  in  the  workhouse. 
The  warrant  of  commitment  had  the  sig- 
nature of  the  Rev.  W.  Ac  worth,  who  acted 
as  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians  at 
the  meeting  at  which  this  pauper  was  sent 
before  the  magistrate.  On  Jarvis's  com- 
mittal to  prison,  the  surgeon  ordered  him 
not  to  be  put  to  the  wheel  on  account  of 
his  age.  He  was  soon  after  taken  ill,  and 
^ed  before  the  term  of  his  imprisonment 
expired.  He  wished  to  ask  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  whether  his  attention  had  been 
directed  to  the  first  two  cases,  and  whe- 
ther it  was  his  intention  to  institute  any  in- 
quiry into  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  ? 
And  also  whether  the  last  case  had  been 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners,  and  if  so,  whether 
they  intended  to  investigate  the  circum- 
stances ? 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM :  The  first  case  re- 
ferred to  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Wey- 
mouth, that  of  Ann  Tyler,  was  brought 
under  my  notice  before  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man presented  a  petition  on  the  subject.  I 
made  strict  inquiry  into  the  circumstances, 
and  I  was  satisfied  that  the  conviction  was 
illegal,  and  I  immediately  despatched  an 
order  for  the  prisoner's  liberation.  I  have 
since  infonned  the  magistrate  that  the  con- 
viction was  illegal;  I  have  stated  to  him 
strongly  that  his  conduct  appeared  to  me 
highly  reprehensible,  and  Uiat,  if  such 
conduct  were  repeated,  it  would  be  my 
duty  to  bring  it  under  the  special  notice  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  with  a  view  to  his 
dismissal.  The  second  case — that  of  a  fe- 
male servant  committed  for  a  breach  of 
the  laws  relating  to  masters  and  servants 
— was  not  brought  under  my  notice  till 
yesterday,  when  I  received  a  communica- 
tion on  the  subject  from  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man. I  immediately  made  inquiries  into 
the  case,  but  I  have  not  yet  received  an 
explanation.  With  regard  to  the  last  case, 
I  have  called  the  attention  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  specially  to  it,  and 
they  will  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

VOL.  LXXXVI,    {™i} 


CORN  IMPORTATION  BILL. 

The  Corn  Importation  Bill  was  reported. 
On  the  Question  that  the  Amendments 
made  by  the  Committee  be  now  read  a 
Second  Time, 

Sm  C.  BURRELL  said,  that  as  he  had, 
by  severe  indisposition,  been  prevented 
from  expressing  his  opinion  on  the  Com 
Law  Bill  in  its  earlier  stages,  he  trusted 
the  House  would  bear  with  him  whilst  he 
briefly  stated  his  objections  to  it,  and  his 
reasons  for  moving  that  the  Report  be 
taken  into  further  consideration  that  day 
six  months.  He  opposed  the  measure, 
because  he  believed  its  adoption  would 
interfere  with  the  profits  of  labourers  of  all 
classes,  whether  agricultural  or  manufac- 
turing. It  had  been  said  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  during  the  progress  of  the 
debate,  that  the  prices  of  labour  would  not 
be  affected  by  the  admission  of  foreign 
com  ;  but  long  experience  and  observation 
as  a  landholder  proved  to  him  that  this 
was  erroneous,  for  whenever  the  price  of 
wheat  and  other  farm  produce  was  low, 
the  want  of  fair  profit  for  capital,  industry, 
and  skill  to  the  farmer,  created  a  necessity 
for  not  only  reducing  the  wages  of  his 
labourers,  but,  what  was  a  more  serious 
evil,  reducing  their  number,  and  this  par- 
ticularly in  the  winter  months.  There 
was  an  old  saying,  that  '*  it  is  wise  to  let 
well  alone;"  and  he  asked  whether  the 
condition  of  the  country  had  not  been 
prosperous,  before  this  unexpected  change 
in  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  with  respect  to  that  pro- 
tection to  agriculture  which  had  been 
deemed  necessary  by  the  wisdom  of  pre- 
ceding statesmen,  from  the  time  of  Edward 
III.  up  to  the  present  period  ?  He  denied 
that  the  partial  loss  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ire- 
land offered  any  soimd  ground  for  applying 
as  the  remedy,  a  general  and  permanent 
alteration  of  the  Com  Laws  to  meet  a 
partial  and  by  no  means  a  general  evil ; 
and  much  less  was  there  any  justification 
for  the  cry  of  famine,  when  it  was  well 
known  that  Ireland  never  had  so  prosperous 
a  harvest  of  every  description,  with  the 
exception  of  a  partial  failure  of  the  potatoes 
in  some  parts  of  that  country;  while  in  a 
great  proportion  good  crops  of  sound  pota- 
toes had  been  grown,  as  he  had  been  well 
assured  by  correspondents  and  persons  well 
acquainted  with  the  facts.  He  must  say, 
that  if  just  grounds  existed  for  the  fear  of 
a  scarcity  of  food  from  the  partial  failure 
alluded  to,  the  opening  of  the  ports  of  that 
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country,  and  the  prevention  of  the  export 
of  its  provisions,  would  have  been  the  best 
and  speediest  method  of  averting  the  evil 
professed  to  be  apprehended,  instead  of 
importing  a  few  ship-loads  of  maise  as  a 
means  of  relief.  But  while  the  alarm  of 
famine  was  raising  the  prices,  what  was 
passing  ?  Why,  immense  supplies  of  oats, 
of  wheat,  and  of  flour,  were  constantly 
sent  to  Liverpool  and  other  English  ports, 
instead  of  being  reserved  on  the  spot — 
with  a  saving  of  the  cost  of  eonveyance— 
for  the  assistance,  of  the  population  in 
Ireland  wherever  distress  for  provisions 
prevailed.  If  Gentlemen  would  refer  to 
the  low  prices  of  labour  in  foreign  countries 
from  whence  supplies  of  wheat  might  arise, 
hey  could  not  deny  that  these  labour  prices 
were  the  results  o£  low  farm  profits ;  and 
he  begged  the  attention  of  the  House 
while  he  stated  the  prices  of  labour  in 
some  of  the  countries  alluded  to,  from  a 
document  in  his  hand:— In  Spain,  the 
abour  wages  per  day  were  7d. ;  in  Portu- 
gal, 7d,  also ;  in  Russia  and  Poland,  5d, ; 
at  Odessa,  4d.;  and  in  Germany  and  Den- 
mark, 9d.  per  day.  Would  any  Gentleman 
venture  to  deny  that  if  imports  of  foreign 
eom  drove  down  the  profits  of  British 
agriculture,  that,  pari  passu,  the  wages  of 
farm  labour  must  inevitably  fall  in  due 
proportion?  And  the  same  fall  which 
affected  the  agricultural  labourers  would 
as  inevitably  foUow  and  afieot  the  manufSso* 
turing  operatives.  Why,  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  free-trade  discussions  as  to 
wheat,  the  free  trade  and  Anti-Com-Law 
party  stated  that  they  could  not  compete 
with  the  low  prices  of  continental  labour ; 
an  assertion  which,  if  it  had  any  meaning, 
implied  a  desire  to  reduce  the  wages  of 
the  operative  by  reducing  the  profits — ^the 
fair  profits— 4>f  the  farmer,  by  cheapening 
his  produce,  and  especially  bread  com ;  for 
no  one  would  venture  to  entertain  so  absurd 
an  idea  as  that  the  Anti-Com-Law  League 
desired  to  raise  the  wages  of  the  foreign 
labourers  to  the  same  or  nearly  the  same 
rates  as  those  paid  in  this  country.  Ue 
felt  that,  considering  the  peculiar  burdens 
on  land,  such  as  the  land  tax,  and  the 
taxes  on  its  produce  of  hops  and  barley  for 
malting  purposes,  not  forgetting  the  poor 
rates,  the  church  rates,  the  highway  rates, 
and  county  rates,  chiefly,  if  not  wholly, 
borne  by  the  land ;  the  land  and  its  cultiva- 
tors had  just  and  equitable  claims  to  pro- 
tection against  foreign  untaxed  com;  and 
if  grounds  for  that  opinion  were  wanting, 
he  might  quote  tho  former  expressed  senti« 


Bm.    ass 

ments  of  the  right  hen.  Baronet  and  those 
of  the  right  hon.  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department ;  but,  without  dwelling 
thereon,  he  would  turn  to  the  reoorded 
opinions  of  two  deceased  and  distinguished 
statesmen,  to  whose  liberal  opiniona  no 
exception  could  be  taken  justly  by  any 
party  in  the  House.  He  aQuded  to  Mr. 
Canning  and  Mr.  Huskisson.  In  the  speeeb 
of  the  fonner,  in  March,  1827,  he  said — 


**  As  to  the  mode,  smonnt,  or  degree  of  protee- 
tioD,  11UU17  qoettions  may  arieo ;  but  to  the  pria- 
eiple  that  some  protection  is  doe,  1  hsTO  novsr 
heard  an  objection  raited.** 

In  the  address  of  the  latter  to  his  consti- 
tuents at  Chichester,  he  said — 

"  I  admit  that  if  unlimited  foreign  import,  vhieh 
the  war  suspended,  were  now  a^in  allowed,  bread 
might  bo  a  little,  though  very  little,  cheaper  than 
it  now  is  for  a  jear  or  two;  but  what  would  fol- 
low? The  smaU  fimnar  would  bo  mined*  im- 
proTomenta  would  OTerTwhere  stand  still,  inferior 
lands  now  producing  com  would  return  to  wasto ; 
the  home  trader  and  shopman  would  lo^  the 
briskness  of  retail  trade,  and  while  their  stoeka 
increased  their  customers  would  &U  awar;  and 
form-eerraata  and  all  trades  depending  oa  agri- 
culture would  loae  their  employment,  and  tho 
necessary  result  of  want  of  work  would  be,  that 
wages  would  fiill  cTen  more  rapidly  than  the  price 
of  bread.  Then  comes  some  interraptioo  to  fo- 
reign import,  eoinoidiag  with  the  deoay  of  agri- 
oolture  at  home,  and  eom  would  bo  suddenly 
forced  up  again  to  a  fiunine  price.  Sueh,  I  eoa- 
ceive,  would  be  the  ineTitable  eoonequenoe  of 
again  placing  oursclres  in  a  state  of  hatntual  and 
increasing  dependence  on  foreign  supply.  Let  tlm 
bread  we  eat  be  from  hone-grown  eoni,  aad  tho 
cheaper  the  better.  It  is  cheap  now,  aad  I  re- 
joice at  it;  but,  to  ensure  continued  cheapneaa, 
we  must  ensure  to  our  own  growcm  that  prvtcc- 
tion  against  foreign  import  which  has  produce^l 
these  blessings,  and  by  which  aiono  they  cna  bo 
permanently  maintained." 

Who,  then,  could  be  surprised  that  with 
such  great  authorities  and  such  examples, 
his  hon.  Friends  and  himself  should  objeet 
to  a  dangerous  theoretical  change  in  the 
protective  principles,  applied  not  to  agri- 
culture alone,  but  to  other  industrial  in- 
terests in  this  country  ?  The  Anti-Corn- 
Law  party  had  called  in  quention  tho 
disposition  to  improvement  in  agriculture. 
For  the  injustice  of  such  a  charge  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  knowledge  of  every  one 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  whether  vast 
sums  had  not  of  late  yean  been  laid  ont 
in  under-draining,  an  imnrovement  to  which 
he  could  speak  practically,  as  baring  tho- 
rough-drained above  8(10  acres  of  land 
with  such  benefit,  that  ho  now — to  speak 
within  compass— had  grown  an  average  <if 
eig^t  sacks  of  wheat  an  acre,  where  pn»* 
viously  five  sacks  were  considered  a  gi»od 
crop.    Again,  in  tho  article  of  guano»  an» 
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known  in  this  country  till  within  four  yearSi 
there  had  been  imported  as  follows : — 

Tons.  £. 

100,000  of  African  guano,  at\  qiv^  aha 

SI.  per  ton,  costing .../  »"«•*'**** 

87,000  of  PeruTiw  guwio,  at\  ...  ^«^ 

12i.  per  ton,  costing .  /  ***»""" 

ToUl  137,000  tons,  costing £  1,244,000 

Creating  a  great  increase  of  food,  and 
much  additional  beneficial  employment  to 
our  ahippihg.  With  these  undeniable 
ptroofs  of  the  increased  spirit  of  agricultural 
improvemont  haTing  been  recently  carried 
out,  the  House  would  not  fail  to  see  the 
injustice  of  any  accusation  of  supineness 
against  the  agriculturists.  A  great  injury 
was  likely  to  arise  to  the  warehousing 
interests  from  the  discovery  that  by  mat- 
ting the  sides  of  the  Baltic  ships,  and 
loading  them  with  well-dried  wheat,  so  as 
to  sail  for  British  ports  before  the  severe 
winter  frosts  put  a  atop  to  northern  navi- 
gation, and  reaching  England,  they  dia- 
ehargod  not  their  corn  till  a  favourable 
QAoment,  having  the  power  of  keeping  it 
in  good  condition  for  four  or  five  months ; 
a  practice  which,  while  evading  all  ware- 
house charges,  and  depriving  the  people 
of  their  usual  employment,  coidd  not  be 
adopted  by  our  shipowners,  having  the 
opportunity  of  carrying  freights  generally 
all  the  winter,  and  more  especially  aa  the 
wages  and  provisioniug  of  their  crews  were 
considerably  higher  than  those  of  the  sailors 
from  the  Baltic.  In  conclusion,  the  hon. 
Baronet  expressed  his  utter  astonishment 
that  any  oauae  should  exist  to  turn  the 
attention  of  Irish  Members  from  the  bene- 
fit, approaching  to  monopoly  and  peculiar 
to  Ireiandt  of  having  all  the  English  and 
Scotch  ports  open  to  their  importations  of 
spare  agricultural  products,  an  advantage 
not  formerly  enjoyed,  and  from  which  Ire- 
land had  greatly  benefited,  and  the  loss 
of  which,  by  the  proposed  measuroi  could 
not  but  be  soon  feh  by  the  Irish  farmers 
as  a  moat  serious  deprivation  of  a  peculiar 
and  exclusive  advantage.  With  these 
opinions,  founded  on  observatiom  aud  many 
years'  practice  as  a  farmer,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  considering  himself  entirely 
justified  in  acting  upon  these  (pinions,  and 
in  opposing  the  proposed  measure  as  being 
fraught  with  ii^ury  to  all  descriptions  of 
industrial  interests. 

Colonel  VBRNEB  would  not  have  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  have  trespassed  on 
the  time  of  the  House  for  one  moment,  had 
it  not  been  that  he  observed  so  few  Mem- 


bers from  Ireland,  particularly  those  repre- 
senting counties  or  agricultural  districts, 
take  part  in  the  discussion;  and  he  feared 
f^om  their  silence  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  gentry  and  farmers  of  that  coun- 
try were  either  indifferent  or  favourable  to 
the  measure  now  before  the  House.  He 
did  not  now  rise  with  the  presumptuous 
idea  qf  considering  the  measure  as  it  might 
affect  the  country  at  large,  and  all  our 
complicated  interests.  He  wished  merely 
to  express  the  alarm  which  it  was  natural  to 
feel  when  one  contemplates  an  experiment, 
such  as  must  make  a  total  change  in  the 
financial  system  of  a  country  burdened 
with  such  a  debt  as  ours — a  country,  which 
hitherto  relied  mainly  on  its  agricultural 
resources  for  a  permanent  provision  to  meet 
its  wants,  and  which  was  now  to  see  those 
resources  very  possibly  rendered  insecure 
and  unavailing.  But  there  was  a  topic  of 
a  more  limited  nature  on  which  he  could 
speak  with  something  like  the  authority  of 
a  witness.  The  perilous  effects  of  this 
measure  upon  the  nation  at  large  had  been 
already  f^ally  and  ably  described  to  the 
House.  He  would  speak  of  the  effect  that 
would  be  produced  by  it  in  the  part  of  the 
country  where  he  resided,  in  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood, and  upon  his  own  property,  and 
of  this  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  speak. 
He  complained  of  the  effect  this  hazardous 
measure  would « have  upon  a  class  of  per- 
sons whose  case  he  much  feared  had  not 
met  with  the  consideration  it  deserved  :  he 
meant  the  fhrmers  and  agricultural  la- 
bourers in  Ireland.  It  was  thought  by  some 
that  a  reduction  of  rents  would  set  them 
at  ease;  but  those  who  made  use  of  such 
an  argument  were  little  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  landk)rd  and  tenant  in 
various  parts  of  Ireland.  Occupying  ten- 
nants  had  at  this  moment  an  interest  in 
their  holdings,  which  they  would  lose  by  the 
withdrawal  of  agricultural  protection — and 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  landlords  op- 
posed to  the  measure,  and  sufferers  from 
it,  should  make  good  their  losses.  He  did 
not  believe  there  was  a  tenant  holding  di- 
rectly under  him — and  he  believed  the  same 
thing  prevailed  pretty  generally  throughout 
the  province  of  Ulster — who  could  not  have 
obtained,  had  he  been  disposed  to  part 
with  his  farm  a  few  months  since,  a  high 
rate  of  purchase,  not  less  than  ten  pounds 
per  acre  from  his  successor.  He  would 
ask,  who  would  become  the  purchaser  when 
that  BiU  became  the  law,  and  who  would 
remunerate  the  tenant  who  had,  perhaps, 
expended  his  little  capital  in  the  purchase 
12 
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of  the  farm  himself,  and  in  cultiTating  and 
improving  his  land,  upon  the  faith  that 
protection  would  not  he  withdrawn  ?  Most 
assuredly  not  the  disahlcd  proprietor.  These 
were  some  of  the  grounds  upon  which  he 
strongly  ohjocted  to  the  passing  of  the 
measure.  Its  effects  on  the  country,  in 
conunon  with  those  who  had  so  ahly  ex- 
posed them  to  the  House,  he  dreaded ; 
hut,  for  himself  personally,  he  was  disposed 
to  bear  them  without  complaint.  He  felt, 
as  every  person  must  feel,  what  he  believed 
to  be  a  national  calamity ;  and  he  felt  for 
the  effect  it  must  produce  upon  the  for- 
tunes of  men  who  had,  until  now,  a  profit- 
able interest  in  their  holdings — who  enjoyed 
some  of  the  comforts  and  partook  of  the 
feelings  of  the  proprietors,  and  who  were 
enabled  to  share  with  their  farm  labourers 
some  of  the  comforts  they  enjoyed  them- 
selves. The  measure  before  the  House,  if 
it  passed  into  a  law,  must  create  a  new 
order  of  things.  It  would  not  merely  de- 
prive the  great  of  affluence,  but  it  would 
abridge  the  comforts  of  the  poor :  it  would 
take  away  from  a  substantiid  yeomanry  all 
feeling  of  independence ;  it  would  place 
the  whole  tenantry  of  Ireland  on  the  com- 
fortless level  of  the  rack  rent  system ;  and 
it  would  reduce  the  condition  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer,  who  must  sink  as  the 
classes  immediately  above  him  descended. 
If  for  these  reasons  alone,  he  should  feel  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  oppose  the  measure  ;  but 
if  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  disposed  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  farmers,  ho  would 
recommend  his  allowing  them  to  dispose  of 
the  produce  of  the  land  upon  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  free  trade.  Give  permission  to  the 
farmer  to  malt  his  oats  and  his  barley, 
which  would  enable  him  to  compete  with 
the  manufacturer,  and  in  this  way  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  ought,  perhaps,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  to  reconcile  them  to  the  Bill. 
He  could  not  sit  down  without  joining  with 
those  hon.  Members  who  had  expressed 
their  regret  that  the  measure  had  not  come 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  House — that 
it  had  not  been  brought  forward  by  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London  or  in- 
deed by  any  hon.  Member  except  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  because  he  could  not  divest 
himself  of  the  feeling  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  betrayed  those  friends  who 
had  stood  true  to  him  for  so  many  years. 
He  could  not  avoid  expresHing  his  very 
great  diAappointment  at  the  course  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  hod  taken.  He  ought, 
perhaps ,  to  ftH?l  it  more  sensibly  than  many 
others,  but  ho  would  state  the  reason  why. 


It  had  been  his  good  fortune  in  eariy  life 
to  have  seen  much  of  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet. At  the  time  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  filled  the  ofiice  of  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  he  was  serving  on  the 
staff  of  the  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  that 
country,  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond — a 
nobleman  universally  beloved  and  deserv- 
edly esteemed — whose  kindness  to  him  had 
made  an  impression  which  could  never  be 
effaced  from  his  recollection  but  with  his 
life*  It  was  at  that  period  he  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  meeting  with,  and  hearing 
the  opinions  delivered  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  and  always  with  increased  delight. 
He  had  been  brought  up  a  soldier:  the 
greater  part  of  his  early  life  had  been 
passed  in  the  service  of  his  country,  at 
home  and  abroad.  He  did  not  pretend  to 
any  extensive  acquaintance  with  publie 
matters,  and  he  felt  much  satisfaction  to 
think  that  he  should  find,  when  he  entered 
Parliament,  a  person  to  whom  he  could, 
with  confidence,  look  for  guidance  and  di- 
rection. In  1832  he  obtained  a  seat  in 
Parliament — ^two  years  afterwards  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  made  this  declaration,  that, 
"  he  would  not  accept  power  on  the  condi- 
tion of  declaring  himself  an  apostate  from 
the  principles  upon  which  he  had  hitherto 
acted."  He  considered  this  conclusive. 
He  had  often  heard  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
express  those  principles  from  which  he  had 
declared  he  would  never  become  an  apos- 
tate, and  he  at  once  enlisted  under  the 
right  hon.  Baronet's  banner.  For  thirteen 
years  he  served  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
faithfully;  and  was  it  not  too  much  to  ex- 
pect at  the  end  of  that  period,  when  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  hoisted  the  standard 
of  the  enemy,  that  ho  should  join  him  in 
fighting  under  it  ?  He  could  not.  As  well 
might  the  right  hon.  Baronet  expect  him» 
to  desert  the  colours  he  fought  under  at 
the  battle  of  Waterioo.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  told  the  House^  that  it  re- 
quired three  years  before  he  could  make 
up  his  mind  to  advocate  this  measure;  and 
yet  the  right  hon.  Baronet  called  upon  his 
supporters  to  change  their  opinions  in  as 
many  weeks.  He  admitted  that  generally 
every  person  had  a  right  to  change  his 
opinions  ;  but  even  to  this  rule  there  were 
exceptions,  and  in  his  judgment,  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  was  one  of  these  exceptions. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  was,  or  had  been 
the  leader  of  a  great  party  for  many  year», 
and  ho  thought  it  was  due  to  that  party 
to  bo  informed  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
when  the  change  had  taken  place  in  his 
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Bentiments.  In  the  observations  whieli  he 
had  felt  it  his  duty  to  make,  he  begged  to 
say,  that  he  was  not  presuming  to  pass 
a  censure  upon  the  right  hon.  Baronet's 
conduct.  He  had  no  doubt  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  felt  that  he  was  fully  justified  in 
the  course  he  had  taken;  but  he  felt  called 
upon  to  stand  up  in  his  own  defence  in 
these  times,  when  so  many  and  so  great 
changes  had  taken  place.  He  wished  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  showing  that  he 
had  neither  abandoned  his  principles  nor 
forfeited  his  character  for  consistency. 
So  much  had  been  said  upon  the  subject 
of  the  state  of  Ireland  with  regard  to  the 
alleged  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  that  he 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  say  a  few  words 
upon  that  subject,  although  he  had,  upon 
a  former  occasion,  stated  to  the  House 
what  he,  from  his  own  knowledge,  felt  he 
was  justified  in  stating.  He  then  told  the 
House,  that  although  he  had  no  doubt  dis- 
tress prevailed  in  many  parts,  yet  that 
there  was  in  the  country  abundance  of  pro- 
visions to  supply  the  wants  of  all — that  the 
potato  crop,  divested  of  the  diseased  por- 
tion, was  still  an  average  crop  ;  and  that 
there  was  more  grain  of  every  description 
in  the  cotmtry  at  that  season  of  the  year, 
the  month  of  March,  than  had  been  for 
several  years  previous.  In  confirmation  of 
this  assertion,  he  would  ask  leave  of  the 
House  to  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  he 
had  received  from  a  gentleman  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Armagh  a  few  days  after  he  had 
made  his  statement  to  the  House.  The 
letter  was  to  this  effect : — 

"  You  are  perfectly  correct  in  your  statement  to 
the  House  relative  to  the  hirge  stock  of  provi- 
sions in  this  country  at  present ;  and  what  may 
appear  rather  strange  is,  that  potatoes  are  now 
cheaper  in  this  ncighhourhood  than  they  have 
been  for  the  hist  four  months." 

This  letter  was  dated  26th  of  April.  He 
would  now  ask  the  permission  of  the  House 
to  read  a  portion  of  a  paragraph  from  a 
highly  respectable  and  widely  circulated 
provincial  paper,  the  Newry  Telegraph, 
which  reiterated  his  words,  although  the 
paper  was  published  before  the  sentiments 
could  be  known  in  Ireland  which  he  had 
expressed  in  the  House : — 

"  No  doubt  there  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  defi- 
cient stock  of  potatoes ;  and  the  price  of  the  es- 
culent is  higher  than  has  been  the  case,  of  late,  at 
the  same  period  of  the  year.  But  we  assert  that 
it  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  controverted,  that 
there  are  at  this  moment  in  the  pits  of  the  far- 
mers, generally,  large  quantities  of  potatoes  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  Wo  assert  further,  that,  as  com- 
pensatory for  the  deficiency  of  potatoes,  there  is 
in  the  surrounding  country  a  stock  of  wheat,  oats, 
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and  barley,  more  abundant,  by  far,  than  the  far- 
mers have  ever  before  been  known  to  have  on  hand 
at  this  advanced  period  of  the  season.  Moreover, 
we  assert,  and  can  prove  from  indisputable  data, 
that,  considering  the  effect  the  panic  might  natu- 
rally be  expected  to  have  on  the  markets,  for  all 
descriptions  of  food,  the  present  cost  of  provisions, 
as  compared  with  the  prices  this  time  last  year, 
does  not  at  all  warrant  the  assumption  upon 
which  those  proceed  who  cry  out  that  &mine  is 
impending.  Here  are  positive  fiicts  : — First,  as  to 
bread : — In  the  Newry  Telegraph  of  Saturday,  the 
19th  of  April,  1845,  the  market-note  for  the  week 
shows  the  average  weight  of  the  sixpenny  loaf  to 
have  then  been  3  lbs.  12  oz.  The  market-note  for 
the  week  ending  Saturday  last,  the  18th  of  April, 
1846,  shows  the  present  average  weight  of  the 
sixpenny  loaf  to  be  3  lbs.  4  oz..  Next,  as  regards 
oatmeal — From  the  same  source  we  find,  t^t  in 
the  Newry  Mills,  this  time  last  year,  oatmeal  was 
12s.  6d.  per  cwt. ;  and  its  present  price  at  tho 
mills  is  16s.  per  cwt.  Then,  with  respect  to  flour 
— We  quote,  from  our  file,  the  market-note  for  tho 
date  already  mentioned,  April  10, 1846  : — *  Pricea 
of  flour  at  Newry  Mills — First  flour,  16s.  6d. ; 
second,  Hs.  6d. ;  third,  12s.  6d. ;  fourth,  8s.  6d. 
From  our  market-note  of  last  Saturday,  April  18, 
1846,  we  find  that  the  present  selling.price  of  tho 
same  articles  of  food  are  as  follows : — '  Prices  of 
flour  at  Newry  Mills — First  flour,  18s. ;  second, 
16s.;  third,  13s.  6d. ;  fourth,  lis.'" 

He  would  merely  observe,  that  there  could 
not  have  been  any  very  great  distress  in 
Ireland,  when  flour  was  only  \s,  Qd,  higher 
in  price  on  the  18th  of  April,  1846,  than 
at  the  same  period  in  1845.  He  would 
only  trouble  the  House  with  one  quotation 
more;  it  was  from  a  letter  he  had  received 
yesterday  from  a  gentleman  in  Dublin,  and 
was  as  follows : — 

'*  The  Indian  meal  is  nearly  as  dear  as  our  own 
in  Dublin.    It  is  bought  chiefly  as  a  curiosity  to 

taste  what  sort  of  thing  it  is One  friend  of 

mine,  resident  in  Kerry,  informs  me,  that  the  price 
of  potatoes  have  &llen  nearly  one-third,  and  that 
the  chief  cause  of  the  hitherto  high  prices  in  his 
quarter  (Dingle)  was,  that  persons  who  had  them 
were  holding  them  over  for  the  highest  price." 

He  had  only  now  to  say,  that  he  was  hap- 
py to  be  able  to  produce  authority  to  bear 
him  out  in  the  statement  he  had  made — of 
the  correctness  of  which  he  was  fully  as- 
sured when  he  made  it,  as  he  had  never 
asserted  anything  before  the  House  that 
he  did  not  know  to  be  perfectly  true. 

Sir  W.  JOLLIFFE  would  willingly  have 
listened  to  any  Member  of  the  opposite 
opinions;  but  the  matter  under  debate  was 
of  such  importance  (perhaps,  indeed,  the 
most  important  of  any  on  which  he  should 
ever  speak),  that  he  was  induced  to  offer 
some  observations  upon  it,  although  there 
were  many  present  who  were  much  better 
able  than  he  was  to  speak  on  this  occa- 
sion. It  was  painful  for  him  to  have  to  re- 
flect on  the  conduct  of  Ministers  in  whom 
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lie  had  once  placed  confidence.     But  how* 
ever  he   might   respect   them   as   indivi- 
duals, he  felt  for  their  conduct  in  this  mat- 
ter the  most  decided  disapprohation.     The 
right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment had  usurped  the  leadenship  of  the 
party  hitherto  championed  hy  the  Memher 
for   Stockport;  and  it  was  to  he  wished 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  in  assuming 
that  position  had  adopted  the  straightfor- 
ward tone,  and  taken  up  the  high  ground 
which  had  hecn  aimed  at  hy  his  predeces- 
sor in  the  leadership  of  the  Anti-Com-Law 
party.  It  would  have  heen  far  more  credlt- 
ahlo  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  he  at 
first  declared  that  opinion  which  he  had 
recently  avowed,  that  the  Com  Law  was  as 
unjust  as  impolitic.     It  would  have  heen 
far  better   had    the  right    hon.   Baronet 
openly  avowed  that  opinion  at  the  outset 
of  his  Anti-Corn-Law  career,   instead  of 
aifcctinff  to  rely  on  the  potato  failure,  to 
which  this  measure  had  really  never  any 
application;  for  ^e  trade  could  not,  in  all 
its  glory,  prevent  the  distress  which  now 
existed.     It  was  as  deeply  to  he  deplored, 
therefore,   that   the    right  hon.   Baronet 
should  have  brought  forward  such  a  mea- 
sure on  grounds  so  low,  and  arguments  so 
inadequate  and  inappropriate.     It  was  in 
vain  for  the  right  hon*  Baronet  to  make 
eloquent  speeches,  delivered  with  the  great- 
est effect,  and  in  beautiful  perorations  to 
call  on  the  agricultural  Members  voluntarily 
to  sacrifice  all  the  advantages  they  had  en- 
joyed imdor  the  present  protective  system, 
and  to  reap  the  rich  harvest  of  self  ap- 
probation for  such  an  act  of  "  duty,"  as 
he  described  it  to  be.     But  they  could  see 
no  advantage,  still  less  **  duty^*'  in  aban- 
doning what  they  deemed  to  be  right  and 
just.     They  believed  the  Com   Law  had 
emanated  from  the  wisdom  of  Parliament, 
and  had  effected  the  distribution  of  food  in 
5  manner  beneficial  to  all  parties*     Nor 
could  they  conceive  whence  they  could  ex- 
pect the  satisfaction  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net promised  for  ita  repeal.     They  consi- 
derod,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  was  prejudging  the  cane  in  ac- 
cordance only  with  novel   notions  of  his 
own.     The  right  hon.  Baronet,  it  would 
Bcom,  had  now  adopted  all  the  dogmaa  of 
free  trade;  of  which  the  three  principal 
were  —  I .  That  it  was  the  only  sound  po- 
litical economy  to  buy  in  tlie  cheapest  and 
sell  in  the  dearest  market ;  2.  That  cheap- 
ness  and   abundance    (or    cheapness,    or 
'*  abundance**)  constitute  the  real  prospe- 
rity and  bappiucM  of  «  people;  and,  3. 


That  national  prosperity  was  not  poasible 
under  a  system  of  protection  to  native 
produce.  Now,  as  to  the  first  of  these 
principles,  it  might  be  weU  enough,  if  it 
could  only  be  practically  carried  out,  which 
it  could  not  possibly  be;  and  the  right, 
hon.  Baronet  himself  had  not  attempted  to 
satisfy  the  House,  that  hy  any  probable 
extension  of  commercial  intercourse  such 
a  principle  could  be  carried  into  opera- 
tion. As  to  protection  being  incofipati- 
ble  with  prosperity,  he  would  advert  to 
a  passage  in  a  letter  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  which  appeared  on  the  16th  of 
February  last,  in  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  said  (addressing  one  of  his  con- 
sUtuents : — 

'*  It  is  my  earnest  hope  and  belief,  that  the  mea- 
BUro  I  ha\-e  felt  it  my  duty  to  propose  to  Parlia- 
rnent^  will  eontribate  to  the  welfiu«  of  the  coun- 
try. Wo  oertainly  have  not  prospered  under  a 
protective  system." 

Now,  on  that  Terr  day,  the  16th  of  Feb- 
ruary  last,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  made  a 
remarkable  iipeech  in  Parliament,  in  which 
he  dwelt  upon  the  greatly  increased  pttM- 
perity  of  the  last  three  years,  and  had 
used  these  remarkable  words :  "  Look  at 
your  physical  advantages  !  Look  at  your 
acquired  advantages !  You  have  ten  timea 
the  capital  and  ten  times  the  skill  of  any 
other  nation  in  Europe."  How  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  could  reconcile  that  state- 
ment with  his  prerious  assertion,  that  "  we 
had  not  prospered  under  a  piDtectivo  sys- 
tem," was  as  utteriy  Inexplicable  as  any 
thing  that  had  occurred  in  the  course  of  re- 
cent events.  In  reference  to  the  other 
great  dogma  of  free-trade  philosophy,  tliai 
cheapness  and  abundance  (or  cheapness  or 
abundance)  were  identical  with  national 
prosperity — ^he  (Sir  W.  Jolllffe)  denied  it  to 
be  so  sweepingly  and  generally  true:  and 
declared  that  experience  in  a  great  degree 
disproved  it.  Without  adverting  to  any 
more  distant  authorities  on  this  point,  ho 
would  refer  to  the  months  of  January,  in 
1846  and  1845.  It  had  so  happened,  that 
at  the  former  of  those  periods  the  price  of 
com  had  been  unusually  high,  white  at 
the  latter  period  it  had  been  rather  low. 
Now,  he  could  state  that  in  the  district 
which  had  come  under  his  own  observa- 
tion, there  was  a  marked  increase  of  pros- 
perity in  January,  1846,  when  com  was 
high,  as  compared  with  what  hatl  existed 
in  January,  1845,  when  com  was  low.  In 
the  latter  period  the  wages  were  as  low  as 
prices;  and  the  farmer  paid  as  little  as  pos- 
sible every  week  to  the  labouren — the  re- 
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Bolt)  of  course^  being  great  distreBs,  which, 
however,  had  happily  passed  away.  When 
the  priee  of  corn  was  rising,  the  farmers 
could  expend  more  money  in  the  employ- 
ment of  labour.  Nothing  conld  more 
plainly  prore  this  than  the  state  of  the 
union  workhouses  at  the  respective  pe- 
riods referred  to  \  and  on  this  account 
he  had  moved  for  some  returns  on  that 
head,  to  which  ihe  Government  had 
with  apparent  readiness  assented,  but 
which  (though  a  long  period  had  elapsed) 
had  not  yet  appeared,  nor  could  he  conceive 
any  reason  for  the  delay.  But  he  knew 
that  the  returns  in  question  would  have  de- 
monstrated the  truth  of  the  argupients  he 
was  enforcing*  He  could  give  one  or  two 
instances,  however,  without  troubling  the 
House  by  going  into  a  greater  detail.  In 
January,  1846,  in  the  imion  Workhouse  of 
Newbury  (Berks)  there  were  ninety-six 
persons  less  than  at  the  corresponding  pe- 
riod of  the  preceding  year,  out  of  a  number 
of  only  320.  So,  in  the  union  workhouse 
of  Reigate  (a  imion  of  which  a  right  hon. 
Gentleman  on  the  Treasury  bench  was 
chairman)  there  were  eighty  paupers  less 
in  January,  1846,  than  in  January,  1845, 
•  out  of  no  larger  a  number  than  260.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  talked  of  an  ima- 
ginary line  drawn  from  Inverness  to  South- 
ampton, as  marking  out  the  division  be- 
tween the  productive  and  comparatively  un- 
productive portions  of  the  country,  and  had 
assigned  the  eastern  portion  to  the  wheat 
growing  farmers,  who  were  described  of 
little  consequence  in  a  national  point  of 
view.  Now  he  belonged  to  this  eastern 
half  of  the  kingdom  so  intersected  by  this 
unaginary  line,  and  so  did  those  whom  he 
represented,  and  with  whom  he  was  con- 
nected ;  and  though  they,  the  wheat  grow- 
ing farmers,  might — ^albeit  that  they  raised 
many  millions  of  wheat  every  year — be 
deemed  an  unimportant  class  of  the  com- 
munity by  political  economists,  they  had 
some  merits  to  which  the  people  of  the 
other  (the  westerly)  portion  of  the  country 
could  not  lay  claim.  These  Wheat  grow- 
ing farmers  gave  their  labourers  10«.  or 
12«.  a  week ;  while  those  of  Wilts,  Dor- 
setshire^  and  Devonshire,  gave  only  7s. 
or  Ss.  The  right  hon.  the  Secretary  at 
War  had  read  a  letter  from  an  exceed- 
ingly experienced  and  scientific  Wiltshire 
farmer,  who  declared  that  the  price  of 
wheat  had  never  to  fiis  knowledge  affected 
the  rate  of  wages,  and  that,  though  he  had 
sold  wheat  as  low  as  40^.,  and  as  high  as 
7&S.9  he  had  never  m«de  more  difference 


in  the  amotmt  of  the  wages  he  paid,  than 
fh)m  7s,  to  Ss.  While  the  farmers^  whom 
he  derided  as  too  dependent  upon  their 
wheat  crops,  at  all  events  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  reflecting  that  they  were  not  influ- 
enced in  their  dealings  with  their  la- 
bourers by  the  principle  thus  acted  upon 
by  the  Secretary  at  War's  farming  friend. 
The  wheat  growing  farmers,  when  they  had 
the  money,  never  grudged  th^ir  labourers 
a  fair  rate  of  wages ;  and  when  wheat 
reached  a  remunet-ating  price  were  far  from 
desiring  to  reduce  fend  were  rather  ready  to 
increase  their  employment  of  labour,  well 
aware  that  such  investment  of  capital  must 
be  ultimately  advantageous.  Ue  felt  as 
deeply  as  any  Gentleman  on  the  Treasury 
benches,  that  the  gi-eatest  security  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  agriculturists  was  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  general  welfare  of  the 
community.  But  he  would  not  consent, 
that  for  the  welfare  merely  of  the  manufac- 
turers, the  interests  of  the  producer  of  food 
should  be  isacrificed.  He  sincerely  hoped 
that  the  anticipations  he  had  formed  as  to 
the  effects  of  these  measures  would  not  be 
realised.  But  he  Was  so  convinced  that 
they  were  wrong,  and  that  they  were 
fraught  with  the  most  imminent  petil  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  Empire,  that  he 
could  not  but  give  them  the  most  deter- 
ttiined  opposition.  He  never  could — for 
party>  or  for  any  other  purposes  —  give 
them  that  sort  of  semi-support  which  some 
Membets  had  (he  was  sorry  to  say)  given. 
He  could  not  be  content  with  the  easy 
excuse,  that  "the  country  must  be  go- 
verned"— and  that  some  species  of  assent 
to  these  measures  was  therefore  necessary 
on  the  part  of  agricultural  or  Conservative 
Members.  He  called  to  mind  a  declaration 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  a  re- 
cent occasion—**  that  to  support  a  measure 
of  which  he  did  not  approve,  would  be  as 
unworthy  of  him  as  a  Gentleman,  as  discre- 
ditable to  him  as  a  Minister.'*  He  cordi- 
ally concurred  in  the  sentiment.  It  was 
one  in  accordance  with  which  he  felt  bound 
to  act,  and  such  was  the  course  he  shotdd 
on  this  occasion  pursue  in  giving  to  this 
measure  his  most  strenuous  opposition. 

Mr.  BANKES  concuired  entirely  in  the 
sentiments  of  his  hon.  FHend  who  had  just 
concluded  his  observations.  But  he  rose 
more  particularly  to  express  tho  sincere 
and  warm  gratification  which  he  felt  in 
listening  to  the  observations  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  who  preceded  him — 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Armagh 
(Colonel  Vorner),    who  had   delivered   a 
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speech  in  reference  to  the  present  state  of 
Ireland  which  he  must  assume  to  he  in 
accordance  with  the  truth,  inasmuch  as  the 
noble  Earl  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  though 
sitting  in  his  place,  had  not  offered  any 
contradiction  to  that  speech.  They  had 
hitherto,  in  the  discussion  on  this  question, 
been  without  the  advantage  of  the  presence 
of  one  so  capable  as  the  noble  Earl  of  giv- 
ing information,  and  it  might  appear  that 
they  had  been  alarmed  to  an  unnecessary 
degree  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
that  noble  Earl,  and  from  the  circumstance 
that  there  had  been  addressed  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  House  arguments  which  would 
not  have  been  offered  if  one  with  the  in- 
formation which  the  noble  Earl  possessed 
had  been  present  to  refute  them.  They 
were  now  told  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  who  had  so  lately  visited  that 
country,  of  which  he  was  so  great  an  or- 
nament, that  the  distress,  though  severe  in 
some  parts,  was  far  from  being  general, 
and  that  the  measures  which  had  been  un- 
fortunately adopted  by  Government,  had 
greatly  increased  the  evil,  by  creating 
alarm,  and  inducing  persons  who  had  po- 
tatoes to  dispose  of  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
market,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  at  some 
future  time  a  better  price.  And  now, 
when  the  real  nature  of  the  scarcity  was 
ascertained — ^when  they  heard  from  those 
capable  of  giving  correct  information,  that 
the  evil  was  far  below  the  alarm — ^that 
those  who  had  lioarded  stores  were  now 
bringing  them  forth,  and  that  prices  were 
falling,  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland  offered  not  one  word  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  statement.  It  was  now  their 
happiness  to  be  relieved  during  the  remain- 
der of  that  factious  debate  from  that  which 
had  pressed  most  severely  upon  their  feel- 
ings during  the  previous  portions  of  it — 
the  assertion  which  had  been  so  frequently 
hazarded  against  them — that,  by  the  delay 
which  they  had  interposed  to  the  progress 
of  the  present  measure,  they  were  starving 
the  people  of  Ireland.  And  though  they 
had  assented,  and  readily  assented,  to  the 
proposition  made  from  the  other  side  to 
give  at  once  that  relief,  if  relief  could 
have  been  given  by  the  measure  proposed, 
they  had  been  met  by  sarcasm.  But  now 
all  difficulty  of  that  nature  was  at  an  end, 
and  they  must  trust  in  Providence  that  the 
fear  of  famine  no  longer  existed.  During 
the  course  of  these  discussions  reference 

had  Wn  made  to  the  year  the  events  of   ^.^^,.^^  ^^  ^,     ,   ,^^^  ^^ 
which  corresponded   most  nearly   to   the    ^hjeh  yoa  haro  Miopcrd.  h^ikM  m  thir  hiitr 
crisis  alluded  to.    The  year  1 622  had  very    been  by  Um  •poatftiMoitt  efiofu  of  mj  peoffe,  kaw 


properly  been  referred  to  on  yarioiis  occa- 
sions. But  they  had  always  been  told  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  that  the  analogy  between  these 
two  periods  was  not  nearly  so  close  as  was 
supposed,  and  that  though  there  were  local 
failures  in  1822,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
compared  to  the  scarcity  of  the  present 
year.  They  had  now  reached  nearly  the 
middle  of  the  month  of  May,  and  he  held 
in  his  hand  a  statement  which  had  refer- 
ence to  precisely  the  same  period  in  1822. 
It  was  an  account  of  the  state  of  Ireland 
on  the  1 0th  of  May,  1822,  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Peers  by  Earl  Damley.  The 
noble  Earl  stated  on  that  occasion  that  ho 
held  in  his  hand  a  letter  from  a  gentleman 
in  the  county  of  Clare,  in  which  the  writer 
stated — 

"  That  the  distress  here  is  beyond  all  deeerip- 
tion,  and  there  is  nothing  but  sUrvation  in  evety 
corner  of  the  county.  What  is  to  bo  thouirht  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Ministers  who  told  them  tliat  in 
one  part  of  the  United  Kin^om  superabundance 
was  the  only  complaint,  while  in  another  the  peo- 
ple were  starring." 

Such  was  the  state  of  Ireland  as  de- 
scribed by  Lord  Damley.  A  few  days 
after  this  statement  was  made,  the  condi- 
tion  of  the  poor  in  Ireland  was  more  ca1a> 
mitous  than  ever;  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
Midhurst  said  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  the  middle  of  June,  that — 

"  In  the  county  of  Clare  there  were  now  90,039 
persons  subsisting  on  charity  from  hour  to  hour. 
In  Cork,  there  were  1S2»000  indiridoals  who  must 
perish  with  hunger  if  they  did  not  reoetve  re> 
lief." 

He  was  far  from  saying  that,  because  there 
was  great  misery  and  distress  in  1822,  they 
ought  to  be  insensible  to  anything  like  the 
distress  of  the  present  year.  But  he  must 
say  it  was  gratifying  to  see  how  tlio  cala- 
mity of  1^22  was  met  by  the  great  and 
generous  efforts  of  the  people  of  this  coun* 
try— *300,000/.  was  raised  by  voluntary 
subscription,  and  transmitted  to  Irolaou. 
The  Speech  of  His  Majesty  from  the  Throne 
on  the  6th  of  August  of  that  year,  would 
show  that  the  distress  had  been  pretty  ge- 
neral in  Ireland,  for  it  could  not  be  sup- 
posed that  Ministers  had  made  His  Majesty 
say  anything  inconsistent  with  the  tnith. 
His  Majesty,  in  proroguing  Parliament, 
said — 

*'  The  distms  which  has  lor  somo  months  pre* 
vailed  in  roniiidi*rable  portions  of  Irrland,  arittiBg 
principally  from  the  failure  of  that  crop  upon  whirb 
the  jrrcat  IhmIt  of  the  population  d<*prnd«  for  "ul^- 
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most  materially  oontributed  to  aUeriate  the  pres-    the  calling  together  of  Parliament.     They 
sure  of  thia  severe  calamity."  i^^d  been  told  by  Irish  Members  through- 

out the  whole  of  that  debate  that  employ- 
ment had  been  granted  to  the  people  too 
late — that  the  funds  which  had  been  so  li- 
berally set  apart  for  the  employment  of  the 
Irish  people  had  not  yet  been  received  by 
them,  and  that,  consequently,  the  distress, 
such  as  it  was,  continued  to  exist.  But  if 
the  Minister  had  adopted  that  course  which 
did  occur  to  him,  and  had  sunmioned  Par- 
liament at  an  earlier  period,  employment 
would  have  been  secured  to  the  people  be- 
fore the  pressure  of  want  came  upon  them. 
He  was  not  there  to  deny  that  there  had 
been  want.  [The  Earl  of  Lincoln  : 
Hear.]  The  noble  Lord  had  found  his 
voice.  That  was  what  he  wanted.  As  a 
Member  of  that  House  he  had  a  right  to 
require  the  noble  Lord  to  tell  him  what  was 
the  real  state  of  Ireland.  He  was  far  from 
venturing  to  hope  that  the  noble  Lord  would 
be  able  to  say  that  the  whole  of  Ireland  was 
iu  that  state  of  prosperity  in  which  that 
part  of  it  was  which  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Armagh  had  referred  to;  but 
the  noble  Lord  had  not  contradicted  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member, 
and  the  inference  was  that  he  acquiesced 
in  it.  In  the  debate  the  other  night  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Waterford 
propounded  an  extraordinary  remedy  for 
the  distress  of  his  country.  The  hon.  Ba- 
ronet said  that  the  farmers  in  Ireland 
should  give  up  corn-growing,  and  turn  their 
land  into  pasture,  as  that  was  the  most  pro- 
fitable mode  of  cultivation  for  the  landlords. 
Perhaps  that  might  be  best  for  the  land- 
lords, but  their  question  was  what  would  bo 
best  for  the  people.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Waterford  was,  no  doubt,  well  read  in  the 
history  of  the  Empire,  and  was  aware  that 
tliat  was  a  subject  which  at  different  peri- 
ods had  been  most  anxiously  considered  in 
this  country.  For  nearly  100  years  the 
Statute-book  contained  proofs  of  the  anxiety 
which  had  been  felt  by  the  rulers  of  tliis 
country  with  regard  to  that  very  alteration 
which  the  hon.  Member  seemed  to  think 
would  be  productive  of  so  much  benefit  to 
Ireland.  A  wise,  an  indisputably  wise, 
king,  the  first  of  the  Tudors,  Henry  VII., 
had  directed  his  attention  to  this  point,  and 
in  the  Statute-book  of  the  fourth  year  of 
his  reign  he  found  a  statute  against  putting 
of  land  out  of  tillage,  which  set  forth  that 
great  evils  had  arisen  in  consequence  of  lay- 
ing out  in  pasture  land  which  had  been  used 
in  tillage,  for  where  in  some  towns  200 
persons  had  been  occupied  by  their  lawful 


Such  was  the  language  of  the  Sovereign 
at  the  close  of  the  Session.  To  complete 
the  history  of  that  period,  he  would  next 
road  a  Speech  delivered  by  His  Majesty  on 
opening  the  Session  of  1823.  It  was  to 
this  effect : — 

"The  provision  which  you  made  last  Ses- 
sion for  the  relief  of  considerable  districts  in 
Ireland,  has  been  productive  of  the  happiest  ef- 
fects." 

Such  was  the  history  of  the  distress  in 
1822.  He  thought  he  had  proved  that  the 
distress  of  that  period  was  not  what  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  have  led  them 
to  suppose.  And  how  was  that  distress 
met  ?  The  Minister  of  that  day  did  not 
think  it  necessary,  in  order  to  relieve  that 
distress,  to  alter  the  whole  commercial  and 
financiij  policy  of  the  kingdom;  nor  did  he 
run  counter  to  the  opinions  of  those  who 
had  always  followed  him.  It  was  not  by 
pursuing  such  a  course  that  the  Minister  of 
that  day  provided  for  the  difficulty,  and  led 
to  the  result  referred  to  in  His  Majesty's 
Speech  from  the  Throne.  He  maintained 
that  the  distress  of  1822  was  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  the  present  year;  and 
he  felt  sure,  if  the  Ministers  of  the  present 
day  had  appealed  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Ministers  of  1822  had  done  to  the  generous 
feelings  and  liberality  of  the  people,  they 
would  have  been  perhaps  even  more  success- 
ful, and  would  have  obtained  a  still  greater 
sum  for  the  relief  of  the  distress  in  Ireland. 
There  was  another  course  which  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  might  have  pursued,  and 
which  had  occurred  to  him,  and  which  they 
had  never  heard  explained  why  he  had  not 
adopted,  viz.,  of  meeting  Parliament  in  No- 
vember* If  they  had  done  so,  they  might 
then  have  passed  those  measures  for  the 
employment  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  which 
was  all  that  they  required,  for  he  believed 
they  had  no  desire  to  live  on  the  generosity 
of  others,  if  they  could  procure  employment. 
He  had  never  heard  it  explained  why  that 
course  which  did  occur  to  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  was  not  pursued.  He  had  never 
heard  any  reason  why  that  course  was  aban- 
doned. The  right  hon*  Baronet  had  told 
them  that  he  had  submitted  two  propo- 
sals to  his  Cabinet,  and  that  the  Cabinet 
disagreed  with  him  on  both.  But  the 
Cabinet  afterwards  rallied  round  him ; 
and  how  came  it  that  neither  of  these 
two  courses  was  adopted  by  the  recon- 
structed Cabinet  ?  One  of  these  proposals 
was  the  opening  of  the  ports,  and  the  other 
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labour  in  caltivatitig  the  soil,  there  were 
now  kept  but  two  or  three  herdsineti.  Such 
would  be  the  result  of  the  change  which  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Waterford 
recommended  ;  the  land  which,  under  till- 
^E^t  gAYO  employment  to  200  persons, 
Would,  in  future,  only  employ  two  herds- 
men, one  per  cent  of  the  former  popula- 
tion. If  this  were  a  landlord's  question, 
the  hon.  Member  might  be  right  in  adro- 
eating  such  a  change ;  but  if  it  was  a  ques- 
tion affecting  the  people,  then  he  would  ad- 
rise  the  hon.  Member  to  keep  his  lands  in 
tillage,  for  by  that  means  would  he  be  able 
to  find  employment  for  the  population.  The 
population  might,  no  doubt,  be  maintained 
by  other  means  ;  but  such  a  result  was  not 
to  be  desired,  and  was  that  which  the  wise 
king  to  whom  he  alluded  foresaw,  and 
against  which  he  attempted  to  proride.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  his  endearours 
to  restrain  the  converting  of  tillage  into 
pasture  had  not  been  entirely  successful, 
for  the  enactment  was  renewed  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.,  and  again  repeatedly  in  the 
reign  of  Elisabeth,  until  it  oecame  neces- 
Bary  to  pass  the  Poor  Law  of  Elizabeth, 
and  the  people  were  fed  by  bounty  and  not 
by  their  own  free  labour.  Such  was  the 
result  of  the  change  from  tillage  to  pas- 
ture, as  proposed  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Waterford.  lie  would  recom- 
mend, therefore,  the  hon.  Baronet  to  recon- 
sider the  question,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that  he  would  perceive  that  it  was  not  so 
much  a  landloni's  as  a  labourer's  question. 
If  it  should  ever  be  necessary  to  enforce 
the  Poor  Law  of  Elizabeth  in  Ireland,  it 
might  be  in  conBoquence  of  a  state  of 
things  similar  to  that  which  had  existed  in 
England — viz.,  want  of  employment  for  the 
labourers.  Before  they  proceeded  to  any 
further  stage  with  the  Corn  Bill,  he  trusteil 
the  House  would  receive  from  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown  an  account  of  the  real  condition 
of  Ireland,  now  in  the  middle  of  the  month 
of  May,  and  thereby  relievo  the  just  anxiety 
which  they  felt  on  this  subject.  Up  thoui^ht 
he  heard  the  hon.  Member  for  Salford  (Mr. 
Brotherton)  indulge  in  merriment.  He  did 
not  know  whether  there  was  anything  of  a 
laughable  character  in  the  expression  of  the 
natural  anxiety  he  felt  to  ascertain  the  real 
state  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  The  hon. 
Member  would  of  course  have  an  opportu- 
nity, if  ho  wished  it,  to  explain  how  he  felt 
on  this  subject;  but  for  Win  (Mr.  Bankes's) 
part,  he  expressed  the  fwling  with  the  ut- 
most sincerity.  Ho  did  wiith  to  hear  from 
the  nublo  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Ireland^ 


what  was  the  true  state  of  that  eOmktrj. 
The  state  of  the  country  was  not,  in  his 
opinion,  combined  with  the  question  of  the 
Com  Laws  ;  but  he  wanted  to  know  whew 
ther  the  Government  still  continued  to  as- 
sert the  proposition  that  the  present  Bill 
would  afford  any  immediate  or  future  relief 
to  Ireland.  If  the  Government  had  made 
any  former  efforts  to  serve  Ireland*  they 
had  not  succeeded  in  their  attempts.  He 
had  only  to  express,  in  conclusion,  an  ear- 
nest hope  that  the  House  would  receive 
some  authentic  information  on  such  an  im- 
portant subject. 

The  Earl  of  LINCOLN  t  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
certainly  should  have  been  glad  to  be  spared 
the  duty  of  rising  to  address  the  House  on 
this  occasion;  not  that  I  have  any  difficulty 
in  responding  to  the  call  that  has  been  made 
upon  me  by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Dorsetshire  (Mr.  Bankes),  but  because  of 
the  fact  that  I  have  been  labouring  under 
some  indisposition  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able  to  ex- 
press myself  in  a  manner  so  satisfactory  to 
the  House  as  I  could  wish.  At  the  same 
time.  Sir,  I  feel  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
me  to  remain  silent,  after  the  sarcastic 
tone  in  which  my  hon.  Friend  took  notice 
of  the  circumstance  that  I  had  not  risen 
earlier  to  reply  to  the  statementa  of  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Armagh 
(Colonel  Vemer).  I  hope,  however,  that 
the  House  will  excuse  me,  if,  for  the  reason 
I  have  assigned,  I  avoid  entering  into  the 
whole  subject  of  the  Com  Laws  on  the 
present  occasion,  and  confine  myself  sim- 
ply to  replying  to  the  speeches  of  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Dorsetshire, 
and  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Armagh,  which  speeches  were,  I  think, 
almost  exclusively  occupied  with  a  de- 
nial of  the  existence  of  want  among  the 
population  of  Ireland.  Now,  with  reference 
to  the  call  made  upon  me  by  my  hon.  Friend 
who  spoke  last,  I  'must  say  I  should  have 
thought  that  on  general  grounds,  if  not  for 
the  reason  I  have  given,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  on  the 
first  occasion  since  his  appointment  that  he 
happened  to  hear  the  statements  which 
have  been  made  by  the  hon.  QenUemen, 
to  have  risen  to  deny  them;  for  I  cannot 
suppose  that  the  hon.  (lentlomen  could 
consider  that  the  other  Members  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  aro  ignorant  of  the 
real  maXo  of  things  in  Ireland,  or  that  they 
do  not.  from  time  to  time,  receive  accoonts 
from  the  Govorament  in  that  country  of 
the  roal  oonditioQ  of  the  peoplo ;  and  1  did 
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tMnk  that  it  was  well  known  (as  is  the 
fact)  that  I  was  equally  with  my  Colleagues 
responsihle  for  the  statements  which  have 
heen  made  in  this  House  respecting  the 
distress  in  Ireland,  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head 
of  ilie  Home  Department.  I  claim  my 
full  share  of  responsibility  for  those  state- 
m«its,  for  it  has  been  my  duty  since  I 
went  to  Ireland  to  correspond  every  day, 
from  Dublin,  with  one  or  other  of  my 
right  hon.  Friends,  and  to  state  to  them 
the  severe  pressure  that  exists,  and  the 
severe  pressure  that  must  be  expected  to 
exist  for  some  time  to  come.  That  has 
been  my  duty,  and  I  say,  therefore,  when 
my  hon.  Friend  expresses  his  doubts  of  the 
r^  existence  of  distress  in  Ireland,  that  I 
can  remove  all  doubts  on  the  subject  from 
his  mind,  if  those  doubts  are  sincerely  en- 
tertained, and  that  the  statements  of  the 
distress  of  the  people  of  Ireland  which  have 
been  made  in  this  House  by  Her  Majesty's 
GoTemment  have  not  been  exaggerated. 
I  do  not  say  that  no  statements  of  distress 
whieh  have  been  madd  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water  have  been  overcharged.  Some 
of  the  statements  made  there  may  have 
been  exaggerated.  Alarm  in  some  cases, 
and  in  others,  I  am  afraid  I  must  say,  in- 
tereated  motives,  may  have  induced  per- 
sona to  put  forth  statements  too  highly 
eoloured;  but  all  those  representations  have 
been  carefully  investigated  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland;  and  in  my  couscience  I 
believe  that  no  statement  made  by  the  Go- 
vernment in  this  House  has  partaken  of 
exaggeration.  Sir,  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Dorsetshire  tauntingly  re- 
marked, that  my  right  hon.  Friend  at 
the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
was  sitting  next  but  onb  to  the  Irish  Se- 
cretary, frotn  whom  he  must  have  learned 
the  truth  as  to  the  state  of  Ireland ;  and 
my  hon.  Friend  called  on  my  right  hon. 
Friend  to  rise  and  deny,  if  he  could,  the 
statements  which  had  just  been  made  by 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Armagh. 
Now,  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Dorsetshire  is  at  this  moment  sitting  with- 
in four  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Northamptonshbre  (Mr.  A.  Stafford 
O'Brien),  and  I  call  on  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Northamptonshire  to  rise  and 
contradiet  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Dorsetshire  as  to  the  statement  he  has 
made  of  there  being  no  nnusUal  distress 
in  Ireland.  My  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for   Northamjitonshire  has  lately  had  an 


opportunity  of  seeing  with  his  own  eyes  the 
state  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  I  do  not 
know  it  for  a  fact,  but  I  believe  that  my 
hon.  Friend  visited  his  estates  in  Ireland 
at  Easter  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  for 
himself  what  really  was  the  state  of  the 
country;  and  I  think  that  he  could,  if  he 
chose,  contradict  the  statements  respecting 
the  distress  in  Ireland  on  whidh  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Dorsetshire  relies. 
As  I  have  said,  I  do  not  know  for  a  fact 
that  the  object  of  his  visit  was  such  as  I 
have  mentioned ;  it  may  be  surmise  \  and 
I  may  be  mistaken ;  but  this  I  do  knoiV*, 
that  twenty. four  hours  after  my  hon. 
Friend's  arrival  iu  Ireland  he  wrote  to 
me  at  Dublin  a  letter  so  pressing  and 
so  urgent,  that  I  can  say  that  in  aU 
the  applications  with  respect  to  the  exist- 
ing distress  that  I  have  received  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  there  had  been  none 
so  pressing  or  so  urgent  as-  that  which 
I  received  from  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Northamptonshii^.  He  stated  that 
which  he,  as  a  good  landlord,  was  no  doubt 
glad  to  do,  and  which  I  should  have  been 
ready  to  give  credit  to  him  for  doing  if  he 
had  not  mentioned  it,  namely,  that  he  was 
ready  to  find  the  meahs  of  supplying  all 
the  wabts  of  his  oWn  tenantry ;  that  not 
one  of  them  should  Come  on  the  public 
purse ;  but  he  accompanied  that  declaration 
by  this  statement  also,  that  many  of  the 
peasantry  around  him  were  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  distress ;  and  that  with  them  it  was 
an  affair,  not  of  weeks,  nor  even  of  days, 
but  of  hours :  and  he  told  me  further,  that 
if  after  that  warning  on  his  part  I  hesi- 
tated to  supply  means  of  obtaining  food  to 
the  peasantry  of  that  district,  where  there 
was  no  resident  landlord,  the  responsibility 
must  rest  on  me,  and  that  it  would  be  my 
fault  if  famine,  and  consequently  disturb- 
ance, should  take  place.  Sir,  I  will  not 
relate  to  the  House  what  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  do  on  receiving  that  letter.  My 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Northampton- 
shire has  already  done  more  than  ample 
justice  in  speaking  in  this  House,  some 
evenings  ago,  of  the  course  I  took ;  but 
I  am  very  confident  that  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Northamptonshire  will 
assure  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Dorsetshire  of  this,  at  least,  that  in  the 
counties  of  Limerick  and  Clare  the  dis- 
tress of  the  people,  so  far  from  having 
been  exaggerated  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, is  at  present  most  alarming. 
After  all,  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Dorsetshire  does  not  appear  to  be  quite 
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fixed  in  his  opinion  about  this  distress ;  for 
at  tho  outset  of  his  speech  ho  ahuost  went 
the  length  of  denying  all  existence  of  dis- 
tress in  Ireland ;  but  he  probably  felt  that  so 
bold  an  assertion  needed  qualification,  for, 
when  ho  came  to  the  close  of  his  speech,  ho 
said  that  ho  was  not  prepared  to  deny  that 
there  was  distress  in  Ireland,  but  that  he 
was  prepared  to  deny  that  it  existed  in  the 
generality  attributed  to  it  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  Now,  if  by  general  my  hon. 
Friend  means  universal,  then  I  tell  him 
and  the  House  that  I  am  not  prepared 
to  assert  that  the  distress  is  universal  in 
Ireland ;  but  that  it  is  general  I  am  pre- 
pared to  maintain.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Armagh  stated  that  the  price 
of  potatoes  in  his  part  of  the  country  is 
not  higher  now  than  at  this  time  of  the 
year  is  usual,  and  he  denied  the  existence  of 
distress  in  that  locality.  Now,  Sir,  I  am 
glad  to  hear  of  one  spot  in  Ireland  in  which 
there  is  not  any  distress  ;  but  this  one  fact 
does  not  prove  that  the  distress  is  not  general. 
I  am  aware  that  tho  pressure  is  not  so  great 
in  some  parts  of  the  north  of  Ireland  as  it 
is  in  the  south-west,  and  generally  in  the 
south  portions  of  tho  island ;  and  one  reason 
of  this,  with  respect  to  the  north,  is,  I 
believe,  that  the  people  in  those  parts  of 
the  country  are  not  so  generally  dependent 
on  the  potato  for  food  as  in  other  parts. 
In  the  south-west  and  the  south  the  pres- 
sure arising  from  the  disease  in  the 
potatoes  has  been  severe ;  and  even  in 
some  parts  of  the  north  also,  to  which 
the  disease  has  extended,  tho  consequent 
distress  has  been  felt.  My  hon.  Friend 
must  forgive  mo  on  this  occasion  for  say- 
ing, that  ho  may  not  be  as  capable  as 
some  other  Members  of  judging  of  the 
full  extent  of  this  distress,  if  he  compares 
tho  state  of  his  neighbours  in  Dorsetshire 
with  that  of  the  peasantry  in  Ireland. 
Dorsetshire  will  not  afford  a  fair  test  by 
which  to  decide  this  question.  lie  will 
find  that  there  also,  I  am  greatly  afraid, 
some  distress  does  exist,  if  it  bo  not  so 
great  as  tho  distress  of  the  Irish  poor, 
lie  may,  perhaps,  deny  that  too;  but 
an  hon.  Member  of  this  ilouso  has  written 
a  letter  which  has  been  lately  published, 
and  which  puts  the  matter  in  a  clear 
light.  From  that  letter  it  is  now  known 
that  tlie  poor  in  that  district  usually 
livo  on  potatoes ;  and  it  is  well  known 
also  that  they  aro  living  on  7#.  a  week, 
and  that  they  have  to  pay  rent  out  of  that 
sum.  Now,  though  the  condition  of  the 
people  iu  Ireland  is  undoubtedly  bad»  yet. 


1  am  willing  to  admit  it  is  not  so  bad  in 
all  cases  as  to  form  a  strong  contrast  to 
such  a  state  of  things  at  this,  however 
melancholy  it  may  appear  to  those  who  are 
used  to  see  people  living  in  better  circum- 
stances ;  but  still  proofs  of  the  severity  of 
the  pressure  multiply  upon  me.  As  an 
instance,  I  may  mention,  that  I,  this  very 
morning,  received  a  most  pressing  letter 
from  the  island  of  Valentia,  in  the  county 
of  Kerry ;  and  that  letter  is  quite  free 
from  any  charge  that  can  be  imputed  to 
the  writers,  of  having  from  interested  mo- 
tives made  a  demand  upon  the  Govern- 
ment. The  writers  of  it  state  that  they 
had  thought  that  their  potatoes  in  the 
island  would  have  lasted  the  usual  time* 
but  that  they  now  find  they  are  completely 
gone — ^that  both  what  they  wanted  for 
food  and  for  seed  are  completely  destroyed. 
They  state  other  cases  of  distress.  But 
what  is  their  demand  ?  Their  demand  is 
not  for  the  public  money;  but  their  simple 
apppeal  is,  that  the  Government  should 
send  a  supply,  by  steamer,  of  Indian  meal 
or  oatmeal,  which  they  should  sell  to  tho 
people,  at  cost  price,  for  ready  money.  Sir, 
I  say  that  when  the  Government  of  Ire- 
land are  daily  receiving  such  accounts  as 
these,  we  aro  justified  in  saying  that  the 
distress  is  great,  and  that  it  has  not  been 
exaggerated.  My  hon.  Friend  tlie  Mem- 
ber for  Dorsetshire  read  some  papers  to 
show  that  distress  prevailed  in  Ireland  some 
years  ago,  in  the  month  of  May,  to  a  great 
extent;  and  my  hon.  Friend  said  be  felt 
he  had  reasons  to  doubt  whether  the  ex- 
isting distress  was  so  great  as  the  distrcM 
was  then,  because  the  loss,  he  said,  from 
tho  potatoes  was  not  so  great  this  year  as 
it  was  then.  Now,  I  will  not  debate  tlmt 
point  with  my  hon.  Friend  :  I  wiU  content 
myself  with  referring  him  to  his  hon. 
Friends  the  Member  for  Northamptonshire 
and  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Ar- 
magh, to  tell  him  whether  it  is  not  a  woU- 
known  fact  that  the  month  of  May  is  the 
very  month  in  which,  in  Ireland,  there  is 
the  greatest  demand  for  labour,  and  conse- 
quently the  least  demand  for  assistance  on 
the  ground  of  distress,  if  distress  exists. 
And  when  my  hon.  Friend  taunts  us  with  tho 
remark  that  the  evil  day  of  extreme  dii*trcM 
is  constantly  protracted,  let  me  remind  htm 
and  the  House,  that,  from  the  first,  it  was 
stated  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  that 
the  people  might  be  expet*ted  to  be  in  a 
great  state  of  distress  in  the  wnntln  of 
March  and  April:  but  that  June,  July, 
and  August  would  be  found   to  bo  the 
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months  of  tHe  severest  pressure.  The 
month  of  May  was  passed  over,  but  for 
what  reason  ?  Because  the  month  of  May 
is  usually  the  time,  in  Ireland,  at  which 
the  cottiers  are  either  occupied  in  sowing 
their  potatoes,  or  are  employed  on  farm  la- 
hour  for  wages;  andany  supply  of  labour  that 
is  wanted  at  all  during  that  month  is  usually 
most  fairly  paid.  It  is  not,  therefore,  from 
any  diminution  of  the  distress,  or  that  the 
potatoes  are  not  so  much  diseased  as  was 
expected,  that  there  has  been  some  diminu- 
tion this  month  in  the  demands  on  the  public 
purse — though  I  can  assure  the  House  that 
diminution  has  been  little  indeed — but  sim- 
ply from  the  operation  of  the  cause  I  have 
stated.  Perhaps  the  House  will  allow  me 
to  quote  another  case — a  case  arising  in 
the  county  of  Cavan.  I  wish  to  quote  that 
instance,  because  it  belongs  to  a  district  ap- 
proaching the  locality  spoken  of  by  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Armagh.  If 
I  had  been  aware  that  I  should  have  been 
called  upon  to  address  the  House  this  even- 
ing, I  might  probably  have  been  prepared 
to  state  cases  arising  in  the  immediate 
locality  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member. 
A  nobleman — I  wiU  not  hesitate  to  men- 
tion his  name — Lord  Famham,  a  nobleman 
who  is  deserving  of  the  greatest  possible 
respect  and  esteem,  and  who  is  as  inca- 
pable of  practising  exaggeration  as  any 
Member  of  either  House  of  Parliament,  has, 
within  these  twenty-fours,  placed  a  paper 
in  my  hands,  representing  a  grievous  case 
of  distress  in  a  district  of  the  county  of 
Cavan,  where  there  is  no  resident  land- 
lord, who  would,  like  him,  have  been  happy 
to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  people.  Now, 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Dorset- 
shire has  stated  that  the  course  taken  by  the 
Government  had  caused  those  who  had 
potatoes  to  sell  to  withhold  them  from  the 
market,  and  that  the  price  has  been  en- 
hanced by  the  conduct  of  the  Government. 
[Mr.  Bankes  :  I  said,  speaking  of  the  Go- 
vernment, that  the  alarm  they  created  by 
their  measures  induced  people  to  withhold 
their  potatoes,  and  so  created  a  rise  in 
price. t  Yes;  but  at  the  same  time  my 
hon.  Friend  stated  that  this  alarm  was 
foolishly  created  by  the  Govei-nment,  and 
that  the  result  has  been  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  potatoes*  I  therefore  concluded  that 
he  meant  to  say — and  I  think  that  is  the 
logical  deduction — that  the  enhanced  price 
of  the  potatoes  was  the  result  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Government,  Now,  really  this 
is  a  matter  of  assertion  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  controvert^  except  by  an  asser- 
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tion  of  an  opposite  character.  But  let 
me  ask  my  hon.  Friend  and  the  House  to 
call  to  mind  what  are  the  steps  which  the 
Goverimient  really  have  taken  on  this  oc- 
casion. But  first  let  me  point  out  that 
there  is'  a  great  difference  in  the  present 
state  of  things  in  Ireland,  as  compared  with 
what  was  its  condition  in  1823  and  the 
preceding  year,  to  which  my  hon.  Friend 
has  referred;  for  in  those  years  the  loss 
in  the  potato  crop  did  not  arise  from  dis- 
ease, but  from  the  fact  of  the  potatoes  hav- 
ing been  pitted  during  a  wet  season.  The 
potatoes,  in  consequence  of  that  accident, 
but,  nevertheless,  unexpectedly,  were  found, 
when  the  pits  were  opened,  to  be  entirely 
gone.  On  that  account  no  preparation 
was  made  by  the  Government  of  the  day. 
The  loss  of  the  crop  was  wholly  unex- 
pected. That  is  the  reason  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  occasions  of  distress, 
and  a  reason  that  amply  explains  it.  But 
Her  Majesty's  present  Government,  pre- 
vious to  the  distress  being  generally  known 
of,  as  soon  as  they  received  information 
leading  them  to  apprehend  it^  immedi- 
ately ordered  a  supply  of  Indian  com  and 
other  provisions  to  be  stored  in  various 
places  in  Ireland.  For  what  purpose  ? 
For  the  purpose,  in  the  first  place,  of  pre- 
venting a  deficiency  of  food.  Another  pur- 
pose the  Government  had  in  view  was  the 
equally  valuable  one  of  producing  a  reduc- 
tion of  prices  by  sending  these  stores  into 
the  market  when  combinations  should  have 
taken  place,  as  they  foresaw  would  be  the 
case,  and  food  should  have  been  raised  by 
such  means  to  a  famine  price,  and  been  ren- 
dered difficult  of  acquirement,  even  beyond 
the  necessary  operation  of  the  loss  of  the 
potato  crop.  On  this  point  I  may  qUote 
a  case  which  was  the  first  that  came  under 
my  cognizance  after  I  went  to  Dublin.  A  de- 
putation from  Limerick  waited  on  the  Lord  • 
Lieutenant  and  myself,  consisting  of  the 
Dean  of  the  Established  Church,  the  Mayor, 
Sir  D.  Roche,  and  Mr.  Monsell,  a  gentle- 
man, whose  admirable  conduct  with  respect 
to  the  distress  cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 
He  has  acted  with  a  liberality  and  patriot- 
ism that  do  him  the  highest  honour.  These 
four  gentlemen  came  up  as  the  deputation, 
and  four  gentlemen  more  respectable  could 
not  have  been  selected;  they  told  us  that 
the  loss  of  the  potatoes  had  come  upon 
them  in  the  city  of  Limerick  completely  by 
surprise,  and  that  whilst  a  fortnight  be- 
fore they  had  anticipated  that  their  sup- 
ply would  have  lasted  until  the  month  of 
May,  they  now  found  that  it  had  failed ; 
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that  the  poor  of  the  oitv  were  ahnost 
in  a  state  of  famine ;  that  the  works 
which  had  heen  resolved  upon  could  not 
immediately  he  hegun;  and  that  there 
was  no  employment  to  he  had  for  the 
people.  We  told  them  that  the  prohahility 
was,  that  parties  who  had  food  in  their 
hands  might  he  operating  on  the  markets. 
Well,  the  price  in  Limerick  was  at  tliat 
time7^<2.  a  stone;  hut  what  was  the  reduc- 
tion consequent  upon  the  supply  of  meal 
sent  hy  the  Government,  and  the  sum  given 
hy  the  Government  corresponding  to  the 
subscription  raised  hy  the  citisens  among 
themselves — a  reduction  showing  that  we 
were  right  in  our  anticipation  that  comhi- 
nation  might  he  resorted  to  to  carry  up 
prices?  Potatoes  immediately  fell  from 
/  ^d,  to  5^d,  a  stone  ;  hut  even  after  this 
reduction,  I  am  sure  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Northamptonshire,  and 
every  other  hon.  Member  who  is  con- 
nected with  Ireland,  will  state  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  poor  of  Ireland  to  sup- 
port themselves  and  their  families  on  prices 
such  as  those.  Sir,  I  had  not  the  remotest 
intention  of  addressing  the  House  on  this 
occasion;  I  certainly  did  feel  that  refuta- 
tions of  such  statements  as  those  put 
forth  to-night,  of  the  small  amount  and 
extent  of  distress,  had  been  so  often 
made  by  other  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment equally  capable  with  myself  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  truth,  and  that  even  the 
means  my  hon.  Friend  had  in  his  hands,  if 
he  had  been  willing  to  apply  candour  in 
using  them,  were  so  complete,  as  conveying 
information  of  the  real  state  of  the  poor 
in  Ireland,  that  I  did  not  come  down  pre- 
pared on  this  occasion  with  any  documents 
or  evidence  to  reply  to  the  charge  that  has 
been  made.  I  will  not  trespass  further  on 
the  Ilouse;  but  I  roust  conclude  by  assuring 
thom>  in  the  most  categorical  way  that  I 
can,  that  the  distress  in  Ireland,  though 
not  universal,  is  general ;  and  that,  as 
regards  the  statements  which  have  been 
made  by  Iler  Majesty's  Government,  they 
will  be  found  to  bo  fully  borne  out  by  facts 
which  before  long  will  be  patent  and  con- 
clusive. 

Mr.  FLOYKR  had  one  observation  to 
make  in  answer  to  the  noble  Lord.  The 
noble  Lord  had  thought  proper  in  the  course 
of  his  speech  to  make  some  remarks  as  to 
the  rate  of  wages  in  the  county  of  Dorset, 
and  had,  he  thought,  traveller!  somewhat 
out  of  his  way  in  interposing  such  remarks 
hi  his  attempt  to  answer  what  he  (Mr. 
Floyer)  oonaidered  the  unawerable  argu- 


ments of  his  hon.  Friend  and  CoUeagne 
(Mr.  0.  Bankes).  He  asked  the  House 
whether  the  natural  impression  prodnoed 
by  the  noble  Lord's  observation  was  not 
that  the  common  if  not  the  general  rate  of 
wages  in  Dorsetshire  was  only  7«.  a  week  ? 
[The  Earl  of  Lingoln  :  I  was  quoting  Mr. 
Sheridan's  letter.]  He  knew  the  noble 
Lord  was  quoting  Mr.  Sheridan's  letter; 
hut  as  he  understood  him,  the  noble  Lord 
agreed  with  the  statement  he  quoted,  and 
adopted  it  has  his  own.  If  the  noble  Lord 
was  not  prepared  to  stand  by  it,  he  should 
not  have  made  it  to  the  House.  Now  be 
(Mr.  Floyer)  did  not  pretend  to  that  extent 
of  property  and  knowledge  of  the  count  j 
which  were  perhaps  possessed  by  the  hen. 
gentleman  who  was  the  writer  of  that 
letter  ;  but  in  his  neighbourhood  near  the 
county  town  of  Dorset,  and  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  county,  he  knew  it  was  at  va- 
riance with  the  truth  to  say  that  the  la- 
bourers were  receiving  only  7$.  as  their 
weekly  wages.  He  knew  no  part  of  the 
county  in  which  the  rate  of  wages  was  so 
low.  He  must  refer  also  to  another  re- 
mark  of  the  noble  Lord's,  by  which  be 
seemed  to  infer  that  the  condition  of  the 
Dorsetshire  labourers  was  something  similar 
to  that  of  the  Irish  peasant,  so  far  as  that 
he  was  compelled  to  live  upon  potatoes  aa 
his  common  food :  he  could  state  with  per- 
fect confidence  that  there  had  scarcely  been 
any  period  at  which  the  condition  of  the 
labourers  of  Dorsetshire  was  better  than  it 
was  now ;  and  if  it  was  true  that  they 
were  reduced  to  live  wholly  upon  potatoes, 
it  was  impossible  their  condition  could  bo 
as  flourishing  as  it  was.  As  a  representa- 
tive of  the  county  of  Dorset,  ho  could  not 
refrain  from  rising  in  his  place  in  that 
House  to  give  his  unequivocal  denial  to  any 
statement  which  had  been  or  might  bo 
thrown  out,  that  the  rato  of  the  wages  of 
the  agricultural  labourers  in  that  county 
were  universally  so  low,  as  the  House 
might  be  led  to  believe  from  the  speech  of 
the  noble  Barl  (Eari  Lincoln). 

Mr.  STAFFORD  O'BRIEN:  The 
noble  Lord  having  in  tho  course  of  his 
speech  appealed  to  me,  I  have  no  hosita- 
tation  in  stating  that  I  can  confirm  what 
he  has  said  as  far  as  regards  the  eity  of 
Limerick.  I  believe  that,  owing  to  the 
precarious  supply  of  food,  the  noble  Lonrs 
fears  were  exaggerated  when  he  expected 
an  outbreak  in  that  city  ;  I  believe  thai 
the  promptitude  with  which  the  noble  Lord 
attended  to  the  wishes  and  remonstrance 
ef  the  deputation  who  waited  oa  hiast  did 
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prevent  an  outbreak  in  the  city  of  Limerick ; 
and  I  believe  it  was  owing  to  the  wise  pre- 
cautions of  Qovemment  in  providing  a  store 
of  Indian  meal  that  the  prices  of  potatoes 
and  oats  were  prevented  from  rising  to  an 
extravagant  price.  80  much  for  the  city 
of  Limerick.  With  respect  to  the  district 
of  Clare  in  which  I  reside,  when  I  got  there 
I  found  on  one  side  a  schooner  attacked  on 
the  river  by  bodies  of  armed  men  ;  I  found 
on  the  other  cattle  guarded  by  soldiers  ;  I 
found  on  the  hills  near  me  a  starving,  and 
to  some  extent,  a  lawless  population  ;  and 
those  who  know  Ireland  best,  those  who 
have  lived  in  Ireland  for  several  years  past, 
know  not  only  that  Clare  is  liable  to  these 
outbreaks,  but  that  that  particular  district 
to  which  I  refer  has  got  an  unenviable  no- 
toriety for  heading  and  promoting  those 
riots.  When  I  found  this  state  of  things, 
I  felt  that,  as  an  inhabitant — still  more  as 
a  magistrate,  as  a  custodier  of  the  public 
peace,  I  ought  not  to  lose  one  hour  in 
lajing  before  the  Government  of  Ireland 
the  state  of  things  in  that  county  ;  and  I 
am  happy  to  say  that,  by  the  strenuous 
exertions  and  conduct  of  my  noble  Friend, 
the  poor  people  are  now  in  full  employ- 
ment ;  there  is  no  fear  of  an  outbreak ; 
and  I  believe  that  this  tranquillity  will  re- 
main, whatever  may  be  the  difEculties  with 
respect  to  their  food.  The  only  inaccuracy 
in  the  statement  of  my  noble  Friend  is, 
that  he  says  I  did  not  anticipate  the  dis- 
tress in  Ireland.  I  did  anticipate  the  dis- 
tress ;  for  the  very  night  before  I  left 
town  I  distinctly  stated  that  there  was  dis- 
tress ;  but  I  was  certainly  not  aware  of 
the  extent  of  the  distress.  I  was  not 
aware  that  the  potatoes  had  not  only  failed 
the  poor  people,  but  that  there  was  really 
no  food  for  the  present  and  no  seed  for  the 
future,  and  that  no  language  could  be  too 
strong  to  describe  the  state  of  distress, 
misery  and  starvation  existing  in  that  par- 
ticular neighbourhood.  And  now,  having 
borne  my  fuU  testimony  to  the  statements 
of  my  noble  Friend,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
say  that  I  do  not  conceive  them  to  be  in 
so  violent  antagonism  to  the  statements  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dorsetshire,  as  some 
Members  seem  to  imagine.  My  hon.  Friend, 
in  his  speech,  read  extracts  from  a  letter 
to  Lord  Damley  by  Sir  B.  O'Brien  in 
1 822,  describing  the  state  of  Clare  pretty 
nearly  in  the  terms  I  have  just  described 
it ;  and  here  I  would  beg  to  say  that  there 
was  no  gentleman  connected  with  the 
county  of  Clare  who  assisted  more  to  render 
the  inhabitants  independent  of  a  precarious 
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supply  of  food  than  did  that  gentleman; 
and  I  am  happy  to  bear  this  public  testi- 
mony to  his  worth,  because  I  conceive  that 
his  memory  deserves  it.  But  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Dorsetshire  has  shown  that 
whatevever  may  be  state  of  Clare,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  this  should  be  the 
state  of  all  Ireland.  My  hon.  Friend,  in 
quoting  that  letter,  alluded  to  the  severe  dis- 
tress which  at  present  exists  in  the  county 
of  Clare;  but  I  think  he  stated  in  his  speech 
that  it  was  not  universal  all  over  Ireland. 
In  the  same  way  I  say,  that  however  severe 
I  may  have  found  the  distress  in  my  own 
immediate  vicinity — and  I  only  speak  of 
my  own  vicinity — it  may  not  be  so  in  all 
parts  of  the  coimtry.  At  the  same  time,  I 
do  say,  and  I  do  not  shrink  from  saying  it, 
that  I  believe  there  is  very  great  and  se- 
vere distress  in  Ireland;  and  that  we  must 
look,  not  for  a  diminution,  but  for  an  in- 
crease of  that  distress.  I  deeply  deplore, 
however — as  I  have  over  and  over  again 
said — ^that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  should, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Session,  have 
made  *'  confusion  worse  confounded,*'  by 
mixing  up  the  question  of  Irish  distress 
with  the  Com  Laws.  If  we  do  on  the  one 
hand,  in  the  beat  of  party  debate,  give  too 
favourable  yiews  of  the  state  of  Ireland, 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  must  recollect  that 
his  cause,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  his 
warmest  friends,  would  have  been  as  strong, 
and  would  have  been  made  more  clear,  if 
he  had  drawn  a  distinction  between  a  tran- 
sitory calamity,  and  the  necessity  for  per- 
manent measures  for  its  relief;  nay,  that 
the  pressure  of  a  particular  case  rendered 
the  Legislature  less  competent  to  decide 
fairly  and  calmly  a  question  of  this  great 
extent.  But  I  need  not  say  that  I  do  not 
rise  to  enter  upon  the  question  on  this  oc- 
casion; but  I  feel  too  deep  an  interest  in 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  Ireland  than 
do  otherwise  than  deplore  when  I  see  it 
mixed  up  with  any  subject  of  an  exciting 
and  in  some  measure  of  an  extraneous  cha- 
racter, because  it  may  prevent  us  arriving 
at  a  calm  conclusion  upon  it.  I  may  say 
also,  in  reference  to  that  country,  that 
however  you  may  repeal  the  Com  Laws,  of 
however  you  may,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
crease protection  to  agricultural  produce, 
unless  the  landlords  of  Ireland  exert  them- 
selves— ^unless  they  are  willing  to  make  sa- 
crifices, to  merge  their  ^ party  and  political 
feelings,  to  soften  down  prejudices,  and  to 
obliterate  the  bitter  memory  of  the  past, 
the  result  will  do  no  good  to  Ireland.  I 
repeat  thati    while  I  maintam  my  own 
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opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  course 
which  the  Government  are  inviting  the 
House  to  pursue,  still  I  do  not  deny — on 
the  contrary  I  maintain — that  this  distress 
and  this  misery  must  he  met  hy  the  exer- 
tions of  the  Irish  proprietors  themselves. 

Mr.  LEFROY  rose  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, not  so  much  from  a  desire  to  oppose 
what  had  fallen  from  the  nohle  Lord  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  as  from  a  feel- 
ing that  he  would  not  he  discharging  his 
duty  faithfully,  if  he  did  not  state  a  few 
facts  that  came  within  his  own  ohservation, 
showing  that,  however  distress  might  exist 
in  certain  districts  in  Ireland,  that  it  was 
hy  no  means  so  general  in  that  country  as 
they  had  heen  led  to  helieve.  He  did  not 
intend  to  contradict  the  statements  that 
had  heen  made  hy  the  nohle  Lord  (Lord 
Lincoln)  in  reference  to  the  distress  that 
was  said  to  exist  in  Limerick  and  the 
county  of  Clare.  All  that  he  was  prepared 
to  do,  was  to  show  that,  so  far  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Ireland  were  concerned,  they 
did  not  warrant  the  measures  proposed  hy 
the  right  hon.  Baronet;  and  if  they  were 
carried,  that  they  would  prove  most  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  that  country; 
and  that  the  time  would  come  when  they 
would  regret  their  adoption.  He  was  desi- 
rous to  state  that,  from  inquiries  he  had 
made  into  the  condition  of  the  people  in 
those  districts  in  Ireland,  with  which  he 
was  more  immediately  connected,  he  found 
that  the  reports  of  the  existing  distress 
had  heen  much  exaggerated.  He  would 
first  aUudo  to  the  county  of  Longford;  and 
with  the  permission  of  the  House  would 
read  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  which 
ho  had  received  from  a  gentleman  in  Long- 
ford, dated  Granard,  April  14: — 

"  For  twenty  yearf  I  have  not  seen  this  market 
liotter  supplied  with  potatoes,  oats,  and  meal  than 
It  was  yesterday — the  former  id.  the  stone,  good 
and  sound,  and  in  such  quantities  that  all  were 
not  sold  :  oats  13s.  6J.  the  barrel  of  14  stone ; 
And  meal,  of  which  there  was  a  large  supply,  sold 
At  I  Am  ad,  per  cwt.  Tliis  report  would  apply  to 
the  market  yoMtertlay  week,  and  yesterday  fort- 
niefht :  and  I  ha?o  no  doubt  but  that  the  resources 
•f  this  part  of  Longford  will  be  found  more  than 
«Bough  fur  the  consumption  during  the  summer, 
leaving  a  largo  surplus  which  may  be,  as  necessity 
irQuirt's,  dratlcd  off  to  some  otlior  part  of  Ireland. 
I  attended  the  market  of  CastlepolUir  last  Wed- 
nesday, which  is  ten  miles  from  Granard,  nearer 
Dublin,  I  there  witnessed  also  a  plentiful  market, 
a  very  large  supply  of  potatoes  pairticularly,  which 
were  sound  and  good,  soiling  at  4id  per  stone. 
The  i>eople,  I  am  happy  to  say,  in  bt4  (1  mean  my 
own)  locality  are  grtierally  employed,  and  have 
taken  the  precautions,  by  means  of  the  loan  funds, 
of  laying  up  provisiottf  for  the  sumiucr.    Wo  have, 


thank  God,  little  or  no  £aver,  and  very  Uttlo  sick- 
ness of  any  kind  now  in  the  country.** 

He  might  here  mention,  that  he  had  taken 
the  opportunity  which  the  recesss  afforded 
of  going  through  different  parts  of  Ireland 
to  make  himscSf  acquainted  with  the  facts; 
he  visited  various  market  towns  in  Long- 
ford, Sligo,  and  Rosconmion,  and  from  the 
prices  at  which  potatoes  were  sold,  as  well 
as  the  supply  in  those  markets,  varying 
from  3^d.  to  4d.  a  stone,  good  and  sound, 
and  in  such  quantities  that  all  were  not 
sold,  he  could  not  helieve  that  distress  ex- 
isted to  any  considerahle  extent.  He  had 
abo  written  to  several  extensive  land  agents 
in  that  country,  and  he  would  take  leave  to 
read  letters  that  he  had  received  from  gen- 
tlemen of  great  respectahility. 

"I  have  this  day,"  wrote  one  correspoiident, 
"purchased  twenty  tons  of  meal,  at  15iL  lOs.a  ton« 
to  issue  next  month,  and  to  be  paid  back,  after  the 
harvest,  by  weekly  payments.  At  present  we  hare 
not  felt  the  pressure,  though  Iffs.  6dL  per  cwt.  far 
meal,  and  as.  dd,  per  cwt.  for  potatoes,  is  a  high 
price ;  in  1840,  I  paid  18«.  and  20«.  for  thirty 
tons  of  meal.  If  we  have  suflkient  employment  for 
three  months  in  the  summer,  I  should  be  in  hopes 
of  escaping  the  anticipated  fiunine.  We  are  better 
off  than  many  of  our  neighbours.  At  present  a 
combination  prevails  among  the  labourers  for  high 
wages,  4s.  6a.  a  day  ;  in  consequence  many  remain 
idle,  and  the  Unds  not  sufficiently  tilled." 

These,  he  considered,  were  not  famine 
prices,  and  further  proved  that  the  land- 
lords were  not  so  inattentive  to  the  inter- 
ests of  their  poor  tenantry  as  had  been  re- 
presented. With  respect  to  the  county  of 
Sligo,  he  could  also  state,  that  potatoes 
were  not  selling  thereat  a  higher  rate  than 
what  he  had  just  mentioned;  and  although 
at  the  time  of  the  cholera  that  town  had 
suffered  very  severely — perhaps  more  so 
than  any  other  town  in  Ireland — some  of  the 
medical  gentlemen  of  Sligo  bad  told  him 
(Mr.  Lefroy)  that  be  bad  not  now  any  vio- 
lent cases  of  bowel  attacks  arising  from 
want  of  food,  or  any  fever ;  and  the  physi- 
cian who  bad  supplied  the  statement  to  the 
Government  as  to  the  existence  of  dbease 
in  that  county,  could  not  be  considered  as 
competent  to  do  so,  as  he  lived  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  county  Mayo,  and  bad  no  op- 
portunity of  judging  of  the  general  state  of 
the  county.  Sir  Robert  Booth,  Mr.  Cooper, 
and  Mr.  Wynne,  gentlemen  resident  there, 
bad  abo  stated  that  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  famine ;  and  their  statements,  ho 
said,  were  deserving  of  consideration.  The 
hon.  Member  read  another  letter  be  bad 
received  from  a  gentleman  in  the  county  of 
Armagh,  who  resided  in  the  neigbbouriiocKl 
of  the  Duke  of  Manchester**  prupertj,  to 
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It  was  dated  March 


the  following  effect. 
27.1846:— 

"  In  reply  to  jour  inquiries  on  tho  subject  of 
feTer  and  famine,  I  beg  to  offer  the  following  opin- 
ion. Never  has  there  been  so  shameful  an  exag- 
geration on  any  subject  within  my  memory,  as  that 
which  has  been  put  forward  by  the  adyooates  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  With  regard  to 
ferer,  we  might  ssy,  as  compared  with  other  years, 
there  is  none  ;  and  as  to  famine,  there  is  abun- 
dance of  food,  and  the  price  is  moderate.  The  only 
pressure  is  incases  of  looms  being  idle  and  weavers 
unemployed,  partly  caused  owing  to  the  unsettled 
state  of  affifcirs  between  America  and  the  British 
GoTemment,  and  partly  by  the  suspense  caused  by 
the  Com  Law  question.  I  shall  now  give  my  rea- 
sons ibr  the  opinion  I  put  forward : — 1.  As  to 
fever.  Whenever  our  district  has  been  visited  with 
fever  to  any  extent,  I  am  immediately  made  ac- 
quainted with  it  through  one  or  other  of  the  fol- 
lowing channels  : — 1st.  The  parochial  clergy  fre- 
quently apply  for  aid  to  such  persons  as  they  find 
in  fever  and  requiring  aid.  2nd.  The  medical  at- 
tendant, who  has  the  care  of  the  tenancy,  and  to 
whom  they  have  access,  not  unfrequently  asks  for 
additional  bedding  to  separate  members  of  the  same 
fiunily  to  prevent  contagion.  3rd.  The  borrowers 
at  the  loan  fund  are  obliged  to  have  my  signature 
to  prevent  fines  in  case  of  accidental  illness,  and 
especially  fever,  and  in  the  latter  case  I  never  re- 
fuse it.  And  lastly,  the  poor  in  fever  come  to  me 
for  jam,  tea,  sugar,  and  bread,  which  are  generally 
supplied  on  demand,  as  a  gift  to  those  thus  afflict- 
ed. Now,  what  is  the  fitct  ?  There  has  not  been 
an  instance  of  a  clergyman  recommending  any  one 
to  me  in  fever  since  the  potato  panic  commenced. 
The  medical  attendant  has  called  my  attention  to 
but  one  case  of  fever  within  the  same  period. 
There  are  not  three  cases  of  fcTcr  in  families  con- 
nected with  the  loan  fend ;  and  lastly,  I  have  had 
only  one  case  of  clothing  and  one  of  food  as  neces- 
sary to  fever  patients.  ^  We  shall  now  turn  to  the 
question  of  femine.  When  others  were  laying  in 
oatmeal,  I  was  advised  by  experienced  merchants 
to  buy  none.  Those  who  bought  at  that  time 
(September  and  October)  at  17«.  6</.  per  cwt.  for 
oatmeal,  can  now  have  abundance  at  I6t.  I  lately 
entered  into  contracts  with  persons  who  sell  meal, 
to  supply  all  I  should  order  at  the  market  price 
each  week.  The  want  is  so  little  felt  as  yet,  that 
I  have  not  issued  orders  for  above  10  cwt.  of  meal. 
Those  who  had  diseased  potatoes  were  not  altoge- 
ther losers,  in  proof  of  which  I  may  mention  this 
feet,  that  the  steward  sold  this  week  the  pork  fed 
exclusively  on  bad  potatoes  in  the  castle  farmyard 
for  nearly  40£.  The  pigs  cost  18/.,  so  that  22/. 
profit  on  eleven  pigs,  or  22/.  each,  was  a  very  good 
return  in  four  months." 

He  had  heen  assnred  also  hy  a  physician 
residing  in  the  same  county  (Armagh), 
in  the  town  of  Portadown,  that  the  cases 
of  fever  had  heen  less  in  number  than 
at  any  fonner  period  within  his  recollec- 
tion.    That  gentleman  said— 

"  Portadown,  March  28,  1846. 
'*  In  answering  your  note  of  this  day,  I  have  to 
lay  that,  along  with  all  the  other  dispensary  and 
fever  hospital  doctors  of  the  kingdom,  I  was  fer- 
nished  with  a  number  of  questions  from  Dublin 
Castle  respecting  fever  and  apprehended  scarcity 
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of  food  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  my  answers  did  not  suit  their  purpose. 
The  truth  is,  there  has  been  less  illness,  and  parti- 
cularly fever,  in  this  part  of  the  country  this  winter 
than  almost  any  other  I  remember  ;  and,  of  course, 
I  made  my  answer  accordingly,  and  it  is  remark- 
able, that  out  of  800  cases,  they  received  only  82 
answers  betokening  fever,  bowel  complaint,  dec, 
and,  as  you  might  observe,  many  of  these  only  in 
apprehension,  which  was  the  way  the  question  was 
put.  Now  as  to  our  locality :  I  can  give,  after 
counting  up,  the  number  of  fever  patiraits  in  my 
dispensary-book  since  the  1st  of  January,  and  I  find 
I  have  had  19  out  of  1,400  patients,  which  I  look 
upon  as  exceedingly  small  out  of  that  number  of 
patients,  and  for  the  space  of  three  months.  The 
year  before  last  registered  somewhat  above  800 
patients  who  had  fever ;  but  that  was  an  extraor- 
dinary year.  The  year  preceding  it,  and  last  year, 
were  each  about  150  ;  so  you  can  see,  take  it  in 
either  way,  the  proportion  is  small.  At  present  I 
have  not  three  cases  in  hand  ;  and  I  am  sure  there 
are  not  ten  cases  in  Drumaree  parish,  which,  accor- 
ding to  the  census,  contains  15,000  inhabitants  ; 
besides,  this  is  generally  the  most  subject  to  fever 
of  any  country  I  know.  The  district  about  Jan- 
dreyee,  I  would  say,  is  equally  free  of  fever  extend- 
in|^n  to  Scarva,  which  is  the  terminus  of  my 
visiting,  and  within  two  miles  of  your  own  resi- 
dence; so  that,  judging  from  all  these  circum- 
stances, I  would  say  that  your  parish  cannot  be 
much  infected.  As  to  all  other  sickness,  our  dis- 
pensary report  does  not  exceed  last  year,  nor  until 
the  last  fortnight  did  it  equal  last  season  in  num- 
ber of  patients,  which  ha»  been  increased  just 
lately  by  a  feverish  cold  or  influenza,  and  a  diarr- 
hoea which  is  just  now  present,  and  which  I  cannot 
justly  trace  to  unwholesome  food." 

Another  correspondent  writes — 

"  I  dined  in  company  with  five  clergymen  on 
Friday  last,  who  have  large  parishes,  and  their  de- 
cided opinion  was,  that  there  never  was  so  little 
fever  as  this  year.  Some  of  them  s^id  they  had 
none ;  others  mentioned  one  or  two  cases.  They 
all  agreed  also  in  saying  that  as  yet  there  was  no 
distress  of  any  peculiar  degree." 

Having  considered  it  his  duty  to  make  these 
statements,  it  was  not  his  intention  to  deny 
the  existence  of  distress  in  certain  parts  of 
Ireland,  as  he  considered  it  did  exist  in  se- 
veral places;  hut  he  agreed  with  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Memher  for  Northamptonshire 
in  opinion,  that  that  distress  had  in  many 
cases  heen  caused  by  a  combination  of  per- 
sons, who  prevented  a  sufficient  supply  of 
food  heing  sent  into  the  markets,  which, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  tended  to  raise  the 
prices.  He  would,  however,  suggest  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  that  they 
ought  to  take  measures  for  the  distrihution 
of  the  Indian  com  and  meal,  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  defeat  that  comhina- 
tion.  [The  Earl  of  Lincoln  :  It  has  been 
done  already.]  Some  reflections  had  heen 
thrown  upon  the  resident  gentlemen  of 
Ireland,  for  not  having  availed  themselves 
of  the  "special  sessions*'  that  had  been 
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ordered  to  be  held,  for  the  purpose  of  ftf- 
fordiDg  relief  to  the  distressed  people;  hut 
he  was  informed  that  the  reason  of  their 
not  having  done  bo  arose  from  the  fact 
that  the  assizes  were  so  near  at  hand,  that 
had  thej  taken  such  measures  as  was  ex- 
pected they  would  have  done,  they  consi- 
dered that  they  would  be  confeninff  bene- 
fits on  local  contractors  alone,  and  not  on 
the  people  who  required  assistance;  and  it 
was  to  that  circumstance  their  oonduot 
should  bo  ascribed,  and  not  to  any  indif- 
ference regarding  the  wants  of  the  poor  in 
their  respectiye  localities. 

Mr.  BORTHWICK  rose  to  say  a  few 
words  before  the  House  decided  upon  the 
Motion  submitted  by  his  hon.  Friend.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  declared  his 
intention  of  walking  in  the  light  of  the 
Constitution.  He  was  not,  however,  one 
who  asserted  that  the  Com  Laws  was  a 
part  of  the  Constitution.  The  right  hon. 
Iparonet  had  declared  those  laws  to  be  un- 
just, which,  but  a  short  time  since  he 
deemed  to  be  only  impolitic;  and  what  the 
extent  of  his  next  conviction  might  be, 
was  most  difficult  to  tcU.  He  would  read 
to  the  House  a  few  lines  written  by  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived — he  meant  Sir  Walter  Scott — 
when  comparing  Louis  the  Sixteenth  of 
France  with  Charles  the  First  of  England, 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  conduct  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet.  The  hon.  Member  read 
the  following  extract: — 

*'  Both  Rovcreigns  fell  under  the  suspicion  of 
being  deceitful  and  insincere,  when  perhaps  both, 
but  certainly  Louis,  only  changed  his  course  of 
conduct  from  a  change  of  his  own  opinion,  or 
from  suffering  himself  to  be  orer-persuaded  and 
deferring  to  the  sentiments  of  others.  Few  mo- 
narchs  of  any  country  certainly  hare  changed 
their  counsels  and  measures  so  often  as  Louis 
XVI.,  and  with  this  unhappy  consequence,  that 
he  neither  persevered  in  a  Arm  and  severe  course 
of  government  Ipng  enough  to  iniipire  respect, 
nor  in  a  conciliatory  and  yielding  policy  n>r  a 
■uflleient  time  to  propitiate  regani  and  inspire 
eonfldence.  It  is  with  regret  we  mention  this,  in 
a  character  otherwise  so  excellent." 

He  trusted  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
who  had  at  one  time  declared  the  Com 
Laws  to  be  impolitic,  and  at  another  un- 
just, would,  ere  long,  like  Louis  XVL,  hu 
illustrious  prototype,  return  to  his  original 
position  s  and  that  the  consequences  of  his 
changes  of  opinion  might  not  be  risited  on 
his  country — ho  would  not  say  upon  himself. 
He  did  not  accuse  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
of  acting  upon  other  thui  sincere  eonvic* 


tion ;  but  it  must  be  apparent  to  any  roan 
who  viewed  the  present  state  of  things, 
and  recollected  the  past,  that  it  was  no 
light  matter  which  had  caused  so  great  a 
difference  between  him  and  a  large  portion 
of  his  followers.  Those  followers  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  given  repeated  and 
signal  proofs  of  how  desirous  they  were  to 
remain  attached  to  him.  For  his  financial 
policy  they  were  willing  to  do  him  full 
justice.  They  sacrificed  many  minor  con- 
siderations and  many  points  of  detail  sooner 
than  separate  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet: 
when  the  question  was  not  mere  detail  or 
of  slight  import,  but  one  involving  a  great 
principle  upon  which  the  most  important 
interests  of  this  country  depended,  they 
were  obliged,  however  reluctantlv*  to  aet 
for  themselves,  and  to  stand  \tj  those 
opinions  which  they  believed  to  be  based 
upon  justice  and  on  a  sound  policy,  and  to 
which  they  had  always  adhered.  They 
were,  he  repeated,  prepared  to  follow  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  wherever  ho  led  them, 
but  they  were  not  prepared  to  see  him — ^in 
the  language  of  Lord  Castlereagh — turning 
his  back  upon  himself;  so  long  as  he  walked 
in  a  straight  and  open  line  of  policy — so 
long  as  he  was  guided  by  the  light  of  the 
Constitution,  so  long  they  were  prepared 
to  submit  to  his  leadership ;  but  when  he 
deviated  from  that  path,  and  would  no 
longer  be  guided,  by  that  light — ^whcn  he 
turned  into  the  course  selected  by  his  op> 
ponents,  that  party  would  follow  him  no 
further.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
stated  that  what  he  had  before  thought 
impolitic,  he  now  believed  to  be  unjust. 
This  he  thought  rather  a  strange  expression 
from  one  so  eminent.  For  let  them  eon* 
sider  what  it  reallv  amounted  to — that  for 
thirty  years  he  haJI  been  unable  to  discover 
what  justice  was;  but  notwithstanding  this 
extraordinary  blindness,  he  became  sud- 
denly illuminated,  so  that  he  was  able  to 
discover  it  in  the  course  of  a  single  debate. 
Now  it  might  be  fairly  said,  that  policy  was 
the  birth  of  circumstances,  for  what  was 
politic  last  year  might  be  impolitic  this; 
but  justice  was  eternal  and  immutable — 
the  same  thirty  years  ago  as  she  was  now 
— the  same  at  the  beginning  of  thift  debate, 
as  she  was  at  the  end  or  middle  of  it.  He 
asked  the  House,  was  there  any  man  in 
his  sober  senses,  from  one  end  of  England 
to  the  other,  who  would  believe  that  one 
possessed  of  the  long  experience,  the  acute 
judgment,  the  consummate  ability,  the 
keen  perception  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
could  not  for  thirty  years,  though  tho- 
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rougWy  acquainted  with  the  machineiy  and 
working  of  tbo  State,  perceiye  what  was 
just  from  what  was  unjust?  The  hest 
statesman  might  err  as  regarded  matters 
of  policj;  but  he  who  could  mistake  injus- 
tice for  justice,  wrong  for  right,  mu^  he 
surely  the  reverse  of  all  that  they  be- 
lieved the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  be.  M. 
Guizot,  in  the  French  Chamber,  used  these 
words : — 
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"  Sir  Robert  Peel,  therefore,  proposes  to  put 
those  branches  of  national  industry  which  can 
accept  the  contest  without  perishing,  to  this  proof 
of  foreign  competition.  But  do  not  think  on  that 
account  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  ceased  to  be  a 
Conserrative  in  political  economy.  Do  not  think 
that  he  has  abolished,  or  that  he  means  to  abolish, 
all  pi^tecting  duties.  Ton  can  pass  in  review  all 
the  duties  established'  by  this  new  Tariff,  as  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Minister  of  Commeroe  said  yes- 
t4»rday,  and  you  will  find  that  many  protecting 
dutif's  continue  to  exist  in  it,  and  protecting  duties 
of  a  very  efficacious  kind.  Sir  Robert  Peel  does 
not  mean  blindly  to  give  up  the  market  of  Efigland 
to  foreign  industry.  He  is  not  the  apostle  of  im- 
limited  liberty  of  commerce.  He  is  merely  the 
partisan  of  foreign  competition  limite>d  to  certain 
conditions.  Gentlemen,  that  is  the  true  character, 
the  real  end  of  the  measures  which  are  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  under  discussion  on  the  othco*  side 
of  the  channel.  What  is  there  in  the  measures 
for  tts  to  sdopt?  The  first  of  these  measures, 
namely,  the  social  reform  which  interests  the 
manufacturing  population,  I  hesitate  not  to  say  is 
not  applicable  to  us." 

His  noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Lynn  re- 
ferred to  those  words  to  show  that  forei|^ 
countries  were  not  quite  so  ready  to  ado  pt 
ihc  right  hon.  Baronet's  policy  as  lie 
seemed  to  anticipate;  and  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  in  reply  said,  and  his  reply  Was 
rather  remarkable,  that  "he  never  gave  a, 
guarantee  that  at  the  approach  of  a  n*ew 
election  the  French  Mmister  would  fay 
that  restrictiDns  should  be  removed  I." 
Which  amounted  to  this — ^that  M.  Gui  zot 
held  certain  opinions,  but  would  not  a*  /ow 
them;  that  he  thought  it  a  better  cof  irse 
to  secure  a  majority  In  the  Chamber  f  irst, 
and  to  betray  them  after.  Surely  that  was 
not  the  conduct  of  a  great  statesman,  such 
as  they  had  been  assured  M.  Guizot  was. 
M.  Cuuin  Gridaine,  the  French  Minis^  .er  of 
Commerce,  speaking  on  the  quest!  on  of 
the  Treaty  of  Commerce  between  H  ranee 
and  Belgium,  says — 

*'  The  economical  teforms  proposed  in  f  ^he  Bri- 
ti«ih  Parliament  cannot  fiul  to  have  occupi  ed  gene- 
ral attention.  Those  who  think  that  w«  )  should 
bet  hesitate  to  imitate  the  example  givf  n  us  by 
the  English  Parliament,  advise  a  premaf  ture  and 
dangerous  act.  England  has  never  pntf  sued  any 
other  line  of  conduct  than  that  of  her  interest ; 
and  she  was  right.  It  is  in  that  part  icular  wo 
should  imitato  her.    From  the  eariietf  j  period  it 


has  been  the  aim  of  England  to  eKtend  her  manu- 
footures,  her  navy,  her  oomlnepoe,  and  to  obtain 
in  all  eases  an  advantage  over  her  competitors. 
She  did  not  suffer  herself  to  be  carried  away  by 
theories ;  she  consulted  fiicts.  She  studied  her 
position,  compared  it  with  that  of  other  countries, 
and  she  acted  accordingly.  ♦  •  ♦  I  must  here 
remai^i:,  however,  that  EngUmd  does  not  in  any 
way  modify  her  colonial  system.  That  is  to  say, 
she  continues  to  reserve  for  herself  the  manu&o- 
tures,  navigation,  and  commerce,  which  ought  to 
administer  to  the  wants  of  100,000,000  consa- 
mers.'* 

It  was  no  wonder  that  foreign  countries 
should  hail  with  pleasure  the  relaxations 
proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
But  the  question  was,  were  they  prepared 
to  act  im  the  same  spirit  of  reciprocity  ? 
The  hon..  Gentleman,  who  was  at  this  por- 
tion of  his  speech  but  imperfectly  heard, 
then  allmded  to  the  following  passage  of 
the  spec  ch  of  M.  Guizot : — 

"  What  is  the  position  of  Franee  ?  We  do  not 
stand  in  i  leed  of  any  suefa  social  reform,  for  our 
manufact  uring- population  is  much  less  numerous 
than  our  agricultural  population,  and  is,  compara- 
tively sp(  taking,  better  off  than  the  same  class  in 
England,  nor  is  it  subject  to  the  fluctuations 
which  pi  sriodioally  affect  the  British  markets. 
Thus  we  -are  not  called  upon  to  imitate  the  social 
reform  n  low  passing  in  England,  and  there  pre- 
senting so  interesting  a  spectacle.  Neither  are 
we  caller  I  upon  to  imitate  her  commercial  reform, 
and  for  -  this  reason,  that  for  a  series  of  years  wo 
have  bee  si  proceeding  step  by  step  in  the  path,  of 
industri:  il  reforms,  and  for  the  further  reason,  that 
the  hoi  )ao  market  is  more  valuable  than  tho 
foreign." 

M.  Guizot  expressed  his  surprise  at  tho 
immenise  disparity  between  the  manufac- 
turing .and  agricultural  population  of  this 
country,  deceived,  no  doubt,  by  the  Popu- 
lation Returns  of  1841;  and  more  false  re- 
turns had  never  been  laid  upon  the  Table 
of  that  House,  no,  not  even  by  the  Board 
of  Trade.  In  these  returns,  every  black- 
smith, ev<3ryman  who  fashioned  the  plough- 
share aad  the  horseshoe,  who,  in  fact,, 
lived  by  the  fanner,  was  returned  as  a. 
manufacturer.  Every  taper  who  made* 
clothes  for  the  farmer  and  his  children — 
every  village  sempstress,  in  short,  every 
description  of  artificer  who  lived  almost 
solely  upon  the  farmer  and  his  labourers, 
was  returned  as  a  manuflEtcturcr.  These 
people  were  all  returned  to  that  House  as  a 
portion  of  the  manufacturing  population  of 
ureat  Britain.  The  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel),  in  reply  to  his- 
noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Lynn,  was  a 
complete  failure.  To  that  noble  Lord's- 
arguments  he  did  not  eveti  attempt  a  re- 
ply. As  regarded  the  Irish  famine,  of 
which  they  had  heard  so  much  in  the  com- 
K2 
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mencement  of  these  debates,  he  would 
read  an  extract  from  the  Kilkenny  Mo- 
deratoTf  copied  into  the  Morning  Post  of 
this  day : — 

"  Diftreu,  in  some  few  instances  deep  and  dire, 
no  doubt  there  is,  and  no  doubt  it  will  increase  as 
summer  advances ;  but  then  it  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  that  when  the  seed  will  have  been 
sown,  potatoes  must  &11  in  price.  There  is  an 
abundant  stock  of  sound  potatoes  in  the  country, 
which  is  merely  withheld  from  the  market  on  the 
speculation  of  commanding  an  increased  price 
hereafter.  The  following  is  the  return  which  we 
have  obtained  from  the  Fever  Hospital : — 

Patients  admitted  for  the  quarter  ending 
Feb.  1,  1846 329 

For  the  quarter  ending  May  1, 1846        .    246 


Showing  a  decrease  of  disease  for 
the  quarter  ending  May  1  of     .      88 
And  as  compared  with  last  year : — 
Quarter  ending  May  1,  1845   .        .         .    330 
Quarter  ending  May  1,  1846  .        .        .246 

Decrease  as  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding quarter  last  year  84 

This  statement  did  not  seem  to  confirm  the 
prediction  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  who  told  them, 
nrst,  that  the  famine  was  to  take  pkice  in 
March,  then  in  May,  and  finally  in  July. 
There  was,  in  fact,  no  such  thin^^  as  fa- 
mine in  Ireland,  and  great  distre  bs  there 
might  he  in  some  parts  of  the  coucitry;  hut 
that  unfortunately  was  the  case  almost 
every  year,  and  was  to  a  greal;  extent 
traceahle  to  the  social  relations  .between 
landlord  and  tenant  there.  Thore  was 
plenty  of  potatoes  and  plenty  of  com  in 
Ireland — ^there  was  no  deficienc}'  what- 
ever of  any  description  of  food  in  Ire- 
land. He  would  ask  the  nohle  Lord  who 
had  spoken  on  that  night  (the  Eari  of  Lin- 
coln), whether  or  no  there  was  not  abun- 
dance of  food  in  Ireland  ?  The  fact  could 
not  be  denied.  But  even  supiKXsing  there 
was  a  famine  there,  how  would  the  present 
measure  relieve  it  ?  The  want  of  connex- 
ion between  the  evil  and  the  remedy  was 
80  much  felt,  that  nobody  had  attempted 
to  establish  it  but  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  who  said — 

**Tho  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool  said  last 
night  that  he  could  not  see  that  connexion ;  and 
the  hon.  Member  for  Northamptonshire,  following 
the  same  track,  has  also  said  that  he  did  not  see 
the  intimate  connexion  between  the  two  questions. 
Will  the  House,  then,  allow  me  to  state  what  was 
the  e1fi*ot  produced  on  my  mind  by  this  inoritable 
coming  scarcity  in  Ireland  /  I  foresaw,  and  I  am 
afraid  rightly,  that  it  would  be  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  gire  to  the  suflbnng  community  in  Ireland 
aid  from  the  public  purse  of  this  country  to  meet 
tht«  in^at  calamity.  Already  some  advances  of  the 
public  money  hare  been  asked  for,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  further  ad?aooe«  may  still  be  necessary.  Then 


this  great  question  presents  itself— Can  in  fiumeM 
any  Minister  of  the  Crown  propose  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  to  take  out  of  the  taxes  of  Great 
Britain,  public  money,  to  aid  in  the  sustenance  of 
their  fellow  countrymen  in  Ireland,  while,  artHI- 
cially,  by  laws  so  designed,  the  price  of  the  Ibod 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  is  enhanced  f  Other 
persons  may  be  bold  enough  to  make  such  a  pro- 
position ;  but  I  confess  that  no  power  on  earth 
should  have  induced  me  to  be  responsible  for  such 
a  proposal.  I  told  my  right  hon.  Friend  that,  if 
such  a  course  should  be  necessary,  I  strongly  ad- 
vised the  suspension  of  the  existing  law ;  and  that 
suspension,  I  find,  is  now  generally  approved  of  on 
this  side  of  the  House.  The  humane,  the  gentronm 
feelings  of  the  landlords  of  England  could  not  tole- 
rate for  a  moment  that  distress,  such  as  that  likely 
to  visit  Ireland,  should  not  be  met." 

There  had  been — ^there  would  have  been — 
no  objection  on  any  side  of  the  Hou9e  to 
relievmg  the  wants  of  the  Irish  people. 
The  Government  would  have  experienced 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  such  a  step-^they 
had  experienced  none.  What  hon«  Mem* 
bers  near  him  complained  of  was,  not  that 
relief  had  been  applied,  but  that  it  had  not 
been  applied  earlier.  They  further  com- 
plained that  a  temporary  exigency  should 
be  met  by  a  permanent  measure — ^that  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  whole  commercial 
policy  of  this  country  was  governed  should 
be  overturned  to  meet  a  pressing  but  fleet- 
ing evil,  for  which  it  was  altogether  unfit. 
But  let  them  consider  the  policy  of  the 
Government  upon  another  ground.  Why 
should  Ireland  be  made  the  pretext  for  in- 
troducing this  measure  at  all  ?  If  the  mea- 
sure was  just,  per  $e,  it  ought  to  be  sup- 
ported. If  the  present  law  was  unjust,  it 
onght  to  be  abolished.  If  the  case  amounted 
to  one  of  justice  or  injustice,  as  had  been 
stilted,  there  was  no  need  of  dragging  in 
tho  state  of  Ireland  at  all.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  had,  speaking  of  the  agriculture 
of  the  kingdom,  drawn  an  imaginary  lino 
from  Inverness  to  Southampton,  stating 
thai,  exceedingly  little  wheat  was  grown  on 
the  west  of  tlmt  line;  but  such  was  not  the 
fact.  A  great  deal  of  wheat  was  grown 
west  of  it,  and  some  of  the  best  wheat  in 
the  .kingdom,  too.  But  what  was  to  be- 
come of  those  small  farmers  and  their  la- 
boura  rs  whom,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
admit  ted,  this  measure  would  have  tho 
effect  of  destroying?  They  were  aecos* 
tomed  at  public  dinners  to  quote  the  well- 
known  lines  of  Goldsmith-^ 

"  Princ  <»8  and  peers  may  flourish  or  may  Me, 
A  braat  h  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made : 
But  a  b  3ld  peasantry,  a  country's  pride. 
When  01  loe  destroyed  eaa  aever  be  supplied.** 

lie  regn  *tted  to  say,  that  thoy  did  not  al- 
ways sufl  iciently  study  the  interests  of  the 
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humbler  classes  of  their  feUow  country- 
men; and  m  this  measure  it  was  plain  the 
agricultural  population  was  quite  over- 
looked. He  deprecated  this  measure  as 
interfering  with  the  market  for  proyisions. 

"Of  all  things/'  said  Mr.  Burke,  "an  indis- 
creet tampering  with  the  trade  of  provisions  is  the 
most  dangerous,  and  it  is  always  worst  in  the 
time  when  men  are  most  disposed  to  it ;  that  is,  in 
the  time  of  scarcity.  Because  there  is  nothing  on 
which  the  passions  of  men  are  so  violent,  and  their 
judgment  so  weak,  and  on  which  there  exists  such 
a  multitude  of  ill-founded  prejudices."  "  The  great 
use  of  Grovemment  is  as  a  restraint ;  and  there  is 
no  restraint  which  it  ought  to  put  upon  others, 
and  upon  itself  too,  rather  than  that  which  is  im- 
posed on  the  jury  of  speculating  under  circum- 
stances of  irritation,  llie  number  of  idle  tales 
spread  about  by  the  industry  of  &ction,  and  by  the 
seal  of  foolish  good  intention,  and  greedily  deyoured 
by  the  malignant  credulity  of  mankind,  tends  infi- 
nitely to  aggravate  prejudices  which  in  themselves 
are  sufficiently  strong."  **  It  is  a  perilous  thing 
to  try  experiments  on  the  fiurmer.  The  farmer's 
capital  (except  in  a  few  persons  and  in  a  very  few 
places)  is  far  more  feeble  than  commonly  is  ima- 
gined. The  trade  is  a  very  poor  trade — it  is  subject 
to  great  risks  and  losses.  The  capital,  such  as  it 
is,  is  turned  but  once  in  the  year;  in  some  branches 
it  requires  three  years  before  the  money  is  paid. 
I  believe  never  less  than  three  in  the  turnip  and 
grasa-land  course,  which  is  the  prevalent  course 
on  the  more  or  less  fertile  sandy  and  gravelly 
loams,  and  these  compose  the  soil  in  the  south  and 
south-east  of  England — ^the  best  adapted,  and  per- 
haps the  only  ones  that  are  adapted  to  the  turnip 
husbandry.  It  is  very  rare  that  the  most  pros- 
perous fiirmer,  counting  the  value  of  his  quick  and 
dead  stock,  the  interest  of  the  money  he  turns,  to- 
gether with  his  own  wages  as  a  bailiff  or  overseer, 
ever  does  make  twelve  or  fifteen  per  cent  by  the 
year  on  his  capital.  I  speak  of  the  prosperous. 
In  most  of  the  parts  of  England  which  have  fallen 
within  my  observation,  I  have  rarely  known  a 
&rmer  (who  to  his  own  trade  has  not  added  some 
other  employment  or  traffic)  that,  after  a  course 
of  the  most  unremitting  parsimony  and  labour  (such 
for  the  greater  part  is  theirs),  and,  persevering  in 
his  business  for  a  long  course  of  years,  died  worth 
more  tlmn  paid  his  debts,  leaving  his  posterity  to 
continue  in  nearly  the  same  equal  conflict  between 
industry  and  want  in  which  the  last  predecessor, 
and  a  long  line  of  predecessors  before  him,  lived 
and  died." 

Now,  it  was  on  statements  like  these,  that 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  founded  his  argu- 
ments. He  said,  if  the  farmers  have  suc- 
ceeded no  better  than  this  in  their  trade, 
then  what  has  protection  done  for  them  ? 
He  (Mr.  Borthwick)  would  reply,  if  manu- 
factures in  England  have  not  prospered, 
notwithstanding  all  the  natural  advantages 
of  that  country,  then  what  had  free  trade 
done  for  manufactures?  These  questions 
answered  one  another ;  but  he  would  ask 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  whether  ho  was 
prepared  to  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  the 
foul  idol  of  free  trade,  the  prospects  and 
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hopes  of  that  numerous  class,  the  small 
farmers  of  England  ? — was  he  prepared  to 
give  up  the  welfare  of  his  country  which 
for  centuries  had  depended  upon  them? 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  said,  that  he 
wished  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  perma- 
nent prosperity  in  trade.  But  that  was 
impossible,  in  the  very  nature  of  things. 
The  world  had  stood  for  six  thousand  years, 
yet  no  man  could  show  a  single  instance  of 
an  empire  great  and  prosperous,  that  had 
flourished  on  the  sole  foundation  of  trade. 
Trade  was,  in  its  essential  character,  as 
fluctuating  and  variable  as  the  winds  and 
the  waves  that  bore  her  traffic  to  our  shores. 
Trade  had  left  all  countries  that  were  de- 
pendent upon  her  alone  for  their  prosperity, 
in  absolute  ruin,  while  those  countries 
which  had  remained  true  to  those  sound 
principles  that  were  advocated  by  his  hon. 
Friends  around  him,  had  flourished,  as  this 
country  had  continued  to  flourish.  Did 
they  think,  if  these  new  views  had  been 
adopted  three  centuries  ago,  that  England 
would  have  commanded  the  world  as  she 
did  now  ?  He  placed  these  facts  in  juxta- 
position before  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
that  in  the  face  of  the  restrictions  which 
they  had  maintained,  the  trade  of  England 
had  risen  from  nothing  to  that  vast  amount 
at  which  the  world  now  wondered.  Not 
simultaneously.  Not  .contemporaneously; 
but  on  account  of  that  very  protection 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  now  asked 
the  House  to  remove :  and,  avowing  that 
from  the  experience  of  the  last  six  weeks 
he  has  come  to  the  conviction  that  these 
laws  were  unjust,  he  proposed  to  strike 
from  the  foundations  of  the  country  all  the 
props  and  pillars  of  her  past  prosperity. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  told  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn,  in  his  last 
speech,  that  he  would  give  the  reasons 
why  he  continued  to  persevere  vrith  these 
measures  which  he  had  so  unhappily 
brought  into  the  House.  But  in  the 
whole  of  that  speech,  as  in  the  whole  of 
his  preceding  ones,  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  contented  himself  with  simple  asser- 
tions. He  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  kneeling 
at  the  shrine  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wol- 
verhampton— to  be  repeating  his  credo. 
"  I  believe,"  he  said,  **  that  the  farmers 
of  England  will  not  be  destroyed — I  be- 
lieve that  westward  of  a  certain  line  in- 
jury will  not  be  done — I  believe  that  tho 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn  is  wrong 
in  his  calculations — I  believe  that  his  con- 
clusions are  erroneous  and  inaccurate." 
But,  beyond  his  own  belief,  the  right  hon. 
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^'^  .^    i«wk.  u^a  tl^  kialory  of  Her 
V^i  ^-j*  ^  .Vvauuiii^cnikBMii,  he  was  alouwt 
.  .1  iw  V'iic«e  tku  the  noble  Lord  the 
•iv  ..v»v»    'or  Uv>tt4ivw  was  not   too  severe 
^«  .V  u   u  'ki6>  cvUrbtnted  letter,  he  said  that 
I'  ^  \i)ij\:^i^^:».  0\>v«nimeBt  only  sought  an 
'  \wxAAC  tW  Ute^  rvpeal  of  the  Com  Laws. 
'^uv  x%liwu  din^  M>ble  Lord  the  Menber  for 
U  uuou  w^Miapared,  as  he  did  in  a  late 
x|Kcv-lv  tW  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
U  viiu  tiM^  Uil  Bias  or  Dr.  Sangrado,  he  (Mr. 
Ui>ulk%Wkl  b^^ged  to  remind  the  noUe 
W^l^i  iWftl  that  comparison  applied  to  him, 
;«iu4  ^M4  ta  the  protection  party,  who  main- 
Vi^'U\<4  the  old  system;  who  believed  that 
<iW  heart  of  the  patient  was  still  in  the 
MiMi^  place  that  it  was  before;  who  repo- 
4Ulvd   the  notions  of  bleeding  and  hot 
^K^ter,     They  practised  the  old  system — 
ih^cy  wore  fi^owers  of  the  ancient  College 
«f  IMiystcians— who,  relying  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  the  patient,  believed  that  if 
they  left  nature  to  her  own  course  the  pa- 
tient would  recover,  and  the  country  would 
bo  prosperous.     In  1841,  Her  Majesty *s 
Government  had  not  stepped  into  the  shoes 
of  Oil  Bias.     Their  innocent  youth  had  not 
arrived  at  that  period  of  discipline ;  they 
stood  upon  the  ancient  system.     The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Govern* 
ment  was  at  that  time  duly  called  in :  he 
felt  the  patient*0  pulse  ;  he  pronounced  his 
opinion  ;  his  nostrums  were  taken,  and  the 
country    prospered.      The   country    then 
sought  no  change;  but  from  the  mere  love 
of  change,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite,  abandoned  his  former  views 
of  the  country's  prosperity,  and  adopted 
now  ones.     Uo  did  not  know  how  to  de- 
scribe the  situation  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman better  than  with  the  comparison 
with  which  ho  lashed  another  and  less  dis- 
tinguishing changeling — 

••  Uko  the  vilo  stniw  thst  whirls  shout  the 

•treetfl. 
Tho  wTPtchod  waveror  ttickt  to  all  he  meein, 
(\uichiHl.  cart4*d,  trod  upon,  dow  Ioomo,  now  fiist, 
And  cArriod  off  in  some  dog's  tail  at  last.*' 

The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  spoken  with 
sumo  indignation  of  what  he  chose  to  call 
an  allianco  between  tho  noble  Lord  tho 
Member  for  Lynn,  and  die  Member  for 
Limerick.  There  was  no  alliance,  but  it 
was  a  singular  circumstance  that  the  men 
who  had  made  an  alliance  with  the  Anti- 
Curn-Law  League  should  have  become  the 
champions  for  purity  of  alliance.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  and  the  League  were 
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like  H$letka  and  Eenmia  in  the  play,  not 
indeed  yet  seated  both  upon  one  cushiea. 
That  was  to  come.     But  like  them — 

"  Both  wart^lin;  of  ooe  song,  hoth  in  ono  kej ; 
Both  creating  one  flower,  both  oa  one  iif^ir.** 
**  Like  a  double  chen7,  seeming  parted. 
But  yet  an  unioB  in  partition.** 
"  Two  lovely  berries  moulded  oo  oae  item. 
Two  seeming  bodies  but  one  heart." 

He  trusted  that  the  noUe  Lord  would  sue* 
ceed  in  rendering  victorious  those  princi- 
ples under  which  thb  country  had  grown 
to  its  unprecedented  greatness,  and  that 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  would  be  defeated 
in  his  attempt,  which,  if  it  succeeded, 
there  would  ineritaUy  IbDow  this  conse- 
ouence,  that  however  it  might  benefit 
France  and  foreign  countries,  it  could  not 
fail  to  involve  in  destruction  the  country  in 
which  he  lived. 

Mb.  HENLEY  wished  to  offer  a  few 
observations  to  the  House  on  this  impor- 
tant subject ;  and  as  a  Member  in  his  po- 
sition had  little  chance  of  obtaining  a  hear- 
ing in  a  debate  on  the  third  roiuiing,  ho 
trusted  the  House  would  bear  with  him 
now  for  a  short  time.     With  r^|>aid  to  the 
reasons  which  had  induced  Her  Majesty's 
Qovemment    to    depart  from  the  policy 
which  they  had  formerly  pursued,  he  might 
remark,  that  the  first  argument  adduced 
by  the  Qovemment  had  reference  to  the 
social  position  of  the  country.     A  great 
improvement,  they  said,  had  taken  place 
in  the  country  within  the  last  four  years, 
and  particularly  with  rcferenoe  to  crime. 
But  he  might  remark,  that  the  progress  of 
free-trade  measures  had  not  been  going  on 
for  the  last  four  years,  but  for  the  last 
^  tliirty  years ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  dimi- 
nution of  crime  was  caused  by  the  adoption 
'  of  free-trade  measures,  then  that  diminn- 
j  tion  ought  to  have  gone  on  for  the  last 
I  thirty  years.     Now,  he  would  assert  that 
:  during  the  last  four  years  there  had  beea 
i  a  remarkable  decrease  of  crime.     In  1 842 
i  there  were  31,04X)  commitments  in  Eng- 
land; and  these  commitments  had  diminish* 
ed  by  a  fourth  part  during  the  neit  four 
years.     But,  had  the  same  result  been  ob- 
'  tamed  during  the  Ust  thirty  years  I     On 
the  contrary,  he  found  that  crime  had  mora 
'  than  doubled  in  that  time.     And  with  re- 
gard to  the  Ust  four  years,  had  no  other 
cause  been  in  operation  than  tho  progress 
of  free- trade  measures  ?     He  would  not 
now  allude  to   the  construction  of  rail- 
ways,  though  the  importance  of  spending 
2().<K)0.(HXI/.  in  the  course  of  a  year  for 
the  employment  of  laboor  was  nut  to  he 
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overlooked.  But  was  there  nothing  else  ? 
To  saj  notlung  of  the  einharrassment  and 
distress  which  were  felt  in  the  commercial 
districts  in  1842,  and  the  numhers  who, 
having  emigrated  from  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts thither,  had  no  parochial  relief  till 
thcj  got  hack  to  their  parishes,  all  of  which 
causes  had  a  strong  tendency  to  increase 
crime  at  that  period,  and  were  not  now  in 
existence,  he  wondered  that  the  Govern- 
ment took  no  notice  of  the  strong  religious 
movement  which  had  been  going  on  in  the 
country  for  the  last  ten  years — a  move- 
ment which  was  neither  confined  to  the 
Church  nor  to  Dissenters,  but  which  com- 
prised one  and  all  in  a  great  effort  to  do 
good  to  their  fellow  creatures.  Was  it 
not  likely  that  the  good  seed  which  had 
been  sown  during  that  time  was  now  be- 
ginning to  bear  some  fruit  ?  But  without 
alluding  to  that  circumstance,  the  Govern* 
ment  acted  on  the  bare  figures ;  and 
though  they  were  too  clever  and  ingenious 
to  assert  in  express  terms  that  this  was 
owing  to  their  commercial  measures,  yet 
they  led  tlie  House  and  the  country  to 
draw  that  inference,  which  amounted  to 
the  same  thing.  But  he  would  admit  that 
the  real  question  was  whether  these  mea- 
sures were  good  in  themselves,  and  he  was 
quite  ready  to  go  into  that  question.  The 
hoD.  Members  for  Wolverhampton  and  Dur- 
ham contended,  that  the  effect  of  these 
measures  would  be  to  cheapen  food,  and 
tliat  then  there  could  bo  no  doubt  the  peo- 
ple would  be  benefited.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Stockport  did  not  adopt  that  argu- 
ment; he  said  the  cheap-food  argument  was 
never  his;  and  he  believed  the  hon.  Member 
never  used  it  except  on  some  particular  oc- 
casions when  he  found  it  necessary  to  get 
up  the  steam.  The  hon.  Member *s  great 
argument  was,  that  the  country  would  be 
benefited  by  an  increase  of  trade.  The 
Government  did  not  exactly  adopt  either 
of  those  arguments.  They  did  not  say 
that  com  would  be  cheaper  by  their  mea- 
sure; but  they  said  it  would  be  a  guarantee 
against  its  being  dearer.  Now,  it  was  a 
fact  that  corn  was  cheaper  in  this  country 
thirty  years  ago,  before  the  commercial 
code  was  relaxed  at  all,  and  also  that  there 
was  then  a  greater  equality  of  price  than 
there  was  now.  But  had  the  condition  of 
the  people  improved  ?  If  it  were  true  that 
the  commercial  relaxations  of  the  last  thirty 
years  had  cheapened  bread,  increased  trade, 
and  obtained  equality  in  price,  then  the 
condition  of  the  peWe  of  this  country 
should  be  mended,    ^ut  was  it  so  ?     To 


what  test  must  they  resort  to  try  this 
question  ?  He  had  already  alluded  to  the 
question  of  crime,  and  shown  that  it  did 
not  bear  out  the  conclusions  which  Govern- 
mf  nt  wished  them  to  draw.  With  regard 
to  wages,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  come 
to  a  sound  conclusion,  tifiere  were  so  many 
disturbing  causes  in  operation  with  regard 
to  articles  of  consumption.  The  only  test 
he  could  take  was  sugar,  an  article  which 
was  in  universal  use,  and  the  consumption 
of  which  ought  so  have  increased,  as  tea 
and  coffee  had  to  a  great  extent  superseded 
the  use  of  malt  liquors.  Now,  he  found 
that  in  1820  the  quantity  of  sugar  entered 
in  this  country  for  home  consumption  was 
2,901,864  cwt.;  and  in  1840  the  quantity 
was  3,594,000  cwt.  Then,  what  was  the 
state  of  the  case  with  regard  to  the  in- 
crease of  population — a  test  which  had  at 
all  times  been  admitted  to  be  a  valid  proof 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  In 
1821,  the  population  of  Great  Britain  was 
14,400,000.  In  1831,  the  population  was 
16,643,000  ;  and  in  1841,  the  population 
was  18,840,000.  It  w»s  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  increase  of  the  population  was 
going  on  at  a  diminished  ratio  ;  and  if  he 
had  taken  Ireland  into  account  it  would  be 
seen  that  the  diminution  was  in  a  still 
larger  ratio.  The  Prime  Minister  had  told 
them  that  the  effect  of  this  measure  would 
be  to  distress  farmers  without  capital  or 
skill.  Though  he  had  shrunk  from  saying 
what  the  probable  price  of  wheat  would  be 
under  his  new  measure,  yet  he  hgd  told 
them  that  men  without  skill  or  capital 
would  be  distressed ;  and  when  he  said 
that,  while  supporting  the  measure,  it 
would  not  be  a  harsh  interpretation  to  put 
upon  the  expression  if  he  said  its  meaning 
was,  that  they  would  be  nearly  ruined. 
They  were  told  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
588,000  farmers  of  Ireland  were  men  with- 
out capital  and  without  skill ;  and  of  the 
900,000farmersinEngland,and  the  300,000 
in  Scotland,  it  might  safely  be  inferred  that 
about  one  half  were  in  the  same  condition  ; 
and  the  measure,  it  was  admitted,  would 
have  the  effect  of  nearly  ruining  them. 
The  next  thing  he  looked  at  was,  at  whose 
recommendation  were  they  asked  to  pass 
this  measure.  Those  who  recommended  it 
were  a  motley  group — Leaguers,  Chartists, 
Irish  repealers,  statesmen  on  that  side  of 
the  House,  statesmen  on  this  side  of  the 
House;  statesmen  who  had  so  much  changed 
their  opinions  that  he  doubted  whether  fu- 
ture ages  would  not  define  a  statesman  to 
be  a  man  who  gave  up  his  opinions.   These 
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statesmen  on  both  sides  of  the  Honso  were 
followed  by  a  number  of  persons  who  had 
from  the  beginning  existed  in  the  world* 
and  whose  language  was,  in  the  words  of 
the  poet — 

'*  If  in  Downing-street  Old  Niok  shall  royel 
England's  Prime  Minister,  God  bless  the  DeTU." 

And  now,  with  regard  to  the  motives  of 
this  motley  group.  With  the  Leaguers  it 
was  clear  as  Uie  sun  at  noon-day  that,  what- 
ever might  be  their  desire  for  the  good  of 
their  country,  yet  the  desire  for  their  own 
private  good  was  palpable  to  all.  Even  as 
a  commercial  investment,  the  subscription 
of  250,0002.  was  better  fitted  to  their  pur- 
pose than  a  new  machine.  With  regard 
to  the  Chartists,  they  had  declared  at  their 
great  public  meetings,  that  they  cared  no- 
thing about  the  Com  Laws,  but,  like  the 
fraternity  who  attended  fires,  they  said, 
**  We  have  no  objection  to  a  little  mis- 
chief;" and  if  it  suited  their  own  views, 
all  the  better.  The  repealers  have  also 
said  that  if  the  landlords  could  only  be  made 
uneasy,  that  they  would  obtain  repeal.  It 
might  bo  also  difficult  to  say,  if  a  certain 
noble  Lord  whose  celebrated  publication 
made  so  much  noise  in  the  world,  diffused 
his  lucubrations  for  the  sake  of  bidding  for 
the  affections  of  the  League,  or  for  good 
graces  in  a  higher  quarter.  The  Gentle- 
men of  Downing-street  were  ready  enough 
to  follow  a  leader,  and  many  were  ready 
to  follow  them.  He  had  now  taken  the 
opportunity  of  stating  to  the  House  that 
he  could  not  agree  to  the  measure  before 
it.  He  could  not  see  the  end  or  effect  of 
this  measure.  When  he  saw  that  an  ex- 
perience of  thirty  years,  with  provisions 
gradually  becoming  cheaper,  and  wages 
becoming  lower  at  the  same  time,  had  not 
produced  any  great  effect,  he  could  not 
support  the  present  measure.  He  could 
not  close  his  eyes  to  this  fact,  that  to  a 
fearful  competition  of  human  beings  with 
machine  labour,  was  now  to  be  added  the 
unrestricted  competition  of  the  whole  world. 
If  he  had  found  that  for  thirty  years,  with 
an  increasing  trade,  the  deterioration  of  the 
people  still  continued,  how  could  he  sup- 
port a  measure  the  object  of  which  was 
to  increase  commerce,  but  at  the  further 
expense  of  the  people.  The  bad  condition 
of  Ireland  had  been  quoted  in  the  debate, 
and  the  distressed  condition  of  the  people 
of  the  manufacturing  districts  had  abio  been 
mentioned;  and  ho  would  ask  if  tly  intended 
Bill  would  improve  them?  The  agrarian 
population  of  the  county  of  Wilts  had  also 
been  ahown  to  exist  in  a  very  impoverished 


and  degraded  state.  The  right  hon.  the 
Secretary  of  War,  who  he  believed  resided 
among  the  people  of  Wilts,  had  told  the 
House  that  the  meeting  at  Goatacre  was 
not  an  exaggeration.  The  rig^thon.  Gen- 
tleman had  said  he  lived  amon^  a  popula- 
tion who  existed  he  did  not  know  how. 
But  did  not  circumstances  show  that  the 
people  of  England  were  approaching  to  a 
point  as  degraded  and  wretehed  as  the 
population  of  the  sister  kingdom?  Did 
not  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land live  upon  the  potato,  and  did  they  not 
say,  if  it  were  not  for  the  potato  they 
should  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  starvation  ? 
Did  not  the  farmers  run  here  and  there  for 
land?  and  when  they  got  land,  did  the 
wages  keep  up  to  a  proper  level  ?  The 
manufacturers  cried  to  the  agricultural 
labourers,  why  don't  you  come  to  us? 
But  suppose  they  went,  did  the  change  of 
locality  and  work  act  towards  the  benefit 
of  these  persons  ?  The  manufacturers  gave 
high  wages,  they  said;  but  what  did  those 
who  were  employed  by  the  manufacturers 
do  for  their  wages  ?  Was  not  the  amount 
of  labour  excessive?  Statistical  returns 
had  been  furnished  to  show  the  duration  of 
life  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  also 
among  agriculturists.  In  the  whole  of 
Lancashire — and  much  of  the  population 
of  the  county  was  agricultural  and  the 
people  very  strong — the  number  of  deaths 
annually  was  one  to  every  thirty-four  of  the 
population.  In  Liverpool  it  was  one  in 
thirty-four;  in  London  it  was  one  in  thirty- 
eight.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  agricul- 
tural districts.  In  Wiltshire  he  found  the 
deaths  only  one  in  forty-nine ;  in  Dorset- 
shire one  in  fifty-six ;  in  Surrey  the  deaths 
were  one  in  fifty-two.  Look  also  at  the 
proportion  of  children  who  died.  In  Liver- 
pool it  was  one  in  thirty-nine ;  in  Manches- 
ter and  Salford  (manufacturing  districts) 
one  in  thirty-four.  Out  of  lOO.CKK)  chiU 
dren  bom,  52,198  only  attained  the  ago  of 
five  years.  Surrey,  an  agricultural  county, 
exhibited  a  different  result.  OutoflOlWM) 
children,  79,000  atUmed  that  age.  Take. 
also,  the  tables  of  the  duration  of  human 
life,  and  what  did  they  prove  ?  Just  the 
same  result.  The  duration  of  life  in  Liver- 
pool was  thirty-six  years,  London  thirty- 
seven,  Surrey  forty-five.  Refer  to  the 
Factory  Commission  Report,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  would  be  foand  most 
abject  and  most  wretehed.  It  was  not  for 
so  humble  a  person  as  he  was  to  give  ut- 
terance to  a  prophecy;  but  he  was  quite  of 
the  oiiinion  of  Mr.  Gregg,  who*  m   his 
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pamphlet,  bad  given  his  opinion  and  pre- 
diction, that  no  good  could  result  from  the 
present  measure.  **  Wages,"  said  Mr. 
Gregg,  "  must  fall.  Without  low  wages 
this  country  could  not  compete  with  the 
foreigner;*'  and  that  writer  concluded  by 
saying,  that — 

"  Eren  with  low-priced  com  and  cheaper  pro- 
yistons  generally,  with  low  wages  also,  prices  and 
the  remuneration  for  labour  could  not  he  reduced 
so  much  as  to  allow  a  successful  competition  with 
the  foreigner.*' 

The  Ministry  of  the  country,  had,  however, 
introduced  a  measure  to  idlow  competition 
with  foreign  produce  and  foreign  manufac- 
ture. They  had  said  they  had  not  changed 
their  opinions  on  compulsion  (for  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
had  once  held  di^erent  opinions  upon  this 
subject).  But  the  League  existed,  p.nd  he 
was  of  opinion  that  that  body  had  proved  a 
great  compulsion  to  those  at  the  head  of 
affairs.  They  appeared  to  him  to  possess 
no  moral  courage  to  resist  proper  enemies. 
Men  find  courage  to  repel  the  attack  of  a 
knife  or  stick,  but  to  exert  moral  courage 
was  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  efforts.  It 
had  also  been  said  that  no  sedition  had 
shown  its  face  during  their  term  of  office. 
But  if  ho  recollected  rightly,  something 
like  sedition  had  existed  in  Ireland,  and 
which  produced  the  State  Trials.  He  did 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  upon  "  honour;** 
but  a  great  difference  of  opinion  existed 
amongst  men  as  regarded  the  application 
of  the  term.  A  Cabinet  Minister,  and  in- 
deed he  thought  more  than  one,  stated  that 
he  had  changed  his  opinion,  not  for  any 
personal  interest,  or  for  personal  purposes, 
but  he  had  given  up  opinions  on  honourable 
grounds.  But  were  Cabinet  Ministers  only 
concerned  in  the  question  ?  Was  not  the 
question  one  which  affected  the  condition 
of  the  labourer,  and  did  not  the  measure 
tend  greatly  to  the  injury  of  that  class  ? 
If  a  man  extricated  himself  from  difficylty, 
leaving  others  in  the  lurch,  that  could  not 
surely  be  considered  an  honourable  course. 
In  conclusion,  he  would  say  that  at  every 
remaining  stage  of  the  measure  he  should 
think  it  his  duty  to  oppose  its  progress. 

Mr.  ROEBUCK  said,  that  if  he  thought 
that  if  a  word  of  his  would  add  to  the 
length  of  the  debate,  he  would  not  utter  it, 
but  he  wished,  without  loss  of  time,  to 
trouble  the  House  on  one  point ;  he,  there- 
fore, would  then  only  venture  to  say  a  few 
words.  With  all  possible  respect  for  the 
Member  for  Oxfordshire,  he  thought  that 
the  observations  as  to  personal  interest 


might  as  well  have  been  omitted  ;  for  he 
(Mr.  Roebuck)  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
he  did  not  believe  that  that  vast  array  of 
opposition  which  now  so  constantly  occupied 
the  forms  opposite,  would  do  so  without 
some  strong  personal  feeling.  If  it  was  a 
matter  of  patriotism  only,  he  could  not 
think  that  Gentlemen  would  continue  so 
steadfastly  on  the  benches  opposite.  But 
let  each  talk  candidly  to  the  other,  and  it 
would  soon  appear  that  the  real  principle 
at  work  was  self-interest.  When  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oxfordshire  made  his  imputa- 
tion, and  said  it  was  the  case  on  that  (the 
Opposition)  side  of  the  House,  he  (Mr. 
Roebuck)  retorted  the  charge;  and  if  the 
hon.  Member  chose  to  throw  about  imputa- 
tions, he  might  be  told  that  the  excitement 
which  was  manifested  every  night  on  the 
opposite  benches  arose  because  Gentlemen 
were  afraid  of  their  rents  being  lowered. 
He  would  give  them  the  full  value  of  this, 
for  it  then  appeared  that  this  high  and  influ- 
ential party  wished  to  enlist  the  prejudices 
of  the  labourers,  and  to  call  up  the  feelings 
of  the  population  on  their  side.  They  now 
pretended  to  be  the  leaders  and  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  people.  He  had  in  his  time 
seen  many  parties  play  this  game.  They 
had  first  endeavoured  to  enlist  the  tenant 
farmers  on  their  side,  but  they  were  too 
wise  io  listen  to  them.  Now  they  called 
upon  the  poor  labourers  to  stand  by  them. 
He  wished  to  know  whether,  with  all  their 
political  feeling  for  the  labourers,  they 
were  prepared  to  entrust  the  lower  classes 
with  universal  sufirage  on  this  point  ?  They 
would  not  do  this  :  do  not  let  them,  then, 
talk  of  their  sympathy  for  the  people,  if 
they  would  not  give  the  labouring  classes 
the  means  of  legitimately  expressing  their 
opinions.  If  the  labourers  decided  against 
him,  he  should  be  satisfied.  Now  they  had 
a  great  deal  of  oration  on  this  question,  but 
very  little  more.  The  time  was  to  come, 
but  unfortunately  the  time  never  had  come, 
when,  amongst  others,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Shrewsbury  (Mr.  Disraeli)  was  about 
to  enlighten  the  House  on  all  his  doctrines 
of  political  economy.  But  the  last  time 
the  hon.  Gentleman  enlightened,  or  endea- 
voured to  enlighten  the  House,  his  speech 
consisted  of  this  soiij  of  proposition — **  Now 
I  am  of  opinion  that  you  are  all  in  the 
wrong,  but  this  is  not  the  time  to  prove  it.*' 
He  would  leave  out  of  consideration  all  the 
garnish  that  surrounded  this  proposition  of 
the  hon.  Member's,  because  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber understood  perfectly  well  the  temper  of 
the  House,  and  knew  that  however  back- 
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ward  migbt  be  his  tpeech — ^hovever  shal- 
low his  reasoning — ^no  matter  what  falla- 
cies he  might  put  forward — still,  if  he 
seasoned  it  with  a  little  personality,  it  would 
be  sure  to  pass.  The  hon.  Member,  as  a 
reader,  as  one  engaged  in  literary  pursuits, 
knew  something  of  the  danger  of  "  dip- 
plug'* — of  not  studying  a  book,  but  merely 
dipping  into  it,  opening  a  page  and  taking 
a  suggestion  here  and  a  sentence  there, 
and  then  appearing  very  learned  by  the 
number  of  his  quotations.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman in  his  recent  quotations  said,  that  if 
he  had  thought  of  it  he  would  have  brought 
the  book  with  him.  Now,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber did  not  bring  the  book,  but  he  brought 
a  selection  from  it.  The  hon.  Member 
quoted  the  work  of  a  friend  of  his  (Mr. 
Roebuck's),  of  one  for  whose  opinions  he 
certainly  entertained  a  great  respect;  so 
great  a  respect,  in  fact,  that  ii  on  any 
question  (no  matter  how  strong  his  opinion 
might  be)  his  friend  differed  from  him,  he 
would  consider  that  circumstance  as  a  suf- 
ficient reason  for  going  over,  as  carefully 
as  he  could,  those  opinions.  His  friend 
John  Mill  had  expressed  himself  in  terms 
which  he  would  by  and  by  quote,  on  the 
subject  of  the  laws  of  interchange  of  com* 
modities  between  the  nations.  The  propo- 
sition of  the  hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury 
was  this  :  *'  You  cannot  grapple  with  rival 
tariffs  by  free  trade,  and  I  will  show  you 
that  you  cannot  do  so  on  another  occasion 
— I  will  not  show  it  now,  because  this  is 
not  a  proper  occasion. "  One  would  think, 
however,  that  in  a  debate  on  the  Com 
Law,  nothing  could  bo  more  apposite — no- 
thing suited  to  a  discussion  of  the  kind 
than  this  very  proposition ;  but  the  bit  of 
sarcasm  had  not  been  sufficiently  liberated 
— the  venom  in  the  teeth  had  not  yet 
eome  in  sufficient  quantity — the  time  had 
not  arrived  for  going  further  on  that 
occasion;  and  he  therefore  said,  *'  I  will 
put  off  this  grand  display,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that,  on  the  last  debate,  and 
in  the  last  speech  to  be  made  on  this  ques- 
tion it  will  more  suitably  come  forward.*' 
Tliat  was  a  very  safe  arrangement  to  make, 
and  doubtless  the  hon.  Member  will  have 
much  of  sarcasm  prepared  for  the  occa- 
sion. The  hon.  Geutloman  the  Member 
for  Oxfordshire  had  complained  of  incon- 
sistenoy  in  the  Ilouse  of  Commons,  and 
had  reminded  him  of  the  Quotation  for- 
merly made  respecting  himself  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  whom 
he  did  not  see  now  in  his  place,  **  QuU  tu- 
lerit  Gracchoi  de  $0dUion«  qwtrenU*  f  '* 


But  how  applicable  would  not  that  phraae 
be  on  this  occasion  !  The  hon.  Member 
for  Shrewsbury  said  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
that  he  had  heard  before — that  it  was  ring- 
ing in  his  ears — and  so  it  was.  It  came 
from  the  very  party  with  which  the  hon. 
Member  had  been  himself  engaged  as  a 
party  man.  It  came  from  that  (the 
Opposition)  side  of  the  Ilouse;  and  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  like  many  other  eele- 
brated  actors,  had  changed  his  part.  He 
had  began  life  as  a  tragedian;  but  he 
had  since  then  left  off  tragedy,  and  be 
now  found  it  much  more  successful  to  de- 
vote his  talents  to  genteel  comedy.  The 
hon.  Member  now  forgot  his  former  attach- 
ment to  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Hume). 
The  hon.  Member  forgot  that  he  had  been 
about  to  follow  at  one  time  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  and  that 
he  had  adopted  the  recommendations  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Cork  (Mr. 
O'Connell).  The  hon.  Member  forgot 
that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going 
to  meetings  at  Maiylebone  spouting 
radicalism;  but  if  he  remembered  these 
things  he  must  recollect  that  he  had  heard 
the  sentiments  which  now  seemed  to  as- 
tonish him  in  their  camp,  and  while  these 
sentiments  came  back  as  well-known  prin- 
ciples to  him,  he  should  recollect  that 
others  might  have  as  good  a  memory  aa 
his  own.  The  hon.  Member  for  Oxford- 
shire said  that  a  statesman  is  he  who  is 
constantly  changing  his  opinions.  He 
should  have  thought  that  no  Minister  could 
have  made  up  his  opinions  on  coming  into 
office,  and  have  fastened  them,  as  it  were, 
into  a  faggot,  to  be  thrown  aside,  or  treated 
as  if  they  were  capable  of  no  further  im- 
provement. Ho  should,  at  least,  have 
thought  that,  at  this  time  of  the  world,  a 
man  should  nut  be  twitted  about  his  change 
of  opinion,  while  another  man  was  found 
who  took  up  a  particular  set  of  opinions, 
at  a  time  when  his  own  personal  intercata 
were  concerned,  and  when  ho  thought  he 
might  get  something  from  a  party  by 
joining  them,  and  afterwards,  on  failing  by 
one  set  of  opinions  to  gain  any  regard  fur 
himself,  picks  up  another,  and  plays  an 
opposite  character  from  the  same  motive. 
I*  or  a  man  to  complain  of  that  sort  of 
change  was  wliat  he  could  understand;  but 
that  change  was,  he  tliought,  not  like  a 
statesman,  but  like  somethmg  else.  But 
if  it  could  be  shown,  and  hhown  cleariy, 
that  tliere  could  bo  no  cause  for  a  statesmaa 
changing  his  opinion,  save  a  great  feeling 
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for  the  publio  good — ^if  it  oould  be  shown 
that  in  that  ohange  all  personal  predilection 
were  put  aside,  that  party  relations,  and 
personal  attachments,  and  old  friendships, 
were  all  at  once  endangered  for  the  sake 
solely  of  the  public  welfare,  then  ho  would 
say  that  that  change,  however  painful  it 
might  be,  deserved  the  gratitude  of  the 
State,  and  not  its  condemnation;  and  that 
it  could  with  perfect  impunity  defy  the 
impotent  insolence  that  chanced  to  assail 
it.  He  would  now  proceed  to  show  the 
grounds  which  really  existed  for  the  hon. 
Gcntleman*s  quotation  of  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Mill.  In  the  book  to  which  the  hon. 
Member  had  alluded,  the  following  passage 
was  contained  in  the  preface.  It  was  in 
reference  to  some  expression  that  Mr. 
Bicardo  had  used,  and  which  might  induce 
the  opinion  that  the  whole  benefit  arising 
from  free  trade  would  operate  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  country  where  produce  was 
admitted.  But  when,  from  the  combmed 
labour  of  two  countries,  they  got  a  greater 
return  of  produce  than  from  the  labour  of 
both  separated,  the  question  arose  how 
they  were  to  divide  the  advantage  of  this 
increased  produce  between  the  two  coun- 
tries most  advantageously;  and,  in  consi- 
dering this  point,  it  was  clear  the  question 
of  loss  did  not  come  into  consideration  at 
all.  The  consideration  was,  which  of  the 
two  countries  was  to  have  all  the  gain? 
And  on  this  subject  how  did  Mr.  Mill  write 
in  his  very  preface  ?     He  said — 

**  The  opinions  now  laid  before  the  reader  are 
presented  as  corollaries  necessarily  following  from 
the  principles  upon  which  free  trade  itself  rests. 
The  writer  has  also  been  careful  to  point  out  that, 
firom  these  opinions,  no  justification  can  be  de- 
rived for  any  protecting  duty,  or  other  preference 
given  to  domestic  over  foreign  industry.  But  in 
regard  to  those  duties  on  foreign  commodities 
which  do  not  operate  as  protection,  but  are  main- 
tained solely  for  revenue,  and  which  do  not  touch 
either  the  nceessaries  of  life  or  the  materials  and 
instruments  of  production,  it  is  his  opinion  that 
any  relaxation  of  such  duties  beyond  what  may  be 
rcc|uired  by  the  interests  of  the  revenue  itself, 
should,  in  general,  be  made  contingent  upon  the 
adoption  of  some  corresponding  degree  of  freedom 
of  trade  with  this  country  by  the  nation  from 
which  the  oommodities  are  imported." 

The  House  would  thus  see  that  Mr.  Mill 
excludes,  in  the  first  place,  all  protective 
duties  whatever.  Then  he  excludes  the 
necessaries  of  life,  which  of  course  included 
eom  and  the  materials  and  instruments  of 
production.  Now,  he  wanted  to  know  how 
the  opinions  of  Mr.  John  Mill  could  bear 
on  the  case,  or  how  they  were  to  be  enlisted 
in  a  debate  in  favour  of  the  Com  Laws: 
considering  that  these  laws  involved,  first 
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of  all,  a  protecting  duty;  secondly,  that 
corn  was  a  necessary  of  life ;  and  thirdly, 
that  it  operated  on  production.  Either 
the  hon.  Member  had  not  read  the  book, 
or  he  had  misquoted  it.  He  could  not 
possibly  conceive  the  hon.  Member  capable 
of  being  guilty  of  misquoting,  and,  there- 
fore, he  should  in  charity  conclude  that  the 
hon.  Member  had  never  read  the  book 
at  all.  Again  the  writer,  at  page  728, 
says — 

"  With  a  view  to  praotioal  legisUtion,  duties  on 
importation  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — 
those  which  have  the  effect  of  encouraging  some 
particular  branch  of  domestic  industry,  and  those 
which  have  not.  The  former  are  purely  mischie- 
vous, both  to  the  country  imposing  them,  and  to 
those  with  whom  it  trades.  They  present  a  saving 
of  labour  and  capital,  which,  if  permitted  to  be 
made,  would  be  divided  in  some  proportion  or 
other  between  the  importing  country  and  the 
countries  which  buy  what  that  country  does  or 
might  export.  This  other  chiss  of  duties  are 
those  which  do  not  encourage  one  mode  of  pro- 
curing an  article  at  tlie  expense  of  another,  but 
allow  the  interchange  to  take  place  just  as  if  the 
duty  did  not  exist ;  and  to  produce  the  saving  of 
labour,  which  constitutes  the  motive  to  inter- 
national as  to  all  other  commerce....  A  proteoting 
duty  can  never  be  a  cause  of  gain." 

This  was  the  book  which  was  to  be  the 
support  of  the  hon.  Member  on  some  other 
night  when  he  was  to  bring  forward  his 
own  irrefutable  arguments,  to  prove  that 
they  oould  not  combat  hostile,  tariffs  with 
free  trade.  Now,  he  would  ask  the  hon. 
Member,  when  he  again  entered  into  the 
consideration  of  an  author's  views,  not  to 
quote  a  work  unless  he  had  really  read  it, 
and  not  to  enlist  any  gentleman's  name  in 
an  argument  of  that  sort,  unless  he  knew 
what  that  gentleman's  opinions  were.  He 
had  no  doubt  but  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  had  learned  by  this  time  to  value 
speeches  by  their  length,  for  if  that  were 
not  the  case  the  game  would  not  have  gone 
on  so  long.  ["  Oh ! "]  That  sort  of  noise 
might,  perhaps,  mean  something,  but  ho 
really  could  not  see  what.  He  had  risen 
merely  to  correct  a  former  quotation  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury,  and,  having 
done  BO,  he  had  no  wish  to  trespass  farther 
on  the  time  of  the  House. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  said:  Sir,  I  am  ex- 
tremely  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  solicit  the 
attention  of  the  House  on  this  occasion.  It 
is  a  long  time  since  we  have  had  the  plea- 
sure of  hearing  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman; and  I  am  sure  that,  although  I 
may  not  have  reason  individually  to  con- 
gratulate myself  upon  the  result  of  his  re- 
cent retirement,  still  we  are  not  sorry  to 
see  him  again  among  us.     The  hon.  and 
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learned  Gendeman  has  been  extremely  per- 
sonal, so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  in  the 
comments  which  he  has  addressed  to  the 
House.  I  do  not  make  that  observation  in 
the  spirit  of  complaint  against  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member.  I  am  quite  used  to  such 
treatment  at  his  hands.  He  has  seldom 
addressed  the  House  in  reference  to  myself 
when  he  has  not  indulged  in  observations 
which  I  have  passed  unnoticed,  except, 
indeed,  upon  one  recent  occasion,  when, 
after  imputations  cast  upon  me  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances which  I  conceived  not  to  be  Parlia- 
mentary, I  felt  it  necessary  to  make  some 
remarks,  which  seemed  somewhat  to  irri- 
tate the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  I 
cannot  presume  for  a  moment  to  occupy 
the  House  with  the  origin  or  nature  of  my 
political  opinions.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  speaks  upon  a 
subject  of  which  he  knows  nothing.  The  hon. 
Member  has  heard  some  stories,  for  which 
there  is  no  foundation,  and  which  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  subject  before  the  House. 
I  trust,  however,  to  the  generous  indulgence 
of  the  House,  if  for  a  moment  I  dwell  upon 
the  remarks  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman. It  is  easy  for  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  to  get  up  and  say,  alluding  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  for  whom  I 
entertain,  and  I  believe  we  all  entertain, 
great  respect,  that  I  was  at  one  time 
ready  to  follow  him.  Why,  suppose  it 
were  so,  that  would  be  no  very  serious  im- 
putation against  me,  for  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister of  England  has  recently  given  in  his 
adhesion  to  that  hon.  Member.  But  I  don't 
wish  to  avail  myself  of  any  special  plead- 
ing, nor  even  to  say  that,  when  a  very 
young  man,  I  entertained  different  opinions 
from  those  which  I  now  entertain.  I  can't 
say  that.  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  have 
had  hereditary  opinions  carved  out  for  me, 
and  all  my  opinions,  therefore,  have  been 
the  result  of  reading  and  of  thought.  I 
never  was  a  follower  of  cither  of  the  two 
great  aristocratic  parties  in  this  country. 
My  sympathies  and  feelings  have  always 
been  with  the  people,  from  whom  I  spring; 
and  when  obliged  as  a  Member  of  this 
House  to  join  a  party,  I  joined  that  party 
with  which  1  believed  the  people  sympathise. 
My  sympathies  are  the  same  now  as  they 
were  when  I  first  addressed  a  public  meeting 
long  before  I  entered  this  House ;  and  I 
have  never  given  a  vote  in  this  House 
which  has  not  been  in  harmony  with  those 
feelings.  I  know  there  are  many  who 
don't  uudorstand  the  sympathy  which  is 


alleged  to  subsist  between  me  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  county  of  Cork;  and, 
therefore,  I  entreat  the  indulgence  of  the 
House,  after  this  arranged  impromptu  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  while  I 
explain  it.  Our  acquaintance  was  an  ac- 
cident;  but  though  there  may  be  a  per- 
sonal quarrel  between  us,  I  cannot  on  that 
account  change  opinions  which  were  founded 
on  historical  facts ;  and  I  did  believe  then, 
as  I  do  believe  now,  that  it  was  the  greatest 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  English  Go- 
vernment to  attempt  to  rule  Ireland  by  a 
faction.  My  opinion  then  was,  that  you 
ought  to  rule  Ireland  on  the  principles  upon 
which  she  was  ruled  under  one  of  our 
best  and  greatest  kings — and  I  think  so 
still.  What  error  was  it  in  me,  then  a  very 
young  man,  if  meeting  accidentally  ^th  a 
great  man  who  entertained  similar  views, 
I  declared  my  own  opinions  with  that  nn- 
reserve  and  frankness  which  I  hope  I  may 
never  lose  ?  Now,  to  bring  these  charges 
against  me,  if  they  are  properly  considered, 
is  perfectly  idle ;  and  I  advert  to  them 
only  with  a  resolution  never  to  mention 
them  again.  I  continue  to  hold  substan- 
tially the  same  opinions  as  I  have  always 
professed ;  and  wnen  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  talks  of  my  going  into  his 
camp,  I  never  heard  that  he  had  a  camp. 
This  solitary  sentry,  who  would  persuade 
us  he  guards  a  garrison !  Who  are  the 
Members  of  this  House  who  sympathise 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman? 
What  are  the  opinions  he  represents! 
He,  a  leader  of  the  people!  I  have 
always  thought  there  is  no  greater  oppo- 
nent of  real  democracy  than  modem  libe- 
ralism ;  and  as  to  popular  principles,  I  be- 
lieve they  are  never  more  endangered  than 
when  they  are  professed  by  a  poUtieal  eco- 
nomist. But  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man makes  a  charge  against  me,  because  he 
says  that  he  is  the  friend  of  a  gentleman 
whose  opinions  I  have  misrepresented. 
Now,  I  am  in  the  recollection  of  the  House, 
whether  I  spoke  in  any  terms  of  disrespect 
of  that  gentleman ;  whether  I  did  not,  on 
the  contrary,  speak  of  him  in  terms  of  high 
respect ;  and  whether  I  made  any  attempt 
to  pervert  the  meaning  of  his  words.  But 
it  was  a  most  unexpected  debate,  ^d  1 
spoke  without  the  least  previous  mtention 
of  so  doing.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman, however,  says  that  I  have  not 
read  the  book :  that  is  a  stereotype  sneer ; 
but  I  think,  if  he  will  lend  me  the  book, 
as  I  dare  say  he  will,  I  could  quote  some 
passages,  if  the  leaves  are  cut  and  open. 
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and  tlie  book  has  been  read — quite  as 
germane  to  the  matter  as  any  which  he 
has  read  to  the  House.  [The  book  was 
handed  to  the  hon.  Member.]  The  author, 
in  his  preface,  states  that  he  proposes  to 
offer  some  additional  considerations  upon 
the  question  which  had  arisen  between 
Colonel  Torrens  and  his  antagonists.  Now, 
I  am  sure  that  the  House  recollects — I  am 
sure  that  the  Prime  Minister  recollects, 
because  I  remember  his  speaking  to  me 
on  the  subject  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  ; 
and  that  the  noble  Lord  recollects,  because 
some  of  the  letters  are  addressed  to  him — 
that  the  principle  of  reciprocity  was  the 
basis  of  the  argument  used  by  Colonel 
Torrens,  on  the  promulgation  of  the  Whig 
budget ;  and  Mr.  Mill  says,  that — 

**  Opinions  identical  with  those  of  Colonel  Tor- 
rens bad  been  long  held  by  him;  and  that  his 
writings  on  the  subject  were  only  an  elaboration 
of  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  that  essay ;" 

and  in  another  place,  answering  the  ob- 
jections of  the  pure  political  economists, 
so  to  call  them,  he  adds — 

"  It  is  true  that  exports  and  imports  must,  in 
the  end,  baJanoe  one  another.  If  imports  increase, 
exports  must  increase  also ;  but  then  it  is  a  forced 
increase,  produced  by  the  efflux  of  money,  and  a 
fall  of  prices.  And  this  &11  of  prices  being  per- 
manent, though  it  may  be  no  evil  in  a  country 
where  credit  is  unknown,  becomes  a  serious  evU 
where  large  classes  of  the  people  and  the  country 
*itself  are  under  engagements  to  pay  fixed  sums 
of  money." 

Now,  that  is  only  one  of  the  passages 
which  I  could  quote  if  I  had  the  time  to 
look  through  the  book  ;  but  I  cannot  now 
for  that  purpose  trespass  further  on  the 
indulgence  of  the  House.  Surely,  then, 
there  never  was  a  misrepresentation  which 
it  had  taken  so  much  time  to  prepare. 
Three  months  of  solitude  for  an  attack 
upon  the  consistency  of  my  political  conduct 
— ^fire  days  of  seclusion  for  an  assault  on 
the  accuracy  of  my  literary  criticism.  Was 
there  ever  a  conception  at  once  so  elabor- 
ate and  so  barren !  Of  all  the  abortions  I 
hare  erer  witnessed,  never  was  there  one 
to  equal  this  ;  never  was  a  senator  struck 
with  a  rhetorical  paralysis  more  remark- 
able ;  never  was  anything  more  malignant, 
and  certainly  never  was  anything  more 
futile. 

Mr.  S.  HERBERT  did  not  rise  to  pur- 
sue the  personal  altercation  which  had  been 
carried  on  on  both  sides  with  great  powers 
of  sarcasm.  He  would  rather  take  the 
advice  of  the  hon.  Member  who  had  spoken 
last,  given  in  the  early  part  of  his  address, 
as  to  the  necessity,  in  the  debates  in  that  I 


House,  of  avoiding  all  personalities  and  the 
use  of  all  violent  and  intemperate  language. 
With  respect  to  the  discussion  which  had 
arisen  on  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Mill,  he  had 
no  doubt  the  hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury, 
with  the  ingenuity  for  which  he  was  efni- 
nent,  and  with  the  degree  of  skill  he  show- 
ed on  aU  subjects,  would  make  an  excel- 
lent case  for  himself,  and  show  that  Mr. 
Mill  was  an  advocate  for  reciprocity  ;  but 
he  doubted  whether  he  would  show  him  to 
be  an  advocate  for  hostilities  between  coun- 
tries as  exemplied  by  restrictive  tariffs. 
The  question  the  House  had  to  decide  was 
not  whether  reciprocity  was  the  most  fa- 
vourable system  on  which  commerce  could 
be  carried  on,  but  whether  they,  who  were 
in  advance  of  other  countries  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  commerce,  could  induce  other 
countries  to  assist  us  by  establishing  per- 
fect freedom.  He  would  not,  however,  go 
into  that  subject  now,  as  the  hon.  Member 
had  promised  on  a  future  occasion  to  enter 
more  fully  upon  it ;  but  if  the  efflux  of 
money  were  the  evil  arising  from  past  ex- 
perience, the  House  would  bear  in  mind 
that  those  evils  had  recently  arisen,  be- 
cause the  demand  had  been  sudden,  and 
we  wore  forced  to  make  exchanges  for  the 
purchase  of  corn  we  wanted  on  an  emer- 
gency by  means  of  specie.  He  would  not 
repeat  the  theory  of  exchanges :  nothing 
had  been  better  put  on  that  subject  than  it 
was  by  Mr.  D.  Hume  in  his  Theory  of 
Commerce,  and  he  had  destroyed  the 
theory,  which  had  been  resuscitated  for 
use  on  the  present  occasion.  He  was  glad, 
however,  to  find  that  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
were  such  great  advocates  for  native  re- 
strictions, could  venture  to  borrow  from 
foreigners,  and  import  their  political  eco- 
nomy from  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 
He  rose  that  night  more  especially  because 
he  had  been  alluded  to  by  one  or  two  Gen- 
tleman in  rather  a  pointed  manner  in  re- 
ference to  the  observations  he  had  made  on 
the  first  discussion  of  the  Com  Laws  ;  and 
he  congratulated  hon.  Members  on  their 
memory,  if  they  could  recollect  anything  so 
far  back.  Yet  attacks  were  made  on  per- 
sons with  whom  he  was  connected,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  observations  then  made  by 
him.  The  hon.  Member  for  the  county  of 
Oxford  had  alluded  to  the  state  of  the  la- 
bouring population  of  late  years,  and  had 
said  it  was  true  that  the  Returns  on  the 
Table  showed  a  great  reduction  of  duty, 
and  that  there  had  been  a  great  in- 
crease of  coDunerce  and  a  great  increase 
of  trade;  yet  that  it  had  been  forgotten 
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tion  e&Qsed  a  slovenlj  agricnlinre,  and  tlms 
dimiiiiBhed  the  labour  which  ought  to  be 
employed  on  the  farms.  HiA  right  hon. 
Friend  had  nerer  stated,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed from  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Oxfordshire,  that  all  the  agricnlturists, 
except  those  who  possessed  capital  and 
skill,  would  be  mined  bj  the  present  mea- 
sure. What  he  stated  was,  that  if  those 
who  had  no  skill  and  no  ingenuitj  chose  to 
go  on  in  the  beaten  track,  then  Uiat,  lear- 
ing  competition  with  foreigners  ont  of  the 
question,  they  would  nerer  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  those  of  their  own  eountrrmen 
possessing  greater  skill  and  capital.  There 
nad  been  many  of  these  prophecies  of  ruin 
to  the  agricultural  interest.  Mr.  Burke 
lost  his  seat  for  Bristol  for  advocating  free 
trade  with  Ireland,  which,  it  was  said, 
would  ruin  the  trade  and  agriculture  of 
England.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  predicted 
injurious  consequences  from  repealing  the 
duty  on  wool;  yet  the  price  of  wool  and  of 
sheep  was  never  higher  than  at  the  present 
moment.  Then  there  were  prophecies  of 
ruin  from  the  importation  of  cattle,  which 
had  no  better  foundation.  The  opinion  of 
great  agricultural  and  even  protectionist 
authorities  now  was,  that  it  would  be  well 
if  we  had  much  larger  importations  of  fo* 
reign  cattle.  Yes,  they  were  in  want  of 
additional  stock  to  furnish  manure  for  their 
land.  It  was  all  very  well  to  say  that 
there  had  been  a  murrain  in  the  cattle ; 
that  was  another  reason  for  importing  sup- 
plies from  abroad.  The  scientific  farmer 
always  said,  **  We  cannot  cultivate  our 
farms  properly  when  we  have  such  enor^ 
mous  prices  to  pay  for  our  stock."  These 
falsifications  of  previous  prophecies  had 
done  much  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the 
agriculturists  to  the  changes  about  to  be 
made.  The  noble  Lord  ( Lord  O.  Bentinck) 
was  a  master  in  the  science  of  agitation; 
but  he  looked  in  vain  during  these  debates 
for  a  repetition  of  the  statements  made  at 
public  meetings  before  Baster,  when  they 
were  threatened  with  foreign  wheat  im- 
ported at  25$,  per  quarter.  The  farmers, 
whatever  Gentlemen  below  the  gangway 
might  think,  were  a  much  more  acute  and 
reasonable  race  than  to  believe  such  state- 
men  t9.  If  any  candid  Gentleman  uncon- 
nected with  political  parties  were  to  por- 


to  consider  other  circumstances  which 
had  contributed  to  these  good  results 
more  than  a  reduction  of  the  restric- 
tions on  imports.  But  when  the  hon. 
Member  said  that  crime  had  increased  with 
tho  increased  population,  he  could  scarcely 
have  looked  at  the  Returns  for  the  last  few 
years  that  evening  laid  on  the  Table.  [Mr. 
IIbnlet  :  I  spoke  of  thirty  years.]  He 
(Mr.  S.  Herbert)  wished  to  speak  of  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  that  he  might 
have  stronger  proof  of  the  effect  of  the 
commercial  alterations.  There  had  been — 
and  for  the  first  time  for  some  years — a 
marked  diminution  of  crime  in  the  country. 
But  there  had  been  an  allusion  made  by 
the  hon.  Baronet  who  sat  behind  the  hon. 
Member,  a  reference  to  the  agricultural 
districts  of  the  south  of  England,  and  to 
the  great  degree  of  suffering  which  existed; 
and  he  had  said  that  he  (Mr.  Herbert)  had 
adduced  this  as  an  argument  for  an  altera- 
tion of  the  Com  Laws,  and  coupled  this 
with  remarks  not  very  complimentary  to 
the  faraiers  in  his  part  of  the  country  for 
their  hardness  of  heart  in  paying  their  la- 
bourers such  low  wages.  Now,  no  one 
could  regret  more  than  he  did  the  low 
wages  paid  ;  he  had  spoken  with  great 
sincerity  of  the  suffering  in  his  own  county; 
but  one  of  the  hon.  Gentlemen  had  made 
him  responsible  for  their  suffering,  and  had 
asked  why  he  did  not  provide  a  remedy. 
Now,  with  respect  to  wages,  he  was  not 
speaking  of  wages  paid  by  gentlemen 
among  whom  the  rate  of  wages  was  above 
the  current  market  price,  but  he  spoke  of 
the  wages  paid  by  farmers;  and  he  must  say, 
that  they  could  not  expect  wages  higher 
than  the  market  price  to  be  paid  by  those 
engaged  in  the  ordinary  farming  trade, 
and  it  was  no  discredit  to  the  farmers  that 
they  did  not  force  up  wages.  It  was  not 
the  men  who  were  to  blame,  but  the  sys- 
tem. The  hon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire 
said,  that  the  great  test  of  prosperity  was 
the  amount  of  population  ;  but  these  low 
wages  existed  in  the  counties  where  the 
population  bore  the  largest  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  soil  to  bo  cultivated  ;  and 
he  thought,  if  the  hon.  Member  had  watch- 
ed the  course  of  events  in  this  country  and 
in  Ireland  on  the  subject  of  the  amount  of 
population  and  prosperity  corresponding, 
he  would  hardly,  afier  that  experience,  have 
advocated  this  opinion:  his  own  opinion 
was,  that  tho  labouring  population  in  the 
south  were  most  distressed,  not  from  the 
want  of  a  conscientious  discharge  of  their 
duty  by  tho  fanuers,  but  because  protec* 


ambulate  tho  country  districts  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  he  would  find  the  prevailing 
sentiment  to  be,  not  the  apprehension  of 
inability  to  compete  with  the  foreign  grow- 
er, but  the  wish  that  this  Dill  should  pai^s, 
in  order  that  they  might  have  mom  c«r» 
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tainty  in  their  proceedings.  Nor  wete 
the  farmers  the  only  class  who  were  suffer- 
ing from  the  present  delaj  ;  the  manufac- 
turers and  everj  class  participated  in  the 
injury  from  this  cause.  The  hon.  Memher 
for  Oxfordshire  had  alluded  to  the  question 
how  far  the  measures  proposed  hy  Goyem- 
ment  were  applicahle  to  the  state  of  things 
in  Ireland.  But  the  hon.  Member  must 
admit  that  the  noble  Lord  who  addressed 
the  House  to-night  (the  Earl  of  Lincoln) 
had  given  an  account  of  the  state  of  that 
country  which  rendered  it  necessary  to 
take  some  measures  for  relieving  the  exist- 
ing distress.  If  it  were  true  that  even  the 
seed  of  next  year  was  scarce,  there  was  a 
probability,  or  at  all  events  a  possibility,  of 
suffering  and  want  arising  from  the  ab- 
sence of  the  staple  food  of  the  country, 
which  threatened  to  become  a  permanent 
evil.  If  so,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  apply  a  permanent  remedy.  The 
noble  Lord  (Lord  G.  Bentinck),  in  reply 
to  a  question  from  the  hon.  Member  for 
Limerick,  said  he  was  willing  to  consent  to 
a  suspension  of  the  Com  Laws  for  three 
months  with  respect  to  Ireland.  The  noble 
Lord  must  have  had  some  sounder  reason 
for  granting  it  than  that  it  could  be  of  no 
use.  First,  he  said  it  would  do  no  good  to 
Ireland  ;  then  he  said  that  no  disease  ex- 
isted in  the  potatoes  in  that  country  ;  but 
although  he  avowed  his  belief  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  a  suspension  of 
the  Com  Laws,  and  that  those  who 
entertained  such  an  opinion  were  la- 
bouring under  a  delusion,  he  expressed 
his  willingness  to  accede  to  a  temporary 
suspension  of  those  laws  with  relation  to 
Ireland.  He  (Mr.  S.  Herbei*t)  must  con- 
fess that  he  did  not  understand  the  noble 
Lord.  The  hon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire 
had  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  mea- 
sures proposed  by  the  Government  would 
not  be  attended  with  beneficial  results,  and 
had  said  that  he  considered  the  course 
taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  were  not 
tsonsistent  with  honour.  [Mr.  HeNLEt 
intimated  his  dissent.]  As  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Oxfordshire  denied  having  made 
such  an  observation,  he  must  at  once  admit 
that  he  was  mistaken.  "  But,"  continued 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  "  this  I  must 
say,  that  Gentlemen,  in  judging  of  what 
constitutes  public  honour,  must  look  to  the 
situation  in  which  public  men  are  placed, 
when  dealing  with  great  difficulties  and 
emergencies,  and  they  must  not  consider 
that,  under  a  great  change  of  circum- 
staneesy  and  in    a  pressing  emergency, 
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when  the  public  interests  are  at  stake, 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  public  affairs  are  to  be  boUnd  by  this  or 
that  speech  which  they  may  have  made  on 
questions  of  a  fiscal  or  commercial  nature. 
To  those  who  think  that  the  measures  of 
the  Government  will  not  relieve  the  dis- 
tress they  are  intended  to  alleviate,  I  con- 
cede the  ftdlest  right  to  quarrel  with  our 
policy.  I  concede  to  every  one  of  my  hon. 
Friends — ^for  notwithstanding  the  obloquy 
and  abuse  which  have  been  heaped  upon 
us,  I  cannot  forget  that  they  have  long 
been  my  friends,  politically  and  privately 
— the  fullest  right  to  act  upon  their  own 
opinions.  All  I  ask  is,  that  they  wUl  give 
us  that  credit  which  all  men  of  honour  con- 
cede to  one  another — ^the  credit  of  having 
acted  from  conscientious  conviction,  and 
with  strict  purity  of  motive.  I  ask  that 
they  will  not  cast  upon  us  any  mean  or 
pettifogging  imputations  of  having  acted 
from  narrow  and  interested  motives  ;  but 
that  they  will  give  us  credit  for  having 
acted  hke  men  who  look  upon  politics  not 
as  a  means  of  gain  or  of  obtaining  distinc- 
tion, but  as  affording  an  opportunity  for 
exercising  the  noblest  functions  which  in 
this  country  can  be  confided  to  individuals 
— of  doing  all  in  their  power  to  promote 
the  public  welfare.  I  ask  from  you,  there- 
fore, fair  consideration  of  our  conduct. 
Abuse  I  am  prepared  to  meet,  and  there 
is  some  of  which  I  would  rather  be  the 
object  than  the  author.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that  when  the  heated  passions  of 
these  discussions  have  subsided;  when  the 
truth  shall  have  shone  through  all  the  mys- 
tification with  which  our  measures  have 
been  met ;  when  illogical  inferences  from 
untold  facts  are  forgotten  ;  when  we  are 
no  longer  puzzled  by  arithmetical  mystifi- 
cation of  what  seems  plain  to  evety  ordinary 
mind  ;  when  the  lapse  of  time  has  caused 
the  great  pressure  of  present  exigencies  to 
be  fully  appreciated ;  when  the  effects  of 
these  laws  during  a  time  of  scarcity  shall 
have  been  experienced — then  it  will  be  ac- 
knowledged that  we  should  indeed  have 
been  traitors  to  our  party  and  to  our  coun- 
try if  we  had  induced  hon.  Gentlemen,  at 
a  moment  when  hunger  and  famine  were 
threatening  a  large  portion  of  the  com- 
munity to  oppose  the  alteration  of  laws 
which  have  for  their  object  the  restriction 
of  the  import  of  food,  with  a  view  to  the 
enhancement  of  its  price.  I  do  not  impute 
improper  or  unworthy  motives  to  any  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  oppose  our  proposition.  I 
think  that,  in  consequence  of  the  course 
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of  legislation  adopted  in  this  country  at  the 
termination  of  the  war,  it  was  necessary, 
gradually  and  cautiously,  to  relax  and  re- 
move those  restrictions  hy  which  the  im- 
portation of  food  was  prevented.  I  helieve 
that  violent  and  sudden  measures  to  effect 
that  ohject,  previous  to  those  improvements 
which  science,  skill,  and  experience  have 
enabled  us  to  effect  in  agriculture,  would 
have  been  dangerous  ;  but  I  maintain  that 
we  have  now  arrived  at  a  point  when  every 
year  we  grow  our  agricultural  produce  at  a 
less  cost ;  and  you  will  find  by  an  examin- 
ation of  the  continental  prices  during  a 
long  series  of  years,  that  while  our  wheat 
has  been  produced  at  a  progressively 
cheaper  rate,  there  has  been  a  gradual  rise 
in  the  price  of  foreign  grain.  The  pressure 
of  distress  in  a  neighbouring  country  now 
renders  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  afford  fa- 
cilities for  the  importation  of  food,  that  we 
may  endeavour  to  wean  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country  from  the  low  description  of 
diet  upon  which  they  have  subsisted,  and 
accustom  them  to  more  wholesome  food.  I 
consider,  so  far  as  the  state  of  parties  is 
concerned  —  whether  we  look  at  the  agi- 
tation of  the  League,  or  of  the  protection 
of  societies — ^that  now  is  the  time  when  this 
object  may  be  effected  without  any  impu- 
tation being  thrown  on  those  who  support 
such  a  measure  of  fear  of  physical  violence 
or  submission  to  mob  dictation.  In  the 
whole  course  of  my  short  experience  of 
public  affairs,  I  do  not  remember  any  pe- 
riod when  these  questions  were  discussed 
— as  all  political  questions  are  now  dis- 
cussed— with  so  much  regard  to  the  sound 
reasons  and  arguments  on  which  they  can 
1)0  supported  or  opposed,  and  with  so  little 
reference  to  the  diEingerous  influence  of  an 
unreflecting,  but  a  physically  and  numeric 
cally  powerful  majority.  I  need  not  say 
that  I  hope  the  Uouse  will  pass  this  mea- 
sure ;  but  I  trust  also,  that  many  of  those 
gentlemen  who  differ  from  us  toto  ccelo  as 
to  the  grounds  on  which  we  are  acting,  will 
give  that  just  and  fair  consideration  to  our 
motives  to  which,  as  men  of  honour,  we 
are  entitled.  I  trust  they  will  make  due 
allowance  for  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  has  been  our  duty  to  meet  existing 
necessities — if  necessities  do  exist ;  that 
they  will  not  consider  that  we  have  neg- 
lected our  duty  because  we  have  faced  the 
danger  with  measures  which  I  admit  to  be 
bold  and  to  be  vast  in  their  operation;  but 
which  were  brought  forward  at  a  time  when 
the  position  of  the  country  was  most  criti- 
cal, and  which,  even  before  their  adoption, 


have  ab«ady  had  a  great  and  senuble  effeet 
in  checking  the  evils  they  were  designed  to 
meet,  by  keeping  the  price  of  food  within 
such  limits  that  the  poorest  labourers  in 
this  country  and  in  Ireland  have  the  pros- 
pect of  obtaining,  by  the  exercise  of  in- 
dustry, sufficient  food  to  preserve  them- 
selves and  their  families  from  the  horrors 
of  that  scarcity  which  has  resulted  from 
the  failure  of  a  crop  on  which  many  of 
them  have  been  accustomed  to  depend  for 
subsistence." 

Mb.  HENLEY  said,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman laboured  under  a  mistake  in  attri- 
buting to  him  the  observations  to  which  he 
had  referred  in  the  course  of  his  speech. 
What  he  had  said  was,  that  two  Cabinet 
Ministers  had  reconunended  the  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen with  whom  he  acted  to  pursue  a 
course  which  he  considered  they  could  not 
take  consistently  with  honour  ;  but  he  had 
given  no  opinion  as  to  the  course  adopted 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  being  con- 
sistent or  inconsistent  with  honour. 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK  said:  My  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  at  War  haa 
been  pleased.  Sir,  to  refer  to  me,  and  to 
accuse  me  of  having  excited  the  public 
mind.  I  cannot  say  that  I  reproach  my- 
self with  that,  and  I  cannot  claim  any 
merit  for  not  having  agitated  the  coontiy. 
Sir,  I  never  attended  any  public  meeting, 
and  never  addressed  any  speech,  or  any 
written  letter,  to  any  party  on  the  subject 
now  before  the  country — I  never  uttered 
a  word  in  public  upon  it,  until  I  felt  it  to 
be  my  duty  to  address  this  House.  If, 
then,  I  have  agitated  the  country,  that 
agitation  is  restricted  to  the  speeches  I 
have  made  in  this  Houae.  But,  Sir,  I 
must  confess  I  was  not  a  little  surprised 
to  hear  my  right  hon.  Friend  taking  this 
tone,  inasmuch  as  I  could  not  but  think 
that  the  imputation  of  being  an  agitator 
was  much  more  applicable  to  my  right 
hon.  Friend  himsdt,  who  was  formerly 
wont  to  be  toasted,  on  public  occasions,  as 
equal  in  eloquence,  and  superior  in  ho> 
nesty,  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  th« 
head  of  the  Government.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  the  agricultural  protector ; 
and  on  him,  in  the  course  of  last  Decem- 
ber, when  the  Government  was  in  a  state 
of  dissolution,  did  the  agricultorists  rely ; 
and  when  we  call  to  mind  the  speeches 
which  my  right  hon.  Friend  made  both  in 
this  House  and  on  the  hustings,  we  cannot 
be  surprised  that  the  whole  agricultural 
mind  of  England  had  the  notion  that  he, 
and  not  I,  was  to  be  its  leader.     Why, 
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Sir,  my  right  bon.  Friend  now  stands  up 
in  this  House  and  holds  a  high  tone  on  the 
subject  of  the  Com  Laws ;  and  he  would 
have  you  to  believe  that  the  way  to  im- 
prove the  agriculture  of  this  country — and 
more  especially  in  Wiltshire,  where  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  is  conducted  in  a 
slovenly  manner — is  to  repeal  the  Corn 
Laws.  It  was  only  on  the  3rd  of  June 
last  that,  in  answer  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Ward),  my  right  hon. 
Friend  addressed  this  House,  and  called 
upon  it,  as  well  as  upon  the  agricultural 
interest  out  of  the  House,  to  resist  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  go  on 
as  they  were  then  going  on,  making,  as  he 
said  they  were,  the  most  manful  exertions, 
and  to  resist  the  seductions  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Stockport,  who  had  been 
endeavouring  to  prove  to  them  that  the 
way  to  improve  their  land  and  to  increase 
their  profits  was  to  reduce  the  value  of 
their  produce.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  at  War  has  referred  to  the 
case  of  Irehmd,  and  has  again,  as  one  of 
the  Ministers  of  the  country,  repeated  the 
misrepresentation  of  the  motive  of  the 
measures  which  we  (the  Protectionists) 
were  prepared  to  pass  in  regard  to  that 
part  of  the  kingdom.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  stated  that  we  were  ready  to 
suspend  the  Com  Laws  in  order  to  give, 
relief  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  Sir,  how 
often  have  we  repeated  that,  in  assenting 
to  that  measure,  we  were,  at  the  same 
time,  convinced  that  it  would  not  afford 
any  relief  to  that  country  ?  How  often  are 
we  to  repeat  that — at  least  in  our  opinion 
— ^there  is  no  portion  of  the  United  Em- 
pire that  would  be  so  much  injured  by  such 
a  course  as  Ireland  ?  ["  No  ! '']  What ! 
will  Ireland  not  be  injured  by  a  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws?  What,  let  me  ask,  is 
going  on  in  Ireland  now  but  the  clearances 
of  property  and  the  laying  down  of  tillage 
land  in  grass,  because  it  is  found  to  be 
more  profitable  to  feed  cattle  than  to  grow 
com  ?  When  you  reduce  the  price  of 
wheat  and  of  oats  by  admitting  foreign 
wheat  and  foreign  oats  into  competition 
with  them,  do  you  not  think  that  you  will 
be  increasing  the  desire,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  land,  to  throw  that  land 
out  of  cultivation,  and  to  grow  cattle  in- 
stead of  com  ?  And  will  not  new  clear- 
ances, think  you,  take  place — ^will  not  this 
mischief  be  scattered  over  the  whole  land 
of  Ireland  ?  The  noble  Earl  (Earl  of  Lin- 
coln) has  told  you,  that  he  is  responsible 
fi>r  all  the  information  that  has  been  given 
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to  this  House  respecting  that  part  of  the 
kingdom  by  Her  Majesty's  Govemment. 
I  think,  however,  that  my  noble  Friend  is 
a  very  credulous  Minister.  He  said,  when 
at  Falkirk,  that  he  believed  in  a  compact, 
which  had  no  existence  but  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  my  noble  Friend.  I  will  not 
charge  him  with  wilful  misrepresentation, 
nor  of  making  a  handle  of  that  which  he 
knew  not  to  be  true,  in  order  to  advance 
his  election  at  Falkirk  :  all  I  will  say.  is* 
that  he  gave  too  ready  an  ear  to  all  that 
came  near  him — and  now,  when  I  con- 
sider that,  I  can  the  more  easily  under- 
stand how  it  arises  that  we  have  heard 
such  exaggerated  reports  of  the  famine 
in  Ireland.  Sir,  we  have  never  denied 
that  there  was  scarcity  in  certain  parts  of 
Ireland.  What  we  have  said  has  been 
this — that  there  is  partial  scarcity,  but  no 
famine — ^and  this  I  verily  believe  to  be 
the  tme  state  of  the  case.  We  have  heard 
from  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
North  Northamptonshire  (Mr.  Stafford 
O'Brien)  an  account  of  the  state  of  the 
counties  of  Limerick  and  Clare,  in  corro- 
boration of  the  statements  of  the  noble 
Earl ;  and  I  rejoice  to  be  able  to  afford  to 
my  hon.  Friend  some  consolation  for  the 
fears  he  may  entertain  in  regard  to  a  fa- 
mine in  Limerick.  I  have  here  a  return 
of  the  produce  of  Limerick,  which  has  come 
to  England  in  the  course  of  the  last  six 
months.  Sir,  there  have  arrived  between 
the  5th  of  September  and  the  24th  of  April 
last,  from  the  Shannon  and  its  tributaries, 
no  fewer  than  71,000  quarters  of  wheat, 
6,000  quarters  of  barley,  268,000  quarters 
of  oats,  55,000  cwt.  of  flour,  and  34,000 
cwt.  of  oatmeal — ^making,  altogether,  up^ 
wards  of  345,000  quarters  of  grain  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  from  the  port  of 
Limerick  ,and  its  tributaries  alone — ^and 
upwards  of  89,000  dwt.  of  flour.  This, 
Sir,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  not  food 
that  is  wanted  in  Ireland,  but  that  what 
that  country  is  suffering  from  is  the  want 
of  money  and  want  of  employment  for 
the  people.  I  am  ready  to  give  the 
noble  Earl  great  credit  for  the  assistance 
which  he  afforded  to  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Northamptonshire  at  a  pe- 
riod of  necessity ;  and  I  admit  that  the 
Govemment  has  sent  some  43,000  quar- 
ters of  maize  to  assist  the  Irish  people ; 
but  I  also  find  that,  in  the  meantime, 
10,000  quarters  of  oats  have  been  imported 
from  Ireland  into  the  port  of  London  alone 
— whilst  into  the  ports  of  Liverpool  and 
Glasgow  40,000  quarters  of  oatmeal,  have 
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alsobeen  brought  from  Ireland;  so  that  in 
the  course  of  last  week  there  was  actually 
more  com  imported  from  that  part  of  the 
country  which  was  said  to  be  starving  than 
had  been  distributed  there  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers.  What  we  hare  said 
then,  and  what  we  now  say  again  is, 
that  there  is  abundance  in  Ireland  ;  and  I 
defy  the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to  con- 
tradict me.  There  is,  indeed,  greater 
abundance  of  food  in  Ireland  than  has  erer 
been  known.  Now,  if  the  Qoyemment  had 
purchased  this  grain  in  Ireland,  instead  of 
buying  grain  at  home  and  having  to  re- 
import it  into  that  country,  they  would 
have  had  the  advantage  of  obtaining  it  at 
the  cost  price  ;  and  they  might  have  sold 
it  at  that  price  to  the  advantage  of  the 
people.  My  right  hon.  Friend  is  a  fkrmer 
himself,  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  what 
would  he  think  if  he  was  obliged  to  get 
back  his  oats  from  the  market  where  he 
sent  them  t  Now,  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Secretary  at  War  has  made  some  re- 
ferences, in  the  course  of  his  speech,  to  the 
wages  of  labour,  and  has  stated  what  they 
are  in  Wiltshire.  Though  I  hold  no  pro- 
perty in  Wiltshire,  I  am  a  tenant-farmer  on 
the  borders  of  that  county ;  and,  I  dare 
say,  I  employ  more  labourers  than  my 
right  hon«  Friend.  I  know  what  are  the 
wages  we  pay  there.  I  know  that,  in 
1836  and  lo37,  the  wages  we  paid  in  that 
part  of  the  country  were  9«.  a  week ;  but 
the  price  of  wheat  rose-— not  from  40«.  to 
78<.,  as  my  right  hon.  Friend  has  argued, 
but  yet  some  8#.  or  10s,  a  quarter — and 
the  wages  last  year  were  raised  U.  a  week, 
and  I  believe  I  am  only  paying,  in  giving 
that  sum,  the  same  wases  as  others,  and 
that  amount  I  am  stiS  giving.  At  all 
events  that  is  the  rate  of  wages  I  am  now 
paying  my  labourers  in  that  part  of  the 
country  $  therefore  I  cannot  help  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  has  been  no 
little  exaggeration  on  the  subject  of  wages. 
There  is  also  a  great  exaggeration  on  the 
subject  of  famine  in  Ireland.  I  have  said 
so  before,  and  I  will  now  repeat  it.  I 
charge  Her  Majesty's  Qovemment  with 
wilfid  exaggeration  as  respects  the  famine 
of  Ireland.  While  I  am  on  the  subject,  I 
want  to  know.  Sir,  why  we  have  not  had 
all  the  renorts  which  I  am  aware  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  have  received.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  reports  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  in  Ireland,  of  all 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  that  have 
been  sent  there,  and  of  the  inspectors 
of  priaoofl.    I  know  something  about  these 


reports,  and  I  am  therefore  desirous  to 
have  an  answer  to  my  question.  I,  too, 
have  had  information  from  Ireland ;  but 
it  is  of  a  very  different  character  from 
that  furnished  by  the  Qovemment.  I  hold 
in  my  hand  the  letter  of  a  gentleman  car- 
rying on  the  business  of  a  comfactor  at 
Youghal,  in  the  county  of  Cork»  and  in  that 
letter  it  is  stated  that  the  writer  has  had 
communications  from  houses  in  Glasgow, 
stating  that  the  stock  of  wheat  on  hand  is 
unusually  large.  The  writer  encloses  two 
circulars  to  that  effect,  and  adds,  that  in  so 
far  as  the  statement  of  distress  in  Scot- 
land is  coupled  with  the  cry  of  famine  in 
Ireland,  there  is  obviously  no  foundation 
for  it.  The  writer  then  went  on  to  state 
that— 

"  He  was  fiilly  persiuided  so  supembundant  was 
the  potato  erop  in  Ireland,  that  if  one-third  of  the 
whole  had  been  deitroyed,  the  Ion  would  not  na- 
terially  affect  the  nipply  of  (bod;  and  that  the  hue 
and  cry  raited  by  the  GoTemment  upon  the  anb- 
ject,  and  echoed  by  the  agitators,  had  contributed 
very  much  to  the  apparent  scarcity  of  prorisiooe, 
by  oauainff  the  more  opulent  fimners  to  keep  back 
their  stock  of  potatoes  with  the  hope  of  obtaiainf 
increased  prices.'* 

That  is  the  statement  and  these  the  opin- 
ions of  a  man  who  is  interested  in  the  rise 
of  prices  of  provisions.  Coupling  this  with 
other  information  which  I  have  received,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Go- 
vernment has  greatly  exaggerated  the 
ease  of  distress  in  Ireland.  My  noble 
Friend  said  that  the  peeople  of  Ireland  are 
now  deriving  the  benefit  of  the  importation 
of  Indian  meal  made  by  the  Qovemment» 
inasmuch  as  the  supply  of  that  article  has 
opened  the  hoarded  potato  stores;  but  I 
have  had  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Shan- 
non, in  which  it  is  stated  by  that  nobleman 
that  potatoes  are  in  abundance  in  his  neigh* 
bourhood,  only  that  hitherto  they  have  been 
hoarded.  And  it  is  also  stated  in  it  thai 
Uer  Majesty's  Mimsters  only  a  week  since 
refused  to  take  the  Indian  meal  out  of 
store,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  cry  of  famine 
in  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  their 
Com  Law  measure  m  England.  Thus 
the  House  will  perceive  that  there  are  two 
stories  in  Ireland  as  far  as  regards  the  eon- 
duct  of  the  Government.  With  respect  to 
the  importation  of  Indian  med,  in  relation 
to  which  the  Government  has  spoken  so 
highly  of  their  own  exertions — ^what,  after 
sll,  does  it  amount  to,  taken  as  a  proof  of 
their  proposition?  If  there  b,  as  tber 
allege,  a  famine  m  Ireland,  what  wiU 
40,000  or  50,00()  quarters  of  maise  do 
towards rdioviDg  It?  Why,  tketo  has  been 
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as  much  grain  iihported  from  Ireland  during 
the  last  week  into  the  ports  of  Glasgow, 
Lirerpool,  and  London,  alone.  My  right 
hon.  Friend  has  taunted  us  with  taking 
our  principles  of  political  economy  from 
the  French  writers — ^from  the  other  side  of 
the  water :  hut  I  wish  my  right  hon.  Friend 
and  the  Goremmenthad  taken  a  lesson  out 
of  M.  Guixot's  hook,  in  relation  to  this  mea- 
sure. If  they  had  done  so,  the  country 
would  have  wiser  and  firmer  institutions 
than  it  now  has.  But  there  are  other  great 
authorities  hesides  M.  Guifeot  and  M. 
Thiers,  for  the  protection  of  ilative  indus- 
try: there  are  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox,  Mr. 
Canning,  Mr.  Huskission;  and  there  are 
other  authorities  of  older  date,  and  farther 
hack  in  the  history  of  the  country :  there 
is  Cromwell,  and  all  the  great  men  of  his 
age.  The  navigation  laws,  originated  hy 
Cromwell,  have  heen  the  caUse  of  this  coun- 
try's greatness.  And,  Sir,  when  I  name 
Pitt,  Fox,  Canning,  and  Huskisson,  I  am 
only  namiog  those  great  men  whom  the 
two  right  hoii.  Baronets  were  continually 
in  the  hahit  of  referring  to  so  long  as  they 
were  in  the  vigour  of  their  intellect ;  and 
I  think  I  may  assert  that  their  advocacy  of 
free  trade  is  only  their  sexagenarian  policy. 
It  was  ever  the  doctrine  of  the  great  mas- 
ters hefore  us — of  Caniiitig  and  of  Huskis- 
son— ^that  we  should  care  not  how  cheap 
com  might  he,  so  long  as  that  com  was 
grown  at  home — and  let  me  tell  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  that  we  deny  altoge- 
ther that  we  are  endeavouring,  in  main- 
taining protection,  to  serve  our  own  inter- 
ests, for  that  we  helieve  that  the  manu- 
fbcturinff  and  the  agricultural  interests  are 
intimatdy  connected  with  each  other.  We 
helieve  that  the  result  of  these  measures 
will  he  that  the  landlords  will  suffer,  that 
the  farmers  will  suffer,  that  the  lahourers 
will  suffer,  and  that  the  shopkeepers  will 
suffer.  You  want  to  change  your  old  cus- 
tomers for  new;  hut  hefore  you  do,  calmly 
reflect  whether  the  new  will  he  hotter  than 
the  old.  What  are  the  exportations  of 
manufactured  goods,  of  every  kind  of  pro- 
duce in  this  country,  as  compared  with  our 
home  consumption?  Your  argument  is, 
'*  If  you  will  allow  us  to  take  grain  from 
ahroad,  the  foreigners  who  sell  us  the  grain 
will  take  our  manufactured  goods  in  return. 
But  that  argument  does  not  appear  to  apply 
now,  for  you  take  more  produce,  as  far  as 
value  goes,  from  America,  and  all  the 
corn-growing  countries  of  Europe,  than 
they  take  manufactured  articles  from  you. 
Wcdl,  Sir,  this  is  a  dangerous  principle; 


for  if  we  are  to  legislate  for  the  future  hy 
the  experience  of  the  past,  we  are  not  war- 
ranted in  supposing  that  the  producers  of 
that  com  will  take  an  equivalent  for  it  in 
our  manufactures.  Your  arguments,  then, 
go  for  nothing ;  hecause  if  you  do  not  huy 
of  your  Own  customers,  how  can  you  expect 
that  they  will  huy  froiii  you  ?  You  are  re- 
peatedly changing  old  customers  for  new — 
you  are  casting  away  a  suhstance  for  a 
shadow — ^you  are  ahout  to  verify  the  old 
story  so  happily  told  hy  my  nohle  Friend 
the  Memher  for  the  city  of  London — ^you 
are  like  Aladdin,  exchanging  the  old  lamp 
for  the  new.  Sir,  these  are  the  reasons 
which  influence  me  in  advocating  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  protective  system.  I  know 
that  we  henefit  hy  the  prosperity  of  the 
manufacturers — I  know  that  when  they 
are  prosperous  and  when  your  lahourers 
are  in  the  receipt  of  fuU  wages,  they  con- 
sume more  com  and  more  meat,  and  the 
increased  demand  increases  the  price  of 
the  produce.  Our  prosperity  adds  to  yours. 
When  we  prosper  we  purchase  your  fahrics; 
and  are  we  not  as  customers  worthier  hy  a 
thousand  times  than  the  customers  of  fo- 
reign countries?  Is  this  a  time  when 
wheat — ^no^  I  will  not  say  wheat,  hut  rye 
— has  risen  one  hundred  per  cent,  to 
change  the  protection  laws  ?  Is  this  the 
time,  when  the  granaries  are  fuller  than 
ever  they  have  heen  known  to  he  at  the 
same  period  of  the  year,  and  when  the 
granaries  of  bther  countries  are  compara- 
tively empty — igi  this  a  time,  when  your 
prices  are  equal  and  steady,  while  those  of 
other  countries  are  fluctuating — is  this  the 
time,  I  ask,  when  hy  pmdent  laws  you 
have  plenty  here  at  home,  while  other  lands 
are  not  so  well  supplied — is  this,  I  ask, 
the  time  that  you  select  for  destroying  a 
commercial  policy  which  has  heen  so  emi- 
nently successful  in  its  operation  ?  I  said 
that  the  price  of  wheat  had  fallen  in  this 
country.  I  hold  in  my  hands  returns 
from  the  288  towns  under  the  notice 
of  the  com  proprietors  for  four  years, 
and  what  is  the  result?  I  find  that  in 
1842,  allowing  for  the  first  three  months 
in  the  year,  when  there  were  hut  155 
towns  in  the  list,  that  the  amount  of 
grain  hrought  to  market  was  4,568,248 
quarters.  In  1843,  5,302,298  quarters; 
in  1844,  5,456,307  quarters,  showing  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  produce  of  the 
land;  hut  in  the  year  1845,  the  increase 
rose  to  6,470,469  quarters,  thus  showing 
an  increase  of  1,300,000  quarters  on  the 
average  of  three  years.  How,  then,  can 
L2 
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i  t  be  said  that  any  laws  can  work  better 
than  those  which  now  exist  ?  I  will  now 
refer  to  another  return,  inasmuch  as  I 
find  that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  still 
harp  on  the  Irish  question.  !  had  hoped 
that  the  Ministers  would  have  given  that 
point  up  on  the  ground  of  the  so-called 
Irish  famine  being  in  a  great  measure  an 
imposture.  It  seems,  however,  that  we  are 
to  hear  more  of  it.  Now,  I  wish  the 
House  to  understand  that  I  have  not 
sought  those  returns,  that  I  have  not  asked 
for  them,  but  that  persons  are  continuallj 
sending  them  to  me  by  post.  Respecting 
those  returns,  a  Mr.  Skipper,  of  Liver- 
pool, wrote  to  me ;  and,  speaking  of  the 
immense  arrivals  from  Ireland,  said,  that 
no  less  than  10,900  quarters  of  wheat, 
6,000  quarters  of  oats,  and  flour  and  oat- 
meal in  proportion,  had  arrived  lately  at 
Liverpool.  After  referring  to  that  enor- 
mous supply,  Mr.  Skipper  proceeded  to 
Bay— 

"  The  supply  sufficiently  confirms  the  universal 
opinion  here,  that  abundance  of  feeding  stuft  are 
held  in  IreUnd,  and  only  withheld  in  anticipation 
of  the  scarcity  so  confidently  predicted  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Session." 

He  further  added — 

*'  I  may  mention,  the  import  list  is  made  up 
authoritatively,  and  not  by  each  individual  mer- 
chant." 

So  here,  you  see,  this  is  the  present  opin- 
ion in  Liverpool,  one  of  the  greatest  towns 
in  the  country,  and  one  in  which  the 
deepest  apprehension  was  at  one  time  en- 
tertained respecting  the  cry  of  famine. 
The  merchants  of  Liverpool  now,  how- 
ever, find  that  the  cry  was  originally 
created  for  the  purpose  of  raising  prices. 
We  know  who  it  was  who  raised  that  cry 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Session.  Sir,  the 
doooments  I  have  received  are  not  partial 
ones.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  circular  dated 
from  Birmingham,  but  the  signature  of 
which  has  been  studiously  erased.  It  is 
dated  **  Birmingham,  third  of  fourth 
month  ;*'  and  therefore  I  nresume  the  au* 
thor  b  a  Quaker.  Indeed,  I  have  little 
doubt  but  that  Mr.  Sturge  was  the  writer. 
Let  us  see  what  it  is  he  says  of  the  state 
of  the  com  crop.  He  states  that  the  com 
returns  for  six  months,  ending  2nd  inst., 
exhibited  an  increase  of  thirty  per  cent, 
but  that  during  the  last  three  months  they 
only  exhibited  an  increase  of  six  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding  three 
months  of  last  year.  This  u  good  autho- 
rity that  thero  was  no  dearth  in  the  land 
on  the  2od  of  April.   My  right  hoiL  Friend 


the  Secretary  at  War  has  stated,  that 
notwithstanding  the  alarming  statements 
which  have  gone  abroad,  and  the  agitation 
which  has  prevailed  on  the  subject  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  that  there  have 
been  no  county  meetings  held  to  advocate 
the  maintenance  of  the  present  system; 
but  I  take  leave  to  ask  him  whether  there 
has  not  been  an  election  for  Sonth  Not- 
tingham ?  Who  carried  that  election  ? 
Was  it  not  the  tenant-farmers  of  the 
county?  Why,  all  the  personal  regard 
entertained  for  my  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Lincoln),  and  all  the  money  spent  so  pro- 
fusely by  my  noble  Friend  at  that  election* 
were  utterly  unavailing  to  procure  a  popu- 
lar demonstration  in  favour  of  the  newly- 
adopted  principles  of  the  Ministry.  I  am  not 
going  to  charge  the  noble  Lord  with  bribery; 
but  can  he  deny  it  was  a  most  expenuve 
election?  [The  Earl  of  LlKCOur  reminded 
the  noble  Lord  that,  having  already  spoken 
that  night,  he  was  precluded  by  the  House 
from  making  a  speech  in  reply  to  such 
charges.]  I  am  sure  the  House  will  per- 
mit my  noble  Friend  to  have  an  opporto- 
nity  of  setting  himself  right  with  them,  in 
case  he  should  feel  himself  aggrieved  bj 
anything  that  may  fall  from  me.  This  in- 
dulgence I  pray  may  be  granted  to  him. 
But,  Sir,  do  we  not  all  know  that  eveiy 
electioneering  agent  in  Nottinghamshire 
was  retained  in  the  service  of  my  noble 
Friend  1  South  Nottingham  was  takea 
by  surprise ;  but  the  tenant-farmers  of  the 
county  carried  the  field  against  my  noble 
Friend,  by  a  majority  amounting  to  some- 
thing between  600  and  700.  And  are  we  to 
have  set  against  that  magnificent  demon- 
stration of  popular  feeling,  the  assertion  thai 
the  noble  Lord*s  majority  of  121  in  the 
borough  of  Hamilton  has  swamped  the  con- 
stituencies of  other  boroughs,  and  gives  an 
unmistakeable  mdication  that  public  opin- 
ion goes  with  the  policy  of  the  Ministnr  ? 
Such  an  assertion  were  preposterous.  So 
public  meetings!  Was  there  not  an  election 
at  North  Nottinghamshire  i  And  did  not 
Gloucestershire  and  Dorsetshire  follow  the 
example?  Who  was  better  entitled  to 
have  a  seat  in  this  House  than  my  Lord 
Ashley?  And  who  would  have  been  at 
the  head  of  the  poll  in  Dorsetshire  if  he 
had  maintained  his  ancient  principles,  so 
surely  as  that  noble  Lord?  No  one!  Bui 
Englishmen  are  tme  at  heart,  and  deiesi 
tergiversation.  They  hate  broken  pledgee 
and  broken  faith,  and  eannoi  endure  to  be 
betrayed.  And  when  I  remember  thai  my 
hon.  Friend  who  aneceaafallj  oppoecd  the 
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noble  Lord  at  South  Nottinghamshire  when 
last  he  stood  npon  the  hustings  at  Newark, 
congratulated  the  electors  of  the  county, 
and  made  it  his  first  subject  of  felicitation 
that  thej  had  refused  to  be  cajoled  by  the 
last  fabrication  from  the  workshop  of  trick- 
ery and  delusion,  and  told  them  that  he 
gloried  in  his  country,  for  it  was  not  two 
coimties  only  which  had  scouted  the  cry  of 
cheap  bread,  but  that  the  cities  and  bo- 
roughs too  had  refused  to  be  quieted  by 
the  last  fugitive  humbug  of  a  dying  faction 
—when  I  remember  that  it  was  in  this 
strain  that  the  electors  were  addressed, 
can  I  wonder  that  they,  being  themselves 
men  of  firm  purpose,  of  stable  minds,  and 
lovers  of  consistency  in  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives, that  they  repudiated  the  noble 
Lord,  and  declined  to  hold  communion  with 
those  who  had  become  turncoats  at  the 
beck  of  Her  Majesty's  First  Minister? 
Sir,  I  am  rejoiced  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land have  shown  themselves  true  to  them- 
selves— that  they  have  manifested  their 
irreconcileable  aversion  to,  their  unmiti- 
gated contempt  for,  political  inconstancy, 
political  vacillation,  and  political  tergiver- 
sation; and  that  they  concur  with  the  great 
Burke — an ,  authority  so  often  quoted  in 
this  House — in  thinking  that  he  who  would 
seek  to  act  as  the  representative  of  a  great 
constituency  ought  to  be  a  man  of  stable 
mind — a  man  of  firm  resolve  and  faithful 
purpose — fit  to  be  a  pillar  of  the  State, 
and  not  a  weathercock  on  the  summit  of 
the  edifice,  capable  of  no  other  office  than 
to  indicate  by  his  own  versatility  the  last 
ahiftings  of  the  uncertain  breeze. 

The  Earl  of  LINCOLN:  Sir.  I  know 
it  is  irregular  to  rise  a  second  time  in  the 
course  of  a  debate;  but  I  trust,  after  the 
laboured  attack  made  on  me  by  the  noble 
Lord — after  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
obviously  kept  back,  for  this  especial  oc- 
casion, the  envenomed  bitterness  which  I 
suppose  former  friendship  is  considered 
to  justify — after  the  deliberate  and  prepared 
assault  made  on  me  by  the  noble  Lord, 
when  he  knew  that  I  was  not  entitled  by 
the  rules  of  the  House  to  rise  and  reply — I 
do  hope  that  the  House  will  allow  me  to  tres- 
pass on  its  indulgence  for  a  few  moments. 
I  win  promise  the  House  not  to  enter  into 
particulars  with  regard  to  any  other  points 
than  one  on  which  he  has  attacked  me.  I 
shall  explain  nothing  of  my  hustings 
speeches;  any  explanations  respecting  them 
will  be  reserved  for  another  and  more  fitting 
occasion,  for  at  any  time  I  do  not  consider 
them  to  be  of  such  importance  as  to  oc- 


cupy the  attention  of  this  House.  [Ironical 
cheer  from  Lord  G.  Bentinck.]  Sir,  I 
have  no  objection  to  meet  the  noble  Lord's 
charges  upon  another  occasion.  I  am  per- 
fectly ready  to  meet  him  or  any  other  man, 
and  it  is  only  in  deference  to  the  House,  and 
the  rules  of  the  House,  that  I  do  not  meet 
them  now.  The  noble  Lord  is  welcome  to 
attack  every  word  and  every  act  of  mine ;  I 
will  justify  every  word,  and  defend  myself. 
But  I  will  on  the  present  occasion  confine 
myself  to  the  charge  which  the  noble  Lord 
has  made  as  to  bribery  at  the  South  Notting- 
hamshire election.  I  think  the  noble  Lord 
might  have  taken  warning  by  the  fate  of  a 
friend  of  his,  who  made  the  same  charge  at 
the  election  for  S  outh  Notts.  He  made  the 
charge  upon  the  hustings,  that  I,  or  some 
of  my  friends,  had  bribed.  I  distinctly  de- 
nied it.  He  stated  that  he  had  the  fact 
from  unexceptionable  authority.  I  called 
upon  him  to  give  up  that  authority.  He 
was  silent.  I  said  if  this  charge  were 
true,  bribery  was  punishable  by  the  laws 
of  the  country,  and  that  if  bribery  was 
committed  by  me  or  by  my  friends,  we 
might  bo  prosecuted.  I  challenged  him 
to  prosecute  me  or  any  of  my  friends. 
Did  he  take  up  that  challenge  ?  No : 
but  he  replied  that  the  Free  Trade  Com- 
mittee of  Nottingham  had  bribed.  Well 
did  they  sit  quietly  under  the  imputa- 
tion? No ;  they  asked  him  for  his  autho- 
rity; and  the  hon.  Member  for  Nottingham 
repeated  the  demand  in  this  House,  and 
I  must  say  a  more  miserable  appearance 
was  never  cut  by  any  person  than  by 
him  who  made  the  charge  on  that  occa- 
sion. It  is  unworthy  of  the  noble  Lord  to 
tread  in  the  shoes  of  a  young  man  who 
came  forward  for  the  first  time  in  political 
life  by  making  this  charge  against  me.  But 
I  tell  the  noble  Lord,  as  I  told  him,  that  it 
is  untrue,  and  that  not  one  farthing  was 
spent  by  me  in  bribing  at  the  Nottingham- 
shire election.  It  was  not  an  expensive 
election — it  was  not  an  expensive  elec- 
tion at  the  rate  which  county  contests 
necessarily  and  invariably  cost.  The  ne- 
cessary legal  expenses  are  always  heavy ; 
but,  compared  with  ordinary  county  elec- 
tions, the  expenses  of  the  Nottingham- 
shire election  were  not  high.  The  noble 
Lord  says  that  I  took  the  county  by  sur- 
prise. Sir,  the  county  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise, but  not  by  me.  The  county  was  can- 
vassed before  I  vacated  my  seat;  and  it 
was  in  consequence  of  that  canvass  that 
it  became  incumbent  on  me  to  engage  so 
many  agents.     Ther  charge  of  bribery  as 
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against  me,  is  untroe,  and  there  was  no- 
thing spent  illegallj  on  mj  part.  But 
the  noble  Lord  may,  perhaps,  know  that 
something  was  spent  in  bribery.  He  may 
know  that  a  noble  and  influential  Member 
of  his  own  family  contributed  largely  to 
the  expenses  of  that  election  against  me; 
and  it  might  have  been  wiser  for  the 
noble  Lord,  recollecting  that  cireimistance, 
to  have  abstained  from  making  the  charge 
against  me.  I  need  not  mention  the  sum 
to  the  noble  Lord,  for  I  suppose  he  knows 
the  amount  himself;  but,  recollecting  the 
fact,  I  think  it  would  have  been  more 
prudent  in  the  noble  Lord  if  he  did  not 
touch  on  that  subject.  Having  contra- 
dicted the  statement  of  the  noble  Lord 
most  peremptorily,  and  I  hope,  satisfac- 
torily, I  now  tell  the  noble  Lord  that 
I  shall  be  prepared  to  meet  any  other 
charges  he  has  to  make  against  me.  I 
feel  I  may  have  made  only  an  imperfect 
reply  to  the  noble  Lord's  studied  attack ; 
but  I  think  I  have  answered  the  charge, 
to  which  I  said  I  would  confine  myself,  and 
I  hope  I  have  not  trespassed  too  ioi^  on 
the  House. 

Sib  C.  BURRELL,  with  the  permission 
of  the  House,  would  withdraw  his  Amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LAW'S  Motion  and  the  Amend- 
ment withdrawn.  Amendments  made  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Bill  agreed  to.  BiU 
to  be  read  a  third  time  on  Monday. 

House  adjourned. 
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PCTfTIONt    PRBSBHTfiO.     By  tlM  Bwl  Of  BUoO,  Uld  OChtT 

noble  Lonte,  from  wwnl  pUwct,  i^aliat  the  Charitabto 
Tniats  BUl—By  the  Biihop  of  Bath  and  Wdls,  ftom 
Poatasbury,  and  MTcral  oCbar  plaom,  agaktat  tha  ptopowd 
Vnioa  of  8t  Aaaph  and  Bangor,  but  in  Ikvoiir  of  tha 
Appolntroait  of  a  Bishop  to  tha  Saa  of  Manehartar.— By 
the  Archbiihop  of  Canlarbury,  from  Padstow,  Hanow- 
gata,  and  Wcttarham.  ton  the  Better  Obiervanee  of,  and 
Cor  Uie  Prevaolioo  of  the  Sale  of  lotoskating  Lkpwm  on, 
the  Sabbath.~From  Guaidiant  of  the  Wobam  and  Shaid> 
loQ  Unione,  for  the  Adoption  of  a  Meanire  making  the 
Laodlofde  of  Cottagat,  where  the  Rcoto  eie  under  £6, 
liable  Itar  the  Poor  Ralea^nom  Tadmoor.  and  Mrenl 
other  pfanei,  for  tha  Procection  of  the  Agrlcultunl  In- 
terrtt.~By  the  Earl  of  Rotabcrry,  from  Prce  Synod  of 
Lothian  and  Twieddale.  pnying  that  a  BUI  may  be 
pMiBd  Am  aompenmring  Proprialora  of  Laade  te  the 
Purehaw  of  Sites  for  Cburdiei»~PRim  Maybole  and 
Klrkirall.  In  fkvour  of  the  Prindplte  of  Free  Trade.— 
Piom  Merehaata,  ArtlSeer^  and  othere,  of  BalUnaeloe, 
pcayli^UutM  mnah of  6  and  7  WUL  IV. Cap.  114.  aa 
lende  to  ReUcve  the  Ctiateeof  the  Landed  Piopriolao  la 
Ireland  from  the  Grand  )ttry  Cau  (litlaad)  Tas,  may  be 


RELIGIOUS  OPINIONS  RELIEF  BILL. 
The  Bishop  of  EXETER  then  rose  and 
Baid,  he  would  now  proceed  to  his  Motkni, 
agreeably  to  the  notice  which  he  laid  on 
their  Lordships*  Table  a  few  nights  ago. 
Their  Lordships  would  readily  befieve  thai 
it  was  with  great  reluctance  he  addressed 
himself  to  such  a  course  of  proceeding. 
They  would  also  readily  suppose  that  he 
had  hesitated  much  before  he  could  bring 
himself  to  propose  to  their  Lordships  to 
giro  the  learned  Judges  that  additional 
trouble  which   would   be  imposed    upon 
them,  if  these   questions  were   proptwed 
to  them  at  a  time  when,  as  he  was  well 
aware,  they  were  much  oppressed  by  the 
regular  business  of  their  high  office.     Ne- 
yertheless.  when  he  saw  what  noble  and 
learned  Lords  there  were  in  that  House, 
he  was  not  without  hope  that  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  occupy  the  time  of  the 
learned  Judges;  for  if  he  could  persuade 
himself  that  those  noble  and  learned  Lords 
would  give  their  minds  judicially  to  these 
questions,  and  not  look  upon  them  merdy 
as  upon  political  questions  brought  before 
them,  he  did  not  know  whither  he  could 
resort  for  better  opinions  as  to  what  the 
law  of  England  was  than  was  to  be  found 
within  their  own  walls.     He  was  in  great 
hope  that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on 
the  Woolsack  would  feel  himself  bonnd 
particularly  to  regard  this  matter  with  a 
judicial  mind;   there  were  circumstances 
attending  this  matter  which  especially  en- 
couraged him  in  that  hope,  inasmuch  as 
the  Bill,  for  the  better  understanding  of 
the  operation  of  which  he  held  it  necessaiy 
to  propose  these  questions,  was  brought  in 
by  that  noble  and  learned  Lord.     It  was  he 
(the  Lord  Chancellor)  who  proposed  to  strike 
out  of  the  Statute-book  those  important 
statutes,  or  parts  of  statutes,  which  had 
been  heretofore  considered  as  the  main 
bulwarks  of  the  Constitution  of  England — 
of  England  as  an  independent  monarchy. 
In  the  Bill  then  before  their  Lordships* 
House,  their  Lordships  were  inrited    to 
repeal  so  much  of  the  Act  passed  in  the 
1st  of  Elizabeth,  intituled  **  An  Act  restor- 
ing to  the  Crown  the  ancient  Jurisdiction 
orer  the  Estate  Ecclesiastical  and  Spiri- 
tual, and  abolishing  all  Foreign   Powers 
repugnant  to  the  same.'*  as  made  it  pun- 
ishable "  to  affirm,  hold,  stand  with,  set 
forth,  maintain,  or  defend,  ns  therein  men- 
tioned, the  authority,  pre-eminence,  power, 
or  jurisdiction,   spiritual  or  ecclesiastical, 
of  any  foreign  prince,  nrelato,  pervon.  State, 
or  potentate,  theretolore  cUimed,  used,  or 
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usurped  within  this  realm."  Their  Lord- 
ships  would  ohserre  that  the  words  "there- 
tofore claimed"  must  refer  to  the  period 
antecedent  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Their  Lordships  were  therefore  asked,  bj 
repealing  this  Act,  to  make  it  no  longer 
pumshable  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  the 
PopOj  as  theretofore  exercised  in  this  coun- 
try. Thon  what  was  it  they  were  asked 
to  do  ?  Need  he  remind  their  Lordships 
that,  before  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
the  Pope  had  claimed  and  exercised  the 
power  of  deposing  King  John,  and  that 
the  same  Pope,  Innocent  I1I.»  claimed 
jurisdiction  over  his  successor  in  these 
-  words,  as  quoted  by  Matthew  Paris.  •*  Is 
not  the  King  of  England  (speaking  of 
Henry  III.)  our  vassal,  or  rather  our 
slave  ?"  Yes,  this  was  the  power  which 
might  be  exercised  with  impunity  if  they 
passed  this  Bill,  unless  there  were  in  the 
existing  law  some  reserved  vigour  to  pro- 
tect the  Constitution  against  the  attempts 
made,  he  would  not  say  by  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack,  but  in  the 
Bill  which  that  noble  and  learned  Lord  had 
laid  on  the  Table,  and  had  prevailed  upon 
their  Lordships  to  give  a  second  reading 
to.  He  need  not  remind  their  Lordships 
that  at  no  very  remote  time  Paul  IIL  had 
deposed  King  Henry  VIII.,  and  released 
his  subjects  from  their  allegiance;  and  that 
only  just  before  this  Act  passed,  Paul  IV. 
acted  with  equal  violence  towards  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  declared  that  it  was  the 
height  of  presumption  that  she  should  claim 
the  Grown  of  England  without  his  permis- 
sion. It  was  on  this  account  that  this 
Statute  was  passed  in  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  and  he  re- 
peated that,  unless  there  were  some  inhe- 
rent rigour  in  the  laws  of  England  which, 
in  spite  of  the  Act  proposed  by  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord,  would  make  it  penal  for 
any  one  to  put  forth  the  power  of  the  Pope 
to  its  former  extent,  they  would-be  no 
longer  protected  against  ike  assertion  of 
that  power.  The  object  of  his  Motion, 
therefore,  was  that  their  Lordships  should 
inquire  of  the  Judges  whether  there  was 
that  inherent  power  in  the  Constitution  of 
England  —  whether  there  was  sufficient 
power  in  the  other  laws  of  England,  were 
this  repealed,  to  reach  such  offences  as 
this  ?  He  had  thought  it  right,  in  pro- 
posing this  Motion  to  their  Lordships,  first 
to  submit  what  was  not  directly  asserted  in 
this  Bill,  or  the  Act  which  it  proposed  to 
repeal.  He  wished  to  ask  "whether  it 
was  an  offisnce  against  tiie  law  of  England, 
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and  punishable  by  the  same,  by  writing, 
printmg,  teaching,  preaching,  express  word, 
deed,  or  act,  advisedly  and  maliciously  to 
deny  the  Queen's  supremacy?"  He  re- 
peated that  an  express  denial  of  the 
Queen's  supremacy  was  not  included  in 
the  Act  of  the  1st  of  Elizabeth.  That 
Act  simply  asserted  the  Queen's  supre^ 
maey,  and  said  nothing  about  the  denial 
of  it;  nor  was  it  included  in  the  Bill  then 
before  them.  He  would  hope  that  the 
Queen's  supremacy  in  spiritual  matters, 
and  over  estates  spiritual,  was  so  clear, 
undeniable,  and  unquestionable  a  part  of 
the  Constitution  of  this  land,  that,  to  deny 
it,  must  be  a  grave  offenoe,  and  punishable 
at  common  law;  but  it  was  absolutely  ne? 
cessary  that  the  House  should  know  whe- 
ther such  were  the  case  or  not  before  they 
consented  to  repeal  the  penal  enactments 
contained  in  the  Statute  of  the  1st  Eliza- 
beth. On  the  subject  of  the  Royal  supre- 
macy, they  had  the  highest  legal  authority 
for  stating  that  it  was  an  essential  part  a£ 
the  monarchy  of  this  land.  He  need 
scarcely  say  that  Lord  Coke  and  Sir  Mat- 
thew Hale  asserted  it  in  the  strongest 
terms,  and  he  would,  therefore,  hope  that 
the  denial  of  that  supremacy  must  be  an 
offence  at  common  law.  But  if  he  had  no 
doubt  about  it,  it  might  be  fairly  asked  why 
he  proposed  to  ask  these  questions  of  the 
Judges  ?  He  should  be  quite  content  if 
the  noble  and  learned  Lords  in  that  House 
would  answer  those  questions  decisively, 
and  say  that  to  deny  the  Queen's  supre- 
macy was  an  offence  punishable  by  the  law 
of  the  land.  If  they  would  unanimously 
say  that,  he  would  not  desire  to  occupy 
the  time  of  the  learned  Judges  by  asking 
them  these  questions.  But  there  was 
something  very  peculiar  in  this  case.  When, 
on  a  former  occasion,  he  (the  Bishop  of 
Exeter)  had  addressed  the  House,  his  no- 
ble and  learned  Friend  proposed  to  insert  in 
the  Bill  a  simple  declaration  of  the  Royal 
supremacy.  He  should  have  been  perfectly 
satisfied  if  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
had  gone  one  step  further,  and  had  pro- 
posed that  some  punishment  should  be 
annexed  to  the  denial  of  it.  The  no- 
ble and  learned  Lord  had  siad  that 
was  a  thing  he  could  not  do  — that  it 
was  contrary  to  the  policy  upon  which 
the  Bill  proceeded  to  go  the  length  of 
saying,  that  to  deny  the  supremacy  of 
the  Queen,  in  all  matters  spiritual  as  well 
as  temporal,  was  an  offence  against  the 
law  of  the  land.  The  difficulty  of  the  BiU 
seemed  to  him  t^e  Bishop  of  Exeter)  to 
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rest  upon  the  extolling  of  the  Pope's  su- 

Sremacj.  What  that  extolling  might  he 
e  did  not  profess  to  say.  The  Pope's 
supremacy  was  different  in  kind  as  well  as 
in  degree  from  the  Royal  supremacy  of  the 
Crown.  The  Pope's  supremacy  was  claimed 
over  all  persons — and  not  only  in  all  causes, 
but  in  all  things  whether  external  or  inter- 
nal. The  Royal  supremacy  claimed  juris- 
diction with  respect  to  matters  in  foro  ex- 
teriori;  that  was  the  only  jurisdiction  which 
the  Crown  of  England  claimed.  The  extol- 
ling of  the  Pope's  supremacy  went  directly 
to  oppose  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown. 
But  it  went  much  further.  The  Pope 
claimed  to  affect  the  conscience — ^to  have 
jurisdiction  in  foro  intertort— a  claim  which 
was  never  made  by  the  Sovereign  of  Eng- 
land. Such  a  claim  was  contrary  to  the 
articles  of  our  religion.  The  Queen  claimed 
nothing  in  foro  interiori  ;  she  left  that  to 
the  conscience  of  the  individual.  But  the 
Pope's  claims  in  that  respect  were  of  such 
a  formidable  character,  that  our  ancestors 
had  felt  it  necessary  to  set  aside  all  extol- 
ling of  the  Pope's  jurisdiction,  even  includ- 
ing his  jurisdiction  in  foro  interiori.  -  Let 
them  remember  that  it  was  by  means  of  the 
power  of  the  Pope  addressing  his  mandate 
to  the  consciences  of  his  subjects  abroad, 
that  he  was  enabled  to  exercise  the  power 
of  deposing  sovereigns  :  it  was  by  absolv- 
ing them  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance, 
by  declaring  foreign  princes  excommuni- 
cated, that  the  Pope  assumed  the  power  of 
deposing  those  sovereigns.  It  was  there- 
fore necessary  for  any  State  that  wished 
to  be  free  from  danger  of  papal  usurpation 
and  papal  interference  to  have  itself  pro- 
tected from  the  setting  forth  publicly  and 
by  authority  tho  right  of  the  Pope  to  in- 
terfere with  the  consciences  of  its  subjects; 
and  that  was  done  by  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment which  it  was  now  proposed  to  repeal. 
The  object  of  that  Act  was  to  prohioit  a 
setting  forth  of  the  Pope's  authority  in 
such  general  terms  as  should  prevent  the 
extolling  of  his  supremacy  in  any  way.  To 
prove  the  importance  of  that  enactment 
let  him  quote  the  opinions  of  modem 
Roman  Catholic  authors  of  the  highest 
authority  and  the  greatest  moderation. 
The  first  he  would  auote  was  not  of  the 
first  moderation,  but  ne  was  of  the  highest 
eminence — Dr.  Milner.  On  this  subject 
that  author  said — 

**  What,  Aft«r  all,  i«  that  deponng  power,  with 
the  mention  of  which  wo  are  all  ao  muoh  ttonned, 
and  the  anertion  of  which  it  tnppoeed  to  ho  to 
beaTjr  a  charge  against  our  eariiettdirtnair  What 


did  they  say,  except  what  all  Protettanta  havo 
said,  that  a  manifett  grievoits  persecution  of  tho 
commuDity  for  conscience*  sake  is  an  intolerablo 
act  of  tjnxinj  ?  The  whole  diflbrence  is,  that  tho 
Catholics  of  thooe  timet,  instead  of  deciding  for 
themselves  upon  so  important  and  conacientiout  a 
business,  as  Protestants  claimed  a  right  to  do, 
only  judged  the  case  lawful  when  an  impartial  and 
equitable  arbiter,  the  ecclesiastical  superior,  de- 
cided that  it  is  so,  as  Cardinal  Allen  argues.** 

Thus  they  saw  upon  what  this  deposing 
power  rested — it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
Pope  to  dispense  with  oaths  of  allegiance. 
That  was  the  statement  of  Dr.  Milner.  He 
would  now  give  the  statement  of  a  man 
than  whom  a  more  liberal  man  never  be- 
longed to  any  communion  whatever — ^he 
meant  Dr.  O'Connor.  That  teamed  divine 
said — 

"  There  is  but  one  diflerence  in  this  respect  bo- 
tween  the  genuine  doctrine  of  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants, and  that  is  explained  bj  an  historical  fiict 
applying  to  the  obligation  of  an  oath.  If  oaths 
were  to  be  immutably  and  eternally  bindinc,  there 
never  could  haye  been  a  roTolution  in  uiglaad 
without  perjury ;  for  all  magistrates  and  otftcers 
of  the  army  and  navy  had  taken  the  oath  of  all^ 
gianoe  to  James  II.  But  there  is  a  time  when 
oaths  cease  to  be  binding,  and  when  that  time 
comes  the  Protestant  declares  himself  dispensed 
from  their  obligation.  That  time  did  come,  when 
James's  tyrannical  Crov^mment  rendered  that 
GoTemment  intolerable  to  the  English  people,  and 
then  the  oiBcers  of  the  army  aiMi  navy  dBclared 
themselves  dtspensed  from  the  obligation  of  their 
oaths.  Now,  in  similar  circumstances  a  Catholie 
oiflcer  would  pause.  *  True,'  he  would  say,  *  it 
appears  to  me  that  I  am  now  acquitted  from  all 
obligation  of  allegiance ;  but  perhaps  I  judge  too 
fiivourably  in  my  own  cause,  and  I  will  sulunit  it 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Church  whether  I  am, 
under  these  circumstances,  absolved  from  my  al- 
legiance, or  not.*  The  Church  then  only  pro- 
nounces us  absolved  frrnn  our  oaths  ;**  (but  tho 
whole  mischief  is,  that  the  Church  has  aothority 
to  pronounce  them  so  absolved  from  their  oaths). 
**  when  their  obligation  has  ceased/* 

That  was  the  statement  of  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic authority;  and  thus  their  Lordshtpa 
would  see  the  danger  lay  in  the  power  of 
I  absolving,  and  that  power,  he  contended, 
I  could  not  be  set  forth  at  length  publicly  in 
writing,  kc„  as  he  had  before  mentioned, 
'  without  imminent  danger  to  our  consttto- 
!  tional  freedom.     But  it  might  be  said,  that 
<  unless  they  accepted  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Pope  in  foro  interiori  they  could  not  give 
toleration  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
That,  he  admitted,  was  a  great  difficulty. 
Ue  admitted  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
could  not  exercise  their  religion  with  free* 
dom  unless  they  did  submit  to  the  supre- 
macy of  the   Pope;  but  their  Lordihipa 
would  see  there  was  a  wide  differenoe  be- 
tween internally  entertaining  that  doctrine 
and  extolling  it,  patting  forth,  and  ~  ' 
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taining  it  to  the  world.  Let  those  who 
were  in  communion  with  the  Pope  he- 
lieve,  if  they  chose,  in  his  supremacy,  and 
in  their  consciences  act  up  to  that  doctrine 
and  its  dictates;  hut  let  them  not  feel 
themselves  at  liberty  to  set  them  forth  to 
the  world.  Such  a  doctrine — such  an 
opinion  was  immoral,  and  being  immoral, 
it  was,  he  hoped,  illegal  too.  While  he 
said  that,  he  also  felt  himself  bound  to  de- 
clare that  those  noble  Lords  in  communion 
with  that  Church,  whom  he  was  now  ad- 
dressing, would  reject  everything  like  a 
notion  of  their  being  released  from  their 
allegiance;  and  he  hoped  they  would  see 
that  he  was  not  applying  to  them  or  to  in- 
dividuals like  them,  any  part  of  the  obser- 
vations he  was  then  making.  He  con- 
tended, then,  that  if  it  were  indeed  agree- 
able to  the  law  of  England,  the  Act  of 
Elisabeth  being  repealed,  that  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Pope  might  be  set  forth,  ex- 
tolled, and  maintained  to  the  world  in 
writing,  &c.,  it  would  be,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, absolutely  necessary  that  they 
should  have  some  substitute  for  the  law 
so  repealed.  Were  they  told  that  any 
practical  evil  had  arisen  from  the  existence 
of  that  Statute  ?  Was  the  Roman  Catholic 
interfered  with  in  the  exercise  of  his  re- 
ligion by  reason  of  it  ?  Nothing  of  the 
lund.  It  was  not  pretended  that  it  pro- 
duced any  such  effect.  But  they  were  told 
that  it  put  the  Roman  Catholics  in  an  in- 
vidious position,  making  an  invidioua  dis- 
tinction between  them  and  the  members  of 
other  religions.  If  they  deemed  that  a 
painful  position,  he  was  sorry  for  it,  and 
was  ready  to  give  way  to  them  in  any 
manner  that  would  not  trench  upon  the 
constitutional  securities  of  our  Protestant 
Church ;  but  they  would  despise  him  if  he 
were  to  give  away  in  compliment  that 
which  he  regarded  as  a  security  for  the 
free  enjoyment  of  the  constitution  of  this 
land.  The  right  rev.  Prelate  then  entered 
into  an  explanation  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Pope's  briefs  and  bulls  —  de- 
scribing the  one  as  those  mandates  which 
had  passed  under  the  Papal  privy  seal, 
and  the  latter  as  those  wluch  passed  un- 
der the  great  seal  of  the  Pope  ;  and 
afterwards  went  on  say  that  the  sending 
of  a  bull,  such  as  he  had  described,  into 
England,  savoured  of  high  treason,  and 
therefore  he  was  not  surprised  to  find 
that  such  men  as  Lord  Burleigh  and  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon  should  have  caused  the 
enactment  of  such  a  law  as  the  Statute 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  it  was  now  pro- 


posed to  repeal.  Those  who  introduced 
this  Bill  had  given  no  reason  for  it ;  they 
had  not  even  the  courage  to  say  that  it  was 
"  expedient"  to  pass  it — ^nothing  was  heard 
even  of  that  fatal  word,  which  of  late  years 
had  been  the  bane  of  this  country;  and  he 
must  ask  whether  there  was  any  other 
great  constitutional  act  embodied  in  the 
statutes  of  the  realm  without  any  preamble 
stating  the  reason  why  it  was  enacted  ? 
He  asked,  then,  should  the  constitution  of 
the  land  be  completely  changed,  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  Crown  be  vitally  affected 
by  this  BiD,  without  saying  why  and  where- 
fore, and  without  condescending  to  say 
that  it  was  fit  to  do  so  ?  It  was  only  two 
years  ago,  that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
(the  Lord  Chancellor)  himself  struck  out 
of  the  Bill  then  before  the  House  the  very 
clauses  he  now  introduced.  The  Bill  in- 
troduced to  Parliament  by  tJie  noble  and 
learned  Lord  opposite,  and  passed  into  a 
law  two  years  ago,  originally  proposed  that 
those  Acts  of  Parliament  to  which  he  had 
referred,  should  be  repealed.  Well,  what 
was  done  ?  He  remembered  hearing  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Beaumont)  make 
his  propositions  in  his  usually  fair  way,  de- 
claring distinctly  what  he  wished  and  what 
he  meant;  but  he  (the  Bishop  of  Exeter) 
had  the  satisfaction  to  find  afterwards  that 
certain  portions  of  the  BiU  did  not  pass. 
And  why  did  they  not  pass?  Because  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the  Wool- 
sack (the  Lord  Chancellor)  struck  those 
exceptionable  parts  out.  He  (the  Bishop 
of  Exeter)  now  held  in  his  hand  the  BiU 
that  actually  passed,  '*  as  proposed  to  be 
amended  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  re- 
port;" and  the  amendments  consisted  in 
striking  out  those  very  parts  which  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  now,  with  his  own  hand 
inserted,  without  giving  a  reason  why.  It 
was  for  these  reasons  that  he  (the  Bishop 
of  Exeter)  thought  it  necessary  to  appeal 
from  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  the  advo- 
cate of  the  Government  Bill  in  this  House, 
to  the  same  noble  Lord  sitting  as  Lord 
High  Chancellor,  together  with  the  other 
noble  and  learned  Lords,  as  Judges,  whom 
he  saw  here,  and  who,  he  was  persuaded, 
would  give  their  minds  to  the  deliberate 
and  judicial  consideration  of  this  great 
question.  The  right  rev.  Prelate  con- 
cluded by  moving  that  the  following  ques- 
tions be  proposed  to  the  Judges  : — 

"  1.  Whether,  independently  of  so  much  of  the 
Act  passed  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  intituled  '  An  Act  restoring  to  the 
Crown  the  ancient  Jarisdiction  orertho  Estate 
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EcoleaiAatioal  and  Spirittuil,  and  aboltBhing  all 
Foreign  Powers  repugnant  to  the  same/  as  makes 
it  punishable  to  affirm,  hold,  stand  with,  set  forth, 
maintain,  or  defend,  as  therein  is  mentioned,  the 
authority,  pre-eminence,  power,  or  jurisdiction, 
spiritual  or  ecclesiastical,  of  any  foreign  prince, 
prelate,  person,  state,  or  potentate,  theretofore 
claimed,  used,  or  usurped  within  this  realm,  or  to 
put  in  use  or  execute  anything  for  the  extolling, 
advancement,  setting  forth,  maintenance,  or  de< 
ience  of  any  such  pretended  or  usurped  jurisdic- 
tion, power,  pre-eminence,  and  authority,  or  any 
part  thereof;  and  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  fifth 
year  of  the  said  Queen,  intituled  '  An  Act  for  the 
Assurance  of  the  Queen's  Royal  Power  over  all 
Estates  and  Subjects  within  her  dominions,*  it  is 
an  offence  against  the  law  of  England,  and  punish- 
able by  the  same,  by  writing,  printing,  teaching, 
express  words,  deed,  or  act,  advisedly  and  mali- 
oiously  to  deny  the  Queen's  supremacy,  or  to 
affirm,  maintain,  and  defend  any  such  pretended 
or  usurped  power,  jurisdiction,  or  authority  of  the 
Pope,  or  any  other  foreign  prince,  prelate,  person, 
state,  or  potentate,  within  this  realm  ? 

"  2.  Whether,  independently  of  so  much  of  the 
said  Act  of  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  as  is  above  recited,  and  also  of  the  said 
Act  passed  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  said  Queen's 
reign,  and  also  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  18th  year 
of  the  said  Queen's  reign,  intituled  <An  Act 
against  the  bringing  in  and  putting  in  execution 
of  Bulls,  Writings,  or  Instruments,  and  other  su- 
perstitious Things,  from  the  see  of  Rome,'  it  is  an 
offsnoe  against  the  law  of  EngUind,  and  punishable 
as  such,  to  bring  in  or  put  in  execution  any 
such  bulls,  writings,  or  instruments  from  the  see 
of  Rome." 

Tho  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said,  that 
perhaps  he  might,  in  the  first  instance,  he 
permitted  to  allude  to  the  ohserration  made 
hj  his  right  rev.  Friend,  with  resnect  to 
some  supposed  inconsistency  on  his  part 
in  reference  to  the  present  measure ;  and 
he  was  quite  sure  that  when  ho  called  to 
their  recollection  what  passed  on  the  occa- 
sion to  which  his  right  rev.  Friend  referred, 
thir  Lordships  would  at  once  acquit  him 
of  the  charge  preferred  against  him  hj  the 
right  rev.  Prelate.  The  nohle  Lord  to 
whom  allusion  had  heen  made,  introduced 
to  the  House  the  Bill  of  which  the  right 
rer.  Prelate  had  spoken.  That  Bill  had 
not  heen  previously  communicated  to  him 
(the  Lord  Chancellor).  He  had  no  oppor- 
tunity, at  least  no  adequate  opportunity, 
of  considering  its  effect ;  hut  upon  perusing 
the  Bill,  and  referring  to  the  particular 
Acts  of  Parliament  to  which  it  alluded, 
he  saw  at  once  that  it  was  perfectly  clear 
that  every  man  of  liheral  mind  and  feelings 
must  assent  to  a  great  portion  of  that  Bul, 
hut  that  with  respect  to  other  parts  of  the 
Bill  douhts  might  bo  entertained.  Inquiry 
was  necessary,  and  therefore  the  course 
which  he  pursued  was  this :  to  those  parts 
of  the  Bill  to  which  he  felt  no  reasonable 


objections  could  be  entertained,  he  at  onoe 
assented ;  but  he  informed  that  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  that  if  he  would  intrust  the 
Bin  to  him  he  would  refer  the  other  parts 
of  the  measure  to  the  Oonmiission  sitting 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  Crim- 
inal Law — that  he  should  request  them  to 
consider  the  subject,  and  to  make  a  report 
upon  it — and  he  would  afterwards  proceed 
acccording  to  the  views  he  should  entertain 
with  respect  to  that  report.  It  was  for 
this  reason,  and  for  this  reason  alone,  that 
those  parts  of  the  Bill  had  been  struck  out. 
Not  that  he  formed  or  expressed  any  opin- 
ion on  the  subject ;  but  he  said,  at  once, 
that  it  was  of  so  much  importance,  and  in- 
volved considerations  of  so  great  mag- 
nitude, that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
ought  not  then  to  call  upon  him  (the 
Lord  Chancellor)  to  pronounce  any  decided 
opinion  upon  it.  He  pursued  the  coarse 
which  he  had  suggested,  and  recommended 
those  Acts  to  the  consideration  of  the  Crim- 
inal Law  Commission.  That  Commission 
made  a  report  upon  the  subject,  and  it  was 
in  pursuance  of  their  report  that  he  brought 
in  the  Bill  which  was  now  under  their  Lord- 
ships* consideration.  Having  made  his 
statement,  he  was  quite  sure  the  House 
would  acquit  him  of  any  inconsistency  with 
respect  to  the  course  he  was  pursuing. 
He  would  now  proceed  to  observe,  that  he 
did  feel  most  anxious  that  this  measure, 
if  it  passed,  should  pass  with  the  general 
concurrence  of  their  Lordships.  He  felt 
most  anxious,  if  it  passed,  that  it  should 
pass  with  the  particular  concurrence  of  the 
right  reverend  bench,  and,  if  possible,  with 
the  concurrenee  of  his  right  rev.  Friend 
himself.  He  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  had 
been  most  anxious  upon  the  subject;  and 
he  had  therefore  excluded  from  the  Bill  all 
that  in  his  judgment  might  give  rise  to  any 
difference  of  opinion.  He  laid  it  upon  their 
Table  some  time  since,  and  had  suffered  a 
long  period  to  elapse  before  he  brought 
it  before  them  for  a  second  reading;  he 
paused  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  sug- 
gestions from  noble  Lords,  from  right  rev. 
Prelates,  and  from  other  quarters,  and  he 
had  received  suggestions  and  assistance 
from  a  right  rev.  Prelate,  a  friend  of  his, 
for  whom  he  entertained  the  greatest  pos- 
sible respect,  on  account  of  his  learning, 
his  acttteness,  and  the  excellence  of  his 
character.  He  had  adopted  very  many 
of  these  suggeations,  and  the  amendments 
which  he  should  in  consequence  prc^NMe, 
he  should  introduce  when  their  Lonkhips 
were  disposed  to  go  into  Ceaniiitee  upon 
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the  Bin.  There  was  one  Batisfaotion  which 
he  received  from  the  speech  of  his  right 
rey.  Friend  (the  Bishop  of  Exeter).  It  was 
this;  that  he  had  directed  his  attention 
and  objection  only  to  two  points  in  the 
Bill.  All  the  rest  of  the  Bill  he  might 
therefore  consider  as  haying  met  with  his 
right  rey.  Friend's  assent,  if  not  with  his 
approbation.  [The  Bishop  of  Exeter  was 
nnderstood  to  say,  * 'Not  entirely.  "1  There 
were  only  two  points  in  the  Bill — namely, 
those  which  related  to  the  Acts  of  the  1st 
of  Elisabeth  and  the  13th  of  Elizabeth,  to 
which  the  right  rey.  Prelate  had  referred. 

The  Bishop  of  EXETER  intimated, 
that  there  might  be  other  parts  ^o  which 
he  should  object,  if  the  Bill  went  into  Oom- 
mittee 

TheLORD  CHANCE  LLORhadreferred 
to  what  passed  on  a  former  occasion,  and 
then,  as  well  as  now,  he  had  thought  that 
he  might  assume  that  the  right  rey.  Pre- 
late confined  his  objection  to  the  Acts  al- 
luded to.  He  knew  that  on  a  former  occa- 
sion the  right  rey.  Prelate  stated  that  he 
(the  Lord  Chancellor)  had,  in  opening  this 
case  to  their  Lordships,  dwelt  most  upon 
statutes,  subjects,  and  points  in  respect  to 
which  no  difference  of  opinion  could  be  en- 
tertained— ik&t  upon  the  points  to  which 
there  was  no  opposition  he  had  most  en- 
larged, but  that  he  had  purposely  passed 
lightly  oyer  those  two  Acts  which  his 
right  rey.  Friend  considered  so  mate- 
rial—that he  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  did 
not  pursue  a  magnanimous  course  in 
that  respect,  and  hoped  that  those  two 
Acts  would  have  been  forgotten  in  the 
mass  of  Acts  to  which  the  Bill  referred. 
That  was  the  observation  made  by  his  right 
rev.  Friend,  and  therefore  he  had  assumed 
that  his  right  rev.  Friend  had  no  very  de- 
cided objection  to  any  other  parts  of  the 
Bill.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  1st  of 
Elizabeth — the  Act  of  Supremacy,  as  it 
was  generally  called—that  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment expressed  in  the  fullest  and  most 
comprehensive  terms  the  authority  of  the 
Sovereign  of  this  country  in  all  spiritual 
and  ecclesiastical  matters.  Nothing  could 
be  more  comprehensive,  nothing  could  be 
more  distinct  and  decisive,  than  the  terms 
in  which  that  was  expressed:  no  person 
reading  it  could  entertain  any  doubt  upon 
the  subject.  The  Act  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  impose  an  oath,  calling  upon 
persons  filling  certain  ofiices  to  declare 
their  adherence  to  the  doctrine  so  stated 
in  the  Act  of  Parliament.  In  a  subse- 
quent part  of  the  Act — ^and  here  he  would 


state  ihat  he  was  desirous  only  that  the 
ground  upon  which  he  proceeded  should  be 
distinctly  understood — certain  severe  penal- 
ties were  imposed,  not  upon  persons  who 
should  deny  the  supremacy  of  the  Sove- 
reign, but  upon  persons  who  should  main« 
tain  and  defend  the  spiritual  ecclesiastical 
authority  of  any  foreign  prince,  prelate,  or 
potentate.  Now,  it  was  perfectly  clear, 
that  the  abrogation  of  these  penalties  would 
not  affect  the  rest  of  that  Act.  What  was 
the  state  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  this 
country — not  in  England  alone,  but  in 
these  realms?  The  Act  of  Parliament 
subjected  to  the  penalties  of  high  treason, 
to  the  penalties  of  misprision  of  treason, 
and  the  forfeiture  of  all  personal  property, 
the  individual  who  maintained  or  defended 
the  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  authority  of 
any  foreign  prince  or  prelate  ?  Was  it  not 
a  matter  of  public  notoriety  ?  Did  any 
person  doubt  for  one  moment  that  every 
Roman  Catholic  in  this  Empire,  and  all 
over  the  world,  looked  upon  the  Pope  as 
his  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  head  ?  Was 
it  not  a  fundamental  principle  of  their  re- 
ligion ?  Could  we  entertain  any  doubt 
upon  the  subject  ?  If  any  doubt  were  en- 
tertained upon  the  subject,  he  would  refer 
to  the  speeches  of  the  right  rev.  Prelates 
who  addressed  their  Lordships*  House  when 
this  Act  of  Elizabeth  was  in  progress 
through  Parliament,  It  was  by  them  stated 
in  precise  and  distinct  terms.  There  were 
two  of  their  speeches  now  remaining,  the 
speech  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the 
speech  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  in  which 
they  stated  this  in  most  distinct  and  posi- 
tive terms.  But,  more  than  this,  if  they 
looked  to  the  canons  of  the  Romish  Church, 
they  found  this  doctrine  stated  in  the 
strongest  terms.  No  doubt  could  be  en- 
tertained with  respect  to  it.  Every  Ro- 
man Catholic  clergyman  took  an  oath  that 
he  would  conform  to  those  canons,  and  ad- 
mitted their  validity  to  the  fullest  extent. 
They  might  take  it,  therefore,  as  part  of 
the  fundamental  and  essential  doctrines  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  that  they  re* 
gard  the  Pope  as  their  superior,  as  the 
person  who  had  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual 
jurisdiction  over  them.  But  it  did  not 
rest  there.  Their  Lordships  had  them- 
selves legislatively  acknowledged  it.  He 
now  referred  to  the  oath  which,  by  the  Act 
of  Elizabeth,  was  imposed  upon  persons 
holding  certain  offices — they  were  to  swear 
that  **  no  foreign  prince,  prelate,  or  poten- 
tate, hath,  or  ought  to  have,  any  ecclesias- 
tical or  spiritual  dominion  in  these  realms. " 
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These  were  the  terms  of  the  oath — that 
oath  was  in  force  until  of  late  years.  Their 
Lordships  themselves  had  altered  that  oath 
— they  had  altered  it  out  of  deference  to 
persons  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion. They  found  it  impossible  to  im> 
pose  such  an  oath  upon  their  fellow  coun- 
trymen; and  accordingly  they  struck  out 
the  words  "ecclesiastical  and  spiritual/' 
and  inserted  in  the  place  of  them  "  civil 
and  temporal.*'  After  this,  did  it  not 
appear  clear  the  law  and  the  Legislature 
of  this  country  had  by  this  change  sanc- 
tioned the  doctrine,  that  persons  professing 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  looked  up  to 
the  Pope  as  their  ecclesiastical  and  spiri- 
tual superior  ?  Did  not  their  Lordships 
themselves  allow  it  ?  By  this  alteration  in 
the  oath  had  they  not  permitted  and  sanc- 
tioned it?  When  they  had  allowed  the 
free  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion in  this  country,  and  when  they  knew 
that  this  was  a  fundamental  principle  of 
that  religion,  how  could  they  say,  consist- 
ently with  themselves,  that  when  the  pro- 
fessors of  that  religion  faithfully  discharged 
their  duty  by  maintaining  and  defending 
this  foreign  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  au- 
thority, they  would  subject  these  persons 
to  the  penalties  of  high  treason  and  the 
penalties  of  premunire,  and  that  they  would 
take  from  them  all  their  personal  estate 
and  all  their  personal  possessions  ?  Now, 
this  was  an  inconsistency  which  he  was 
most  anxious  to  remove  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  those  clauses  in  the  Bill.  It  was 
impossible  they  could  retain  those  penal- 
ties. They  had  gone  too  far.  They  should 
not  have  taken  tho  steps  which  they  had 
already  taken,  if  they  were  not  prepared  to 
follow  them  up  with  this  final  step,  in  order 
to  be  consistent  with  themselves.  Then  it 
was  said,  "  But  this  wiU  lead  to  a  great  deal 
of  mischief,  because  we  do  not  know  ex- 
actly what  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  '  spi- 
ritual.'" And  then  it  was  said  that  it 
might  involve  the  absolving  of  subjects 
from  their  oaths  of  allegiance;  to  which  he 
ffave  this  short  and  distinct  answer — that 
if  any  person  in  this  country  circulated  or 
inculcated  immoral  principles,  he  was  ame- 
nable to  the  law,  and  liable  to  be  punished 
by  the  common  law  of  the  country.  The 
common  law  was  sufficient  to  reach  cases 
of  that  description;  and  when  such  cases 
came  into  the  courts  of  justice,  they  would 
be  properly  commented  upon  by  those  who 
presided  over  those  tribunals.  It  had  been 
said  elsewhere,  that  if  they  repealed  this 
law  and  the  penaliieB,  they  would  abro- 


gate and  abolish  the  supremacy  of  the  So- 
vereign. [The  Bishop  of  Exeter:  No, 
no  !  ]  He  was  glad  to  hear  that  this  ob- 
jection was  not  to  be  repeated  to-night, 
although,  on  a  former  night,  they  heard 
many  of  that  description.  But  he  might 
say  that  the  supremacy  of  the  Sove- 
reign of  these  realms  rested  upon  too 
solid  a  foundation  to  be  so  shaken.  It 
did  not  depend  upon  the  Act  of  Parliament 
he  had  referred  to— it  was  a  part  of  die 
common  law  of  the  land.  His  right  rev. 
Friend  had  admitted  it ;  and  he  (the  Lord 
Chancellor)  was  prepared  to  show,  if  the 
proposition  were  repeated  in  this  House, 
that  it  had  been  recognised  by  repeated 
acts  of  the  Legislature ;  that  it  had  been 
laid  down  by  the  Judges  in  all  ages  and  in 
all  times.  In  the  case  of  '*  Cowdry," — so 
we  understood  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
— Lord  Cooke  summed  up  the  whole  sub- 
ject in  a  masterly  manner,  and  showed  that 
by  ancient  and  continued  decisions,  by  Acta 
of  Parliament,  by  long  practice  and  usage, 
it  was  acknowledged  and  established  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  a  doubt  that  the 
supremacy  of  the  Crown  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  was  part  of  the  common  law  of  the 
land.  There  could  be  no  danger,  there- 
fore, in  repealing  those  penalties,  severe  as 
they  were.  There  could  be  no  danger  to 
the  supremacy  itself.  He  would  call  their 
Lordships'  attention  to  what  the  Acts  were 
to  which  he  referred,  and  how  absolutely 
necessary  it  was,  if  they  were  not  repealed, 
that  they  should  at  all  events  be  amended; 
and  that  their  Lordships  ought  to  go  into 
Committee  upon  the  Bill,  in  order  that 
they  should  consider  them.  The  Irish 
Act,  to  which  this  Bill  referred,  was  still 
in  force  in  all  its  intensity.  By  that  Act 
the  party  who  maintained  the  spiritual  su- 
premacy of  the  Pope,  forfeited,  for  his  first 
offence,  all  his  personal  property;  and  for 
his  second  offence  he  was  liable  to  be  punish- 
ed for  a  premunire ;  and  their  Lordships 
were  well  aware  what  the  infliction  of  that 
punishment  was:  it  deprived  the  party  of 
all  his  property,  made  him  a  prisoner  for 
life,  ana  deprived  him  of  all  the  benefit  of 
law ;  so  much  so  that,  as  he  had  stated  on 
a  former  occasion,  it  was  doubtful  whether 
a  person  who  was  subjected  to  a  premunire 
might  not  be  killed  by  any  man  with  im- 
punity. For  the  third  offence,  the  party 
was  guilty  of  high  treason.  So  that  they 
tolerated  the  free  exercise  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  ;  they  knew  that  it  was 
an  essential  and  a  fundamental  part  of 
that  religion  that  its   profesaors  should 
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maintain  and  defend  the  spiritual  autbority 
of  the  Pope ;  that  it  was  incumbent  upon 
them  to  do  bo  ;  that  it  was  a  fundamental 
principle  of  that  religion ;  and  jet,  if  tbej 
did  what  their  Lordships  themselves  sanc- 
tioned, they  said  that  the  parties  should  be 
punished  in  this  severe  manner.  Was  it 
possible  to  maintain  such  a  state  of  the 
law?  He  had  said  that  these  penalties 
were  in  force  in  Ireland  under  ^e  Irish 
Act,  which  it  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
present  Bill  to  repeal.  With  respect  to 
England,  they  had  already  repealed  the 
two  severest  penalties,  those  of  premunire 
and  high  treason;  but  they  had  declared 
that  every  person  offending  in  this  particular 
should,  upon  conviction,  forfeit  his  whole 
personal  estate,  dl  his  leasehold  property 
— all  his  personal  estate  of  whatever  de- 
scription. His  right  rev.  Friend  said, 
'*  What  a  monstrous  thing  it  is  to  introduce 
a  Bill  without  a  preamble  !  You  have  not 
pointed  out  the  necessity  for  repealing 
these  Acts."  Why,  the  thing  spoke  for 
itself;  and  he  exhorted  their  Lordships 
not  to  repeal  one  of  these  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, unless  they  were  satisfied,  on  reading 
them,  that  they  ought  no  longer  to  remain 
upon  the  Statute-book.  Was  it  necessary 
for  him  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  re- 
pealing an  inconsistent,  an  unjust,  and  a 
cruel  law  ?  Was  it  necessary  to  have  a 
preamble  for  that  purpose  ?  He  exhorted 
them  to  strike  out  of  this  Bill  every  Act  of 
Parliament  with  respect  to  which  they  en- 
tertained a  doubt.  Every  one  that  failed 
to  carry  conviction  to  their  minds,  he 
begged  of  them  to  strike  out.  The  right 
rev.  Prelate  had  asked  what  he  intended 
to  do?  And  he  had  told  him  that  he 
would  adopt  this  course,  for  fear  anybody 
should  imagine  that  they  were  impairing  or 
striking  a  blow  at  the  supremacy  of  the 
Crown  by  repealing  these  Acts.  He  pro- 
posed to  introduce  a  proviso  that  the  repeal 
of  a  clause  in  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  should 
not  affect  any  other  provision  of  the  Act, 
nor  call  in  question  nor  affect  the  un- 
doubted supremacy  of  the  Crown,  as  founded 
upon  the  ancient  common  law  of  the  coun- 
try. He  had  thought  that  that  would 
have  satisfied  all  doubts  and  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  his  right  rev.  Friend ;  but  his 
right  rev.  Friend  said,  ''No,  that  won't 
do ;  you  must  inflict  a  penalty  and  a  punish- 
ment." Then  he  (the  Lord  Chancellor) 
said  that  that  would  be  perfectly  inconsis- 
tent with  the  view  he  took  of  the  subject. 
If  it  was  legal  and  proper  to  do  these 
things  to  which  he  had  aUuded — ^if  it  was 


a  fundamental  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  to  entertain  those  opinions,,  and 
parties  entertaining  those  opinions  were 
bound  to  maintain  and  defend  them,  how 
could  they  be  justly  subjected  to  punish- 
ment for  that  ?  His  right  rev.  •  Friend 
wished  to  know  if,  after  repealing  these 
laws,  there  were  any  other  punishment  left 
for  the  offence,  and  if  there  were  no  other 
punishment,  then  he  (the  Lord  Chancellor) 
presumed  that  the  right  rev.  Prelate  would 
strike  out  the  clause  altogether.  It  was 
upon  that  point  that  he  was  at  issue  with 
him.  He  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  said  that 
it  was  no  crime  in  the  Roman  Catholic  to 
maintain  and  defend  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope;  but  that  if  he  did  it  for  mischievous 
purposes  and  circulating  immoral  doctrines 
and  opinions,  he  was  liable  to  punishment 
by  the  common  law ;  but  if  he  merely 
maintained  and  defended,  as  he  was  bound 
to  do,  the  spiritual  authority  of  his  superior, 
then  he  said  that  he  was  guilty  of  no  offence 
against  the  laws  of  his  country.  The 
right  rev.  Prelate  had  asked  his  opinion 
and  that  of  the  learned  Judges  as  to  the 
right  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  maintain 
and  defend  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  in 
spiritual  matters.  He  said  that  it  was  no 
offence  at  common  law  for  them  to  do  so ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  said  that  if  any 
person  improperly,  wantonly,  or  seditiously, 
called  in  question  the  supremacy  of  the 
Crown  of  England — and  that,  it  was  to  be 
observed,  included  the  temporal  as  well  as 
the  spiritual  power  of  the  Crown — if  any 
person  from  any  improper  motive  or  pur- 
pose, or  in  any  improper  manner,  ques- 
tioned that  supremacy,  then  that  person 
would  be  liable  to  a  prosecution  at  common 
law;  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  if  the 
learned  Judges  were  consulted  they  would 
so  determine.  The  next  question  to  which 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  invite  their 
Lordships'  attention,  had  reference  to  the 
1 3th  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  By  that  Act  the 
importation  of  bulls,  or  any  writings,  for 
any  purpose,  from  the  court  of  Rome,  made 
the  persons  bringing  them  into  this  country 
liable  to  the  penalties  of  high  treason.  That 
Act  still  formed  part  of  the  statute  law  of 
the  realm.  Whether  that  Act  ought  to  be 
repealed,  amended,  varied,  or  altered,  was 
a  fitting  subject  for  consideration  in  Com- 
mittee, rather  than  for  discussion  in  the 
present  stage  of  the  Bill.  Whenever  that 
question  might  be  disposed  of»  there  was 
one  circumstance  which  he  hoped  that 
noble  Lords  would  bear  in  mind,  namely, 
the  notoriety  of  the  fact  that  bulls,  re- 
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scripts,  and  other  writings,  were  constantly 

Sassing  into  this  conntrj  from  Rome.  The 
isciples  of  that  church  receiyed  those  do- 
cimients  in  spite  of  its  heing  considered 
hj  the  law  of  England,  that  their  doing  so 
was  high  treason  ;  and  that  sort  of  inter- 
course had  gone  on  and  still  went  on  re- 
gularlj  between  the  Roman  Catholic  inha- 
bitants of  this  country  and  the  see  of  Rome. 
He  appealed  to  noble  Lords  who  knew  this 
matter  much  better  than  he  did  to  confirm 
this  statement.  The  fact  had,  indeed, 
been  so  stated  to  him  by  a  noble  Lord  who 
was  conversant  with  this  subject.  It  had 
been  so  prored  at  their  Lordships'  bar  on 
a  recent  occasion.  In  the  Sussex  Peerage 
case  a  dignitary  of  the  Romish  church  had 
appeared  at  their  Lordships'  bar,  and  from 
his  evidence  it  was  clear  that  communica- 
tions were  constantly  carried  on  with  the 
court  of  Rome.  And  they  winked  and 
connived  at  it !  Was  that  a  proper  state  of 
the  law  ?  They  knew  it  was  taking  place 
every  day ;  they  winked  and  connived  at 
it,  and  tncy  did  not  dare  to  prosecute  it. 
What  a  state  of  law  was  that !  How  de- 
grading that  the  law  should  be  in  that 
state !  They  were  bound  to  tolerate  it — 
they  must  suffer  it ;  in  consistency  even 
with  their  ovm  legislation  they  ought  to 
sanction  it.  They  ought  not  to  say  that 
the  law  should  be  a  dead  letter.  But  then 
it  was  said,  that  if  they  repealed  that  Act 
of  Parliament  they  would  open  the  door  to 
the  introduction  of  bulls  for  political  pur- 
poses, directed  against  the  Crown,  or  di- 
rected against  the  Government,  or  against 
the  temporal  interests  of  private  indivi- 
duals ;  and  then  the  right  rev.  Prelate  had 
stated  former  occasions  upon  which  a  tem- 
poral and  supreme  authority  had  been  as- 
sumed by  the  Pope ;  he  had  referred  to 
the  case,  when,  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
mands of  Napoleon,  the  Pope  had  released 
from  their  allegiance  thb  subjects  of  Louis 
XVIII. ;  when  a  number  of  Catholic  bishops 
of  France  were  in  one  day  deprived  of 
their  sees:  ho  had  also  made  aUusion  to 
Pope  Gregory  VII.  attempting  to  depose 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  absolving  his 
subjects  from  their  allegiance.  He  had 
also  alluded  to  Pins  V.,  whose  conduct  had 
led  to  the  Act  alluded  to  by  the  right  rev. 
Prelate.  Now  in  all  the  cases  referred  to, 
he  felt  as  much  and  equal  indignation  with 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  at  this  insolent  as- 
sumption of  power.  He  was  quite  sure 
that  their  Lordships  must  concur  in  the 
sentiment  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate,  that 
nothing  conld  bo  more  injurioos  to  the 


public  interests  and  welfare  than  that  a 
power  should  be  permitted  to  be  assumed 
by  any  foreign  prelate  or  priest  to  inter- 
fere in  the  affairs  of  another  country. 
This,  he  said,  did  indeed  excite  his  in- 
dignation. And  when  he  said  this,  he  re- 
membered that  the  Roman  Catholic  chunh 
never  retraced  its  steps — ^never  abandoned 
that  course  which  it  had  once  entered  upon 
— never  consented  to  undo  that  which  it 
had  once  done.  They  all  knew  that  Ore* 
gory  VII.  and  Pius  V.  had  been  canonized, 
and  that  these  acts  of  theirs  were  made 
the  subject  of  eulogy.  They  all  knew  that 
a  part  of  the  ceremony  of  their  annual 
commemoration  was  to  peruse  the  memo- 
rials of  these  individuals,  to  extol  their 
character,  and  to  celebrate  the  very  acta 
which  he  referred  to.  They  all  knew  that 
the  canons  of  that  church  never  varied — 
that  that  church  never  receded  from  any 
position  it  had  laid  down.  They  all  knew 
that  the  power  of  deposing  monarchs  and 
absolving  subjects  from  allegiance  formed 
a  portion  of  the  body  of  the  canons  of  the 
Romish  church,  and  they  all  knew  that 
every  member  of  the  Roman  Catholie 
church,  and  erery  priest,  whether  regular 
or  secular,  swore  to  the  truth,  undoubi- 
ingly,  of  those  laws ;  and  all  these  facts, 
he  said,  were  calculated  to  excite  his  indig- 
nation. But,  then,  did  they  apply  to  the 
present  case  ?  It  was  sufficient  for  him  to 
say,  that  the  common  law  was  sufficient 
to  protect  them  from  any  such  encroach- 
ments. He  laid  down  tins  position — ^that 
if  any  person  introduced  a  bull  directed 
against  the  Crown,  directed  against  the 
Government,  or  directed  against  the  tem- 
poral interests  of  any  individual,  the  com- 
mon law  was  strong  enough  to  meet  and 
punish  all  such  persons.  The  common  law 
was  strong  enough  for  all  these  purposes. 
For  instance,  as  to  the  cases  referred  to  by 
the  right  reverend  Prelate,  upon  bulls  of 
excommunication.  According  to  the  Act 
of  Edward  I.,  the  bringing  in  of  such  bulls 
to  be  put  into  effect  against  any  individual, 
would  subject  the  parties  to  the  penalties 
of  high  treason;  and  Lord  Coke,  in  com- 
menting upon  this  case — namely,  upon  tho 
excommunication  of  Pius  V.,  olraerved, 
that  if  a  person  were  guilty  of  high  treason 
for  introducing  such  a  bull  against  a  private 
indiridual,  it  fortiori  they  must  be  consi- 
dered guilty  of  the  crime  when  the  bull 
was  directed  against  the  Sovereign.  By 
the  Statute  of  Richard  II.,  pasMfd  long 
before  the  Act  so  often  referred  to,  the  in- 
troduetion  and  publication  ef  any  boQ  dt« 
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reeled  against  the  Sovereign  or  Govern- 
ment for  any  political  purpose,  subjected 
the  parties  to  the  penalties  of  a  premunire. 
Was  it  then  necessary  to  keep  this  Act  of 
Parliament  on  the  Statute-book  ?  He  knew 
it  would  be  said,  what  was  the  use  of  re- 
pealing this  law,  when  other  laws  relating 
to  the  same  subject  were  still  to  remain  in 
full  operation  ?  His  answer  to  this  was, 
that  the  words  in  the  Act  of  Elicabeth 
were  so  comprehensive  as  to  embrace  the 
most  innocent  communications  with  the 
Court  of  Rome,  that  they  had  an  operative 
effect  upon  intercourse  between  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  head  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  to  which  there  could  exist  no  fair 
or  rational  objection?  It  was  then,  he 
thought,  necessary  that  that  Act  should  be 
repealed  or  modified :  and  the  question 
which  he  had  to  consider,  and  on  which  he 
had  entertained  some  doubt,  was,  whether 
they  ought  to  qualify  it  in  some  way,  or 
leave  it  to  the  common  law  to  come  into 
operation  as  the  case  of  necessity  should 
arise  ?  Now  he  felt  this — ^that  if  they  at- 
tempted to  draw  nice  distinctions,  and  to 
make  nice  definitions,  there  was  great 
danger  of  their  falling  into  error;  and  they 
might  do  what  they  never  intended  upon  a 
subject  that  was  too  obscure  for  verbal  le- 
gislation. Therefore  it  was  that  he  had 
oome  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  would  be 
much  better  to  repeal  the  Act  entirely, 
and  to  rely  upon  the  vigour  of  the  common 
law  to  prevent  abuses.  This  was  the  opin- 
ion that  he  entertained,  with  deference  to 
their  Lordships,  and  this  he  would  submit 
to  them  when  they  came  to  consider  this 
Bill  in  Committee.  At  the  outset  he  had 
expressed  his  desire  that  the  measure 
should  pass  with  the  general  concurrence 
of  their  Lordships,  and  with  the  concur- 
rence even  of  his  right  rev.  Friend.  No- 
thing could  be  of  more  importance  than 
that  a  measure  of  this  description  should 
not  appear  to  be  hurried;  and  therefore  it 
was,  that  if  any  of  their  Lordships  were 
disposed  that  the  Motion  of  his  right  rev. 
Friend  should  be  agreed  to,  that  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Judges  should  be  taken  on  the 
subject,  though  he  did  not  think  it  at  all 
necessary ;  still,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
satisfaction  to  every  one,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  objections,  he  would  be 
content  that  such  opinion  should  be  taken. 
In  that  case  he  would  not  oppose  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  right  rev.  Prelate;  but  he  again 
said,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary,  but  he 
now  left  it  to  the  wisdom  of  their  Lord- 
ihipBi  and  upon  their  judgment  and  dis- 


crimination he  relied  that  the  measure 
would  be  allowed  to  pass  into  a  law. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  wished  to  address  a 
very  few  words  to  their  Lordships,  as  he 
had  been  called  upon  by  the  right  rev. 
Prelate  to  give  an  answer  upon  the  points 
which  had  been  stated  by  him.  His  opinion 
upon  those  points  coincided  with  the  an- 
swer that  had  been  given  by  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend.  They  had  an  undoubted 
right,  according  to  the  ancient  practice  of 
that  House,  to  put  questions  to  the  learned 
Judges  upon  matters  relating  to  legislative 
measures;  but,  then,  those  questions 
ought  not  to  be  put  except  in  cases  of 
doubt  and  difiiculty.  The  learned  Judges 
could  not  give  answers  in  cases  of  doubt 
and  difficulty  without  requiring  a  consi- 
derable time  for  their  determination.  For 
instance,  they  had  put  a  question  to  the 
learned  Judges  ten  months  ago,  and  they 
could  not  receive  an  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion until  next  Tuesday.  If  the  questions 
were  not  doubtful,  they  ought  not  to  be 
put  to  the  learned  Judges;  and  in  this  case 
they  ought  not  to  do  so,  when  by  putting 
the  questions  they  must  postpone  this 
measure  to  next  Session.  He  entirely 
agreed  with  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
in  the  answers  that  he  had  given  to  the 
questions  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate.  He 
said  that  to  extol,  defend,  or  maintain  the 
power  of  a  foreign  priest  in  this  country, 
was  an  ofience.  He  entirely  agreed  with  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  in  the  indigna- 
tion he  had  expressed  that  any  foreign 
priest  should  assume  a  temporal  or  even  a 
spiritual  power,  not  only  within  this  realm, 
but  in  any  other  kingdom,  except  that  in 
which  that  priest  resided  as  a  temporal 
prince;  and  this  was  an  opinion  on  which 
the  French  monarchy  had  acted  :  they 
would  allow  the  foreign  priest  to  have  no 
power  within  their  realm,  even  though  that 
priest  called  the  French  monarch  *'  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Church."  The  French 
Sovereign  happened  to  be  a  very  powerful 
monarch,  and  therefore  he  was  called  "  the 
eldest  son;"  but  it  might  be  doubted  that 
if  not  powerful  he  wotdd  not  be  so  called; 
but  like  the  eldest  sons  of  many  powerful 
monarchies,  he  was  not  disposed  to  yield 
much  to  his  respected  parent,  and  had 
always  maintained  adverse  rights  to  those 
claimed  by  the  foreign  priest,  even  in  spi- 
ritual matters;  for  France  would  receive 
no  communication  from  the  Pope,  unless 
authority  was  given  to  it  by  a  rescript,  or, 
as  they  termed  it,  by  an  exequatur.  Now, 
if  any  one  by  language  maintained  the  su« 
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premacj  of  the  Pope  for  an  unlawfal  pur- 
pose, or  in  seditions  langnage,  so  as  to  be 
an  insult  and  an  affiront  to  the  supremacy 
of  his  lawful  Soyereign — ^for  he  could  ima- 
gine it  could  be  so  entertained  as  to  amount 
to  a  serious  offence,  so  even  as  to  amount 
to  a  seditious  libel,  or  eren  to  amount  to  a 
treasonable  offence — ^he  had  to  give  the 
same  answer  which  had  been  given  by  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  the  common  law  would  reach 
them :  but  there  was  no  punishment  by 
ancient  statute  or  by  common  law  for  im- 
porting bulls,  or  rescripts,  or  writings, 
from  Rome,  of  a  spiritusd  or  temporal  na- 
ture, provided  they  did  not  contain  any- 
thing seditious,  blasphemous,  or  immoral. 
They  were  regarded,  in  fact,  as  in  the  same 
light  with  any  other  writing  not  coming 
from  Rome.  Now,  the  bull  that  had  given 
rise  to  the  13th  Elizabeth  was  ope  of  the 
most  monssrous  that  had  ever  passed  from 
the  Court  of  Rome.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Act  was  passed  by  Parlia- 
ment when  its  members  saw  a  bull  of  ex- 
communication against  Queen  Elizabeth, 
absolving  her  subjects  from  their  allegi- 
ance, impudently  affixed  to  the  gate  of  the 
Bishop  of  London's  palace,  and  also  affixed 
to  the  gate  of  the  palace  of  the  King  of 
France,  who  received  it  with  the  same 
scorn  and  abhorrence  with  which  the  pre- 
sent monarch  would  receive  any  such  in- 
strument if  directed  against  the  Sovereign 
of  this  realm.  Such  an  act  was  not  mere 
sedition — it  was  high  treason.  Whoever 
had  affixed  that  document,  calling  upon 
the  subjects  of  the  Queen  to  renounce 
their  allegiance,  had  committed  an  overt 
act  of  high  treason.  High  treason  con- 
sisted in  the  mind  ;  and  such  might  be  re- 
garded as  an  overt  act  of  treason.  Let  no 
man,  therefore,  suppose  that  the  importing 
bulls  from  Rome  could  be  permitted,  or  that 
they  would  not  be  punished  like  any  other 
writings  if  they  were  blasphemous,  sediti- 
ous, or  immoral.  Upon  the  points  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  right  rev.  Prelate  had 
asked,  he  said  he  had  no  doubt  whatever. 
He  did  deprecate  sending  these  questions  to 
the  Judges :  it  would  be  would  be  giving 
them  needless  trouble,  and  putting  a  stop  to 
a  most  salutary  measure.  If  questions  were 
to  be  put  to  the  Judges,  he  would  have 
them  asked,  if  a  person  ceasing  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
becoming  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
or  of  any  Dissenting  sect,  could  be  still 
subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  theEcdesi- 
Mtical  Courts  ?    Thi«  was  a  question  which 


he  believed  had  been  decided  by  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Denman)  behind 
him. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  explained. 
He  was  not  to  be  understood  as  having  re- 
commended that  these  questions  should  be 
put  to  the  Judges. 

Lord  DENMAN  had  heard  with  very 
great  satisfaction  that  the  right  rev.  Pre- 
late was  willing  to  accept  the  opinions  of 
the  noble  Lords  in  that  House  who  were 
connected  with  the  profession  of  the  law  ; 
as  by  the  right  rev.  Prelate's  doing  so,  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  withdrsw  the 
Judges  from  the  heavy  avocations  that 
were  now  pressing  upon  them.  He  would 
take  the  liberty  of  saying  on  their  part 
that  if  a  doubt  could  be  entertained  on 
these  points,  they  would  sacrifice  their  own 
convenience,  or  even  the  public  conveni- 
ence, to  resolve  that  doubt.  He  had  heard 
with  considerable  surprise  the  right  rev.  Pre- 
late express  something  like  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  Crown  of  England  was  an  Impe- 
rial Crown,  or  whether,  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land in  former  times,  there  could  be  any  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  the  Pope  which 
could  affect  that  imperial  power.  As  to  the 
days  of  King  John  and  the  Pope,  when  the 
Pope  spake  of  John  as  his  vassal,  it  was  one 
of  which  they  might  feel  the  degradation, 
whilst  they  were  aware  that  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  ancient  laws  and  Constitution 
of  England.  The  SUtute  of  Elizabeth 
revived  the  Statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  which 
declared  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  as  it 
existed  from  all  times.  So  much  was  this 
the  case,  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  the 
Judges  in  the  time  when  the  Pope  had  the 
greatest  authority  in  this  kingdom,  these 
Catholic  Judges  would  on  this  very  point 
have  given  the  same  answer  which  the 
Protestant  Judges  now  would  be  prepared 
to  give.  The  reign  of  King  John  was  no 
more  to  be  referred  to  than  Uiat  of  Charles 
the  Second,  or  any  other  monarch.  In 
the  reign  which  followed  that  of  John, 
persons  were  punished  over  and  over  again 
for  submitting  to  the  interference  of  the 
Pope,  and  givmg  effect  to  it.  He  would 
refer  the  right  rev.  Prekte  to  Cowdry's 
case,  with  which  no  doubt  he  was  familiar: 
but  in  fact,  upon  going  through  the  list  of 
our  kings  at  that  period,  numerous  in- 
stances would  be  found  under  every  reign 
to  prove  that  the  law  was — ^that  the  Crown 
was  the  head  of  the  Church  in  this  coun- 
try, and  that  those  who  supported  the  au- 
thority of  the  Pope  were  subject  to  the 
aercrest  penalties — banishment  for  life»  lost 
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of  life,  and  all  sorts  of  severe  pu&islimeiiis. 
Therefore  he  had  not  the  least  hesitation 
in  answering  the  questions  of  the  right  rev. 
Prelate  as  hoth  his  nohle  and  learned 
Friends  had  answered  them ;  for  he  had 
no  douht  on  the  suhject,  that  no  document 
which  should  proceed  from  Rome,  either  in 
the  shape  of  a  hull,  or  in  any  other  charac- 
ter, could  he  circulated  in  this  country 
with  impunity,  if  it  inculcated  anything  de- 
rogatory to  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  or 
tended  to  promote  sedidon  or  to  carry  into 
effect  any  of  those  ohjects  with  which  the 
courts  of  law  could  deal  when  they  were 
brought  before  them.  The  authority  rested 
upon  the  common  law  of  the  land,  which  was 
well  understood,  and  which  no  doubt  would 
be  put  in  force  if  the  necessity  arose. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  begged  permission 
to  add  a  few  words  to  what  had  been  said 
by  his  noble  and  learned  Friends.  Some 
persons  had  supposed  that  by  the  Queen's 
supremacy,  and  by  the  doctrine  that  the 
Queen  was  the  head  of  the  Church,  was 
meant  that  Her  Majesty  might  do  anything 
she  pleased  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  alter 
the  liturgy  or  the  Articles  of  the  Church. 
But  this  notion  was  most  erroneous.  The 
Queen  was,  as  he  hoped  she  always  would 
be,  over  all  persons,  and  in  all  causes,  ec- 
clesiastical and  civil,  supreme:  that  was 
what  was  meant  by  the  supremacy  of  the 
Soyereign  of  this  realm,  and  that  supre- 
macy, by  the  common  law  of  England,  the 
Sovereign  had  always  exercised,  for  the 
Statute  of  the  1st  Ehzabeth  was  only  de- 
claratory of  the  law  of  England  from  time 
immemorial.  With  regard  to  the  question 
whether,  after  these  penalties  should  be 
abolished,  a  Rpman  Catholic  could  assert 
the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  he 
should  say  that,  undoubtedly,  that  would 
and  ought  to  be  the  case,  that  supre- 
macy being  only  the  spiritual  suprema- 
cy, and  not  implying  any  temporal  control 
or  power  in  this  country.  If  any  bull 
should  be  issued,  calling  upon  the  subjects 
of  this  country  to  act  in  any  manner  con- 
trary to  law,  the  persons  importing  such  a 
document,  and  the  persons  obeying  such 
injunctions,  would  be  liable  to  pimishment. 
He  rejoiced  that  the  Bill  had  been  brought 
in,  and  rej6iced  that  it  was  likely  to  pass 
with  so  much  unanimity ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  must  say,  that  unless  some  idte- 
rior  measures  were  adopted,  the  Pope 
would  have  more  authority  in  England  than 
he  ought  to  have,  and  than  he  possessed 
in  Italy,  in  Spain,  in  France,  or  in  Austria. 
Be  should  strongly  recommend  the  Go- 
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vemment  of  this  country  to  have  a  concor- 
dat with  His  Holiness  the  Pope.  Until 
such  a  measure  was  resorted  to,  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  this  country  would  not  be  un- 
der due  control,  nor  would  there  be  due 
discrimination  between  the  authority  which 
might  be  legitimately  exercised  by  the 
Pope,  and  that  species  of  authority  which 
ought  not  to  be  exercised  by  any  Sovereign 
in  a  foreign  country.  There  was  no  ob- 
stacle to  our  communicating  with  the  Pope 
as  a  sovereign  prince.  Diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  that  pontiff  were  not  interdicted 
by  any  of  our  statutes,  and  he  thought  that 
such  negociations  with  the  Pope  as  a  sove- 
reign prince,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
concordat,  embracing  England  and  Ireland, 
would  be  a  highly  desirable  measure  ;  and 
he  hoped  that  after  this  Bill  should  have 
been  passed,  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  be  turned  to  a  subject 
which  he  considered  to  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  considered  what 
had  been  stated  by  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
and  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  as  con- 
taining serious  errors  in  regard  to  ther  state 
of  opinion  in  Europe,  and  as  casting  a  stain 
upon  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  which  was 
not  deserved.  On  a  former  occasion,  he 
had  explained  to  the  House  that  there  was 
a  very  great  difference  between  the  dogmas 
of  faith  and  matters  of  discipline.  He  ob- 
jected to  conclusions  being  drawn  from  the 
past  history  of  the  usurpations  of  the  Papal 
power  and  the  conduct  of  weak  monarchs, 
of  what  were  the  doctrines  or  the  adopted 
principles  of  Rome.  Matters  of  faith  were 
held  to  be  immutable,  and  were  founded 
on  the  great  truths  of  Christianity ;  but 
the  manner  and  the  means  of  propagating 
that  faith  changed  with  the  change  of 
times,  or  the  different  dispositions  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiffs.  He  had  endeavoured 
on  a  former  night  to  illustrate  this  differ- 
ence, by  showing  the  horror  in  which  the 
past  policy  of  Rome  was  viewed  by  the 
most  enlightened  Catholics  of  the  pre- 
sent day;  but  on  this  occasion  he  would 
use  not  his  own  words,  but  he  would 
appeal  to  documents  which  both  the  right 
rev.  Prelate  and  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  had  consulted ;  from  which  alone^ 
he  maintained,  the  exact  results  of  tho 
opinions  and  practices  of  Rome  could  be 
obtained  on  this  question.  He  referred 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  for  a  refutation  of 
his  error  to  the  answers  given  by  the  fa* 
oulties  of  divinity  in  the  great  colleges  of 
E.urope,  to  questions  put  to  th^m  in  th^ 
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time  of  Mr.  Pitt.  He  referred  to  the 
luiawerB  from  Louyam*  one  of  the  meet 
celebrated  of  those  colleges.  The  first 
question  was,  whether  the  Pope  or  cardi- 
nals, or  any  body  of  individuals  in  the 
Church  of  Borne,  had  any  civU  authority, 
or  jurisdiction,  or  pre-eminence  whaterer, 
within  the  reabn  of  England?  The  se- 
cond, could  the  Pope,  or  cardinals,  or  any 
body  of  individuals  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
depose  the  Sovereign  of  England,  or  ab- 
solve subjects  of  His  Majesty  from  their 
oath  of  ailegianee  9  The  third,  was  there 
any  tenet  in  the  Catholic  faith  by  which 
Catholics  were  justified  in  not  keeping 
£uth  with  heretics,  or  other  persons  differ* 
ing  from  them  in  religious  opinion  in  any 
transaction,  either  of  a  public  or  a  private 
nature?  The  faculty  of  divinity  at  Lou- 
vain  assembled,  and  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  answer  the  first  and  second 
queries  in  the  negative.  To  the  third 
query  the  answer  was,  that  the  sove- 
reign power  of  the  State  was  in  civil  mat- 
ters subordinate  to  God  alone,  and  was  no- 
wise subject  to  or  dependent  upon  any  other 
E^wer,  even  though  it  be  a  spiritual  power, 
e  called  the  attention  of  nis  noble  and 
learned  Friend  to  this  answer,  inasmuch  as 
it  met  directly  his  statement.  It  also  stated 
that  no  power  could  deprive  the  Throne  of 
these  realms  of  its  temporal  rights,  govem< 
ment,  jurisdiction,  or  pre-eminence;  and 
that  no  power,  not  even  the  Catholic 
Church  assembled  in  a  general  council, 
could  free  the  subject  from  his  oath  of  al- 
legiance, or  deprive  the  sovereign  of  his 
rights,  or  restrain  or  weaken  the  bond  of 
union  between  the  sovereign  and  his  peo- 
ple. "  These  things,"  they  added,  **  have 
been  done ;  for  the  justice  of  them  let  the 
doers  answer.'*  The  answer  continued  in 
the  same  strain,  saying,  that  there  was  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  authority  and 
power  of  the  Church  of  Rome  of  interfering 
with  the  government  of  any  other  country 
did  not  in  any  way  exist.  And  he  would 
here  beg  to  remind  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend,  that  it  was  hj  no  concordat  that 
this  power  was  obtamed.  The  Govern* 
ment  of  Austria  allowed  no  commnnica- 
tion  whatever  to  take  place  between  Rome 
and  the  clergy  of  the  kingdom  of  Aus- 
tria, save  through  the  bishons;  and  these 
latter  could  not  make  a  cnarge  without 
tnbmittbg  it  to  the  approval  of  tbe  Go- 
Temment.  Ther  coula  not  publish  a  re- 
script without  the  consent  of  the  State. 
A  eonoordat  bad  been  agreed  to  with  re- 
gard to  Lombardy,  but  nerer  as  &r  aa 


Austria  Proper  was  ooncenied.  Like  any 
other  temporal  power,  the  Court  of  Rome 
occasionally  tried  to  usurp  temporal  do- 
minion; but  when  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
said  that  no  alteration,  no  abandonment  of 
a  power  once  claimed  by  Rome  could  take 
place,  he  should  beg  to  tell  the  right  rev. 
Prelate  that  the  whole  discipline  of  Rome 
was  matter  of  policy  for  the  time  being, 
and  that  it  might  be  changed  for  the  mo- 
ment at  any  time.  It  was  true  that  they 
never  recalled  a  bull,  as  they  repealed  Acta 
of  Parliament  here;  but  they  issued  othen 
in  opposition  to  it,  so  much  so  as  to  con- 
tradict every  word  of  the  former  bull,  but 
at  the  same  time  without  announcing  ita 
repeaL  The  error  into  which  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  had  fallen  was,  in  coiu 
founding  dogmas  and  matters  of  faith, 
which  were  purely  questions  of  religious 
belief,  with  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  which  was  mere  matter  of  policy ; 
which  a  person  might  be  a  Catholie  wioi* 
out  conforming  to,  and  which  he  was  even  al- 
lowed to  contravene  in  some  cases,  as  thej 
would  find  in  the  history  of  Europe  to  have 
been  the  case  again  and  again,  without 
the  parties  being  supposed  to  have  aban- 
doned the  Catholic  faith  in  so  doing.  In 
justice  to  his  noble  and  learned  Friend,  be 
felt  bound  to  state,  that  when  he  (Lord 
Beaumont)  had  introduced  the  original 
Bill  to  which  the  right  roT.  Prelate  had 
alluded,  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  siiff- 
gested  that  he  should  abandon  the  Bifi, 
promising  to  bring  forward  in  the  next 
Session  a  complete  measure,  which  would 
repeal  all  the  objectionable  statutes.  He 
declined  aocedmg  to  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend's  suggestion,  but  urgedhim  to  adopt, 
at  least,  the  parts  cf  the  Bill  on  which,  ne 
believed,  there  would  no  discussion  arise. 
His  (Lord  Beaumont's)  BUI  was  finally 
carried,  although  in  a  mutilated  form ;  but 
by  persisting  in  forcing  the  subject  on  the 
notice  of  tho  House,  he  had  obtained  a 
pledge  from  tho  Government  that  the 
recommendation  of  the  Criminal  Law  Com* 
missioners  should  be  finally  adopted.  His 
noble  and  learned  Friend  aaid  that  the 
Bill  in  that  shape  was  very  imperfect, 
and  that  a  great  deal  more  of  the  enact- 
ments ought  to  have  been  repealed;  and  he 
then  said,  he  would  bring  in  the  Bill  which 
was  now  before  the  House  as  soon  as  he 
could  obtain  sufficient  informatioQ  to  pre- 
pare  it.  He  would  with  these  lenarka 
conclude,  after  again  begging  the  right 
rev.  Prelate  to  leMllect,  wtoi  next  he  re- 
foned  to  aatlen  like  thepreaent^  not  la 
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eonfound  the  dogmas  of  faith  with  what 
were  mere  events  of  history ;  and  that  he 
hjno  means  palfiated  the  ebarge  by  ex- 
empting from  it  those  memhers  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  persuasion  whom  chanced 
to  be  in  that  House,  because  he  (Lord 
Beaumont)  could  declare  positively  that 
what  the  right  rev.  Prelate  had  stated  to 
be  dogmas,  were  by  no  means  the  doctrines 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

The  Bishop  of  EXETER,  in  reply,  said 
the  noble  Baron  had  thought  fit  to  call 
tlieir  Lordships'  attention  to  the  answers 
given  by  certain  Universities,  denying  that 
the  doctrines  he  had  referred  to  were  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  When 
he  (the  Bbhop  of  Exeter)  last  addressed 
^eir  Lordships,  he  had  brought  a  case 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  these  declarations, 
in  which  the  Pope  had  actually  exercised 
the  deposing  power;  and  he  was  sorry  to 
lay  this  was  not  the  latest  instance,  for  the 
Pope  had,  within  the  last  five  years,  ad- 
dressed axk  alloeution  to  the  Lrish,  com- 
plaining of  the  ecmduct  of  the  Spanish 
Government  towards  the  Catholie  clergy 
of  that  country,  in  eonfiscatii^  their  pro- 
perty, and  declaring  of  his  own  authority, 
9tero  motu — ^it  was  the  present  Pope— thai 
all  the  acts  of  that  Government  were  ab- 
solutely null  Then,  was  he  to  be  told 
that  ilus  was  not  a  point  which  they  were 
to  regard  with  some  suspicion  ?  A  noble 
and  learned  Lord  who  had  left  the  House 
(Lord  Campbell)  had  told  their  Lordships 
that  if  this  Bill  passed  the  Pope  would 
become  more  powerful  here  thanr  in  any 
State  in  Europe,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
tiiat  something  ulterior  should  be  done. 
This  was  a  strange  state  of  things.  This 
was  a  reason  why  the  Bin  should  not  pass 
till  those  other  measures  were  introduced. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  said,  "  Let  us 
pass  the  BiD;  and  when  we  have  passed  it, 
it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  do  what 
has  not  yet  been  done-— enter  into  a  concor- 
dat with  the  Pope."  A  more  dangerous 
and  a  more  unconstitutional  policy  had 
never  been  proposed.  It  was  very  true 
that,  if  this  Bill  did  pass,  this  country 
would  become  more  subject  to  the  Pope 
^an  any  other  country  in  Europe.  Was 
not  this  a  very  strong  reason  why  ihey 
were  bound  to  keep  the  security  they  at 
Resent  had  on  the  Statute-book.  He  had 
no  hestation  in  saying  that  he  did  not 
bdieve  it  possible  to  devise  any  law  that 
should  make  the  introduction  of  bulls, 
generally,  free  from  penal  consequences, 
without  aa  effect  injurious  to  the  safety  and 


well-being  of  the  community.  The  only 
way,  he  verily  believed,  was  to  forbid  them 
absolutely.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  forbad 
them  absolutely;  and  all  the  great  states- 
men of  Queen  Elizabeth's  day  held  the 
same  opinion,  and  had  put  that  opinion 
upon  record.  On  this  account  he  should 
feel  himself  called  upon,  when  they  went 
into  Committee,  to  oppose  that  part  of  the 
Bill.  He  acknowledged  thankfully  the 
kindness  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lords  in 
giving  to  him,  or  rather  to  the  House,  their 
judicial  opinion.  He  was  now  spared  the 
necessity  of  applying  to  the  Judges.  He 
would  not  press  that.  But  how  did  the 
case  stand  ?  It  was  declared  by  the  nobld 
and  learned  Lords  that  the  law  of  England, 
if  this  Act  were  removed  from  the  Statute- 
book,  did  not  afford  them  any  security 
against  Papal  bulls  in  general :  they  had 
security  in  that  law  against  sedition  and 
treason,  but  not  against  bulls  generally. 
Why,  then,  he  would  say,  it  gave  them  no 
security  at  all;  znasmuch  as  it  was  alto* 
gether  impossible  to  frame  any  indictment, 
excepting  that  now  in  force — ^the  absolute 
prohibition — ^to  meet  the  case  of  seditious 
doctrines,  not  directly  applied  to  England, 
covertly  sought  to  be  introduced.  They 
could  not  meet  those  doctrines  with  any 
indictment  whatever;  and  it  was  for  this 
reason  that  countries  of  continental  Europe, 
even  those  in  community  with  the  Pope, 
found  it  necessary  to  put  restrictions  upon 
the  dissemination  of  aoctrines  so  danger- 
ous. The  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the 
Woolsack  had  declared,  that  what  they 
tolerated  tbey  ought  to  sanction.  To  that 
principle  he  (the  Bishop  of  Exeter)  most 
distinctly  objected.  They  permitted,  and 
so  long  as  they  couH  do  so  without  imminent 
and  manifest  danger  to  their  own  Constitu- 
tion, he  trusted  they  would  continue  to 
permit,  in  a  spirit  of  tolerance,  the  free 
exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
But  they  were  not  to  sanction  that  religion; 
they  were  to  look  upon  it  with  dread  and 
jealousy  in  all  those  particulars  in  which 
they  knew  it  to  be  dangerous.  Let  those 
individuals  who  believed  in  the  Pope's  su- 
premacy practise  their  religion;  but  let  not 
the  extolling  and  setting  forth  of  that  power 
be  sanctioned  and  approved  of.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  the  free  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion; it  was  no  disability  to  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  their  religion;  and  therefore  let 
the  setting  forth  of  those  opinions  be  pre- 
vented. He  would  remind  their  Lordships 
that  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Lords  was,  Uiat  the  supremacy 
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of  the  Crown  was  an  esseatial  and  integral 
part  of  the  Constitution  of  this  countrj, 
and  that  that  supremacy  cannot  be  gain- 
said with  impunity.  He  had  anticipated 
that  answer.  His  argument  was  founded 
on  that  belief;  and  he  was  astonished  at 
hearing  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  say  that  he  (the  Bishop  of  Exeter) 
had,  in  any  expression,  impeached  the  in- 
dependence of  the  British  Crown.  He  had 
stated  that  it  was  a  free  and  independent 
Crown,  free  from  all  the  interference  of 
the  Pope;  and  saying  that,  he  had  insisted 
that  they  were  not  to  be  brought  into  an 
acknowledgment  of  any  supremacy  but  that 
of  the  Crown.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lords  informed  them  that  it  was  an  offence 
at  common  law  to  extol  the  power  of  the 
Pope  in  a  seditious  manner,  but  that  it  was 
no  offence  at  common  law  to  extol  the  power 
of  the  Pope  generally.  If  that  were  the  case, 
then  he  thought  it  necessary  to  take  some 
measure  to  meet  the  danger  to  which  such 
a  consideration  exposed  them.  A  similar 
obseryation  had  been  made  relative  to 
Papal  bulls  :  nothing  in  common  law  was- 
opposedto  them,  per  se;  but  it  was  for 
that  very  reason  that  the  wise  statesmen  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  forbad  them  generally. 
Such  had  been  the  policy  hitherto  pursued; 
and  if  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  pressed 
this  measure  upon  the  House,  and  by  the 
weight  of  his  high  authority  should  induce 
their  Lordships  to  pass  it,  he,  as  well  as 
their  Lordships — ^but  he  more  especially — 
would  be  responsible  to  the  present  genera- 
tion, to  posterity,  and  to  a  higher  tribunal 
than  that  of  man,  if  the  consequences 
proved  to  be  of  that  disastrous  nature 
which  from  his  heart  he  (the  Bishop  of 
Exeter)  believed  they  would  be. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

House  adjourned. 

HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Friday.  May  11,  1846. 

MnruTM.]   PuBuo  BiLiA— 3**  BsplodTt  SttbilneM. 

PsTtTfoirs  PftiBSNTBD.  By  HTWil  hoo.  MmbImi.  tinm 
YvkMtt  plaeM,  for  tlw  Bcctar  ObMmusot  of  Um  SabteUi. 
—Prom  Secular  ClcrgymcB  and  Layman  ot  Um  Parlth  of 
Think,  In  IkTOur  of  tha  Roman  Catholte  MUtt  BUI.— 
—By  Mr.  EUoC  Yorka.  ftom  Ckigy  of  tha  Arehdaaeoniy 
of  Ely.  and  hy  Mr.  Eait.  from  Ckrgy*  Churehwanlaoi, 
and  ParUhioncn  of  WayhlU,  for  praranCinf  tha  Union 
of  tha  Saai  of  St.  AMph  and  Bailor*  and  pforidlnf  for 
tho  Immadlatr  Afipointmant  of  •  Bishop  to  th«  Sea  of 
MaBchaitBr.~By  Mr.  Maitlaod,  from  Pvcahytory  of  Kirk- 
eudbrifht.  againat  iha  Abolition  of  Raiigkmt  TeMi  In  tha 
Unlirenlilat  of  Seotlaod.— By  aararal  hoo.  Mambcn,  from 
OiMnUanaofiavaral  Untona,  for  nOag  Ovnan  of  Small 
Tanamanfii  to  tha  Poor  Ratm  In  ttcu  of  Oosupian.— Ay 
Mr.  Walker,  ttom  Bury,  for  Llmltti«  tha  Hours  of  Labour 
la  PMIorIm  to  Tea  in  tht  Day  for  PIto  V&p  In  tha 


Walk,  and  El^t  on  tha  Saturday.— By  Mr. 
from  WUliam  Roehctt,  of  the  Boiou^  of  Brhtpott,  Cord, 
wafaicr,  oomplaininf  of  Transfer  of  Votes  at  the  BrMport 
Eleetloo.— By  Mr.  Thoanas  DuneoBBbe,  from  lahabitanaa 
of  Kinfrtoa  upon  HuU,  for  Reisaae  of  WUIIam  Smith 
O^Brien,  Esq.— By  sercTal  hon.  Members,  from  Taikma 
plaees,  oomplaininf  of  Rafrual  to  grant  Sitm  for  Churchea 
to  the  Pree  Church  (SootfankL).~By  Mr.  Prands  Seott. 
from  Inhabitants  of  the  District  of  Raymond  Tcrraoa,  te 
the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales,  for  the  Admisskm  of 
Anstzallan  Cora  on  the  same  Terms  as  Canadian.— By 
Mr.  EUot  Yorka.  from  Governor,  BalUft,  and  ComnMm- 
alty  of  the  Company  of  Conservators  of  the  Gnat  Level 
of  Uie  Pens,  called  Bedford  Level,  against  the  Repeal  of 
the  Cora  Laws.— By  Sir  Edmund  Hayes  and  Mr.  EUot 
Yorke,  fhmi  several  plaees,  egainst  the  proposed  Govern- 
ment  Measure  rsspcetiog  Customs  and  Com  Importation. 
By  several  hon.  Members,  from  various  plaem.  for  Rcpael 
or  Alteratkm  of  the  Lunatle  Asyhims  and  Pauper  Lunn- 
tles  AOL— By  Mr.  EUot  Yorke^  from  InhaMtantsof  the 
PaririMsof  Whlttlemy  Saint  Mary  and  Whittlesey  Saint 
Andjew.  for  Alteration  of  the  Poor  Removal  BUL— By 
Mr.  OCMnwII.  fkom  Leeds.  agataMt  ttie  ProtccOon  for 
Life  (belaiMl)  BOU-By  Mr.  MaltMnd,  from  KUkond. 
bright,  for  amrikirtiiy  the  COoditian  of  Sehootanaslass 
(Soodand). 

THE  BRn)PORT  ELECTION. 

Mb.  BANKES  said,  he  had  a  petiUon  to 
present  of  rather  an  unusual  nature,  and 
as  it  contained  a  question  of  privilege,  he 
hoped  he  might  he  excused  if  he  departed 
from  the  rule  which  ordinarily  governed 
the  presentation  of  petitions.  The  peti- 
tion relation  to  a  voter  of  Bridport,  named 
Rockett,  who  complained  that  the  decisioii 
of  the  Committee  turned  solely  on  the 

Suestion  of  one  vote,  and  one  vote  only — 
iiat  the  Committee  had  come  to  the  deter- 
mination to  transfer  this  one  vote  from  one 
candidate  to  another,  wherehy  one  Member 
was  unseated,  and  the  other  put  in  hia 
place— 

Mr.  speaker  said,  if  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber was  stating  the  substance  of  the  ped- 
tion  he  was  in  order,  but  if  he  was  reading 
the  petition  and  addressing  the  House  on 
a  question  of  privilege,  he  was  not  in  order; 
for  his  purpose  was  to  object  to  the  deci- 
sion of  an  Election  Committee,  which  the 
House  had  decided  should  be  conclusive. 

Mb.  B  ANKE  S  sidd,  the  course  he  adopted 
might  possibly  be  irregular,  but  he  thought 
the  importance  of  the  subject  justified  the 
proceeding.  In  deference  to  the  rules  of 
the  House,  he  would  only  read  the  sub- 
stance of  the  petition.  The  petitioner 
Rockett,  stated  that  he  had  been  an  elector, 
of  Bridport  for  the  last  thirty  years  ;  that 
during  the  whole  of  that  period  he  had 
voted  for  Tory  candidates  ;  that  he  had 
attended  every  contested  election  ;  that  at 
the  last  election  for  Bridport  he  tendered 
his  vote,  and  voted  for  Mr.  Cochrane;  that 
his  vote  had  been  transferred  by  the  Com* 
mittee  to  Mr.  RomiUy — a  course  repugnant 
to  hii  feelings^  and,  in  his  opinion,  inju- 
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lioufl  to  his  character ;  he  prayed,  there- 
fore, to  he  heard  in  support  of  his  com- 
plaint at  the  har  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  wished  to  support  the  views  of 
the  petitioner  ;  hut  he  found  a  difficulty 
in  promoting  the  petitioner's  wishes,  other- 
wise than  hy  hringing  the  case  under  the 
notice  of  the  House  as  a  question  of  privi- 
lege, and  on  that  ground  moving  that  the 
petitioner  he  heard  at  the  har. 

Mr.  speaker  said,  the  regular 
course  for  the  hon.  Memher  to  take  was  to 
move  that  the  petition  he  printed,  and  to 
give  notice  that  he  should  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  it. 

Mr.  BANKES  adopted  the  suggestion 
firom  the  chair,  and  the  Motion  for  printing 
the  petition  was  agreed  to. 

CAPTAIN  LYONS. 

Mr.  J.  COLLETT  wished  to  ask  the 
Home  Secretary  if  he  could  give  any  in- 
formation relative  to  a  case  hefore  Captain 
Lyons,  a  Hampshire  magistrate,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  had  appeared  in  a  news- 
paper. The  case  in  question  appeared  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue  hetween  a  police 
constahle,  of  the  North  Hampshire  district, 
named  Hale,  and  a  man  named  Silvester. 
The  police  constahle  was  reported  to  have 
asked  the  man  if  he  wanted  a  joh  ;  and 
on  heing  replied  to  in  the  affirmative, 
the  policeman  told  Silvester  he  had 
got  a  hare  and  a  pheasant  in  his  house, 
and  that  if  he  took  them  to  a  fisherman, 
named  Bridger,  and  afterwards  laid  an  in- 
formation against  the  man,  he  would  get 
51  hy  the  joh.  The  name  of  Sir  T.  C. 
Haywood,  of  Holywell  House,  was  men- 
tioned in  the  course  of  the  dialogue.  The 
man  Silvester  said,  rather  than  do  such  a 
joh  as  that  he  would  go  into  the  umon 
workhouse. 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  said,  he  could  give 
no  answer  to  the  question.  He  hoped, 
however,  that  the  question  would  not  he 
put  on  the  Votes,  as  the  circumstances 
might  turn  out  very  different  to  the  repre- 
sentations in  the  paper. 

Mr.  J.  COLLETT  had  every  reason 
to  helieve  that  the  statement  was  true. 
The  statement  was  the  foundation  of  his 
question,  and  he  did  not  see  how  he  could 
put  it  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  unless  he 
was  allowed  to  place  it  on  the  Votes. 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  hegged  the  hon. 
Memher  to  consider  the  position  in  which 
he  placed  the  House  hy  the  course  he  had 
taken.  The  statement  of  the  hon.  Memher 
would  he  circulated  about  the  country  for 


several  days  before  it  could  he  answered. 
It  was  proper  that  he  should  have  time  to 
look  into  the  case,  and  to  ascertain  if  the 
charges  had  any  foundation ;  but  while  he 
was  doing  this  an  ex  parte  statement 
would  have  been  sent  abroad  affecting  the 
character  of  a  Gentleman  whom  he  had  the 
honour  of  knowing  personally,  who  was 
a  Member  of  that  House,  and  whose  honour 
and  character  had  hitherto  remained  im- 
stained. 

CORN  IMPORTATION  BILL. 

On  the  Question  that  the  Com  Importa- 
tion Bill  be  now  read  a  Third  Time, 

The  Marquess  of  GRANBY  rose  to 
move  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  third  time 
that  day  six  months.  The  question,  he 
considered,  was  one  that  affected  all  who 
were  concerned  in  agriculture.  Before 
entering  into  the  main  question,  he  would 
make  a  few  observations  on  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  country.  The  noble  Lord 
(Lord  G.  Bentinck)  had  already  said  that 
the  agricultural  interest  did  not  desire  to 
see  manufactures  decline  in  this  country. 
He  wished  to  see  the  stream  of  manufac- 
turing prosperity  conducted  into  channels 
safe  and  useful.  He  did  not  wish  to  see  it 
decline — ^he  wished  to  see  it  flow  like  the 
noble  river  outside  these  walls — ^in  one  fiill 
and  constant  stream,  never  drying  up  or 
running  into  unprofitable  channels.  The 
protectionists  did  not  wish  to  see  manufac- 
tures flourish  at  the  expense  of  agriculture. 
They  thought  that  manufactures  properly 
regulated  would  tend  to  the  prosperity  and 
benefit  of  the  country.  The  agriculturists 
wished  to  see  the  calm  waters  of  manufac-' 
turing  prosperity  reflect  the  image  of  their 
own  prosperity.  The  agriculturists  only 
desired  to  live  and  let  live.  But  now  to 
the  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws.  The  object  of  the  Com  Laws  had 
been  much  misrepresented.  The  Anti- 
Corn-Law  advocates  said  the  Corn  Law 
supporters  wished  to  starve  the  people. 
He  denied  it.  He  asserted  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Com  Law  supporters  was 
to  supply  corn  to  the  people  at  a  con- 
stant and  a  moderate  price.  They  pro- 
posed to  do  this  by  the  assertion  of  two 
great  principles.  First,  to  raise  the 
people's  subsistence,  as  far  as  they  could, 
from  our  own  soil;  to  give  employment 
to  as  many  of  our  own  people  as  they 
could  in  the  healthy  and  manly  employ- 
ment of  agriculture ;  and  to  render  this 
country  thereby  independent  of  foreign 
nations.    And,  second,  that  as  we  knew 
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ecarcitj  must  arise  occasioDiilly-— when  it 
did  arise,  and  after  using  our  own  stock  as 
far  as  it  would  go,  then  to  open  our  ports 
and  to  admit  foreign  com.  One  reason 
for  not  altering  the  present  laws  was,  that 
the  price  of  com  under  them  was  graduallj 
diminishing.  There  was  one  important 
point  which  he  believed  had  not  been  men- 
tioned in  the  debate — ^it  had  been  touched 
upon  in  Mr.  Alison's  work  on  Population, 
and  he  would  read  the  extract.  Mr.  Alison 
wrote: — 

"  SpeouUtors  pundiMe  up  gnin  UirgAj  on  the 
Continent  during  years  of  plenty,  and  ttore  them 
in  the  Britiflh  bonided  warehouses,  in  anticipation 
of  the  rise  of  prices  on  the  first  unfiiTourable  sea- 
son. There  the  ample  store  lies  innocuous  to 
the  British  fiumer  daring  seasons  of  prosperitj, 
when  its  aid  is  not  required  hj  the  British  eon- 
sumer;  but  no  sooner  does  the  expected  period  of 
adyersity  arrive,  than  it  issues  forth  in  vast  quan- 
tities to  avert  the  calamity,  and  diflyxse  the  stream 
of  plenty  through  every  village  and  hamlet  in  the 
reaUn." 

He  then  alludes  to  1838,  and  continues — 

**  And  it  is  particularly  worthy  of  observation, 
thatthis  fortunate  effect  in  1838  could  not  possibly 
have  taken  place  if  an  unrestricted  trade  in  corn 
had  existed,  and  that  it  is  the  creation  of  the  com 
law,  and  the  com  law  alone.  If  a  fi^e  importa- 
tion of  grain  were  permitted  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  Gontment,  these  great  bonded  re- 
servoirs of  grain  in  the  British  harbours  would 
not  exist.  Food  would  be  provided  for  a  large 
part  of  our  population  by  the  foreign,  instead  of 
the  British,  cultivators.  The  temptation  of  sale, 
at  a  present  profit,  would  prove  irresistible  to  the 
foreign  importer;  and  the  British  warehouses 
(of  ]>antiio  wheat)  would  be  emptied  as  rapidly 
upon  the  first  rise  of  prices,  as  the  stackyards  of 
the  British  cultivators.  The  home  supply  being 
greatly  diminished,  and  the  foreign  proportionably 
augmented,  the  average  supply  would  just  be  about 
equal  to  the  avwage  demand,  and  no  reserve  store 
would  be  accumulated  in  any  quarter  to  supply 
the  wants  of  tho  people  in  seasons  of  scarcity. 
But  while  a  fi«e  importation  of  grain  could  not 
provide  such  a  reserve  store,  for  the  same  reason 
that  it  cannot  be  provided  by  the  domestic 
growers  in  the  British  islands,  it  is  effectually 
secured  by  the  present  Com  Law ;  which,  pro- 
hibiting importation  in  ordinary  seasons,  yet  per- 
mits any  quantity  of  foreign  grain  to  be  stored 
up  in  our  bonded  warehouses,  and  thus  permits 
the  surplus  produce  of  the  Continent,  in  years  of 
plenty,  to  be  set  apart  as  a  reserve  for  the  British 
population  in  periods  of  scarcity." 

Thej  had  been  told  by  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet (Sir  R.  PeeU  that  those  laws  which 
he  onoe  oonsiderea  impolitic,  he  now  con- 
sidered unjust.  The  right  hon.  Baronet's 
argument  would  be  sound  and  perfect,  if 
money  rsined  from  the  skies ;  but,  in  the 
existing  state  of  things,  it  was  erroneous 
and  mischieTOUs.  But  it  waa  said  that 
protection  was  the  bane  of  agriculture, 
and  that  agrioultvrists  required  compeii- 
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tion  to  excite  them  to  economy  and  in- 


dustry. If  protection  was  the  bane  of 
agriculture,  it  was  not  less  tiie  bane  of  ma- 
nufactures. Was  there  any  reason  why 
it  should  be  the  bane  of  one  interest,  and 
not  of  the  other  ?  If  so,  what  a  great  in- 
justice was  the  right  hon.  Baronet  about 
to  inflict  upon  tiiose  manu£sctures,  on 
which  he  was  going  to  keep  a  duty  of  ten 
per  cent.  The  right  hon.  baronet  said  it 
was  for  the  sake  of  roTenue,  and  he  could 
not  help  it ;  but  he  would  recommend  a 
plan  which  would  clear  away  all  the  right 
hon.  Baronet's  difficulties.  Mr.  M'Culloch, 
in  his  first  chapter  on  Taxation,  said, 
"  Moderate  taxation  stimulates  mdustry, 
makes  the  peonle  more  economical,  and  is 
an  advantage.'  That  was  the  very  thing 
that  was  wanted.  And  he  (the  Marquess 
of  Granby)  contended,  that  protection  was 
a  great  benefit.  On  that  point  he  wofuld 
refer  to  an  opmion  expressed  by  Lord 
Francis  Boos,  m  the  year  1610,  at  which 
time  there  were  no  Com  Laws  :** 

"  Sir — I  doubt  not  but  by  this  time  you  are 
very  deep  in  the  foculty  of  law-making.  I  desire 
muoh  that  if  any  Uiws  be  passed,  we  nuy  have  the 
heads  of  the  heads  of  them  (the  titles  of  the 
ohiefest). 

'*  I  had  some  ooaferenoe  with  Sir  R.  Buller  (to 
whom,  I  pray,  and  Sir  T.  Wise  remember  my 
service),  concerning  a  Bill  that  no  com  should 
be  imported  until  it  came  to  some  extraordinaiy 
price.  Of  this,  having  since  consideration,  there 
seems  to  me  many  reasons  very  strong  for  the 
converting  of  this  Bill  into  a  statute. 

"  A  first  is,  because  the  importation  of  com  is 
an  exportation  of  money,  ana  that,  even  in  case 
of  necessity,  is  a  hurt  to  the  commonwealth, 
though  then  tolerable  for  the  avoiding  of  a  greater 
hurt,  but  in  unnecessary  eases  alu^gether  inex- 
cusable. 

"Secondly,  if  importation  be  unlimitedly  al- 
lowed, the  cheapness  of  com  will  take  away  tho 
benefit  of  husbandry ;  and  the  benefit  being  taken 
away,  husbandry  itself  (which  is  usually  under- 
taken for  benefit)  will  decay.  And  if  husbandry 
decay,  there  are  likely  to  grow  two  main  ineonvc^ 
niences.  The  one,  that  the  poor  must  starve  for 
want  of  work,  the  effect  whereof  bath  too  much 
appeared  in  the  conversion  of  tillage  into  sheep 
pasture.  A  second,  that  in  a  short  time,  this 
kingdom  to  be  set  to  a  rent,  will  be  lees  worth  per 
annum  many  thousand  pounds;  for  I  think,  witluA 
this  twenty  years,  husbandry  hath,  in  many  places, 
doubled  the  yearly  value  of  Und,  which*  if  tillage 
decay,  is  likely  to  retum  to  the  aneient  means. 

"  And  whereas  there  is  a  seeming  objeetion  tlmt 
importation  makes  eheapoess,  and  cbeapoe«  seems 
to  fovour  the  poor,  I  affirm  that  this  importation 
will  especially  hurt  the  poor,  and  for  their  sakes 
especially  it  is  to  be  forbidden.  For  if  com  bo 
cheap,  and  the  poor  man  have  no  money,  what 
avails  it  to  him  that  oom  is  ebeap  when  he  eaaaoi 
buy  it  ?  If  money  be  earried  out  of  the  eovntry*  and 
the  poor  man  be  not  set  on  work  by  reason  of  the 
decay  of  tillage,  I  wonder  how  he  shall  buy  this  cheap 
con  without  moMj  f   Ittinkiti 
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in  1839»  it  was  72«.    In  1838,  the  wages 
averaged    11#.   7d.  ;  and  in    1839,  the 
average  was  12i,  6d,    Now,  whilst  the  dif- 
ference in  the  price  of  com  was  12^.,  the 
difference  in  the  price  of  lahonr  was  only 
lid. ;  hut,  in  addition  to  that,  aUowances 
were  made  to  ike  lahourer  in  various  wajs. 
In  April,  1838,  the  average  consumption 
of  meat  in  each  familj  was  3  Ihs.  11  oz.  ; 
in  April,  1839,  3  Ihs.  6^  02.     The  average 
oonsumption  of  flour  in  April,  1838,  was 
39  Ihs.  6  oz.;  and  in  April,  1839,  the  con- 
sumption was  42  Ihs.   As  far  as  flour  went, 
the  lahourer  did  consume  in  that  jeara  great 
deal  of  harley  instead  of  wheaten  flour;  and 
he  (the  Marquess  of  Granhy)  suffered  the 
same  penance,  for  he  was  not  allowed  to 
eat  wheaten  hread.     But  even  supposing 
the  calculations  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
to  he  true  throughout  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land, no  argument  could  he  founded  upon 
them.     The  cheapness  or  deamess  of  com 
was  generally  owing  to  its  ahundance  at 
scarcity  ;  and  it  was  the  same  thing  to  the 
farmer  whether  he  sold  fifty  quarters  at 
40««,  or  forty  quarters  at  £!0^. ;  because^ 
although  the  price  of  com  might  fall,  he 
would  still  be  enabled  to  give  his  labourers 
the  same  wages.     But  let  the  Com  Laws 
be  repealed,  and  the  produce  of  other  lands 
freely  admitted,  he  would  no  longer  be  ftble 
to  pay  the  labourer  the  same  wages.     If 
the  poorer  sorts  were  thrown  out  of  culti^ 
vaMoui  the  labourers  must  be  thrown  out 
of  employment,   and  the  increased  com- 
petition   in    the    labour    market    would 
reduce   the    price  of   wages    still  lower 
than  they  were  at  present.     If  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  so  chosen,  he  might  still 
have  defended  the  Com  Laws.   If  the  hon. 
Gentleman  on  the  Treasury  bench  wished 
to  prove  that  the  poor  man  Would  be  better 
off  for  having  cheap  bread,  he  would  tell 
them  how  to  act ;  let  them  give  up  their 
salaries  for  the  space  of  a  year,  and  still 
enjoy  the  luxuries  which  they  enjoyed  at 
present.     He  should  then  begin  to  believe 
in  the  impossible,  and  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  doctrines  of  free  trade.     But 
even  then  the  cases  would  not  be  parallel, 
because  they  would  have  something  to  fall 
back  upon  besides  their  salaries,  whilst  the 
labourer  had  nothing  but  his  labour  to  de- 
pend on,  and  when  deprived  of  that,  he 
would  be  deprived  of  everything.     He  de- 
plored the  distress  which  existed  in  Ire- 
land, which  had  been  made  the  foundation 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.     It  had 
been  said,  if  the  ports  were  opened,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  close  them  again. 


torn  were  for  7i.  a  bnahel,  and  jBt  by  reason  of  til- 
lage the  poor  maa  ehoold  earn  I8d,  or  3a.  a  week, 
tluin,  corn  being  at  5s.,  he  should  earn  I2d.,  or  per- 
chance nothing.  For,  without  question,  half  of  the 
work  at  least  wiH  be  abated.  Besides,  there  are 
two  inoonvemenoes  at  this  time  whieh  accompany 
eheapness,  and  make  it  unprofitable  to  the  poorest 
sort  of  men.  The  one  is,  the  wickedness  of  ba- 
kers, of  whom  I  hear  it  reported  that  at  this  time 
they  make  their  bread  after  10<.  the  bushel.  A 
eeeond,  of  the  town  merohants,  who  buy  ship  loads 
of  eom,  and  sell  it  so  muoh  under  the  ordinary 
price  aa  may  serve  to  undo  the  hnsbandmsa,  and 
yet  so  near  the  price  that  the  poor  hath  &r  less 
benefit  by  it  than  the  commonwealth,  yea,  them- 
selves haTo  harm. 

"  Thus  I  hare  expressed  to  you  the  eonsidem- 
tions  which  entered  into  my  thoughts  upon  this 
business,  which,  if  you  think  them  worth  the 
mentioning,  I  pray  you  to  communicate  to  Sir 
E.  Buller,  which  I  do  not  to  add  to  better  judg- 
ment, but  rather  to  submit  them  to  their  approba- 
Ikm.  And  I  wish  that  this  letter  may  be  prevented 
by  a  statute  before  it  comes  to  your  hands. 

'*  And  80  wishing  you  the  direction  of  the  High* 
est,  and  that  the  hxuid  of  the  Almighty  may  be 
with  you  all  unto  the  making  of  laws  wholesome 
and  restorative  for  this  poor  and  sinful  land,  I  take 
leave,  ever  resting,  yours  most  assuredly  to  be 
eommanded,  (Signed)  ''F.  Roos. 

"AprU30.'* 

(Addressed)  **  To  my  lovinff  and  mueh-esteemed 
cousin,  Richard  Carey,  Esq.,  London."^ 

He  now  came  to  the  consideration  of  the 
proportion  which  wages  bore  in  relation  to 
the  price  of  food.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
ooold  no  longer  support  the  Com  Laws, 
beoause  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  price  of 
eom  and  the  wages  of  labour  did  not  Tarj 
in  the  same  proportion ;  and  one  of  the 
principal  objects  in  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws  was  to  enable  this  country,  by  re- 
duced wages,  to  compete  with  the  foreigner. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  said,  that  the  price 
of  com  had  varied  38^.  between  the  years 
1837  and  1844,  whereas  the  wages  of  la- 
bour had  only  varied  from  10«.  to  11 5. 
Now,  if  that  were  the  case,  there  would 
be  a  good  reason  for  no  longer  supporting 
the  Com  Laws  ;  but  there  must  have 
been  some  mistake  in  that  argument.  He 
thought  the  rariation  could  not  have  been 
so  great,  and  that  the  labourer  had  been 
paid  in  other  ways  than  by  actual  wages. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  return  which  had 
been  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
drawn  up  by  a  near  relative  of  his  own, 
which  would  throw  some  light  on  the  varia- 
tion between  the  priees  of  com  and  the 
wages  of  labour  in  his  own  neighbourhood. 
That  return  showed  the  amount  of  wages 
received  by  forty-two  labourers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Belvoir,  in  the  uKHith  of 
Apnl,in  <lie  yearn  1838  and  1839.  In 
1&38»  the  prioe  of  com  was  60s. ;  and 
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Now,  he  could  not  understand  the  sound- 
ness of  the  argument  founded  on  the  fail- 
ure of  the  potato  crop ;  and  he  helieved 
that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  hegan  to 
fancy  that  the  doctrine  was  unsound,  and 
that  they  had  rather  changed  their  ground 
since  the  commencement  of  the  dehate. 
He  helieved  their  real  argument  now,  was, 
"  we  think  the  same  kind  of  distress  may 
exist  for  many  years,  and  we  do  not  like 
the  people  of  England  to  he  continuaUy 
called  upon  to  suhscrihe  their  money  to 
feed  the  people  of  Ireland."  He  regretted 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  not, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Coercion  Bill,  in- 
troduced some  measure  calculated  to  ame- 
liorate their  distress.  And  if  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws 
would  relieye  that  distress,  he  would  quote 
the  ohserrations  of  the  nohle  Lord  the 
Memher  for  Lynn,  who  said  that  it  would 
throw  out  of  employment  upwards  of 
500,000  families,  and  add  to  the  two  mil- 
lions at  present  destitute  upwards  of  three 
millions  more.  That  statement  had  not 
yet  heen  contradicted ;  and  while  the  peo* 

Sle  of  this  country  would  have  to  feed 
ouhle  the  number  they  were  at  present 
called  upon  to  support,  their  power  to  do 
80  would  be  materially  diminished.  He 
now  came  to  the  encouragement  held  out 
to  induce  the  House  to  consent  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  Com  Laws.  It  was  said  the 
people  could  get  their  bread  cheap.  Im- 
mediately afterwards  he  was  told,  in  some 
instances  by  the  same  person,  that  the 
people  were  not  bom,  that  the  countries 
were  not  yet  discoyered,  from  which  this 
great  supply  was  to  come.  In  his  confu- 
sion, he  naturally  turned  to  the  projector 
of  these  measures  to  find  some  consolation; 
but  alas !  the  shades  of  eyening  only  ended 
in  the  depths  of  night — confusion  became 
worse  confounded,  and  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet would  tell  nothing  about  it,  because 
he  could  not.  He  asked  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  and  the  House,  whether  it  was 
fitting  to  pass  a  measure  which  would  pro- 
duce so  great  a  social  reyolution  on  such 
statements  as  those  which  had  been  laid 
before  the  House — a  measure  which  would 
rend  asunder  the  ties  which  had  existed 
for  centuries — a  measure  which  would  tend 
to  aggravate  the  great  evil  of  the  present 
day,  the  love  of  money,  no  matter  how  it 
might  be  made — a  measure  setting  man 
against  mai — a  measure  which,  under  pre- 
tence of  buying  in  the  cheapest  and  sell- 
ing in  the  dearest  market,  would  unite  our 
manufactiiers  with  foreign  agriciiltiirist«» 


instead  of  strengthening  the  ties  whieh 
now  existed  between  them  and  their  agri- 
cultural friends.  On  such  statements  as 
those  which  had  been  adduced,  he  asserted 
that  it  was  not  becoming  for  the  House  of 
Commons  to  pass  such  a  measure.  In  de- 
fiftult  of  information  on  which  to  found  his 
arguments,  he  was  compelled  to  have  re- 
course to  the  only  arguments  he  had  heard 
on  the  subject — the  arguments  of  his  hon. 
Friends  around  him.  From  them  he  had 
learned  that  the  price  of  wheat,  in  the 
event  of  the  Com  Law  being  repealed, 
would  probably  be  from  35s.  to  40«.  a 
quarter.  If  that  were  Ime,  he  had  a  state- 
ment in  his  hand  which  would  show  how 
the  farmer  would  be  afiected.  The  state- 
ment had  been  made  at  an  agricultaral 
meeting ;  and  in  order  to  be  sure  of  the 
figures,  he  had  written  to  the  person  who 
had  made  it  for  a  copy.  It  was  founded 
on  what  was  called  the  three-field  system; 
and  rehited  to  a  farm  of  300  acres — 100 
acres  wheat,  100  acres  oats,  and  100  acres 
green  crop.  Under  the  present  system 
Too  acres  of  wheat  producing  450  quarters 
would  be  worth  5ls.  a  quarter — 

In  sU       £1,147  10    0 

100  aeres  of  oats  would  prodooe 
800  quarters  at  30#.  5d.  a  quar- 
ter                 810  IS    4 


£1,904  3  4 
Which  would  be  the  yalue  of  wheat  and 
oats  together,  under  the  present  system. 
But  under  fr-ee  trade  the  value  would  be — 
450  quarters  wheat,  85«.  ...       £787  10    0 

800  quarters  oaU,  14«.  ...         500    0    0 


Suppose  the  rent  of  the  land  to 
he  2^  an  acre,  which  was  hij^ber 
than  usual,  it  would  amount  to 


£1,347  10    0 


0    0 


£1,047  10  0 
So  that  suppose  the  farmer  paid  no  rent 
under  a  free-trade  system,  that  calculation 
would  show  that  he  would  still  be  a  loser 
by  151.  when  compared  to  present  prices. 
He  had  seyeral  other  statements  of  the 
same  kind,  but  he  would  not  trouble  the 
House  with  them.  In  case  an  objection 
should  be  made  to  that  which  he  had 
stated  as  bemg  based  on  the  three-field 
system,  he  would  take  one  on  the  six«field 
system.  The  farm  was  one  of  300  acres 
of  clay  land,  and  the  rent  30t.  an  acre.  A 
hundred  acres  of  wheat  would  produce  400 
quarters,  which,  at  the  nraseni  average. 
Dot.  6d.  a  quarter,  would  yield  1,1  lOi. 
With  the  yalue  of  the  bailey  and  beaos  tho 
amomt  which  would  be  reoeiyed  vader  th« 
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present  system  of  Corn  Laws  was  1 ,841  h  Ss. , 
while  under  a  free-trade  system  it  would 
only  be  1,316^,  leaving  a  difference  of  5251. 
As  the  rent  was  only  450^.,  it  followed  that 
the  fanner,  even  if  he  paid  no  rent — ^which 
he  did  not  suppose  the  free  traders  in- 
tended— ^would  be  a  loser  to  the  amount  of 
751.  He  was  sorry  to  trouble  the  House 
with  these  statements.  He  had  endea- 
▼onred  to  prove  to  the  House  that  the  re- 
peal of  the  Corn  Laws  would  be  against  all 
the  principles  of  policy  and  of  justice.  But 
he  would  go  further,  and  say  that,  if  it  was 
right  and  necessary — ^if  the  time  had  come 
for  a  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  they  could 
not  have  a  permanent  and  satisfactory  set- 
tlement of  the  measure  proposed  by  the 
present  Government.  In  order  to  prove 
what  he  asserted,  he  would  refer  to  some 
remarks  in  the  Quarterly  Meview  of  Sep- 
tember, 1842,  written  almost  immediately 
afier  the  Tariff  measures  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  were  introduced.  He  was  justified 
in  saying  that  the  present  could  not  be 
considered  as  a  permanent  settlement  of 
the  question,  because  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net had  come  into  power,  and  had  received 
the  support  of  the  agricultural  party,  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  Com  Laws. 
The  article  to  which  he  referred  was  writ- 
ten in  the  defence  of  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber. Referring  to  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Member  in  May,  1840,  it  stated  that 
he  repeated  early  in  the  Session  of  1841, 
«nd  again  more  fully  in  the  debate  on  the 
Address  on  the  28th  of  August,  1841-— on 
which  occasion  the  vote  was  taken  which 
decided  the  fate  of  the  Whig  Ministry,  and 
placed  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  power — 
his  opinion  on  the  Com  Law  question,  and 
stated  the  grounds  on  which  alone  he  could 
accept  the  confidence  of  Parliament  in 
these  words : — ^ 

"  Prerious  to  the  late  dissolution  of  Parliament 
I  said,  and  I  now  repeat  it,  that  I  think  the  sUding- 
foale  a  preferable  method  of  settling  the  duty.  I 
then  said  that  I  could  not  pledge  myself  to  the 
details  of  the  existing  law;  but  that  I  would  re- 
serve to  myielf  an  unfettered  power  of  considering 
and  amending  these  details.  I  hold  the  same  lan- 
guage now :  I  still  prefer  the  principle  of  a  gradu- 
ated duty;  but  if  you  ask  me  whether  I  wi&  bind 
myself  to  maintain  the  existing  Com  Law  in  all 
its  details,  and  whether  that  is  the  condition  upon 
which  the  landed  interest  give  me  their  support,  I 
say  that,  upon  that  condition,  I  will  not  accept 
their  support." 

That  was  in  1841;  and  he  thought  it  was 
erident  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
accepted  their  support  on  the  condition 
that  he  should  maintain  a  Com  Law, 
though  not  llie  details  of  that  which  then 


existed;  and  that  remarkable  declaration, 
the  reviewer  states,  was  enforced  by  many 
illustrative  details,  and  was  foUowed  by 
that  celebrated  division,  in  which  352  Con- 
servatives, including  Sir  R.  Vyvyan  him- 
self, accepted  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  con- 
ditions, and  called  him,  by  the  unexpected 
majority  of  91,  to  execute  as  Minister  inter 
alia  the  amendment  of  the  Corn  Laws^  to 
which  he  had  so  emphatically  alluded. 
Need  we,  or  indeed  could  we,  add  any  ar- 
gument to  give  strength  to  this  statement 
and  this  fact,  that  Sir  R.  Peel  declared 
boldly,  almost  arrogantly,  the  conditions 
on  which  alone  he  could  accept  the  support 
of  his  party  ?  Those  conditions  were  ac- 
cepted, and  support  was  given  to  him  with 
the  most  unexampled  enthusiasm.  Such 
were  the  reviewer's  remarks;  and,  for  him- 
self, he  could  only  say  that,  seeing  that 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  now  proposed  a 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  that  the  measure 
was  not  to  come  into  operation  till  1849, 
and  that  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  must 
occur  before  that  time,  he  could  not  see 
what  chance  there  was  of  expecting  that 
the  proposed  repeal  of  the  Com  Law  would 
be  a  permanent  and  satisfactoiy  settlement. 
They  had  been  told  that  they  ought  to 
have  discovered  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vemment  at  an  earlier  period,  and  they 
had  been  told  that  Earl  Grey  had  disco- 
vered it.  But  were  they,  the  conscien- 
tious and  unsuspecting  supporters  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  to  be  compared  to  Earl 
Grey,  the  determined  but  honest  opponent 
of  the  Government  ?  He  would  now  turn 
to  those  112  Members  who  had  supported 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  in  the  proposed 
change.  He  presumed  there  was  a  point 
at  which  they  were  determined  to  cry, 
**  hold,  enough,"  and  to  say  they  had  gone 
far  enough.  Let  them  remember  they 
might  soon  arrive  at  that  point,  and  that 
their  remonstrances  might  be  met  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  turning  round  upon 
them  and  saying,  "  You  should  have  dis- 
covered this  sooner."  He  had  no  wish  to 
taunt  them;  but  if  they  supported  the  Go- 
vemment  in  consequence  of  their  confi- 
dence in  it,  and  not  on  account  of  their 
belief  in  the  justice  of  its  measures,  he 
beseeched  them  to  remember  the  facts  he 
had  stated,  and  to  act  as  their  consciences 
dictated.  They  had  been  told  that  it  was 
unwise  and  unworthy  of  the  aristocracy 
and  the  landed  interest  longer  to  maintain 
those  laws.  He  did  not  understand  that 
assertion.  Either  the  Com  Laws  were 
right  or  they  were  wrong.    They  had  sup- 
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ported  and  did  support  them,  bee«ue  Aej 
betiered  them  to  be  right.  He  did  not 
denj  that  their  interests  might  be  eon- 
cemed  in  the  maintenance  oC  ihe  Com 
Jjaws;  but  he  denied  that  the j  could  in- 
jure one  chiss  without  injuring  another. 
Those  who  would  suffer  in  the  fint  instance 
would  be  the  poorer  tenants  and  the  la- 
bourers. That  was  his  belief;  and  he 
thought  he  had  the  authority  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Gk)Tem- 
ment  for  saying,  that  the  repeal  would 
cause  much  suffering  among  men  who  had 
not  skill  or  capital.  The  right  hon.  Baro- 
net seemed  to  think  that  the  aristocracy, 
the  landed  inteiest,  and  those  who  had 
capital  and  skill,  would  not  suffer  at  all; 
but  his  belief  was  that  they  also  would 
suffer.  They  could  not  injure  the  root  of 
the  tree  widiout  injuring  the  branches. 
He  had  yet  to  learn  that  they  were  not  to 
defend  the  rights  of  a  class,  because  in 
defending  them  they  might  be  defending 
their  own  rights  also.  The  aristocracy  and 
the  landed  interest  would  be  unworthy  the 
compliment  paid  to  them  the  other  night 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  if  they  feared 
any  such  taunt.  But  eren  if  the  right 
hon,  Baronet  should  be  right  in  his  opinion 
that  the  aristocracy  and  the  landed  interest 
would  not  be  injured,  what  a  poor  recom- 
pense that  would  be  lor  the  loss  of  the  yeo- 
manry of  England-^ 

**  And  7<ra,  good  yernnM, 
WkoM  HmlM  wero  aude  in  £n|^d,  show  you 


The  mettle  of  jour  pasturage  ;  let  us  swear 
That  you  were  worth  your  breeding,  which  I  doubt 

not. 
For  there  are  none  of  you  io  base  and  aieaa 
That  hath  not  noblo  lustre  in  your  eyes. 
I  see  yott  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips. 
Straining  upon  a  start.    The  game's  afoot ; 
Follow  your  spirits." 

Among  whom  he  would  class  the  noUe 
Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn. 

•*  And  with  this  charge, 
Cry  '  God  for  the  (^ueen,  England,  and  St. 
George.'" 

He  could  not  belieye  that  the  present  mea- 
sure would  pass  the  Legislature;  but  if  it 
did  he  hoped  their  anticipations  of  its  eril 
effects  would  proTo  incorrect,  and  that  the 
anticipations  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
howoTcr  ragne  and  uncertain  they  were, 
might  be  rerifled.  The  right  hon.  Baro* 
net  had  said,  that  he  would  not  consent  to 
remain  at  the  helm  unless  that  helm  were 
allowed  to  traverse  freely.  He  feared,  if 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  should  succeed  in 
altering  the  course  of  the  Tessel,  from  the 


praiseworthy  motiTe  of  desiriag  to  leaeh, 
in  a  m<»e  duect  manner,  the  port  of  plenty 
and  proqierity,  he  would  meet  the  &te  of 
numy  a  mariner — be  driven  by  storma  and 
tides  he  little  dreamt  of,  and  leare  his  yea* 
sel  a  helpless  wreck  on  the  bamn  and  ift- 
hospitable  shores  of  free  trade.  If  socii 
should  unfortunately  be  the  case,  he  had 
no  doubt  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Lynn  and  his  crew  would  come  forward 
and  do  what  they  oould  to  get  the  Tcasd 
off,  and  he  only  hoped  they  would  not  be 
too  late.  He  thanked  the  House  for  the 
indulgence  they  had  shown  him,  and  b^* 
ged  to  conclude  by  moving  that  the  Bill  bis 
read  a  third  time  that  day  six  mootha. 

Ha.  MILNES  GASKELL  siud,  he  me 
to  second  the  Amendment,  though  it  was 
no  small  disadvantage  to  follow  &e  admir« 
able  speech  which  had  just  been  made  by  the 
noble  Lord  (the  Marquess  of  Qranby).  He 
felt,  however,  that  the  oUigation  to  perform 
this  duty  was  one  from  which  he  could  not 
honourably  shrink;  and  in  his  (Mr.  Gas- 
kell's)  opinion,  it  was  imperative  upon 
those  who  were  unconvinced  by  the  argn* 
ments  which  had  been  addreased  to  them, 
to  state  fairiy  and  frankly  before  the 
House,  and  before  the  country,  the  grounds 
upon  which  their  opinions  remained  un- 
changed. If  he  had  oome  to  a  different 
conclusion  upon  this  subject  since  the 
proposition  of  the  Government  had  been 
first  broni^ht  forward,  he  would  have  eaUed 
upon  his  constituents  either  to  record  a 
change  of  opinion  upon  their  own  part,  or  to 
select  some  other  Gentleman  better  qualified 
torepresentthem  than  himself — ^he  would  not 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  privilege  which 
they  had  conferred  upon  him  for  the  pnipooe 
of  promoting  measures  i^iieh  he  had  been 
returned  to  that  House  to  combat.  He 
knew  it  had  been  said  by  very  high  author* 
ities,  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
London,  and  by  others,  that  this  was  a 
doctrine  not  recognised  by  the  Constitu* 
tution,  and  subversive  of  the  legitimate 
functions  of  Members  of  that  House.  Now, 
he  (Mr.  Gaskell)  was  one  of  the  last  men 
to  assert  a  principle  t^ftding  to  impair  or 
limit  them.  He  differed  even  from  his 
noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Newark  (Lord 
J.  Manners)  in  the  opinion  that  the  Pariia- 
ment  of  1714  had  not  been  justified  by  a 
great  State  necessity  in  the  passing  of  the 
Septennial  Act;  but  surely  there  was  a 
broad  and  intdligiUe  distinction  between 
the  legislative  competeney  of  Pailtaaeat, 
and  the  equitaUe  right  possessed  by  its 
Members  to  hraak  eogagsMBto  which  they 
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that,  eonsequently,  a  large  portion  of  it 
must  go  untilled.  They  had  been  told 
that  the  price  of  labour  vas  so  low  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  that  there  could  not  be 
an  unrestricted  importation  of  com  from 
the  Baltic  without  a  serious  injury  to  the 
home  grower;  that  the  foreign  grower 
would  be  the  party  who  would  reap  the 
greatest  benefit  from  tl^e  change;  and  that, 
instead  of  its  increasing  the  demand  in 
foreign  countries  for  our  manufactures,  it 
would  leaye  more  capital  at  their  disposal 
for  the  improvement  of  their  own.  The 
noble  Lord  who  had  just  sat  down  had 
most  truly  said  that  they  were  constantly 
met  by  two  argumwts  upon  this  question, 
which  were  utterly  inconsistent  with  one 
another.  When  it  was  sought  to  enlist 
the  passi^s  of  the  operative,  it  was  said, 
this  is  an  odious  monopoly^-a  bread  tax-— 
the  landlords  are  intercepting  the  supply 
of  food  to  the  people;  but  when  it  was  the 
agriculturist  wno  was  to  be  persuaded  that 
his  apprehensions  were  delusive,  he  was 
told  there  would  be  no  serious  diminution  in 
the  price  of  com;  and  the  calculations  of  Mr. 
WcOxyehe  Whitmore  and  Mr.  M'CuUoch 
were  referred  to  in  support  of  that  asser- 
tion. It  was  the  opinion,  he  believed,  of 
those  gentlemen,  that  oom  could  not  be 
permanently  introduced  into  this  country 
at  a  less  amount  than  52s,  or  53$.  a  quar- 
ter. If  this  were  so,  what  became  of  the 
charges  of  inhumanity  that  were  so  largely 
dealt  in  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  could 
introduce  com  into  this  country  at  a  much 
lower  rate,  and  if  by  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  farmers  and  agricultural  labour- 
ers, the  competition  for  manufacturing  la- 
bour became  increased,  then  surely  the 
price  of  labour  must  fall,  and  great  hard- 
ship must  accrae  to  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation. He  owned,  also,  that  in  his  opinion 
it  would  be  most  unwise  to  place  this  coun- 
try in  a  position  of  dependence  on  foreign 
nations  for  its  supplies  of  food.  He  knew 
it  was  the  fashion  to  deride  such  apprehen- 
sions now;  and  men  were  branded  as  des- 
titute of  common  sense,  if  they  held  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Huskis- 
son  on  commercial  questions;  but  he  (Mr. 
Gaskell)  could  not  forget  that  in  1842  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment had  expressed  his  opinion  that  this 
risk  would  be  imminent;  and  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  understand  how  the  experience  of  the 
last  three  years  could  have  proved  an  argu- 
ment to  be  fallacious,  which  was  based 
upon  great  national  considerations.  They 
had  been  told,  too,  by  Hev  Majesty's  Go* 


had  themselves  v<duntanly  made.  H 
eould  conceive  no  course  more  likely  to 
weaken  their  just  authority  than  that  of 
acting  in  disregard  of  suah  engagements 
on  great  national  questions.  The  present 
measure  had  be^i  ostensibly  introduced  on 
accoimt  of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in 
Ireland.  He  apprehended  that,  without 
the  aid  of  some  such  pressure,  it  could 
hardly  have  been  expected  that  a  majority 
of  that  House  would  assoit  to  it,  and  stiU 
less  that  those  Members  of  the  Cabinet 
who  had  resigned  their  offices  would  so 
easily  be  induced  to  resume  them.  He 
doubted  whether  the  extent  of  the  potato 
failure  was  so  great  as  had  been  stated; 
but  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  it  was  so,  he  saw  no  grounds  for  the 
assumption  which  had  been  made  so  largely 
in  these  debates,  that  if  the  Government 
had  once  opened  the  ports,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  again  to  dose  them.  That 
might  have  been  legitimately  tested;  and 
he  (Mr.  Gaakeli)  must  say  that  it  would 
have  been  more  creditable  to  the  House  of 
CoBimons,  and  more  satisfactory  to  the 
oountry,  if  the  sense  of  the  people  had  been 
constitutionally  ascertained.  Four  years 
only  had  dapsed  since  the  enactment  of 
the  exieting  Com  Law.  There  had  been 
a  prevailing  impression  at  that  time^-an 
impression  to  which  the  language  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  gave  additiimal  weight 
— that  that  settlement  would  not  be  lightly 
disturbed;  and  it  was  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  experienoe  of  the  last  three 
years — ^years  of  prosperity  and  abundance 
—of  good  harvests  and  h^h  wages— could 

C'ify  the  Legislature  in  upsetting  it.  He 
heard  nothing  in  the  course  of  these 
debates  to  shake  his  opinion  upon  this 
subject.  It  still  appeared  to  him  that  a 
law  which  in  time  of  low  prices  protected 
the  producer,  and  which  in  time  of  high 
prices  protected  the  consumer,  was  neither 
impolitie  nor  unjust :  he  still  believed  that 
the  free  importation  of  foreign  com  into 
this  country  would  have  the  effect  of  check- 
ing the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  of  throw- 
ing out  of  employment  a  large  proportion 
of  the  agricultural  population.  It  had 
been  impressed  upon  their  minds  by  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  in  former  years,  that 
it  was  not  so  much  the  property  of 
the  landlord  or  tenant-farmer  that  was  at 
stake,  as  the  daily  subsistence  of  th&  great 
body  of  the  people.  They  had  been  told 
that,  with  the  price  of  labour  at  present 
paid  in  this  country,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  fanner  to  cultivate  lua  laiid,  and 
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that  at  a  time  of  great  diffieolty  and  trial, 
when  party  attachments  had  been  broken 
up,  thej  had  refosed  to  separate  the  main* 
tenance  of  pnblic  engagements  from  the 
furtherance  of  the  public  good,  and  had 
neither  abandoned  nor  betrayed  theintcntto 
committed  to  their  care. 

Mb.  SHERIDAN  rose  with  great  re- 
luctance to  bring  before  the  House  a  mat- 
ter of  a  somewhat  priyato  and  personal  na» 
ture;  but,  at  the  same  time,  intimatelj 
connected  with  the  subject  then  under  dis- 
cussion. It  would  be  in  the  recollection  of 
the  House  that  on  Friday  last  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  in  reply 
to  the  senior  Member  for  Dorsetshire,  sug- 
gested to  him  that  he  would  be  more  pro- 
perly occupied  in  comparing  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  labourers  of  Dorsetshire 
with  that  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  With  all 
due  submission,  and  without  intending  any 
disrespect,  he  (Mr.  Sheridan)  must  say  that 
this  was  sound  and  wholesome  adrice;  and 
he  trusted  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Dor- 
setshire, as  well  as  his  Colleagues,  would 
take  it  into  their  consideration.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Dorsetshire  (Mr.  Floyer),  in 
reply  to  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  stated,  that  so  far  as  regarded  his 
own  neighbourhood  around  the  coonty 
town  of  Dorsetshire,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  county,  the  statements  of  the  noble 
Lord,  founded  on  what  he  (Mr.  Sheridan) 
had  stated,  were  directly  at  rariance  with 
truih.  Now,  that  was  a  strong  expression; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  felt  confident, 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  character  of  that 
hon.  Gentleman,  that  he  would  not  so  fsr 
forget  what  was  due  to  him  as  a  personal 
friend  as  to  say  anything  olfensiTe.  He 
would  not  attempt,  nor  would  it  be  conge- 
nial to  the  House,  nor  in  good  taste,  to 
attempt  to  controvert  that  assertion  by 
one  of  an  opposite  character.  He  would 
not  go  upon  his  own  responsibility  at  all; 
but  he  would  produce  to  the  House,  and 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, statements  made  by  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  county,  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church,  men  whose  names 
were  well  known,  and  who  were  familiar 
with  the  condition  of  the  poor.  Last  Fri- 
day he  had  addressed  letters  to  seTeral 
gentlemen  on  this  subject,  and  he  had  re> 
ceived  replies,  which  he  would  read  to  the 
House.  The  first  was  from  the  rer.  Mr. 
Scott,  brother  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Roxburghshire : — 


▼emment,  in  former  Sessions,  that  the 
withdrawal  of  protection  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  a  great  social  revolution;  they 
had  been  warned  in  pathetic  language  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  against  the  sever- 
ance of  old  ties,  and  the  breaking  of  old 
associations.  They  had  been  told  that 
this  was  a  struggle  to  amass  wealth  and 
power,  not  to  feed  the  people;  that  the 
subscription  of  immense  sums  of  money  to 
political  associations  was  not  consistent  with 
the  allegation  of  manufacturing  decay:  they 
had  been  told  that  this  was  an  aggressive 
movement  against  the  occupiers  of  land; 
that  its  object  was  to  give  an  ascen- 
dancy to  the  inhabitants  of  towns  over  the 
rural  population.  They  were  told  by 
the  same  parties  now,  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Com  Laws  was  no  longer 
possible  ;  and  that  those  with  whom  he 
acted  were  embarked  in  a  hopeless  and 
unavailing  struggle.  He  (Mr.  Gaskell) 
would  ffive  no  opinion  upon  this  point;  he 
knew  that  a  powerful  combination  of  par- 
ties had  declared  against  the  continuance 
of  these  laws.  He  knew  that  a  section  of 
the  party  opposite— of  which  he  wished 
to  speak  with  all  the  respect  due  to  its 
able  and  consistent  advocacy  of  this  mea- 
sure— ^had  acquired  a  predominating  influ- 
ence in  that  House.  He  knew,  also,  that 
the  leaders  of  what  had  once  been  a  great 
party  had  appropriated  and  adopted  the 
argruments  which  they  had  so  long  resisted. 
The  measure,  under  their  auspices,  might 
be  successful.  If  its  triumph  should  be 
completed,  either  in  that  or  in  a  future 
Parliament,  he  trusted  that  it  might  be 
followed  by  all  the  benefits  which  the  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  had  so  long  nredicted,  and 
not  by  the  evils  and  the  dangers  which 
they  (the  protectionists)  could  not  help  an- 
ticipating. But  be  the  result  of  that 
triumph  what  it  might,  they  would  at  least 
have  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  it 
had  not  been  the  experience  of  a  small  or 
doubtful  good  which  they  had  preferred  to 
speculative  advantages;  but  a  system  under 
which  it  was  universally  admitted  that  this 
country  had  risen  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
fame,  of  prosperity,  and  of  power — ^that 
they  had  thought  an  adherence  to  fixed 
and  settled  principles  was  not  a  thing  to 
be  lightly  regarded  in  the  government  of  a 
great  people— and  that  conceding  one  day 
what  you  nad  described  as  mischievous  the 
day  before,  was  a  sure  means  to  alienate 
from  public  men  the  confidence  and  good 
opinion  of  their  fellow  citisens.  Lastly,  | 
they  would  be  consoled  by  the  reflection 


**  Blsidan  Newtoo.  DorefaMt«r,  Msy  10,  ld4«. 
**My  desr  Sheridan^Toa  ask  fiiraa  auwtr  bf 
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get  a  little  pig  meat ;  their  bread  made  from 
grist.  I  am  ready  to  corroborate  your  statement 
of  the  iniquity  of  the  grist  system.  I  send  you, 
for  your  private  information,  the  name  of  two  in- 
dividuals who  ought  to  know,  if  anybody  ought,  the 
truth  on  this  matter ;  they  have  both  assured 
me  that  the  com  sold  to  the  labourers,  as  grist,  at 
sums  varying  from  6#.  to  7t.  a  bushel,  was,  much 
of  it,  unfit  for  human  food ;  none  of  it  would 
have  fetched  St.  a  bushel  in  the  market.  If  I 
mistake  not,  I  can  furnish  you  with  some  samples, 
which  you  may  lay  on  the  Table  of  the  House.  Do 
not  be  humbugged  about  piece-work ;  it  is  always 
so  arranged,  that  the  men  working  hours  which 
would  make  up  a  week  of  eight  days  do  not  earn 
Is.  ad.  a  day,  very  seldom  I6d.  My  opinion  of  the 
condition  of  the  Dorsetshire  labourers  is  simply 
this — ^that  owing  to  custom  and  combination  they 
are,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fiivoured  dis* 
tricts,  brought  to  the  lowest  possible  state  of  ex- 
istence, physical  and  moral.  If  they  ever  were 
worse  off  than  they  are  now,  I  can  only  say  that 
the  owning  and  occupying  ancestry  of  the  county 
deserve  a  reproach  on  their  memory  more  bitter 
than  I  am  to-day  inclined  to  write.  My  earnest 
wish  is,  that  a  Commission,  with  power  to  examine 
on  oath,  should  be  granted  by  the  Crown  to  inves^ 
tigate  their  condition ;  before  that  Commission  we 
will  easily  prove  the  Soper  case  to  be  only  one  of 
10,000.  I  will  only  now  add  my  poor  thanks  to 
you,  and  the  expression  of  my  own  determination 
to  leave  no  step  unturned  to  force  the  public  to 
look  into  the  state  of  the  poor  in  these  counties. — 
Yours,  in  haste,  "  S.  G.  Obborrx." 

The  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Floyer)  further 
stated  that  he  actually  knew  no  case  in 
which  wages  were  so  low  as  7s.  per  week. 
Now,  he  (Mr.  Sheridan)  took  the  trouble 
to  write  to  the  relieyiug  officer  of  Dorset- 
shire on  this  subject;  and  Mr.  Burt's  letter 
was  as  follows.  But  before  he  read  it,  he 
begged  to  say  that  it  did  seem  strange  that 
a  gentleman  so  highly  respected,  and  so 
well  known  as  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  guardians,  should  come  forward  and 
assert  in  his  place  in  Parliament  that  he 
did  not  know  a  single  case  in  Dorsetshire 
where  wages  were  so  low  as  7s,  per  week, 
when  day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
month  after  month,  year  after  year,  he 
had  affixed  his  name  to  the  relief  and  appli- 
cation book  in  which  the  cases  appeared 
where  relief  was  given  on  the  ground  of 
such  low  wages.  Mr.  Burt's  letter  was 
dated  May  10,  1846.     He  says— 

"  In  compliance  with  your  request  I  have  sent 
you  a  list  of  all  the  able-bodied  Ubourers  who  have 
received  or  applied  for  relief  through  my  books 
during  the  two  winter  quarters.  I  believe  the 
average  rate  of  wages  in  my  district  not  to  exceed 
in  money  from  7s.  to  la.  id.  a  week,  and  I  think 
the  extract  I  have  sent  you  fully  bears  me  out  in 
that  opinion.  I  cannot  recollect  the  names  at  pre- 
sent, at  least  to  speak  with  certainty,  but  I  know 
there  are  nimibers  of  labourers  working  for  from 
7s.  to  8s.  per  week,  and  paying  their  own  house- 
rent." 
He  had  also  asked  Mr.  Burt  a  question 


return  of  post,  and  therefore  I  write;  but  thieo 
iuU  duties,  besides  Sunday  school,  give  me  so  little 
time  that  I  shall  only  say  two  words,  and  write 
again  to-morrow.  I  certainly  do  not  understand 
Floyer  saying  that  he  never  knew  wages  so  low  as 
He.  per  week,  for  I  have  known  many  such  in- 
stances, and  his  means  of  infi>rmation  are  much 
more  extended ;  and  if  you  have  got  below  the 
mark  in  stating  7s.  as  the  average  rate  of  money 
wages,  I  am  convinced  that  you  are  only  6J.  under 
the  usual  terms,  for  at  this  moment  I  know  seve- 
ral instances  of  able-bodied  and  good  labourers 
having  received  barely  7s.  6if.  per  week,  without 
any  other  advantages,  during  the  whole  of  the  last 
winter,  t.  s.  from  Christmas  up  to  this  time.  Some 
occasionally  get  a  day  or  two  task-work,  which 
they  consider  a  great  advantage.  I  have  no  time 
for  more  to-day;  but  you  are  perfectly  at  liberty  to 
use  my  name  fiur  all  I  have  said. — ^Yours  ever 
fiuthfttUy,  "  William  H.  Scott." 

The  next  document  was  from  the  Rey. 
Sydney  Godolphin  Osborne  : — 

"May  11,1846. 
**  My  dear  Sheridan — I  have  read  with  much 
vibonishment  the  speech  of  Mr.  Floyer.  I  enclose 
£>r  your  perusal  a  statistical  return  of  the  wages, 
Ac.,  in  this,  the  Bhuidford  Union.  It  was  nuide 
fi>r  me  three  years  ago— I  believe  it  to  be  true  of 
the  present  year — at  the  time  I  happened  to  be 
chairman  of  the  board.  I  tested  its  truth  myself, 
and  am  ready  to  defend  it  anywhere.  I  will  give 
you,  in  confidence,  the  name  of  the  individual  who 
took  it  for  me,  which  will,  I  think,  be  a  sufficient 
guarantee  for  its  correctness.  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  it  gives  the  most  fevourable  view 
possible  of  the  case  of  the  labourers  in  the  Bland- 
ford  Union.  In  the  year  in  which  it  was  taken, 
1843,  between  a  seventh  and  eighth  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  imion  were  paupers ;  and  it  will 
3iot  be  denied  that  a  very  large  sum  was  then  and 
IS  now  ooUeoted  in  the  shape  of  private  rate,  which 
•does  not  appear  in  any  tangible  public  shape.  The 
Blandford  Union  has  two  districts.  In  the  first, 
you  will  observe  the  wages  vary  from  8s.  to  Os., 
•except  in  Stourpaine  and  Crawford,  where  they 
-are  returned,  in  the  former  at  7s.,  the  latter  firom 
^s.  to  8s.  In  the  No.  2  district  you  will  find  seven 
'or  eight  parishes  returned  at  7s.  wages.  Pray 
pay  attention  to  the  observations  in  red  ink  ;  they 
sre  those  of  a  well-informed  man.  I  have  paid  a 
tgreat  deal  of  attention  to  the  subject,  and  I  have 
mo  hesitation  in  saying  that,  taking  males  of  21 
Tears  of  age  to  be  men,  the  average  pay  of  the 
-union — ^the  best,  I  believe,  in  the  county — does 
mot  average  8s.,  including  carters.  I  believe  our 
board  of  guardians  to  be  as  humane  and  liberal  as 
-any  in  the  kingdom — the  guardians  chiefly  sub- 
'stantial  yeomen.  I  have  heard  again  and  again 
-relief  granted,  on  grounds  admitted  to  be  evasive 
•of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners'  order,  to  able- 
liodied  men,  because  their  wages  were  only  7s.  or 
•8s.  a  week,  and  they  had  a  large  fiunily.  The 
usual  oonrse  is  to  put  it  to  the  account  of  a  sick 
'Child ;  for  instance,  a  few  weeks  ago  I  •saw  relief 
in  the  shape  of  six  loaves,  and,  I  think,  6^.,  given 
fto  an  able-bodied  man,  on  account  of  a  sick  child. 
I  turned  to  the  medical  officers'  book,  and  found 
it  was  an  infent  of  ten  months  with  mesenteric 
•disease !  The  relieving  officer  at  once  admitted 
that  this  was  only  an  excuse,  as  the  man's  fiunily 
-was  so  large  he  could  not  live  on  his  wages.  As 
^  the  food  of  the  poor,  its  staple  is  potatoes,  some 
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wfaich  he  Ukewiae  iriahed  to  atk  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Flojer) — ^whether  he  could 
eite  a  case  in  the  conotj  of  Dorset  where 
a  man  was  paid  by  the  da j  more  than  8#.  < 
per  week.     Mr.  Bart  said— 

'<  I  And  I  hftT6  not  aniwered  joar  qneitioii, '  If 
Ikiiow  of  an  instance  of  a  labourer  working  bj  the 
daj  earning  more  than  8t.  per  week  f  I  beliere  I 
ean  very  tafelj  saj  I  do  not,  neither  do  1  beliere 
there  is  a  single  instance  in  mj  district.** 

So  much  for  the  hon.  Member's  assertion 
that  he  did  not  know  a  case  in  the  eountj 
of  Dorset  where  a  kbourer  receired  so 
little  as  7g,  per  week.  But,  to  make  his 
ease  still  more  clear,  he  would  read  ex* 
tracts  from  the  document  which  had  been 
sent  him  by  the  relieving  officer,  showing 
ihe  names  of  those  who  were  in  receipt  of 
7i.  per  week.  He  would  not  reaa  the 
names  of  those  who  receiTed  more  than  7«., 
because  the  question  turned  upon  the  state- 
ment whether  there  were  labourers  receir- 
ing  so  low  as  7#.  per  week.  The  docn- 
mentwas  entitled — 

"  Eitnet  from  the  relioTing  ofteer's  book  of 
appUeations  in  the  district  of  IC^den  Newton,  Dor- 
shester  Union,  of  applications  from  able-bodied 
labovrers  for  relief,  either  from  insvfllcieney  of 
earnings,  or  illness  of  themselres  or  fiunilies,  in 
the  quarters  ending  December,  18i0,  and  Idaroh, 
1846,  with  the  amount  of  their  earnings." 
The  first  case  was  that  of  David  Legg, 
Ann  Legg,  his  wife,  and  two  children,  re- 
siding at  Charminster;  they  received  6s. 
a  week,  and  paid  2«.  6d,  per  week  for 
house  rent. 


**  This  application  was  on  account  of  insulBciencj 
of  earnings."  "William  Dare,  Mary,  his  wife,  and  five 
children,  from  Vanchurch,  wages,  St.  per  week ;  pays 
Is.  6d.  house-rent.  This  man's  eaminp  have  not 
averaged  this  winter  more  than  7«.  per  week.  The 
relief  was  given  bf  the  relieving  of&oor,  on  finding 
the  &milx  in  a  state  of  destitution."  **  Richard 
Leffg*  MaiTt  his  wife,  and  five  children,  from  Van- 
church,  wages,  7s.  per  week,  house-rent  Is.  3d.' 
•*  Elijah  Whellor,  Elisabeth,  his  wife,  and  lour 
ehildm,  fi^m  Vaaohnrch,  wages,  7«.  per  week, 
house-rent  Is.  Bd"  **  Luke  Bridle,  Mary,  his  wife, 
and  three  children,  from  Vanchurch,  wages,  7«<  per 
week,  house-rent,  Is.  d</.**  *'  Reuben  WoUs,  Eliza- 
beth, his  wife,  and  two  children,  fh>m  Maiden 
Newton,  wages.  7s.  per  week,  house-rent,  Is." 
•*  Job  Smith,  Charlotte,  his  wife,  and  thrse  ehU- 
dren  from  Maiden  Newton,  wages,  7«.  6<^.f  and  a 
house,  fuel,  and  potato  ground.  This  man  applied 
for  rocdioal  attendance  when  his  wife  was  confined, 
which  was  refused  by  tho  board  of  guardians;  a 
midwife  attended  her,  and  she  died  in  childbirth." 

He  hegged  the  attention  of  the  right  hon. 
Qentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  to  this 
last  case,  which  ought  to  he  investigated. 
(The  hon.  Member  having  quoted  six 
other  eases  of  a  similar  kmd,  continued) : 
Ho  held  in  his  hand  a  statement  which 
showed  tbe  amoont  of  w  ages  and  the  ge- 
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neral  position  of  the  labourer  in  the  parishes 
in  the  Bhmdford  Union.  They  were  as 
follows:—* 


«<  In  Aimer— Popelatioa,  104 ;  houses,  88 ;  per- 
manent panpers,  8,  special  cases,  0 ;  wages,  8#. ; 
houses,  rent  free ;  potato  ground  of  occepiera,  free ; 
carriage  of  lad,  finae:  women  and  boys,  gesietaUjr 
emfdoyed.  In  Anderson — ^Populataoo,  43 ;  houses* 
12;  paupers,  nil;  wages,  U-i  carnage  of  lael; 
potato  land  of  occupiers,  free;  house-rent,  6«e.  In 
Clmrlton— Population,  3397;  houses,  00;  perma- 
nent  paupers,  18,  special  cases,  10;  wages,  8s.: 
houso-rent,  high;  fiiel,  scaree  and  dear;  potato  Und 
of  occupier,  at  6^.  per  pereh.  In  Hilton — Popula- 
tion, 731 ;  houses,  133 ;  permanent  paupers,  31, 
special  cases,  37 ;  wages,  7s.  and  8s. ;  house  wnt, 
low;  allotments,  al  Id.  per  pereh ;  fbel,  modssnSe. 
In  Milboines^Popnhitioii,  677;  houees,  118s 
permanent  paupers,  30,  special  cases,  19 ;  wages, 
7s.  to  8s. :  house-rent.  Is.  (Wf.  to  2s. ;  allotments 
from  owners;  potato  ground — men,  15  perehes, 
free  for  occupiers ;  boys,  3  perehea,  ditto ;  en* 
ploy  for  women  and  boTS.  In  Milton  Abbas 
Population,  846  ;  houses,  113 ;  permanent  pau- 
pers, 18 ;  special  cases,  36 ;  wages,  7s.,  8s.,  and 
ds. ;  house-rent,  5s.  per  room  per  annum ;  allot- 
ments from  owners,  40  perches  at  \d, ;  fiiel  easily 
obtained,  and  cheap ;  women  and  boys  generally 
•mployed ;  many  labourers  worh  in  woo£,  and  at 
piece-work.  In  Spetisbury -^  Population,  654; 
houses,  185 ;  permanent  paupers,  19,  special 
eases,  33 ;  wages,  7s.  to  8s. ;  house-rent,  Is.  to 
Is.  6d. ;  allotments  from  the  owner ;  boys  and 
women  generally  employed;  lnel«  at 
price.  In  Claostou— Population,  99; 
17;  permanent  paupers,  7,  fecial  oases,  3; 
wages,  8s.;  house-rent,  free,  and  carriage  of 
fuel ;  good  allotments  from  owner ;  women  and 
boys  employed.  In  Houghton — Population,  306  ; 
housss,  66;  permanent  paupers,  17;  qie«al 
eases,  9  :  wages,  St. ;  house-rent.  Is.;  allotmenU 
frtm  owner  ;  employ  for  women  and  boys,  allowed 
to  cut  foel  on  the  common.  In  Kingston — Pop»> 
lation,  669;  houses,  144;  permanent  paupers, 
36 ;  special  eases,  33 ;  wages,  7«.  to  8s.;  houaa* 
rent,  high ;  allotments  from  owner,  good ;  con- 
stant labourers,  potato  ground,  free  ;  fool,  scaros 
and  dear.  In  Stickland-lPopuUtion,  383 ;  houses 
81 ;  permanent  paupers,  36,  special  cases,  16  ; 
wages,  7s.  to  8s. ;  house-reat,  from  XL  to  3L; 
good  allotments  from  owner;  boys  employed; 
foel  moderate.  In  Tomson— Populatioti,  48; 
houses,  8 ;  permanent  paupers,  mil  house  and 
gardens,  free  ;  wages,  7s. ;  poUto  ground  of  occu- 
pier free.  In  Whitchurch  —  Population,  543; 
houses,  108;  permanent  paupers,  15;  ipeeial 
eases,  3;  wages,  8s. ;  house-rent,  low ;  good  al* 
lotments  from  owner ;  boys  and  women  employed; 
foel  reasonable.  In  Zelsto&^Populatioo,  333; 
houses,  48  ;  permanent  paupers,  10 :  special  eassi^ 
8;  wages  single  men,  6s.  married  men,  7s.: 
house-rent,  high.  In  Turawood— Population,  89; 
houses,  15;  no  paupers;  wages,  8s.;  potato 
ground  of  oocupier,  free;  and  many  other  a^ 
vantages." 

Now,  he  really  thought  his  hon.  Friend 
had  scarcely  done  him  justice  when,  in  the 
face  of  these  facts,  his  hon.  Friend  had 
declared  the  statement  which  he  had  made 
was  not  in  accordance  with  the  truth  of  the 
CMe.     Hia  hon.  Friend   had,  hewerer^ 
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gone  farther,  and  maintained  that  there 
nerer  had  heen  a  time  when  the  labouring 
population  of  Dorsetshire  were  bo  well  off 
as  at  present.  It  appeared,  however,  that 
in  the  union  to  which  he  referred,  the  num- 
ber of  paupers  last  year  was  120,  while 
the  number  now  was  148.  This,  surely, 
was  no  proof  that  the  labouring  population 
were  better  off.  His  hon.  Friend,  how- 
ever, had  gone  still  further  and  stated 
that,  although  in  some  spot  in  the  county 
the  wages  might  be  as  low  as  they  had 
been  stated  to  be,  yet  that  he  belieTcd  the 
fact  might  be  accounted  for  by  some  pecu- 
liar circumstance— as,  for  instance,  that 
the  labourer  was  not  thoroughly  up  to  his 
work.  Why,  how,  in  the  name  of  Hearen, 
oonld  a  man  be  up  to  his  work  upon  horse- 
beans  and  turnip-tops,  with  residences  ill- 
drained  and  over-crowded,  and  generative 
of  disease  ?  He  maintained  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  wages  of  the  labourer  were 
scandalously  low  and  insufficient  to  main- 
tain himself  and  his  family.  Those  were 
not  his  m^e  assertions :  they  were  corro- 
borated by  the  clergy  and  gentry  of  the 
county.  They  were  repeated  also  by  Lord 
Ashley  at  the  meeting  at  Sturminster;  and 
he  believed  that  the  noble  Lord  lost  his 
seat  for  the  county  in  consequence  of  the 
declaration  he  there  made.  The  prudence 
of  the  hon.  Member  in  not  following  in  the 
noble  Lord's  footsteps  was  to  be  admired; 
but  the  hon.  Member  certainly  had  not  done 
justice  either  to  his  constituents  or  to  the 
subject.  He  was  well  aware  of  the  odium 
he  should  incur  by  the  course  he  was  tak- 
ing, bat  he  disregarded  it;  and  as  Ixmg  as 
he  had  the  acknowledgments  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  clergy  and  the  gentry  of 
the  county,  that  he  was  really  doing  good, 
so  long  would  he  continue  to  agitate  this 
question.  He  would  have  been  content 
here  to  sit  down,  and  to  say  no  more;  but 
he  well  knew  that  his  hon,  Friends  on  that 
side  of  the  House,  and  the  Members  of  the 
League,  would  ask  him  how,  with  these 
opinions,  he  could  oppose  this  measure  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  ?  He  had  yet 
to  learn,  however,  that  the  withdrawal  of 
all  protection  would  improve  the  condition  of 
the  labourer.  It  was  still  argued  that  the 
price  of  labour  depended  on  the  price  of 
com;  though  he  would  have  thought  that 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  set  that  ques- 
tion for  ever  at  rest.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  had  heard  it  asserted  by  Mr.  Farquhar- 
son,  whom  his  hon.  Friend  well  knew  to  be 
a  gentleman  possessing  great  influence  in 
the  county  of  Dorset^  and  of  great  practical 


experience  in  agriculture,  that,  long  as  he 
had  been  a  farmer,  which  was  for  a  period  of 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  he  had  never  known 
wages  to  vary  in  Dorsetshire,  whether 
wheat  was  20L  a  bad,  or  IQL  He  firmly 
believed  that  wages  in  Dorsetshire  were 
fixed,  by  custom,  combination,  and  the  ty- 
rannical use  of  the  New  Poor  Law;  and 
he  was  confident,  as  long  as  that  law  was 
administered  in  the  way  it  was  at  present, 
so  long  would  the  labourer  remain  in  the 
same  degraded  and  suffering  condition. 
He  would  produce  a  case  to  prove  what  he 
said.  It  very  frequently  happened  (and 
he  was  proud  to  be  able  to  say  it)  that  the 
labouring  poor  came  to  him  for  advice 
when  they  were  persecuted  under  this  law. 
Amongst  the  cases  brought  before  him  was 
the  following.  It  was  in  February,  1846, 
and  was  stated  ^us  : — 

'<  WmUm  RendaU,  livm;  at  Nettleoombe,  in  the 
parish  of  Poorttock. — He  has  a  yh&  and  aeven 
children.  His  earniiigs  per  week  are  7«. ;  the  eld- 
est  bo7, 15  years  of  age,  is  working  for  Mr.  Roper 
at  2s.  per  week;  and  the  fourth  chUd, a  hoy,  earns 
Is.  per  week.  The  youngest  child  is  only  two 
years  old.  The  wife  nets  a  little ;  so  do  two  of  the 
ehildren.  Their  united  earnings  amosnt  to  10s. 
per  week.  Out  of  this  they  are  compelled  to  pay 
4/.  per  annum  for  house-rent,  to  purchase  fuel,  and 
are  not  allowed  potato  ground.  The  rcUeving  of- 
ficer of  the  Beaminster  Union  has  been  appU^  to 
fbr  an  order  of  the  house  in  consequence  of  WU- 
liam  Randall's  earnings  not  being  6i:dBGient  to  sup- 
port his  fiunily,  but  he  refuses  to  grant  the  order, 
saying  that  William  Rendall  is  an  able-bodied  man, 
and  telling  him  to  do  as  he  could." 

The  answer  of  the  relieving  officer  when 
applied  to  about  the  case  was  as  follows  : — 
"  Respecting  the  case  of  Rendall,  belonging  to 
the  parish  of  Poorstock,  I  beg  to  inform  you  I 
brought  it  before  our  hoard.  His  application  was 
refused  by  the  guardians,  he  having  aa  opportu- 
nity of  bettering  himself,  which  he  refused  to  ayail 
himself  of,  because  he  did  not  think  proper  to  take 
any  situation  out  of  his  own  parish.  I  have  no 
doubt  in  his  present  situation  the  parish  will  assist 
him  with  a  little  bread  Unr  a  short  tiSM." 

Now,  here  was  a  case  where  the  guarctians 
thought  the  wages  not  enough,  and  rdieved 
a  little,  but  for  a  short  time  only.  What 
was  the  alternative?  Why,  that  the  la- 
bourer was  obliged  to  go  back  and  take 
these  scandalously  low  wages,  which  were 
a  disgrace  to  the  country.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  argued  by  the  economists  that  the 
price  of  labour  depended  in  a  great  mea- 
sure on  the  demand,  and  that  the  surplus 
of  the  agricultural  districts  would  be  drawn 
off  to  the  manufacturing.  He  admitted 
that  free  trade  might  cause  an  increased 
demand  ;  but  that  demand  would  be  con- 
fined to  the  manufacturing  districts— it 
would  not  reach  the  rval  <&trict»  in  the 
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south.  Therefore,  he  contended,  the  agri- 
cultural lahourer  woidd  not  be  benefited  bj 
that  increased  demand.  If  proof  were 
wanted,  he  apprehended  it  was  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that,  at  a  time  when  trade  was 
flourishing,  and  the  demand  for  labour  was 
greater  ^n  it  had  been  in  former  years, 
and  even  when  two  railroads  were  in  course 
of  construction  in  the  district,  there  had 
been  no  increase  in  the  wages  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  in  Dorsetshire.  Wages, 
now  that  wheat  was  from  56«.  to  60s.  a 
quarter,  were  no  higher  than  last  year, 
when  it  was  47«.  a  quarter.  He  would  not, 
however,  further  trespass  on  the  House  on 
the  general  question ;  and  he  begged  to 
thank  them  for  the  attention  thej  1^  af- 
forded him. 

Mb.  FLOTER  thanked  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Shaftesbury  for  the  courtesy  he  had 
shown,  and  he  trusted  he  had  too  high  a 
sense  of  admiration  of  his  hon.  Friend's 
object,  to  question  for  a  moment  his  vera- 
city or  his  truth.  When  he  entered  the 
House  on  Friday  mght  he  had  no  intention 
of  trespassing  on  the  indulgence  of  the 
House ;  but  when  he  heard  the  statements 
put  forth  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  he  did  think  some  wrong  im- 
pression would  go  forth  to  the  world  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  poor  in  Dorsetshire. 
No  doubt  that  noble  Lord  was  referring  to 
the  authority  of  the  hon.  Member's  letter, 
but  he  stated  that  wages  in  the  county  of 
Dorset  were  generally  7s.  a  week,  out  of 
which  the  labourers  had  to  pay  their  own  rent. 
His  own  experience  led  him  to  believe  that 
the  impression  would  be  an  unfair  and  an 
unjust  one ;  and,  therefore,  he  rose  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  House ;  and  he  asked  them 
whether  that  would  not  be  the  impression 
upon  their  minds?  He  believed  in  nis  own 
neighbourhood  the  lowest  rate  of  wages  in 
common  was  5s.  a  week,  a  house  free,  a 

garden,  some  fuel,  and  some  potato  ground, 
e  thought  it  was  not  un£ur  to  consider, 
therefore,  the  common  rate  of  wages  to  be 
9s.  a  week.  Ho  also  stated,  and  he  be* 
lieved  he  was  right  in  stating,  that  in  his 
own  neighbourhood,  and  in  other  parts  of 
Dorsetshire,  if  the  wages  were  put  at  7s. 
it  would  be  unjust  towards  the  employers 
of  labour.  In  confirmation  of  his  state- 
ment he  might  appeal  to  his  hon.  Friend's 
own  letter,  in  which  he  referred  to  a  case 
brought  before  the  board  of  guardians  the 
last  day  he  had  the  honour  of  meeting  the 
hon.  Gentleman  there.  That  case  was  the 
following :  The  person  who  made  the  ap- 
plication was  a  poor  man,  with  wages  of 


7s.  6d.  per  werk.  He  implied  for  rdief, 
but  the  board  decided  that  they  would  not 
give  it,  because  his  rate  of  payment  was 
below  the  usual  rate  of  wages  in  the  neigh* 
bouriiood,  and,  therefore,  if  they  did,  that 
they  would  be  giving  the  employer  the  op- 
portunity of  getting  labour  at  a  less  rate 
than  they  were  entitled  to  do.  They  would 
be  saving  their  own  pockets  at  the  expense 
of  the  ratepayers  of  the  county.  If  7s. 
per  week  had  been  the  usual  rate  of  wages, 
would  the  board  of  guardians  have  given 
him  an  order  for  admission  ?  It  was  not 
the  custom  for  tUem  to  give  orders  to  those 
who  received  the  common  rate  of  wages  in 
the  county;  and  that  was  stated  at  the 
board  of  guardians,  and  acted  iqwn  for 
that  reason.  There  might  be  instances  in 
the  overseers'  book  where  labourers  had 
but  7s.  a  week;  but  this  was  the  exception 
proving  the  rule,  for  those  labourers  who 
nad  but  7s.  a  week  would  not  have  applied 
for  parochial  aid  if  their  waffes  were  not 
lower  than  their  neighbours  •  He  had 
stated  on  a  previous  occasion  that  he  be- 
lieved the  labourers  in  Dorsetshire  were  aa 
well  off  at  present  as  they  had  been  for 
some  years.  He  now  reiterated  that  state* 
ment.  He  did  not  hold  a  fann  in  his  own 
hands,  but  he  had  some  labourers  engaged 
who  earned  by  measure  work  at  from  lOt. 
to  II#.  a  week;  and  even  at  this  rate  of 
wages,  such  was  the  demand  forlabour» 
that  many  of  the  labourers  had  quitted  the 
district.  There  was  at  present  more  de* 
mand  for  labour  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
tiy,  than  there  had  been  for  many  years  at 
the  same  season.  As  regarded  the  state 
of  the  poor-house,  he  did  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  enter  at  any  great  length,  as  it 
formed  no  criterion  of  the  state  ^  wages. 
The  greater  part  of  the  inmates  of  the 
workhouse  in  his  locality  consbted  of 
aged  persons,  and  of  sin^  women  with 
ilfegitimate  children.  There  were  not  more 
than  four  or  five  able-bodied  labourers  in 
it.  As  respected  the  condition  of  the 
potato  crop  in  Dorsetshire,  he  might  add« 
that  potatoes  were  now  selling  in  Dor- 
chester market  at  from  7s.  to  8f .  a  bushel. 
His  labourers  had  assured  him  that  th^ 
stock  of  potatoes  had  by  no  means  dete- 
riorated, or  in  any  way  become  diseased 
since  they  were  stowed  up.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  condition  of  the  Dor- 
setshire labourer  was  as  good  as  it  might 
be ;  but  what  he  would  say  was,  that  it 
was  much  better  than  had  been  repre* 
sented.  He  did  not  mean  to  give  any 
opinion  aa  to  the  propriety  of  the  enslom 
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of  paying  the  labourer  partly  in  money  and 
partly  in  proyiaions  ;  but  it  prevailed  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  in  Dorsetshire, 
and  advantage  was  taken  of  the  system  to 
make  out  a  case  against  the  fanners  and 
landlords  of  that  county.  The  lowness  of 
the  rate  of  wages  had  been  complained  of 
in  and  out  of  that  House  ;  but  it  had  not 
been  stated  that  when  the  money  rate  of 
remuneration  was  low,  there  were  other 
kinds  of  remuneration,  such  as  a  bushel  of 
wheat  every  fortnight,  which  ought  to  be 
taken  into  calculation.  He  could  not  see 
how  the  proposed  measure  could  in  any 
way  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  la- 
bourer. It  might  as  well  be  said,  that 
supposing  a  town  on  the  Continent,  at  pre- 
sent exclusively  supplied  with  om*  manu- 
factures, we  would  benefit  the  manufac- 
turers who  supplied  it  by  sending  into  that 
town  the  same  kind  of  goods  at  a  cheaper 
rate  from  another  quarter.  How  could  it 
be  if  we  imported  foreign  com  largely,  that 
we  would  not  displace  a  quantity  from  our 
own  soil?  The  principal  question  that 
was  discussed  was,  to  what  extent  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  could  consume  corn. 
This  question  had  been  fully  entered  upon 
by  his  noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Lynn, 
who  had  proved  irrefragably  that  the  pre- 
sent law  was  quite  compatible  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  food.  In  the  course  of 
the  past  year,  when  there  was  a  bad  sea- 
son in  foreign  countries,  when,  in  fact, 
foreign  Governments  had  thought  fit  to 
close  the  ports  against  exportation,  yet, 
notwithstanding  that,  we  had  in  bona  at 
present  1,500,000  quarters  of  com,  which, 
probably,  before  the  end  of  the  year  would 
be  increased  to  2,000,000.  If  this  was  the 
case  during  a  year  such  as  the  past,  what 
must  it  be  in  the  generality  of  years  when 
foreign  countries,  from  abundant  harvests, 
were  able  to  export  largely?  The  hon. 
Member  concluded  by  ejmressing  a  hope 
that  he  had  satisfied  the  hon.  Member  for 
Shaftesbury  and  the  House  in  the  expla- 
nations he  had  made,  and  by  declaring, 
that  however  inadequate  to  the  task,  he 
could  not  patiently  sit  by  and  hear  such 
exaggerated  statements  respecting  the  con- 
dition of  the  labourers  in  his  native  county, 
without  endeavouring  to  set  the  House  and 
the  coimtry  aright  on  the  subject. 

Sib  J.  EASTHOPE  :  So  far  as  the 
wretchedness  and  misery  of  the  Dorset- 
shire labourers  were  allowed  to  affect  the 
question  before  the  House,  he  thought  they 
bad  no  longer  any  ground  for  debate  or 
controversy.     They  had  had  a  somewhat 
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angry  contest  as  to  whether  the  Dorset- 
shire labourers  earned  75.  or  7s.  6d,  or  8;. 
a  week;  and  they  had  been  gravely  told  by 
the  representative  for  the  county  that  for 
the  life  of  him  he  could  not  find  out  how  the 
importation  of  foreign  corn,  and  the  conse- 
quent reduction  of  the  price  in  this  coun- 
try, could  work  any  benefit  to  those  poor 
creatures.  He  must  humbly  but  earnestly 
entreat  those  luminaries  from  Dorsetshire 
to  put  the  question  to  the  poor  beings 
themselves,  with  whose  condition  they  af- 
fected to  be  so  familiar;  and  if  the  poor 
creatures  had  life  enough  in  them  to  an- 
swer it,  he  would  stake  his  existence  that 
they  would  never  reply  that  it  made  no 
difference  to  them  whether  com  was  5s.  or 
7s.  a  bushel.  It  was  really  much  too  like 
trifling  to  say,  that  it  made  no  difference 
to  a  working  man  with  a  wife  and  four  or 
five  children,  whether  the  price  of  his  com 
was  low  or  high.  This  assertion  was 
doubly  ludicrous  when  made  by  those  who 
boasted  that  they  wished  for  protection  to 
the  land,  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  for  the  sake 
i)f  the  labouring  poor.  The  way  this  topic 
had  been  handled  in  that  debate,  would,  ho 
hoped,  at  all  events,  save  the  House  from 
its  introduction  into  their  discussions  in 
future.  He  could  very  truly  say,  with  the 
hon.  Qentleman  who  had  spoken  last,  that 
he  had  not  intended  to  take  up  the  time  of 
the  House  during  this  debate,  which  was, 
he  hoped,  now  drawing  to  a  close;  but  he 
must  take  that  opportunity  of  expressing, 
on  behalf  of  working  men,  who,  though 
not  so  badly  off  as  the  Dorsetshire  la- 
bourers, were  far  from  being  in  a  pros- 
perous condition — ^he  meant  the  population 
of  the  large  manufacturing  town  which  he 
represented — ^the  deep  sense  of  obligation 
which  they  felt  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  for  the  introduction  of  this 
measure;  a  measure  which  would,  in  his 
opinion,  confer  the  greatest  benefit  on  the 
country  at  the  present  time,  and  the  ad- 
vantageous effects  of  which  would  be  felt 
for  ages  to  come.  No  words  he  could  em- 
ploy could  adequately  express  the  grati- 
tude felt  by  his  constituents  to  the  Go- 
vernment for  this  great  and  comprehen- 
sive measure.  Sure  he  was  that  those 
Gentlemen  who  exhibited  such  sensitive- 
ness as  to  the  condition  of  the  labourers, 
contending  that  they  would  be  worse  off  on 
account  of  this  measure,  would  soon  disco- 
ver their  mistake,  and  find  that  the  labour- 
ing poor  had  no  sympathy  with  their  opin- 
ions. The  poor  knew  too  well  that  they 
became  poorer  and  poorer  as  com  rose  in 
N 
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priae.  U  «ra«  noUimg  lesi  than  an  ioBiiU 
to  tiMiir  eammon  §en»»  uid  understonding 
di  Uill  tlie  peopla  it  wm  of  no  oooBeqoence 
to  iham  wheiker  corn  was  cheap  or  dear, 
wkea  tbe  farmera'  fiiends.  on  their  own 
Mbowiog,  proved  that  the  agricultural  la* 
bourers  could  not  earn  more  than  6f.»  7t„ 
or  8«.  a  week  in  the  years  of  great  compa-^ 
rative  prosperity.  lie  should  not  attempt 
to  debiste  this  question.  It  had  been 
already  worn  threiMibare.  The  feeling  of 
tbe  conntry  was  that  it  had  been  alr^y 
fnlly  discussed,  and  that  the  sooner  it  was 
finally  settled  the  better.  He  could  not 
emclode  without  again  thanking  the  Oo- 
Temment  for  the  bold  and  manly  front 
they  had  assumed  with  respect  to  it. 

Ma.  W.  MILES  said,  that  after  the 
able  speeches  of  his  noble  Friend,  and  of 
his  hon.  Friend  who  mored  and  seconded 
the  Amendment,  he  must  express  his  sur- 
prise that  no  Member  of  the  Treasury 
beaches  had  yet  thought  fit  to  reply  to 
tbom.  He  was  not  so  surprised  at  the 
three  last  speeches  remaining  unanswered; 
as,  had  il  not  been  for  a  misunderstanding 
relative  to  the  wages  of  the  Dorsetshire 
labourers,  they  might  not  have  been  fa- 
voured with  them;  and  those  hon.  Members 
did  not  enter  at  any  length  upon  the  sub- 
j«5ct  of  the  night.  But  he  must  again  ez- 
pri'ss  his  wonder,  that  no  Member  of  the 
iiuverument  had  replied  to  the  speeches  of 
his  noble  Friend,  and  of  his  hon.  Friend ; 
uol  only  because  of  the  excellent  matter 
with  which  those  speeches  abounded,  but 
uu  account  of  tho  position  of  the  speakers 
^ho  left  tlio  Government  on  a  point  of 
iiriucinlo.  Before  entering  upon  the  sub- 
ject, lie  would  premise  by  saying  once 
'muru,  that  this  was  not  the  selfish  case  of 
tho  laiifUurd,  but  of  tho  tenant  and  of  the 
labiiuror.  lie  thought  that  as  regarded 
thin  tttfiieot  of  tho  measure — namelv,  as  it 
HltiHtttul  the  tenant  and  the  labourer, 
Mumuihiiig  remained  to  be  said,  and  he 
^tiuld  eudeavour  to  fill  up  the  void,  and 
thuruuglily  to  enter  into  the  subject  as  a 
luriuer  would*  He  would  undertake  to 
liruvu  and  he  uhallenged  confutation — ^that 
thu  uiMStture  would  not  only  ii\juriously  af- 
fuiit  Uiu  landlords,  but  mucli  more  tho  ten- 
ant, and  still  more  than  all  the  labourers. 
Hu  would  studiously  avoid  touching  on  the 
home  trade,  and  would  confine  himself  as 
much  as  |iossible  to  tho  purelv  apicultu- 
nd  part  of  the  subject,  and  the  mterests 
* '  '  tlio  measure  would  peculiarly  afifcct, 
it  became  tlto  law  of  tlie  land.  His 
iuna  wuuld  b«  first  direoied  to  the 


law  of  1828 ;  nezt»  to  the  preaent  law ; 
and  lastly,  to  the  state  of  things  when  eoim 
would  be  freely  imported*  He  thooghi  it 
would  be  necessary  to  set  forth  the  quan- 
tum of  protection  enjoyed  at  pneent,  in 
order  to  show  the  improhabili^  of  a  British 
cultivator  being  able  to  cope  with  the  fo- 
reigner under  a  system  of  perfectly  frve 
trade.  He  would,  in  viewing  the  third 
period  to  which  he  had  adverted,  namely, 
a  perfect  system  of  free  trade,  make  no 
account  of  the  three  intermediate  yean 
during  which  it  was  proposed  there  should 
be  a  diminished  protection.  He  woold 
simply  take  the  year  1849,  when  a  perfectly 
free  trade  in  com  might  be  supposed  to  ex* 
ist.  By  the  spirit  and  words  of  the  Aet  of 
1842,  a  fair  and  moderate  protection  waa 
meant  to  be  given  to  the  British  agrienkoi^ 
ista.  He  need  not  say  that  his  hon.  Friends 
eordially  concurred  with  the  right  hon« 
Baronet  in  passmg  that  law,  beeaose  whilst 
it  did  away  with  a  very  high  nominal  duty, 
useless  to  the  farmers,  luid  harassing  to 
the  mannfaoturers  and  the  great  body  of 
the  consumers,  it  also  oorreeted  the  ave- 
rages, and  gave  a  check  to  gamhltng  and 
improper  speculaUon.  It  afforded  to  the 
farmer  a  fair  moderate  protection,  to  which 
he  was  justly  entitled  whilst  the  disparity 
between  taxation  here  and  taxation  on  the 
foreigner  existed,  and  whilst  there  was  so 
great  a  difference  in  the  wages  of  labour 
here  and  on  the  Continent.  He  regretted 
that  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
other  House  to  inquire  into  the  Burdens  on 
Land,  which  had  been  moved  for,  waa  not 
then  before  them ;  for,  as  far  as  he  oould 
understand,  it  would  prove  that  the  hmded 
interests  were  subject  to  burdens  of  a  pe- 
culiar and  onerous  nature,  and,  he  was  led 
to  think,  something  further,  to  show  that  if 
they  abolished  the  Oom  Laws,  the  rest  of 
the  community  would  be  pUoed  in  very 
perilous  oiroomstances.  But  he  would  not 
refer  to  that,  and  he  would  merely  go  into 
the  case  of  the  English  as  compared  with 
the  foreign  agriculturists.  He  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  spirit  of  the  sliding-scale. 
which  they  were  now  about  to  abolish, 
was,  that  whilst  it  gave  to  the  Bnglish 
farmer  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  home 
market  when  prices  were  low,  it  afforded 
to  the  consumer,  when  prices  rose,  a 
gradual  supply  of  foreign  com,  the  duty 
being  easily  paid  by  the  foreign  merchant 
when  the  grain  became  neoeasary  to  the 
home  consumer.  Thus  the  oonaumer  was 
relieved  from  all  ^prehension  of  scarcity, 
and  the  fimnerwaa  seonred  a  proper  re- 
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munerfttion  for  his  produce.  It  had  been 
said  that  during  the  present  year  the  sli- 
ding-Bcale  refused  to  slide,  and  that  that 
was  one  of  the  reasons  which,  together 
with  the  potato  disease,  had  determined 
the  Qoveniment  at  once  and  for  ever  to 
abolish  the  present  law.  That  was  not 
supported  bj  arguments  or  by  facts.  He 
admitted  that  the  price  of  com  the  growth 
of  1844  and  the  growth  of  1845  was  very 
different.  But  then  it  was  necessary  to 
consider  the  difTerence  of  seasons.  1844 
was  a  year  of  extraordinary  abundance ; 
the  hanrest  was  particularly  good,  and  the 
com  had  been  housed  in  admirable  condi- 
tion. In  1845,  the  harvest  weather  was 
precarious,  and  the  com  was  generally  put 
away  in  a  damp  condition.  But  was  not, 
he  might  almost  call  it,  the  inestimable  ad- 
vantage of  protection  conspicuous  by  its 
effects  in  these  years  ?  For  so  well  was 
the  matter  regulated,  that  there  was  at  the 
end  of  1845  four  months'  supply  im- 
touched.  There  was,  he  admitted,  great 
variation  in  the  quality  of  the  wheat. 
That  which  sold  for  48«.  in  1844,  had  un* 
doubtedly  produced  this  year  from  IQs,  to 
72ff.  a  quarter.  He  had  himself  sold  wheat 
the  growth  of  1844,  weighing  66  lbs.  a 
bushel,  and  such  as  was  fiilly  equal  to  the 
finest  Dantzic,  to  the  milling  trade,  for 
mixing.  Under  every  circimistance  they 
still  foimd  that  under  this  system  they  ob« 
tained  every  thing  they  wanted  in  their 
own  country  ;  and  he  defied  any  person  to 
say  that  the  quaUty  of  the  bread  in  London 
was  bad.  They  had  at  least  for  two  or 
three  months  this  year  very  little  of  fo- 
reign com  brought  in  for  consumption. 
There  was,  however,  a  very  large  quantity 
stored  up,  ready  to  be  brought  into  the 
market  when  the  4«.  duty  would  come 
into  operation.  The  law  of  1842,  com- 
pared with  that  of  1828,  was  good,  both  as 
to  the  consumer  and  the  producer.  But 
what  had  it  done  for  the  revenue  ?  Be- 
cause upon  such  a  question  as  this  it  was 
highly  necessary  in  the  state  of  the  public 
revenues  of  the  country,  not  only  to  con- 
sider that  if  in  the  years  1849  or  1850 
they  were  determined  upon  abolishing  all  in- 
direct taxation  and  on  adopting  a  system  of 
direct  taxation,  they  should  idso  look  with 
an  eye  of  jealousy  upon  the  repeal  of  any 
law  that  gave  so  good  a  revenue,  and  at 
the  same  that  secured  a  remunerative  price 
to  the  farmer  for  his  produce.  He  found, 
by  the  law  of  1828  there  were  13,626,315 
quarters  of  wheat  imported,  which  paid  an 
average  duty  of  &$.  od.,  and  the  average 


price  of  which  for  fourteen  years  was  58«. 
The  revenue  collected  under  this  Act  was 
3,576,907i.  for  a  period  of  thurteen  years. 
Diriding,  then,  that  amount  by  thirteen, 
they  would  have  the  revenue,  under  the 
law  of  1828,  255,493Z.  per  annum.  Under 
the  law  of  1842  there  had  been  no  less 
than  4,576,000  quarters  introduced  into 
this  country,  at  the  average  duty  of  7*.  4d. 
He  found  tne  average  price  of  it  to  be  46s., 
so  that  it  was  introduced  into  this  country, 
inclusive  of  duty,  at  a  sum  of  53s.  4^, 
By  a  Parliamentary  Paper  he  found  that  the 
duties  received  under  that  law  amounted, 
per  annum,  to  690,3682.,  so  that  they  had 
here  a  lower  price  to  the  consumer,  which 
under  the  law  of  1828  was  58s.  per  quar- 
ter, and  under  the  law  of  1846,  535.  6(2., 
and  a  greater  revenue  to  the  State,  being 
255,4932.  at  the  former  period,  while 
690,368/.  was  received  as  annual  revenue 
under  the  law  of  1842.  Therefore  he 
thought,  from  the  short  sketch  which  he 
had  given,  he  had  proved  that  the  law  of 
1842,  as  compared  with  that  of  1828, 
while  it  gave  a  fair  and  moderate  protec- 
tion to  the  farmer,  was  better  for  the  con- 
sumer, as  it  gave  him  bread  at  a  lower 
price,  while  it  was  at  the  same  time  in- 
finitely better  for  the  revenue  of  the  coun- 
try. That  finished  this  part  of  the  subject. 
All  he  had  to  say  farther  with  regard  to  it 
was,  that  he  wished  they  would  let  well 
alone.  They  had  a  law  which  was  not 
only  a  good  revenue  law,  but  which  was 
also  good  for  the  consumer,  and  with  which 
at  the  same  time  the  producer  was  per- 
fectly satisfied.  Now  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  look  at  that  part  of  the 
subject  which  went  to  a  total  reduction  of 
duty  in  the  year  1849 ;  and  to  do  this  it 
would  be  neoessaTy  for  him  to  show  what 
the  prices  of  com  were  likely  to  be  with  a 
perfectly  free  system  of  free  trade  existing 
m  this  country.  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
had  declined  to  prophesy  on  this  question 
— notwithstanding  the  information  which 
they  must  have — ^notwithstanding  all  the 
information  which  was  open  to  any  indi- 
vidual who  would  take  the  trouble  to  ex- 
amine it.  For  his  part  he  would  not  go 
into  the  old  hackneyed  sources  of  returns 
from  Hamburgh  or  Dantsie — ^he  would 
take  the  statistics  of  the  world,  because  it 
must  be  remembered  it  was  from  the  world 
at  large  they  were  to  be  supplied.  Not 
from  Europe  alone,  but  from  America, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  England  was  to  draw 
her  supplies ;  and  in  looking  to  these  he 
would  direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
N2 
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tluwe  two  great  Bourees  from  wlueh,  on  a 
former  occasion,  he  stated  his  opinion  that 
this  coontrj  would  derire  her  chief  sup- 
plies— ^Russia  and  America;  and  he  was 
happy  to  saj,  that  since  the  period  when 
he  had  last  addressed  the  Hoose  on  this 
suhject,  he  had  had  the  most  extraordi- 
nary confirmations    of   his  opinion  from 
those  parts  of  Germany  which  were  most 
contigaous  to  this  country,  and  which  now 
had  the  first  chance,  when  com  was  dear, 
of  throwing  wheat  into  oar  markets ;  hut 
they  expressed  their  fears  that,  by  a  total 
system  of  free  trade  in  com,  Russia  would 
in  all  probability  have  the  advantage  over 
them,  while  it  was  well  known  that  Russia 
herself  looked  to  America  under  such  a 
system  as  entirely  cutting  her  out  of  our 
markets.     This  he  gave  on  the  authority 
of  letters  received  on  the  one  side,  and 
from  communications  of  the  highest  possi- 
ble authority  received  on  the  other ;  and 
seeing  this,  he  thought  it  was  necessary  to 
establish  what  would  be  the  probable  price 
of  wheat  in  this  country  under  a  perfectly 
free  trade  in  com,  before  he  described  its 
effects  upon  the  farmers  of  this  country. 
His  noble  Friend  (the  Marquess  of  Granby) 
had  already  given  the  receipts  of  two  farms, 
and  showed  what  he  thought  would  be  the  loss 
to  them  under  free  trade;  his  noble  Friend 
referred  to  farms  under  the  three  course 
and  the  six  course  system.  He  would  refer 
to  farms  under  the  four  and  five  coarse 
system,  so  that  he  thought  between  them 
the  House  would  have  every   system  of 
agriculture  which  was  adopted  in  this  coun- 
trv ;   and  though    from   the  calculations 
adopted  by  the  noble  Lord,  he  seemed  to 
place  the  price  of  wheat  lower  than  he  was 
disposed  to  place  it,  yet  they  came  both 
nearly  to  the  same  conclusion,  which  was, 
that  supposing  they  totally  destroyed  agri- 
cultural protection,  even  if  the  rent  of  land 
was  entirely  given  up,  it  would  not  be  a 
compensation  to  the  farmer  for  the  protec- 
tion which  he  had  lost.  Now,  then,  let  them 
see  quite  clear — at  any  rate  let  the  public 
be  quite  clear  as  to  the  influence  of  rent  on 
the  price  of  corn.     He  knew  there  were 
hon.  Members  who  maintained  that  cheap- 
ness was  the  prime  element  in  the  ques- 
tion, and  who  argued — as  an  hon.  Baronet 
had  already  argued — would  not  the  poor 
bo  benefited  if  their  bread  could  be  ma- 
terially reduced  ;  quite  forgetting,  at  the 
same   time,  how  much  wages   would  be 
lowered  in  that  case  ;  but  let  it  be  clearly 
understood  how  much  rent  enters  as  an  in- 
gredient into  the  price  of  a  quartern  loaf. 


The  average  vent  of  land  in  EngUuid  is 
19#.   lid.     He  took  it  at  20ff.  an  men, 
and  would  go  into  Lincolnshire,  where  the 
farmers  farmed  very  high<— where  there 
were  thousands  of  farms  he  knew  let  at 
20s.  per  acre,  and  where  each  produced  four 
four  quarters  of  wheat  to  the  acre.     He 
was  speaking  of  wheat  cultivation  under 
the  four  course  system.     He  would  not  go 
into  the  question  of  bariey  at  alL     It  was 
impossible  for  him  to  do  that — he  wonld 
detain  the  House  for  ever  were  he  to  refer 
to  every  item.     Well,  then,  one  quarter  of 
wheat  produced  500  lbs.  of  hretA  ;   and 
taking  the  quartern  loaf  at   7d.,  if  hon. 
Members  referred  to  their  arithmetic,  they 
would  find  that  the  element  of  rent  raised 
the  price  of  the  quartern  loaf  by  the  large 
sum  of  less  than  one  halfpenny.      That 
was  his  statement.     He  would  be  glad  to 
be  shown  where  it  was  wrong;    he  had 
tried  many  experiments  in  regard  to  it, 
and  he  bdieved  his  statements  would  be 
fully  home  out.     Well,  so  much  for  the 
rent  of  land,  as  bearing  upon  the  quartern 
loaf.     He  hoped,  at   any  rate,  that  that 
would  now  be  considered  to  be  settled,  and 
that  the  public  would  now  know  from  his 
estimate,  as  well  as  the  estimate  of  those 
who   had  a  thorough   knowledge  of  the 
milling  trade,  that  that  was  the  precise 
sum  by  which  rent  raised  the  price  of  the 
quartern  loaf.     Now,  let  him  go  back  to 
those  statements,  by  which  he  had  endea> 
voured  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  probaUe 
price  of  wheat  when  imported  into  this 
country.     And,  first  of  all,  he  would  take 
the  prices  of  wheat  at  Odessa,  in  1845, 
the  spring  prices  of  wheat,  from  February 
to  June,  of  that  year;  and  he  would  also 
give  the  freight  on  February  1829,  of  that 
year.    The  price  of  good  Odessa  wheat, 
weighing  from  60  lbs.  to  61  lbs.  per  bushel, 
was  from  16f.  to  17f.  per  quarter;  and  the 
freight  was  7f .  9d.,  making  in  all  24«.  9d. 
The  next  return  was  dated  the  14th  of 
June,  in  the  same  year,  by  which  he  found 
that  wheat  had  risen  to  20«.  and  2U.  per 
quarter — ^the  freight  renuuning  the  same — 
so  that  there  they  had,  during  four  or  five 
months  only,  a  rise  in  the  Odessa  market 
from  24«.  9d,  to  28#.  9d.    He  found  like- 
wise— and  he  mentioned  this  only  to  show 
how  the  prices  of  wheat  corresponded  at 
different  foreign  ports — he  found,  that  in 
the  months  of  March  and  April  the  prioea 
of  wheat  at  Stettin  and  Rostock  were  25#. 
and  26#.  per  quarter,  the  freight  betng  from 
3s.  to  4#.  per  quarter,  amounting  to  30«.  in 
all.    This  was  previous  to  the  very  general 
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feeling  that  was  afterwards  entertained  that 
the  harvest  would  he  deficient.  The  price 
certainly  rose  afterwards,  and  rose  con- 
siderahlj;  hut  it  never  rose  ahove  34*.  per 
quarter.  He  did  not  know  whether  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Memher  for  Gateshead 
were  present,  who  had  acted  as  Chairman 
of  the  Bonded  Com  Committee,  and  with 
whom  he  had  had  much  pleasure  in  acting; 
hut  that  hon.  Memher  would  recollect  some 
curious  evidence  that  was  given  before  the 
Committee.  Among  others,  Mr.  G.  Freyn 
stated,  that  the  price  of  Egyptian  wheat, 
taking  one  year  with  another,  would  he 
36*.  per  quarter.  Mr.  Philip  Taylor,  who 
explained  the  bonded  system  of  France, 
stated  in  his  evidence  that  thi'ee-fourths  of 
all  the  foreign  wheat  imported  into  Mar- 
seilles came  from  the  Black  Sea,  and  that 
he  had  imported  into  Marseilles  from  the 
Black  Sea  wheat  at  the  price  of  26$,  Sd. 
per  quarter.  Well,  but  now  it  was  in  his 
power,  from  different  statistical  returns,  to 
give  the  prices  of  wheat  at  Odessa  for  the 
last  ten  years;  and  he  had  brought  it  down 
to  the  latest  period  he  possibly  could,  from 
1834  to  1843.  The  returns  contained  the 
highest  and, the  lowest  prices  obtained  in 
each  of  these  years.  He  had  taken  a  me- 
dium; he  had  afterwards  taken  the  several 
averages  of  the  whole  of  these  years,  and 
he  found  that  the  general  average  was 
24*.  lOd.,  the  freight  being  7*.  9d.,  making 
in  all  32*.  7d,  But  a  curious  fact  had 
come  out  of  these  statistics,  which  was,  that 
the  difference  of  price  in  Odessa  was 
greater  than  the  difference  of  price  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  that  the  year  of  the  highest 
price  in  Odessa  was  not  the  year  of  the 
highest  price  in  England  ;  and  without 
troubling  the  House  with  details,  he  would 
state  that  he  found  that  the  highest  price 
in  England  during  these  ten  years  was  in 
1839,  when  it  was  70*.  8d.,  while  the  year 
of  the  highest  price  in  Odessa  was  in  1840, 
when  it  was  27*.  8(2.  But  let  the  House 
look  at  this — ^let  them  look  at  what  was 
the  average  price  at  Odessa  during  these 
ten  years,  and  what,  during  the  same 
period,  was  the  average  price  in  Eng- 
land. The  average  price  in  this  country 
was  63*.  10(2.  with  a  fraction,  while,  for  the 
same  period  at  Odessa,  it  was  26$.  O^d, 
He  would  ask  then,  how  the  House  could 
possibly  suppose  that  cultivation  would  be 
supported  when  prices  were  to  be  reduced 
to  such  an  extent  ?  The  next  quotation  of 
prices  he  would  give  would  be  those  from 
America;  and  he  would  own  at  once  that, 
on  some  occasions,  they  were  high,  and  on 


others  very  low;  but  then  it  would  be  in 
the  recollection  of  the  House  that  America 
did  not  grow  wheat  for  exportation — that 
they  only  sent  their  surplus  wheat  into  this 
country.  Then  he  would  take  a  work  which 
had  been  put  into  his  hand  the  other  day, 
written  by  the  well-known  Mr.  Ellsworth, 
one  of  the  Commissioners  for  Patterns,  and 
this  pamphlet  he  would  recommend  every 
one  to  read.  He  took  up  the  question  of 
freight  and  of  price,  and  in  every  possible 
view  of  the  subject  he  showed  that  America 
would  be  able  to  compete  with  Russia. 
But  there  was  one  of  his  statements  so  ex- 
traordinary, that  he  would  bring  it  before 
the  notice  of  the  House  ;  and  it  might  be 
as  well  to  state  that  it  related  to  the  har- 
vest of  1842,  which  was  remarkably  good, 
while  that  of  1845  was  very  bad.  He  pro- 
posed to  take  wheat  from  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois to  New  Orleans;  and  he  calculated  the 
price  of  it  in  American  currency,  which, 
when  reduced  to  English  prices,  would 
give  29*.  2d.  per  quarter.  But  it  was 
further  to  be  recollected  that  there  could 
be  no  doubt  whatever,  the  greater  portion 
of  their  supply  from  America  would  not 
come  in  bulk,  but  in  the  shape  of  flour,  in 
barrels;  so  that  it  would  be  injurious  not 
only  to  the  agidculturist,  but  to  the  millers 
also.  But  he  had  more  evidence  on  this 
subject,  which,  as  it  came  from  a  practical 
man,  he  could  not  help  alluding  to.  He 
did  not  observe  the  noble  Lord  3ie  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  in  his  place;  but,  at  the 
late  election  for  Nottinghamshire,  his  noble 
Friend  had  been  asked  to  ^x  the  price  of 
wheat  under  the  new  system ;  and  though  his 
Colleagues  had  refused  to  do  so  in  this  House, 
yet  his  noble  Friend,  in  that  assemblage  of 
farmers,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  gentle- 
man who  had  been  engaged  in  the  foreign 
com  trade  for  the  last  forty  years,  had 
fixed  the  price  at  48*.  The  gentleman  to 
whom  he  had  alluded,  Mr.  Barrow,  it 
seemed,  had  spoken  before  the  noble  Lord, 
and  therefore  could  not  reply  to  him;  but 
he  had  published  a  letter  upon  the  subject 
afterwards,  and  in  that  letter  he  had  pub- 
lished the  most  sporting  thing  which  he 
had  ever  heard  come  from  an  old  corn-im- 
porter.    He  said — 

"  I  will  contract  to  deliver  in  Ix)ndon,  within 
three  years  after  the  opening  of  the  ports  of  Eng- 
land to  foreign  grain  free  of  duty,  £10,000  quarters 
of  wheat,  weighing  at  least  61  lb.  per  bushel,  at 
40*.  per  quarter.  If  that  wheat  should  cost  me, 
as  I  expect,  only  d2«.  per  quarter,  I  shall  gain 
20,000/.  If  wheat  should  still  realize  48«.,  as  the 
noble  Lord  would  lead  you  to  expect,  the  noble 
Lord  or  his  friend  would  gain  the  same  amount. 
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My  stake  in  this  country  (worth  about  50,000 
quarters  of  wheat  at  foreign  prices)  is  ready  to  be 
pledged  against  any  security  of  equal  amount,  for 
the  ftilfllment  of  my  part  of  the  contiMt." 

Now,  allowing  that  the  operation  of  this 
law  would  have  a  tendency  to  equalize 
pricoB,  he  should  he  disposed  to  fix  the 
average  price  of  com,  under  a  perfectly 
free  system  of  importation,  at  40s.  per 
quarter.  Now,  upon  this  calculation,  he 
would  show  to  the  House  what  were  the 
receipts  of  farms  under  the  present  system, 
and  what  the  receipts  would  he  under  a 
perfectly  free  trade  in  com.  He  would 
not  go  to  low  cultivated  farms,  he  would 
take  a  farm  in  Nottinghamshire,  near 
Newark,  and  another  in  the  richest  part  of 
Lincolnshire,  in  the  neighhourhood  of  the 
Fens.  First  of  all  he  would  take  the  Not- 
tinghamshire farm,  which  was  a  farm  of 
400  acres,  and  under  the  four  course  sys- 
tem. The  rent  was  12.  per  acre,  and  it 
was  cultivated  100  acres  wheat,  100  acres 
harley,  100  acres  turnips,  and  100  acres 
elover.  But  he  neither  took  into  account 
the  turnips  nor  the  clover,  hecause  he  gave 
them  credit  for  the  sheep  fed  on  them,  and 
therefore  he  took  into  account  the  sales  of 
sheep.  He  found,  then,  that  100  acres  of 
wheat,  at  three  quarters  four  hushels  an 
acre,  which  sold  at  52s.  per  quarter,  pro- 
duced 9Q51.  100  acres  of  haiiey  at  four 
quarters  four  hushels  per  acre,  sold  at  32s. 
per  quarter,  produced  6702.  400  hoggets 
and  ewes  hred,  on  the  farm,  sold  in  the 
wool  at  36#.  each,  produced  7202. — ^in  all 
2,3552.  Now,  look  at  what  the  receipts 
would  he  under  a  system  of  free-trade 
prices;  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  estab- 
lish, hecause  he  took  it  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  harley  and  oats  would  hoth 
fall  in  equal  proportions  to  wheat.  Sup- 
nosing,  then,  the  produce  to  he  the  same, 
loo  acres  of  wheat  at  40s.  a  quarter,  would 
give  7002.;  100  acres  of  harley,  at  25s.  a 
quarter,  would  give  5622.  lOi.;  and  400 
hoggets  and  ewes  would  give  5602. — ^in  all 
1,8222.  lOs.  This  would  he  a  loss  to  the 
fanner,  under  the  free-trade  system,  if 
he  was  not  wrong  in  his  calculations,  of 
5322.  lOs.  Of  course  all  depended  upon 
their  accuracy.  It  was  only  a  question  of 
calculation;  hut  he  had  shown  the  docu- 
ments on  which  he  relied,  and  therefore 
he  hoped  and  trusted  that  those  hon.  Gen* 
ilenen  who  differed  from  htm,  would  show 
the  documents  on  which  they  relied  for 
coming  to  a  contrary  conclusion.  He  said, 
then,  that  under  the  free-trade  system  the 
receipts  of  the  farmer  would  be  reduced  a 


little  above  one-fifth;  and  he  fomid  that 
even  suppose  the  landlord  were  libenDy  to 
reduce  his  rent  one-fourth,  that  is  lOOt., 
still  what  would  rem^  a  loss  to  the  tenant, 
to  he  divided  between  the  profits  of  capital 
and  the  wages  of  labour,  would  be  5322.  lOs. , 
or  a  reduction  of  12.  If.  10c2.  per  acre.  So 
much  for  the  Nottingham  farm.  He  would 
now  come  to  the  fam  in  Lincolnshire, 
which  was  cultivated  according  to  the  five 
course  system.  The  rent  of  this  farm 
was  22.  per  acre,  and  its  extent  was  200 
acres.  The  course  of  husbandry  eouMsted 
of  turnips,  oats,  wheat,  beans,  and  wheat. 
The  turnips  were  not  valued;  forty  acres 
of  oats,  at  ten  qiuu-ters  per  acre,  at  21#. 
per  acre,  produced  4202.;  forty  acres  of 
wheat,  at  five  quarters  ner  acre,  at  52s. 
per  quarter,  produced  5202.;  forty  acres  of 
beans,  at  six  quarters  per  acre,  at  33«.  per 
quarter,  produced  395i. ;  and  forty  acres  of 
wheat  again,  at  five  quarters  per  acre,  at 
52<.,  produced  again  5202.— in  all  1,8552. 
Now,  what  would  it  be  under  the  free-trade 
system?  Supposing  the  land  to  ]Nx>duce  the 
same  quantity:  forty  acres  of  oats,  at  I6s. 
per  quarter,  would  give  3202. ;  for^  acres  of 
wheat,  at  40<.  per  quarter,  would  give  4002. ; 
forty  acres  of  beans,  at  2Ss.  per  quarter 
woidd  give  3362.;  and  wheat  again  would 
give  4002.— in  aU,  1,4562.  So  that  3992. 
would  be  lost  to  the  fanner  under  the  free- 
trade  system.  But,  again,  deduct  one- 
fourth  of  the  rent,  and  they  would  find  that 
the  loss  to  the  fanner  would  be  2992.,  or 
12.  10«.  per  acre.  Now,  all  he  could  say 
was,  that  in  these  calculations,  based  aa 
they  were  upon  the  present  prices,  and  on 
the  prices  contemplated  under  free  trade, 
he  had  endeavoured  to  show  the  House  on 
what  he  had  endeavoured  to  found  his  cal- 
culations; and  it  would  be  for  those  boo. 
Members  opposite,  who  professed  that  they 
perfectly  understood  the  question,  to  show 
how,  under  a  system  of  free  trade,  it  was 
possible  that  the  cultivation  of  the  poorer 
soils  should  go  on,  as  it  was  acknowledged 
on  aU  hands  that  the  lower  the  quality  of 
the  land  and  the  less  price  that  was  paid 
in  rents  in  England  at  any  rate,  the  great- 
er was  the  amount  of  outlay  in  farmer's 
capital  and  in  labour.  Now,  he  asked,  if 
under  the  system  of  protection  this  cuktva- 
tion  had  gone  on — ^if  under  a  system  of 
protection  cultivation  had  ascended  from 
the  valleys  to  the  tops  of  the  kills— he 
would  ask  them,  whether,  by  this  kw 
which  they  were  now  asked  to  enact,  it 
would  not  immediately  retrograde  in  its 
•ourse,  and  pkeo  the  ianner  in  audi  • 
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sittiatioii  AS  tiiftt  he  would  bd  utterly  unable 
to  contmue  his  eultiYAtion*  If  they  eon- 
Bidered  that  a  fanner  expended  1,000/. 
upon  every  two  hundred  acres,  they  would 
find  that  they  were  playing  with  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  capital;  and, 
therefore^  it  was  a  question  they  ought 
well  to  consider!  and»  considering  it,  he 
trusted  they  would  reject  this  measure, 
which  was  so  inimical  to  the  interests  both 
of  the  farmers  and  labourers.  They  had 
been  told — and  he  was  sick  of  the  state- 
ments made,  particularly  at  Christmas,  by 
gentlemen  who  attended  farmers'  meetings, 
and  who  knew  nothing  whatever  of  farming 
— ^their  cry  was,  •*  Ctdtirate,  cultivate,  cul- 
tivate ;  farming  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and 
by  greater  exertions  you  will  reap  greatly 
increased  produce. ' '  Now,  the  importation 
of  guano  had  been  referred  to  by  one  hon. 
Priend  of  his ;  and  that  was,  of  itself,  suf- 
ficient to  show,  that  with  the  moderate 
prices  which  had  existed  from  1842  down 
to  the  present  time,  the  farmers  had  been 
induced  to  cultivate,  not  only  with  that  ma- 
nure, which  Was  very  costly  in  price,  but 
also  with  bones,  and  with  every  kind  of  ar- 
tificial manures ;  so  that  it  was  plain  the 
farmers  were  willing  to  apply  their  capital 
in  every  fair  mode  of  cultivation.  Now,  in 
order  to  show  that  England  reaped  the 
benefit  of  this  production,  he  hela  in  his 
hand  a  paper  which  he  thought  would 
show  the  immense  increase  of  production 
of  late  years  ;  he  alluded  to  the  number  of 
coombs  of  wheat  sold  in  Norwich  market 
for  the  last  thirty-seven  years — ^from  1805 
to  1843.  He  would  not  trouble  the  House 
with  reading  the  returns  year  by  year  ; 
but  he  found,  that  in  1805  there  were 
50,844  coombs  sold,  when  the  price  of 
wheat  was  92«.  per  quarter ;  in  1810, 
55,521,  wheat  being  IQOs.;  in  1811, 
61,122  coombs,  the  price  being  828,;  in 
1812,  54,560  coombs,  the  price  being 
120*.;  in  1839, 174,176  coombs,  the  price 
being  64*.;  in  1840,  207,274  coombs,  the 
price  being  63*.;  in  1841,  201,750  coombs, 
the  price  being  60*.;  in  1842,  235,620 
coombs*  the  price  being  52*.  ;  in  1843, 
241,644  coombs,  the  price  being  48*. ;  so 
that  the  produce  had  nearly  quintupled, 
while  the  price  had  been  reduced  one-half. 
Then  he  must  remind  the  House,  that  a 
ffreat  deal  of  land  had  been  enclosed  ;  and 
he  was  proud  to  say  that  there  had  been  a 
continually  increased  application  of  labour 
to  the  sou.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  state- 
ment of  the  average  price  paid  for  labour 
per  aere,  in  periods  of  five  years,  from 
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1785  to  1840.  This  return  gave,  from 
1785  to  1790,  7*.  2d.  per  acre  ;  to  1795, 
8*.  2d,;  to  1800,  11*.;  to  1805,  15*.  Gd,; 
to  1810,  19*.  6d,;  to  1815,  U.  2*.  4d,;  to 
1820, 1/.  3*.  9d.;  to  1825, 1/.  1*.;  to  1830, 
U.  6s,;  to  1835,  1/.  3*.  2d,;  to  1840, 
1/.  6*.  7d, ;  so  that  the  amount  of  labour, 
estimated  by  the  pricepaidfor  it  per  acre,  had 
nearly  quadrupled.  He  knew  these  would 
be  considered  as  dry  details;  but  he  wanted 
the  question  to  be  thoroughly  imderstood 
by  the  country;  and  though  at  the  risk  of 
delaying  the  House  longer  than  he  wished, 
they  would  permit  him  to  show  the  data, 
however  erroneous  they  might  consider 
them,  on  which  he  had  founded  his  conclu- 
sions. But  then  they  were  told  of  the 
wages  of  labour  in  Dorsetshire.  He  was 
living  in  the  west  of  England,  and  he  la- 
mented to  say  that  wages  there  were  too 
low;  but  at  the  same  time,  if  they  went  to 
a  district  of  the  country  which  was  purely 
agricultural,  which  had  not  rested  upon 
manufacturing  industry,  now  lost  by  the 
progress  which  the  north  had  made,  injur- 
tng  the  ancient  clothing  and  silk  districts — 
if  they  went  to  a  purely  agricultural  dis- 
trict that  never  had  been  manufacturing, 
they  would  find  that  the  price  of  labour,  he 
would  not  say  kept  pace  with  the  price  of 
wheat  pari  passu,  yet,  more  or  less,  the 
price  of  wheat  had  an  effect  on  the  price  of 
labour.  In  reference  to  that,  he  held  in  his 
hand  a  return  from  a  farmer  of  the  name 
of  Healy,  who  had  been  a  farmer  for  fifty 
years  in  Lincolnshire,  and  he  sent  him  a 
return  of  the  average  prices  of  his  wheat  at 
septennial  periods,  and  the  sum  of  money 
he  paid  for  labour  during  the  same  periods, 
which  gave  the  following  results  : — From 
1817  to  1823,  the  average  price  of  wheat 
was  3t,  8*.  5d,,  the  average  rate  of  labour 
13*.  5d,;  from  1824  to  1830,  wheat  was 
31,  5*.,  labour  12*.;  from  1830  to  1837, 
wheat  was  21,  9*.,  labour  10*.  3c?.;  from 
1837  to  1844,  wheat  was  3/.  2*.  6d„  la- 
bour 12*.  Sd, :  that  person  showed  that 
wages  had  risen  and  had  fallen  with  the 
price  of  wheat  to  the  extent  of  3*.  2d,  per 
week.  That  view  was  confirmed  by  an 
account  from  Norfolk,  which  proved  that 
wages  had  been  as  high  as  15*.,  with  wheat 
at  a  heavy  price,  and  as  low  as  9*.  when 
wheat  was  at  a  low  figure.  He  had  been 
induced  to  show  this  state  of  things  in  con- 
firmation of  what  his  noble  Friend  had 
stated  —  namely,  that  although  in  some 
counties  the  wages  of  labour  did  not  follow 
the  prices  of  wheat,  yet  in  the  purely  agri- 
cultural counties  they  certainly  did.     He 
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was  greatly  desirous  of  showing  the  ex- 
pense of  cultivation  in  England  as  compared 
to  that  of  other  nations.  This,  however, 
he  found  himself  unahle  to  accomplish;  hut 
as  he  spoke  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  ad- 
dress of  the  amount  of  taxation  upon  the 
British  farmer,  he  would  follow  out  his  oh- 
servations  hy  showing,  that  a  great  differ- 
ence existed  hetween  the  farmers  of  this 
country  and  America,  and  prove  that  al- 
though com  might  he  made  cheaper  in 
England,  and  that  the  prices  of  other  com- 
modities might  he  made  less,  yet  that  the 
position  of  the  farmer  and  the  lahourer 
was,  nevertheless,  not  so  advantageous  in 
comparison.  He  would  take  the  State  of 
Ohio,  and  he  would  give  the  average  rate 
of  taxation  per  head.  Two  sorts  of  taxa- 
tion were  to  he  considered — ^the  taxation  of 
the  State  and  the  general  taxation.  The 
result  appeared  to  he  this — ^that  the  gene- 
ral taxation  was  6«.  9<^.  a  head,  and  the 
State  taxation  5s.  &d.  The  taxation  of 
this  country  was  much  higher;  indeed  he 
thought  that  the  average  amount  was 
1/.  7s.  9d.  Look  also  at  the  difference  in 
the  amount  of  rent.  The  cost  of  some 
descriptions  of  land  in  America  was  not  more 
than  OS.  an  acre,  which,  if  considered  in 
the  light  of  thirty  years'  purchase,  would 
give  the  annual  rental  not  more  than  2d. 
for  the  quantity.  The  rent  of  land  in  Eng- 
land was  as  high  as  20^.  per  acre.  Add  to 
that  the  large  tithes,  5s.  per  acre,  and  the 
small  tithes  Is.  6d.,  and  the  amount  of 
other  hurdens,  and  the  cost  of  land  in  this 
country  would  not  he  much  less  than  II. 
lis.  per  acre — ^a  difference,  really  of  11. 
10s.  lOd.  hetween  England  and  America. 
It  was  quite  plain,  therefore,  that  this 
country  could  not  enter  into  competition 
with  America.  lie  had  wearied  the  House, 
he  feared,  when  referring  to  Russia  on  a 
former  occasion;  hut  he  could  not  avoid  on 
the  present  occasion  to  quote  a  slight  por- 
tion of  the  statistics  of  that  country.  From 
these  figures  it  would  bo  seen  that  much 
cause  for  alarm  existed.  Looking  at  the 
returns  from  the  year  1828  to  1835,  of 
the  amount  of  grain  consumed,  and  then 
left  over  for  tho  next  year,  after  deducting 
the  necessary  amount  for  seed,  it  appeared 
that  Russia  had  an  immense  surplus.  He 
found  the  produce  which  remained  in  seven 
years  amounted  to  the  extraordinary  quan- 
tity of  28.000,000  of  quarters.  [An.  hou. 
Member  :  In  the  whole  of  Russia  ?]  Yes; 
tho  whole  of  Russia.  This  was  given  in 
certain  Russian  statistics,  by  a  person 
whose  name  ho  could  not  pronounce,  but 


the  information  might  he  found  in  Mac- 
gregar's  Tables.  The  last  work  he  had 
read  upon  the  subject  of  the  Russian 
Empire  fully  entered  into  the  question  of 
her  prodigious  powers,  and  as  the  extract 
was  not  of  a  lengthy  character,  he  would 
read  it  to  the  House.  The  author  of 
Revelations  of  Russia  said — 

"  A  prodifpous  extent  of  the  territories  of  Enro- 
pean  Riusia  is  wonderfullj  fertile.  Its  produce 
is  such,  that  there  must  always  be  an  increasing 
demand  from  abroad,  and  partially  of  a  nature 
sufficiently  various  and  useful  to  enable  the  coun- 
try to  thrive  and  prosper  on  it,  if  driven  to  con- 
sume it  at  home.  Com,  tallow,  hemp,  hides,  wool* 
and  wine — her  staple  articles — she  might  easily 
produce  in  tenfold  abundance,  and  so  cheap  as  to 
undersell  all  the  world." 

Thus  Russia  presented  herself  to  this 
country  upon  this  question;  nor  could  it  be 
denied  that  the  prospect  of  competition 
was,  as  respected  her,  of  a  tremendous 
nature.  He  need  scarcely  allude  to  the 
United  States  of  America  more  particu- 
larly than  he  had  done.  Land  m  that 
country  was  of  such  extraordinary  fertility, 
that  it  would  continue  to  produce  with- 
out the  application  of  manure  for  a  cen- 
tury. In  the  State  of  Virginia,  com 
had'  been  raised  on  land  which  had  been 
left  without  manure  for  one  hundred  years. 
The  land  was  cleared  or  disforested,  and 
three  or  four  crops  were  taken  from  it  suc- 
cessively. This  would  show  that  this  coun- 
try had  much  to  fear  from  America.  It 
had  been  attempted  to  be  shown  that  this 
Bill  would  cause  a  large  increase  in  the 
exports  of  this  country  to  America,  and  so 
keep  down  its  increase  of  manufactures  in 
that  land.  If,  however,  it  could  be  shown 
that  this  effect  could  not  follow,  then  he 
would  say,  that-  the  principle  and  interest 
of  the  measure  stood  mdeed  upon  fallacious 
ground;  for  not  only  would  agriculture  be 
destroyed,  but  also  the  labourers  injured 
to  an  incalculable  extent  in  addition.  On 
this  very  point,  indeed,  what  did  Mr.  Els- 
worth  say?  At  page  5S5  of  his  book  stood 
this  passage : — 

'*  Had  the  Com  Laws  been  absolotely  repealed 
in  1H25,  the  establishment  of  manufiu^tories  in  the 
United  States  might  have  been  procrastinated 
mapy  years ;  but  no  change  in  those  laws  can  now 
materially  change  the  course  of  production  in  this 
country,  and  any  alteration  nvide  will  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  boon  to  agricultural  nations,  but  as  a 
measure  forced  upon  tho  Government  by  the  wanta 
of  a  popuUtion  increasing  more  rapidly  than  agri- 
cultural productions  on  a  limited  extent  of  land, 
and  in  an  uncertain  climate.*' 

So  it  would  be  seen  at  once  that  no  chance 
of  reciprocation  existed  with  America.  He 
had  attempted,  imperfectly  he  would  ad* 
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mit,  to  drnw  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  condition  of  the  landlord,  the  farmer, 
and  also  the  labourer :  and  if  hon..  Mem- 
bers would  only  apply  the  same  process  of 
reasoning  to  this  question  which  had  been 
applied  to  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill,  the  conclu- 
sion would  be  identical ;  competition  must 
inevitably  attack  the  profits  of  capital,  and 
this  must  react  on  the  wages  of  labour.  It 
was  stated  that  the  difference  would,  on 
the  Ten  Hours'  Bill,  amount  to  ten  per 
cent ;  but  on  this  question  of  a  free  trade 
in  com  came  in  the  competition  of  a  whole 
world  with  Great  Britain ;  and  no  one,  on 
this  yiew,  could  arrive  at  any  other  con- 
clusion than  that  the  profits  of  farming 
capital  would  indeed  be  lowered,  and 
that  the  labourer  would  be  more  deeply  in- 
jured than  any  other  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. The  hon.  Member  for  Oxford  had 
on  a  previous  occasion  spoken  of  the  in- 
jury that  would  accrue  to  the  holders 
of  tithes  by  the  operation  of  the  Bill, 
though  he  had  as  yet  heard  no  hon.  Mem- 
ber follow  out  these  observations.  He 
would  say  that  this  measure  would  inflict  a 
great  injury  upon  the  clerical  titheowners, 
if  passed  into  a  law.  When  the  noble 
Loni  on  the  other  side  brought  forward  the 
Tithe  Commutation  Act,  he  conferred  a 
great  benefit  upon  the  titheowner.  He  did 
not  allude  to  the  saving  of  money  alone, 
but  the  improved  footing  upon  which  the 
clergyman  was  placed  with  his  congrega- 
tion and  tenants.  Look  at  this  tithe  ques- 
tion for  a  moment.  The  Act  passed  in 
1825,  and  the  lowest  price  of  corn  for  that 
year  was  39*.  Had  the  Government  com- 
muted tithes  upon  the  prices  of  that  year, 
they  would  have  committed  a  great  injus- 
tice to  the  titheowner.  They  were  forced 
to  take  an  average  upon  a  series  of  years  ; 
and  it  had  been  shown  by  a  return  which 
had  been  moved  for  by  some  hon.  Member, 
that  only  a  very  smaU  difference  of  prices 
had  ever  arisen  in  the  septennial  series  of 
years,  not  more,  he  thought,  than  1*.  per 
quarter.  Seeing  that  a  parish  was  indebt- 
ed for  much  of  its  charity  to  the  clergy- 
man, it  would  be  as  great  an  injury  to  the 
locality,  as  well  as  to  the  titheowner  himself, 
to  reduce  the  averages  one-fifth  in  amount. 
There  was  one  topic  more  on  which  he  de- 
sired to  say  a  few  words,  though  he  feared 
he  had  already  trespassed  too  far  on  the 
attention  and  time'  of  the  House.  It  ap- 
peared to  him,  that  if 'all  land  available  for 
the  purpose  had  been  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion, and  that  all  better  means  of  cultiva- 
tion having  been  tried — that  these  failbg, 


a  source  of  supply  was  still  open  for  trial 
before  the  country  was  thrown  defenceless 
to  the  competition  of  the  world.  In  a  few 
words,  what  had  become  of  the  Colonies  ? 
What  reward  had  this  country  returned 
for  the  fidelity  and  resources  of  the  Co- 
lonies ?  What  were  her  engagements  with 
them?  In  the  year  1842  only  had  an  Act 
been  passed,  which  conferred  a  kind  of  free 
trade  on  Canada.  He  had  opposed  that 
Bill,  and  he  had  done  so  conscientiously. 
But  though  reasons  existed  against  the 
measure  to  which  he  referred — ithe  con- 
tiguity of  Canada  to  the  United  States,  for 
instance — these  objections  did  not  exist 
with  respect  to  Australia.  The  Austra- 
lians had  loaded  the  Table  of  the  House 
with  petitions ;  but  they  were  left  with  the 
agriculturists  of  Canada  to  the  free  com- 
petition with  those  nations  who  only  re- 
warded us  for  our  generosity  by  meeting 
relaxation  with  hostile  Tariffs.  He  h^d 
referred  a  few  nights  since  to  the  feeling 
existing  in  the  Canadas  upon  the  question 
of  free  trade,^  and  he  would  trouble  the 
House  with  a'  short  extract  of  a  speech 
made  by  Mr.  Sherwood,  the  Solicitor  Ge- 
neral, for  an  indication  of  that  opinion. 
Mr.  Sherwood  said — 

"  He  did  hope,  however,  that  the  commercial 
class  would  maturely  weigh  all  the  consequences  ^ 
which  must  result  from  the  substitution  of  the 
United  States*  markets  for  those  of  the  mother 
countiy.  It  would  be  impossible  but  that  such  a 
change  in  our  commercial  relations  would  very 
soon  bring  about  a  change  in  all  our  other  rela-> 
tions.  Our  interests  would  cease  to  be  identified 
with  the  interests  of  the  parent  state  ;  our  mental 
associations  would  assume  new  forms ;  our  cus- 
toms, and  laws,  aye,  and  our  institutions  too, 
would  be  assimilated  to  those  of  the  people  with 
whom  we  cultivated  mercantile  relations.  There 
was  a  time,  the  hon.  Gentleman  said,  when  he  be- 
lieved that  patriotism  had  no  connexion  with  self- 
interest  ;  but  he  had  lived  long  enough  to  change 
his  opinions  on  that  subject,  and  he  did  think  tliAt 
loyalty  had  some  relation  to  pecuniary  considera- 
tions. If,  however,  by  a  course  of  Imperial  po- 
licy, over  which  the  people  of  Canada  can  exert 
no  possible  control,  they  are  forced  into  a  new 
sphere  of  social  and  political  attraction,  they  are 
not  the  culpable  party." 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  Solicitor  Ge- 
neral, given,  he  believed,  at  a  free-trade 
meeting  at  Montreal.  It  had  been  stated, 
that  the  United  States  took  the  manufac- 
tures of  England  in  proportions  so  large 
above  the  Colonies  of  Great  Britain  that  this 
country  must  foster  the  trade  with  that  coun- 
try. How  stood  the  fact  ?  He  would  take 
the  two  items  of  printed  and  plain  calicoes. 
The  export  of  plain  calicoes  to  the  United 
States  had  only  increased  in  four  years 
455,928  yards,  while  of  printed  and  dyed 
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cAlieoes,  the  export  of  1845,  As  compared 
with  1841,  had  decreaaed  12,927|430 
yards.  The  export  of  plain  caliooes — 
mark  this — ^to  British  America  had  in- 
creased, in  four  years,  4,65fi,649  yards, 
and  of  printed  and  dyed  caUooes,  2,658,758 
yards.  This  was  the  official  return  : — 
PUin  Calicoes  to  United  States 

in  1841 11,067.053  ydi. 

Ditto  to  British  America 7,757,332 


Balance  in  fiiroar  of  United 
Stotes  in  1841 4,100,721 

Calicoes,  printed  and  dyed,  to 

United  Stotes  in  1841 90,025,281 

Ditto  to  British  America 10,703,415 


Balance  in  iavour  of  United 
Stotes  15,321,866 

PUin  Calicoes  to  United  Stotes 

in  1845 12,412.981 

Dittoto  British  Ameriea 11,580,586 


Balance  in  fiiTOor  of  United 


Stotes  only 


832,305 


Printed  and  dyed  Calicoes  to 

the  United  Stotes  in  1845  ...      13,007,851 
Ditto  to  British  America    13,362,173 


Balance  in  fikvonr  of  British 

America   264,322 

In  1845,  instead  of  15,321,866,  against  in  1841« 

Bo,  to  the  other  adrantages  held  hy  Colo- 
nics, mast  he  added  the  capability  of  taking 
the  manufactures  of  the  mother  country. 
Then  take  the  amount  of  manufactures 
absorbed  per  head  in  different  countries, 
and  mark  the  importance  of  the  North 
American  Colonies  : — Russia  took  Sd.  per 
head;  Prussia,  8|J.;  Germany  and  Swit- 
serland,  2s,  9(1.;  France,  Is.  7d.;  Hol- 
land, 31#.  6<^.;  Belgium,  7«.;  Denmark, 
2$.  lOd,;  Sweden  and  Norway,  If.  Sd.; 
United  States,  7t.  lid.;  and  the  North 
American  Colonies,  37#.  id,  per  head.  It 
appeared  clear,  therefore,  that  if  this  coun> 
try  bound  her  Colonies  by  the  bond  of  true 
affcctton,  that  they  would  prove  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  her  best  interests — that 
of  her  trade.  Yet  it  would  appear,  that  a 
greater  reliance  was  placed  on  foreign 
countries,  though  they  met  England  with 
hostile  tariffs.  Russia  met  this  country 
with  taxation  on  her  seaboard,  and  yet  the 
Ooremment  of  the  land  was  mad  enough 
to  attach  themselves  to  a  system  for  the 
benefit  of  foreigners,  though  in  doing  so 
they  ran  the  risk  of  bringing  ruin  upon 
the  middle  classes,  and  also  on  the  la- 
bourers. Then  the  House  had  been  told  of 
eompensation.  Oh  that  that  word  had  not 
been  uttered  in  the  House  1  He  would 
quote  the  amount  of  compensation  in  the 


county  of  Essex,  and  from  thai  the  House 
could  make  a  calculation  with  referenoe  to 
other  counties.     The  following  were  the  re- 
turns:— 
Medical  relief  in  the  eountf  of 

Essex,  years  ending  Mweh, 

1844,  737U  12s half 

Schoolmasters  and  mistresses. 

— I   can    find   no    returns. 

Witham  Union,  M,    There 

are  17  known  in  the  coonty 

would  make 


half     £3,036  16    0 


035    0    0 
850    0    0 


8,319    5    8 


f,158  18    5 


Auditor  for  county 

Subsistence  of  prisoners,  in- 
cluding bedding,  clothing, 
and  other  expenses  inciden- 
tal on  their  imprisonment 
in  all  the  prisons  in  the 
county 

Expenses  of  proseentions  as 
siies.  Quarter  sessions,  ad- 
journed sessions,  and  Central 
Criminal  Court,  4,317/.  10s. 
lOd,  Half  of  this  is  now 
paid  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund   

Total  of  local  taxation  pro- 
posed  to  be  paid  out  or  the 
general  taxation  of  the  coun- 
try       <£10,e08  17    1 

Calculation  showing  what  relief  the   proposed 

payments  would  iSford  to  the  country,  or  on  an 

acre  of  land  in  the  county  of  Essex  :*— 

1st.  County  rate  raises  4,5601  Os.  1|^.,  a  9)iL 

rate  would  therelbro  raise  10.428/.    10s.,  (Tcry 

nearly  the  same  as  the  sum  above.) 

Or  take  it  another  way.  The  number  of  acres 
in  the  county  are  computed  at  080,480  ;  but  by 
the  admeasurement  of  parishes  it  is  more,  abovt 
1,000,000 

1,000,000  hence  is  4,166/.  13f.  id. ;  %\d.  an  acre 
would  produce  10,416/.  13s.  id.,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible as  the  sum  abore.  5>o  the  compensation 
proposed  is  about  ^d,  per  acre,  and  on  a  fiuin  of 
100 acres  would  amount  to  1/.  Os.  IM, 

N.B.  It  ought  to  be  home  in  mind  that  this 
is  not  all  relie(  it  is  only  a  shifting  of  taxation. 

The  amount  of  this  compensation  reached 
2\d.  per  acre!  A  great  deal  had  been 
said  bj  the  friends  of  the  GoTomment  out 
of  doors  upon  the  subject  of  what  reduction 
or  changes  would  take  place  with  the  re- 
duction in  com.  He  did  not  notice  the 
worthy  Alderman  who  represented  the  bo- 
rough of  Stoke-on-Trent,  in  his  place  ;  but 
he  held  in  his  hand  a  printed  paper,  a 
'*  free  and  easj  letter/*  which  he  would 
read  to  the  House.  It  was  addressed  to 
John  Ridgwaj,  Esq.,  and  was  signed, 
"  W.  T.  Copeland.*'  This  document  com- 
mences— 

*'  I  have  efer  been  a  free  trader,  but  I  am  op- 
posed to  a  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  unWes  areom* 
panicd  with  such  a  relaiation  of  our  fiscal  rpsula- 
tions  that  we  may  enjoy  frrr  trade  in  all  tlunipi. 
This  opens  the  door  to  a  wide  dtscossioa.    Tbo 
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not  help  tfaat  He  would  not,  howerer, 
quote  ueir  speeehee  against  them.  But 
in  the  absence  of  qaoting  theae  matters  be 
bad  ftllen  open  the  words  of  one  wbo  so 
well  expressed  the  opinions  he  held,  that 
be  shoidd  take  the  liberty  of  reading  tbem 
to  the  HoQse.  The  passage  he  sbowlread 
was  published  in  Hunft  MagagmBf  an 
American  publication.  The  article  was 
written  after  the  hut  hostile  tariff  in  1833. 
It  was  as  follows  : — 


KaiHs  of  a  ktttfrvill  not  pmnit  ms  to  lUta  a 
gntX  deiL  But,  for  exsmple,  sboUsh  the  Com 
Laws ;  in  ao  doing,  pat  the  poor,  eoiintj,  polloe, 
and  h^way  rates  on  the  Consolidated  Fnnd ;  the 
whole  nation  to  bear  the  expense.  Do  away  with 
tne  law  of  settlement,  which  would  save  all  the  law 
expenses,  little  short  of  a  million  sterling,  ex- 
pended in  oontesting  the  settlement  of  the  nnfor- 
tanate  panper,  who,  having  laboured  hard  in  a 
■MnnfiM^tnring  district,  and  haTiag  been  located 
Ibr  years,  in  his  old  age  is  sent  to  his  parish,  not 
knowing  a  sonl,  but  to  die  in  the  parish  work- 
boose.  Eedoce  the  import  duties  upon  our  own 
peculiar  mann&fftores  of  earthenware,  and  upcm 
printed  cottons,  silks,  Ac.  Levy  onlj  an  import 
dotf ,  iir  Btatisticid  purposes,  on  the  foregoing  and 
following  articles,  tea,  sugar,  Ac.,  and  impose  a 
Property  Tax  and  a  modified  Income  Tax;  and, 
this  done,  I  hare  little  doubt  but  foith  can  be 
kept  with  the  public  creditor,  and  that  the  entire 
ebumes  of  the  peo|4e,  whether  agriculturists  or 
maanfoctarer,  landed  proprietor  or  operative,  will 
be  bencAted ;  but  a  partial  free  trade  must  be  con- 
dnciTO  to  ill,  at  least  in  my  judgment.  My  remarks 
are  crude,  but  I  feel  confident,  ere  long,  there  are 
parties  who  will  pot  them  into  a  proper  shape,  and 
adopt  something  very  like  them." 

Kowit  appeared  from  that,  that  thongb 
110  and  114  Members  of  that  Hoose  in- 
hered to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the 
bead  of  the  Government,  yet  it  was  clear 
that  some  of  the  friends  of  the  Government 
bad  wider  notions  of  taxation  to  be  repealed 
than  others.  Wbo  bad  beard  of  these  re- 
ductions except  through  this  letter  ?  But 
another  cir  existed,  to  which  be  would 
brieflj  allnae.  Many  persons  bad  no  doubt 
read  a  pamphlet  written  bj  Messrs.  Morton 
and  Trimmer.  Of  its  merits  he  would  saj 
nothing ;  because,  founded  on  false  data, 
be  should  not  use  its  arguments.  But  to 
show  the  opinion  of  firee  traders  them- 
selves upon  the  change  necessary  to  be 
made  if  protection  were  removed,  the  pam- 
phlet was  of  ralue,  and  be  would  r^id  a 
portion.  Messrs.  Morton  and  Trimmer,  at 
page  61,  say— 

"  With  the  total  repeal  of  all  duties  upon  com 
which  the  agriculturists  hare  a  right  to  expect," — 
they  then  say—"  Let  the  agriculturisU  (rather) 
agitate  for  a  total  repeal  of  all  duties  on  malt  and 
hops,  whether  for  revenue  or  protection,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  duties  on  tobacco  and  sugar  to 
one-half  of  their  present  amount;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  with  the  aid  of  the  great  mass  of  eon- 
smnersofallclasBeSftheywiUsoeeeed.  It  cannot  be 
for  a  moment  doubted  that  the  removal  of  all 
protection  duties,  whether  oc^onial  or  manufoc- 
tnring,  will  accompany  the  discontinuance  of  pro- 
teetioB  to  agriculture.  This  the  agriculturists 
have  a  right  to  expect." 

He  bad  not  ijuoted  one  word  from  Hansard, 
vpoB  the  recorded  sentiments  of  Members 
of  tbe  Goremment  upon  this  question  of 
a  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  If  hon.  Mem* 
bers  bad  turned  their  backs  on  old  and  ap- 
paiently  long  eherisbed  opinions^  he  coud 


*<  We  are  In  foroor  of  the  protective  system, 
beeanse  we  believe  it  is  raieulated  to  promote  the 
interest  of  our  oountiy,  and  our  whole  eountiy. 
We  believe  that  there  is  no  one  question  of  na- 
tional policy  in  which  the  peo^e  have  so  deep  an 
interest  as  the  one  we  have  been  considering. 
We  are  in  fovoor  of  it,  because  it  vrill  promote  tl^ 
interest  of  the  manufacturers,  and  save  from  ruin 
the  300,000,000  dollars  of  capital  invested  in  that 
useful  department  of  human  industry.  We  are  in 
forour  of  it,  because  we  believe  that  it  is  protective 
of  the  oommercial  interests.  We  are  in  fovoor  of 
it,  beeanse  we  regard  it  as  essential  to  agiicnltars, 
that  great  and  paramount  interest,  wUeh  is  the 
founwion  of  every  other.  But  above  all,  we  are 
in  fiivour  of  the  protective  system,  because  it  pro- 
motes the  interest  of  the  labourers  of  the  country. 
This,  after  all,  is  the  interest  which  requires  the 
most  protection*  The  lieh  man  can  rely  vponhia 
money  for  his  support.  If  the  times  are  hard,  his 
money  becomes  more  valuable,  as  it  will  command 
a  better  interest,  and  furnish  him  more  of  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  lifo.  But  to  the  poor 
man,  the  labourer,  iriio  has  no  capital  but  his  abi- 
lity to  toil — to  such  a  one  a  prostration  of  business 
is  absolute  ruin.  Now,  as  the  protective  policy  is 
calculated  to  revive  business,  and  give  the  la- 
bourer the  due  reward  of  his  toU,  we  regard  it 
as  the  poor  man's  systeai— as  his  righdul  in- 
heritaaee." 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  an  American; 
and  he  (Mr.  Miles)  beliered  this  to  be  tbe 
best  and  truest  mode  of  placing  tbe  system 
to  which  tbe  pamphlet  made  reference  upon 
record.  Protection  was  indeed  a  system 
adapted  to  benefit  the  labourer;  and  let 
those  who  opposed  tbe  present  measure 
nerer  forget  this.  It  was  for  tbe  lower 
classes — it  was  for  those  wbo  bad  only  in- 
dustry on  their  side — ^who  bad  not  capital 
to  support  tbem — ^it  was  for  tbe  labourers 
of  England,  that  they  took  up  tiieir  strong 
ground,  and  declared  that  they  would  throw 
what  opposition  they  could  in  the  way  of 
tbe  Bid.  He  bad  now  done ;  and,  thanking 
tbe  House  for  tbe  attention  with  which 
they  had  on  all  occasions  listened  to  him, 
be  did  think  that  they  had  held  up  a  good 
mora]  lesson  to  those  who  might  succeed 
tbem,  because,  when  deserted  by  their 
leaders,  they  had  not  flinched  from  tbe 
principles  which  they  bad  preriously  main- 
tained! They  bad  shown  no  sdf-interest 
in  their  adrocacy  of  this'cause  :  they  were 
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equally  ready  to  protect  the  industry  of 
the  manufacturing  labourer  and  that  of  the 
agricultural  labourer,  whose  cause  was  now 
in  their  hands.  Though  calumniated,  they 
were  still  undaunted;  though  they  might 
perhaps  be  defeated  in  that  House,  they 
were  still  unshaken  amidst  the  wreck  of 
principle  and  party.  It  had  been  said  that 
they  had  delayed  this  measure  ;  but  he 
thought  that  was  no  heavy  charge,  when 
so  gpreat  change  was  under  consideration  ; 
when  they  were  deserting  the  policy  which 
had  been  acted  upon  for  years,  and  were 
going  into  new  and  theoretical  principles  ; 
more  especially  as  that  measure  was 
brought  forward  by  one  whose  talents  all 
admired,  but  who  wanted  that  political 
firmness  and  constancy  which  were  the  at- 
tributes of  every  great  statesman.  He 
knew  that  he  might  be  told  that  in  this 
fleeting  world  it  was  difficult  to  carry  out 
those  higher  principles;  but  what  were  the 
great  difficulties  which  had  caused  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  to  tuni  his  back  upon  his 
former  friends  and  supporters  ?  Ireland 
would  no  longer  be  thrown  in  their  teeth — 
for  the  present  distresses  of  that  country 
they  were  willing  to  yield  a  present  remedy; 
but,  recollecting  the  time  when  sittmg  with 
the  150  men  who  backed  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  in  1844,  and  hearing  him  advocate 
principles  which  he  then  silently  admired, 
and  was  determined  to  maintain,  he  now 
felt  the  difference  of  their  deserted  posi- 
tion, when  the  whole  argument  was  thrown 
upon  those  who  before  silently  supported  it. 
But  it  showed  also  that  there  was  a  moral 
force  in  Englishmen,  which  spumed  to  be 
led  into  a  course  of  political  tergiversation. 
Whatever  might  be  the  result  of  their 
struggle  in  that  House,  he  thanked  God 
that  there  was  another  ordeal  through 
which  this  measure  must  pass — a  tribunal, 
he  believed,  unawed  by  popular  feeling,  and 
unswayed,  as  yet,  by  the  principles  of  po- 
litical economy — which  would  thoroughly 
sift  the  policy  on  which  this  measure  was 
founded ;  and  that  other  assembly  would 
pause,  he  thought,  before  it  sanctioned  the 
measure,  and  at  any  rate  would  interfere 
between  the  people  and  that  Minister  who 
now  held  office  at  the  will  of  his  former 
opponents.  , 

8iB  JAMES  GRAHAM :  The  House, 
Sir,  is  evidently  weary  of  this  protracted 
debate;  so  also  I  believe  is  the  public, 
and  an  opportunity  of  finally — as  far  as  we 
are  concerned — deciding  this  most  impor- 
tant question,  which  now  for  neartv  three 
nontha  baa  been  pending  here  under  dis- 


cussion is  generally  and  anxiously  de- 
sired; and  having  already  on  several 
previous  occasions  addressed  you  on  this 
subject,  I  am  most  unwilling  needlessly  to 
trespass  upon  your  time  and  attention. 
But  still  more  unwilling  should  I  be  to 
appear  wanting  in  respect  to  the  noble 
Lord  and  the  hon.  Members  who,  in  the 
course  of  the  present  evening,  have  ad- 
dressed you  on  the  Motion  now  before  the 
House,  and  I  fear  this  might  be  the  case  did 
I  leave  unnoticed  many  of  the  statements 
which  they  made  in  speeches  of  remarkable 
ability.  Sir,  my  hon.  Friend  who  has  just 
sat  down — the  hon.  Member  for  Somerset 
— has  declared  that  firmness  and  consis- 
tency are  great  qualities  on  the  part  of  a 
Minister;  and  though  he  has  studiously 
avoided  the  use  of  those  strong  terms  of 
vituperation  in  which  other  hon.  Members 
have  not  hesitated  to  indulge,  he  neverthe- 
less took  occasion  to  censure  Her  Majesty  *8 
Ministers  for  their  tergiversation,  as  he 
styles  it,  upon  this  most  important  subject. 
Now,  I  will  give  my  hon.  Friend  the 
benefit  of  the  admission,  that  in  discus- 
sions which  took  place  formerly  in  this 
House,  there  was  no  one  who  mqre 
warmly  advocated  the  measures  for  which 
he  contends  than  did  I  myself.  I  will  also 
say,  that  I  am  quite  as  deeply  sensible  as 
he  can  be  of  the  value  and  advantages  of 
the  qualities  to  which  he  has  alluded ;  but 
being  charged  with  responsibility  as  a 
servant  of  the  Crown,  at  a  time  of  public 
difficulty,  and,  as  I  verily  believe,  of  public 
danger,  I  was  not  reluctant  to  profit  by  an 
enlarged  experience ;  nor  did  I  hesitate  to 
give  effect  to  the  opinion  which  I  delibe- 
rately and  maturely  formed,  upGn  the  great 
question  which  now  awaits  our  decision. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Somerset  has  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  the  measure  which 
has  been  introduced  by  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  whatever  may  be  its  issue  in 
this  House,  will  not  pass  into  law,  on  ac- 
count of  the  opposition  it  is  likely  to  en- 
counter in  another  place.  Sir,  I  will  not 
venture  to  indulge  in  any  predictions  or 
in  any  prophecies  as  to  what  may  occur 
elsewhere ;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  ox- 
press  my  indiridual  views,  and  to  state  that 
my  anticipations  are  very  different  indeed 
from  thoAO  of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  It  is 
my  conviction,  as  the  result  of  the  discus- 
sions which  have  taken  place  in  Parliament 
and  out  of  Parliament,  that  tliis  question 
is  now  virtually  settled ;  and  I  have  a  very 
strong  opinion  that  the  measure  under  con- 
sideration will  in  a  tcry  short  time  become 
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the  law  of  the  land.  Indulging  in  this 
anticipation,  and  having  as  deeply  at  heart 
as  any  man  can  possibly  have  the  welfare 
of  the  agricultural  classes  and  of  the  landed 
interests,  I  find  it  impossible  to  concur  with 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn  in 
the  opinion  that  either  the  farmer  or  the 
landlord  will  derive  the  smallest  benefit 
from  protracted  discussions  on  this  im- 
portant question;  and  if  I  were  called  onto 
say  whom  the  delay  which  has  taken  place 
has  most  injuriously  affected,  I  should  de- 
clare that  none  have  suffered  by  it  so  much 
as  the  farmers  and  the  agricultural  classes 
generally.  Remember,  there  is  at  the 
present  moment  in  bond  in  this  country 
an  accumulated  stock  of  foreign  wheat 
amounting  to  fifteen  hundred  thousand 
quarters.  That  accumulation  has  been 
gradual  and  progressive.  My  belief  is, 
that  when  we  assembled  in  January,  the 
quantity  which  was  then  accumulated  might 
have  been  brought  into  the  market  with 
signal  advantage  to  the  consumer,  and 
without  the  least  detriment  to  the  home 
growers.  Four  months  have  since  elapsed. 
The  accumulation  has,  of  course,  become 
very  much  greater  in  that  period.  The 
quantity  now  on  hand  is  very  large  indeed. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  too  that  we 
have  already  arrived  at  that  period  of  the 
year  when  a  new  harvest,  though  not  im- 
mediately at  hand,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
very  distant :  now,  if  my  anticipation  should 
prove  correct,  and,  notwithstanding  all  this 
protracted  opposition,  the  present  measure 
should  become  law,  the  inevitable  effect  of 
your  long  delay  will  be  a  large  and — as  in 
time  past  under  the  operation  of  a  law 
which  I  condemn,  and  the  worst  feature  in 
which  was  the  probability  it  created  of 
such  a  contingency — ^a  sudden  influx  on 
the  market  of  an  accumulation  long  in- 
creasing. That  influx  will  be  sudden  and 
large ;  and  though  I  do  not  apprehend  that 
on  the  pqpsent  occasion  the  operation  of 
that  influx  will  be  so  injurious  to  the  pro- 
ducer as  on  former  occasions,  yet  the 
danger  of  an  influx,  and  the  uneasiness 
arising  from  the  fear  of  a  possible,  though 
perhaps  not  a  probable,  evil,  must  be  all  set 
down  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  this 
protracted  debate.  Before  I  proceed  to 
touch  on  other  topics  having  reference  to 
this  question,  I  should  wbh  to  notice  a 
few  of  the  points  adverted  to  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Somerset.  That  hon.  Gentle- 
man declared  that  the  present  Com  Law 
was  valuable,  and  of  great  advantage  as  a 
financial  measure.     I  differ  from  him  en- 


tirely, and  have  ever  done  so.  I  admit 
that  I  may  be  fairly  charged  with  incon- 
sistency upon  this  question  of  the  Com 
Laws,  in  its  general  bearing;  but  with  refer- 
ence to  my  opinion  of  its  operation  in  a 
purely  financial  point  of  view,  I  have  not 
changed  in  the  least.  I  have  invariably 
announced  it  as  my  opinion  that,  regarded 
as  a  fiscal  measure,  the  existing  Com  Law 
is  not  defensible;  and  I  am  of  the  same 
opinion  still.  The  hon.  Member  alleges 
that  the  producers  are  satisfied  with  the 
existing  Com  Law.  He  has  given  us, 
however,  no  evidence  in  confirmation  of 
this  assertion.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
farmers  have  any  reason  to  be  particularly 
well  satisfied  with  the  working  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  but  even  though  the  fact  were  other- 
wise, it  should  be  remembered  that  this  is 
not  a  measure  for  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
ducer. I  mean  it  is  not  a  measure  for  the 
producer  alone.  The  great  body  of  con- 
sumers— the  millions — are  deeply  interested 
in  this  matter ;  and  surely  it  is  evident  that 
their  welfare  ought  to  be  the  primary  con- 
sideration. The  hon.  Member  for  Somerset 
takes  credit  to  himself  and  his  party  for  hav- 
ing, under  present  circumstances  of  great 
difficulty,  maintained  their  old  opinions  with 
great  stedfastness  and  manly  purpose.  Sir, 
I  admit  that  on  the  present  occasion  they 
have  fought  their  fight  manfully :  but  I  must 
be  excused  if  I  hesitate  to  accord  them  all 
the  praise  the  hon.  Member  would  claim 
for  tiiem.  I  remember  what  occurred  in 
this  House  upon  this  question  during  the 
last  three  or  four  Sessions.  The  strain 
against  this  measure  was  very  strong  ;  but 
until  the  present  Session  the  cause  which 
they  now  advocate  with  such  unexampled 
zealousness,  though  it  had  the  benefit  of 
their  votes,  had  not,  unless  in  very  rare 
cases  indeed,  the  advantage  of  their  elo- 
quence. I  will  be  perfectly  frank  with  the 
hon.  Member.  It  has  been  my  fortune  to 
argue  this  question  for  many  years.  Yes, 
and  I  may  boast  that  I  fearlessly  at  all 
times  declared  my  sentiments  and  de- 
tailed the  results  of  my  experience ;  but 
I  can  with  truth  aver  that,  owing  to  the 
force  of  public  opinion,  I  have  seen,  from 
time  to  time,  arguments  which  were  urged 
successfully  in  favour  of  protection,  some 
years  ago,  gradually  abandoned  one  by 
one  as  no  longer  tenable — ^yes,  and  sur- 
rendered by  the  very  Members  who  were 
most  zealous  in  using  them.  When  a  de- 
bate in  former  times  occurred  on  this  ques- 
I*  tion,  arguments  used  to  be  urged  with 
reference    to    lauded    proprietors    exclu- 
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BiTdj,  and  their  interests  in  relation  to 
their  private  fortunes  and  their  political 
position,  which  are  now  hj  uni?ersal  assent 
abandoned —^argoments  which  no  hon. 
Gentleman  would  venture  to  urge  upon 
this  House  now;  nay,  more,  which  I  do 
verily  believe  not  even  the  most  enthusiastic 
amongst  the  protectionist  party,  knowing 
that  ^e  public  observation  is  centred  upon 
them,  would  venture  to  propound  even  at 
the  meetings  in  Old  Bond-street.  Sir,  I 
am  glad  that  the  issue  of  this  question  is 
now  narrowed  to  a  point.  It  cannot  be 
put  more  dearly,  or  more  explicitly,  than 
it  was  put  on  Friday  evening  last,  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury.  He  said 
with  great  truth,  that  the  question  which 
awaits  our  decision  is  in  reality  this,  whe- 
ther the  contemplated  measure  is  for  the 
interest  of  the  multitude— for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  people  at  large.  The  hon. 
Memberfor  Shrewsbury  used  these  words: — ' 
**  If  the  measures  of  the  GoTernment  have  not 
»  tendency  to  oooasion  a  great  displaoement  of 
labour,  a  displaoement  of  that  kind  of  labour 
which  is  of  the  most  permanent  character— if  they 
haTO  not  by  that  displacement  a  tendency  to  occa- 
sion ip'eat  social  simbring,  and  ultimately  great 
political  disaster,  then,  I  say,  they  are  good  mea- 
sures ;  and  I  ibr  ono  am  not  prepared  to  oppose 


Nothing  can  bo  more  just  or  true  than 
this  statement  of  his  case.  The  question 
is,  indeed,  narrowed  to  this  point.  What 
we  are  to  consider,  therefore,  is  not 
whether  the  interests  of  the  landlords 
are  maintained  by  this  protection — the 
question  for  deliberation,  and  which  awaits 
our  decision,  is  this — are  laws  restricting 
the  importation  of  com  into  this  country 
conducive  to  the  liappiness,  comfort,  and 
welfare  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil:-— of  the 
multitude  ?  That  is  the  whole  question — 
that  is  the  issue  we  are  to  decide  on.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Somerset  commented  on 
a  pamphlet  of  Messrs.  Morton  and  Trim- 
mer, and  made  this  remark,  that  the  data 
on  which  their  statements  are  made  not 
being  admitted,  the  arguments  resting  on 
these  data  were  utterly  worthless.  Now, 
I  beg  leave  to  take  advantage  of  this  doc- 
trine in  common  with  the  hon.  Member. 
He  has  gone  through  a  great  varietv  of 
details  concerning  farms  in  Nottingham 
and  Lincolnshire,  with  a  view  to  justify 
the  inferences  he  is  anxious  to  draw  from 
data  ;  but  I  deny  his  data  altogether.  He 
assumes  that  under  the  present  protective 
system  a  steady  price  of  52s,  for  com  may 
be  reok<med  on ;  but  he  forgets  that  under  a 
morerestrietite  system  Uum  the  present,  it 


fell  in  one  year  to  39#.  Again,  he  assumes 
that  with  free  trade  40«.  will  be  the  price. 
On  what  grounds  he  ventures  to  make  this 
assumption,  I  am  sure  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
conjecture  ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  aO  good 
grounds  for  his  assumption,  I  must  be 
allowed  to  apply  to  his  own  inferences  the 
doctrines  which  he  applied  to  those  of 
Messrs.  Morton  and  Trimmer;  and  not 
admitting  his  data,  I  repudiate  his  ar- 
guments. The  hon.  Member  indulged  in 
prophecy  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Bill,  and  de- 
nounced it  on  arguments  which  cannot  be 
admitted.  But  his  predictions,  and  the 
result  of  his  reasonings,  were  not  half  so 
fanciful  as  some  of  the  information  which 
he  has  recently  collected  and  detailed  to 
the  House.  He  says  that  in  Russia  there 
is  every  year  an  accumulation  of  com  over 
and  above  the  wants  of  the  people,  and 
available  for  the  purposes  of  exportation, 
of  28,000,000  of  Quarters.  Can  a  more 
forcible  argument  be  urged  In  favour  of 
this  measure,  that  year  by  year  there  ia 
produced  in  Russia,  over  and  above  the 
consumption — ^my  hon.  Friend  was  most 
specific — ^he  said  not  only  beyond  consump- 
tion, but  beyond  what  was  required  for 
seed  and  consumption,  nearly  2o,000,000 
of  quarters  available  for  exportation? 
That  was  sufficiently  alaraiing  for  my  hon. 
Friend;  but  what  was  hb  description  of 
the  quantity  of  land  in  America  ?  He  says 
that  he  has  read  somewhere  an  account 
from  Viiginia  where  some  land  was  culti* 
vated,  year  after  year,  for  wheat,  without 
manure,  and  continued  to  grow  wheat  annu- 
ally for  a  century.  Land,  he  said,  was  there 
cultivated  for  a  centuiy,  year  after  year,  for 
wheat  without  manure.  If  those  statements 
be  trae,  if  Russia  have  28,000,000  quarters 
of  min  ready  at  all  times  for  exportation, 
and  if  in  America  they  grow  wheat  for  a 
century  without  manure,  every  attempt  to 
protect  this  country  by  Com  Laws  must 
be  worse  than  useless.  No  duties  thai 
can  be  imposed  would  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect our  fanners,  unless  we  were  to  cut  off 
all  communication  with  those  countries. 
Then,  Sir,  the  hon.  Member  referred  to 
the  question  of  tithe  ;  and  he  stated  thai 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  in  his  absence,  had  pre* 
viously  touched  upon  this  particular  sub- 
ject. It  is  trae  my  hon.  Friend  did;  and, 
as  I  had  the  honour  of  following  my  hon. 
Friend,  I  endeavoured  to  reply  to  htm. 
I  gave  on  that  point  an  answer  that 
certainly,  to  my  judgment,  is  oonelusive ; 
and  I  really  am  unsrSling  again  to  repeat 
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my  argomenta,  though  they  ure  short,  to 
the  HouBO.  Bo  far  from  thinking  that  the 
present  change  in  the  law  will  he  injurious 
to  the  tiiheowner,  my  opinion  is,  that  if 
there  he  any  injustioe  done  hy  it,  the  party 
to  whom  it  will  he  injurious  is  the  tithe- 
payer.  The  numher  of  quarters  of  grain 
payahle  for  tithes  was  fixed  at  the  time 
of  the  conunutation,  and  therefore  the 
apprehension  entertained  hy  my  hon. 
Friend  and  the  hon.  Memhers  around 
him,  that  the  tithe  owner  will  he  injured 
by  the  land  being  thrown  out  of  cidtiya* 
tion,  is  unfounded  i  for  the  titheowner,  by 
the  Commutation  Act,  is  guarded  against 
that  risk.  He  is  only  exposed  to  danger 
from  the  variation  in  the  price.  Before 
the  Commutation  Act,  when  the  tithe- 
owner  had  his  right  to  draw  the  tithe  in 
kind,  he  was  then  liable  to  be  affected  by 
any  variation  in  the  quantity  i  but  now, 
except  there  is  a  variation  in  the  price, 
his  position  is  permanently  secured.  He  is 
necessarily  bound  to  submit  to  any  alter- 
ation arising  from  a  variation  in  the  price; 
and  BO  he  was  formerly,  when  he  drew  his 
tithe  in  kind ;  but  by  this  antecedent  law 
he  is  secured  from  any  alteration  arising 
from  a  diminution  of  the  quantity,  which 
is  the  great  risk  to  be  incurred.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  reUites  to  the  titheowner,  it 
wiU  do  him  no  injustice  whatever :  it  ap- 
pears to  be  perfectly  clear  that  he  is 
not  exposed  by  our  proposition  to  the 
slightest  risk.  Now,  with  regard  to  the 
C(3onies.  With  reference  to  what  my 
hon.  Friend  has  stated  with  respect  to 
Canada,  I  think  that  my  hon.  Friend  was 
an  opponent  of  the  proposition  of  the  Go- 
vernment, which  placed  Canada  on  the 
same  footing  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  respect  to  importation. 
If  I  mistake  not  also,  when  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Gateshead  (Mr.  Hutt) 
brought  forward  his  Motion  last  year,  that 
the  Colonies  generally  should  be  admitted 
to  equal  importation  with  this  country,  my 
hon.  Friend  was  found  among  the  oppo- 
nents of  that  measure ;  and  I  must  frankly 
say,  that  looking  back  to  the  past  with  re- 
ference to  all.  the  discussions  that  took 
place  with  respect  to  the  Com  Laws,  if  I 
were  to  mention  the  discussion  ia  which  the 
necessity  for  their  abolition  was  sustained  by 
argutnent  more  signally  triumphant  than  an- 
other, I  should  refer  to  that  very  occasion 
when  my  hon.  Friend  resisted  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Gateshead. 
Although  I  voted  with  my  hon.  Friend,  his 
arguments  did  not  appear  to  me  to  predo- 


minate. There  is  another  topic  to  which 
my  hon.  Friend  has  referred — he  has 
alluded  to  the  insignificant  sum  that  was 
offered  as  compensation  to  the  landed  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
Now,  Sir,  I  absolutely  disclaim,  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  that  the  term 
''compensation"  was  ever  used.  I  say, 
if  it  be  necessary  for  the  public  good  that 
this  measure  shall  be  carried,  it  is  un- 
worthy— it  would  be  disgraceful,  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  propose — ^it 
would  be  still  more  disgraceful  on  the 
part  of  the  landowners  to  accept — com- 
pensation for  ail  act  of  justice  due  to 
the  entire  people.  All  that  ever  was  said 
was  this — ^that,  incident  to  the  passing 
of  this  measure,  other  measures  would 
be  proposed  by  Government,  which  in 
their  judgment  would  be  conducive  to  the 
agricultural  interest,  and  consistent  with 
his  public  good,  and  which  at  the  same 
time  would  alleviate  the  pressure  of 
the  burdens  on  land.  I  would  now  beg 
leave  very  shortly  to  advert  to  another 
portion  of  this  extensive  subject,  I  al- 
lude to  what  has  been  said  by  various 
Members  with  reference  to  what  they  call 
the  case  of  Ireland.  The  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Lynn,  on  a  former  evening, 
stated  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
acted  with  bad  faith — ^that  they  gave  no 
information  that  sustained  their  own  asser- 
tions and  views — and  that  they  kept  back 
other  official  information  of  an  opposite  cha- 
racter ;  and  the  noble  Lord  stated  that  the 
Commander  of  the  Forces  in  Ireland  had 
given  information  on  the  subject  at  vari- 
ance wfbh  the  information  we  produced. 
He  stated  that  the  Poor  Law  Commission- 
ers had  also  given  information  different  from 
that  which  we  produced ;  and  I  think  he 
said  also  the  prison  inspectors — I  have  made 
every  inquiry  in  the  proper  quarter.  With 
respect  to  the  information  alleged  to  have 
come  from  the  Commander  of  the  Forces, 
I  have  seen  no  information  from  him  of 
the  character  described  by  the  noble  Lord. 
I  applied  in  the  proper  quarter  at  the 
Horse  Guards,  if  any  such  information  was 
received  from  Sir  Edward  Blakoney,  and  I 
am  in  a  condition  to  give  the  most  positive 
contradiction  to  that  assertion  of  the  noble 
Lord.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners.  In  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber I  thought  it  right  to  advise  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  appoint  a  Poor  Law  Commissioner 
— a  superior  officer  specially  delegated  to 
preside  over  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  in  Ireland.     That  appointment  took 
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place  in  the  month  of  Novemher;  and  since 
the  month  of  November  I  have  been  in 
constant  communication  with  that  superior 
officer.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Scarcity 
Commission,  from  which  weekly  returns 
are  made  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  He 
signs  each  of  those  weekly  returns,  and  I 
have  laid  on  the  Table  of  this  House  four 
of  his  Reports.  These  reports  bring  the 
information  up  to  the  latest  period,  with 
the  exception  of  two  reports  since  re- 
ceived, which  I  am  ready  to  produce,  and 
they  sustain  in  the  strongest  manner  the 
assertions  made  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
with  reference  to  the  danger  and  extent  of 
the  scarcity  in  Ireland.  It  is  possible  that 
the  noble  Lord  may  have  referred  to  Mr. 
Gulson*s  mission  to  Ireland.  Now,  Mr. 
Gulson  was  never  delegated  to  make  an 
inquiry  on  this  subject.  He  left  Ireland  in 
the  month  of  November — ^he  visited  various 
workhouses  in  different  parts  of  Ireland  in 
the  months  of  October  and  September — ^he 
made  no  visit  later  than,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  and  at  that  time  the 
Commission  for  inquiring  into  the  disease 
in  the  potatoes  was  not  complete.  He  was 
ordered  to  investigate  another  matter.  Any 
information  he  received  on  the  subject  of 
the  potato  disease  was  not  official  informa- 
tion ;  he  never  has  officially  communicated 
on  the  subject ;  and  ho  himself  left  Ireland 
in  November,  having  visited  those  work- 
houses in  the  months  of  September  and 
October.  With  regard  to  the  prison  in- 
spectors, I  never  received  any  communica- 
tion with  reference  to  any  inquiry  they 
have  made;  and  I  am  quite  ignorant  of  the 
information  to  which  the  noble  Lord  re- 
ferred. I  have  caused  inquiries  to  be  made 
on  the  subject,  and  when  I  receive  an  an- 
swer to  those  inquiries,  I  shall  not  fail  to 
mention  it  to  the  noble  Lord  and  to  the 
House.  The  noble  Lord  has  said  that  we 
represented  to  the  House  that  the  scarcity 
was  universal  in  Ireland.  Now  I  appeal 
to  the  House,  and  I  ask  them  if  that  be  a 
correct  statement  of  the  information  we 
have  given  them  ?  I  never  said  that  the 
distress  in  Ireland  was  universal ;  I  said  it 
was  wide-spread.  I  said  it  is  scattered 
throughout  various  localities,  in  almost 
every  countv  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  diffi 
cultv  of  dealing  with  it  mainlv  arises  from 
its  being  so  scattered  through  an  infinite 
number  of  small  districts,  and  from  the 
intensity  of  the  distress  where  it  pre- 
vails. To  that  statement.  Sir,  I  adhere 
in  the  most  decided  manner.  I  know 
not  whether  the  hon.  Member  for  Armagh 


(Col.  Vemer)  is  in  his  place.  I  have 
here  a  letter  signed  by  tae  hon.  Mem- 
ber himself,  dated  not  very  long  ago,  in 
which  he  depicts  the  distress  in  his  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  in  the  most  glowing 
terms.  It  is  an  application  to  Govern- 
ment for  pecuniary  assistance,  to  which  he 
has  signed  his  name.  It  is  a  letter  which 
certai^y  does  describe  the  distress  in  Ire- 
land as  of  a  character  deserving  the  inter- 
vention of  Government  and  the  aid  of  Par- 
liament in  the  shape  of  a  pecuniary  grant. 
This  letter  is  addressed  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  and  states  that  the  un- 
dersigned, being  deeply  sensible  of  the  ca- 
lamity with  which  Ireland  is  threatened*  by 
the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  and  consider- 
ing that  in  such  an  emergency  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  do  his  utmost  to  avert 
the  frightful  evils  that  might  be  expected, 
reconunended  the  outlay  of  a  sum  of  money 
in  draining  Lough  Neagh;  and  the  last  pa- 
ragraph is  in  these  terms : — 

"  Thai  a  grant  of  38,000/.  by  the  Govemmeiit 
would  be  met  by  118,000/.,  raieed  by  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  neighbourhood,  and  others,  and  thai 
the  result  would  be  a  mighty  improvement  to  the 
north  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  health  of  the  district ; 
and  that  it  would  aflbrd  an  opporttmity" — let  the 
House  mark  this — **  of  employing  the  labouring 
popnUtion,  whose  condition  it  would  be  frigfatfial 
to  contemplate  unless  industrial  measures  of  this 
kind  were  applied.*' 

This  memorial  bears  the  rignaiures  of  the 
Lord  Primate,  Dr.  Crolly,  Lord  Charle- 
ville.  Lord  Acheson,  and,  among  other 
names,  that  of  William  Yeiner,  M.P.  Bui, 
Sir,  although  the  Irish  case  is  a  case  of 
decided  pressure,  the  extent  of  which,  from 
day  to  day,  is  more  apparent,  and  forces 
itself  more  and  more  painfully  upon  our 
attention,  yet  I  am  bound  to  say  thai  I 
have  never  rested  my  support  of  this  mea- 
sure upon  the  Irish  case.  I  have  stated 
that  which  I  am  ready  to  repeat,  that  the 
urgency  of  thai  case  did  precipitate  the 
necessity  for  the  reconsideration  of  the  law 
thai  regulates  the  importation  of  grain; 
but  I  frankly  avow  thai  from  the  moment 
that  reconsideration  became  necessary, 
views  of  general  policy — views  bearing 
on  the  general  condition  of  the  pecmle 
of  this  country,  did  convince  me  thai 
the  repeal  of  the  existing  restrictions 
had  become  indispensably  necessary.  I 
wish  not  unnecessarily  to  trespass  upon 
your  attention  by  repeating  the  argmnenta 
that  have  brought  me  to  that  condn- 
sion.  But  I  wish  to  refer  to  something 
which  was  said,  I  think,  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Shrewsbury  on  a  former  even* 
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ing,  with  reference  to  the  mjurious  effects 
^hich  he  anticipated  from  the  export  of 
the  precious  metals,  consequent  upon  a 
constant  and  large  importation  from  abroad. 
Now,  Sir,  amongst  the  reasons  that  lead 
us  to  think  this  change  of  our  policy  neces- 
sarj,  is  a  view  the  converse  of  that  taken 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury.  I 
agree  with  him  that,  considering  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  monetary  system,  a  large 
exportation  of  the  precious  metals  is  in- 
consistent with  the  well-being  of  trade  and 
the  interests  of  the  community;  bat  my 
own  belief  is  that  if  our  ports  be  open  for 
the  steady  and  uniform  importation  of 
grain  from  abroad,  so  far  firom  those  ex- 
ports of  the  precious  metals  taking  place, 
except  in  seasons  of  unexampled  or  rare 
scarcity,  so  far  from  its  taking  place  in 
ordinary  years,  as  imder  the  existing 
law,  it  will  be  prevented  by  the  measure 
we  now  propose.  The  com  taken  by  this 
country  will,  when  the  trade  has  become 
an  established  trade,  be  mainly  paid  for  by 
barter;  and  the  result,  1  think,  will  be  that 
trade  will  be  extended,  and  that  the  injury 
which  the  export  of  the  precious  metals,  to 
meet  distress  suddenly  arising  from  failure 
of  the  home  production,  causes,  will  be  pre- 
vented. I  shall  now,  with  the  permission 
of  the  House,  state  shortly  my  opinion  as 
to  the  effects  to  be  apprehended  on  our  fo- 
reign trade  from  this  measure.  But  I  can- 
not separate  the  question  of  the  home 
trade  ^om  the  foreign  trade.  My  opinion 
is,  that  the  foreign  trade  and  the  home 
trade,  in  a  series  of  years,  will  be  found  to 
be  indissolubly  connected.  Now  the  fo- 
reign trade  can  only  be  maintained  by  our 
having  the  power  of  consuming  the  articles 
taken  in  exchange  for  our  exports;  but  a 
high  price  of  provisions  disables  the  con- 
sumer from  taking  those  articles.  He  cannot 
go  into  the  homo  market,  consequently  the 
home  market  is  paralysed;  and  what  is  the 
result  of  that?  A  stimulus  is  given  for  the 
forced  exportation  of  goods  for  the  foreign 
market;  the  foreign  market  in  conse- 
quence becomes  glutted,  the  exporter  is 
injured,  and  the  result  is,  again,  diminish- 
ed power  of  consumption  at  home ;  and 
thus  it  is  proved,  both  by  reason  and 
by  experience,  that  the  foreign  trade  can- 
not be  injured  without  the  home  trade 
suffering  also.  Then  as  to  procuring  wheat 
in  the  foreign  market,  1  conceive  wheat  is 
more  universally  consimied  in  this  country 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world; 
and  whatever  the  price  or  scarcity  is,  it  is 
found  that  the  quantity  consumed  varies 
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less  with  the  price  than  that  of  any  other 
article  that  is  consumed  in  this  country. 
All  those  who  are  in  easy  circumstances, 
whatever  is  the  price,  always  consume  the 
same  quantity  of  wheat;  and  the  labouring 
poor  are  so  much  attached  to  wheat,  that 
they  will  forego  almost  all  other  articles 
apprbaching  to  articles  of  first  necessity, 
rather  than  go  without  wheaten  bread.  If 
the  quantity  of  the  article  purchased  be 
the  same  after  the  price  is  raised,  the 
surplus  of  money  which  woidd  be  avail- 
able for  the  purchase  of  other  articles  is 
exhausted  in  exactly  the  same  ratio  as  the 
price  has  increased.  Suppose  when  wheat 
is  raised  wages  remain  the  same,  while  the 
consumption  of  the  wheat  is  not  varied : 
the  surplus  that  would  remain  for  the  pur- 
chase of  other  articles  is  affected  exactly 
in  the  ratio  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
wheat.  A  labourer  purchases  wheaten 
bread  when  it  is  dear  nearly  to  the  amoimt  of 
his  entire  wages,  and  he  is  then  prevented 
from  consimaing  any  other  article.  The  ef- 
fect on  the  home  market  is  instantaneous: 
that  affects  our  foreign  trade,  by  stimu- 
lating export  of  goods,  and  the  disarrange- 
ment of  our  whole  system  of  commerce 
is  the  effect  of  this  increase  in  the 
price  of  com.  This  brings  me  to  the  point 
which,  after  all,  is  the  point  of  primary 
importance,  namely,  what  is  the  effect  of 
the  present  state  of  the  law  on  the  condi- 
tion and  happiness  of  the  nation.  Now, 
Sir,  it  is  said,  that  although  the  manufac- 
turing labourer  may  gain  by  a  prosperous 
trade  and  a  low  price  of  provisions,  that 
this  is  not  equally  applicable  to  the  agri- 
cultural labourer.  And  this  is  the  pith  of 
the  whole  argument.  I  admit  the  great 
number  of  the  agricultural  labourers — I 
admit  the  importance — I  will  not  say  the 
paramount,  but  I  will  say  the  great  im- 
portance—of this  class  of  society;  and  if 
you  can  show,  as  heretofore  I  thought 
you  could  show,  that  this  portion  of  the 
community  would  be  injured  by  an  altera- 
tion of  the  Corn  Laws,  then  the  argument 
against  a  change  would  be  strong,  if  not 
conclusive.  But  having  given  the  matter 
mature  consideration — it  is  tme  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn  says  I  am 
lapsing  into  a  sexagenerian  imbecility — 
but  having  given  the  matter  my  best  con- 
sideration, I  am  bound  to  state  it  is  not 
true  that  the  agricultural  labourer*s  condi- 
tion, with  reference  to  the  high  price  of 
provisions,  is  different  from  that  of  the 
manufacturing  labourer;  their  interest  is 
identical,  and  both  the  manufacturing  la- 
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boorer  and  •gricultural  labourer  suffer  le- 
Terely  from  the  high  piice  of  proYuionB. 
I  do  not  know  if  my  hon.  rcJatire  the 
Member  for  Shafieabuiy  is  in  the  House.  I 
know  the  condition  of  the  Dorsetshire  kbour- 
ers  has  received  his  attention;  his  kind  and 
warm  heart  has  been  touched  bj  their  posi- 
tion; and,  knowing  this,  I  am  surprised  at 
the  conclusion  at  which  he  has  arrived  with 
respect  to  the  Bill.  What  does  he  state  ? 
He  sajB  that  under  no  circumstances  do 
the  labourers  of  Dorsetshire  receive  more 
than  7i.  or  7s.  6d>  a  week;  and  I  under- 
stood the  hon.  Member  for  Dorsetshire, 
who  followed  the  hon.  Member  for  Shaftes- 
bury, to  go  further  than  the  hon.  Member 
for  Shaftesbury,  and  to  admit  that  there 
was  a  weekly  deduction  from  the  wages  of 
one  or  two  shillings  for  house-rent,  making 
the  net  wages  something  between  5».  and 
5s,  6d.  weekly.  My  hon.  relative  stated 
that  in  his  opinion  this  rate  of  wages  does 
not  vary  with  the  price  of  provisions,  and 
if  provisions  rise  in  price,  the  wages  do  not 
also  rise,  so  that  their  condition  is  hope- 
less. Now,  Sir,  I  say  it  is  anything  but 
hopeless.  Try  this  experiment — u  you  can- 
not raise  the  rate  of  w^ges,  you  can  per- 
haps reduce  the  price  of  wheat.  Other 
interests,  I  admit,  may  suffer — possibly 
the  farmer  may  suffer — ^possibly  the  land* 
lord  may  suffer;  but  I  defy  you  to  demon- 
strate to  me  that  the  condition  of  the  Dor- 
setsjure  Ubourer  will  be  deteriorated  by 
lowering  the  price  of  com.  I  understood 
my  hon.  Friend  to  say  that  not  only  was 
tfajs  their  condition  at  present,  but  that 
it  had  been  so  for  a  long  period*  and  that 
for  at  least  thirty  years  they  had  been 
in  this  condition.  Now  we  are  not  debat- 
ing Magna  Charta,  or  any  great  prin- 
ciple of  the  British  Constitution,  but  we 
are  discussing  a  law  which  happens  to  be 
about  coincident  with  this  deterioration  im 
the  condition  of  the  Dorsetshire  labourers, 
and  which  is  about  thirty  years  old.  And 
when  my  hon.  relative  despairs  of  procuring 
ony  rise  of  wages  in  Dorsetshire,  let  him 
try  the  experiment  of  lowering  the  price 
of  food.  I  was  about  to  state  that  I  think 
that  it  is  qnite  clear  that  the  effect  which 
would  be  produced  on  the  manufacturing 
workmen  and  the  agricultural  labonren  by 
a  fall  in  the  price  of  food  must  be  the 
same.  The  noble  Marquess  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Oranby)  brought  under  the  view 
(H  the  House  the  situation  of  the  agri* 
cultural  labourers  in  the  reign  of  Elisa- 
beth; but  we  must  look  at  tlungs  as  they 
now  exists  and  f  arliament  must  deal  with 
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them  accordingly.  Thia  can  no  lounger  be 
regarded  as  only  an  agricultural  country.  I 
repeat  it :  if  you  attempt  to  le^late  lor 
England  as  purely  an  agricultural  country 
you  will  fail;  for  this  country — ^be  it  for 
weal  or  woe — is  also  a  great  manufac- 
turing country,  and  you  must  legislate 
now  with  regard  to  its  manu£sctnring  and 
commercial  interests.  Therefore  yon  must 
look  to  the  c<mnexion  of  manufactures  and 
commerce  with  agriculture  and  land,  and 
see  how  their  interests  are  blended.  You 
cannot  have  great  manufaoturing  or  com- 
mercial prosperity  without  creating  a  great 
demand  for  labour  in  the  neighbouring  agri- 
cultural districts.  At  the  present  time,  for 
instance,  you  have  the  Birkenhead  docks  in 
progress;  you  have  railways,  and  other  great 
public  works  carried  on  in  different  places; 
your  manufacturers  call  for  an  increased 
supply  of  labour;  a  demantl  arises  in  the 
agricultural  distiicts,  and  a  great  number 
of  labourers  are  attracted  Irom  the  moat 
remote  and  rural  parte  of  the  country, 
to  those  great  marts  of  iaduatry.  The  ef- 
fect, then,  in  the  rural  districts  is,  that 
when  manufactures  are  flourishing,  wages 
rise  in  all  parts,  from  an  extra  demand 
for  labour.  Now,  what  is  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  dasseal  Let  is  be  sin- 
cere on  this  point.  I  i^peal  with  coa6- 
dence  to  the  reason,  and  judgment,  and 
candour  of  hon.  Gentlemen  below  the  gang- 
way, and  if  I  establisk  the  fact  that  even 
in  Uie  agricultural  districts  the  rise  of  wages 
is  coincident  with  ehei^ess  of  food,  and 
if  yon  wish  to  legislate  for  the  welfare 
of  the  labouring  classes,  the  case  can  be 
so  easily  established,  and  made  so  clear, 
that  you  cannot  resist  passing  of  this  BilL 
Wages  do  depend  i^ran  demaud  and  sup- 
ply, and  when  a  demand  for  labour  operates 
among  the  agricultural  Hawsos,  and  raisea 
wages,  provisiona  being  plenti^,  they  ob- 
tain the  three  greatest  advantages  whick 
a  working  man  can  simultaneoualy  enjoy 
— ^full  employment,  high  wages,  and  a 
low  price  of  provisions.  OsciUalion  again 
comes;  production  baa  been  unnatunJly 
stimulated;  with  a  diminished  quantity  ot 
food  the  price  is  enhanced,  the  porta 
are  closed,  the  home  market  is  destroy<« 
ed,  the  foreign  trade  is  injured,  the  ex* 
portation  of  the  precious  metals  caased 
by  the  sudden  demand  for  com  operates 
upon  prices,  and  wages  falL  What  is  then 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  man,  whe> 
ther  engaged  in  manufactores  or  agrieol- 
ture?  In  the  first  instance,  he  ei^joyB  three 
of  the  giealest  boons  that  ean  be  confeEred 
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onliim — ^ftill  employment,  high  waffes,  and 
a  loir  price  of  proyisionB.  Now  look  to  the 
reaction;  there  is  deficient  employment, 
low  wages,  and  a  high  and  artificial  price 
of  provisions.  I  do  not  wish  unnecessarily 
to  prolong  this  argument;  hut  it  has  con- 
yinced  my  own  mind,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  this  effect  of  low  prices  and  plenty  of 
food  in  the  manufacturmg  and  the  agricul- 
tural population  is  inmariahle,  and  certain 
to  lead  to  their  comfort  and  their  hap- 
piness. The  hon.  Memher  for  Shrews- 
hury  put  the  whole  case  on  the  effect  which 
the  repeal  of  these  laws  will  have  on  the 
labouring  classes.  Now  I  am  willing  to  take 
the  issue  on  this.  I  have  therefore  thought 
it  necessary  to  show,  at  length,  that  for 
the  well-being  of  the  labouring  classes,  no 
other  course  is  likely  to  be  so  beneficial  as  to 
pass  this  Bill.  No  sophistry  or  ingenuity  of 
argument  will  satisfy  the  people  of  this 
country  that  they  ought  to  consent  to  the 
continuance  of  a  state  of  things  by  which 
the  price  of  food  must  be  raised,  and  the 
wages  of  labour  must  be  reduced.  No  ca- 
jolery will  satisfy  the  people  of  this  coun^ 
try  that  this  kind  of  legislation  is  calculated 
to  promote  the  general  interests,  however 
good  the  intentions  and  anxious  the  wishes 
for  the  well-being  of  the  labourers  of  those 
who  urge  us  to  continue  the  protecting 
laws.  Now,  let  me  shortly  glance  at  the 
next  portion  of  the  subject.  Is  it  the  in- 
terest of  the  working  farmer  that  this  law 
should  be  continued?  In  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  over  which  you.  Sir,  pre- 
sided in  1836,  many  witnesses  gave  evi- 
dence on  this  point.  I  should  be  unwilling 
to  detain  the  House  at  any  length,  by  re- 
ferring to  much  of  the  tes^ony  then 
given;  but  I  will  merely  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  evidence  of  two  tenant 
fisrmers  as  regards  the  influence  of  the 
eom  laws  on  their  interests,  and  they  spoke 
clearly  and  distinctly  on  the  subject.  The 
witness  to  whose  testimony  I  shall  first 
call  the  attention  of  the  House,  is  that  of 
Mr.  Ellis,  a  large  tenant  fanner  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Leicester.  The  first 
question  put  was  by  my  right  hon.  Friend 
now  Paymaster  of  the  forces  (Mr.  B. 
Baring) : — 

'*  It  ifl  for  the  advantage  of  the  fermer  to  raise 
prices,  is  it  not  i — I  do  not  think  so ;  I  am  not  of 
that  opinion.  I  do  not  think  it  is  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  fiirmer  to  have  very  high  prices. 

"  What  do  you  consider  most  advantageous  to 
the  fiumer? — ^A  steady  price;  that  the  fiirmer 
when  he  goes  to  take  hind  should  look  to  some 
steady  price,  and  not  look  to  adventitious  ciroum- 
I  to  keep  him  otttof  a  diffioolty. 


**  Do  you  tiiink  the  present  scale  (that  was  tho 
law  of  1628)  has  had  the  effect  of  creating  greater 
fluctuations  of  price  than  there  would  have  been 
under  a  more  reduced  scale  ? — ^That  is  a  question 
that  I  cannot  answer,  not  having  been  in  the  com 
trade ;  but  I  am  certain  that  the  Com  Laws  have 
raised  delusive  hopes  in  the  &rmer8." 
Then  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets (Sir  W.  Clay)  asked— 

"  Ton  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  steadiness 
of  price  is  the  circumstance  most  important  to  the 
&xiner  ? — My  opinion  is  not  in  accordance  with 
that  of  most  people  with  respect  to  the  interest  of 
landlord  and  tenant.  Up  to  a  certain  point  I  hold 
that  they  go  together ;  that  it  is  the  interest  of 
the  tenant  to  keep  the  land  in  good  condition,  as 
it  is  of  the  landlord  that  he  should  do  so ;  but  his 
landlord's  interest  is  to  have  a  high  price  to 
enable  him  to  pay  a  high  rent.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  the  tenant's  interest  to  be  clamorous  about  a 
high  price ;  it  makes  very  little  difference  to  ms 
whether  I  pay  a  high  or  a  low  price ;  and  I  think 
the  country  thrives  better  all  round  me,  if  the 
price  is  a  moderate  one ;  it  is  better  for  me  not  to 
have  a  high  price,  provided  my  expenses  are  in 
proportion. 

"  The  &rmer  is  a  capitalist,  and  it  is  of  import- 
ance to  him  to  be  able  to  calculate  the  returns 
upon  his  capital  ? — Just  so. 

"  He  would  do  that  better,  and  feel  more  cer- 
tainty, if  he  were  sure  of  a  steady  price  of  wheat  ? 
— ^Yes,  he  would. 

"  Snppose  that  the  present  system,  or  any  sys- 
tem of  Com  Laws,  tends  to  produce  fluctuations  in 
the  price  of  wheat,  that  must  be  ruinous  in  its 
consequences  to  the  farmer  ? — There  is  no  doubt 
of  it." 

Then  the  witness  vras  asked  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Somerset  (Mr.  Miles) — 

"  Do  you  think  you  could  do  without  protection 
altogether  ? — Not  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
I  think  we  must  come  to  that  ultimately ;  but  wa 
must  go  by  easy  steps." 

These  questions  were  put  in  1836;  and 
recollect  that  in  1842  the  protection' was 
reduced  one  hal£^  and  under  the  present 
measure  there  is  to  be  a  less  duty,  which 
is  to  endure  for  three  years,  and  so  w© 
shall  arrive,  by  easy  steps,  at  what  this 
tenant-farmer,  in  1836,  forewarned  you 
was  inevitable,  and  which  he  considered 
desirable.     Again,  he  was  asked — 

"  But  you  think  that  the  poorer  chws  of  &nf* 
ers  at  present  look  at  60t.  as  the  price  at  which 
wheat  can  be  maintained  ? — ^Tes. 

"  Is  it  your  opinion  that,  upon  the  average  of 
years,  prices  can  attain  to  that  height  ? — It  is  my 
opinion  that  they  cannot,  and  that  they  will  not 
attain  60s.  with  fine  seasons, 

"  And  the  consequence  is,  that  the  poorer 
farmers  have  &llacious  hopes  raised  ? — ^Yes." 

This  was  the  testimony  of  an  English 
farmer.  I  now  come  to  that  of  a  farmer 
of  the  Lothians,  who  I  believe  is  not  now 
living.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaint- 
ance; and  I  know  that  he  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  agriculturists  in  that  dis- 
02 
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trict*  wliere  so  nuuiy  imporements  faaye 
been  nuMle  in  agricultore.  I  allodeto  Mr. 
Howden,  who  wu  asked  bj  the  hoii.  Mem- 
ber for  the  North  Riding  of  TorkBhire  | 
(Mr.  Cajlej),  whom  I  see  opposite—"  If 
jon  had  been  sold  off  in  1820,  do  yon 
think  yon  would  haTO  been  better  off  Uian 
yon  are  now  ?"  Now,  obserre  the  answer 
which  Mr.  Howden  gires,  after  twenty 
yean  of  protection.     He  replied — 

**  I  do  not  know  that  mine  is  a  fiur  caw  to  be 
taken  as  a  general  caie,  beeaiue  I  started  Tery 
poor  in  life,  and  I  hare  had  a  hard  struggle,  and 
other  cireumBtances  that  contributed  to  depress  me. 
I  am  the  only  remaining  fiumer  in  the  parish 
where  I  was  brooght  up.  Except  myself  there  is 
not  a  &rmer,  nor  the  son  of  a  fimner,  remaining 
within  the  parish  but  mysel£" 

This  was  bronght  out  still  more  deariy  by 
the  next  question  put  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire : — 

*'  What  is  the  reason  of  their  haTing  all  gone 
away  ?'*  Mr.  Howden  replied — **  The  money  rents 
that  were  exacted  of  them ;  they  all  conceired  that 
they  were  to  hare  80j.  a  quarter,  and  their  calcu- 
lations were  made  upon  that:  it  soon  appeared 
that  that  could  not  be  realised,  and  they  were  not 
contented,  and  ruin  has  been  the  consequence. 

"  Then  there  has  been  a  great  change  of  tenant- 
ry in  your  neighbourtiood  ? — There  has  been. 

"  And  that  has  been  caused  by  the  fidl  of  prices  ? 
— Tes,  and  the  want  of  accommodation  on  the 
port  of  the  proprietors. 

'*  The  proprietors  hare  not  reduced  their  rent  in 
proportion  ? — They  now  have  generally  done  so  ; 
but  they  were  loth  in  doing  it  when  the  circum- 
stances required,  and  tbereibre  the  tenantry 
fell." 

Thus  it  appears  that  it  was  calculated,  on 
the  part  of  both  tenant  and  landlord*  that 
the  price  of  SOs.  would  be  uniformly  real- 
ized; and  that  by  the  first  Com  Bill  that 
Erice  would  be  guaranteed  to  them.  The 
indlords  took  tenants  on  this  presumption; 
and  they  were  disappomted  in  the  result. 
The  landlords  thought,  under  the  operation 
of  that  Bill  they  were  justified  in  thinking, 
in  communibut  annis,  this  price  would  be 
realized.  I  know  that  the  landlords  in 
that  part  of  the  country  are  generous  and 
highminded  men.  I  have  known  them 
from  my  youth;  and  I  am  convinced  they 
would  not  take  an  unfair  advantage;  but 
they  postponed  reducing  their  rents  too 
long.     Mr.  Howden  was  next  asked — 

"  In  your  opinion,  did  the  Com  Law  that  was 
made  in  1815,  deceive  both  the  landlord  and  the 
tenant  ? — It  did.  I  believe  that  the  calculation 
upon  which  thoy  took  at  that  time  was  almost  ttm« 
vorsally  4/.  a  quarter. 

"The  general  impression  was,  that  the  Com 
Laws  then  made  would  have  the  effect  of  keeping 
wheat  at  the  nrice  of  AOs.,  and  both  landloitl  and 
tenant  wtrr*  deceived  in  that  f — Yes. 

*'  If  the  Com  Law  had  not  the  effect  of  kacping 


mp  the  priee. 

price  i—U  <fid  redoee ;  bat  as  to  tba  camm,  I 

shall  not  pretend  to  say. 

"  Tlie  Corn  Law,  haviiig  proHiMd  a  priw  of  8Ai.» 
fiuled  to  perftrm  it  f— Tea." 

Sneh  ia  the  state  of  the  teniBt-fiumer. 
I  have  also  shown  yon  what  ia  the  effect 
of  these  laws  on  the  labonrers,  and  also 
what  is  the  effect  on  the  tenant  in  regard 
to  his  relations  with  his  landlord,  and  that 
whaterer  amount  of  protection  was   pro- 
mised on  any  given  price  of  prodnee  gua- 
ranteed, the  result  has  beoi  failure  and 
disappointment.     This  was  the  inevitable 
result  in  every  instance.    What  Mr.  How- 
den described  as  the  case  of  the  tenants  in 
his  district  was  that  of  10,000  others;  and 
this  arose  not  from  any  want  of  generosity 
on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  but  from  the 
defect  of  the  law;  and  I  believe  that  it  is  aa 
much  for  the  interest  of  the  tenants  and 
the  landlords,  as  for  that  of  the  consumer, 
that  there  should  be  stea^ess  in  the  price 
of  com,  which  would  be  obtiuned  by  the 
removal  of  restrictions.     I  irill  now  take  a 
short  glance  at  the  situation  of  the  land- 
lords. But  before  I  do  so  I  must  observe — 
and  I  hope  that  I  may  say  it  without  of« 
fence — ^that  it  b  too  much  for  hon.  Gentle- 
men below  the  gangway  to  assume  that 
they  only  are  the  landlords  of  the  country, 
and  that  they  alone  represent  the  landed 
interest.     I  confess  that  I  know  not  where 
to  find  a  very  prosperous  landed  property 
in  which  great  improvents  have  been  made 
in  the  cultivation,  and  where  the  rental  has 
been  greatly  increased,  where  the  happy 
result  may  not  be  traced,  either  imme- 
diately or  indirectly,  to  its  connection  with 
commerce  and  trade.     This  also  I  believe 
to  be  the  opinion  of  a  large  body  of  the 
most  influential   Members  of  that  class. 
Now  let  me  try  this  question  in  connection 
with  our  manufacturing  districts.     I  will 
take  the  county  of  Lancaster,  the  seat  of 
the  cotton  manufactures.      Who  are  the 
great  landed  proprietors  in  that  great  dis- 
trict ?     The  Earl  of  Derby  may  bo  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  greatest.     What  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  on  this 
subject  ?   Is  he  hostile  to  the  rq»eal  of  the 
Com  Laws  ?  But  I  may  be  told  that  that  no- 
bleman's property  is  in  immediate  approxi- 
mation to  the  manufacturing  districts ;  I 
will  therefore  refer  to  the  instance  of  tho 
Earl  of  Burlington,  whose    property    is 
purely  agricultural.     The  Earl  of  Derby 
and  the  Earl  of  Burlington  are  not  bad 
instances,  and  they  both  are  adverse  to  pro- 
tection. Again,  I  will  take  the  caseofLonl 
Francis  Egcrton,  whose  property  is  connect- 
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ed  with  commerce  and  agriculture;  and  the 
inevitable  effect  of  experience  has  made  him 
a  strenuous  advocate  for  a  change  in  these 
laws.  What  is  the  case  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  ?  What  is  the  opinion  of  one 
of  the  largest  landed  proprietors  there — 
Earl  Fitz William  ?  Is  he  opposed  to  a  re- 
peal of  the  Com  Laws  ?  Take  Scotland  : 
go  to  the  chief  seat  of  the  cotton  manu- 
factures there.  The  county  most  engaged 
in  manufactures  is  that  of  Lanark.  What 
is  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
the  chief  landed  proprietor  there?  You 
may  treat  this  argument  with  contempt  if 
you  please;  but  it  is  impossible  for  you  to 
say  that  you  represent  exclusively  the  agri- 
culture of  this  country.  This  is  an  assump- 
tion which  the  facts  will  not  bear  out. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Somersetshire  men- 
tioned an  extraordinary  fact,  that  the  ave- 
rage price  of  wheat  in  1805  was  92;.,  and 
that  it  was  now  BOs.,  and  that  the  produce 
of  the  country  had  at  the  same  time  in- 
creased to  supply  equal  to  the  wants  of 
a  largely  increased  population.  Now,  it 
is  a  curious  fact  that,  coincident  with 
the  commercial  and  manufacturing  pros- 
perity of  that  period,  the  rent  of  the 
land  has  risen,  and  not  the  rent  of 
the  land  only,  but  the  fee-simple  of  the 
land  has  increased  in  value,  while,  as 
the  hon.  Member  has  shown,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil  itself  has  increased.  If 
you  pass  this  measure,  no  great  fall  of  price 
may  take  place  below  that  which  we  have 
known  for  the  last  three  years  ;  but  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  great  body  of  the  people 
win  obtain  this  inestimable  advantage — 
that  they  will  have  an  ample  and  perfect 
security  against  a  sudden  rise  of  price  to 
any  great  height.  Now  I  may  take  shame 
to  myself,  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that, 
although  late,  I  have  arrived  at  this  con- 
clusion after  a  more  careful  consideration 
of  this  matter,  combined  with  experience; 
and  I  say  that  the  real  truth  of  the  whole 
argument,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  sum- 
med up  in  a  masterly  manner  by  Lord 
Grenville,  in  1815,  and  I  believe  that  what 
he  says  is  undeniable.  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  that  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
importation  of  com  tend  to  produce  plenty, 
cheapness,  or  steadiness  of  price.  As  far 
as  they  operate  at  all,  my  belief  is,  that 
when  carefully  examined  in  practice  and 
tested  by  experience,  they  produce  the  very 
opposite  effects.  Lord  Grenville  lays  down 
the  general  principle  which  is  the  converse 
of  this.  Lord  Grenville  said  that  mono- 
poly is  the  parent  of  dearness,   scarcity, 
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and  uncertainty.  I  believe  that  the  propo- 
sition is  tme.  I  believe  that  it  is  impossible 
to  cut  off  sources  of  supply,  and  increase 
abundance.  You  cannot  cut  off  a  supply 
from  these  markets  where  you  can  get  an 
article  at  the  cheapest  rate,  without  en- 
hancing the  price.  To  say  that  the  people 
shall  not  obtain  articles  of  first  necessity 
unless  they  are  the  produce  of  their  own 
soil,  would  be,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Gren- 
ville, to  deprive  them  of  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  those  great  arrange- 
ments of  Providence  which  could  secure 
them  against  the  failure  of  crops  or  varieties 
of  seasons.  I  am,  therefore,  most  anxious 
that  this  measure  which  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing should  pass  unmutilated  and  entire; 
and  1  have  a  strong  conviction  that,  if  it 
becomes  the  law  of  the  land,  it  will  have 
the  effect  of  protecting  the  labourer  against 
the  high  price  of  articles  of  the  first  neces- 
sity for  his  subsistence,  whilst  it  will  give 
security  to  the  farmer  in  his  speculations 
and  his  profits  ;  and,  more  than  all,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  measure  will  be  the  only 
means  of  reconciling  the  prosperity  of- the 
landlords  with  the  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity at  large.  I  believe  that  it  will  extend 
our  commerce,  that  it  will  increase  the 
prosperity  of  our  manufactures,  and  place 
our  foreign  relations  on  the  surest  and 
most  stable  foundations  of  amity.  It  is 
my  conscientious  belief  that  it  will  be  me- 
morable in  our  history.  [Cheers,]  Yes, 
memorable  in  our  history,  as  securing  the 
prosperity,  the  peace,  the  contentment, 
and  the  happiness  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  without  injury  to  the  exclusive 
interests  of  any  particular  class. 

Mr.  CAYLEY,  in  reply  (to  Sir  James 
Graham)  contended  that  when  Lord  Gren- 
ville said  that  monopoly  was  the  parent  of 
scarcity,  he  did  not  apply  the  remark  to 
the  present  Corn  Laws.  Lord  Grenville 's 
observations  applied  to  the  Com  Bill  of 
1815,  which  prohibited  the  importation  of 
wheat  until  the  price  rose  to  SOs,  the 
quarter.  The  present  Com  Law  was  pro- 
tective, not  prohibitory ;  it  protected  the 
farmer,  and  thus  protected  the  labourer, 
who  was  employed  by  the  farmer;  and 
protected  the  consumer  by  securing  the 
cultivation  of  the  land.  With  regard  to 
the  remark  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
made  respecting  the  hon.  Members  who 
sat  below  the  gangway,  he  must  say  that 
he  thought  it  ungenerous.  These  Gentle- 
men did  not  assume  to  themselves  the  ex- 
clusive representation  of  the  landed  in- 
terest ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  given  to 
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this  country,  above  all  others,  even  where 
importation  was  free,  to  produce  steady 
prices.  He  (Mr.  Cayley)  had  thought  so 
too,  and  he  had  seen  no  reason  to  change 
his  opinion.  All  evidence  went  to  show 
that  this  year  there  had  been  less  scarcity 
and  less  variation  of  price  in  England,  than 
in  any  other  coimtry  of  Europe.  No  doubt 
there  had  been  a  great  variation  of  quality; 
but  prices  had  varied  less  than  could  have 
been  expected  under  the  circumstances. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  said  that 
this  measure  would  produce  high  wages, 
full  employment,  and  low  prices ;  but  ex- 
perience showed  that  full  employment  and 
high  wages  were  not  compatible  with  low 
prices.  What  had  been  thb  experience  of 
this  country  on  repeated  dtcasions  under  a 
state  of  low  prices  ?  Take  the  period  since 
the  general  peace.  During  the  high  prices 
of  the  war,  great  prosperity  for  the  most 
part  prevailed.  The  two  years  succeeding 
the  war,  1815-16,  were  accompanied  by  a 
great  fall  of  prices.  Distress  was  univer- 
sal; riots  and  outbreaks  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts  were  the  consequence ; 
great  losses  in  trade  and  farming,  and  a 
great  disemployment  of  labour.  In  1817-18 
and  the  first  part  of  1819,  prices  greatly 
rose  ;  this  rise  of  prices  was  accompanied 
by  great  and  general  prosperity  among  all 
classes  of  the  community.  Towards  the 
middle  of  1819  prices  began  rapidly  to  fall; 
that  fall  in  prices  continued  progressively 
till  the  end  of  1822,  when  wheat  was  re- 
duced to  a  price  of  40«.  a  quarter.  What 
was  the  state  of  the  country  and  of  the 
working  classes  during  these  three  or  four 
years  of  low  prices?  Stagnation  of  trade, 
ruin  in  the  agricultural  districts,  misery, 
starvation,  and  a  revolutionary  spirit  evinced 
in  the  more  populous  districts.  1819,  June 
14,  a  large  meeting  was  held  of  unemployed 
workmen,  on  llunslet  Moor,  near  Leeds, 
seeking  for  annual  Parliaments  and  uni- 
versal suffrage.  June  6,  a  meeting  was 
held  of  the  weavers,  at  Glasgow,  for  simi- 
lar objects.  Aug.  16,  was  the  Manchester 
Reform  meeting.  Nov.  30,  Lords  Sid- 
mouth  and  Castlcreagh  brought  in  the  Six 
Acts  for  preventing  seditious  meetings.  In 
1820  was  the  Cato-strect  conspiracy.  Dec., 
1820,  the  Constitutional  Association  was 
formed  to  oppose  disloyal  principles.  1 822, 
Lord  Brougham  said  distress  was  universal 
except  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
Now  ho  was  just  old  enough  to  remember 
this  period,  and  could  bear  witness  that  the 
North  Riding  was  no  exception  to  the  ge- 
neral rule  of  wretchedness  which  then  pre- 


vailed. Did  the  great  and  overwhelming 
distress  then  existing  under  a  state  of  low 
prices,  look  like  low  prices  being  favour- 
able to  the  productive  interests  and  the 
working  classes  of  this  country?  and  yet 
recollect  that  it  was  low  prices  with  which, 
by  their  measures,  ibey  were  again  threat- 
ening the  country.  In  1823,  prices  re- 
vived—1823  and  1824,  and  1825,  were 
years  of  great  and  general  prosperity. 
High  prices,  then,  were  not  injurious,  afc 
experience  would  prove,  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  He  (Mr.  Cayley)  was 
not  advocating  high  prices,  but  moderate 
remunerating  prices  ;  he  was  contending 
that  a  system,  which  would  drive  the  la- 
bourer and  even  the  tenant-farmer  to  the 
workhouse,  was  a  system  which  could  be 
beneficial  to  no  one;  and  he  was  apprehen- 
sive the  present  measure  would  lead  to 
that.  This  was  not  a  question  immedi- 
ately affecting  the  larger  landowners  or  the 
larger  manufacturers ;  they  were  almost 
above  the  effect  of  low  prices.  But  legis- 
lation should  always  be  for  the  weak  ;  the 
strong  could  take  care  of  themselves.  He 
repeated  that  low  prices  had  almost  invari- 
ably been  accompanied  by  distress,  and 
high  prices  by  prosperity.  After  the  end 
of  1825,  prices  again  fell,  and  remuned 
low  for  several  years,  although  three  or 
four  years  of  scarcity  in  1828-9-30  and 
1831  made  them  App^Ar  higher  than  they 
really  were.  In  1  o27,  he  remembered  that 
barley  and  wool  were  a  perfect  drug  on  the 
market,  and  threatened  to  throw  the  wolds 
again  out  of  cultivation.  In  1830,  such 
was  the  pressure  on  the  fanners  from  in- 
sufficient prices,  under  adverse  seasons, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  give  up  very  ge- 
nerally employing  labour.  The  effect  of 
that  state  of  things — as  one  of  the  blessings 
of  low  prices — the  House  would  remem- 
ber, was  the  dreadful  system  of  ''  Swing** 
fires  and  the  burning  of  stacks.  It  was 
this  state  of  general  distress  that  prepared 
mcn*s  minds  for  that  great  moral  revolu- 
tion, the  Reform  in  Parliament,  which  was 
expected  to  be  a  panacea  for  all  difficulties. 
Low  prices,  however,  still  continued  ;  and 
what  was  the  consequence  ?  Mr.  Fielden, 
in  1833— then,  as  still.  Member  for  Old- 
ham, gave  an  account  to  the  House  of  a 
district  in  his  neighbourhood,  comprising 
thirty-five  townships  and  200,000  inhabi 
tants.  One  quarter  of  these  were  visited 
by  a  charitable  society  ;  wheat  was  52^.  a 
quarter ;  the  wages  of  the  workmen  3s. 
o|c/.  per  week  ;  and  the  average  income 
per  day  of  those  visited,  including  wages 
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And  the  labourer  were  inseparable  from  the 
interests  of  the  communit j ;  whereas  the 
interesta  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  mer- 
chant were  not  always  so  inseparable  from 
those  of  the  community.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  making  manufactures  the  founda- 
tion of  the  commercial  edifice,  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  appeared  to  do,  he  (Mr. 
Cayley)  would,  on  the  contrary,  make  agri- 
vulture  its  foundation.  Agriculture  had 
always,  heretofore,  been  considered  the 
basis,  and  upon  that  foundation  had  arisen 
the  superstructure  of  our  present  commer- 
cial greatness.  The  produce  from  the  land 
was  far  greater  than  that  from  manufac- 
tures, while  the  cultivators  of  the  land 
formed  far  the  surest  market  for  our  manu- 
factures. He  (Mr.  Cayley)  was  glad  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  referred  to  the 
Agricidtural  Conmiittee  of  1836.  He  had 
had  the  pleasure  of  sitting  on  that  Com- 
mittee with  him,  and  also  on  that  of  1833. 
What  were  the  chief  complaints  on  those 
two  Committees  ?  The  havoc  and  destruc- 
tion to  farming  capital  from  a  series  of 
years  of  low  prices.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  adduced  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
EUis,  one  of  the  witnesses,  as  favourable 
to  moderate  prices.  He  was  not  in  favour 
of  high  prices,  but  only  of  such  prices  as 
would  remunerate  the  nirmer  sufficiently  to 
keep  the  labourer  in  employment,  and  the 
land  in  cultivation.  Eighty  shillings  might 
be  required  under  the  heavy  taxation  of 
the  war.  In  1825,  we  saw  that  64*.  a 
quarter  gave  prosperity  to  all  classes — 
commercial  as  well  as  agricultural.  Per- 
haps 50*.,  or  a  little  above  in  average  sea- 
sons, for  an  average  quality  of  red  wheat, 
might  now  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
land  in  cultivation.  He  was  no  enemy  to 
fair  competition ;  but  competition  which, 
if  moderate,  might  stimulate  to  energy  and 
improvement,  might,  if  immoderate,  lead 
to  utter  ruin  and  despair.  But  who  was 
Mr.  Ellis,  to  whose  evidence  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  referred?  He  could  scarcely 
be  called  a  regular  farmer.  He  (Mr.  Cay- 
ley) remembered  being  surprised  at  his 
evidence  being  so  unlike  that  of  most  who 
had  come  before  them,  and  had  been  at  the 
pains  to  ascertain  who  he  was;  and,  as  far 
as  he  remembered,  his  entire  occupation 
was  not  that  of  a  farmer,  but  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  trade  of  Leicester;  his 
farm  was  just  outside  of  the  town,  and  was 
rather  a  large  market-garden  than  a  farm. 
Mr.  Ellis,  therefore,  could  not  be  consi- 
dered in  the  light  of  a  regular  farmer. 
[Sir  James  Graham  :   The  hon.  Member. 
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has  not  referred  to  Mr.  Howden*s  evi- 
dence.] There  were  many  points  in  the 
right  hon.  Baronet's  speech  he  should  have 
wished  to  have  replied  to;  but  at  that  late 
hour  of  the  night  he  feared  to  obtrude  him- 
self too  long  on  the  indulgence  of  the 
House.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Howden's 
evidence,  he  perfectly  well  remembered 
his,  and  that  of  almost  all  the  Scotch  wit- 
nesses in  1836.  But  he  thought  that  evi- 
dence was  altogether  on  the  side  of  good 
prices.  He  (Mr.  Cayley)  had  found  that 
most  of  the  Scotch  witnesses  had  been 
picked  out  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the 
distress  which  had  been  almost  universally 
in  1836  deposed  to  by  the  English  wit- 
nesses. After  the  first  two  or  three  wit- 
nesses, therefore,  he  had  asked  them  all 
this  question  :  '*  Taking  any  district  to 
which  you  can  speak  from  personal  ob- 
servation, do  you  think  the  farmers  in 
it  are  a  richer  or  a  poorer  set  of  men 
thanthey  were  fifteen  years  agb?"  The 
answer  universally  was,  "  They  are  a 
poorer  set  of  men.*'  During  this  period 
low  prices  had  been  the  rule — high  prices 
the  exception ;  under  the  former  there  had 
been  ruin — ^under  the  latter,  comfort,  and 
relief  from  the  pressure  of  taxation.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  might  say,  if  the 
Corn  Laws  did  not  save  the  farmer  from 
low  prices,  where  was  their  virtue?  But 
no  one  knew  better  than  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  cause  of  those  low  prices  ; 
and  no  one  had  more  clearly  and  patheti- 
cally described  them.  It  was  the  change 
in  the  value  of  money  which  caused  the 
decline  in  prices  ;  and  the  variations  from 
that  decline — ^when  better  prices  and  pros- 
perity had  prevailed,  were  attributable  to 
nothing  else  than  to  tamperings  with  the 
currency.  When  money  was  plentiful,  as 
in  1817-18;  in  1824-25;  in  1836-37; 
and  in  1844-45  —  there  was  comfort 
and  employment;  when  it  was  scarce, 
as  in  1815-16  ;  in  1820-22  ;  from  1826  to 
35  ;  and  in  1840  and  1846 — there  was 
stagnation  and  distress.  What  the  Corn 
Law  did,  when  lowness  of  price  existed — 
whether  arising  from  scarcity  of  money,  or 
from  abundance  of  produce — ^was  to  pre- 
vent foreign  importation  from  still  farther 
depressing  the  price.  Then  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  said  that  the  present  measure 
would  tend  to  steady  prices.  Now  he  re- 
collected that  there  was  no  other  point  in 
the  two  Committees  of  1833  ana  1836 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  la- 
boured so  earnestly  to  make  out,  as  that 
the  operation  of  the  Com  Law  had  been  in 


the  Iknnen  had  no  means  otgiitDg  them  employ- 
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Barrow  beUevedy  to  32#.  a  quarter,  Mr. 
Barrow  would  win  20,0001.  This  was  a 
fair  wager;  and  Mr.  Barrow  being  an  old 
com&ctory  ought  to  know  something  of 
the  matter.  He  would  now  adrert  rerj 
shortly  to  the  opinion  held  by  Mr.  Sandars, 
a  large  comfactor  of  Wakefield,  as  to  the 
prospective  prices  of  wheat  under  the  ope- 
ration of  the  present  Ministerial  measures. 
Mr.  Sandars  writes  as  follows : — 


"  la  the  jear  1835,  when  the  com  wm  at  the 

same  value,  the  same  thing  occurred:  we  had 
more  destitution  and  muery  than  you  can  possihly 
imagine. 

**  Being  a  goardian  of  the  Kingston  Union,  I 
am  hai^  to  say  we  have  not  an  abl«4>odied  man 
on  that  establishment,  and  rery  short  of  the  usual 
quantity  of  poor  in  the  house. 

"  The  Com  Law  League  has  done  us  (the  &rm- 
ers)  the  injustice  of  maligning  our  characters, 
without  any  just  caoae ;  and  in  the  year  1823,  and 
every  year  ibr  the  last  forty  years,  I  hare  never 

rid  less  than  12s.  per  week  ;  and  I  believe  that 
can  safely  aver  the  average  has  been  I5s.  for 
the  same  time,  as  well  as  my  neighbours. 

'*  If  Sir  Robert  Peel  carries  the  present  Com 
Law  Bill,  the  &rmer  must  be  inevitably  ruined ; 
for,  independent  of  low  prices,  if  the  iarmer  can- 
not employ  the  Ubourer,  he  must  keep  him. — 
From  your  humble  servant, 

"  Pnur.  OiBHEB." 

The  agricultural  system  was,  as  Mr.  Gar- 
ner had  properly  observed,  one  under 
which  landlords  and  tenants  considered 
themselves  united  by  peculiar  ties  with  the 
labourers  on  their  properties  and  farms. 
They  felt  themselves  under  more  than  the 
obligations  of  a  temporary  contract;  they 
felt  themselves  under  obligations  in  refer- 
ence to  that  class  whether  the  labourers 
could  be  profitably  employed  or  not.  If 
the  property  of  the  landlords  and  tenants 
were  destroyed,  it  was  impossible  to  say 
what  would  be  the  ultimate  effect  on  the 
interest  of  the  labouring  classes.  It  was 
on  these  grounds  that  he  upheld  the  opin- 
ion he  had  always  entertamed,  that  this 
was  a  dangerous  experiment  which  had 
been  proposed  by  Ministers.  Indeed,  he 
considered  it  so  full  of  risk,  and  so  deficient 
in  support  by  sober  evidence,  authority,  or 
experience,  that  of  all  the  bubble  specula- 
tions of  the  last  autumn,  he  could  call  to 
mind  none  so  purely  chimerical  and  vision- 
ary as  this  legislative  speculation  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  After  the  details 
into  which  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Somersetshire  (Mr.  Miles)  had  just  gone, 
it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  go  into  much 
evidence  to  show  the  grounds  of  his  im- 
pression that  com  would  sustain  a  serious 
diminution  in  price.  His  hon.  Friend  had 
already  referred  to  Mr.  Barrow's  (of  Not- 
tinghamshire) challenge  to  any  one  to  take 
his  offer  to  lay  down  good  red  wheat,  of  a 
certain  weight  per  bushel,  at  40s.  a  quar- 
ter in  London,  within  the  next  three  years. 
If,  as  tho  Ministers  and  the  Whigs  thought, 
wheat  would  not  fail  below  48f .  a  quarter, 
any  Whig  or  Minister  would  gain  20,000r 
by  accepting  the  offer  to  lay  down  50,000 
quarters  at  40$.    If  wheat  fell,  as  Mr. 


"As  to  the  effect  of  the  proposed  measure  on 
future  prices,  I  expect  to  see  wheat  settle  down  in 
average  seasons  at  30s.  to  80s.  per  quarter ;  but 
it  won't  surprise  me  to  see  the  prioe  at  SAs.  in 
1840,  if  we  have  good  harvests  between  this  and 
then.  We  shall  be  overwhelmed  with  supplies, 
and  shall  become,  from  cheapness,  an  exporting 
country.  I  confess  I  cannot  see  how  our  fiumers 
can  surri^B  this  eonqwtitbii — ^it  will  eaoae  a  revo- 
lution amongst  them— numbers  must  be  mined, 
and  a  vast  many  estates  must  change  hands — aa/ 
from  the  present  lords  to  the  cotton  lords. 

"  Gkoiob  Saxdabi. 

•<  WakeAeld,  10th  Match,  1840." 

Such  opinions,  from  such  authorities,  he 
must  say,  were  enough  to  make  a  man  of 
circumspection  tremble  for  the  consequences 
of  the  measure  proposed;  especially  when 
he  saw  its  advocates  under  a  sort  of  infatu- 
ated delusion  that  no  fall  oi^  scarcely  any 
fall  in  price  would  take  place  under  it. 
Then  the  right  hon.  Baronet  seemed  to 
imply  that  it  was  an  acknowledged  fact 
that  the  people  were  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
posed measure  of  free  trade.  It  had  been 
boldly  asserted  that  the  people  were  in 
favour  of  the  measure.  If  such  were  in- 
deed the  case,  he  should  bow  with  deference 
to  the  general  desire  in  such  a  matter;  but 
ho  had  yet  to  learn  that  the  people  were 
in  favour  of  the  measure.  The  history  of 
the  Anti-Com-Law  League  was,  that  it 
had  circulated  tracts,  held  meetings,  sent 
persons  round  the  country  to  make  speeches, 
and  in  the  progress  of  its  agitation  it  was 
almost  entirely  unopposed.  In  consequence 
of  the  energy,  the  activity,  and  the  agita- 
tion of  that  body,  the  tendency  of  opinion 
at  this  moment  among  two-thirds  of  the 
middle  classes  was  rather  in  favour  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel).  But 
where  the  question  had  been  fairly  put  to 
the  working  classes,  three-fourths  took  an 
entirely  different  view.  How  had  the  Ques- 
tion been  put  in  general  to  the  working 
classes  ?  "  If  we  have  free  trade,  your 
wages  won't  fall,  and  you  will  have  bread 
at  a  much  lower  price;  are  you  for  froe 
trade?"  Wliat  working  man  to  such  a 
question,  so  put,  would  or  could  answer 
'*  No  ?  "  But  was  this  the  fair  and  honest 
way  of  putting  tho  question  to  the  working 
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classes?     The  workmen  of  England  had 
already,  however,  disavowed  that  that  was 
the  true  question.     The  true  way  of  put- 
ting the  question  was  this : — "  Free  trade 
in  the  abstract  appears  a  true  doctrine;  for 
to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  appears  to 
be  the  natural  desire  of  every  man.     But 
this  country  for  some  centuries  has  been 
in  a  very  artificial  state.     Very  few  of  its 
present  trades  and  manufactures  were  in- 
digenous to  it.     Most  of  our  manufactures, 
if  not  aU,  have  been  fostered  by  laws  to 
protect  them  from  foreign  competition,  until 
at  this  moment,  if  it  were  not  for  heavy 
public  and  local  taxes,  there  is  scarce  any 
branch  of  British  production,  agricultural 
or  manufacturing,  that  could  not,  from  the 
inherent  energy  of  the  British  character, 
compete  without  any  protection  with  any 
foreign  rivals.     Even  in  spite  of  our  taxa- 
tion, there  are  some  of  the  simplest  branches 
of  manufacture,  t.  e.  where  machinery  does 
almost  all  the  work,  and  human  labour 
enters  into  it  scarcely  at  all,  or  if  at  all, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  child — ^in 
such  cases  as  the  manufacture  of  yams 
especially — ^in  spite  of  taxation  our  produce 
need  not  at  present  fear  an  unrestricted 
competition;  and  so  some  of  our  most  fer- 
tile lands  might  safely  be  left  even  at  pre- 
sent, perhaps,  to  a  perfectly  unrestricted 
competition  with  the  produce   of  foreign 
lands.     If  all  the  producers  of  England 
were  of  this  superior  class,  no  branch  of 
trade  need  be  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  free 
trade.     But  it  happens  that  the  majority 
of  the  lands  and  the  majority  of  the  manu- 
facturers and  handicrafts  of  this  country 
are  not  so  superior  to  foreign  rivalry  as  to 
be  able,  under  the  heavy  pressure  of  our 
taxation,  without  great  risk,  to  undergo  an 
unrestricted  competition.     If  the  agricul- 
tural labourers,  the  silk  weavers,  the  ho- 
siers, and  many  classes  of  operatives  and 
handicraftsmen,  were,  by  free  trade  to  be 
thrown  out  of  employment — they  could  not 
buy  so  much  cheap  bread  as  they  now  do 
of  dear  bread,  and   the  general  rate  of 
wages  in  the  labour  market  would  fall — 
"  are  you,  the  working  classes,  willing  to 
run  the  risk  of  so  dangerous  a  contingency 
as  this  ?"     To  the  question  so  put,  and 
fairly  put,  the  operatives  have,  with  cha- 
racteristic good  sense,  for  the  most  part, 
preferred  the  practical  smaller  loaf  they 
now  possess,  to  the  visionary  larger  loaf 
which  an  unfair  and  one-sided  free  trade 
promises  to  them.     The  League  have  ap- 
peared to  be  so  convinced  of  this  common 
sense  view  of  the  masses,  that  they  have 


never,  as  far  as  I  have  heard,  dared  to  hold  * 
open  meetings  in  Manchester  and  the  manu- 
facturing districts  in  favour  of  a  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws.     Meetings  had  been  held 
in  Manchester  which  were  called  public 
meetings,  but  had  no  title  to  the  name. 
He  had  been  informed   of  instances   in 
which  tickets  were  distributed  in  the  facto-  * 
ries,  and  the  overlookers  were  stationed  at 
the   doors  of  the  meetings  to   see   that 
the  workmen  attended  them.     At  spon- 
taneous meetings  of  the  working  classes 
the   current   of  opinion  ran  in  an   oppo- 
site direction.     The  sentiments   held  by 
the  working  classes,  as  he  was  advised, 
were  either  in  favour    of  protection,    or 
against  the  measure  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  unless 
the  reductions  he  contemplated  were  ac- 
companied by  corresponding  reductions  in 
taxation  and  debts.     Whatever  might  be 
the  views  entertained  by  philosophers,  or 
by  those  who  thought  they  were  philoso- 
phers, it  had  not  yet  been  received  by  the 
majority  of  the  working  classes  as  a  truism 
that  competition,  to  its  full  extent,  was  an 
advantage.     So  far  as  the  silk  weavers 
were  concerned,  they  had  held  about  a 
dozen  open  public    meetings    in  various 
parts  of  England,  denouncing  foreign  com- 
petition as  the  greatest  injury  to   their 
trade.      These  meetings  had  been  held 
since  the  announcement  of  the  Ministerial 
Tariff.      Within   the  last  three   or   four 
weeks,  various  meetings  had  been  held  in 
the  cotton  and  other  districts — ^most   of 
them  in  the  open  air — where  the  freest 
discussion  was  invited  and  allowed;  and, 
almost  universally,  the  expression  of  work- 
ing men's  opinions  was  in  favour  of  pro- 
tection to  native  industry.     At  Leicester, 
at  Birmingham,  at  Leigh,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  surrounding  nine  large  manufacturing 
parishes,   at   Sheffield,  and  various  other 
places,  numerous  meetings  were  held,  and 
either  a  total  apathy  on  the  subject  of  free 
trade  existed,  or  the  resolutions  carried 
were  strongly  in  favour  of  protection  to  la- 
bour, and  against  a  system  of  relentless 
competition.       Competition,    indeed,     no 
doubt  stimulated  to  improvement;  but  to 
healthy  competition  there  were  limits,  and 
in  excess  it    produced  incompetency   to 
carry  on  a  profitable  business.     But  there 
was  one  system  of  competition  into  which 
he   (Mr.    Cayley)   and  the   protectionists 
were  ready  i-o    enter — a  competition  to 
ameliorate  the  condition   of  the  working 
classes.      He   anticipated   that  from   the 
discussion  on  the   question   of  the   Com 
Laws,  whatever  might  be  the  final  result 
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of  that  discussion,  one  great  benefit  would 
be  derived;  it  might  lead  them,  on  both 
sides,  to  consider  more  than  hitherto  thej 
had  done — with  a  more  earnest  purpose, 
and  with  more  Christian  feelings — the  con- 
dition of  the  great  body  of  the  people.    He 
was  convinced  that,  notwithstanding  the 
•   sneers   thrown  out  on  that   side   of  the 
House,  there  was  no  sacrifice  to  improve, 
to  bettor  the  position,  and  to  add  to  the 
comforts  of  the  working  classes,  which  the 
landlords  of  this  country  were  not  ready 
and  willing  to  make.     Was  it  likely,  he 
would  ask,  primd  facie,  that  the  members 
of  a  class  who,  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, had  been  the  hereditary  stewards  and 
distributors  of  wealth,  would  now  be  guided 
by  any  mean,  base,  or  unworthy  motives 
in  their  political  course,  where  the  interests 
of  the  poor  were  concerned?    He  could 
affirm  from  his  own  observation,  that  the 
country  gentlemen  of  England,  as  a  body, 
and  their  families,  considered  no  duty  so 
paramount  as  an  attention  to  the  comfort 
and  welfare  of    the    neighbouring    poor 
around  them.     Some,  however,  were  more 
able  than  others  to  effect  all  they  desired 
in  this  respect.     He  did  not  desire  to  cast 
any  reflection  on,  or  to  make  any  disad- 
vantageous contrast  with,  any  other  class; 
but  so  much  he  would  in  justice  say  for 
the  landlords  of  England.     It  was  such  a 
competition   as  that  he  had    mentioned, 
which  should  be  the  aim  of  all  their  legis- 
lation.   It  was  not  profit  alone  they  should 
seek :  it  was  the  comfort  and  the  welfare  of 
the  people  for  which  they  should  chiefly 
struggle;  and  it  was  only  in  reference  to 
the  Tatter  result  that  free  trade  should  be 
considered.     And  who  that  had  witnessed 
the  privations,   the    domestic   martyrdom 
whicn  the  poor  had  frequently  to  undergo, 
and  the  manly  fortitude,  and  the  Christian 
forbearance  with  which  they  endured  the 
hardships  to  which  they  are  exposed,  but 
would  be  glad  to  join  in  any  legislation  or 
in  any  oxpedionts  by  which  their  condition 
might  with  permanent  safety  to  themselves 
bo  relieved  ?     The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
at  the  bead  of  the  Government  had  prophe- 
sied that,  should  this  country  adopt  a  f roe- 
trade  policy,  the  example  would  speedily 
be  followed  by  other  nations.     But  what 
hopes  had  been  held  out  ?  Mr.  Huskisson, 
with  a  similar  object,  had  in   1825  and 
1826  prophesied  the  same  thing;  but  In- 
stead of  that,  manufacturers  in  other  coun- 
tries having  grown  and  extended  more  and 
more,  they  had  become  less  willing  each 
year  to  reciprocato  such  a  policy  as  that 


then  and  now  again  recommended.     They 
could  not  judge  of  the  general  feeling  in 
America  from  the  expression  of  opinion 
from  any  individual  member  of  Congress; 
and  it  was  quite  certain  that  the  free  States 
of  New  England,  and  Mr.  Webster,  the 
leader  of  an  important  party,  would  not  be 
in  favour  of  any  relaxation  of  the  existing 
code,  which  should  endanger  the  manufac- 
turing progress  of  the  Northern  States  of 
the  Union.     If  the  greatness,  the  commer- 
cial greatness  of  England  had  been  the 
consequence  of  a  free-trade  policy,  then, 
indeed,  M.  Guizot  miccht  point  out  to  the 
French   Parliament  the  example  of  Eng- 
land.    He  might  say — "  See  what  free- 
trade  England  has  attained:    let  us  do 
likewise,"    But  the  very  reverse  had  been 
the  fact.     England  had  not  become  great 
through  free  trade;  and  neighbouring  na- 
tions,  when  they  desired  to  imitate  her, 
would  read  her  history,  and  find  in  the 
pages  of  that    history  the    indisputable 
truth,  that  it  was  under  a  long  course  of 
protection  to  her  domestic  industry  thai 
England  had  arrived  at  her  present  pitch 
of  greatness,   commercial    and    political. 
He  (Mr.  Cayley)  knew  the  trite  assertion 
that  was  used  by  some  in  relation  to  this 
fact — that  it  was  in  spite,  and  not  because 
of  protection,  that  British  commerce  and 
agriculture  had  thriven.     As  well  might 
they  say  that  the  civilization  which  had 
gradually    grown    up    to    humanize   the 
Christian  world,  had  grown  up  in  spite, 
and  not  on  account,  of  the  progress  of 
Christianity.       There    was    no    evidence 
whatever  to  show  that  any  great  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  had  become  great  and 
remained  great  under  a  system   of  free 
trade.  All  evidence  and  all  history  pointed 
the  other  way.     Had  any  nation  ever  boon 
p^reater  in  commerce  and  agriculture  than 
E ngland  ?  Protection,  and  protection  alone, 
had  been  her  policy.     And  now  we  were, 
without  any  suflicient  cause,  to  rush  head- 
long into  an  opposite  course.     The  present 
measures  of  the  (lovemment  could  be  con- 
sidered  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a  po- 
litical speculation — ^in  his  opinion,  a  great 
bubble  speculation.     Although  he  placed 
no  great  reliance  on   his   own  individual 
conclui«ions,  he   (Mr.  Caylov)  still  placed 
great  reliance  on  the  experience  of  centu- 
ries.    From  all  that  fell  fmm  the   free- 
trade  side  of  the  House,  and  from  the  con- 
fidence of  their  assumptions,  a  stranger  to 
our  history  would  imagine  that  our  experi- 
ence had  all    been    the   other  way;  thai 
every  nation  in  the  worid  had  beaten  us  in 
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manafactares,  in  agriculture  and  commerce 
— and  had  all  thus  beaten  ub  by  following 
the  system  of  free  trade,  while  we  had  fol- 
lowed the  system  of  protection;  and  that 
their  object  merely  was  to  persuade  us  to 
try  an  experiment  that  in  every  other  case 
had  proved  successful;  while  the  truth  was, 
that  the  experiment  had  never  been  tried 
before  on  a  large  scale  with  success;  and 
that  all  success  in  industrial  operations  had 
arisen  from  following  the  opposite  system 
of  protecting  domestic  labour.  Now  let  us 
see  the  fate  of  those  who  would  venture 
upon  the  unknown  sea  of  experiment 
without  chart  or  compass.  He  (Mr.  Cay- 
ley)  was  one  of  the  deputation  of  200 
Members  who  waited  upon  Lord  Melbourne 
in  1837  to  urge  the  policy  of  the  penny 
postage.  Adjourning  from  Downing-street 
to  that  House,  Members  naturally  dis- 
cussed the  probable  results  of  the  proposal 
made  by  the  deputation.  He  sat  near  the 
hon.  Members  for  Montrose  and  Kendal 
(Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Warburton),  great 
advocates  now,  as  always,  of  free  trade. 
In  a  conversation,  by  no  means  confiden- 
tial, he  heard  both  those  Members  say  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  join  a  joint-stock 
company  to  farm  the  postage  revenue  at 
the  old  rate  under  the  proposed  system  of 
the  penny  postage.  What  would  have 
been  the  result  of  that  bold  speculation  on 
their  parts  ?  The  revenue  from  the  postage 
under  the  penny  charge  had  fallen  off 
somewhere  on  the  average  about  700,0001^. 
or  800,000?.  per  annum;  and  although  gra- 
dually increasing  at  the  rate  of,  he  be- 
lieved, about  30,000Z.  a  year,  it  might  be 
at  least  twenty  years  before  the  revenue 
under  the  new  system  equalled  that  under 
the  old :  causing  a  loss  to  the  joint-stock 
company  of  which  the  two  hon.  Members 
would  have  formed  a  conspicuous  part,  of 
about  12,000.000i.  before  they  began  to 
receive  a  shilling  of  interest  on  their  capi- 
tal. Had  those  hon.  Members  been  taken 
at  their  word,  and  the  Government  had 
held  them  to  their  bargain,  the  workhouse 
and  not  the  House  of  Commons  would  be- 
fore this  have  become  their  portion.  And 
that  was  exactly  the  portion,  viz.,  that  of 
the  workhouse,  he  so  much  dreaded  from 
the  proposed  experimental  measures  of  the 
Government,  for  thousands  of  the  industri- 
ous classes  of  this  country,  whose  labour 
had  hitherto  been  protected.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, however,  had  consoled  them  with 
the  assurance  that  the  two  Sicilies  had 
consented  to  reciprocate  with  us  on  the 


principle  of  free  importations.  Indeed  ! 
What  an  example  !  Happy  Sicily  !  Happy 
Sardinia !  fertile  islands  in  the  wide  waste 
of  waters  !  once  in  great  part  the  granary  of 
mighty  Rome  !  but  now  embarrassed  with 
little  of  the  incumbrance  of  agriculture, 
and  with  less  of  the  incumbrance  of  ma- 
nufactures ! — a  prey  and  a  sport  to  every 
passing  gun-boat !  you  have  yet  treasured 
up  for  yourselves  the  inestimable  satisfac- 
tion of  having  been  the  first  nation  of  mo- 
dem Europe  to  put  into  solemn  practice 
the  whimsical  chimera  of  a  perfectly  un- 
restricted system  of  imports  !  Perhaps 
the  strongest  objection  he  (Mr.  Cayley) 
felt  to  the  measure  before  the  House, 
was  that  it  ran  counter  to  the  principle 
of  all  law.  We  were  all  slaves  to  the 
law,  to  the  end  that  we  might  all  be 
free.  We  had  been  in  like  manner  the 
servants  of  protection,  to  the  end  that 
none  should  thrive  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other. The  object  of  all  law  was  to  protect 
the  weak  against  the  strong.  What  was 
the  objection  to  the  feudal  system?  That 
it  was  a  government  of  the  strongest. 
What  were  the  natural  laws  of  the  forest  ? 
That  the  larger  beasts  should  devour  the 
smaller.  What  were  the  objects  of  this 
measure?  An  absorbing,  relentless,  he 
might  call  it  a  savage,  competition  for 
work  and  for  bread  between  human  beings. 
And  this  fierce  scramble  was  to  go  on 
without  restriction  or  control  on  the  part 
of  the  Government.  As  well  might  they 
abolish  all  law ;  since  the  main  objects  of 
law  were  to  protect  the  property  and  life 
of  the  defenceless  from  the  violence  of  the 
powerful.  But  this  measure  seemed  to 
him  (Mr.  Cayley)  to  restore  in  its  worst 
form  the  lawless  tyranny  of  the  strong 
over  the  weak.  It  was  not,  as  he  had  said 
before,  the  rich  and  the  powerful  who  need 
be  alarmed  for  the  immediate  consequences 
of  this  measure;  the  great  landlord,  the 
rich  capitalist,  the  powerful  manufacturer, 
might  be  greater  by  contrast,  than  before, 
from  the  decline  in  the  fortunes  of  their 
humbler  neighbours.  But  those  who  would 
suffer,  were  exactly  those  whom  the  law 
ought  to  protect :  the  poor  manufacturer, 
the  small  landowner,  the  yeoman,  the 
small  farmer,  the  average  workman,  or  the 
inferior  artisan,  would  be  crushed  in  the 
remorseless  encounter.  Was  there  a 
weak  trader,  a  weak  manufacturer,  an 
operative  past  his  prime,  a  labourer  verging 
upon  his  decline — this  measure  promised 
to  them  degradation  and  ruin.  It  was  a 
law  to  assist  the  strong  to  demolish  the 
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weak.  As  if  anj  necesaitj  existed  for 
legally  aiding  in  a  consummation  too  com* 
mon  under  fdl  circumstances.  This  mea- 
sure, carried  into  operation,  would,  in  fact, 
be  a  law  to  basten  the  weak  in  going  to 
the  wall.  And  what  was  most  strange 
was,  that  it  was  done  under  the  pretence 
of  helping  the  poor.  Up  to  a  certain 
point  the  cheapest  market  principle  might 
he  true ;  hut  it  had  its  limits.  The  free 
operation  of  capital  was  certainly  a  system 
which  led  in  its  results  to  a  great  neglect 
of  the  poor,  whose  circumstances  frequently 
required  moral  intervention.  It  was  a 
system  which  he  could  characterize  in  no 
other  terms  that  of  the  "  Devil  take  the 
hindmost.*'  But  the  political  economists 
said  that  this  system  must  be  left  to  work 
itself  out.  Why,  then,  were  those  philo- 
sophers not  consistent  with  themselves  and 
their  own  doctrines  ?  It  was  said,  capital 
ought  to  be  left  to  its  free  operation ;  then 
why  did  they  object  to  Irish  absentees  ? 
Why  did  they  object  to  the  Irish  eject- 
ments ?  They  complained  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Irish  landlords:  had  they  not  a 
right  to  manage  their  estates  as  they 
pleased  ?  Had  Uiey  not  a  right  to  the  free 
operation  of  their  capital  ?  Why  did  they 
support  the  Poor  Laws  ?  Were  they  not 
a  disturbance  of  the  free  operation  of  capi- 
tal ?  The  philosophic  system  was  that  of 
the  physical  check  of  Malthus,  which  left 
redundant  human  beings  to  starve  down  to 
fit  and  proper  numbers.  Then  with  regard 
to  banking:  why  was  not  evety  man  al- 
lowed to  open  a  bank  ?  Because  it  would 
create  inconvenience.  Yet  that  was  an 
interference  with  the  free  operation  of 
capital.  Why  were  they  inteifering  with 
the  affairs  of  railways?  W^hy  did  they 
prohibit  slavery  ?  If  a  man  could  purchase 
a  cheaper  labourer,  why,  on  their  own 
principle,  did  they  restrain  the  free  opera- 
tion of  his  capitd  ?  Why  did  they  object 
to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  doing  what  he 
would  with  his  own  }  Surely  that  objec- 
tion was  an  interference  with  the  free 
operation  of  capital  1  The  free  traders,  in 
addressing  the  landed  body,  were  very 
fond  of  telling  them  that  property  had  its 
duties  as  wdl  as  its  rights.  What  did 
this  mean  from  their  mouths  ?  What  an 
inconsistency  and  an  interference  with  the 
free  operation  of  capital  was  this!  But 
the  fact  was,  that  moral  considerations 
could  neither  be  left  out  of  this  system  or 
that,  but  must  equally  form  a  part,  and  a 
principal  part,  of  all  systems.  For  that 
reason^  belieTiog  that  capital  had  it«  duties 


as  well  as  its  rights,  the  protection  pe<iy» 
as  a  body,  had  been  in  favour  of  limiting 
the  hours  of  labour  in  factories,  when  the 
occupation  or  the  atmosphere  produced 
sickness,  emaciation,  and  distortion.  Boi 
you — said  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Cayley) 
turning  to  the  free  traders -» think  turning 
off  a  workman  immediately  after  his  prime, 
and  going  into  a  cheaper  market,  the  dnty 
of  capital.  You  thmk  free  trade,  and 
profit  and  cheapest  markets,  most  impor- 
tant matters.  So  they  are ;  but  they  are 
not  all-important.  There  are  greater  and 
worthier  things  for  a  nation's  consideration 
than  these.  Yes,  believe  me,  rdigion, 
virtue,  loyalty,  patriotism,  deeply-rooted 
associations,  social  affections,  local  attach* 
ments,  are  of  infinitely  greater  value  than 
mere  commercial  theories.  A  nation's 
virtue  and  a  nation's  happiness  are  far 
worthier  objects  of  your  care  than  mere 
profit,  except  as  profit  conduces  to  comfort; 
and  in  all  cases  the  mere  earnings  of  capital 
should  bend  to  the  higher  considerations  of 
a  people's  moral  and  social  welfare.  Bat 
your  abstract  views,  now  proposed  to  be 
absolutely  carried  into  effect,  leave  out  of 
the  estimAte  these  higher  considerations. 
Your  cheapest  market  principle  dreams  of 
profit  and  profit  alone.  Your  theory  is  to 
consider  man  as  a  machine  by  which  you 
are  to  make  a  profit ;  and  the  moment  the 
prime  of  his  years  is  passing  or  passed^ 
your  system  bids  you  go  to  your  cheaper 
market  for  a  younger  and  stronger  man — 
to  forsake  the  servant  who  has  spent  the 
best  of  his  days  in  your  serrice,  and  to 
leave  him  to  Uie  accident  of  fate.  This 
system,  we  believe,  is  not  in  aocordanco 
with  the  Christian  religion — nor  in  confor- 
mity with  the  duty  to  our  neighbonr — it 
has  not  been  the  practice  either  of  the 
English  aristocracy  or  of  the  English 
agricultural  districts.  Yon  there,  imdcr 
what  has  been  elsewhere  called  a  remaaBt 
of  the  patriarchial  system,  see  old  men 
working  on  the  land,  and  old  retmners  and 
pensioners  whiling  away  a  cheerful  old  age 
around  the  premises  on  which  through  a 
laborious  life  they  have  toiled.  Yon  see 
old  tenants  or  their  widows  on  farms,  who 
have  been  old  servants,  who  have  the 
same  taste  for  the  land  as  the  hon« 
Member  for  Stockport  prockims  that  be 
and  you  entertain ;  these  tenants  would 
not  have  been  placed  on  their  farms  merely 
on  account  of  skill.  Are  we  on  all  occa- 
sions to  go  like  you  to  the  cheapest  mar- 
ket? Are  we  to  tnm  off  ola  tenants 
beeenie  their  hesbendiy  is  not  the 
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est  and  most  skilful?  Are  we  to  turn 
adrift  old  servants,  because  in  our  senric 
thej  have  become  less  strong,  and  because 
it  is  cheaper  and  more  profitable  to  get  rid 
of  these  incumbrances  on  our  money  pro- 
fits ?  And  yet  these  are  the  legitimate 
results  to  be  drawn  from  your  doctrine  of 
going  always  to  the  cheapest  market,  and 
of  acting  on  a  system  of  unrestricted  com- 
petition. Those,  however,  have  not  been 
the  principles  in  which  we  have  been 
brought  up,  or  the  practice  of  our  lives. 
They  are  alien  to  our  sentiments,  and  re- 
volting to  our  sympathies,  as  we  believe 
them  to  be  repugnant  to  Christian  duty. 
Hard  fortune,  severe  trial,  dire  necessity, 
cruel  laws,  may  tend  to  teach  us  a  difFerent 
lesson,  and  the  sterner  and  harder  lesson 
of  practising  it ;  they  may  force  upon  us  a 
system  so  painful  to  contemplate ;  but  if 
that  evil  day  should  arrive,  it  wonld  not 
then  be  our  own  fallen  fortunes  that  we 
should  the  most  deplore,  but  that  our 
country  had  by  its  own  fatuity  committed 
the  suicidal  act  which  had  eradicated  from 
out  its  bosom  those  best  treasures — ^more 
precious  than  all  your  profits,  and  aU  your 
gold— of  loyalty,  virtue,  patriotism,  of  the 
social  affections,  and  of  deep-rooted,  de- 
voted attachments,  which  have  hitherto 
been  the  moral  foundations  of  the  nation's 
strength,  and  the  chief  pillars  of  the  peo- 
ple's hope.  But  if  the  system  of  cheap^ 
ness  alone  is  to  govern  all  our  legisktiou, 
I  would  ask,  where  it  is  to  stop  ?  And  I 
would  now  venture  to  address  those  in- 
d^)Mident  Members  of  the  Conservative 
party  who  at  the  first  outset  of  this  strug- 
gle, when  two-thirds  of  his  supporters  left 
his  ranks,  still  with  a  view  of  retaining  him 
in  office,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  con- 
sistency and  of  their  own  convictions,  still 
gallantly  and  ehivatrously  adhered  to  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  in  that  crisis  of  his 
fortunes.  Do  they  stiU  believe  the  right 
hoD.  Baronet  can  be  maintained  in  power  ? 
I  think  not ;  for  I  am  convinced  there  are 
scarce  a  dozen  Members  of  the  House  who 
do  not  consider  the  Government  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  an  end.  Let 
those  h(m.  Members,  then,  pause  to  conair 
der  the  ultimate  tendencies  of  this  cheapest 
market  principle.  They  still  at  least  ve- 
nerate our  ancient  institutions.  1  ask  them 
if  the  Church  is  based  on  the  cheapest 
principle  ?  Are  the  Colonies  and  our  colo- 
nial system — the  foundation  of  our  widely- 
extended  Empire — are  they  founded  on  the 
cheapest  system  ?  Bely  upon  it  this  sys- 
tem applied  to  our  Colonies  will  bo  the 


signal  for  their  separation  from  the  mother 
country.  I  have  shown  that  the  weakest 
and  the  poorest  wHl  be  the  greatest  sufferers 
from  this  measure;  but  will  the  greatest 
and  the  most  illustrious  escape  its  ultimate 
operation?  Her  Majesty,  I  am  bold  to 
say,  has  not  a  more  loyal  and  devoted  sub- 
ject than  myself;  but  1  cannot  help  antici- 
pating that  this  system  may,  in  the  end, 
be  equally  applied  to  the  Crown,  and  that 
some  wretched  spirit  of  economy  may  one 
day  suggest  that  a  retired  ex-President  of 
the  United  States,  at  a  saUiry  of  4,0002.  a 
year,  might  make  as  useful  and  a  cheaper 
head  of  the  State  than  the  descendants  of 
the  proud  line  of  the  Monarchs  of  England. 
You  may,  therefore,  at  this  critical  mo- 
ment, maintain  to  us,  in  their  present 
integrity,  the  Chnroh,  the  Colonies,  the 
cottage,  and  the  Crown ;  but  in  office  the 
Minister  you  cannot  maintain.  If  these 
considerations  will  not  weigh  with  you,  save 
us,  at  least,  from  becoming  *'  an  astonish- 
ment, a  proverb,  and  a  by-word,"  an 
object  of  nMckexy  and  of  scorn  to  the 
nations  of  the  world — save  to  us,  at  least, 
1  inqplore  you,  the  liberty  and  the  labour 
of  a  ireOf  a  faithful,  and  an  industrious 
people. 

•«  That  old  fimilkr  tree, 

Whose  glorj  and  renown 
Are  spread  o'er  land  azui  sea, 

Say,  would'st  thou  hack  it  down  ? 
Wooihnan,  forbear  thy  stroke ; 

Cut  not  its  earth-born  ties ; 
Oh,  spaie  that  aged  oak. 

Now  towering  to  the  skies ! " 

The  hon.  Member,  turning  to  the  manu- 
facturing Members,  went  on  :^- 
"  'Twas  thy  forefiither's  hand 
That  placed  it  by  his  oot ; 
There,  woodman,  let  it  stand. 
Thine  axe  shall  harm  it  not. 
Woodman,  spare  that  tree ; 
Teueh  not  a  single  bough; 
In  youth  it  sbelter'd  thee, 
Do  thou  proteot  it  now  I " 

Debate  adjourned. 

House  adjourned  at  One  o'cbck. 
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Muffirri&3    PuBuo  Biuj.^1*-  Vewtiout  AotJou  Pioteo* 
tion  against. 
*•*  Rcsl  Property  Conveyance. 

PnanoMPiiBsaimiD.  Fraia  Ifayoi^  AUemien,  end  Bui^ 
gesMS  of  Dover,  for  the  Emplopnent  and  Refonnation  at 
Discharged  Prisoners. — By  Lord  Colchester,  firom  Guar- 
dians of  the  Huntingdon  and  Grinstead  Unions,  for  Um 
Adoptioa  of  a  Meagnire  making  the  Landlords  of  Cottages 
where  RenU  are  under  £6,  liable  to  the  Poor  Rates.— 
From  Guardians  of  the  East  Grinstead  Union,  for  Rrjpeal 
ef  LuiMtfaiAat  and  lanwHo  Aiyhauand  JPsupsr  Ijuuh 
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tta  Act,  w  te  «  itipMtt  tb«  Czpnr  flf  BaiUtef  nd 
SUintaiBi^  •  Coosti  Lmnsie  Asyhmi*— By  the  Bvl  of 
Steftarimnr.  wl  otficr  nobi*  Lofda,  from  tercral  Chui- 
t«htelMCitqtioot,iyinittli«ClMritaMeTnMttBffl.  By 
cteDvlM  of  HldioMnd,ftom  Iho  Bi<h  Qmwh  of  tog- 
Inl  Uy  Aaodatioo,  Car  tha  Canoataoo  of  A  Bidioprie  fior 
tho  Townof  MabdwRtf^— By  Lord  CBDpbdl,  from  Mcm- 
bm  fl#  Newfaigtoa  FreeClmreh  Cooctfcatkn.  Ediabaxsh. 
prayiiylfaata  BUI  ^ be p«nd fbr  cuiimwiMtfing  Pro- 
pitolan  of  Lnd»fbr  tbePnrdMMof  SitciforCbnxclici 
(SeoCb]id).~By  Eml  nammam,  fmmDoaattn,  tat  the 
Better  Obeerraaee  of  the  Sabbedi.— By  the  Eeri  of  Hard- 
wicke,  IramthaCooipBnyofCoaaerTatonofthaBadfiiid 
Level.  agafaMt  any  Altcfalioo  or  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Lawi. 
'From  Ely  and  Honriiwdaii,  ifaimtthepropondUiiioa 
of  St  Aeaphand  Baiifor.  but  la  favour  of  the  Appoints 
mentor  a  Btahop  to  tha  Sea  of  llaiiehertce>-Fram  the 
Saint  Panetas  Motual  Boildi^  AeMdation,  pcaytaif  that 
the  Stamp  Dutiee  may  be  redueedyio  bras  idatee  to  the 
OperatioDe  of  eertahiSodctiai  called  <' Bniidiaf  and  In- 


THE  CORN  LAWS. 

The  Eabl  of  HARDWICKE  presented 
a  petition  from  the  Corporation  of  the 
Bedford  Level,  against  any  alteration  in 
the  Com  Laws.  There  was  no  part  of 
the  country  which  had  a  hetter  right  to 
send  a  petition  on  that  subject  than  the 
Bedford  Level,  as  it  was  a  district  of 
country  which  might  be  called  artificial, 
having  been  brought  to  its  present  degree 
of  fertility  by  the  application  of  capital  and 
industry  ;  and  the  petitioners  stated  that 
the  present  prosperous  state  of  that  district 
could  not  be  expected  to  continue  if  the  Com 
Laws  were  repealed,  and  a  consequent  re- 
duction caused  in  the  price  of  grain. 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  said,  that  not- 
withstanding the  forebodings  of  the  noble 
Earl,  he  had  no  doubt  that  both  the  noble 
Earl  and  himself  would  continue  to  receive 
their  rents  as  usual  from  the  Bedford  Level 
after  the  passing  of  the  measure  on  the 
subject  of  the  Com  Laws,  which  would  be 
soon  before  their  Lordships,  from  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.  lie  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt,  that  notwithstan^ng  the 
existence  of  a  perfect  free  trade  in  com, 
they  would  continue  to  receive  their  rents 
as  usual  from  their  estates  in  the  Bedford 
Level,  that  was,  provided  these  rents  were 
not  raised  too  high  in  consequence  of  any 
delusion  as  to  the  effect  of  protection;  and 
he  was  enabled  to  state,  both  on  the  part 
of  the  noble  Earl  and  himself,  that  such 
was  not  the  case.  Ho  had,  therefore,  no 
doubt  that  ten  years  hence  they  would  re- 
ceive the  same  amount  of  rent  which  they 
received  at  the  present  moment  from  their 
estates  in  that  district. 

RELIGIOirS  OPINIONS  RELIEF  BILL. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  wished  to  put  a 
qttostion  to  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  on 


the  Woolsack  in  referoice  to  this  BilL  On 
a  former  occasion  a  Bifl  bad  been  intro- 
dnced  for  the  purpose  of  affsrding  relief 
from  certain  statutes  affecting  rdigioiis 
bdief,  and  the  Bill  was  very  properly  re- 
ferred to  the  Commission  on  Criminal  Law, 
which  reported  in  £ivoar  of  the  repeal  of 
those  statutes  both  as  r^arded  p^ialtiea 
and  the  enforcement  of  certain  oaUis.  The 
Bill  at  present  before  their  Lordships  em- 
braced  part  of  those  recommendations;  and 
it  was  desirable  before  it  went  throogh 
Conunittee  to  know  if  there  was  any  inten- 
tion to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  cany  out  the  other 
portion  not  included  in  the  present  BiU  ? 
They  ought  to  have  the  whole  measure  be- 
fore the  House,  before  they  attempted  to 
dispose  of  any  portion  of  it,  for  it  was  im- 
possible that  they  could  judge  with  pro- 
priety of  the  enactments  of  the  present 
Bill  until  they  had  the  other  on  the  TaUe. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said,  he 
should  proceed  with  the  present  Bill  in 
Committee,  and  he  should  adhere  to  his 
determination  not  to  proceed  with  the  other 
Bill  to  which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
had  referred  till  the  first  was  disposed  of. 

House  adjourned. 
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Parmoaa  Paaasimn.  By  wrctal  hon.  Memhcn.  froea 
varkNu  plaoet,  for  Better  ObKrranee  of  the  LonTk  Day. 
^— By  eereral  hon*  9lcnDen«  fkOBD  ▼anooe  piaeei*  ia  fliTonr 
of  tha  Roman  Catholk  RcBef  BUL— By  Mr.  BMaavt, 
and  the  Chaaeeilorof  the  Bxdicqaer.lhmi  Clemy  of  Ctete 
Chaicfa  and  Principal  Pellowa  of  Jeene  Ooll«fe.  OxiBtd* 
acainst  the  Union  of  Satet  Aaaph  and  Baafor,  bat  In  te» 
Tourof  the  Appointment  of  a  Biehop  to  the  See  of  lla»> 
chaster.  —  By  Mr.  Fkilden,  fkom  Mcfthanb.  Mamifte. 
turen,  and  other  Inhabitanti  of  the  Town  and  Neigh- 
bouihood  of  Bladibara.  in  bvoitr  of  the  piupuewi  Men- 
cure  xaipeetlaf  Cuftome  and  Own  Importatfani^— By  Mr. 
Fuller,  and  Vtioount  Alftnd.  ftom  Onardiaat  of  the  Poor 
of  the  Ampthill,  Wobnm,  Linton,  and  Bait  TTrlnniaJ 
Unkmi.ltar  Ratii^OwnenfaiUeaof  Oernpiereof  Tew. 


for  Repeal  or  Alteration  of  the  Lunatie  Asyhnne  and 
Pauper  Lnnatiei  Aet.— By  Mr.  Gibeon  Ciaif,  and  Mi; 
Swart,  fton  Bdtnhnfgh.Tongland.and  Twrnhohna,  earn- 
piaining of  ReAiml logiant  Sitae  Ibr  Chuachm  lo  thePiae 
Church  (SeotlandK—By  Mr.  Hutt«  (hm  Penrith,  in  Ne« 
South  Walai.  for  the  Admiaion  of  Australian  Coen  on  tha 
eama  Teme  m  Canadian^By  Mr.  Eliot  Yorka.  Itam 
Cambridcaand  Norfolk,  agilnitthe  Repeal  of  thaCotm 
Law*.— By  Mr.  Philip  Howard,  from  Mcmben  of  tha 
Cammittea  of  dia  Steam  Ship  Royal  VIetaela,  of  CailMi, 
for  Radoelionof  ToUi  on  Ughthooeeb— By  Mr.  Pakl^^ 
ton,  from  Dniitwich,  In  fbvourof  the  Salmon  FMMtim 
Bill.— By  Mr.  VConndl,  from  Hathminm,  for  Relama  of 
W.8.aBiicn,Kei|. 

SOUrn  NOTTINGHAM  ELECTION. 
On  the  Question  that  the  Order  of  tha 
Daj  be  read, 
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Mr.  HILDTARD  said  :  Sir,  1  am  sorry 
to  trespass  upon  the  time  of  the  House 
with  a  matter  relating  to  myself;  hut  I 
appeal  to  it  to  grant  me  its  indulgence, 
wlule  1  take  the  first  opportunity  to  an- 
swer a  charge  made  agamst  me  in  my  ah- 
sence  hy  the  nohle  Lord  the  Memher  for 
Falkirk  (the  Earl  of  Lincohi).  For  the  par- 
ticulars of  it  I  amindehted  entirely  to  news- 
paper reports ;  for  since  Thursday  last  I 
have  heen  engaged  in  attending  my  duties 
in  the  yeomanry  corps  in  the  country ;  hut, 
according  to  the  reports,  the  nohle  Lord  is 
stated  to  have  said  that  I  made  an  attack 
upon  him  on  the  hustings  during  the  late 
election  for  South  Notts,  and  imputed  hri- 
hery  to  him.  Now,  in  the  strongest  pos- 
sihle  way  in  wluch  the  rules  of  the  House 
will  admit  of  its  heing  done,  I  deny  that  I 
ever  did  so.  I  am  aware  it  will  he  said, 
that  this  is  only  the  assertion  of  one  man 
against  the  assertion  of  another;  hut  I 
think,  when  I  read  from  the  county  paper, 
published  at  the  time,  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  at  the  election,  the  House  will 
see  that  it  bears  out  the  assertion  which  I 
now  make.  I  will  not  trouble  the  House 
with  reading  my  speech,  which  I  am  quite 
certain  could  in  no  part  be  construed  as 
hostile  to  the  noble  Lord,  or  imputing  bri- 
bery to  him,  or  making  any  charge  against 
him;  I  will  begin  with  the  part  of  his 
speech  which  has  reference  to  myself: — 

"  Ask  Mr.  Hildyard,  whether  he  did  not  at  Sut- 
ton, the  day  before  yesterday,  while  addressing  a 
number  of  electors,  say  the  victory  would  be  his 
(Mr.  Hildyard's)  in  spite  of  the  lavish  expenditure 
of  the  other  party,  and  add  that  the  latter  had 
offered  30/.  a  vote  ?  Now  if  we  did  not  deny  with 
much  greater  force  than  usual  charges  like  these, 
very  little  credence  would  be  given  to  our  repudi- 
ation of  them ;  he  therefore  begged  to  say,  that  if 
such  a  statement  really  were  made,  it  was  a  wilful 
and  deliberate  fidsehood.  Of  course,  he  did  not 
mean  to  apply  that  to  Mr.  Hildyard,  who  of  course 
must  have  stated  it  on  the  authority  of  some  one 
else ;  but  he  did  not  think  that,  as  a  gentleman 
and  a  Member  for  the  county,  Mr.  Hildyard  ought 
to  tell  them  from  whom  he  received  that  state- 


Then   follows    my    reply     to    the   noble 
Lord: — 

"That  I  was  perfectly  ready  to  answer  him; 
that,  at  Sutton,  I  did  state  that  bribery  was  prac- 
tised on  the  opposite  side,  and  I  maintain  that 
still ;  that  I  did  not  believe  that  it  was  by  the 
noble  Lord,  but  by  the  Free  Trade  Committee  at 
Kottingluun ;  and  I  believe  that  still." 

Sir  R.  Bromley,  a  principal  supporter  of 
the  noble  Lord,  then  said,  "  You  do  not 
impute  it  to  his  Lordship,  then?"  and  my 
answer  was,  "  No."  Sir  R.  Bromley  also 
said,  ''Nor  to  the  gentleman  who  sup- 
VOL.  LXXXVL    {22^2} 


ported  him?"  and  I  answered,  "No." 
Now,  really,  I  cannot  conceive  how  the 
noble  Lord  could  state,  as  the  result  of 
this,  that  I  made  an  attack  upon  him,  and 
imputed  bribery  to  him.  In  reference  to 
the  Free  Trade  Committee  at  Nottingham, 
I  did  state  my  belief  that  bribery  was 
practised  by  that  committee,  and  I  wiU 
now  say  why  I  did  so.  At  one  of  the 
polling  places,  during  the  election,  two 
men  were  pointed  out  to  me  by  respectable 
people  of  the  place,  as  being  reported  to 
have  received  2L  each ;  I  went  up  to  those 
men,  and  they  themselves  stated  that  the 
fact  was  so.  I  went  to  another  polling 
place,  and  there  a  man  came  up  to  me, 
and  said  he  had  been  offered  232.,  and  he 
pointed  out  another  man  to  me  who  had 
been  offered  the  same  sum.  In  the  heat 
of  the  contest  I  went  to  another  polling 
place,  and  stated  publicly  what  I  had 
heard.  I  am  perfectly  wiling  to  admit, 
young  and  inexperienced  as  I  am  (as  the 
noble  Lord  is  always  throwing  in  my 
teeth),  that  I  ought  not  to  have  done  so. 
My  private  opinion  remains  just  the  same 
now,  as  it  was  then;  but  I  am  quite  ready 
to  admit  that  I  ought  not  to  have  charged 
that  body  with  bribery;  and  I  am  perfectly 
willing  now  to  retract  the  charge.  But 
the  noble  Lord  has  said,  that  the  county 
was  canvassed  before  he  vacated  his  seat. 
Now,  I  can  assure  the  noble  Lord  that  he 
is  strangely  misinformed  upon  that  subject; 
and  I  will  state  why  I  say  so.  The  first 
intimation  I  had  of  an  election  at  all  tak- 
ing place,  was  by  a  letter  from  the  noble 
Lora  himself,  asking  my  support,  and  beg- 
ging me  to  lose  no  time  in  commencing  a 
canvass  for  him,  that  I  might  anticipate 
any  parties  who  should  oppose  him.  As 
that  was  the  first  intimation  I  had  of  the 
proceeding,  I  cannot  conceive  that  the 
county  could  have  been  previously  can- 
vassed for  me.  I  have  been  in  the  county 
within  the  last  few  days,  and  have  spoken 
to  gentlemen  who  voted  for  him,  and  who 
have  told  me  that  no  such  canvass  took 
place ;  and  that  if  they  had  been  so  can- 
vassed for  me,  they  would  have  voted  for 
me,  and  not  for  the  noble  Lord.  Now,  I 
hope  1  have  refuted  the  assertions  of  the 
noble  Lord  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  House. 
I  must  say  I  think  the  statement  and  the 
charge  most  uncalled  for,  and  most  un- 
generous on  the  part  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
other  night;  I  say  most  ungenerous,  for 
he  must  have  known,  that  through  the 
whole  election  I  did  not  allow  a  single 
word  to  escape  from  me,  as  far  as  I  could 
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tell,  that  could  be  constnied  into  any  per- 
sonal hostility  to  the  noble  Lord;  I  <£d  not 
even  retaliate  when  he  chose  to  indulge  in 
those  personalities,  which  were,  I  must 
say,  regretted  by  his  friends,  and  pitied  by 
his  opponents.  I  did  not  think  he  would 
have  cherished  this  ill  feeling  towards  me 
during  the  last  three  months,  and  then 
vented  it  when  I  was  absent.  I  have  only 
to  add,  that  I  trust  my  fate,  which  he 
seems  so  much  to  pity,  may  be  the  fate  of 
many  of  my  friends  at  the  next  general 
election.  I  trust  then  to  see  them  with 
majorities  of  500  or  600  over  many  of  the 
112  Conservative  supporters  of  the  Go- 
yemment — over  many  who  are  now  sitting 
on  the  Treasury  benches  against  the  wiU 
of  their  constituents. 

The  Earl  of  LINCOLN:  Sir,  1  am  ex- 
tremely unwilling  to  prolong  even  for  a  few 
minutes  any  discussion  of  a  mere  personal 
nature  in  this  House ;  but  I  feel,  that  after 
what  has  been  addressed  to  the  House  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  it  would  not  be  right 
for  me  to  remain  perfectly  silent  on  the 
subject.  I  can  assure  the  hon.  Member 
that  his  movements  were  not  so  well 
known  to  me,  as  that  I  was  aware  of 
his  absence  from  London,  or  even  from 
the  House  when  I  addressed  it  on  Fri- 
day last;  in  fact,  t  was  not  aware  of 
that  circumstance  till  he  mentioned  it  just 
iiow.  But  when  he  complains  of  my  mak- 
ing an  ungenerous  attack  upon  him,  in  im- 
puting to  him  that  he  made  a  charge  of 
bribery  against  me,  I  would  beg  the  House 
to  remember  what  I  did  say  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  compare  it  with  the  newspaper 
extracts  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  just 
read.  The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Lvnn  (Lord  G.  Bentinck)  charged  me  with 
a  lavish  expenditure  of  money  at  the  South 
Notts  election,  and  said  that  the  tenant 
farmers  had  defeated  me  in  the  contest 
in  spite  of  that  lavish  expenditure;  and 
those  very  words,  *'  a  lavish  expenditure  of 
money,**  occur  in  the  speech  wmch  the  hon. 
Member  himself  read  from  a  report  in  a 
local  paper.  So  far  as  I  recollect,  I  did 
not  say  last  Friday  that  the  hon.  Member 
had  charged  mo  directly  with  bribery, 
tliough  I  have  now  no  hesitation  in  assert- 
ing that  he  did  so  charge  me  ;  but  I  do  not 
see  a  very  broad  distinction  between  charg- 
ing bribery  upon  an  individual,  and  charg- 
ing  it  upon  the  party  by  whom  he  is  sup- 
ported, Decausc,  practically,  the  hon.  Mem- 
Dcr  wiQ  find,  before  he  has  been  much 
longer  a  Member  of  the  House,  that,  ge- 
nenlly  speaking,  friends  are  not  so  rery 


willing  to  expend  lavish  sums  in  a  eoniest, 
nnlesB  there  is  some  one  in  the  back 
ground,  commonly  the  candidate  himself, 
to  "  pay  the  piper,"  as  it  is  tenned.  How- 
ever, what  the  noble  Lord  charged  me  with 
was  a  lavish  expenditure  of  money,  of  course 
meaning  an  illegal  expenditure — ["No, 
no!"] — certainly  I  should  never  tlunk  of 
understanding,  after  such  a  charge,  that 
the  expenses  were  strictly  confined  to  thoae 
which  were  legal.  I  then  said  to  the  no- 
ble Lord,  that  I  was  surprised  he  should 
think  it  dignified,  in  his  poution,  to  revive 
against  me  in  this  House  charges  which  had 
been  brought  forward  on  the  hustings  by 
my  opponent  and  successor— charges  which 
I  had  refuted  then,  and  which  Uiose  who 
supported  me  had  ref\ited  Bince-*-chargea 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Hildyard) 
was  again  taxed  in  this  House  by  the  hon. 
MemW  for  Nottingham  (Mr.  Gisbome) 
with  having  made,  without  foundation, 
and  which  he  refused  either  to  avow  or 
to  deny.  The  hon.  €kntleman  has  now 
withdrawn  the  charge;  and  if  he  had 
said  then  what  he  has  said  now,  he 
would  never  have  heard  from  me  one 
word  further  upon  the  subject.  I  can 
assure  him  I  cherish  no  iU  feeline  what- 
ever against  him,  or  against  any  inmvidnal 
engaged  in  that  contest,  who  conducted  it 
upon  fair  and  honourable  terms;  and  by 
far  the  great  majority  of  those  who  were 
engaged  in  it  did  so  conduct  it.  But  the 
hon.  Gentleman  did  not  give  that  answer 
then.  He  has  now  stated  that  he  entirely 
withdraws  his  charge.  As  he  has  so  done, 
I  feel  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say 
another  word;  and  it  would  be  perfectly 
unbecoming  in  me  to  do  so.  This  is  tlie 
only  material  point  in  the  hon.  Member *8 
observations  which  I  rose  to  notice;  but  as 
every  Gentleman  is  always  unwilling  to 
labour  tmder  the  imputation  of  having 
uttered  what  is  not  strictly  and  literallj 
correct;  and  as  the  hoOi  Member  has 
touched  upon  another  point,  I  may  per* 
haps  be  allowed  to  explain  upon  that  point 
also.  The  hon.  Gentleman  states  that 
the  assertion  I  made  the  other  night  was 
not  true,  that  the  county  was  canvassed 
throughout  by  my  opponents  before  m j 
seat  was  vacated;  and  as  a  proof  of  his 
statement,  he  says  that  he  was  not  aware 
of  my  intention  to  vacate  it  until  I  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  him.  Now,  I  not  only 
believe,  but  I  know,  that  this  was  the 
case.  I  know  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
did  not  start  until  the  Monday  following 
the  Saturday,  when  I  issued  mj  address ; 
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but,  nevertbeleBS,  mj  statement  is  per- 
fSftciiy  true:  the  county  was  canyassed 
throughout,  parish  by  parish,  and  man  by 
man,  two  months  previously  to  my  vacat- 
ing my  seat;  and  I  was  informed  of  it, 
both  before  1  vacated  my  seat,  and  re- 
peatedly afterwards  on  my  canvass.  This 
Canvassing  in  many  places  was  for  an 
vnknown  person,  but  more  frequently  for 
tbe  individual  who,  the  hon.  Member  is 
well  aware,  was  intended  originally  to  be 
my  opponent,  but  was  obliged  to  give  way 
to  his  own  higher  claims.  Now,  that  is 
the  whole  case.  I  can  assure  the  hon. 
OentlemaU)  that  so  accurate  was  the  in- 
formation in  the  camp  on  his  side,  that 
though  I  accepted  the  office  I  now  hold 
enly  on  a  Siaturdajr,  and  issued  my  ad- 
dress that  day,  and  proceeded  down  to 
Nottingham  by  the  mail  train  on  Sunday 
night,  arriving  on  Monday  morning,  1 
found  on  my  arrival  at  Newark  in  the 
afternoon  of  that  day,  that  the  whole  dis- 
trict in  that  neighbourhood  had  been  can- 
vassed at  sit  o'clock  that  morning,  with 
the  information  of  my  being  Seoretarv  for 
Ireland,  that  information  being  sent  down 
by  express  on  the  Saturday  nieht;  and 
the  whole  machinery,  which  had  been  very 
elaborately  and  carefidiy  prepared,  was  set 
in  motion  before  any  step  had  been  taken 
on  my  part.  This  I  explained  the  other 
night  as  the  reason  why  it  was  neces- 
sary for  me  to  incur  the  expense  of  re- 
taining more  professional  agents  than  un- 
der other  circumstances  1  should  have 
been  inclined  to  do;  and  I  stated  to  the 
noble  Lord  that  lliat  was  the  only  expense 
of  an  unusual  nature  incurred  by  me.  Hav- 
ing explained  these  two  points,  I  beg  to 
repeat  to  the  hon.  Member,  that  he  is  per- 
fectly mistaken  if  he  supposes  I  entertain 
towards  him  any  ill  feeling  whatever ;  and, 
if  I  had  done  so,  his  complete  retractation 
to-day  of  the  charge  he  has  made  would 
have  completely  removed  any  such  feeling 
from  my  mind. 

Order  of  the  Day  read. 

COaN  IMPORTATION  BILL— ADJOURNED 
DEBATE. 
Mb.  NBWDEGATE  rose  to  resume  the 
Adjourned  Debate,  and  remarked  that  it 
must  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  House 
In  what  manner  the  debate  had  been  ter- 
minated on  the  preceding  night,  by  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Yorkshire 
— a  speech  characterized  not  less  by  sound* 
ness  of  reasoning  and  a  natural  eloquence 
Suspired  by  th«  feelings  of  the  speaker^ 


than  by  the  tritoqph  it  exhibited  oveif  the 
physical  infirmities  which  unhappily  had 
oppressed  the  hon.  Member.  As  he  lis- 
tened to  that  speech,  it  seemed  to  him  as 
though  the  spirit  of  those  statesmen  who 
once  ennobled  the  House,  had  animated  the 
hon.  Member.  It  almost  seemed  as  if  the 
genius  of  Pitt  or  of  Canning  had  returned 
to  elevate  the  debates  of  that  House  above 
the  dead  level  to  which  they  too  often  were 
reduced.  He  desired  briefly  to  advert  to 
one  or  two  statements  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Somersetshire  (Mr.  Miles),  which  had 
been  controverted,  or  rather  denied,  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Home  Secre- 
tary. The  ri^t  hon.  Baronet  had  stated 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Somersetshire 
had  informed  the  House  that  there  existed 
in  Russia  a  disposable  surplus  of  20,000,000 
quarters  of  wheat  above  the  consumption 
of  that  country;  and  that  in  America  land 
had  every  year  been  producing  wheat  for 
a  lengthened  period  without  manure;  and 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  ridiculed  these 
statements.  Now,  however,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  might  attempt  to  throw  discredit 
on  these  statements — ^however  determined 
the  Government  might  be  to  take  this 
"leap  in  the  dark,"  it  was  important  to 
communicate  all  the  information  that  could 
be  obtained  as  to  the  probable  amount  of 
com  to  be  expected  from  abroad  in  the 
event  of  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
The  statement  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Somersetshire  was  fully  borne  out  by  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Ellsworth,  iiie  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  in  the  United  States,  as 
shown  by  the  following  passage  in  Mr. 
Ellsworth's  report : — 

'*  The  wheat  lands  in  the  west  are  lo  rieh  in 
proper  qualittea,  that  probably  for  yean  no  in- 
jurioiu  effectg  o£  a  constant  succeBsion  of  thia 
crop  need  be  apprehended ;  but  in  western  New 
York,  and  perhaps  in  some  of  the  earlier  settled 
sections  of  Ohio,  there  la  some  danger,  and  the 
attentk)n  of  the  peo^e  has  been  called  to  the 
aabject." 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  other  statements 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Somerset.  In 
page  328  of  the  commercial  tariffs  and 
regulations  of  the  several  States  of  Europe 
and  America,  under  the  head  Russia,  in 
the  documents  laid  before  the  House,  com« 
piled  by  Mr.  M'Gregor,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  total  average  consumption  of  Rus- 
sia, including  seed  and  the  supply  of  dis- 
tilleries, amounted  to  141,000,000  chet- 
worts;  the  total  average  disposable  sur- 
plus to  40,000,000  chetworts,  or  about 
28,000,000  quarters.  So  that,  if  there 
were  any  error  in  the  estimate  as  to  Bus* 
P2 
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Bia,  it  was  to  be  attributed  to  tbe  Papers 
laid  before  Parliament  bj  the  Goyemment: 
while,  as  to  the  land  in  America,  he  (Mr. 
Newdegate)  having  himself  been  there, 
could  testify  to  the  substantial  correctness 
of  the  statement  he  had  referred  to.  He 
had  been  at  some  pains  to  ascertain  the 
prices  of  wheat  at  the  great  port  of  Ame- 
rica, New  Orleans;  and  he  found  the  ave- 
rage price  of  the  last  two  years  was  24«.  Sd, 
per  quarter,  and  that  of  flour  in  proportion; 
and  the  expense  of  transit  to  this  country 
10^.  per  quarter.  So  that  if  the  supply  of 
com  in  America  exceeded  the  demand — 
and  no  one  who  knew  the  resources  of  such 
vast  States  as  Ohio,  Illinois,  &c.,  could 
doubt  that  it  would  be  so,  if  a  demand 
were  created  in  this  country — wheat  would 
be  imported  from  New  Orleans  to  Liver- 
pool or  London  under  35«.  per  quarter  as 
an  average.  When,  therefore,  our  ports 
were  thrown  open  to  the  world,  we  should 
have  a  competition  in  our  markets  of  sup- 
plies from  both  hemispheres  at  that  rate; 
for  it  had  been  abundantly  proved  that 
the  countries  of  Europe  could  compete 
with  America  at  that  price.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  that  our  prices  would  be  re- 
duced to  the  general  level  of  the  world; 
and  that  wheat  in  this  country  would,  after 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  be  at  from 
35«.  to  40«.  per  quarter  as  an  average. 
He  would  next  advert  to  some  topics  in  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary,  who  last  night  had  again 
spoken  of  this  measure  as  the  result  of  the 
Ministerial  sense  of  a  great  public  danger. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  had  himself  acknowledged  that 
if  he  had  attributed  his  proposition  of  the 
measure  solely  to  the  "pressure"  of  dis- 
tress in  Ireland,  he  would  have  been  disin- 
genuous. What,  then,  was  this  pressing 
danger?  He  (Mr.  Newdegate)  did  not 
see  the  cause  for  the  apprehensions  enter- 
tained by  the  Government  unless  it  were 
the  prospect  of  a  stagnation  of  trade.  But 
be  (Mr.  Newdegate)  believed  there  would 
probably  be  a  stagnation  in  trade  whether 
this  measure  had  been  introduced  or  not; 
and  he  considered  that  the  measures- passed 
in  1844  would  agg^vate  any  such  pres- 
sure. He  believed  that  the  Government 
had  felt  the  necessity  for  some  remedial 
measures  in  favour  of  the  manufacturing 
interests,  with  a  view  to  mitigate  the  mis* 
chief  of  their  own  monetary  measure;  but 
he  was  still  more  strongly  persuaded  that 
the  present  position  and  professed  opinions 
of  the  Qoveramcnt  were  to  be  attributed. 


in  a  great  degree,  to  the  progress  of  agita^ 
tion.  And  when  it  was  considered  how 
many  instances  might  be  enumerated  ia 
which,  from  the  passing  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion Act  of  1829,  to  the  present  period* 
including  the  grant  to  Maynooth,  which 
was  the  consequence  of  the  Repeal  agita- 
tion and  the  monster  meetings,  the  Minister 
now  at  the  head  of  affairs  had  yielded  to 
similar  pressures,  could  it  be  expected  that 
such  popular  influence  would  ever  cease  to 
have  a  corresponding  effect  upon  him? 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  city 
of  London  had  warned  the  agricultural 
Members  to  yield  in  time.  He  had  ad* 
verted  to  the  successful  agitation  which 
had  preceded  the  Emancipation  Act  of 
1829— the  Reform  Act  and  the  Maynooth 
Bill.  The  House  had  seen  Her  Majesty'a 
Government  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the 
Anti-Cora-Law  League  in  the  present 
change  in  their  commercial  policy;  and 
could  the  House  believe  that  if  these  mea- 
sures passed,  in  consequence  of  the  exer- 
tions of  the  Anti-Gom-Law  League,  that 
the  Repeal  Association  would  be  less  sue* 
cessfiil  in  the  result  of  their  agitation? 
This  was  the  opinion  entertained  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Cork  in  1844» 
who  had  said  at  a  meeting  in  Conciliation 
HaU— 

**  I  oannot  bring  mj9e\f  to  doubt  that  Peel  hij»* 
self  might  be  the  man  to  propose  the  repeel  of  the 
Union."  [**Hear,hesr,heftr/'aiirfak«^.]  "Then 
hum  for  Peel  and  Repeal !"  [Lm^Uer,]  **  When 
you  talk  of  a  man's  future  conduct,  the  beii 
grounds  upon  which  to  conjecture  what  it  will  be, 
are  those  afforded  by  his  past  conduct.*'  [Lomd 
cnt$  of  **  Hear,  hear!"]  •*  In  the  anteoedenU  of 
Peel,  what  is  there  to  justify  a  disbelief  in  the  poa- 
sibility  of  his  being  the  man  to  propose  a  repeal  of 
the  Union?**  [**  Hear,  hear!*']  <*  We  hare  nothing 
to  be  grateful  for  to  Peel  and  the  200  myrmidons 
who  go  from  one  side  to  the  other  at  his  com- 
mand.'* [Lomd  eriet  ^  «•  Hear,  hew.**]  **  No ! 
Thank  Conciliation  Hall — thank  agitation  T' 
["  Hear,  hear."] 

And  then  came  the  memorable  words 
with  reference  to  the  Maynooth  Grant  Agi* 
tation : — 

"  I  thank  you  Conciliation  Hall,  I  am  obliged 
to  you.  Repeal  Association;  Maynooth  ought  to 
pray  for  you.*' 

The  introduction  of  the  present  measure,  in 
fact,  was  another  added  to  many  proofs 
which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  furnished* 
of  deficiency  in  that  finnness  which  was 
the  first  characteristic  of  a  great  statesman. 
Were  his  supporters  to  go  on  in  a  similar 
course?  Why  should  not  Repeal  of  the 
Union,  then,  be  expected  as  one  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet *s  future  cancessionsf    Whj 
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should  the  right  hon.  Baronet  disappoint 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cork,  after  haymg 
gratified  the  hon.  Member  for  Stockport? 
The  loBS  of  character  in  public  men  was 
perhaps  one  of  the  results  most  to  be  re- 
gretted in  the  introduction  of  the  present 
measure  ;  and  it  had  been  well  said  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Huntingdon,  that  if  the 
country  were  suffering  under  any  dearth, 
it  was  a  dearth  of  statesmen.  The  Gen- 
tlemen on  his  side  of  the  House*  who  con- 
tended for  protection,  had  been  taunted  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department 
with  having,  during  the  last  two  years, 
maintained  great  silence  on  this  subject ; 
but  was  there  no  reason  for  that  silence? 
When  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head 
of  the  GoTemment  told  them  that  the  mea- 
sures he  from  time  to  time  brought  in 
during  the  last  three  years  were  but  step- 
ping-stones to  greater  changes,  such  as 
that  which  he  had  now  proposed,  might 
his  hon.  Friends  not,  with  reason,  think 
that  any  word  which  dropped  from  them 
during  that  time  would  be  turned  against 
them  hereafter,  and  that  they  would  be 
told  they  were  committed  to  the  measures 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  ?  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department  had  referred  to  the  observation 
which  fell  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Shrews- 
bury with  regard  to  the  exportation  of  bul- 
lion which  would  take  place  when  the  mea- 
sure passed;  and  he  said  he  agreed  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury,  that,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  monetary  system, 
large  ezportations  of  the  precious  metals 
were  inconsistent  with  a  sound  state  of  the 
currency;  thus  differing  from  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, who  said  he  did  not  care  whether 
such  exportation  took  place  or  not — in- 
deed that  he  wished  it  might.  How  the 
right  hon.  Baronets  came  to  a  coincidence 
on  the  principles  of  free  trade,  differing  in 
so  essential  an  element  of  our  commercial 
relations  as  the  monetary  system  and  the 
effects  of  an  exportation  of  bullion,  he  did 
not  know ;  but  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  stated,  that 
we  should  bring  the  bullion  back  by  the 
exportation  of  our  manufactures.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  did  not  tell,  however, 
at  what  sacrifice  and  loss  to  the  trade  of 
the  country  this  would  be  done.  But  the 
Home  Secretary  admitted  that,  even  after 
this  panacea  of  free  trade  was  carried, 
in  times  of  scarcity  there  would  be  an  ex- 
portation of  bullion.  He  was  of  the  same 
opinion;  and  he  asked  the  Housoj  viewing 


the  effect  of  an  exportation  of  bullion  in 
1825  and  1839,  to  consider  what  would  be 
the  result.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
went  on  to  show  that  the  way  of  getting 
out  of  the  difficulty  of  our  monetary  system, 
in  the  case  of  a  glut  of  the  markets  for 
our  manufactures,  would  be  to  send  manu- 
factures abroad  when  the  home  markets 
were  glutted,  and  so  glut  the  foreign  mar- 
kets to  relieve  the  home  market,  receiving 
payment  in  grain  without  payment  of  dutyj 
Now,  supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  the 
only  effect  would  be  that  the  manufacturer 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  shifting  the 
loss  from  himself  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  agriculturists,  by  transferring  his  goods 
to  foreign  markets,  and  bringing  back  im- 
portations of  com,  which  would  injure  the 
farmer.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  the 
circulation?  By  the  first  statement  there 
had  been  a  glut  of  manufactures ;  therefore 
there  would  be  distress  among  the  manu- 
facturers. Then  they  would  bring  on  a 
glut  of  com  by  the  importation,  which 
would  cause  distress  among  the  agricultu- 
rists. But  any  one  who  knew  anything  of 
exchanges,  knew  that  a  forced  importation 
turned  exchanges  against  the  cotmtry  im- 
porting. Now  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment had  predicted  that  the  foreign  markets 
would  be  glutted  to  relieve  the  home  mar- 
ket. But  importation  of  necessities,  such 
as  tea,  sugar,  &c.,  for  home  consumption, 
would  go  on,  and  would  not  be  paid  for  in 
manufactures,  because  the  foreign  markets 
in  the  case  supposed  would  be  glutted: 
they  must  therefore  be  paid  for  in  bullion 
exported  from  this  country,  and  a  drain 
must  ensue;  for  exchanges,  owing  to  a 
forced  importation  of  grain,  must  sJready 
have  turned  against  this  country.  They 
would  therefore  have  a  monetary  crisis,  by 
reason  of  the  exportation  of  bullion,  accord- 
ing to  the  system  of  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet at  the  head  of  the  Government,  more 
severe  than  had  ever  been  known  in  this 
country.  The  two  right  hon.  Baronets 
had  declared  for  free  trade,  and  adopted 
the  doctrines  respecting  free  trade  from 
Adam  Smith  and  Kicardo;  but  they  had 
rejected  the  opinions  of  those  authorities 
respecting  the  monetary  system.  He  be- 
lieved that  those  writers,  when  they  advo- 
cated free  trade,  understood  that  a  different 
monetary  system  from  that  of  this  coun- 
try would  be  required  under  free  trade; 
and  this  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  had  admitted  in  1844.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  claimed  the  authority  of  those 
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eminent  poUtioal  eoonomistoto  sanotumhis 
eommeroial  policy,  but  repudiated  them  with 
respect  to  monetaiy  matters.  [Sir  B. 
Peel  haying  indicated  by  gesture  a  denial 
of  these  remarks  of  the  hon.  Gentleman^ 
Mr.  Newdegate  observed]  I  will  state  this 
in  the  terms  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet's 
own  speech  on  the  Bank  Charter  question, 
in  1844  :— 

**  In  support  of  that  opimon  tbey,  the  opponents 
of  the  present  system,  haTO  nndoubtedly  the  high 
authority  of  Adam  Smith  and  of  Rioardo.  Both 
these  eminent  writers  assume  that  immediate 
convertibility  Into  coin  is  all  that  is  re<|uisite  to 
prevent  the  excessive  issue  of  paper.  It  is  no  im- 
peachment of  their  sagacity,  if;  in  the  progress 
which  this  science,  like  all  other  sciences,  is  mak- 
ing,  there  be  reason  to  doubt  the  soundness  of 
any  particular  opinion  which  they  may  have  deli- 
vered. And  it  is  our  duty  to  disregard  their  au- 
thority, and  to  act  on  the  conclusions  of  our  own 
judgment,  if  either  reason  or  experience  convinces 
us  that  they  are  safer  guides." 

The  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham) 
had  said  much  on  the  reduction  of  prices  of 
British  produce;  but  he  did  not  admit  what 
must  be  the  effect  on  the  agricultural  in- 
terest and  the  operatives  of  such  a  reduc- 
tion, and  on  the  national  resources:  he  (Mr. 
Newdegate)  would  refer  to  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Malthus,  recorded  in  that  able  work,  by 
the  Home  Secretary,  "  An  Address  to  the 
Landowners  on  Corn  and  Currency."  Mr. 
Malthus  said,  that  if  the  price  of  com  were 
to  fall  to  50«.,  and  labour  and  other  oom- 
modities  nearly  in  proportion,  there  cotdd 
be  no  doubt  that  the  stockholder  would  be 
benefited  at  the  expense  of  the  industrial 
classes,  and  that  Government  would  in 
reality  pay  7,  8,  and  9  per  cent  interest  for 
the  debt,  instead  of  5  per  cent,  and  for  the 
last  200,000,0002.  of  it  not  less  than  10 
per  cent.  Mr.  Malthus  thus  continued  : — 
"  If  we  consider  with  what  an  increased  weight 
the  taxes  on  tea,  sugar,  malt,  soap,  candles,  4c., 
would  in  this  case  bear  on  the  Ubouring  cUsJnm  of 
society,  and  what  proportion  of  their  income  all 
the  active  industrious  middle  orders  of  the  State, 
as  well  as  the  higher  orders,  must  pay,  in  assessed 
taxes  and  the  various  articles  of  custom  and  excise, 
the  pressure  will  appear  to  bt  absolutely  intoler- 
able. Indeed,  if  the  measure  of  value  (meaning 
com)  were  ready  to  fiUl  as  wo  have  supposed, 
there  is  great  reason  to  iear  that  the  country 
would  be  absolutely  unable  to  continue  the  pay- 
ment of  the  present  interest  of  the  national 
debt." 

Now  this  applied  to  a  reduction  to  £0«., 
not  35f.,  and  applied  d/orftort  to  the  pre- 
sent case.  It  was  urged  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  in  justification  of  his  measures, 
that  this  country  would  not  become  de- 
pendent on  foreign  countries  for  food;  but 
to  his  (Mr.  Newdegale's)  poor  apprehen- 
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»  if  ihey  estaUished  a  direct  eichango 
between  foreign  com  and  oar  manufactnree, 
that  moat  be  the  effect.     The  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham)  had  said»  that 
the  demand  for  food  in  this  ooontry  wa« 
certain.     Well,  then,  they  knew  that  the 
home  production  was  able  to  meet  the  de« 
mand,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  ave* 
rage  of  importation  at  a  moderate  priee« 
Now  there  were  three  reasons  why  home* 
grown  com  must  be  displaced,  if  the  freo 
traders  succeeded  in  their  object,  which 
was  to  exchange  mannfaetures  for  com  by 
direct  barter,  as  it  were.     First,  if  they 
exported  manu£sctares,  and  brought  com  in 
return,  they  must  sell  the  wm,  when  they 
had  got  it,  in  the  markets  of  tliis  ooimtry» 
being  the  only  open  markets,  and  ooiud 
affo^  to  sell  it  cheaper  than  com  merely 
imported  for  sale,  and  not  as  a  remittance 
in  payment  for  manufactures.     With  thia 
additional  advantage,   how  could    it    be 
doubted  that  it  woidd  displace  home-grown 
grain,  which  was  more  costly  in  its  pro- 
duction.    The  difference  of  the  cost  of 
production,  as  against  the  com  grower  of 
this  country,  was  the  second  reason,  and  of 
itself  sufiicient  to  oause  the  dlsplacensent 
of  a  large  quantity  of  home-grown  grain 
from  our  supply.     The  third  reason  waa 
the  fact  that  the  markets  of  this  country, 
being  the  only  open  markets  of  the  world, 
would  become  the  markets  for  the  surplus 
grain  of  the  world;  and  eveiy  one  knew 
tiiat,  in  ordinary  years,  there  must  be  a 
surplus  production  of  grain  in  OTciy  country 
depending  upon  its  own  supplies,  or  there 
would  be  frequent  periods  of  scarcity.    For 
these  three  reasons  he  could  not  doubt  bat 
that  a  Tery  large  quantity  of  home-grown 
com,  perhaps  to  the  extent  of  six  or  seren 
million  quarters,  would  be  supplanted  in  the 
markets  of  this  country;  and  to  the  extent 
of  that  displacement  we  must  beoome  de- 
pendent on  foreign  nations  for  our  supplies 
of  food.     It  had  been  assumed  that  waffee 
did  not  yary  with  the  price  of  food.     He 
should  have  thought,  however,  that  when 
they  remembered  the  fall  of  wages  coinci- 
dent with  the  fall  of  prices  in  wheat  from 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
to  the  present  time,  or  the  mass  of  indivi- 
dual evidence  they  had  received,  the  state- 
ments of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Stamford  (the  Marquess  of  Granby)  for  in- 
stance, must  have  convinced  the  Govern- 
ment that,  in  one  partionlar  at  least,  they 
were  wrong;  whilst  the  statements  of  many 
other  Members  near  hnn   oogfat  to  have 
taught  tbein  to  doobtlheirtheeiy.  For  the 
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veMons  be  had  given,  he  oonoeived  ih»t  the 
Corn  Lawa  were  not  ui^u8t;  and  for  one  he 
woidd  not  be  ft  party  to  diBappointing  thoae 
who  sent  him  to  the  House  to  combat  these 
newfangled  doctrines,  The  noble  Lord 
(Lord  J.  Eussell)  and  the  n^t  hon.  Banh 
net  (Sir  R.  Feel)  had  both  bid  the  aristo* 
oracy  yield,  and  said,  that  if  they  would 
preserve  their  position,  and  retain  their 
power  and  influence  in  this  and  the  other 
House,  they  had  better  succumb;  but  he, 
humble  individual  as  he  was,  told  them 
ihat  they  would  do  better  to  convince  the 
people  of  thb  country  that  they  had  cou* 
rage  and  honesty  to  act  upon  their  convic- 
tions. He  had  always  felt  it  was  wiser  to 
oonfinont  any  enemy  than  to  cause  desertion 
from  one*s  own  ranks;  and  he  thought  the 
present  position  of  the  Government  was  a 
strong  instance  in  proof  of  this.  What 
was  that  position  now,  compared  with  six 
months  ago  ?  The  feelings  of  the  people 
of  this  country  were  never  so  much  out- 
raged as  when  they  saw  persons  whom 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  revere,  chang- 
ing their  principles  of  action;  and  if  any- 
thing could  pave  the  way  fbr  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  aristocracy,  it  must  be  such 
tergiversation  as  they  had  lately  witnessed. 
Let  the  House  of  Lords  remember  that 
their  House  was  a  court  of  justice  as  well 
as  a  legislative  assembly,  and  that  the  pre- 
servation of  the  character  of  the  Upper 
House  was  of  more  real  importance  to  its 
stability  than  any  tra.nsient  acquisition  of 
popularity  at  the  expense  of  principle.  A 
mistake  had  been  propagated,  both  by  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  and  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel),  in  speaking  of 
the  population  of  this,  the  most  produc- 
tive country  in  the  world,  as  i£  they 
were  all  mere  consumers.  Their  argu- 
ment proceeded  on  the  evident  fallacy  that 
the  agriculturist  produced  no  more  than 
he  consumed,  which  was  absurd;  and  if 
he  did  produce  more  than  he  consumed,  by 
lowering  the  price  of  his  product,  he  must 
lose  upon  the  larger  quantity,  and  be  com- 
pensated on  the  smaller,  and  must  there- 
fore be  a  loser.  The  noble  Lord,  Lord 
John  Russell  had  said — 

"  The  great  cotton  manu&ctureB  of  this  coun- 
try, the  great  woollen  manufiictures,  the  great 
linen  manuiactares  of  this  country,  are  sent  abroad 
to  compete  in  markets  at  a  great  distanoe  from 
VI ;  they  are  eent  to  the  markets  of  i^neiiiea  and 
of  Asia  to  compete  with  the  &bric8  of  other  counr 
tries;  wo  therefore  want  no  protection  for  them 
in  Sussex  or  in  Lincolnshire.  If  that  be  the  case, 
and  if  the  great  branches  of  our  industry  want  no 
proteotion,  they  are  not  beneftted  by  the  trifling 


and  the  trunpery  protection  which  remains  on 
your  Statute-book,  and  they  are  not  benefited  by 
that  protection  which  seema  to  give  to  one  parti- 
euUr  class  of  industry  an  advantage.  The  great 
general  argument  of  all  writers  on  poUtioal  eoo^ 
non^y  with  regard  to  protection  applies  to  each 
particular  chiss.  In  the  first  place,  it  interferes 
with  the  due  current  of  trade  on  behalf  of  one 
particular  class  ;  in  the  next  place,  it  lays  a  tax 
upon  the  rest  of  the  community  for  the  benefit  of 
that  particular  class ;  and  in  the  third  place,  this 
particular  obiect  is  not  attained,  and  the  very 
classes  it  seeks  to  benefit  lose  by  this  pretended 
protection.  Indeed,  these  propositions  nave  now 
been  so  clearly  proved,  that  they  have  become 
axioms  in  political  scieiice.'* 

For  these  reasons  the  noble  Lord  pro* 
nounced  the  Com  Li^ws  unjust,  The  two 
first  arguments  proceeded  upon  the  as-* 
sumption,  that  protection  was  effectual  in 
preserving  the  home  market  to  the  home 
producer,  and  in  thereby  raising  the  pricQ 
of  his  produce  for  his  benefit,  but  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  consumer.  But  the 
third  argument  contradicted  the  two  firstf 
and  assumed  that  protection  did  not,  by 
preserving  the  home  market  to  the  homo 
producer,  raise  the  price  to  the  consumer; 
but  that  this  was  untrue,  could  not  be  doubt* 
ed  from  the  difference  of  price  for  com  in 
this  and  other  countries,  and  from  the  pay- 
ment of  a  duty  sometimes  equal  to  17 s*  a 
quarter.  But,  to  refer  to  the  two  first  ar- 
guments, which  assumed  that  protection  is 
effectual,  because  of  its  partiality.  Now 
the  interests  of  the  producer  were  here  as- 
sumed to  be  antagonistic  to  those  of  the 
consumers  a  doubtful  hypothesis  in  a  pro- 
duQtive  country;  but  the  laws,  which  were 
for  the  benefit  of  the  majority,  were,  he  bor 
lieved,  admitted  to  be  for  the  general 
good,  unless  they  could  be  proved  to  unduly 
oppress  the  minority.  The  question  then 
was,  whether  the  manufacturing  or  the 
agricultural  interest  was  the  most  numer- 
ous; for  a  law  which  gave  protection  to  a 
majority,  if  it  did  not  unduly  press  on  the 
minority,  had  always  been  held  to  be  i^ 
good  law;  and  this  reduced  the  question  to 
a  comparison  of  tbo  numbers  dependent 
mK>n  the  different  interests  of  this  country, 
Grievous  mis-statements  had  been  made, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  foreign  na- 
tions on  this  important  subject.  As  a 
proof  of  this,  he  would  refer  to  the  ob- 
servation of  M.  Guisot,  with  reference  to 
Sir  R.  Peers  measures,  that  free  ;rado 
might  be  justified  in  a  State  like  Enghtnd, 
because  the  populatbn  of  that  country  de- 
pended mainly  on  manufactures  and  com- 
merce. The  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Se- 
cretary for  the  Somq  Bopiuiment  h^  mi 
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that  this  country  had  become,  for  good  or 
for  evil,  a  manafactaring  and  commercial, 
instead  of  an  agricultoral  country;  and  in 
support  of  hia  position  he  had  referred  to 
the  Population  Returns.  Thia  matter  had 
been  investigated  county  by  county,  after 
the  plan  that  had  been  used  in  erery  census 
except  the  last,  in  order  to  find  whether 
ihe  classes  dependent  upon  agriculture 
really  were  so  few  in  numbers  as  they 
were  made  to  appear  in  the  last  census; 
and  the  result  he  would  state  to  the 
House.  Mr.  Spackman,  the  well-known 
writer  on  statistics,  had  analysed  the  re- 
turns, and  the  details  would  shortly  be 
giren  to  the  world  in  a  work  now  in  the 
press.  It  appeared  that  the  occupation 
abstract  of  the  census  of  1841  had  been 
made  out  in  a  different  form  from  that 
of  1831.  The  return  of  1831  was  per- 
fectly  intelligible,  and  clearly  showed  from 
what  sources  the  different  classes  drew 
their  means  of  support,  and  upon  what  in- 
terest they  depended;  but,  in  1841,  all 
persons  employed  in  trade,  manufactures, 
and  handicraft,  were  mixed  up  together, 
and  made  to  appear  as  depending  on  the 
manufacturing  interest;  as  if  the  agricul- 
turists needed  no  shopkeeper  to  buy  his 
goods  from,  no  handicraftsman  to  make 
his  implements,  and  no  railways  or  canals 
to  convey  his  produce;  as  if  aU  this  traffic, 
and  all  these  means  of  conveyance  and 
sources  of  profit,  were  dependent  on  the 
manufacturing  interest  alone.  It  would 
be  seen  that  while  in  the  census  of  1831 
the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
divided  into  three  classes — namely,  agri- 
culturists, manufacturers,  and  all  other  in- 
dividuals, such  as  persons  engaged  in  re- 
tail trades,  capitaUsts  and  professional 
men,  there  were  but  two  divisions  in  the 
census  of  1841 — namely,  persons  engaged 
in  trade,  commerce,  and  manufactures, 
who  were  set  down  at  2,636,795,  and  per- 
sons engaged  in  agriculture,  who  were  set 
down  at  1,712,699.  Now  in  that  latter 
return  there  was  a  manifest  juggle,  inas- 
much as  many  of  the  members  of  those  re- 
tail trades  wluch  were  classed  with  manu- 
factures depended  principally  on  agricul- 
ture for  their  support.  Was  it  possible, 
he  would  ask,  that  any  reliance  could  be 
placed  on  returns  based  *on  such  a  prin- 
ciple ?  But  from  the  returns  which  he  held 
in  his  hand  it  appeared  that  in  100  coun- 
ties and  divisions  of  counties  the  agricul- 
turists predominated,  while  the  manufac- 
turers predominated  in  only  twenty  coun- 
ties or  divisions  of  counties.     It  further 


appeared  that  the  actual  nmnber  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  agriculture  was  3,343,974, 
and  that  the  number  of  persons  actoalfy 
engaged  in  manufiictures  was  1,867,218  ; 
and  ^  all  the  rest  of  the  populatioD  were 
divided  in  the  same  proportion,  tkero 
would  be  13,604,915  dependent  on  agri- 
culture, and  8,009,982  dependoit  on  ma* 
nufftctures;  so  that  the  total  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  or  dependent  on  agri* 
culture  might  be  taken  at  16,948,889,  and 
the  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  or 
dependent  on  manufactures  might  be 
taken  at  9,887,200;  showing  a  majority 
of  7,071 ,689  in  favour  of  agrwultore.  He 
contended  that  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture m  this  country,  unsurpaased  in 
any  other  country,  if  anywhere  equalled, 
showed  that  the  Com  Laws  had  operated 
to  the  advantage  of  the  British  cultivators, 
who  with  their  dependents  constitnted  a 
vast  majority  of  the  population.  Could  it  be 
shown  that  the  minority — those  engaged 
in  manufactures — had  been  unduly  oppress 
ed  by  these  laws  ?  Had  no  fortunes  been 
made  in  Manchester  ?  Was  Leeds  desert- 
ed ?  Was  trade  unsound  in  Birmingham  ? 
Was  it  not  notorious,  that  the  reverse 
of  these  suppositions  was  the  faeX.  He  then 
had  a  right  to  assert,  that  to  teim  protection 
to  agriculture  unjust,  was  to  propagate  a 
baseless  fallacy.  After  having  tregpassed 
on  the  attention  of  the  House  with  these 
details,  he  could  not  hdp  expressing,  be- 
fore he  concluded,  his  deep  censure  of  the 
change  in  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters upon  the  question.  The  course 
they  had  taken  induced  him  to  believe  that 
their  recent  measures  had  been  long  se- 
cretly contemplated,  and  that  they  had 
been  precipitated  by  the  state  of  distress 
in  Ireland,  and  by  an  uneasy  feeling  with 
respect  to  the  trade  of  the  country,  a  re- 
lapse of  which  he  believed  would  occur, 
whether  these  measures  passed  or  not. 
But  it  was  not  of  their  opinions  that  he 
complained ;  and  what  he  complMned  of 
was  that  they  had  so  long  entertained 
those  opinions  unavowed.  He  could 
only  look  upon  their  present  proposals 
as  measures  secretly  detennined  on  — 
produced  in  fear — introduced  into  that 
House  in  arrogance;  and  he  was  confi- 
dent that,  if  passed,  they  would  result  in 
disaster. 

Mr.  O.  palmer  said,  that  theie  was 
never  any  measure  introduced  into  the 
House  more  deserving  their  serious  atten- 
tion than  the  present ;  but  he  Ihoo^t  that 
if  every  Member  were  to  vote  aeconiiDg  lo 
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Ins  feelings*  the  result  would  show  a  majo- 
litj  of  two  to  one  against  it.  One  great 
advantage  which  had  arisen  from  this  de- 
bate was,  that  it  had  shown  the  fallacy  of 
the  arguments  used  bj  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
Termnent.  He  must  declare,  upon  the 
part  of  the  constituency  which  he  repre- 
sented, that  it  was  not  their  desire,  nor  the 
desire  of  the  agriculturists  of  his  county, 
to  profit  at  the  expense  of  other  interests ; 
but  they  thought  this  measure  woiild  be 
against  the  interests,  not  only  of  the  agri- 
culturists, but  of  every  one  in  their  coun- 
try. He  believed  the  returns  laid  on 
the  Table  relative  to  our  trade  were  not 
correct ;  but,  admitting  their  correctness, 
the  large  import  of  our  manufactures  on 
the  Continent,  which  they  showed,  would 
not  compensate  for  the  disadvantages  which 
the  measure  would  entail.  If  they  wanted 
2,000,000  quarters  of  com,  they  would 
have  to  pay  for  it  in  hard  gold.  As  for 
America,  it  was  every  day  establishing 
manufactures  of  its  own,  so  that  there  was 
no  great  hope  from  that  quarter.  As  re- 
garded the  currency,  they  could  not  issue 
more  than  a  certain  quantity  of  notes;  and 
if  the  drain  of  gold  became  great,  the  whole 
finance  of  the  country  might  be  deranged. 
He  thought  the  better  policy  was,  that 
they  should  mainly  trust  to  themselves  for 
the  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  he  thought  we 
should  rue  the  day  when  we  were  depend- 
ent upon  the  foreigner  for  the  supply  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  He  should  be  sorry 
were  it  supposed  by  any  class,  that  he  or 
his  party  was  influenced  by  interested  mo- 
tives ;  but  then  it  was  only  fair  to  consider 
the  burdens  which  peculiarly  affected  land. 
There  was  not  an  acre  of  old  cultivated  land 
which  was  not  subject  to  a  charge  of  13«. 
poor  rates,  highway  rates,  county  rates, 
and  other  taxes.  It  was  the  small  farmers 
and  the  labourers  who  would  chiefly  sufler 
by  the  measure;  for  the  latter  were  to  a 
great  extent  dependent  on  the  farmers,  and 
the  small  farmer  could  not,  like  the  man 
of  capital,  reserve  his  crops  for  an  advan- 
tageous market,  but  was  frequently  obliged 
to  sell  when  there  was  a  glut,  and  when 
com  fetched  a  ruinously  low  price.  Sin- 
cerely entertaining  these  opinions,  which 
had  always  been  held  by  him,  he  must  vote 
against  a  measure  which  he  believed  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  general  interests  of 
the  country.  These  opinions  were  enter- 
tained by  Her  Majesty  s  Government  not 
very  long  ago  ;  and  he  had  never  heard  a 
foreigner  speak  on  this  subject  who  did  not 
say  tiiat  it  was  the  first  duty  of  a  Govern- 


ment to  protect  the  interests  of  their  own 
country. 

Captain  POLHILL  thought  the  small 
farmers  would  be  injuriously  affected  by 
the  Government  measure  ;  and  so  strong 
had  been  his  impression  on  that  subject 
that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  the  House  a  clause  designed 
for  the  relief  of  those  tenant  farmers.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  if  a  Select  Committee 
had  been  appointed,  it  would  have  been 

S roved  that  the  tenant  farmers  would  be 
eeply  injured  by  the  passing  of  this  mea- 
sure. It  was  his  intention  to  have  moved 
the  insertion  of  the  clause  he  had  men- 
tioned; but  he  had  leamed  from  the  Speaker 
that  it  was  not  competent  for  him  to  do  so. 
He  wished  it  to  go  forth  to  the  country 
that  he  did  not  shrink  from  fulfilling  his 
duty;  but  the  rules  of  that  House  did  not 
permit  his  doing  so  in  the  manner  he 
wished.  He  ent-ertained  a  strong  sympa- 
thy for  the  class  he  had  alluded  to*  The 
leading  journal  of  the  Empire,  in  one  of  its 
leading  articles,  did  him  the  honour  of 
combating  his  proposition;  but  in  doing  so 
used  an  argument  which  he  thought  had 
rather  a  tendency  to  confirm  his  opposition 
to  the  Bill,  for  it  said  that  if  a  Committee 
for  the  relief  of  these  small  farmers  were 
granted,  there  would  be  300,000  appli- 
cants. He  could  not  think  the  extent  of 
the  inj  ury  would  be  so  great.  If  he  thought 
300,000  of  his  countrymen  would  be  ruined 
by  the  measure,  he  would  give  300,000 
votes  against  it,  if  he  had  them.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  the  time  was  come  when 
this  great  measure  ought  to  be  settled  one 
way  or  another,  for  he  believed  there  was 
a  great  stagnation  in  every  department  of 
commerce  and  agriculture  from  the  present 
state  of  incertitude.  If  the  Government 
measure  did  pass,  he  tmsted  that  the  Anti- 
Com-Law  League  would  be  at  once  dis- 
solved. He  could  not  help  expressing  his 
admiration  at  the  conduct  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn  (Lord  G.  Ben- 
tinck),  who  although  entering  into  the 
combat  at  a  great  disadvantage,  had  con- 
ducted himself  with  such  ability,  prudence, 
and  integrity,  as  must  win  for  him  the  at- 
tachment of  his  own  party  and  the  respect 
of  his  opponents.  He  had  never  given  a 
vote  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  with 
more  reluctance  than  the  present  for  the 
third  reading  of  this  Bill;  and  he  did  so  in 
order  to  allay  the  excitement  which  pre- 
vailed on  the  subject  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 
Mb.  BENETT  would  not  address  him- 
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niade  m  to  the  lekliTe  price  of  com  m  lint 
ewwifj  simI  «•  tke  Comiaciiiy  hot  woold 
MoCBe  ^fp***^f  cMtifnT  to  ose  poiBfty 
MHselT,  was  the  ■iimimi  ra ImltleH  to  pro- 
mote the  comlort  of  iIm  graU  BUM  of  the 
people?  He  had  alwftjt  sMd,  thmi  if  the 
%\mvAmnmm  of  egricaltgre  altogether  — d 
the  proBotioa  of  numlactqree  wee  eeleii- 
ktc4  to  benefit  the  meu,  the*  he  wooUbe 
lor  the  exteaaioB  of  meirafertgree  end  the 
Mippreaeion  of  egricahnie.  Bat  he  behered 
BO  each  thing,  end  it  wm  bocanae  he  eon- 
salted  the  welGtfe  of  the  greatest  number 
that  he  opposed  the  present  measoie.  It 
waa  remarkaUe  that  the  free  tiadeis  were 
onl J  free  traders  in  agrienhore,  Boi  ib 
maBafrctorea;  aad  thej  argned  that  the 
Urger  was  the  amoont  of  com  purchased 
in  foreign  eoantries,  and  bj  eonaeqnenee 
the  less  it  was  grown  here.the  greater  woold 
betheexportandsaleofmannfaetares.  Now, 
he  did  not  think  that  the  evideore  which 
had  been  kid  on  the  Table  of  that  House 
was  ealcnlated  to  show  that  thooe  engaged 
in  manafactmes  were  in  a  Tery  eniiable 
condition*  On  this  point  he  would  refer  to 
an  opinion  erpressed  bj  an  hen*  Member 
of  that  House,  one  who  waa  known  as  a 
▼ery  kindhearted  man,  and  one  who  had 
fonneri J  advocated  the  free  import  of  com. 
A  more  kindhearted  or  a  more  patriotic 
man  did  not  exist ;  be  refeired  to  the  hen. 
Member  for  Liskeard,  whose  authoritjhe 
was  happj  to  be  able  to  •PpBal  to  in  sim- 
port  of  this  Tiew.  On  the  27th  of  March, 
1844,   the  hon.  aad  learned  Gentleman 
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•<MilliiMt,li0Bii9lit  ny.ef  nra  lM4<9oUMt«l 
toffetlwr  for  tbe  firvt  timeio  ocrtais  Umited  f|»ee«; 
milUoitf — oat  •killed  aitiMiu,  bot  men  canyin^ 
on,  in  tbrir  icvcrmi  gUaits,  fome  one  puticuUr 
branch  of  tndusti7,  which  they  practised  from  the 
trst  moment  %i  which  they  eoald  work,  till  they 
Mold  work  oo  lonrer— the  i^rest  msM  of  them,  in 
hd,  jut  M  nnikilled  at  the  rudest  agrioultnral 
Uboorer,  Thiu  Urj^e  inasseff of un«kilW«  needy,  im- 
porerinhed  lahonrera  were  collocti'd  tofrr'ther,  sub- 
jected to  terrible  prirations  and  discomlbru  from 
their  wry  afrfflomontion ;  from  the  tame  eause 
almost  at  the  meroy  of  their  employen ;  and  from 
the  iame  cause  ready  and  ant  to  combine  for  mis- 
chief. Was  this  a  state  or  thinjr*  which  Parlia- 
ment could  rcfrard  with  satisfaction?  Was  it  a 
irood  sUte  of  things?  Waa  it  better  fcft  the  work- 
ing people  r  Was  it  better  for  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity f  What  was  the  physical  oondicion  of  these 
unfortunate  people  thus  collected  together  ?  Wat 
It  a  salisfiirtory  one  ?  lie  would  not  go  into  any 
len^hened  drtailii.  but  let  htm  simply  ask  the 
House  to  rrmember  what  had  been  shown  to  be 
the  eomparativa  dnratios  of  Ule  in  Maoeheeter.  §at 
insUnce,  and  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  an  agrienl- 
tural  district.  In  Wduhire,  the  aTeruft  duration 
ot  life  waa  thirty*thr«e  yean ;  in  Manchester,  it 


this  diSescaee  im  the  daraaoa  of  h^ua  lifr  ifsv^ 

soMy  or  mainly  from,  the  aame  tlheuwj  hboon 

bvt  it  deariy  most  arise  frna  the  < 

takea  aO  tofvcWr  msdi 

rsfrwJ  9mmtki  f"*  < 

be  dodkcsd  that  the  erila  of  this  pl^ysieal  I 

were  calcnlaaed  to  frow  wt^rse  ia  every  wir^fi'ifag 

generatioa.     A  people  whoee  ti5^  was  tediied  t« 

oiie  half  of  theawal  averagg  ef  the  lahuui  iag  cfaiia 

by  mm  mttaitmt,  a*  wmidtm  dtaaaier,  ■•  chaaee  cft- 

an&nNsahle  to  health  aad  hmy  liiy,  wvre  not 
likely  to  propofate  a  nzoroos  and  bsaithy  rare. 
He  thoofht  that  no  Leculature  coald  view  with 
iadiafciiMiuea  state  of  thioca  that  thw  shertned 
bamaa  lifr,  aai  tc^ed  to  antiim ti  the  ipnna, 
lasoaM  mpesta^  ■•  i—ht,th»  fcctery  ishuMsw 
was  better  off  than  other  oukilled  lahemrs.  Bat 
he  ^d  think  that  there  were  ctmmKtaaees  ia  that 
kind  of  lahoor  that  tended  to  the  injwy  ef  heahh. 
The  mens  Uipeiaiure  ia  which  they  i 


workinf  fitr  hoars  and  hfaarstefcther,aU  dayhM^ 
in  an  Indian  temperatore,  and  then  turned  o«t  u» 
go  home  and  sleep  in  a  northern  climate.  Nor 
was  their  social  and  moral  condition  at  all  mtis- 
frctory.  No  mnn  conld  wntara  to  My  that  thiy 
ween  propaily  educated.  No  man  aaald  mj  that 
their  religious  wanu  were  prvpcrly  attended  to. 
No  man  could  ^y  that  their  moral  condition  w^a 
wholesome  or  naturaL  The  mode  of  «npl<tTmeni 
waa  such  as  to  snhmt  all  the  oidinary  relatisnn 
of  the  sexat  aa  to  lahonr;  the  wOTKn  aad  ahildrai 
did  the  hard  work,  the  men  gotufiad  theuiaeliea 
with  the  household  datiea,** 

8nch  were  the  0|Nnions  of  dieheiL  Member 
for  Liskeard  at  the  period  be  mentioiied. 
Now,  howerer,  the  hon.  Member  waa 
changed  in  sentiment,  and  he  eooM  not 
bnt  feel  greatlj  toiprised  that  he  shoold 
now  be  £e  adroeate  of  a  system  which 
perpetuated  the  eril,  and  eansed  destruc- 
tion to  htmian  life.  Was  it  not  strani*e 
that  the  arerage  duration  of  human  life 
shoold  be  onlj  serenteen  rears  in  Man- 
Chester,  and  thirty-three  in  Wilts  ?  Could 
he  support  a  measure  which,  by  fostering 
the  causes  tending  to  depression  and  de- 
gradation of  the  population,  produced  the 
ill  of  which  the  hon.  Member  for  LiskoanI 
so  feelingly  complained  f  He  (Mr.  Benett) 
had  always  been  dosirous  of  increasing 
the  happiness  and  comfort  of  the  people; 
and  he  would  say,  that  if  effects  were 
contrary  to  what  be  had  shown  to  be 
the  case  of  the  manufacturing  popula- 
tion— if,  to  be  more  dear,  the  duration 
of  life  was  greater  in  Manchester  than 
in  Wilts,  and  the  present  system  of  poor 
laws  tended  to  decrease  that  morality, 
most  surely  would  be  then  change  the 
views  he  had  held  so  long,  and  vote  for 
that  system  which  increa^^  life.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  J.  Graham)  had 
expressed  an  opinion  last  night  which  nar* 
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rawed  this  question  to  a  simple  point,  and 
which  he  had  delivered  in  that  House  many 
years  before  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  dis- 
played those  talents  which  placed  him  in 
his  present  eminent  position — ^that  was, 
the  promotion  of  the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  mass  of  the  peopl&  Oonld  that  be 
called  a  happy  state  in  which  the  average 
duration  of  life  was  seventeen  years  ?  He 
would  ask,  too,  if  the  misery  and  destitu- 
tion detailed  in  the  reports  laid  on  the 
Table  of  the  House,  exhibited  the  happi- 
ness of  a  large  portion  of '  the  commu- 
nity ?  The  deep  distress  of  the  labourers 
in  Dorsetshire  had  been  brought  before  the 
country.  A  great  fkUaey,  however,  existed 
on  this  general  subject  of  distress  and  pros- 
perity. A  prosperous  and  happy  period 
may  be  felt  in  the  manufaoturing  districts, 
but  happiness  did  not  consist  in  money 
only.  Any  man  who  had  lived  as  long  as 
he  had  lived,  would  be  well  informed,  that 
seasons  of  prosperity  did  not  last  for  ever. 
Great  fortunes  were  rapidly  made  by  manu- 
facturers; but  this  comd  not  always  follow, 
and  at  last,  the  people  would  be  left  to 
starve,  or  else  depend  on  the  charity  of  the 
landovmers.  He  did  not  find  himself  equal 
to  enter  as  fully  as  others  into  the  intrica- 
cies of  debate.  He  was  a  very  old  man. 
For  fifty  years,  at  least,  he  had  practically 
advocated  the  happiness  of  the  people.  He 
spoke  that  night,  perhaps  for  the  last  time 
in  that  House;  and  he  was  desirous  of 
knowing  from  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
what  was  the  object  of  the  measure  they 
had  introduced,  and  what  was  likely  to  be 
its  result?  Did  they  imagine  that  this 
country  would  go  on  increasing  in  popula- 
tion for  a  thousand  years?  Were  the 
people  to  be  forced  forward  to  a  more  ex- 
cessive competition  than  they  had  yet  sus- 
tained ?  Was  there  to  be  no  rest  for  na- 
tions ?  Was  not  this  country  to  have  any 
quiet  ?  Were  the  people  to  be  urged  for- 
ward with  railroad  speed,  and  the  Ministers 
to  allow  of  no  cessation?  Would  such  a 
condition  increase  the  real  happiness  of  the 
community?  He  thought  not.  Manufac- 
tures might  be  increased  until  England 
might  indeed  become  the  workshop  of  the 
world;  but  would  this  be  happiness  ?  Great 
Britain  was  strong  in  her  power  and  her 
glory,  and,  therefore,  why  not  rest  ?  But 
it  appeared  no  rest  was  to  be  allowed.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  the  increase  of  trade, 
wHen  founded  on  such  a  reckless  principle, 
could  only  lead  to  speculation;  and  it  was 
dreadful  that  the  Government  should  not 
possess  the  foresight  to  perceive  the  end  of 


the  system  ihey  felt  so  anxious  to  extend. 
When  the  impoverished  condition  of  the 
labourer  was  made  the  subject  matter  of 
debate,  why  not  also  bring  the  state  of  the 
Irish  labourer  into  notice?  It  had  been 
stated  that  a  high  remuneration  for  labour 
may  exist  with  a  low  price  of  com.  This 
he  denied.  It  was  impossible.  If  thQ 
labour  market  could  be  regulated,  why  did 
not  the  Government  apply  themselves  to 
the  task  in  Ireland?  Irelandi  however, 
seemed  the  great  difficulty — ^the  Asses 
bridge— of  the  whole  work,  Here  was  the 
finest  country  in  the  whole  world  in  the 
very  depths  of  destitution,  and  no  effort^ 
ever  yet  made  appeared  to  make  any 
ehange  in  the  character  of  its  misery.  As 
he  bdfore  observed,  this  was  probaUy  the 
last  time  he  should  address  the  House. 
Allow  him  to  repeat,  that  the  great  duty  of 
Govenmients  was  the  pron^otion  of  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  people;  and  he 
was  of  opinion  that  any  system  which  cur^ 
tailed  the  duration  of  human  life  should 
not  have  the  support  of  those  who  legislate 
for  the  country  at  large. 

Mb.  PLUMPTRE  had  heard  nothmg 
during  this  lengthened  discussion  to  induce 
him  to  alter  his  opinion  of  the  experiment 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  proposed  to 
try.  The  Government  were  taking  a  step 
which,  so  far  itom  approving,  he  very  much 
deplored,  as  being  rash  and  perilous*  By 
the  policy  they  were  pursuing,  they  had 
divided  a  great  party,  who  had  heretofore 
given  the  right  hon.  Baronet  an  honest 
and  an  independent  support.  The  confi- 
dence of  that  large  party  was  destroyed, 
the  country  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and 
how  matters  were  to  be  settled  it  would  be 
impossible  to  predict.  He  remembered  in 
the  year  1835,  when  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
sat  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House, 
and  when  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
London,  who  was  then  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  had  proposed  his  Tithe  Commuta- 
tion Act,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  stated 
that  he  would  not  object  to  that  Act,  be- 
cause he  considered  that  it  would  provide 
a  due  and  adequate  provision  for  the  clergy. 
Now,  the  hon.  Member  for  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  (Mr.  Cayley)  had  last 
night  delivered  a  speeoh  which  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  him  (Mr.  Plumptre),  in 
the  course  of  which  he  stated  what  his 
calculations  were  as  to  what  the  price  of 
com  would  be  if  this  measure  passed  into 
a  law.  He  called  upon  the  House  to  re- 
collect these  calculations,  and  to  consider 
the  situation  in  which  the  dergy  would  be 
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? laced  if  these  anticipations  were  realized, 
n  1839,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  ohjected 
to  the  proposition  of  the  nohle  Lord  the 
Member  for  London  upon  this  subject,  and 
said  that  before  he  attempted  to  alter  the 
Com  Law  by  the  adoption  of  a  fixed  duty, 
he  ought  to  alter  the  Tithe  Commutation 
Act ;  and  that  he  could  not  consider  him 
an  honest  man  if  he  did  not  first  propose 
an  alteration  of  that  Act.  He  called  upon 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  take  the  same 
course  now  himself  which  he  had  on  a 
former  period  so  earnestly  suggested  to 
the  noble  Lord.  He  knew  that  the  pro- 
posed measure  might  work  unjustly,  cruelly, 
and  prejudicially  against  the  tithepayer; 
but  it  would  have  the  effect  of  robbing  the 
tithe-receiTor  of  one-third,  or  perhaps  one- 
half  of  his  income.  If  they  took  the  man 
with  only  300^.  a  year  to  support  himself 
and  his  family  now,  and  that  this  measure, 
if  passed,  would  reduce  this  income  to 
200?.,  they  would  be  surely  inflicting  an 
act  of  cruel  injustice  upon  him,  which  they 
might  not  afterwards  be  well  able  to  re- 
dress. He  would  ask  them  whether  they 
would  now  consent  to  alter  the  Tithe 
Commutation  Act,  and  thereby  place  the 
clergy  in  that  position  which  ^e  Govern- 
ment pledged  themselves  they  should  enjoy; 
for  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  himself 
admitted  that  they  were  entitled  to  due 
and  adequate  protection.  He  entirely  con- 
curred in  the  view  taken  by  the  hon. 
Member  who  last  addressed  the  House, 
and  which  had  before  been  expressed  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department,  namely,  they  were 
bound  to  consider  how  they  could  best 
promote,  to  the  largest  extent,  the  happi- 
ness of  the  largest  mass  of  the  people. 
If  he  had  not  a  deep  conviction  that  this 
measure,  instead  of  effecting  that  desirable 
object,  would  inflict  the  most  serious  injury 
upon  the  people,  he  would  not  continue  his 
opposition  to  it  for  a  single  minute.  He 
believed  that  they  were  taking  steps  which 
would  most  seriously  affect  and  injure  the 
domestic  happiness  of  the  largest  mass  of 
the  people  of  this  country.  This  injury 
would  begin  with  the  agricultural  labourer; 
it  would  then  travel  to  the  small  tenant- 
farmer,  from  him  to  the  landowners,  and 
from  them  to  the  operatives  and  manufac- 
turers generaUy.  Ho  believed  it  could  not 
be  otherwise;  that  if  they  depressed  the 
agricultural  interest,  every  other  interest 
would  suffer  also.  By  their  present  course 
they  were  about  causing  a  larger  amount 
of  miaery  thaa  they  would  ever  have  it  in 


their  power  to  repair.  The  party  witk 
which  he  was  connected  were  taunted  and 
ridiculed  as  hardhearted  men,  who  had  no 
feelings  for  the  poor.  He  hoped,  and 
trusted,  and  believed,  that  they  entered  aa 
eameslly  and  sincerely  into  ihe  comfbrto 
of  those  who  were  around  them  as  any 
other  class  in  the  countiy.  It  was,  there- 
fore,  because  he  wished  to  see  the  bap* 
piness  and  the  comforts  of  the  peoplo 
increased,  that  he  felt  himself  called  upon 
to  take  so  determined  a. stand  against  this 
measure.  He  believed  in  his  conscience 
that,  if  passed,  it  would  inflict  an  injury 
upon  the  poorer  classes,  rather  than  pro- 
mote their  interests.  God  forbid  that  ho 
should  have  any  selfish  motives  for  hia 
conduct  in  this  matter !  Upoti  the  grounds 
he  had  just  stated,  he  considered  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  give  his  most  decided  opposi- 
tion  to  the  measure. 

Mb.  HASTIE  thought  all  the  arguments 
against  this  measure  resolved  themselvea 
into  apprehensions  of  a  reduction  of  rents. 
He  believed  it  might  be  calculated  that 
the  average  price  of  com  for  the  next  ten 
years  would  be  15  per  cent  less  than  the 
price  during  the  last  ten  years.  To  ascer- 
tain, as  far  as  practicable,  how  rents  would 
be  affected  by  the  reduction  of  prices,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  find  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  whole  agricultural  produce  of 
the  kingdom  from  which  rent  was  derived* 
and  of  which  com,  including  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  beans,  and  peas,  formed  part.  The 
whole  rental  of  the  kingdom  was  estimated 
at  59,500,000^;  the  aggregate  value  of 
the  agricultural  produce  of  the  country 
was  calculated  by  M*Culloch,  in  his  Sta- 
tistical Account  of  the  British  Empire,  at 
250,500,0001.  Of  thU  amount,  the  por- 
tion made  up  by  the  price  of  com  would 
be  reduced  15  per  cent.  It  could  not  be 
doubted,  though  the  present  Cora  Law 
was,  asd  escribed  by  the  First  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  a  most  unjust  law,  that  the 
landed  interest  viewed  its  anticipated  repeal 
with  a  needless  and  irrational  alami.  In 
his  (Mr.  Hastio's)  opinion,  should  the  new 
measure  pass  to-morrow,  there  would  be 
no  greater  reduction  in  the  prices  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  or  in  rentals,  than  thai 
which  he  had  nientioncd. 

SiB  J.  WALSH  said,  that  the  House 
must  feel  much  obliged  to  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man for  the  det^ls  which  he  had  furnished* 
and  which  they  had  in  vain  sought  from 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  was  satisfied  that  the  landed 
interest  had  no  cause  for  apprehension;  be 
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could  not  undertake  to  follow  the  hon. 
Member,  but  it  seemed  to  him  a  strong 
fact  that  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  com 
vould  be  fiflieen  per  cent,  according  to  the 
calculation  of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  The 
details  famished  bj  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Somersetshire,  had,  however, 
led  him  to  conclude  that  the  reduction 
would  in  fact  be  much  greater ;  and  he 
confessed  that  he  was  yery  much  surprised 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  not 
ventured  on  any  predictions  of  the  same 
kind  ;  but  so  it  was :  the  Government  had 
not  ventured  upon  any  such  confident  anti- 
cipations as  the  hon.  Member ;  they  had 
not  ventured  to  prophesy  what  would  be 
the  result  of  their  own  measure.  He  had 
certainly  expected  from  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Secretary  of  State  some  de- 
claration on  that  subject  last  night;  but 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  contented  him- 
self with  impugning  the  data  of  his  hon. 
Friends,  without  furnishing  any  better  or 
mone  accurate  information  to  the  House. 
When  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Somersetshire  had  made  statements  and 
drawn  inferences,  which  were  to  his  mind 
very  clear  and  convincing,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  disposed  of  them  in  the  same  sum- 
mary way  in  which  he  had  before  dismissed 
his  own  opinions,  and  said,  **  I  don't  ad- 
mit your  data.'*  The  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had, 
on  a  former  occasion,  in  a  speech  which 
was  certainly  very  comprehensive,  since 
it  completed  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
globe,  endeavoured  to  show  that  there 
was  no  corn  to  come  into  this  country 
from  anywhere  ;  but  last  night  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  said,  that  the  delay  of 
ibis  measure  had  caused  a  vast  accumula- 
tion of  foreign  com  in  this  country,  and 
that  in  consequence  of  that  delay  there  was 
great  danger  that  they  might  be,  by  an 
avalanche,  overwhelmed  when  the  flood- 
^tcs  were  opened.  That  was  rather  in- 
consistent with  the  former  argument  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Vice  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  The  delay  therefore 
had,  at  all  events,  this  good  effect — it  had 
removed  some  of  the  arguments  which,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  discussion,  were 
urged  in  support  of  this  measure.  Ab- 
staining, however,  from  any  prediction,  the 
Government  had  still  ventured  to  antici- 
pate that  the  reduction  in  prices  would  be 
just  enough  to  benefit  the  consumer,  but 
not  enough  to  injure  the  producer.  Pro- 
fessing themselves  to  be  in  entire  darkness 
as  to  the  results  of  their  own  measure,  they 


yet  took  upon  themselves  to  assume  that 
that  golden  mean  would  be  attained.  But 
he  asked,  had  those  discussions  shown  that 
the  fears  of  the  landed  interest  were  ground- 
less ?  Had  it  not  been  shown  to  demonstra- 
tion, that  the  ordinary  price  of  wheat  in 
the  north  of  Europe  was  about  35^.,  and 
that  protection,  by  the  cost  of  freight  alone, 
would  not  be  sufficient  ?  It  had  been  placed 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  cost  of  transmis- 
sion from  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  to 
London  or  Hull  was  less  than  that  of  trans- 
mission, inland,  from  one  part  of  this  coun- 
try to  another,  though  no  very  great  dis- 
tance apart.  He  had  on  a  former  occasion 
stated,  that  in  1843  the  freight  from  Ham- 
burgh was  Is.  per  quarter:  that  statement 
had  excited  considerable  surprise,  and  he 
had  since  made  inquiries  on  the  subject 
from  an  extensive  shipowner  at  Hamburgh. 
The  answer  of  that  gentleman,  who  was  a 
warm  free  trader,  was,  that  the  average 
price  of  wheat,  when  crops  were  good  and 
prices  were  high  in  England,  was  35;. ;  that 
when  there  was  no  demand  for  exportation^ 
30«.;  and  that  upon  occasions  of  sudden 
demand  for  French  consumption  it  might 
advance  to  40;.  Now,  it  was  to  be  ob- 
served, that  all  the  com  in  the  north  of 
Europe  was  full  Ss.  a  quarter  better  than  the 
average  price  in  England,  so  that  Bs.  must 
be  deducted  from  that  amount.  His  cor- 
respondent also  stated  that  the  first  freight 
was  2s,  per  quarter;  but  that  as  the  season 
advanced,  vessels  might  probably  be  en- 
gaged at  from  Is.  Qd.  to  Is.  9d.  It  was, 
however,  hardly  necessary  for  him  to  refer 
to  that  statement  after  the  ample  details 
laid  before  the  House  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Lynn.  There  was  another 
argument  triumphantly  answered  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury,  a  favourite 
argument  with  the  supporters  of  this  mea- 
sure. It  was  this :  that  the  com  was  so 
distributed  that  the  entrance  of  England 
into  the  market  would  immediately  raise 
the  price  all  over  the  world.  The  answer 
simply  was,  that  when  supply  was  re- 
stricted, a  sudden  demand  of  course  raised 
the  price  ;  but  that  the  sources  of  supply 
being  abundant,  the  effect  of  steady  and 
constant  demand  was  not  to  increase,  but 
in  the  long  mn  to  diminish  price.  That 
was  a  doctrine  which  might  be  classed 
amongst  those — such  favourites  with  the 
right  hon.  Baronet — ^the  doctrines  of  com- 
mon sense.  It  was  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  the  increased  means  of  transit  by 
railways,  for  the  formation  of  which  the 
north  of  Europe  was  a  very  favourable 
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coiiiiti7»  would  open  wsw  bourcs  of  nippiTy 
and  affofd  read j  aceeM  to  ^  rawketB  of 
Bngland.  With  regard  to  coiBpeiition,  it 
might  be  tibe  euncci  of  noderate  coinpelition 
to  Btimokte ;  bat  it  was  the  eieet  of  ex- 
eesnre  eompetitioii  entirelj  to  paralrse.  It 
remained  to  be  wen  to  what  extent  the 
Sngli^  &nnetB  woidd  be  salijected  to  com- 
petition  nnder  this  BiD.  Thej  were  UM 
to  improre.  It  was  mid  that  there  were 
boondless  sources  of  supply  yet  nntonched, 
Utent  mines  of  wealth  yet  to  be  expkred  ; 
and  that  if  they  wonld  exercise  indnstry, 
talent,  and  enterprise ;  if  they  wonld  du- 
eard  antiquated  modes,  and  arul  diemselres 
of  modem  science,  they  would  be  able  to 
contend  on  terms  of  eqnality  with  the 
foreign  grower.  He  fnfly  admitted  that 
there  was  great  room  for  imprevement ; 
that  there  were  many  parts  of  the  eouniry 
in  which  the  effect  of  improrements  had 
been  tested,  and  mneh  larger  districts  still 
capable  of  greater  improrement ;  but  when 
they  talked  of  industry,  intelligence,  and 
enterprise,  hon.  Gentlemen  omitted  one 
important  ingredient  of  the  process  — 
the  application  of  capital.  Capital,  and 
Tcry  large  capital,  was  absolutely  ne> 
ccHsary  frir  sucn  improrements.  It  had 
been  said,  that  there  was  no  royal  road  to 
the  knowledge  ct  mathematics ;  and  cer- 
tainly thi;re  was  no  cheap  road  to  the  im- 
provomrtnt  of  land,  whether  it  consisted 
in  draining,  subsoillng,  embanking,  manur- 
ing, the  making  of  roads,  or  any  other 
process:  those  who  engaged  in  it  must  be 
prepared  to  expend  large  capital.  Then 
how  was  it  possible  that  a  Bill,  which 
would  expose  the  farmer  to  such  competi- 
tion, which  would  render  his  profits  so 
much  smaller  and  so  uncertain---how,  he 
asked,  could  such  a  measure  operate  as 
an  inducement  to  the  former  to  employ  ca- 
pital in  the  improyement  of  his  farm  ?  If 
tho  farmer  held  his  1,000^  in  his  hands, 
ho  had  it  safe ;  but  was  there  anything  in 
thoir  legislation  to  induce  him  to  part  with 
it  ?  IIo  could  only  say,  that  if  he  were  a 
farmer  he  should  hesitate  long  before  he 
embarked  his  money  in  so  hazardous  a 
speculation.  The  right  hon.  Baronot  had 
drawn  an  imaginary  line  from  Southamp- 
ton to  Inverness,  and  had  said  that  the 
counties  on  the  east  of  that  Kno  grew 
nearly  all  tho  corn  for  tho  consumption  of 
thoso  on  the  west :  they  might  add  to  that, 
that  the  counties  to  tho  east  were  those  in 
which  all  the  great  imprevementa  b  the 
eultivatlon  of  land  had  taken  place.  The 
Iiothians.  N<ifthtti&borlaiid|  Yorkshire^  Ub* 


«idiiBhire,  and  Norfolk,  had  been  hM  op  as 
patterns,  and  cited  as  examplea  ibr  the  mt 
of  the  country;  yet  thoae  were  the  rery 
eomitiea  which  would  be  moat  injured  by 
this  measure :  those  who  had  l^d  ont  thev 
capital,  who  had  ventured  to  improve  their 
land — those  were  the  men  whom  they  were 
now  abottt  to  teach  what  it  was  to  rely  up* 
on  the  faith  of  a  British  Parliament.  There 
waa  one  point  so  important  that  it  had  been 
tombed  upon  by  afanost  all  diose  who  had 
preceded  him  in  ihe  course  of  these  discus- 
sions to  which  he  must  refer,  he  meant  tho 
operation  of  this  measure  on  the  wages  of 
labour.  The  right  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
supported  the  measure  had  started  a  doc* 
trine  perfectly  norel  and  «{uito  inoonsistettt, 
as  he  thought,  with  the  boasted  doctrines 
of  free  trade.  The  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
the  Secretary  of  State  Had  stated,  that 
the  wages  of  labour  did  not  depend  on  tho 
price  of  food.  He  could  not  understand 
that  doctrine  in  a  countrr  like  this;  he 
could  understand  it  perfectly  well  in  a  coun- 
try where  labour  was  scaree,  and  employere 
were  competing  for  labour;  not  of  a  conn- 
try  like  this  where  the  labourers  were  oom^* 
peting  for  employment.  Lei  them  take 
the  case  of  America,  or  the  still  stronger 
case  of  the  island  of  Jamaica.  There  was 
no  countiy  in  which  the  labourer  more 
easily  prerided  himsdf  with  the  necessaries 
of  life  than  in  Jamaica — ^none  where  the 
employer  was  so  much  dependent  on  the 
caprice  of  the  labourer;  and  there  that 
state  of  things  existed  to  such  an  extent 
that  there  was  no  proportion  between  tho 
wages  of  labour  and  the  price  of  provisions. 
But  the  case  of  England  was  ^uito  dif- 
ferent ;  the  case  of  an  old  densely  peopled 
country,  in  which  the  population  had  been 
rapidly  increasing,  and  would  increase  in 
a  still  greater  proportion  after  diis  measure 
had  passed.  Tho  right  hon.  Bartmet  had 
referred  to  three  years*  experience  on  that 
subject ;  and  the  experience  of  three  yeare 
had  led  him  into  error  in  that  as  in  other 
respects.  Fluctuations  were  quite  possible; 
ana  under  the  influence  of  temporary  prices, 
such  as  the  formation  of  railways,  the  wages 
of  labour  and  the  price  of  provisions  might 
not  vary  together  ;  but  the  tendency  was 
uniform  in  a  country  like  this ;  in  the  long 
run  the  labourer  must  be  dependent  on 
the  employer  for  his  waflee,  and  the  em- 
plover  must  be  able  to  make  his  own  terms* 
and  to  reduce  the  wages  whenever  the 
price  of  food  should  permit  him  to  do  so. 
Great  complamt  had  been  made,  that  so 
much  of  tlMse  discuiaoiis  had  besn  taken 
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up  in  recriminatioa  and  acouBation.  He 
felt  that  he  was  not  amenable  to  that 
charge ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  a 
branch  of  the  subject  of  very  great  im- 
portance; and  he  could  not  sit  down,  al- 
though he  would  avoid  even  a  tinge  of  that 
acrimony  which  had  not  unnaturally  been 
exhilnted  by  some  hon.  Members,  without 
expressing  his  sentiments  on  that  impor- 
tant subject.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  declare,  that  he 
had  been  actuated  only  by  the  most  dis- 
interested sense  of  public  duty.  To  him 
it  was  not  necessary  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  should  make  any  such  assurance. 
He  deplored  the  policy  which  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  adopted ;  he  considered 
it  a  great  and  grievous  error  ;  but  he  felt 
the  most  entire  conviction  of  the  purity 
and  integrity  of  the  motives  which  actuated 
him.  He  did  not  say  this  for  the  purpose 
of  interposing  a  Parliamentary  shield,  un- 
der  cover  of  which  he  might  launch  his 
sarcasms  at  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  He 
said  so  simply  because  he  believed  it. 
But  while  he  imputed  to  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  nothing  more  than  error  of  judg- 
ment, it  was,  in  his  opinion,  an  enormous 
error — one  of  those  errors  which  ship- 
wrecked statesmen,  and  which  shook  States. 
He  could  not,  however,  forget  what  they 
ewed  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  He  re- 
membered the  finances  of  the  country  re- 
established ;  the  credit  of  the  country  res- 
cued from  insolvency ;  China  pacified,  and 
commercial  intercourse  placed  upon  a  per- 
manent and  satisfactory  footing ;  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Maine  boundary  upon  just 
terms;  relations  of  cordial  amity  replac- 
ing a  state  of  feverish  irritation  between 
this  country  and  France ;  tranquOlity 
at  home,  except  in  the  unfortimate  con- 
dition of  Ireland ;  and,  of  late,  our  In- 
dian empire  confirmed  by  victories  which 
had  decorated  the  standard  of  our  coun- 
try with  the  purest  laurels  conqueror  ever 
gathered  —  all  these  great  merits  he  ad- 
mitted ;  but  he  asked  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net whether  to  him  alone  was  due  all  the 
credit — ^whether  entirely  by  him  these  ad- 
vantages had  been  achieved — whether  they 
were  not  ascribable  to  the  efforts  of  that 
great  party  which  had  placed  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  in  power,  and  enabled  him  to 
wield  with  a  firm  hand  the  mighty  energies 
of  this  great  nation.  The  misfortune  of 
recent  events  was,  that  inevitably,  neces- 
sarily, he  had  broken  the  wand,  he  had 
destroyed  the  power  which  had  effected  so 
much  good ;  and  fio  «ompletdy  destroyed 


it,  that  he  could  not  isee  how  it  could  ever 
be  knit  together  again.  This  was  surely 
a  high  price  to  pay  for  a  measure  of  poli- 
tical economy.  He  deeply  regretted  that 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  should  have  taken 
a  course  which  had  created  so  wide  a 
breach  in  the  great  party  he  had  been  the 
means  of  forming,  not  only  in  that  House, 
but  in  the  country ;  but  he  was  glad  to 
take  that  opportunity  of  stating  his  opinion 
that  the  adoption  of  that  course  was  the 
result  of  an  error  in  judgment  on  the  part 
of  the  right  hon.  Uentleman,  and  one 
which  could  only  be  palliated  by  the  vast 
amount  of  service  he  had  previously  ren- 
dered to  the  country. 

M».  SHARMAN  CRAWFORD  said, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  last  addressed 
the  House  founded  his  arguments  against 
the  measure  of  the  Government  on  the 
allegation  of  the  immense  fall  which  that 
measure  would  produce  in  agricultural  pro« 
duce.  He  (Mr.  S.  Crawford)  wished  to 
remind  the  hon.  Gentleman,  and  the  other 
hon.  Members  who  took  a  similar  course  of 
argument,  that  their  reasoning  operated  in 
two  ways.  They  might  show  an  injury  to 
the  agricultural  interest  by  the  great  fall 
which  would  take  place  in  the  price  of  agri- 
cultural produce;  but  they,  at  the  same 
time,  taught  the  labouring  classes  the  im- 
mense injury  which  had  been  done  to  them, 
and  would  be  done  to  them,  by  holding  up 
the  price  of  provisions.  It  would  impress 
upon  that  class  the  feeling  which  they  had 
already,  in  a  very  strong  degree,  imbibed, 
that  this  was  a  hmdlord  question,  and  not 
a  question  of  the  nation;  and  that  by  keep- 
ing up  the  price  of  provisions  they  were 
endeavouring  to  support  the  landed  interest 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  masses  of  the 
community.  If  the  hon.  Gentleman's  ar- 
gument were  correct,  that  the  fall  of  pro- 
visions would  be  so  great,  was  he  not 
proving,  by  that  very  same  argument,  that 
the  labouring  classes  would  be  in  as  great 
a  degree  benefited  by  that  reduction  of 
price?  The  hon.  Gentleman  who  took 
that  course  of  argument  ought  to  reflect 
upon  the  injury  which  they  might  do  to  the 
interests  of  the  great  aristocracy  of  this 
country,  by  making  the  people  of  this 
country  believe  that  the  aristocracy  of  the 
country  were  hostile  to  their  interests? 
What  injury  so  great  could  be  done  to  the 
aristocracy  as  to  raise  the  opinion  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  that  the  aristocracy 
were  the  cause  of  the  miseries  they  suf- 
fered ?  Therefore,  he  would  impress  upon 
those  hon.  Members  that  they  ought  not 
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to  rest  their  aT^g;iiment8  in  opposition  to  the 
measures  of  the  GoTemment  on  the  as- 
Bomption  that  the  fall  of  produce  woold  he 
so  great;  for  the  more  thej  hased  their 
arguments  upon  that  position,  the  more 
anxiety  thej  would  create  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  that  that  measure  of  the  Go- 
Temment should  heeome  law.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  talked  of  the  importance  of 
capital.  He  admitted  that  importance; 
hut  let  the  hon.  Gentleman  recoUect  how 
capital  was  created.  It  was  created  by 
the  labour  of  the  industrious  classes;  that 
labour  was  the  origin  of  all  wealth  and 
prosperity  ;  and  therefore  those  classes 
were  entitled  to  the  highest  degree  of  re- 
spect. Would  the  argument  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman be  an  answer  to  the  starring  labourer 
who  could  not  obtain  the  provision  which  was 
necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  himself  and 
his  family  ?  Would  such  an  argument  as  that 
raise  the  aristocracy  of  England  in  the 
affections  of  the  people  ?  He  would  say, 
that  the  great  object  of  the  aristocracy  of 
this  country  should  bo  to  supply  the  people 
of  England,  the  mass  of  the  community, 
with  the  necessaries  of  life  on  the  cheap- 
est terms;  and  every  act  of  legislation 
which  would  stand  between  the  people  and 
cheap  food,  was  an  injury  which  the  people 
of  England  could  never  forget  or  forgive. 
Some  hoD.  Gentlemen  talked  of  the  wages 
of  the  labourer  falling  with  the  price  of 
provisions.  Tliat  argument  had  been  raised 
over  and  over  again,  and  it  had  been 
shown  over  and  over  again  that  wages  did 
not  fall  proportionably  with  the  price  of 
provisions.  He  would  not  contend  that 
the  price  of  provisions  might  not  operate 
in  some  degree  on  the  rate  of  wages;  but 
statistical  returns  proved  that  wages  were 
higher  in  proportion  when  the  price  of  food 
was  lower.  Therefore,  wages  were  in  a 
better  condition  when  food  was  cheap  than 
when  it  was  dear;  that  had  been  proved 
over  and  over  again  by  information  that 
could  not  be  refuted.  The  principal  rea- 
son that  had  induced  him  (Mr.  Crawford) 
to  rise  on  this  occasion,  was  to  reply  to 
certain  arguments  that  had  been  reiterated 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  and  an- 
swered over  and  over  again  with  regard  to 
the  condition  of  the  people  of  Ireland*  It 
had  been  asserted  that  there  was  no  real 
distress  in  Ireland.  He  (Mr.  Crawford)  beg- 
ged leave  to  contradict  that  assertion:  there 
was  great  distress  in  Ireland.  He  admitted 
that,  in  the  most  distressed  parts  of  Ire- 
land, the  markets  did  not  show  that  dis- 
tress iu  the  manner  which  some  persons 


might  expect.  In  some  of  the  most  dis* 
tressed  parts  of  Ireland,  the  price  of  pota- 
toes and  proviuons  had  not  risen  proporw 
tionably  to  that  distress.  Why  had  they 
not  risen  ?  Because  the  people  were  not 
in  a  condition  to  buy  food.  The  people 
who  depended  npon  their  own  produce, 
being  deprived  of  it,  could  not  go  into  the 
market  to  buy  prodnee;  hot  in  the  paK 
of  Ireland  where  the  people  were  in  a 
condition  to  buy  produce,  as  a  snbetitote 
for  the  loss  of  their  potatoes,  the  maiketa 
had  risen  to  an  intolerable  pitch.  He 
would  refer,  for  instance,  to  the  market  of 
Belfast,  and  to  that  part  of  Ireland.  In 
Belfast  the  market  had  risen  to  5m.  and 
5f .  Sd.  per  cwt. — a  price  which  should  bo 
a  starvation  price;  oats  had  risen  to  10«.» 
and  oatmeal  had  risen  to  7s.  Within  the 
kst  few  days,  a  meeting  was  called  in  the 
town  of  Downaatrick,  for  the  pmpose  of 
providing  food  for  the  distressed  inhabit- 
ants; and  a  resolution  was  passed,  that  the 
unusually  high  price  of  potatoes,  which 
was  likely  to  increase  during  the  summer 
months,  was  such  as  to  call  for  public  at- 
tention. Here  was  a  proof  that,  in  the 
very  best  part  of  Ireland,  where  labour  was 
best  requited,  the  distress  was  great;  and 
if  distress  existed  in  that  part  of  Ireland 
where  people  were  in  so  miKh  better  a  con- 
dition than  in  other  parts,  what  must  be 
be  the  distress  in  those  other  parts  where 
neither  wages  nor  employment  could  he 
supplied?  He  would  unhesitatingly  say, 
that  distress  to  a  vast  degree  was  almost 
universally  prevalent  in  Ireland;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  he  admitted  that,  from  the 
causes  he  had  stated,  the  markets  in  some 
places  did  not  exhibit  distress  in  that  de- 
gree that  might  be  expected.  He  (Mr. 
Crawford)  al^  unhesitatingly  stated  it  to 
be  his  opinion,  that  it  was  the  interest  of 
all  classes  that  cheap  food  should  be  sup- 
plied to  both  English  and  Irish.  lie 
agreed  with  the  general  feeling  of  the 
people,  that  this  could  be  considered  as 
nothing  but  a  landlord  question;  and  he 
(Mr.  Crawford)  felt  that  the  landlords  coohl 
never  have  a  just  security  for  their  exist- 
ence and  prosperity,  except  it  was  founded 
on  the  prosperity  of  the  people.  He  (Mr. 
Crawford)  was  of  opinion  there  would  he 
no  reduction  in  the  price  of  produce  which 
could  not  be  compensated  for  by  a  fair  rcdoe- 
tion  of  rents  by  tne  landlord.  At  the  same 
time,  he  did  not  expect  that  a  very  great 
reduction  of  rents  would  be  necessary.  lie 
thought  the  improvements  that  would  be 
effected  in  producing  agriculitiral  prodnee 
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would  be  such  as  to  render  very  little  re- 
duction necessary.  As  a  landlord,  he  (Mr. 
Crawford)  did  not  care  what  the  reduction 
might  be  that  would  be  necessary.  He 
ahould  not  stand  against  the  true  interests 
of  the  people  and  the  nation;  and  let  the 
landlords  he  affected  by  it  as  they  might,  he 
felt  it  was  his  duty  to  give  all  the  support 
in  his  power — ^not  only  as  an  Irish  proprie- 
tor, but  as  an  English  representative — to 
the  measure  proposed  by  Her  Majesty's 
GoYemment. 

Mr.  F.  SCOTT  said,  four  months  had 
now  elapsed  since  those  measures  had  been 
introduced,  and  he  had  waited  patiently  in 
the  expectation  that  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters would  have  giyen  some  other  reason 
for  bringing  them  into  that  House,  than 
those  which  had  been  successfully  com- 
bated by  those  very  Gentlemen,  when  pro- 
positions of  a  similar  nature  emanated  from 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  usually  sat  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House.  He  had  expected 
that  some  reason  would  have  been  given 
for  the  change  which  had  come  over  the 
minds  of  those  right  hon.  Gentlemen,  and 
which  should  induce  them  to  falsify  all 
their  professions,  to  abandon  all  their 
former  opinions,  and  cause  them  to  turn 
renegades  to  those  opinions,  the  free  ex- 
pression of  which  had  obtained  them  l^eir 
seats.  He  had  seen  nothing  happen  during 
any  month  of  the  present  year  which  could 
induce  him  to  say  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen had  been  wrong  in  the  whole  of 
their  anterior  policy  upon  the  Com  Laws. 
Undoubtedly  they  had  raised  the  cry  of 
famine  in  Ireland,  knowing  well  that  no 
Gentleman  in  that  House  could  hear  that 
cry  without  feeling  a  deep  sympathy  for 
those  who  were  labouring  under  the  pres- 
sure of  want ;  but  he  did  not  think  that 
they  had  successfully  proved  that  case. 
Their  defence  of  the  measure — a  measure 
which  was  wholly  uncalled  for — ^was  full  of 
inconsistencies.  They  had  put  it  forth, 
that  the  supply  of  grain  in  this  country 
had  been  for  some  years  insufficient  for 
the  supply  of  the  people.  Why,  the  re- 
turns which  were  on  the  Table  of  the 
House  proved  that  the  supply  of  com  had 
l>een  f uUy  adequate  to  feed  even  our  largely 
increasing  population.  Then  they  were 
told  that  our  acres  did  not  grow  with  the 
population.  He  maintained  that  in  Ca- 
nada and  in  Australia  our  acres  grew  far 
faster  than  the  population — those,  and 
other  possessions  of  the  Crown,  were  wait- 
ing to  pour  in  their  wheat  into  our  markets, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  ever 
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ready  to  receive  a  large  supply  of  our  sur- 
plus labour.  Under  die  protective  system 
our  agriculturists  had  doubled  the  produce 
of  the  soil.  True,  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department  said,  that  under 
that  system  wages  were  low  in  Dorsetshire; 
but  he  knew  that  in  his  own  county  the 
rate  of  wages  was  double  what  it  had  been 
stated  to  be  in  Dorset.  But  if  protection 
lowered  wages  in  Dorsetshire,  what  was  it 
that  raised  them  in  Lincolnshire,  and  other 
counties  he  might  name  ?  It  was  said  that 
protection  left  barren  the  downs  of  Wilt- 
shire ;  ay,  but  it  drained  the  fens  of  Lin- 
colnshire, and  fertilised  the  hills  of  Scot- 
land. It  was  said,  that  protection  swelled 
the  pockets  of  the  landlords;  and  yet  those 
who  said  this,  had  stated  also  that  there 
was  no  investment  which  brought  so  small 
a  return  as  an  investment  in  land.  It  was 
alleged  that  it  interfered  with  the  commerce 
and  intermpted  the  manufactures  of  the 
country;  but  when  had  commerce  and  ma- 
nufactures made  such  rapid  strides  as  in 
the  last  fifteen  years?  When  had  profits 
been  so  great,  or  when  had  machinery  dis- 
placed so  much  human  labour  ?  And,  lastly, 
they  were  compelled  to  say,  that  the  pro- 
tective system  rendered  prices  unsteady. 
What  were  the  facts  ?  Why,  it  was  proved 
by  returns  then  on  the  Table  of  the  House, 
that  in  no  country  in  Europe  had  the  price 
of  com  been  so  steady  as  in  England.  How 
was  it  possible  they  could  be  asked  to  give 
their  support  to  a  measure  which  required 
to  be  defended  by  such  inconsistent  argu- 
ments ?  To  defeat  the  measure,  at  least  to 
upset  all  the  arguments  by  which  it  was 
supported,  it  was  only  necessary  to  revert 
to  those  used  by  the  right  hon.  Baronets 
now  sitting  on  the  Treasury  benches,  when 
they  so  successfully  opposed  the  continued 
Motions  brought  forward  by  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite.  This  question  was  professed 
to  have  been  brought  forward  in  conse- 
quence of  the  condition  of  Ireland.  Now, 
he  sympathised  deeply  with  the  sufferings 
of  Ireland,  as  an  integral  portion  of  tho 
British  Empire;  but  this  measure  was  cal- 
culated to  cause  increased  detriment  to 
that  country,  and  to  deprive  her  of  many 
advantages  she  now  possessed.  But  they 
had  failed  to  show  any  connexion  between 
the  disease  which  afflicted  Ireland,  and  the 
remedy  proposed ;  for  the  disease  was  im- 
mediate, and  the  remedy  was  remote.  How 
could  they  maintain,  too,  protection  to  the 
manufacturing  interest  to  the  extent  of  ten 
or  fifteen  per  cent;  and  yet,  when  hus- 
bandry employed  more  than  double  the 
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number  of  peof^  caplojed  is  tibe  mSk^  ihm 
fioen,  die  wooUea,  ttd  Uie  eottoa  Indeit 
deiftire  it  of  all  proteetioB  at  the  eiqiiim- 
tk/n  of  three  jean,  aad  gime  it  a  rcry  mo- 
derate proieetion  during  the  eontiiiiiaaee  of 
those  three  jean  !  If  proteetioB  was  bad 
for  ao J  interest,  it  iraa  had  for  aO  ;  and  aD 
the  Und  asked  vaa,  erenhanded  jostiee  for 
all;  and  that  thej  tmsled  thej  should  ob- 
tain. He  knew  the  agrienkimsta  of  ^is 
eonntrj  veil,  and  his  belief  was,  that  in  no 
class  of  the  eommnnitj  was  there  more  in- 
telligenee;  whilst  he  was  persoaded  that 
there  were  no  men  more  willing  to  bear 
their  fair  share  of  the  pnblie  bordens,  or  to 
make  anj  saerifice  for  the  pnUie  weaL 
He  beliered  that  when  the  Gorervneat 
sought  to  interfere  with  protection  to  agri- 
colture,  thej  were  abont  to  distort  and 
disable  one  of  the  strongest  limbs  of  the 
State.  Bj  the  present  measvre,  thej  were 
about  to  fetter  agricnltnre,  and  moek  the 
farmer  with  compensatbn ;  and  baring 
stripped  him  naked,  expose  him  to  be  the 
laughing-stoek  of  all  the  worid.  If  thej 
were  to  hare  free  competition,  let  them 
hare  it  free  and  fistr.  Let  them  use  malt 
for  the  fattening  of  cattle— let  them  be 
free  of  the  malt  tax,  and  kt  them,  without 
stint,  coltirate  their  land  as  thej  liked- 
bt  them  cultirato  tobacco  and  other  pro- 
ductions likelj  to  jield  an  adequate  retom 
to  the  grower.  But  then  it  might  be  said, 
**  We  cannot  afford  to  make  so  great  a  sa- 
crifice of  revenue."  But  the  corn-grower 
was  sacrificed  all  the  time,  and  his  interests 
diftrcgardcd.  He  begged  of  the  Gorem- 
ment  to  make  another  sacrifice,  and  render 
the  agriculturist  justice  for  the  injustice  it 
had  inflicted  upon  him.  The  present  was 
not  a  question  of  merel j  landlord  and  tenant, 
but  a  question*  and  a  material  question, 
that  affected  alike  the  artificer,  the  opera- 
tire,  and  the  manufacturer.  These  wer« 
times  of  significant  moment,  when  iron, 
steel,  and  fire,  were  taking  the  phuse  of 
muscle,  bono,  and  sinew.  Thej  were  legis- 
lating too  much  for  furnaces,  and  too  little 
for  land.  Thej  were  displacing  the  labour 
and  the  sweat  of  man's  brow,  and  replacing 
it  bj  infant  toil  and  premature  decrepitude. 
The  present  wore  not  times  when  a  Go- 
vernment ought  to  take  further  measures 
to  dispbco  further  labour,  or  to  adopt  anj 
course  that  might  have  the  effect  of  reduc- 
ing agricultural  and  other  Ubour,  bj  throw- 
ing the  poorer  soils  out  of  cultivation,  and 
tlius  leaving  it  to  the  dictate  of  the  manu- 
fai'turer  to  »ottlu  what  amount  of  wages  it 
might  suit  his  caprice  to  give  (  and  idso  to 
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with  a  hoetfle  tariff,  aad  CUna,  widii 
we  had  sack  eztcMve  mereaatfle  tnamm^ 
tioBs.  Mneh  had  beca  aaid  aheet  iht  es- 
pediencj  of  rededng  the  dnftj  i^iB 
the  artaeks  that  entmd  into  | 
sumption,  and  were  to  be 
of  life;  bttt  im 
of  what  attidea  cmU  be  s^led  Be- 
he  wodd  uiquire  whether  tan 
waanot  a  neeeasery  article  of  life*  It  vna 
quite  tree  it  was  not  an  artiele  of  eaimial 
oonsnmption  (he  wished  it  waa  ao) ;  bat  if 
the  dnt J  of  22o  peri 
taken  off^  it  would  be  areal  1 
of  great  benefit,  and  tmd  to  ia^rofe  the 
mcwala  and  eondnoe  to  the  eonfoct  of  the 
humbler  dasseo.  The  redaetien  ef  the 
dnt  J  on  tea  would  also  tend  to  the  proa- 
peritj  of  our  Cohniies,  as  it  weald  «b> 
donbtedlj  cause  an  increased  ^^tm^mA  for 
sugar.  But  then  again,  it  would  be  aaid 
that  the  requiiemenU  of  the  State  cenld 
not  afford  so  great  a  redaction  of  revcnae 
as  that  which  would  ensue  from  the  total 
abolition  of  the  dutj  oa  tea  (  and  that  a 
measure  so  likelj  to  be  productive  of  ad- 
vantage not  onl  J  to  great  elaas  of  the  eoat- 
mnnitj,  but  to  our  colonial  poaseoBaoaa, 
could  not  be  carried  out.  Surelj  this  ar- 
gument was  a  proof  that  this  ao  asnch 
talked  of  "  free  trade**  waa  a  boon  te 
foreign  countries,  and  waa  eaimlated  te  tel 
against  our  own  Coloniea,  If  free  trade 
were  to  be  introduced  at  all«  let  it  teaa  te 
our  own  Colonies,  and  not  to  aliena  aad 
strangers.  He  dionki  like  veij  rnaA  te 
know  how  this  baatard  free  tnde  weald 
affect  the  Colonies.  The  sttoeeis  of  oitr  ee- 
lonial  possessions,  in  his  opinion,  depeadbd 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  mainteaaaoe  of 
protection.  Our  colonial  posaessiona  waie 
the  most  extensive  in  the  world,  ead  it  waa 
a  matter  of  the  first  importance  that  ther 
should  be  bound  to  as  b  j  ties  of  leciproeu 
advantages,  as  weU  as  bj  intenatioaal 
kws.  Had  Mr.  Pitt  lived,  he  woold  have 
urged*  as  that  great  state«naa  the  elder 
Mr.  Pitt  had  done,  the  importanee  of  aach 
a  proceeding.  What  had  the  latter  said» 
speakmg  of  the  Colonies — 

"  Wo  harp  boand  our  Colonies  hj  our  Uwi,  our 
ti»|niUtionii,  our  trade,  our  luirigauoa,  ottr  msaii- 
bctaissp  aad  ovifjthiDf ;  aad  how  eaa  «e  f  ~ 
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prolootion  f — I  oare  not  whether  by  a  military 
fi>roe,  or  protection  in  the  every-day  transactions 
between  the  mother  country  and  the  in&nt  State 
in  commerce — ^but  how  can  wo  compel  obedience 
if  we  abandon  protection  ?  If  the  Colonies  fall, 
they  will  &11  like  a  strong  man  embracing  the 
pillars  of  the  State,  and  pulling  down  in  their 
ruin  all  constitutional  law." 

It  was  his  opinion,  that  as  long  as  Eng- 
land enjoyed  the  colonial  trade  she  at  pre- 
sent possessed,  it  would  he  little  short  of 
madness  to  hazard,  hy  the  introduction  of 
such  a  measure  as  that  now  proposed,  the 
connection  hetween  the  mother  country 
and  her  possessions.  Let  them  see  what 
Canada  would  say :  *'  You  impose  rules 
and  restrictions  on  mo ;  you  quarter  troops 
upon  me,  and  when  I  ask  leave  to  send  you 
all  I  have  to  send — ^my  wheat  and  my  tim- 
ber— ^you  reply,  the'^altic  is  near  at  hand, 
and  we  will  rather  take  timher  from  it;  it 
is  true,  you  are  mild  and  meek,  and  the 
Baltic  is  unstable,  but  still  we  would  ra- 
ther deal  with  it."  Thus  it  would  be  with 
the  West  Indies,  and  thus  it  would  be  with 
Australia,  which  fain  would  be  made  the 
receptacle  for  the  villany  of  this  country, 
without  giving  it  any  countervailing  ad- 
vantages. This  would  be  the  feeling  which 
would  be  excited  throughout  the  Colonies, 
if  a  measure  tending  to  withdraw  protec- 
tion received  the  sanction  of  the  Legis- 
lature. If  they  were  resolved  to  have  free 
trade,  let  them  have  free  trade  with  the 
Colonies,  and  thus  maintain  their  commer- 
^nd  maritime  superiority  to  any  other 
the  world,  JI(i  bdiL^ved  tht 
iiberto  with  respect  tu  tho  pro- 
Hal  m(?asurc9  WMi  that  tlierc 
I  dereliction  ^ '  "^ty  on  the 


the  country,  by  a  strange  coalition  of  dis- 
cordant and  distrusting  parties. 

Lord  BROOKE  said,  ho  intended  to 
give  his  vote  against  the  measure  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  and  he  must  contend 
that  on  the  first  showing  of  it  the  princi- 
ples involved  in  it  were  such  as  to  well  war- 
rant the  most  strenuous  opposition  on  the 
part  of  hon.  Members  in  that  House.  The 
present  measure  was  proposed  as  an  expe- 
riment; but  he  considered  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  not  justified  in  trying  experi- 
ments which  might  be  attended  with  the 
most  injurious  and  disastrous  effects.  It 
was  an  old  saying  that  a  man's  character 
might  be  known  from  the  company  with 
which  he  associated  ;  and  applying  this 
test  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  with 
reference  to  the  present  measure,  he  found 
that  his  coadjutors  in  its  support  in  this 
country  were  men  of  the  most  extreme 
opinions;  and  in  Ireland  its  most  strenuous 
advocates  might  be  found  among  those  who 
were  clamorous  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union. 
He  did  not  attribute  to  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet any  sympathy  with  the  extreme  opin- 
ions of  these  persons  ;  but  he  regretted  to 
see  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  co-operating 
with  such  individuals  in  promoting  mea- 
sures, the  success  of  which  they  believed 
would  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  own 
extreme  principles.  The  right  hon.  Home 
Secretary  had  said  that  one  great  object  of 
this  measure  was  to  prevent  fluctoations  is 
prioc  :  bat  betwi^en  177(.'  and  ITtKI,  Ar 
f]ti{3tuiitLonn  ill  tliu  priL'c  of  wht^t  1 
m»di  more  cnnftirlcrablc  than  tmdcr 
presonl  system  of  Com  Laws.  Ji  < 
not,  therefore,  be  haiJ  wjtb  juAtioeAit#i9 
present  Com  Lawn  bad  boeti  the  ^ownr  ^g 
thin  fluctuation.  II  r  would  jnvf  hm  Imm^ 
opposition  to  the  BUI*  wlntili  ittf 
irould  most  Injunoud^  j 
of  landlordf,  ' 
ployed  in  i 
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they  had  never  heen  answered  by  Her  Ma- 
jcsby*s  Ministers,  that  notwithstanding  there 
might  he  distress  in  Ireland,  that  distress 
did  not  exist  to  the  extent  represented  by 
the  Government ;  and  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  a  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  which 
was  not  to  take  effect  for  three  years  to 
come  could  ameliorate  a  present  pressure 
in  Ireland.  That  House  was  now  called 
on  to  vote  for  a  measure,  which  no  coun- 
try under  heaven  had  ever  thought  fit  to 
adopt.  They  had  been  told  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  were  in  favour  of  free 
trade  ;  but  the  soundness  of  that  assertion 
he  begged  most  distinctly  to  deny,  and  he 
believed  that  the  measure  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  found  in  operation  not  only 
injurious  to  the  agriculturists,  but  also  to 
the  poor  man.  The  country  had  been  de- 
ceived, for  the  Prime  Minister,  instead  of 
conducting  the  Government  on  the  princi- 
ples which  he  formerly  professed,  had 
changed  his  policy.  But  the  protectionists, 
though  deserted  by  the  Minister,  had  still 
a  leader  deserving  of  their  confidence;  they 
were  not  dismayed,  but  would  stick  to  the 
last  plank  until  the  vessel  foundered. 

Mr.  SEYMER  wished,  as  a  representa- 
tive of  an  agricultural  district  in  this  now 
no-longer-to-be  agricultural  country,  to  ad- 
dress a  few  words  to  the  House.  It  had 
been  stated  by  his  hon.  Colleague  in  the 
representation  of  Dorsetshire,  that  in  those 
cases  where  the  money  wages  of  the  la- 
bourers were  7«.  a  week,  the  labourer  also 
received  an  additional  allowance,  such  as 
house-rent  and  fuel  free;  and  he  estimated 
the  whole  actual  wages  received  as  amount- 
ing to  9f .  a  week.  The  right  hon.  the 
Home  Secretary  had,  however,  misunder- 
stood that  statement,  and  had  argued  that 
the  money  wages  being  7$.  a  week,  there 
were  to  be*  deducted  from  that  1$.  6d,  for 
house-rent,  by  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man reduced  the  labourer  s  wages  to  5«. 
6(1.  or  6«.  a  week.  This  was  a  mbtake  on 
the  part  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and 
was  contrary  to  what  his  hon.  Colleague 
stated,  as  he  (Mr.  Sermer),  sittbg  near 
at  the  time,  could  testify  to.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  remuneration  of  the 
labourer  was  as  high  as  he  could  wish;  but 
he  had  yet  to  learn  how  the  measure  of  the 
Government  could  operate  as  any  remedy  in 
reference  to  low  wages.  Ho  gave  every 
credit  to  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Shaftesbury  (Mr.  Sheridan)  for  his  exer- 
tions in  the  cause  of  the  labourer;  and  he 
^as  glad  that  that  hon.  Gentleman  thought 

they  (the  protectionists)  did,  and  would 


vote  with  them  on  this  occasion.  If  he 
(Mr.  Seymer)  could  agree  with  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Home  Secretary,  that  the 
inevitable  tendency  of  low  prices  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  labourer — ^if  he  did  not 
believe  that  there  was  a  broken  link  in  the 
argument  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
thought  so  conclusive — if  he  did  not  know 
that  in  those  countries  from  which  cheap 
com  would  come,  the  condition  of  the  li- 
bourer  was  inferior  in  every  respect  to  that 
of  the  English  labourer — ^he  might  be  in- 
duced to  vote  with  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man on  the  present  occasion.  Having  said 
this  much,  he  would  address  a  few  words  to 
those  hon.  Members  upon  his  side  of  the 
House  who  supported  the  measure  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  It  was  by  the 
votes  of  those  Gentlemen,  the  friends  of 
agriculture  as  he  was  willing  to  believe 
them,  that  the  present  measure  must  be 
carried.  There  had  been  no  great  change 
in  the  position  of  political  parties  in  this 
country.  The  Anti-Com-Law  League  had 
been  remarkably  unsuccessful  in  their  elec- 
tions. The  one  great  exception  of  which 
they  boasted  was  mainly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  well-deserved  popularity  of  the  noble 
Lord,  who  on  that  occasion  consented  to 
be  their  candidate;  therefore  he  contended 
that  if  this  question  was  carried  at  all,  it 
must  be  carried  by  the  votes  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers on  his  side  of  the  House,  *'  friends*'  of 
agriculture.  The  question  he  would  ask 
these  hon.  Gentlemen  was  this :  wouU 
they  have  supported  this  measure  had  it 
been  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  London  ?  Some  of  them  had  sud 
they  would  not  have  supported  him;  "but,** 
said  they,  **  we  have  confidence  in  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  and  we  have  not  confidence 
in  the  noble  Lord."  Let  the  House  have 
a  clear  understanding  upon  the  principal 
point  of  difference  between  them.  When 
they  said  they  had  no  personal  objection  to 
the  noble  Lord,  he  agreed  with  than  there 
were  nothing  in  his  personal  character  to 
justify  any  personal  objection.  His  objec- 
tions were  of  a  purely  political  character. 
The  great  Conservative  pftrty  withheld  their 
confidence  from  the  noble  Lord,  becaoae 
they  differed  from  his  political  views,  more 
especially  at  the  last  election,  becaue  thej 
thought  they  perceived  in  his  meaaoret  » 
tendency — merely  a  tendency — to  the  doc- 
trines of  free  trade.  And  were  thev  to 
support  or  give  their  confidenee  to  the  nght 
hon.  Baronet,  when  he  absolutely  propoaed 
this  very  measure,  the  mere  tendencT  to 
which  waa  a  reaaoQ  for  their  withhoUiog 
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their  confidence  from  the  noble  Lord  ?  The 
hon.  Gentlemen  would  perhaps  say,  "  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  is  such  a  delightful  Mi- 
nister for  keeping  up  the  price  of  the  Three 
per  Cents.*'  That  might  be  a  very  im- 
portant advantage.  He  (Mr.  Seymer)  was 
afraid  country  gentlemen  were  not  so 
much  concerned  as  they  wished  to  be  in 
the  doubtless  important  question;  but  the 
political  character  and  consistency  of  pub- 
lic men  were  of  still  greater  importance, 
for  unless  that  were  kept  up,  in  the  long 
run  they  would  not  be  able  to  keep  up  the 
price  of  the  Three  per  Cents.  Having  said 
this  much  upon  the  general  question  of  con- 
fidence, he  would  address  one  or  two  more 
interpellations  to  hon.  Gentlemen  on  his 
side  the  House  upon  the  arguments  by 
which  they  were  enabled  to  support  the 
right  hon.  Baronet's  measures.  One  ar- 
gument, of  great  weight,  which  they  used 
was,  that  there  might  be  a  reduction  in 
price,  but  that  was  made  up  by  increased 
production.  He  did  not  know  whether  hon. 
Gentlemen  were  aware,  but  he  believed  it 
to  be  true,  in  his  neighbourhood  at  least, 
that  those  persons  who  were  good  farmers 
had  the  most  sympathy,  but  those  who  were 
yery  bad  farmers  got  no  sympathy,  let  them 
grow  as  heavy  crops  of  com  as  in  this  un- 
certain climate  it  was  safe  to  grow.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  would  understand  him  when  he 
said  that  the  heaviest  and  best  crops  were 
most  liable  to  injury  from  the  uncertainty 
of  the  climate.  During  last  summer  he 
saw  some  of  the  most  splendid  crops  of  com 
laid  flat  and  rotting  upon  the  ground  in  a 
very  short  time.  How  were  these  farmers 
to  be  compensated  for  the  loss  of  price  by 
increased  production?  And  it  was  this 
uncertainty  which  distinguished  agricul- 
ture so  much  from  manufactures.  The 
manufacturer  bought  a  bale  of  cotton, 
he  put  it  into  his  mill,  and  he  was 
quite  certain  it  would  produce  a  given 
number  of  yards  of  calico  ;  if  he  over- 
stocked the  market  it  was  his  own  fault, 
but  his  stock  would  keep  good.  But 
what  was  the  case  of  agriculture  ?  Why, 
in  spite  of  his  farming,  and  of  the  ex- 
pense to  which  he  had  gone,  all  his  hopes 
of  a  crop  were  blighted  by  five  hours'  rain 
or  wind,  and  he  sighed  in  vain  for  a  return 
for  his  labour  and  capital.  Yet  it  was 
said,  "  You  must  apply  exactly  the  same 
principle  to  agriculture  as  to  manufac- 
tures. He  did  not  say  this  was  a  proof 
that  different  principles  should  be  applied; 
but  it  was  an  d  priori  argument  that  two 
lines  of  business,  placed  under  such  differ- 
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ent  circumstances,  should  not  be  legislated 
for  exactly  upon  the  same  principles.  This 
uncertainty  of  agriculture  had  always  ap- 
peared to  him  a  justification  of  that  shding- 
scale  which  was  now  abandoned  by  its 
author.  The  sliding-scale  appeared  to 
him  to  provide  that  the  farmer  should  not 
be  ruined  by  a  succession  of  bad  crops  and 
low  prices;  at  the  same  time  it  stepped  in 
and  said,  **  You  shall  not,  in  consequence 
of  your  bad  crops,  raise  the  price  to  such  a 
decree  as  will  injure  the  consumer."  Its 
operation  was  to  allow  foreign  corn  to 
come  in  in  proportion  to  the  scarcity.  It 
struck  a  happy  balance  between  the  in- 
terests of  the  home  grower  and  the  con- 
sumer; and  although  it  had  been  abandoned 
by  its  author,  it  was  upon  the  whole  suited 
to  our  condition.  On  this  point  he  was 
aware  he  should  be  met  by  the  political 
economists.  It  was  a  great  misfortune  to 
the  political  economists  that  the  discussion 
of  this  question  had  arisen,  for  they  had 
for  some  time  past  been  losing  ground. 
Their  doctrines,  as  applied  to  practical  le- 
gislation, had  been  losing  ground.  The 
strong  hold  which  they  had  from  ancient  ha- 
bit in  that  House,  was  shaken.  They  had 
abandoned  their  principles  with  regard  to 
mines,  railway  legislation,  and  labour  in 
factories;  but  they  were  seeking  to  apply 
them  in  all  their  integrity  to  cora^  Ad- 
mitting the  tmth  of  the  doctrines  of  politi- 
cal economy  (and  that  was  admitting  a 
great  deal),  it  appeared  to  him  those  who 
held  them  were  not  agreed  upon  their  defi- 
nitions. One  man  who  wrote  one  book 
would  give  one  set  of  definitions,  whilst 
another  would  give  a  different  set ;  and 
they  had  no  agreement.  Their  terms  were 
not  defined,  their  axioms  were  not  univer- 
sal, and  their  elementary  propositions  were 
not  proved.  It  was  a  great  question  whe- 
ther their  doctrines  were  applicable  to  this 
country.  The  political  economists  and  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  who  represented  their 
opinions,  said,  "  The  principles  of  free 
trade  are  principles  of  common  sense;" 
but  did  **  common  sense"  ever  anticipate 
the  case  of  a  nation  with  a  debt  of  700 
millions,  the  interest  of  which  common 
honesty  required  us  to  pay  ?  Then  they 
said,  **  Every  country  ought  to  stand  upon 
its  natural  advantages,  and  we  must  have 
a  natural  state  of  trade."  What  were  the 
natural  advantages  of  England?  It  pos- 
sessed abundance  of  coal  and  iron,  and  a 
temperate  moist  climate.  There  was  no 
room  for  com  growing  here.  This,  in 
former  days,  was  the  opinion  of  the  politi- 
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cal  economistSi  when  they  did  not  think 
their  doctrines  would  ever  be  brought  into 
practical  operation.  Thej  used  to  say 
this  ought  not  to  bo  a  wheat-growing  coun- 
try, the  climate  and  soil  not  being  adapted 
for  it :  now,  when  they  were  nearer  their 
object,  they  told  us  all  these  free>trade 
measures  were  brought  forward  with  the 
yiew  of  doing  good  to  all  classes  of  the 
community,  and  the  agriculturists  among 
them.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that 
the  language  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
with  regard  to  commercial  treaties,  had  of 
late  savoured  of  the  sour  grapes.  He  re- 
collccted  the  time  when  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet was  most  anxious  to  entev  into 
them;  but  as  soon  as  he  found  he  could 
not  he  said,  ''Never  mind  the  exports, 
but  only  the  imports — ^the  exports  will  take 
care  of  themselves."  Were  not  our  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  better  judges 
than  the  right  hon.  Baronet  on  this  sub- 
ject ?  Suppose  the  French  conquered  Mo- 
rocco, there  was  a  probability  that  some 
new  regulations  would  be  made  with  Eng- 
land with  respect  to  Morocco.  What 
would  the  merchants  and  manufacturers 
do  ?  They  would  go  to  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  beg  attention  to  what  was  going  on. 
If  the  principles  of  free  trade  were  worth 
anything,  it  did  not  signify  so  long  as  we 
were  allowed  to  import  the  produce  of 
Morocco  what  restrictions  the  French 
might  introduce  into  Morocco  upon  Bri- 
tish commerce.  As  practical  men,  he 
begged  the  House  not  to  be  imposed  upon 
by  the  scientific  jargon  of  the  political 
economists.  One  other  point  he  wished 
to  touch  upon — ^the  prospect  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  wages  under  a  system  of  free  trade. 
The  great  argument  which  was  formerly 
used  by  the  free  traders  was,  "  We  are  now 
in  a  critical  state  of  manufacturing  indus- 
try— the  foreigner  is  running  us  very  hard 
— we  want  to  get  cheap  bread  in  order  to 
lower  the  cost  of  production."  What  was 
the  meaning  of  **  lowering  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction?" ^Vhy,  lowering  wages,  to  be 
sure  !  Now  it  was  said  that  trade  in  com 
would  give  a  steady  export  for  our  manu- 
factures. When  we  could  command  the 
seasons,  wo  should  have  a  steady  trade  in 
com*  and  not  till  then.  Admitting  that 
the  measure  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
passed,  and  that  wo  got  our  com  from 
foreign  countries,  he  presumed  the  trade 
would  follow  its  natural  course,  and  that 
thoHO  fureignern  who  could  supply  us  cheap- 
est would  supply  us  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
British  agriculturist.     It  was  said  that  we 


could  not  be  rendered  independent  of  fo> 
reign  supplies.  He  had  no  objeotiona  to  % 
reciprocity  with  foreign  nations ;  bat  he 
thought  that  when  persons  said  we  eonld 
not  be  independent  of  foreign  natbns,  ther 
forgot  the  Colonies.  He  thought  that  if 
the  Colonies  were  properly  attended  to»  we 
might  be  rendered  independent  of  other 
countries ;  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  himself  at  one  time  en- 
tertained a  similar  idea,  and  contemplated 
a  sort  of  English  ZoUverein ;  bat  that  idea 
had  been  altogether  forgotten.  If  the  pore 
principles  of  free  trade  were  estaUisiied, 
of  what  use,  he  would  ask,  were  oar  Colo- 
nies? In  such  a  case,  all  that  we  shoald 
require  would  be  a  few  stations  for  oar 
shipping;  that  is  to  say,  in  case  we  retiuned 
any  commercial  marine  after  such  an  oc* 
currence.  For  with  such  a  state  of  things, 
our  Colonies  would  be  a  useless  and  oxpen- 
sive  burden  to  the  mother  coontry.  The 
next  subject  to  which  he  shoald  allude,  was 
one  that  had  been  very  frequently  brooght 
forward  as  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
the  Com  Laws — he  meant,  the  failure  in 
the  potato  crop.  He  never  had  underrated 
the  importance  of  that  faOnre  in  the  po- 
tato crop;  and  in  his  opinion,  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  case  of  protection.  He 
never  thought  so,  and  he  never  undemled 
the  importance  of  the  faUare  in  the  potato 
crop  ;  and  he  could  add,  that  he  thought 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  right  when  he 
propofkod  to  meet  the  apprehended  scareitj 
by  opening  the  ports.  In  his  own  neigh- 
bournood,  potatoes  were  selling  at  the  osual 
price  ;  but  that  £sct  did  not  ^ter  his  opin- 
ion of  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  nght 
Baronet  to  open  the  ports;  for  when  he 
considered  the  position  in  which  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  was  at  that  time  placed,  with 
accounts  constantly  reaching  him  from  all 
parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  No- 
vember last,  and  having  the  responsibility 
of  providing  food  for  so  many,  and  of  pre- 
serving tranquillity  in  the  oonntij,  he 
thonght  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  peiw 
fectly  justified  in  the  proposition  which  ha 
made  to  open  the  ports,  as  a  preparation 
against  apprehended  scarcity  from  a  failnre 
in  the  potato  crops.  But  if  he  thoogkl 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  justified,  what 
was  he  to  think  of  his  CoUcagoet  who  over* 
mied  him?  They  maat  have  been  in  No- 
vember last  strong  protectionists — stronger 
than  he  (Mr.  Seymcr)  shoald  have  been 
under  similar  circumstances ;  and  he  need 
not  remind  the  Hoose  that  those  Gentle- 
men were  now  the  advocntoe  of  n  total  abo- 
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litioii  of  tha  Com  Laws  aften  the  expira- 
tion ef  three  yeani.  He  did  not  mean  to 
impute  motives  to  those  Colleagues  of  the 
ri^t  hon.  Baronet  i  no  one  would  dare  to 
impute  imworthy  motives  to  the  nohle  Duke 
in  another  place,  who  approved  of  that 
ohange ;  hut  he  eoiild  not  understand  their 
conduet.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  ex- 
pressed his  opinion,  that  if  he  opened  the 
ports  on  that  oeeasion,  he  would  not  close 
them  again;  and  in  that  opinion  he  thought 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  wrong.  The 
light  hon.  Baronet  had  admitted  that 
changes  had  taken  place  in  his  opinion 
since  his  first  introduction  of  the  question, 
and  in  that  respect  he  illustrated  a  well- 
known  prinoiple  in  human  nature,  accord- 
ing to  whioh  persons  hecame  attached  to 
that  fbr  which  they  had  made  sacrifices; 
and  he  helieved  that  the  sacrifices  which 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  made  with  re- 

rto  this  question,  had  heen  greater 
was  anticipated.  He  hrought  for- 
ward the  measure  on  the  ground  of  policy; 
hut  he  found  himself  opposed  hy  240  Mem- 
hers  of  that  House,  and  then  he  raised  it 
into  a  question  of  justice  ;  and  if  he  found 
hereafter  that  the  opposition  to  it  in  ano- 
ther place  should  be  still  more  determined 
than  that  which  it  had  met  with  in  this 
House,  he  might  raise  it,  as  some  reverend 
orators  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  had  done, 
into  a  religious  question.  But  whatever 
might  he  the  changes  in  the  views  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  the  question  itself  remained 
the  same.  It  was  no  more  a  question  of 
religion  or  justice  now  than  it  was  last 
year.  It  was  a  question  involving  great 
commercial  and  social  considerations,  but 
was  no  more  a  question  of  justice  or  reli- 
gion than  the  dutie?  on  hair  powder.  Un- 
fair allusion  had  been  made  by  the  hon. 
Ae  Secretary  at  War  to  the  speech  of  the 
hoQ.  Member  for  Oxfordshire;  but  the  gist 
of  the  hon.  Member's  statement  was,  that 
the  prospect  of  prolonged  life  was  greater 
in  the  agricultural  than  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts.  That  was  a  valuable  test 
of  the  physical  condition  of  the  people. 
But  he  would  suggest  another  test,  which, 
from  the  office  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  S,  Herbert)  held,  plight  have 
some  ifldSuenoe  widi  him,  namely,  the  re- 
cruiting officer's  test.  He  would  not  ask 
fropi  what  district  the  greatest  proportion 
of  recruits  came;  but  he  would  ask  if  any 
village  in  Wiltshire  or  Dorsetshire  could 
not  furnish  a  greater  nimiber  of  adult  males 
capable  of  serving  in  the  army,  than  any 
populatimi  of  the  same  extent  in  the  numu- 


facturing  districts?  Now,  he  was  strongly 
of  opinion  that  the  duration  of  life  and  the 
capability  of  serving  in  the  army,  formed 
two  excellent  tests  of  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  a  population.  In  these  the  agricul- 
tural districts  had  the  superiority ;  and  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  comparison  would 
be  also  favourable  to  them  as  regarded  the 
great  social  advantages.  He  gave  no  credit 
to  the  farmer  in  consequence  of  the  em- 
ployment to  whioh  he  put  his  labourers 
being  of  a  healthy  description ;  nor  did  he 
attach  blame  to  the  manufacturers  because 
the  labour  at  whioh  their  operatives  were 
employed  was  not  so  favourable  to  the  du- 
ration of  human  life  as  that  of  the  agricul- 
tural districts;  but  when  the  House  of 
Oommons  was  called  upon  to  consider  such 
a  question,  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  con- 
sider the  comparative  effects  of  agriculture 
and  manufactures  on  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  labourers.  Assuming  that  this 
change  was  made  in  deference  to  the  ma- 
nufacturing interests,  he  would  remark 
that  they  were  far  from  being  unanimous 
in  its  favour.  And  here  he  would  observe, 
that  as  regarded  the  manufacturing  inte- 
rest, the  sooner  the  question  of  the  Ten 
Hours'  labour  was  settled  the  better  ;  for 
to  that  measure  the  great  body  of  the  ope- 
ratives were  much  attached;  and  it  might 
be  attributed  to  that  very  circumstance  that 
so  many  of  them  became  converted  to  the 
principles  of  free  trade  in  com.  He  would 
tell  the  House  how  that  change  was  ef- 
fected. The  operatives  got  the  notion  into 
their  heads  that  many  of  the  agricultural 
Members  in  that  House  had  rescinded 
their  votes  on  the  factory  question,  with 
the  view  of  keeping  in  office  the  right  hon. 
Baronet.  While  he  could  not  very  accu- 
rately tell  whether  the  motives  attributed 
by  the  operatives  to  such  hon.  Members 
were  accurate  or  not,  yet  he  would  say 
that  any  hon.  Member  who  rescinded  his 
vote  on  that  question,  and  with  such  a  view, 
would  soon  discover  that  he  had  committed 
a  most  egregious  mistake ;  for  the  fecliogs 
of  the  manufacturing  operatives  have  been 
thus  more  than  once  expressed :  they  said, 
"  If  the  question  of  the  Com  Laws  was  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill, 
they  would  rather  throw  the  Com  Law 
question  overboard,  than  be  deprived  of 
what  they  esteemed  a  favourable  regula- 
tion of  labour."  That  was  one  great  rea* 
son  why  so  many  of  the  operatives  had 
fallen  in  with  the  cry  which  was  raised 
against  the  Com  Laws.  He  was  now 
drawing  nearly  to  the  close  of  his  address, 
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and  be  uofcenstj  ihankeA  hoiL  Memben 
for  their  attentiaii.  ['*Go  on*"]  He 
would,  then,  deUin  tbon  on  one  Hfr  two 
points  wbieh  ^ipeared  to  huTe  prodneed 
some  weight  daring  the  discussion.  Per- 
sons were  strock  with  the  statements  that 
had  been  made,  that  since  the  agitation  of 
the  Com  Law  question,  smaU  liums  in 
Scotland  had  grestlj  increased  in  Talne. 
He  had  it  in  his  power  to  giro  the  true 
solotion  of  the  case.  Persons  held  £uns 
in  Scotland  for  a  certain  nomber  of  jears, 
say  for  a  period  of  twentj-one  years:  those 
indiridoals  possessed  not  only  capital,  but 
they  had  that  skill  in  the  management  of 
their  farms  which  made  them  most  prodoc- 
tire;  there  was  also  a  considersble  outlay 
in  the  erection  of  the  necessary  bnildings; 
in  fact,  the  farms  were  so  greatly  im- 
proved in  erery  respect,  that  when  at  the 
expiration  of  the  lease  ^ey  rererted  to  the 
landlord,  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  re-let 
them  to  other  farmers  of  cmtal  and  of  in- 
dustry, and  at  an  increased  rent ;  so  that 
if  any  change  of  this  sort  had  taken  place 
daring  the  discnssions  on  the  measure  now 
before  the  House,  the  increased  Talue  of 
the  farms  was  not  to  be  attributed  to  the 
introduction  of  that  measure,  but  it  was  to 
be  attributed  to  a  circumstance  which  al* 
ways  existed,  namely,  the  improred  con< 
dition  of  the  farmer  and  all  the  appurte- 
nances. Another  argument  had  been  urged, 
that  the  price  of  land  in  the  market  had 
not  fsUen  because  of  the  introduction  of 
the  Com  Importation  Bill.  Assuming  that 
to  be  a  fact,  yet  it  would  not  prore  the 
case  for  which  it  was  adduced.  But  why 
was  the  price  of  land  kept  up  ?  An  indi- 
Tidaal»  suppose  a  millionatre,  lived  in  the 
city  of  Loudon,  of  whom  so  very  little  was 
known,  that  had  an  omnibus  prostrated 
him  in  the  public  streets  he  could  not  be 
traced,  unless  he  had  his  cognomen  on  a 
card  ;  but  that  person  wished  to  be  some- 
body ;  he  could  not>  e  so  in  his  own  lo- 
cality— he  considers  orer  the  matter,  and 
having  come  to  the  determination  to  go 
down  to  the  country  to  purchase  an  estate, 
he  did  so,  and  all  at  once  became  a  gentle- 
man, a  country  magistrate,  or  perhaps  a 
deputy  lieutenant.  He  attends  the  ses- 
sions, presides  at  grand  juries — and  thus, 
in  the  country,  he  was  found  all  at  once  a 
namu  homo,  an  aiistocrat.  Well,  as  he 
must  pay  for  all  the  advantages,  it  could 
not  be  expected  the  price  of  land  would 
fall,  such  aspirants  being  the  purchasers, 
was  also  to  ba  considered  that  a  vast 
mprovement  in  the  land  had  taken  place. 
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ment  which  had  bees  made  m  the  Can 
Laws  would  be  lastii^  and  pfffmsnfi  ;  at 
least  that  it  would  be  so  for  a  wcrj  eo«- 
sideimUe  penod  of  tone.  CertaUy  the 
poor  fanners  never  thought  that  thosehwa 
would  be  first  disturbed  by  ~  ~ 
moteia.  An  imjHtFvement 
places  was  owing  to  the  praisewurti^  < 
tioos<^  the  Boyd  Agrieahnal  SeQefeyef 
Engknd.  But  before  eoodndiBg  he  mui 
advert  to  an  observation  which  had  beea 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Stoekport, 
who  said,  that  the  fiumen  were  all  on 
his  side  ;  but  how  that  hon.  ] 
afler  reeent  dectioBS,  make 
servation,  he  could  not  wdl 
But  the  observatioii  he  intended  to  i 
on  the  hon.  Member  was,  that  the  i 
to  convince  the  landlords,  should  toaa  1 
all  in  a  blanket.  He  waa  sure  the  i 
of  the  farmers  to  that  appeal  would  be  the 
expression  of  their  assurance  that  it  would 
afford  them  great  gratificatioB  to  ^■^^^^^^♦t 
the  hon.  Member  in  the  operation.  But  he 
would  hurry  to  a  condnsion — aa  he  waa 
not  vain  enough  to  think  tibat  any  argu- 
ment he  could  advance  would  produce  ita 
due  influence ;  what  he  had  stated,  how- 
ever, ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  eonvinee 
any  reflecting  mind  that  there  were  just, 
strong,  and  cogent  reasons  to  withhold  all 
assent  from  that  fstal  measure  wUdi  had 
been  introduced  by  Her  Majesty's  Oo- 
Ttfnment. 

Debate  adjourned. 

House  adjourned  at  half-past  Twdve. 

HOUSB   OF  COMMONS, 
Wednesdaif,  May  IS,  IS46. 

Mnrom.]  Pgnwow  Fmmammtmm,  By  Mr.  Ams  Moi^ 
lino,  ftaoi  Ekecon  nd  other  lobabitanti  at  tte  tLej^ 
Bai||i  of  Forrai,  wimploioiay  of  rBAnol  to  ^WKtt  fltos 
fcr  Chunhw  to  tte  Vtm  Ctarah  (nmllMil  ay  Mb. 
Broctertn.  Viaeouot  EWf^lia,  and  Mr.  Pyated.  Aim 
tho  InkaUtnti  of  Alloa,  Over  Dvow,  tad  1 
§ar  lb*  AaoptioB  of  Mw iiii  flir  franod^  tta 
Dm  Otow'iMui  of  ttw  LoNIi  Dfty.-By  Mr.  Wyl 
Motia,  ftoB  CMfaoHe  InlabitoDii  of  ibo  T«raofN««- 
part,  and  bf  Mr.  Douvcric,  fhan  Sceiikr  CIiujmih  aai 
LoyMB  of  HM  Town  of  DanhMtoa.  to  ikwmt  of  ite 
Bonn  CMMie  BoHafBiD^-ey  Sir  PWIp^iMn.ft«i 
InhobitoDto  of  Ibo  Paridi  of  Malpaa,  and  bjr  Mr.  Di«- 
dalt,  frofliCovcBtrT.  ^ait  tha  Uakia  of  St.  Aa^ph  aai 
BaargPinMBM  BytiwEariofMawa.aotonHinjiiii 
of  BoriMB.  farBcpaalor  Almtlaaof  dM  lirtBAat 
and  Lnoatie  AayfaoMaod  Pntper  Lantfki  AcL— By  C»> 
loiidFOx,  ftomSaiatLaoaard.Sbowdilch,far  ftltofUlw 
ofdM  Poor  BciMfal  BIB. 

ATTEXDA.\CE  ON  COMMITrEES. 
Mb.   GISBORNB    said,   that  he  had 
been  summoned  to  attend  on  the  Com* 
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mittee  of  tlie  Li7erpool  Waterworks,  and 
lie  was  anxious  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
Speaker's  advice  as  to  whether  he  was  to 
attend  the  debate  in  that  House  or  to  sit 
on  the  Committee.  The  latter  body  was 
composed  of  but  two  or  three  Members, 
and  if  he  were  to  absent  himself  to-day, 
the  Committee  would  be  broken  up.  He 
was  anxious,  however,  to  be  present  at  the 
debate  on  the  Factory  Bill,  and  he  really 
felt  himself  in  a  position  of  great  difficulty 
as  to  the  course  he  should  adopt.  The 
present  system  of  things  was  one  which 
was  calculated  to  cause  much  perplexity 
anddifficulty  to  Members,  and  loudly  called 
for  the  correction  of  the  House.  Unless 
the  House  would  make  some  new  regula- 
tion, it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for 
Members  to  discharge  their  duties  with  sa- 
tisfaction either  to  themselves  or  their 
constituents. 

Sm  GEORGE  GRET  thought  thathon. 
Members  should  be  permitted  to  exercise 
their  own  discretion  as  to  whether  they 
would  attend  on  Committees  or  in  that 
House.  No  doubt  much  difficulty  and  per- 
plexity must  arise  to  honourable  Members 
when  that  House  and  the  Committees  were 
sitting  concomitantly ;  but  the  best  plan 
was  for  Members  to  act  according  to  the 
best  discretion  in  making  a  selection. 
Looking  at  the  great  importance  of  the 
question  to  be  debated  to-day,  he  did  not 
think  that  any  hon.  Member  could  be  cen- 
sured if,  when  put  to  the  alternative,  he 
preferred  attending  in  the  House  to  sitting 
in  a  Committee.  The  better  course  would 
luive  been  for  the  Committee,  perhaps,  to 
have  adjourned  over. 

Mr.  BERNAL  contended,  that  it  was 
highly  inexpedient  and  improper  to  throw 
upon  Members  the  responsibility  of  deter- 
mining whether  they  would  attend  in  that 
House  or  sit  in*  Committees  to  which  they 
had  been  summoned.  The  House  ought, 
unquestionably,  to  make  some  rule  or  regu- 
lation on  this  subject,  and  not  place  indi- 
vidual Members  in  the  odious  and  invidi- 
diouB  position  of  determining,  by  the  exer- 
cise of  their  own  discretion,  whether 
they  would  attend  that  House  or  on  Com- 
mittee. It  was  certainly  a  matter  of 
great  delicacy  and  difficulty  for  a  Mem- 
ber to  absent  himself  from  a  Committee, 
and  thereby  cause  great  delay  to  public 
business,  and  perhaps  an  expenditure  of 
four  or  five  hundred  pounds  to  parties  who 
were  interested  in  promoting  or  resisting 
railway  or  other  Bills ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  Member's  duty  to  his  constituency 


might  render  it  imperative  that  he  should 
attend  the  House.  The  House  ought  to 
take  this  matter  into  consideration,  and 
make  some  rules  to  facilitate  the  passing 
of  private  Bills. 

Mr.  speaker  begged  leave  to  re- 
mind the  hon.  Member  for  Nottingham 
(Mr.  Gisbome)  that  there  was  no  question 
before  the  Chair.  If  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  propose 
any  resolution  in  reference  to  this  matter, 
the  whole  subject  might  have  been  for- 
mally discussed ;  but,  in  the  absence  of 
any  such  notice,  the  discussion  was  irre- 
gular. The  hon.  Member's  attendance 
was  not  compulsory,  and  the  better  course 
was  that  he  should  act  according  to  his  own 
discretion. 

Subject  dropped. 

THE  TEN  HOURS'  FACTORY  BILL. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  resump- 
tion of  the  debate  on  the  Ten  Hours 'Factory 
Bill  having  been  read, 

Mr.  COLQUHOUN  said,  he  was  anxious 
to  explain  the  considerations  which  pre- 
vailed with  him  in  inducing  him  to  give 
his  support  to  the  Motion  that  the  Bill  ori- 
ginally introduced  by  Lord  Ashley,  and 
now,  in  the  absence  of  that  noble  Lord, 
brought  forward  by  his  Friend  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oldham,  be  read  a  second 
time.  Before  doing  so,  however,  he  must 
be  allowed  to  express  the  surprise  with 
which  he  had  listened  to  a  statement  made 
by  his  Friend  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment on  the  last  day  that  this  measure 
was  under  discussion,  to  the  effect  that  the 
House  had  never  pronounced  any  opinion 
in  favour  of  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill.  This  state- 
ment  struck  him  as  extraordinary,  and  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  scarcely  consiBtent  with 
the  facts  of  the  case,  for  he  had  a  distinct 
recollection  that  when  Lord  Ashley  made 
a  Motion  by  way  of  Amendment  to  a  twelve 
hour  clause,  introduced  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  himself  into  a  former  Bill,  limiting 
the  restriction  to  ten  hours,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  admitted,  in  almost  as  many  words, 
that  the  decision  at  which  the  House  on 
that  occasion  arrived  was  a  formal  afiirma- 
tion  of  the  principle  of  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill. 
Whether  the  House  were  right  or  wrong 
in  pronouncing  that  opinion,  he  would  not 
just  at  that  moment  pause  to  consider;  but 
that  they  had  come  formally  and  delibe- 
rately to  a  decision  that  it  was  desirable 
to  abridge  the  hours  of  labour,  in  the  man- 
ner proposed  by  Lord  Ashley,  was  abso- 
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lately  eertaia.  The  riglit  hon.  Baronet 
(8ir  James  Ghpaham)  had  jiuttfied  his  oroo- 
sltion  to  thii  measure  on  the  plea  that  xL  it 
were  to  reeeiTO  the  aanetioii  of  the  Leg^ 
latore  it  woidd  affect  most  injnrioiislj  our 
fom*  great  staple  hranches  of  manofactmt; 
— cotton,  woollen,  silk,  and  linen ;  hut  he 
could  not  hring  himself  to  helieye  that  it 
would  have  any  such  consequence.  If  he 
thought  that  the  great  staple  manufoctures 
of  this  country,  or  any  of  them,  could  he 
prejudiced  hy  the  further  restriction  of 
hours  of  lahour,  he  could  not,  on  any  con- 
sideration, he  induced  to  consent  to  the 
Bill  of  the  hon.  Memher  for  Oldham ;  hut 
he  was  conmced  it  would  haye  no  such 
tendency.  For  many  years  he  had  Toted 
against  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
late  Member  for  Dorsetshire;  hut  the  expe- 
rience, not  of  three  only,  but  of  reiy  many 
succeeding  years,  had  now  seryed  to  con- 
vince him  that  it  was  an  error  to  entertain 
any  apprehension  of  eyil  consequences 
either  to  the  employer  or  to  the  manufac- 
turer from  such  a  Motion.  The  experi- 
ence of  past  years  had  demonstrated  that 
the  yarious  branches  of  manufacture  in  this 
country  had  not  suffered  from  the  restric* 
tions  of  the  time  of  labour  which  had  been 
already  imposed,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
signal  advantage  had  accrued,  as  well  to 
the  employers  themselves  as  to  the  employ- 
od«  The  honest  and  humane  manufacturer 
knew  that  he  would  be  benefited  by  the 
rational  restriction  of  labour,  and  conse- 
quently did  not  resist  it.  It  was  only  the 
hardhearted  and  unfeeling  amongst  the 
manufacturers  who  systematically  opposed 
the  principle,  and  clamoured  for  the  conti- 
nuance of  those  extravagant  hours  of  labour 
which  were  so  much  and  so  justly  com- 
pUined  of  before  the  Act  of  1833  was 
brought  in.  He  was  sure  he  was  quite 
warranted  by  the  fact  in  asserting  that  the 
good  and  the  humane  amongst  the  manu- 
facturers were  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
restrictions  on  the  hours  for  labour  which 
had  already  been  imposed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  question  now  really  to  be  de- 
cided was,  not  the  theoretic  one  whether 
it  were  desirable  to  restrict  the  hours  of 
labour  or  not — that  principle  had  been  al- 
ready practically  affirmed — ^but  whether 
things  should  continue  in  precisely  their 
present  position,  or  the  restrictions  which 
had  already  been  imposed  be  extended 
and  renderad  more  stringent.  That  was 
in  fact  the  real  question  at  issue.  In  his 
opinion,  the  experience  of  the  past  fiilly 
justifted  them  in  going  a  step  further,  as 


was  newprapesed*  The 
tore,  so  far  from  having  been 
by  the  restrictions  on  lahevr  which 
been  already  imposed,  had  proapcrod  i 
them  to  an  unexampled  degree.  In  fwt» 
it  had  taken  a  start,  and  acquired  a  deve- 
lopment for  which  there  was  no  parallel  in 
the  antecedent  history  of  the  trnde.  The 
question  now  was — **^  shall  the  restrietioBa 
already  imposed  remain  as  they  are,  er  ia 
it  wise  and  expedient  that  they  ahall  he 
extended  in  any  d^ree  beyond  their  pr^ 
sent  limit?*'  There  were  many  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  were  in  favour  of  a  restriction  to 
eleven  hours,  but  who  opposed  a  restrietioA 
to  ten.  Periiaps  their  views  were  pm- 
dent  and  reasonable.  He  did  net  say  to 
the  contrary;  but  what  he  was  aaxioua  to 
impress  on  them  was,  that  they  might  with 
perfect  pn^riety  and  perfect  eonsiateney 
support  the  present  BilL  He  eaiseaily 
BoUcited  them  to  do  so.  By  so  doing,  thiey 
would  not  be  pledging  themselves  to  any 
principle  which  they  could  not  sanction* 
The  Bill  contained  only  two  clauses;  and 
it  should  be  home  in  mind  that  the  hon. 
Member  who  introduced  it  imly  proposed 
in  the  first  instance  to  go  for  deven  hoars. 
What  he  proposed  was,  that  the  experiment 
of  the  eleven  hour  system  should  be  tried 
for  two  years.  [An  hon.  Member:  For  one 
year.]  That  made  the  case  stronger.  He 
advocated  the  experiment  of  the  eleven  boor 
system  for  one  year,  and  wished  that  after 
that  the  ten  hour  system  should  be  adopted; 
but  observe,  this  prospective  provision 
might  be  modified  or  totally  struck  out 
from  the  Bill  in  Committee  ;  and  it  woukl 
be  quite  optional  for  hon.  Members  to  de- 
termine that  the  eleven  hour  restriction 
would  be  the  utmost  limit  to  which  they 
would  go.  It  was  quite  competent  for 
them  to  omit  altogether  in  Committee  the 
clause  having  reference  to  ten  hours,  and 
to  declare  that  they  would  take  their  stand 
on  the  eleven  hour  system,  and  not  stir 
beyond  it — at  least  not  until  ample  i^ipor- 
tunity  for  testing  the  eleven  hour  system 
had  been  afforded.  It  was  clear,  there- 
fore, that  they  would  act  with  perfect  con- 
sistency in  supporting  the  second  reading. 
And  now  he  would  address  himself  to  the 
consideration  of  the  eleven  hour  restriciton. 
For  the  present  he  would  confine  himsdf 
to  that  point.  His  Friend  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, when  last  this  question  was  un- 
der discussion,  had  said,  that  he  appre- 
hended very  injurioua  results  from  the 
to  the  ootlen  manufacturer  of 
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England,  w]io>  he  feared,  would  be  unable 
to  Buuntain  competition  with  the  manufao- 
turere  of  the  Continent,  where  the  hours  of 
factory  labour  were  longer  than  in  this 
country.  He  believed  it  was  quite  tnie, 
as  stated,  that  on  the  Continent  generally 
the  hours  of  labour  were  longer.  He  was 
well  aware  that  in  France  and  Austria,  in- 
stead of  the  period  of  labour  being  confined 
to  sixty-nine  hours  per  week,  as  in  Eng- 
land, it  was  seventy-eight  hours,  and  in 
many  instances  as  much  as  eighty-five. 
He  admitted  that,  apparently,  there  was 
thus  a  great  advantage  in  favour  of  the 
French  manufacturer  ;  but  he  would  take 
leave  to  put  before  them  the  real  facts  of 
the  case,  which  he  obtained  only  a  few 
weeks  since  from  Ur,  Waddington,  an 
Englishman  of  very  high  character,  who 
for  the  last  twenty  years  had  been  a  manu- 
facturer of  cotton  in  Rouen,  This  gentle- 
man, who  had  recently  occasbn  to  call  on 
certain  parties  in  France  to  join  him  as 
capitalists  in  extending  that  branch  of 
manufacture  in  Rouen,  had  assured  him, 
that  the  result  of  his  experience,  on  a  com- 
parison of  the  labouring  classes  of  both 
countries,  was,  that  the  French  operative, 
working  fourteen  hours  a  day,  would  not 
be  able  to  accomplish  the  same  amoimt  of 
labonr  as  the  English  operative  working 
ten  hours  a  day.  That  was  his  experience 
for  years,  and  he  gave  as  a  proof  only — 
not  immediately  in  the  spinning  or  weaving 
departments,  where  the  skill  demanded 
was  greater — the  working  of  railway  la- 
bourers. All  the  higher  branches  of  rail- 
way labour  between  Rouen  and  Paris  were 
filled  by  English  workmen,  who  were  paid 
nearly  twice  the  amount  of  wages  that 
Frenchmen  were,  simply  because  their  la- 
bour was  nearly  twice  as  valuable  ;  and  it 
was  an  unquestionable  fact  that  those  Eng- 
lishmen actually  worked  fewer  hours  a  day 
than  the  French  labourers,  and  yet  did 
doable  the  amount  of  labour.  He  could 
not  see,  therefore,  how  it  could  be  con- 
tended that  because  skilled  labour  in 
France  was  cheaper  than  in  England,  in- 
jury would  result  to  the  English  manufac- 
turer from  a  restriction  of  the  hours  of 
toil.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  said 
that  such  a  measure  would  amount  to  a  tax 
on  the  manufacturer's  capital;  but  what 
would  be  the  amount  of  that  tax  ?  Be  it 
remembered  ho  was  talking  of  the  eleven 
hour  system,  to  which  the  House  might, 
if  it  chose,  limit  itself  by  a  Resolution  to 
that  effect  in  Committee.  For  proof  of 
its  advantage  ho  would  refer  to  thfl  ez^ 


perience  of  the  Messrs.  Gardiner,  who 
themselves  abridged  the  hours  of  labour  to 
eleven  hours,  which  was  followed  with  the 
best  consequences  to  all  concerned.  He 
would  ask  the  House  to  consider  too  what 
was  the  amount  of  disadvantage  which 
would  result  to  the  manufacturer  from  that 
system?  It  had  been  estimated  by  the  manu- 
facturers themselves,  who  were  adverse  to 
the  present  Bill,  and  whose  testimony  on 
the  point  was  of  course  unexceptionable, 
He  would  accept  the  calcidation  which  be 
had  seen  in  a  Manchester  paper,  and 
which  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Eccles,  who 
calculated  the  loss  at  7^  per  cent.  Let 
it  then  be  taken  at  that  calculation  ;  but 
look  at  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
What  was  the  value  of  the  advantage 
which  had  been  secured  to  the  manufac- 
turer last  year  by  the  remission  of  the 
duty  on  cotton  ?  An  eminent  manufac- 
turer of  Glasgow  who  petitioned  the  House 
for  the  remission  of  the  duty  had  estimated 
it  in  his  petition  as  equivalent  to  a  tax  of 
3  per  cent  on  the  great  bulk  of  cotton  ex- 
ports, which  were  heavy  goods.  The  duty, 
therefore,  having  been  estimated  as  a  tax 
of  3  per  cent  on  the  great  bulk  of  exported 
manufactures,  the  advantage  of  the  re* 
mission  might  be  very  fairly  estimated  at 
the  same  sum.  One  advantage,  tanta- 
mount to  3  per  cent,  had  been  thus  se- 
cured to  him  ;  but  then  consider  what  be- 
nefit he  was  likely  to  realize  from  certain 
great  commercial  changes  which  were  in 
contemplation  to  regulate  the  importation 
of  com.  According  to  the  views  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  very  material  advan- 
tages would  accrue  to  the  cotton  manufac- 
turer from  those  changes.  If,  therefore, 
it  could  be  shown  that  they  were  going  to 
give  to  the  cotton  manufacturer  advantages 
more  than  equivalent  to  the  tax  they  were 
going  to  impose,  were  there  not  good  and 
valid  reasons  why,  due  regard  being  had 
to  the  interests  of  the  employed,  the  hours 
of  labour  should  be  restricted  ?  He  did 
not  place  it,  however,  on  this  exclusive 
basis.  He  was  certain  that  it  would  be 
for  the  interest  even  of  the  manufacturer 
himself  that  this  restriction  should  take 
place.  The  real  state  of  the  manufactur- 
ing districts  in  England  and  Scotland  was 
this — there  were  great  capitals  competing 
for  profit,  and  great  masses  of  labour  com- 
peting for  employment;  and  the  necessary 
result  was,  that  where  labour  was  growing 
with  a  rapidity  far  beyond  the  extent  of 
investment,  great  though  that  was,  labour 
became  prostrate  and  was  thrown  at  the 
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feet  of  capital.  This  result  necessarilj  grew 
from  great  competition  on  the  part  of  capi- 
tal, and  great  competition  on  the  part  of 
labour  ;  hut  surely  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Legislature  to  interpose  and  protect  the 
weaker  party.  By  so  doing  they  would 
also  best  consult  the  interests  of  the  ma- 
nufacturers themselves.  They  all  knew 
the  state  of  feeling  which  prevailed  amongst 
the  masses  of  manufacturing  operatives  in 
this  country  towards  very  many  of  the 
great  mani&cturers.  He  did  not  concur 
in  the  bitter  denunciations  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Knaresborough  against  the 
master  manufacturers.  He  knew  that  there 
were  to  be  found  amongst  them  men  as 
intelligent,  honourable,  and  humane  as  any 
in  the  world.  Nor  would  he  draw  any  in- 
vidious contrast  between  them  and  the 
landed  proprietors :  both  had  their  virtues. 
They  could  not  disguise — land  no  one  who 
knew  the  state  of  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts ought  to  disguise — ^that-  there  was  in 
existence  a  sore  and  angry  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  operatives,  in  consequence  of 
the  state  in  which  they  were  placed.  They 
saw  the  manufacturers  make  enormous  for- 
tunes— it  was  perfectly  well  known  that 
they  did — ^it  was  perfectly  notorious  that 
manufacturing  capital  was  very  successful 
— it  was  clear  what  the  manufacturers 
made — ^he  rejoiced  that  they  did  make  it 
— but  the  operative  was  crushed  to  the 
earth  by  diminished  wages.  [An  hon. 
Member:  Competition.]  The  operative 
found  his  wages  to  be  sinking — ^he  found 
his  labour  intense,  and  protracted  for  hours 
which  he  felt  exhausted  his  frame;  and  he 
asked  them  to  reduce  that  period  by  two 
hours,  which  he  (Mr.  Colquhoun)  conceived 
could  be  done,  on  the  grounds  he  stated, 
without  seriously  injuring  the  profits  of  the 
manufacturer.  The  operative,  observing 
that  state  of  things,  felt  towards  the  manu- 
facturer sentiments  which  it  was  wise  not 
to  leave  in  his  breast  if  they  could  remove 
them;  and  he  (Mr.  Colquhoun)  thought 
they  could  remove — ^he  thought  they  could 
mitigate  those  feelings  if  they  secured  for 
the  operative  hours  of  rest — if  they  secured 
to  him  periods  of  recreation,  and  afforded 
htm  the  means  of  cultivating  his  mind  and 
improving  his  morals.  Those  means  they 
would  give  him,  even  if  they  reduced  the 
time  one  hour ;  and  he  thought  it  was  no 
less  for  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer 
than  of  the  operative  that  this  restriction 
should  take  place.  That  brought  him  to 
the  point  to  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Glasgow  had  called  his  attention^to  com- 


petition. How  would  this  restriction  bear 
on  the  wages  of  the  operative  ?  They  told 
him  they  were  veiy  anxious  that  the  opera- 
tive should  not  suffer  a  loss  in  his  wages; 
and  he  could  not  help  recalling  the  words 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  the  other  night, 
and  say,  let  them  be  perfectly  sincere  on 
this  question.  Let  it  be  quite  plain  to  the 
operative,  that  they  were  really  anxious  on 
his  account,  and  not  on  their  own ;  that 
they  wished  to  save  him  as  well  as  them- 
selves. Now,  what  would  be  the  effect  on 
him?  The  effect,  as  stated  by  Messrs. 
Holdsworth  and  Gregg,  of  one  hoar  would 
be  a  reduction  of  about  7|  per  cent  of  the 
wages  of  labour.  They  stated  that  the 
average  wages  of  labour  in  their  district 
was  about  lOs,  2d:,  lOf.  4d. — [An  hon. 
Member:  10*.  31^.]— or  10*.  3\d.,  or 
some  such  sum  as  that.  But  he  preferred 
to  take  the  average  from  the  Factory  In- 
spectors Report  by  Mr.  Leonard  Horner, 
and  he  gave  11*.  7d.  as  the  average 
wages  of  each  operative.  What  would  be 
the  effect  of  this  reduction  of  one-twelfth 
on  the  wages  of  the  operative?  It  would 
be  a  reduction  from  the  present  rate  of 
nearly  9d.  a  week;  that  was  to  say,  it 
would  reduce  the  present  yeariy  amount 
from  3H.  5*.  to  28^  16f.;  that  was  the 
loss  the  operative  would  sustain.  Well, 
now  the  operative  said  he  was  quite  pre- 
pared for  that;  and  yet  they  said  they 
must  interfere  and  protect  the  operative 
from  that  loss.  But  the  operatives  had 
sustained  a  loss  by  the  competition  which 
had  taken  place  in  labour.  They  were 
told  by  the  same  authority,  Mr.  Leonard 
Homer,  on  the  testimony  of  the  manu* 
facturers  themselves,  that  the  operatives 
had  sustained  a  reduction  not  merely  of  7 
per  cent.  He  (Mr.  Colquhoun)  would  state 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Glasgow  what  the 
average  reduction  had  been  in  the  years 
between  1828  and  1841,  and  that  was 
stated,  not  on  his  testimony,  but  on  the 
testimony  of  manufacturers  themselves, 
submitted  to  Mr.  Homer.  The  average- 
fall  from  the  year  1828  to  1841,  excluding 
the  spinners,  which  would  make  the  faU 
still  greater,  was  17  per  cent,  and  the 
lowest  reduction  that  had  taken  place  was 
11  per  cent— that  was  to  say,  the  8#. 
wages  fell  to  7t.,  and  the  4*.  wages  fell  to 
3f.  6d.  [An  hon.  Member:  I  object  to 
4f.]  The  hon.  Member  would  find  it  was 
a  strong  argument  if  he  even  threw  oat 
1841.  They  had  also  the  same  authority, 
telling  them  that  in  one  mill,  in  Maoches* 
ter,  the  fall  between  1828  and  1829,  or  to 
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twelve  monthst  was  13  per  cent.  There 
was  the  fact  stated  on  the  testimony  of 
the  manufacturers  themselyes.  They  were 
benefiting  the  operative  to  the  full  extent 
of  7  per  cent,  if  they  took  7  per  cent  off, 
and  reduced  the  hours  of  labour ;  and  the 
operative  was  fuUy  prepared  to  lose  7  per 
cent  of  his  wages  if  he  were  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  gain  in  health  and  morals. 
They  wanted,  however,  to  extend  the  segis 
of  their  protection  over  the  operative ;  and 
he  thought  the  House  would  act  wisely  to 
adopt  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Member, 
and  restrict  tlie  hours  of  labour.  It  would 
bo  for  the  benefit  both  of  the  operative  and 
manufacturer.  High  wages  were  by  no 
means  an  indication  of  great  comfort  on 
the  part  of  those  who  received  them.  It 
was  notorious  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts that  the  highest  paid  operatives  were 
not  alwajs  the  best  conducted,  the  most 
happy  in  their  homes,  or  the  most  moral 
In  their  lives.  Moderate  wages  with  mo- 
derate labour  were  unquestionably  of  the 
highest* advantage  to  operatives;  and,  con- 
sistently with  reason  and  sound  sense,  they 
asked  the  House  to  restrict  the  hours  of 
labour,  expecting  as  a  compensation  for 
any  reduction  of  wages  greater  economy 
in  their  household  and  greater  salubrity  in 
their  mode  of  living;  while  the  masters 
would  also  find  a  compensation  for  the  re- 
duced hours  of  labour  in  a  ha]ppier  and 
healthier  tone  of  feeling  on  the  part  of 
their  operatives,  in  the  existence  of  greater 
harmony  between  master  and  man,  and  in 
the  progress  of  free  and  fair  competition, 
which  still  might  realizerfor  them  ample 
profits. 

Mb.  LABOUCHERE  :  There  is  one 
part  of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  last  sat  down  in  which  I  am  happy  to 
express  my  entire  concurrence.  I  mean  in 
the  wish  ne  gave  utterance  to,  that  the 
difficulties  which  beset  this  discussion  may 
not  be  augmented,  or  embittered  in  any 
vftyt  hy  recrimination  on  the  part  of  those 
two  great  classes  of  the  community  that 
are  equally  important  to  its  prosperity  and 
wealth  :  I  mean  those  engaged  in  the  oc- 
cupations of  agriculture,  and  those  engaged 
in  the  occupations  of  commerce.  I  have 
regretted  that  of  late  years  so  much  of  that 
kind  of  recrimination  has  been  heard  within 
these  walls  ;  and  I  confess  that  one  of  the 
advantages  which  I  anticipate  from  those 
commercial  measures  which  have  lately  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  the  House — ^if  they 
be  carried  into  law — is,  that  they  will 
have  the  effect  of  preventing  Englishmen 


in  future  being  banded  in  separate  parties 
against  each  other,  not  on  account  of  those 
ancient  and  necessary  distinctions  which 
must  exist  in  all  free  countries,  but  on  the 
direct  personal  interests  of  the  separate 
trades  and  occupations  which  they  pro- 
fessed. Though  I  am  unwilling,  from  the 
deep  sense  which  I  entertain  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  subject,  to  give  a  silent 
vote  upon  it,  yet  having  on  former  occa- 
sions taken  the  liberty  of  expressing  my 
views  to  the  House,  and  having  heard  also, 
in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  those  senti- 
ments which  I  entertain  better  expressed 
than  I  can  express  them,  I  shall  not,  I  can 
assure  the  House,  venture  to  occupy  its 
attention  for  any  length  of  time.  But  the 
question  itself  is  of  such  moment — a  right 
decision  on  it  is  of  so  much  importance  to 
the  interests  of  the  country — that  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  hear  it  discussed  in  this 
House  without  attempting  at  least  to  con- 
vey to  the  House  the  alarm  I  feel  that  any 
precipitate  and  inconsiderate  resolution 
should  be  come  to  by  the  House  upon  it. 
Sir,  that  it  is  a  subject  of  the  greatest 
gravity  and  importance  no  man  can  deny. 
What  is  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  brought  this  question  forward  ? 
It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  this — to 
diminish  by  one-sixth  the  productive  power 
of  the  great  manufacturers  of  this  country. 
Sir,  we  are  indeed  assured  that  this  mea- 
sure will  not  injure  the  interests  of  the 
great  body  of  the  working  population  en- 
gaged in  those  manufactories.  I  can  only 
say  that  I  believe  if  I  could  separate  the 
commercial  part  of  this  question  from  what 
is  called  the  part  relating  to  humanity — ^if 
I  could  persuade  myself  that  the  great 
body  of  the  people  directly  employed  in  the 
manufactories  of  this  country,  and  that 
still  larger  portion  of  the  people  whose 
condition  must  be  indirectly  affected  by 
whatever  you  do  with  regard  to  those  em- 
ployed in  manufactories — ^if  I  could  believe 
that  their  condition,  physical  and  moral, 
would  be  permanently  raised  by  the  adop- 
tion of  measures  such  as  that  now  recom- 
mended to  us,  no  considerations  of  com- 
mercial prosperity,  no  desire  for  national 
aggrandizement,  or  to  see  wealth  accumu- 
lated, would  stand  in  my  way  in  giving 
my  consent  to  such  a  proposition.  The 
great  body  of  the  working  classes  of  the 
people  are  the  most  important  class  in  this 
country,  and  deserve  consideration  beyond 
all  others.  They  are.  Sir,  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  himian  race  in  the  sight 
of  the  Creator,  and  for  this  reason,  because 
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ihey  are  the  most  niunerouB.  He  regards  all 
his  oreatureB  with  equal  affection  and  care; 
and  haying  bo  placed  and  arranged  the 
condition  of  human  affaim  that  the  great 
body  of  mankind  are  condemned  to  cam 
their  livelihood  with  the  sweat  of  their  brow, 
that  great  body  is  most  important  in  his 
sight,  and  shotdd  be  most  important  in  the 
sight  of  erery  man  to  whom  he  has  com- 
mitted any  portion  of  authority  oyer  the 
rest  of  his  fellow  creatures.  It  is,  Sir, 
because  I  am  prepared  to  support  that  as- 
sertion-^it  is  because  I  fear  the  adoption 
of  the  measure  proposed  to  us  would  be 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  peimanent  in- 
terests of  that  great  body  of  the  people, 
that  I  warn  this  House  to  consider  all  its 
oonscquences  before  they  adopt  it.  It  is 
not  enough  to  say  to  us,  "  Here  is  a  great 
moral  and  physical  oyil — ^it  is  an  evil  that 
these  people  should  work  twelve  hours  a 
day — ^it  is  better  that  they  should  work  ten 
hours — ^let  us  by  direct  legisUtion  strike  at 
the  root  of  the  evil,  and  enact  that  they 
shall  only  work  ten  hours.''  If  it  were 
possible,  Sur,  to  deal  with  the  subject  in 
that  way»  the  task  of  legislation  would  be 
easy,  bo  we  deal  with  other  subjects  in 
that  way,  and  seek  to  put  down  every  evil 
by  direct  legislation  ?  Do  we  not  consider 
the  consequences,  and  is  it,  I  ask,  real 
humanity — ^that  sort  of  humanity  that  be- 
comes statesmen  and  legislators — ^to  act 
without  considering  all  the  consequences  of 
measures  of  this  kind  ?  It  is  proposed  to  put 
an  end  to  this  practice  by  direct  legislation. 
But  do  we,  I  ask.  Sir,  deal  thus  with  the 
other  relations  of  society  ?  I  do  not,  Sir, 
wish  to  make  invidious  comparisons  be« 
tween  different  portions  of  the  community 
employed  in  different  occupations.  We 
have  heard  of  the  condition  of  the  labour- 
ers in  the  south* west  of  England;  we  have 
lately  heard  a  dispute  as  to  whether 
their  wages  were  seven  or  eight  shil- 
lings a  week;  and  will  any  person  who 
knows  the  condition  of  the  people  there, 
the  rate  of  wages  they  receive,  and  the 
sort  of  houses  in  which  they  live,  say  those 
are  not  great  moral  and  physical  evils? 
Yet,  if  any  man  should  propose  to  put  an 
end  to  this  by  direct  enactment,  and  to 
declare  that  it  shall  bo  penal  to  employ  any 
man  unless  you  give  him  ten  shillings  a  week, 
or  to  permit  him  to  live  in  a  cottage  where 
he  and  his  family  cannot  have  the  com- 
mon comforts  of  ufe-^the  man  who  would 
make  that  proposal  would  bo  immediately 
met  with  the  objection,  "Take  care  what 
you  are  about»  and  that  your  rash  l<^^iala- 


tion  does  not  inflict  more  evil  than  it  is 
calculated  to  prevent.'*  I  mention  these 
things  because  I  fear  that  you  are  treading 
on  dangerous  ground,  and  do  not  see  what 
may  be  the  effect  of  what  you  propose. 
We  should  be  cautious  how  we  mterfere 
with  that  which  every  writer  on  the  subject 
tells  us  is  as  unsafe  a  matter  as  a  Legisla- 
ture can  interfere  with — I  mean,  the  labour 
market  of  the  country.  There  is  one  ad- 
mission I  am  ready  to  make  to  the  Gentle- 
men who  have  taken  the  opposite  side  of 
the  case.  It  is  this :  I  consider  we  are 
now  discussing  a  case  not  of  piinciple,  but 
of  degree.  I  don't  take  my  stand  on  what 
is  called  the  high  ground,  but  which  I  think 
is  the  very  unsafo  ground,  taken  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  interference  is  absolutely  inadmis- 
sible. It  does  not  lie  in  my  mouth  to  use 
that  argument.  I  havesupported  theFactory 
Bill  almost  as  it  now  stands.  I  supported 
the  proposition  of  Lord  Ashley — ^whose 
absence  from  this  House  we  must  all  regret, 
particularly  on  an  occasion  like  the  pro- 
sent -^to  prevent  women  from  working  in 
under-ground  mines.  I  think  the  Legisli^ 
ture,  by  proceeding  cautiously,  have  done 
more  good  than  hum;  but  when  I  say  that 
by  the  present  Factory  Bill  we  have  done 
more  good  than  harm,  we  are  not  without 
a  warning  upon  what  dangerous  ground 
we  are  treading,  and  how  cautious  we 
ought  to  be  in  pushing  this  principle  fur- 
ther. There  is  one  circumstance  m  con- 
nexion with  this  view  of  the  subject  which  I 
wish  to  mention  to  the  House;  it  is  stated  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Factories,  and  stmok 
me  very  much  at  the  time — I  mean,  the 
effects  which  are  produced  on  tho  children 
in  the  towns  by  different  kinds  of  labour. 
In  the  town  of  Warrington,  there  aie 
three  occupations  in  which  the  children  of 
the  poor  are  engaged :  one  is  the  factory 
labour,  which  is  by  far  the  lightest ;  the 
next  is  fustian  cutting,  which  is  a  more 
severe  occupation;  and  the  third  is  the 
manufacture  of  pins,  which  is  an  oooupation 
still  more  severe,  and  the  efiecta  of  whiek 
on  tho  eyesight  it  would  be  painful  to  de- 
scribe. And  wo  find  this  is  the  ease  yon 
have  regulated  the  labour  of  childreD  in 
factories,  but  you  do  not  regulate  it  in  the 
fustian  cut^g  shop,  or  at  the  pinmaker's; 
and  when  the  children  are  too  yooag  to  be 
sent  into  factories,  they  are  sent  to  the 
fustian  cutting  shop,  and  to  the  shop  where 
pins  are  made,  j^^ow,  if  any  Gentleman 
should  say,  wo  wiU  follow  them  to  the  fos^ 
tian  ontting  shop»  and  to  the  shop  whete 
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conTiotion  that  if  the  working  p^ple  of 
this  country  were  sAtisfied  that  a  reduction 
of  wages  would  be  the  consequence  of  this 
Bill|  they  would^  as  one  man,  protest 
against  it.  But  the  hon«  Member  who 
moved  the  Second  reading  of  this  Bill -^  I 
don't  know  whether  he  be  in  the  House  at 
present — said,  in  moving  the  second  read- 
ings that  there  would  be  no  diminution  of 
profits — there  would  be  no  reduction  of 
wages  depending  upon  the  shortening  of  the 
hours  of  labour  which  this  Bill  provides. 
When  this  statement  was  made  by  a  Gen- 
tleman whose  character  as  a  manufacturer 
is  deservedly  high,  and  when  the  people 
are  told  they  will  get  twelve  hours'  wages 
for  ten  hours*  labour,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  a  desire  should  be  expressed  by  the 
operatives  for  the  passing  of  a  Bill  to  effect 
that.  But  if  the  House  is  persuaded  that 
there  will  be  a  material  fcdl  in  wages — ^if 
they  beliete  there  is  reason  to  think  the 
disappointment  of  the  operatives  would  be 
as  great  as  their  expectations  were  high 
when  this  Bill  was  brought  forward,  the 
House  wiUbe  cautious  how  it  interferes. 
This  fact  has  been  stated,  and  never  has 
been  contradicted — ^there  is  no  such  thing 
on  record  as  a  stHke  for  shorter  hours. 
The  strikes  for  higher  wages  have  been 
frequent;  but  there  never  have  been  strikes 
for  shorter  hours  of  work.  Some  persons 
said,  the  reason  of  that  was  because  the 
workmen  were  afraid  of  their  masters;  but 
let  it  be  recollected,  that  they  were  not 
afraid  of  the  masters  when  they  struck  for 
higher  wages,  and  when  they  had  an  ob- 
ject to  e&ct  they  combined  to  advance 
that  object.  Again,  I  understand  the 
instances  are  numerous  of  hands  leaving 
mills  that  were  working  at  short  time,  to 
go  to  those  mills  that  were  working  at 
long  time;  but  there  is  no  such  thing  on 
record  as  workmen  leaving  mills  that  were 
working  twelve  hours  to  go  to  mills  that 
were  working  ten  hours.  While  I  am  on 
this  subject  I  shall  venture  to  read  to  thid 
House  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  li 
gentleman,  who  has  permitted  me  to  use 
it.  From  the  nature  of  the  facts  it  con*- 
tains,  and  the  authority  of  the  gentleman 
ftom  whom  I  have  received  it,  it  is  deserv- 
ing of  the  consideration  of  the  Bouse.  It 
is  a  letter  from  Mr.  William  Gregg,  stating 
what  was  the  result  of  an  experiment  in 
his  brother's  (Mr.  Robert  Gregg's)  mill,  in 
Manchester,  to  work  for  eleven  hours.  Mr. 
Gregg  says — 


pins  are  lilade«  and  we  shall  A£e  that  every- 
where and  in  aJl  ocoupationa  only  a  humane 
degree  of  labour  is  permitted,  they  would 
be  immediately  stopped  by  the  utter  impos- 
BibUity  of  doing  it.  If  you  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple of  interference  generally,  and  say 
that  in  all  cases  the  labour  performed 
throughout  the  country  shall  be  subject  to 
the  vigUance  of  the  Government^  you  must 
do  this — ^you  must  turn  one-thitd  of  the 
people  of  England  into  eonmussioners  to 
wateh  the  other  two  thirds.  Is  this,  Sir,  I 
ask,  a  thiUff  to  be  tolerated?  Why,  Sir,  it 
is  against  the  genius  of  the  country — ^it  is 
opposed  to  common  sense — it  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  carry  it  into  effect.  A  memo- 
rial has  lately  been  put  into  my  hands, 
from  the  fiutian  cutters  of  Manoheilter  to 
the  Government ;  and  what  does  this  me- 
morial state  ?     It  states — 

■*  That  owini^  to  the  FtMltorieri  Act  virtually  ex- 
cluding ohildren  under  thirteen  years  of  age  from 
working  in  nulls  where  the  machinery  is  propelled 
by  steam  power,  many  children  that  would  other- 
wise work  in  fiictories  find  their  way  into  the  busi- 
ness of  fustian  cutting,  at  nine  and  intermediate 
ages  {  and  thtts  this  necessary  and  humane  mea- 
tun  is  in  these  cases  not  only  rendered  inopera- 
tirc,  but  even  ii\jurious,  as  in  the  business  of  fus- 
tian cutting  the  children  are  longer,  later,  harder 
worked  than  they  possibly  could  be  in  factories, 
if  BO  sttoh  laws  were  in  <)3dstenoe/' 

The  memorialists  prayed — 

'*That  the  iaotory  law  should  be  extended  to 
fitstian  cutting  shops,  and  that  a  legal  ftmctionary, 
appointed  by  the  Goremmetit,  should  become,  as 
it  were,  the  guardian  of  the  law,  to  recelTO  inifor- 
mations  and  undertake  prosecutions." 

They  want  that  a  Government  officer 
ihouid  be  appointed  to  watch  ovor  the  con- 
duct of  the  masters,  inspecting  their  shops 
And  cairrying  this  law  into  effect;  and  if  such 
a  law  could  be  carried  into  e^ct  at  dl,  it 
is  only  by  a  svstem  of  espionage  of  that 
kind.  But  if  that  were  done,  it  would  not 
atop  with  the  fustian  cutters  \  it  would  be 
■aid,  there  were  hundreds  of  trades  in  the 
tnelropolis  that  can  make  out  a  stronger 
ease.  The  fustian  cutters  say  the  con- 
dition of  their  trade  is  a  moral  evil, 
and  ask  the  Government  to  appoint  magis- 
tratea  to  see  the  manner  in  which  their 
inule  is  condueted.  But  they  ask  what  is 
impesatble,  and  what  would  do  a  great  deal 
more  hann  than  good.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
maai  who  spoke  last  said)  the  probability 
IB  now  that  there  will  be  some  reduction  of 
wages  if  this  Bill  Is  passed;  but  the  work- 
ing people  are  prepared  for  that — ^they  are 
quite  ready  to  assent  to  it.  Now,  Sir,  I 
have  inquired  into  that  subject  as  well  as 
I  coaldi  and  I  beg  to  express  my  entire 


"  My  brother  tried  the  reduction  of  the  usual 
time  to  eloTen  hours  for  some  weeks  without  re- 
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dttcing  the  wages  of  thoie  hands  who  were  paid  by 
the  day  :  but  as  the  loss  in  the  amount  produced, 
was  too  serious  to  allow  him  to  continue  this  with- 
out some  change,  he  proposed  to  continue  the 
eleyen  hours'  system  if  they  would  diride  the  loss 
with  him,  and  accept  eleven  and  a  half  hours' 
wages  (or  something  like  that) ;  but  he  found 
them  unanimous  in  preferring  twelve  hours'  work 
to  eleven,  with  any  reduction  whatever  of  wages, 
however  slight." 

Lord  MORPETH  :  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  LABOUCHERB  :  Within  the  last 
three  months. 

Mr.   HINDLEY  :    That  is,  after  the 
same  gentleman  had  written  in  fay  ouof 
the  Ten  Hours'  Bill. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  :  So  much  the 
more  important  the  testimony.  Mr.  Hor- 
ner stated  in  his  Report — 

"  I  have  made  some  calculations  as  to  the  pro- 
bable reduction  of  wages,  and  of  the  whole  loss  that 
would  be  thrown  on  the  operatives.  I  make  the 
amount,  in  the  case  of  eleven  hours  a  day  to  be 
13  per  cent;  and  in  the  case  of  ten  hours  a  day, 
26  per  cent,  at  the  present  average  rate  of  wages." 

Now,  if  we  think  that  we  ought  to  enforce  the 
eleven  hours  at  the  least,  let  us  at  least  do 
it  with  our  eyes  open.  Let  us  not  do  it 
under  the  delusion — a  delusion  which,  when 
we  know  the  facts,  we  have  no  ex<;use  for 
maintaining  in  our  own  minds,  that  we 
shall  not  seriously  affect  the  wages  of  the 
working  people  of  the  country;  and  let  us 
take  care  that  that  reduction  shall  not 
take  them  hy  surprise,  and  cause  them  in 
the  end  serious  disappointment.  My  own 
belief  is  this,  if  you  pass  this  Bill,  the 
consequence  at  no  distant  time  must  he  a 
fearful  struggle  between  the  capitalists  of 
this  country,  whose  capitals  are  at  stake  as 
master  manufacturers,  and  the  working 
population  whom  they  employ.  I  believe 
that  both  classes  would  suffer  inevitably  in 
that  struggle;  but  sure  I  am,  that  those 
on  whom  the  consequences  would  come 
with  most  weight,  would  be  that  labouring 
population  for  whose  benefit  you  profess  to 
legislate.  Sir,  I  don*t  say  that  this  would 
come  at  once — on  the  contrary,  it  is  rather 
curious,  I  think,  to  consider  what  would  be 
the  first  effect  of  a  measure  of  this  kind. 
I  will  suppose  that  you  pass  this  Bill,  and 
strike  off  one-sixth  of  the  productive  power 
of  this  country.  The  effect  on  the  general 
markets  of  the  world  of  such  a  reduction 
would  be  immense;  a  great  void  would  bo 
created,  and  prices  would  rise.  The  fo- 
reigner would  not  be  prepared  at  the  mo- 
mout  to  fill  up  the  gap;  trade  would  be 
stimulated;  and  it  might  happen,  for  the 
moment,  that  speculators,  deceived  by  first 
appearancosi   would  unduly  extend  their 


operations.  But  the  recoil  would  inentaiUj 
come;  the  foreign  capitalist,  unrestrained 
by  those    restrictions,   and  working    his 
twelve  hours  against  your  ten,  would  soon 
fill  up  the  gap.     Then  would  come  the 
struggle  between  your  manufacturers  wwk* 
ing  only  ten  hours,  and  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer working  twelve  hours.     Simulta- 
neously with   that  would  bo  the  strug- 
gle between  your  own  manufacturers  and 
your  labouring  population,  when  the  for- 
mer tried  to  reduce  the  wages  of  the  lat- 
ter, to  make  up  the  loss  he  sustained  not 
only  by  the  diminished  produce  of  his  mill 
in  consequence  of  two  hours'  labour  being 
taken  from  him,  but  also  on  account  of 
the  increased  expense  which  it  must  throw 
upon  him.   Are  those,  I  ask,  consequences 
to  be  contempkted  lightly  ?    Is  not  this  a 
state  of  things  which  it  behoves  every  per- 
son who  is  prepared  to  give  a  vote  on  this 
question  seriously  to  consider.     As  I  have 
said  before.  Sir,  I  am  no  bigot  in  favour 
of  non-interference.     I  consider  there  are 
material  advantages  which  may  arise  from 
the  Qovemment  of  the  country  and  the  Le* 
gislature  of  the  country  cautiously  and 
considerately  showing  an  interest  for  the 
labouring  population  that  is  congregated 
in  masses  m  the  factories  of  this  country. 
There  is  a  distinction  between  them  and 
the  other  labouring  population;  and  the 
distinction  is,  that  in  one  case  we  can 
reach  them  in  an  instant,  but  we  cannot  in 
the  other;  and  I  ask.  Sir,  is  it  because 
this  part  of  the  labouring  population  is  im- 
mediately within  our  reacn  that  therefore 
we  should  make  it  the  subject  of  rash  and 
hazardous  legislation?  I  trust.  Sir,  thai 
in  the  same  Session  of  Parliament  in  which 
we  are  about  to  witness  the  removal  of  the 
shackles  on  trade,  we  shall  not  witness  the 
increase  of  restriction  on  that  which  is  the 
capital  of  the  poor  man.    This  is  a  delicate 
subject  to  deal  with,  for  recollect  if  yon 
pass  this  Bill,  what  do  you  say  in  factv  if 
[  not  in  words?    You  say  this — "At  ne 
1  time,  under  no  circumstances,  shall  yea. 
'  however  desirable,  accept  wages  on  the 
condition  of  working  twelre  hours  in  the 
day,  within  the  walls  of  a  factorr;**  and  I 
ask,  is  that  asafe  thingto  state  f  Are  yov 
prepared  to  say,   that  under  all  drvum- 
stances,  an  iron  rule  of  that  kind  will  do 
good  ?    I  admitted  when  I  first  rose  that 
this  was  a  question  of  degree,  and  not  ef 
principle.     I  hare  treated  this  all  along* 
and  so  has  the  House,  as  a  Bill  to  limit 
the  labour  of  the  adult  population  of  the 
country,  and  it  has  been  treated  so  bj 
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others.  It  is  true  it  does  not  do  so  by 
words,  but  it  does  so  in  jiractice;  and  tliat 
is  freely  admitted  by  those  to  whom  re- 
Rpect  is  due  on  account  of  their  character 
and  intelligence,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  conducted  themselves.  The  de- 
puties of  the  working  classes,  who  argued 
the  matter,  admitted  that  they  looked 
upon  it  as  a  Bill  to  limit  the  labour  of 
adults.  I  have  observed  with  very  great 
pleasure,  that  there  does  exist  amongst 
the  working  classes  of  this  country  an  in- 
creased desire  for  leisure  and  intellectual 
improvement.  I  see  that  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  the  country  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction.  1  see  also,  with 
satisfaction,  that  libraries  have  been  pro- 
vided in  some  instances,  and  class-rooms 
for  instruction,  and  that  all  this  has  been 
done  by  voluntary  arrangement  between 
the  master  and  men.  It  is  deserving  of 
encouragement,  and  can  be  done  without 
danger,  because  the  rule  can  be  relaxed  at 
any  time  if  necessary;  and  it  will  also  have 
the  effect  of  generating  good  feelings  be- 
tween the  operatives  and  their  employer. 
But  there  is  a  great  difference  between  a 
voluntary  arrangement  of  this  kind  and  a 
compulsory  enactment.  I  shall  now  ven- 
ture, with  reference  to  this  part  of  the. ques- 
tion, to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
document  which  I  have  lately  received  ;  it 
is  a  notice  to  their  workmen  issued  by  a 
firm  whose  high  mercantile  character  ren- 
ders them  worthy  of  the  respect  that  is 
paid  to  their  public  merit,  and  also  entitles 
them  to  the  respect  of  this  House.  I 
mean  the  Messrs.  Marshall,  of  Leeds,  who 
have  been  lately  trying  the  eleven  hour 
system.  But  they  accompanied  this  expe- 
riment by  an  appeal  to  their  workmen  to 
co-operate  with  them  in  carrying  it  out. 
They  stated  to  the  workmen  very  fairly — 
if  we  make  this  experiment,  we  have  rea- 
son to  expect  from  you  that  you  wiU  pay 
increased  attention  to  your  work.  And 
they  suggest  various  ways  in  which  the 
workmen  can  co-operate  with  them  in  car- 
rying out  those  regulations.  After  stating 
that  they  had  provided  a  mill  library  and 
class  rooms  for  instruction,  and  made 
other  arrangements,  they  go  on  to  make 
this  statement : — 

"We  truat  that  the  voluntary  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labour  on  our  part  will  be  met  bj  a  rea- 
diness on  the  part  of  our  workpeople  to  perform 
their  share  also  in  a  cheeriiil  endeavour  to  make 
their  labour  more  valuable  to  their  employers 
when  their  hours  of  work  are  shortened.  This  is 
the  more  necessary  in  a  manu^tory  such  as 
ours,  where  the  work  is  generally  not  paid  by  the 
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piece,  but  by  the  day.  It  is  clear  that  the  em- 
ployer cannot  in  this  case  continue  to  pay  the 
same  wages  as  now  for  shorter  hours  of  work,  un- 
less there  is  increased  care,  attention,  and  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  workpeople,  so  as  to  make  their 
work  of  equal  value  to  their  employer.  Now  this, 
we  are  convinced,  is  quite  practicable  if  there  is  a 
willingness  and  a  desire  to  do  it ;  and  when  it  is 
understood  that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  the 
workpeople  can  permanently  elevate  and  improve 
their  condition,  we  feel  convinced  that  the  effort 
will  bo  made.  There  must  be  perfect  punctuality 
of  attendance  ;  no  time  wasted  during  the  hours  of 
work  ;  the  machinery  must  be  kept  going  till  the 
bell  rings  ;  no  time  can  be  allowed,  before  the  bell 
rings,  for  changing  of  dress ;  instead  of  which  suit- 
able places  will  be  provided  for  all  the  workpeople, 
in  which  to  keep  their  change  of  dress,  and  seats 
for  them  at  meal  times.  These  regulations  are  es- 
sential to  the  success  of  the  plan  for  shortening 
hours  of  labour  without  reducing  wages ;  they  do 
not,  really,  in  any  degree  make  the  work  mora 
laborious  or  irksome.  Work  done  with  punotua- 
litv  and  order  is  always  the  lightest  and  pleasantest 
work." 

Now,  Sir,  I  have  no  doubt  that  with  em- 
ployers such  as  the  Messrs.  Marshall  com- 
ing forward  to  make  such  a  proposal,  that 
the  labourers  would  endeavour,  by  con- 
forming with  tlyDse  arrangements,  to  ren- 
der this  reduction  of  labour  a  matter  of  as 
little  loss  as  possible  to  their  employers. 
They  have  the  same  wages  for  the  ten 
hours  work  as  they  had  before,  and  they 
are  bound  by  every  motive  that  can  actuate 
man  to  co-operate  with  them.  But  suppose 
instead  of  this  being  a  voluntary  conces- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  Messrs.  Marshall, 
it  had  been  forced  upon  them  by  the  Legis- 
lature, what  would  be  the  consequence? 
Why,  it  is  in  human  nature  that  the  work- 
men should  say,  **  We  owe  you  no  thanks 
for  this,  and  you  cannot  expect  us  to 
alter  our  usual  habits  to  do  anything  un- 
usual for  this."  It  is  just  a  point  of  this 
kind  which  I  think  constitutes  the  ma- 
terial difference  between  a  voluntary  short- 
ening of  hours  of  labour  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturer,  so  as  to  render  the  loss  as 
slight  as  possible,  and  the  result  of  a  law 
on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  ordaining  it 
as  a  matter  of  compulsion.  I  cannot  ac- 
cept the  invitation  that  is  given  to  me  to 
proceed  any  further  when  I  look  abroad 
and  consider  what  we  have  done  hitherto. 
We  are  now  practically  limiting  the  hours 
of  labour  to  the  workmen  to  something 
beyond — it  is  not  very  much  beyond — what 
some  foreigners  are  working  at  this  mo- 
ment. At  this  moment  in  the  United 
States,  where  competition  is  most  close, 
the  cotton  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  are  working  something  more  than 
twelve  hours  a  day.  I  believe  our  advan- 
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tages  are  such  that  at  present  we  run  no 
risk  of  competition ;  but  reduce  the  twelve 
hours  to  ten  or  even  eleyen,  though  only  a 
question  of  degree,  it  may  constitute  the 
whole  difference  between  life  and  death. 
It  is  like  saying  to  a  man  whom  you  have 
plunged  up  to  his  neck  in  a  river,  "  Why 
you  seem  to  endure  it  very  well,  and  you 
shall  go  a  little  deeper,  it  will  make  no 
difference."  But  it  might  be  making  this 
difference,  the  man  might  be  drowned. 
Therefore  I  cannot  agree  with  those  Gen- 
llcman  who  say  we  have  done  very  well 
when  we  reduced  the  hours  of  labour  to 
twelve  hours,  and  now  we  shall  reduce 
them  to  ten.  I  have  already  endeavoured 
to  impress  upon  the  House  the  reasons 
why  1  believe  that  the  full  result  of  the 
evil  will  not  be  felt  at  once ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  think  that  a  false  gleam  of  pros- 
perity might  follow  this  restriction,  but  it 
will  be  dispelled  bv  the  foreign  competitors 
who  will  occupy  the  market.  The  conse- 
quence will  be  that  the  manufacturers  will 
get  into  difficulties,  and  that  a  struggle 
will  take  place  between  them  and  the  la- 
bouring population,  caused  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  wages.  I  am  not  aAraid  to  say 
that  I  for  one  must  decline  the  responsibi- 
lity of  m&kinff  any  experiment  of  this 
kind.  If  this  House  shall  choose  to  adopt 
it,  no  one  shall  more  heartily  pray  than  I 
shall  that  the  fears  I  now  express  will 
prove  unfbunded,  and  that  this  measure 
may  turn  out — ^what  I  am  sure  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  by  my  noble  Friend  who  pro- 
posed it  originally  to  the  House,  and  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  filled  his  place  on 
this  occasion — for  the  benefit  of  that  class 
of  the  community  for  whom  I  feel  as 
strongly  as  any  man  in  the  House  can  feel 
— I  mean  the  great  body  of  my  industrious 
fellow  countrymen  who  are  engaged  in  the 
factories  of  this  country.  I  trust  that  it 
may  be  consistent  with  that  which  you  may 
separate  from  it  in  argument,  but  cannot  in 
reality,  I  mean  the  wholesome  and  healthy 
prosperity  of  our  great  manufacturing  in- 
terest which  has  grown  up  for  good  or  for 
evil  in  this  country,  but  which  you  cannot 
now  check  without  evil  to  the  labouring 
population.  I  say,  Sir,  that  I  hope  the 
fears  which  I  express  mar  prove  to  be  un- 
founded; but  as  after  the  best  consideration 
I  could  give  the  subject,  I  make  up  my 
mind  that  this  is  the  course  which  I  should 
take,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  upon  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  as  I  did  on  a  former  occasion, 
to  give  mr  uncompromising  opposition  to 
this  Bill.  With  regm  to  what  has  been  said 


about  the  ten  and  eleven  hours,  I  am  op- 
posed to  both.  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  to 
say  they  are  equally  bad,  but  if  I  were  dri- 
ven to  choose,  I  would  rather  take  the  ele- 
ven hours  than  the  ten.  But,  Sir,  I  am 
opposed  to  both.  I  think  we  have  gone  as 
far  in  the  way  of  regulation  as  wc  ought  to 
go.  I  shaU  resist  going  any  further,  and 
my  vote  therefore  shall  be  given  against 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  which  pro- 
poses to  invite  the  House  to  the  discussion 
whether  we  shall  again,  by  legislative 
enactment,  make  it  a  compulsory  matter 
to  reduce  the  hours  of  worK — ^though  not 
directly,  yet  as  effectively  as  if  it  were 
done  Erectly — of  the  labouring  population 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  COWPER  said,  that  in  the  very 
able  speech  which  his  right  hon.  Friend 
had  just  made,  the  operatives  who  were 
concerned  would  find  some  source  of  grati- 
fication in  consequence  of  the  feeling  he 
had  shown  for  then*  moral  welfare,  andftbe 

f[eneral  tone  he  had  adopted,  which  he 
Mr.  Cowper)  must  say  was  different  from 
that  of  many  of  the  speeches  which  were 
previously  delivered.  He  observed  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  entirely  aban- 
doned that  which  heretofore  was  the  strong 
ground  urged  against  the  Bill,  namely, 
5iat  it  was  a  violation  of  principle.  He 
put  it  entirely  on  two  points — ^first,  on  the 
opinions  held  by  the  factory  operatives  ; 
and,  secondly,  that  it  would  act  to  their  de- 
triment— that  their  friends  thought  it  would 
work  to  their  disadvantage — and  that  it 
might  give  rise  to  foreign  competition.  He 
had  endeavoured  to  look  for  information 
through  channels  the  most  authoritative 
on  the  subject,  and  he  found  that  the 
great  body  of  the  operatives  desired  this 
Bill  not  only  with  the  utmost  ardour,  bat 
they  desired  this  Bill  more  than  any  other 
legislative  measure  that  was  brought  for- 
ward. He  found  that  there  were  880  peti- 
tions presented  for  this  Bill ;  and  against 
the  Bill  he  found  there  were  only  four  peti- 
tions, signedonly  by  ninety-three  signatures. 
So  it  stood  on  record  that  there  were  only 
ninety-three  persons  in  the  factory  districts 
who  would  object  to  this  law.  And  then  in 
order  still  farther  to  bring  out  the  opinions 
of  the  people,  he  took  the  pains  or  refer- 
ring to  the  number  of  petitions  in  fkraar  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  No  person 
at  that  side  of  the  House  would  doubt 
that  the  people  of  England  did  desire 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws*  and  that 
the^  had  attempted  to  show  that  l»y 
their  petitions;  bat  when  be  referred  to 
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the  number  of  the  petitions  in  favour 
of  those  respective  measures^  be  found 
that  the  whole  of  the  petitions  for  the  Ton 
Hours'  Bill  was  880,  and  the  whole  of  the 
petitions  for  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws 
was  only  572 ;  so  that  so  far  as  petitions  went, 
the  people,  it  appeared,  cared  more  about  the 
Ten  Hours'  Bill  than  about  the  other.  And 
it  should  be  recollected  that  the  petitions 
for  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill  only  came  from 
a  particular  part  of  the  country,  and 
not  from  the  country  at  large.  He 
had  seen  in  the  newspapers  a  paper  that 
professed  to  be  signed  by  delegates  on 
behalf  of  the  operatives  in  Lancashire. 
Those  persons  had  taken  upon  themselves 
to  represent  the  operatives ;  and  he  (Mr. 
Cowper)  presumed  they  had  not  done  so 
without  authority,  and  they  stated  this — 

"  We  be2  to  say,  that  on  behalf  of  the  parents 
of  the  chilo&en,  and  the  young  persons  themselres, 
we  arc  authorized  to  state  that  they  are  quite  pre- 
pared to  aooept  a  reduction  of  the  time  of  labour, 
and  leave  the  value  and  the  price  of  labour  to  be 
regnkted  and  arranged  between  them  and  their 
employers." 

That  was  signed  by  their  chairman )  and 
when  those  delegates  declared  that  opinion, 
in  the  face  of  the  country,  it  would  require 
a  little  more  evidence  than  had  been  given 
to  them  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  to  show 
that  the  factory  operatives  were  not  pretty 
nearly  unanimous  in  favour  of  this  Bill. 
Two  years  ago,  at  the  meeting  of  the  de- 
legates from  a  number  of  mills,  he  had 
heard  them  declare  that  so  anxious 
were  they  for  a  restriction  on  the  hours 
'  of  labour,  that  they  would  encounter  all 
risks  of  loss  of  wages  for  that  purpose. 
Another  proof  of  the  state  of  feeling  was 
the  manner  in  which  the  manufacturing 
districts  were  represented  in  that  House. 
In  looking  into  the  Hsts  of  the  divisions  iA 
1844  on  this  subject,  he  found  that  out 
of  the  forty-two  representatives  from  the 
manufacturing  districts,  thirty-three  voted 
for  the  ten  hours  :  this  was  a  very  strong 
ground  to  show  that  the  predominant  feeling 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  was  in  favour 
of  restricting  the  hours  of  labour.  There 
was  one  remark  which  fell  from  his  right 
hon.  Friend  which  he  was  sorry  to  heai-, 
and  he  had  heard  it  on  a  former  occasion 
from  the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester, 
namely,  the  assumption  that  the  operatives 
were  not  really  anxious  for  the  measure, 
because  there  had  been  no  strike  for  a  di- 
minution in  the  hours  of  labour.  This 
statement  was  a  most  dangerous  one  to 
put  forth  in  that  House.  It  was  telling 
the  operatives  that  the  passing  of  the  Ten 


Hours'  Bill,  depended  on  a  strike.  If  that 
was  so,  his  right  hon.  Friend  might  de- 
pend upon  it  there  would  be  a  strike  be* 
fore  long.  If  this  was  to  be  the  mode  of 
calling  for  an  expression  of  their  opinion^ 
they  would  have  the  proof  before  they 
wished  it.  The  operatives,  however,  did 
not  strike,  because  they  knew  that  a 
strike  seldom  turned  out  to  their  ad- 
vantage. They  knew  that  it  was  al- 
ways attended  with  great  injury  to  the 
masters.  They  had  occasionally  struck 
for  higher  wages;  they  now,  however,  from 
past  experience  refrained  from  strikinff 
for  higher  wages.  They  knew,  that  at 
though  they  might  ultimately  attain  what 
they  desired,  yet  that  in  the  meantime  the 
suneriugs  they  had  to  undergo  themselves, 
the  injury  done  to  their  masters,  and  the 
effect  produced  on  the  commercial  prospe- 
rity of  the  country,  was  such  as  to  render 
it  a  mischievous  and  dangerous  mode  of 
attaining  their  object.  Another  reason  for 
their  not  striking  was,  that  the  persond 
who  were  their  principal  leaders  had  a 
deep  sense  of  their  responsibility  towards 
the  cause  they  had  undertaken;  and  the 
leaders  he  spoke  of  were  not  only  the 
Members  of  that  House,  but  were  them* 
selves  operatives.  They  were  men  of 
principle  and  character,  and  of  sound 
iudgment,  and  who  did  not  wish  to  pol- 
lute the  cause  of  justice  and  the  holv 
and  righteous  cause  which  they  advocated^ 
by  means  of  which  they  disapproved. 
They  believed  that  the  most  likely  way  to 
win  over  the  country,  and  to  win  over  the 
masters  also,  to  the  cause  of  the  factory 
children,  was  by  addressing  the  higher 
and  better  feelings  of  those  they  had  to 
deal  with.  This  course  had  been  in  a  great 
degree  successful,  he  thought,  with  thd 
masters  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  They 
were  veiy  much  changed  of  late.  Instead 
of  opposing  the  proposition  of  diminishing 
the  hours  of  work  to  ten,  in  the  strong  way 
they  used  to  do,  they  had  lately  had  mectingd 
to  see  if  it  was  not  possible  that  eleven 
hours  might  be  agreed  to.  That  was  an 
important  change.  They  assured  his 
noble  Friend  (Lord  Ashley) — and  if  hon. 
Members  went  into  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts they  would  find  that  admitted — indeed 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  concurred  in  that 
admission — that  if  it  could  be  carried  into 
effect  it  was  most  desirable  that  young 
persons  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and 
eighteen  should  not  be  exposed  to  an 
amount  of  toil  which  exhausted  their 
strength,  and  prevented  them  from  receiv- 
R2 
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ing  a  proper  education,  and  enjoying  those 
amusements  which  were  customary  with 
young  persons  in  other  walks  of  life.     It 
had  heen  stated  that   steps  were  heing 
taken  for  the  introduction  of  the   eleven 
hours  system  as  an  amicahle  compromise, 
and  in  the  form  of  a  voluntary  agreement, 
and  they  were  told  that  this  was  the  hest 
modeof  proceeding.  He  did  not  agree  in  this, 
for  however  desirahle  in  the  ahstract  such 
a  proceeding  might  appear,  it  would  he  im- 
practicahle,  as  they  would  not  get  all  the 
masters  to  assent  to  it.     If  some  for  a  par- 
tial advantage  did  not  keep  the   agree- 
ment, there  would  he  no  means  of  enforcing 
it;   the  plan  would  he  stopped,  as^some 
would  not  assent  to  it,  in  hopes  of  getting  a 
temporary  advantage  over  those  who  did  so. 
Meetings  for  this  purpose,  however,  had  heen 
held,  and  had  hroken  up  without  coming 
to  any  decision,  and  indeed  they  could  not 
expect  any  reliance  to  he  placed  on  a  vo- 
luntary arrangement  on  such  a  matter. 
If  matters  much  less  complicated  could  he 
settled    hy   voluntary    arrangement,  that 
House  would  have  much  less  to  do,  for 
parties  would  settle  privately  that  which 
now  must  he  arranged  hy  legislation.     In 
case  of  the  opinion  of  the  majority  heing 
in  favour  of  the  proposition,  they  could  not 
hind  the  minority  without  laws   to  con- 
strain it.     So  in  the  present  case,  to  make 
the  proposition  operative,  they  must  inflict 
penalties    on  the  minority  which   enter- 
tained an  opinion  different  from  the  ma- 
jority   on    this   matter.     His  right  hon. 
Friend  had  endeavoured  to  excite  their 
fears  as    to  foreign  competition.       Now 
this    was    the  argument  always  thrown 
in  the  way  of  this    measure  ;    hut    the 
ground  taken  on  that  occasion  was  not 
precisely  the  same  as  had  heen  taken  in 
former    dehates.      The  ground   formerly 
adopted  was,  that  as  the  operatives  were 
ohliged  to  live  at  greater  expense  in  this 
country  than  elsewhere,  owing  to  the  high 
price  of  com,  they  could  not  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  foreigners  as  long  as  this  en- 
hancement in  the  price  of  food  continued. 
In  the  paper  which  he  had  just  read,  he 
found  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Ash- 
worth,  who  represented  the  masters,  dated 
May  4, 1844,  to  the  following  effect  :— 

•*  Every  day  something  like  two  houn  Uboor  ii 
required,  if  not  directly  imposed,  by  the  Corn 
Laws  and  other  restrictions  on  trade,  and  that 
these  restrictions  must  bo  removed  before  any 
permanent  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  can 
be  etfeoied." 
Bach  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ashworth, 
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who  was  considered  an  authority  on  this 
Buhject.      That  gentleman  was  of  opin- 
ion, that  if  they   swept  away  the   Com 
Laws,  they  would  he  enahled  to  reduce 
the  hours  of  lahour  from  twelve  to  ten. 
Mr.  Ashworth  said,  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
his  letter,  a  reduction  of  the  honrs  of  la- 
hour  was  one  of  the  ohjects  sought  to  be 
accomplished  hy  a  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws. 
In  former  debates  on  this  subject  the  Com 
Laws  had  always  been  held  out  by  the 
opponents  of  the  change  as  a  reason  why 
it  should  not  take  place;  and  he  must  say 
it  would  he  somewhat  hard  if,  after  pre- 
venting the  operatives  from  gaining  this 
great  benefit  for  so  many  years  because 
the  Com  Laws  were  in  existence,  the  op- 
ponents of  a  diminution  of  hours  should 
tum  round  and  say,  "  We  cannot  let  you 
have  it  now,  because  the  Com  Laws  are 
abolished."     That  would  not  be  thought 
a  very  fair  or  sincere  mode  of  argument. 
It  had  been  suggested  to  him  that  l^e  Com 
Laws  were  not  yet  abolished;  but  before 
this  Bill  came  to  a  third  reading,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Com  Laws  would  be  decided, 
and  the  matter  set  at  rest,  he  was  convinced ; 
and  if  those  laws  were  not  repealed  when 
this  Bill  came  to  the  third  r^ing,  there 
would  be  then  an  opportunity  for  the  oppo- 
nents of  it  to  prevent  this  BUI  from  becom- 
ing hiw.  In  the  notice  by  Messrs.  Marshall 
to  their  workpeople,  which  had  just  been 
referred  to,  and  which  did  them  credit,  and 
was  a  good  example  to  hold  out  to  all  em- 
ployers, it  was  observed — 

**  The  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  and  other  re- 
strictive duties,  whether  a  little  sooner  or  a  Uttl# 
later,  may  now  be  considered  certain  :  and  W9 
think  that  a  free  trade,  by  giving  larger  and  bet- 
ter  markets  and  a  steadier  demand  to  the  em- 
ployer, and  more  constant  employnaent  anda  more 
ample  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  liie  to  the  work- 
people, will  greatly  fiKiilitate  the  shortening  of  the 
hours  of  labour  without  redueing  wages  or  pro- 
ftu." 


That  was  Messrs.  Marshairs  opinion,  and 
the  advocates  of  the  repeal  of  the  Cora 
Laws  had  maintained,  that  even  if  the 
money  wages  of  the  operatives  should  be 
lower,  they  would  he  compensated  by 
cheapness  for  the  fall  of  their  wages.  The 
House  had  often  heard  from  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel),  that  the  various 
measures  of  a  financial  character  which  he 
had  brought  forward,  went  greatly  to  dimi- 
nish the  expense  of  living  to  all  classes  of 
the  community;  but  certainly,  and  meet 
particularly,  of  the  working  classes.  Ther^- 
fore  thev  had  a  right  to  hope  that  after  the 
repeal  of  the  Cora  Laws  the  operattvea 
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would  be  enabled  to  live  cheaper  than  be- 
fore; if  not,  one  great  argument  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  must  fall  to  the 
ground.  The  House,  he  was  convinced, 
had  all  along  thought,  that  by  the  repeal 
of  those  laws  thej  would  be  conferring  a 
^eat  advantage  on  the  operative  classes. 
Of  course,  aU  were  agreed,  that  to  some 
part  of  the  manufacturing  interest  advan- 
tage would  accrue  from  the  repeal  of  those 
laws;  but  if  the  operatives  did  not  benefit 
by  it,  then  it  must  be  the  other  branch  of 
that  interest,  the  capitalists,  who  would  get 
all  the  benefit;  but  he  fully  believed  that  his 
hon.  Friends  who  represented  the  manu- 
facturing districts  would  not  wish  to  usurp 
all  the  benefit  for  the  masters,  and  leave 
these  poor  men  to  gain  nothing  by  the 
change.  He  was  convinced  that  the  only 
great  permanent  benefit  which  the  working 
classes  in  the  manufacturing  districts  were 
susceptible  of,  was  a  reduction  of  the  hours 
of  labour.  As  to  wages,  he  believed  they 
depended  upon  matters  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  Parliament — ^that  they  depended 
on  the  relations  between  the  demand  and 
supply  of  labour,  and  on  circumstances  be- 
yond the  reach  of  theLegislature.  Then^they 
came  to  that  alternative  which  had  been 
stated  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  James 
Graham),  that  if  there  was  a  diminution  of 
produce,  that  must  either  enhance  the  price 
or  diminish  the  profits  of  the  master,  or 
diminish  the  wages  of  the  labourer.  Now 
he  (Mr.  Cowper)  was  not  quite  prepared  to 
admit  that  there  must  be  a  diminution  of 
produce  as  a  result  of  a  diminution  of  the 
hours  of  work.  There  might  be  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  daily  produce,  without  its  lead- 
ing necessarily  to  a  diminution  of  the  ag- 
gregate produce  for  the  whole  year.  He 
believed  that  our  manufacturers  produced  a 
great  many  articles  according  as  markets 
opened  to  them,  and  that  every  market  that 
opened  to  them  they  sooner  or  later  glutted. 
He  believed  there  never  was  yet  a  market 
that  the  manufacturers  of  England  did  not 
succeed  in  glutting.  When  this  was  the 
case,  thev  must  begin  to  work  short  hours ; 
and  he  therefore  believed,  that  operatives 
working  for  ten  hours,  for  a  long  time 
together,  would  produce  as  much  as  men 
working  twelve  hours  with  considerable 
intervals  of  short  time  work.  When  these 
periods  of  leisure  from  short  time  occurred, 
they  came  upon  the  workmen  at  uncertain 
moments,  when  they  were  unprepared  for 
them,  and  produced  much  distress.  On 
those  grounds  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  total  amount  produced  in  a  year 


under  the  ten  hour  system  would  not  be 
much  diminished  from  the  amount  now 
produced.  His  hon.  Friend  who  moved 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  blamed 
for  saying  that  that  measure  would  not 
diminish  either  wages  or  profits.  His  hon. 
Friend  said  this,  because  he  thought  that 
prices  would  be  raised,  and  he  said  that  he 
had  reason  to  believe  that  many  descriptions 
of  goods  would  be  sold  at  higher  prices  than 
they  now  were.  He  now  came  to  the  ques- 
tion upon  whom  this  loss,  if  it  should  occur, 
would  fall.  It  could  be  clearly  shown  that 
the  operatives,  as  a  body,  were  willing,  by 
a  great  majority,  to  run  the  risk.  They 
had  had  very  ample  accounts  on  former 
occasions  of  the  evil  efiect  of  working  chil- 
dren and  women,  and  even  adult  men,  be- 
yond their  strength.  It  produced  illness, 
and  illness  caused  expense.  It  withdrew 
them  from  labour,  and  prevented  their 
working  at  all.  Calculations  had  been 
made  of  the  economies  which  might  be  at- 
tended to,  if  there  were  more  leisure. 
The  operatives  were  willing  to  run  the 
risk,  but  the  capitalists  were  not.  The  hon. 
Member  who  opened  the  debate  said,  that 
the  manufacturers  who  opposed  this  Bill 
had  amassed  considerable  fortunes.  He 
(Mr,  Cowper)  was  happy,  for  the  general 
well-being  of  the  community,  that  it  was 
so ;  but  he  thought  that  they  should  not 
grudge  to  their  workmen  a  request  like  the 
present.  He  would  remind  them  of  the 
exhortations  they  had  so  lately  addressed 
to  landlords  and  farmers,  who  might  now 
repeat  to  them  that  if  they  argued  against 
this  measure  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
add  a  burden  to  them,  they  should  not  put 
this  selfish  feeling  in  the  scale  against  the 
good  and  well-being  of  vast  masses.  If  the 
measure  would  inflict  some  small  loss  upon 
the  capitalists,  they  had  to  prove  that  the 
object  in  view  was  sufficiently  great  to  jus- 
tify the  Legislature  in  sanctioning  it.  The 
measure  was  impoi*tant,  because  it  involved 
the  moral  and  social  condition  of  large 
numbers  of  persons  of  various  ages  who  went 
on  working  from  day  to  day  continually, 
without  having  any  time  to  improve  their 
minds?  The  Bill  only  indirectly  inter- 
fered with  the  labour  of  men.  The  Bill 
did  not  deal  with  able-bodied  men  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  although  it  would 
indirectly;  but  they  were  not  mentioned  in 
the  Bill,  and  the  Bill  itself  had  no  refer- 
ence to  them.  The  principle  on  which  the 
Bill  rested  was  one  which  had  always 
been  acted  upon  in  this  country,  namely, 
the  principle  of  protecting  the  weak  against 
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the  power  of  those  who  could  oppress 
them.  The  first  step  taken  had  oeen 
the  protection  of  apprentices.  They  then 
continued  or  extended  protection  to  chil- 
dren who  were  not  ahle  to  make  their 
own  bargains,  and  were  not  regarded  as 
free  agents.  He  thought  that  the  good  of 
those  classes  shoidd  outweigh  theoretical 
objections  to  interference  by  the  State. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  had  said 
that  it  would  be  an  interference  with  the 
freedom  of  trade  if  they  passed  this  Bill. 
He  would  remind  the  hon.  Member  that 
this  sort  of  argument  might  be  opposed  to 
almost  all  good  measures.  For  instance, 
if  a  boroughmonger  said,  **  May  I  not  do 
what  I  like  with  my  own?"  or  a  slave-mer- 
chant say,  •*  Why  should  you  interfere  with 
my  liberty  of  buying  slaves?"  or  an  Ame- 
rican saving,  "  Could  this  be  a  land  of 
liberty  if  a  man  could  not  wallop  his  own 
nigger?" — these  must  be  regarded,  accord- 
ing to  his  hon.  Friend,  as  justifiable  pro- 
tests against  interference  with  the  freedom 
of  trade.  No  one  should  have  the  power 
to  compel  young  persons  to  work  for  a 
longer  time  than  they  could  easily  labour, 
for  young  persons  were  not  free  agents. 
They  should  recollect,  also,  that  the  per- 
sons affected  by  this  Bill  were  not  on  the 
same  footing  as  those  in  other  walks  of 
life.  They  were  placed  at  work  in  con- 
junction with  a  steam-engine,  and  were  no 
more  free  agents  to  come  and  go  when  they 
liked,  than  a  soldier  in  a  regiment  at  drill; 
and  if  they  did  not  constantlv  attend  to 
this  process  they  would  be  discharged,  and 
it  would  be  as  well  at  once  to  tell  them  to 
go  and  starve.  It  was  on  that  ground 
alone  the  Legislature  proceeded,  and  it 
had  never  yet  mterfercd  with  the  labour  of 
men.  It  was  not  proposed  in  the  Bill  to 
interfere  with  the  labour  of  men,  and  he 
did  not  believe  that  any  supporter  of  the 
Bill  had  urged  this ;  but,  for  his  own  part, 
ho  rejoiced  that  it  did  so  indirectly.  Let 
it  be  granted  that  the  law  could  not 
reach  every  case;  still  they  should  con- 
sider by  such  a  Bill  as  this  they  would 
establish  a  better  tone  of  public  opinion. 
The  manufacturers  might  not  bo  able  to 
look  to  so  largo  an  amount  of  profit;  but 
the  bodies  and  souls  of  thoso  under  them 
as  workpeople  would  be  benefited.  There 
had  been  a  voluntary  attempt  made  for 
another  object,  which  was  called  the  early 
dosing  movement,  for  clos'mg  shops  at  such 
a  time  as  to  allow  those  engagea  in  them 
more  time  for  improvement  and  recreation. 
This  had  only  been  partially  successful, 


and  they  could  not  expect  it  to  be  so  with- 
out  the  control  of  public  opinion.  He 
maintained  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
Bill  which  violated  the  prmciple  that  thej 
should  not  interfere  with  adult  labour ;  it 
merely  altered  the  existing  law  in  certain 
details.  The  Legislature  S>rmerly  adopted 
the  opinion  that  twelve  hours  was  the  Dest 
time  for  the  working  of  factories :  what  thej 
now  contended  for  was  that  ten  hours  was 
better ;  and  this  was  all  the  difference  in 
principle,  putting  aside  the  general  results. 
Why  then  did  they  say  that  ten  hours  waa 
better  ?  There  was  much  authority  in  favour 
of  ten  hours.  Those  who  were  die  first  to 
interfere  in  favour  of  factory  regulations 
had  been  in  favour  of  ten  hours.  The  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel — and  he  was  sure  that 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham) 
would  now  admit  it — ^had  always  desired 
ten  hours.  His  desire  on  that  point  was 
defeated ;  so  was  Mr.  Sadler  when  he 
proposed  ten  hours ;  and  so  also  was 
Lord  Ashley ;  but  although  they  had 
hitherto  been  unsuccessful,  the  friends  of 
the  cause  were  determined  to  persevere, 
and  they  trusted  that  the  time  was  not 
distant  when  the  boon  so  much  desired 
by  the  labouring  classes  would  be  grant- 
ed, and  the  question  settled.  If  thej 
looked  to  the  general  employment  of  Jl 
classes  of  mechanics,  they  would  find  that 
they  nearly  all  adopted  ten  hoars  for  the 
period  of  work.  If  they  referred  to  the 
experience  of  all  trades  where  the  men 
could  fix  their  own  time  of  work,  it  would 
bo  found  that  they  always  fixed  on  ten 
hours.  If  they  went  into  a  cotton  factory 
and  asked  how  long  the  mechanics  employ- 
ed in  repairing  the  machinery  worked,  the 
reply  that  would  uniformly  bo  received 
would  be,  that  they  would  not  work  more 
than  ten  hours.  He  was  informed  that  the 
strike  in  the  building  trade  in  Manchester 
and  Liverpool,  the  existence  of  which  was 
so  much  to  be  deplored,  had  been  occasioned 
partly  by  interfering  with  the  hours  of  labour 
of  the  men,  and  that  one  of  the  principal 
causes  was,  that  some  of  the  masters  had 
made  their  men  work  ten  hours  and  a  half 
a  day  instead  of  ten,  and  the  men  were 
afraid  that  others  would  follow  this  exam- 
ple. Therohad  been  some  apprehension 
expressed  as  to  the  result  of  the  proposed 
change  from  twelve  to  ten  hours,  and  some 
geiitlomen  had  expressed  a  willingness  to 
go  the  length  of  eleven  hours.  Those  who 
were  for  eleven  hours,  would  vote  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  even  though 
when  in  Committee  they  should  not  vote 
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for  the  second  clause,  which  enacted  a  pe- 
riod of  ten  hours.  The  principal  argu- 
ment used  against  the  Bill,  had  heen  an 
appeal  to  their  fears — a  yague  apprehen- 
sion could  not  be  accurately  defined — of 
something  in  the  distance  that  could  not  be 
distinctly  seen.  Those  who  argued  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Bill  had  carefully  avoided 
making  any  appeal  to  the  fears  of  the 
House;  but  if  they  had  chosen  to  depart 
from  the  more  legitimate  endeavour  to  in- 
fluence the  judgment  and  feelings  of  the 
persons  addressed,  they  might  have  drawn 
pictures  that  would  have  produced  some 
alarm  in  their  minds — they  might  have  drawn 
gloomy  pictures  of  the  vast  mass  of  persons 
in  our  great  hives  of  industry,  discontented 
at  not  obtaining  that  which  it  had  so  long 
been  their  anxious  and  earnest  desire  to 
secure — they  might  have  drawn  some  pic- 
tures of  the  alarm  that  must  always  fol- 
low when  a  large  portion  of  our  population 
were  discontented  at  not  obtaining  an 
object  of  desire ;  particularly  when  the 
demanding  of  that  object  was,  in  their 
cjyes,  justified  by  the  sanction  of  three 
votes  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But, 
perhaps,  after  all,  the  most  rational  ground 
of  alarm  was  the  prospect  of  that  sad,  mo- 
ral, physical,  and  mental  deterioration  to 
which  considerable  portions  of  our  fellow 
countrymen  might  fall.  It  was  indeed  a 
subject  of  serious  alarm,  that  such  a  num- 
ber of  young  persons  should  be  daily 
launched  into  manhood  and  womanhood 
without  any  of  that  education  which  was 
fitted  to  prepare  them  for  the  duties  of  life, 
without  having  undergone  any  social  train- 
ing, but  weakened  in  body  and  demoral- 
ized in  mind,  without  respect  for  their 
superiors,  without  that  love  of  good- 
ness, without  that  knowledge  of  and  re- 
verence for  the  divine  law,  which  was 
the  surest  guarantee  for  the  security 
of  our  present  social  state,  and  which 
mainly  conduced  to  the  prosperity  of  this 
Empire. 

Mr.  DENNISTOUN  observed,  that 
considering  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  subject  was  brought  before  the  House, 
one  could  scarcely  approach  it  with  any- 
thing like  temper.  He  remembered,  three 
years  ago,  when  Lord  Ashley  introduced  it 
to  the  House,  it  was  just  after  four  years 
of  consecutive  losses  in  trade ;  yet,  not- 
withstanding that,  the  noble  Lord  proposed 
to  legislate  still  further  on  the  subject. 
The  hon.  Gentleman,  who  had  that  day 
first  addressed  the  House,  said,  that  if  he 
conceived   the  passing   of   this  measure 


would  affect  the  cotton,  the  linen,  or  the 
woollen  manufactures,  he  would  feel  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  oppose  it.  Now,  he  would 
attempt  to  convince  the  hon.  Gentleman 
and  the  House  that  this  measure  would  be 
attended  with  serious  consequences.  He 
would  take  the  case  of  a  single  mill,  in  re- 
ference to  which  he  spoke  from  his  own 
knowledge.  This  was  a  mill  of  an  average 
size,  contaming  25,000  spindles,  the  gross 
produce  of  which  in  one  year  amounted  to 
21,640{. ;  but  according  to  the  allowances 
usually  made,  there  was  a  deduction  of 
one  eight,  or  2,700?.,  for  loss  on  workmg; 
the  wages  paid  amounted  to  7,1001.;  and 
was,  he  asked,  the  loss  which  would  be 
caused  by  this  measure  to  fall  altogether 
on  the  wages  ?  The  owners  of  this  mill, 
for  four  years  previous  to  the  time  thid 
measure  was  intrpduced,  suffered  an  annual 
loss  of  1,000^,  besides  interest — ^that  waa 
to  say,  the  owner  did  not  only  not  receive 
any  profit,  but  had  to  put  his  hands  into 
his  own  pocket,  and  pay  1,000?.  a  year, 
besides  losing  the  interest  of  his  capital. 
And  what  was  the  state  of  the  operatives 
during  that  period  ?  What  did  they  re- 
ceive in  wages  ?  Was  it  lOj.,  15«.,  or 
2O5.  a  week  ?  No,  but  258.  a  week  during 
the  whole  of  those  four  years.  Now,  he 
wished  to  ask  hon.  Members  to  consider 
where  the  loss  fell  in  such  a  case  as  this. 
He  was  aware  that  the  operatives  them- 
selves did  not  expect  any  loss  whatever 
under  the  measure  now  before  the  House, 
supposing  it  passed  into  law.  He  had 
their  own  authority  for  stating  this,  be- 
cause  he  found  that  in  an  address  presented 
to  Lord  Ashley  from  some  of  his  consti- 
tuents, and  which  appeared  in  The  Times 
of  the  4th  of  April,  lo44,  they  stated  their 
expectation  that,  though  wages  might  at 
first  be  reduced,  they  would  soon  be  rein- 
stated ;  and  they  also  asserted  that  eight 
hours  were  sufficient,  and  that  whoever 
worked  more  superseded  the  labour  of 
others.  So  that  the  House  might  see  that 
if  they  gave  in  to  the  principle  of  interfe- 
rence, there  was  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  go  the  length  of  eight  hours 
instead  of  10.  His  opinion  was,  that  ten 
or  twelve  hours  a  day  was  too  long  to 
labour ;  and  there  was  not  a  Member  of 
that  House  who  would  not  vote  such  ft 
thing  in  his  own  case  an  intolerable  nui- 
sance. But  what  he  deprecated  was  any 
legislative  interference  on  the  subject;  and 
he  contended  that  the  arguments  of  those 
who  supported  such  a  proposal  were  all  as 
applicable  to  ten  hours  labour  as  to  twelve. 
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He  would  read,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  a  letter  from  a  gentleman,  who  had 
what  might  be  termed  the  model  factory 
of  Scotland,  either  for  extent  or  manage- 
ment, and  he  particularly  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
the  city  of  London  to  the  subject ;  the 
gentleman  to  whom  he  referred  was  willing 
to  try  the  effect  of  diminished  labour,  and 
for  that  purpose  made  a  proposal  to  his 
operatives,  which  would  be  found  explained 
in  the  following  letter : — 

"  Allow  me  to  communicate  to  you  the  result  of 
an  experiment  which  I  made  at  my  works  last 
Bummer,  as  it  appears  to  me  to  bear  upon  the 

fuestion  of  the  Ten  Hours*  Bill.  Early  last  spring 
applied  to  the  directors  of  the  Botanic  Gardens 
here  for  forty  transferable  tickets  for  the  use  of  the 
operatives  in  my  employ,  for  which  I  paid  ten 
guineas,  becoming  responsible  at  the  same  time 
for  the  respectable  appearance  and  good  conduct 
of  those  who  might  visit  the  gardens.  These 
tickets  I  pUced  in  the  hands  of  the  doorkeeper, 
with  instructions  to  give  them  to  such  workers  as 
were  recommended  each  day  by  the  managers.  It 
was  made  known  to  all  the  workers  that  two  or 
three  of  them  out  of  each  room  or  department 
would  be  allowed  leave  of  absence  on  the  afternoon 
of  any  day  on  application  being  made  to  the  man- 
agers the  day  previous.  The  places  of  the  absen- 
tees were  to  be  supplied  by  extra  hands  got  for  the 
purpose,  who  of  course  were  to  receive  the  half 
day's  pay.  I  conceived,  by  this  arrangement,  that 
the  hours  of  Ubour  would  be  reduced  on  the  best 
and  safest  principle.  It  was  optional  on  the  part 
of  the  operatives  whether  they  availed  themselves 
of  it  or  not.  If  they  did  avail  themselves  of  it, 
it  was  only  at  the  cost  of  half  a  day's  wages.  In- 
stead of  reducing  their  daily  labour,  it  gave  them 
about  once  a  fortnight  a  half-day's  holiday,  which 
most  prefer.  The  reduction  of  labour  so  obtained 
was  not  injurious  to  the  employer,  nor  did  it  ex- 
pose him  to  any  prospective  risk  or  loss,  nor  les- 
sen his  power  of  competing  successfully  with  the 
•pinning  manufiiotories  of  other  countries  where 
the  hours  of  labour  are  longer — ^in  some  countries 
much  longer  than  in  this,  and  where  frcilities  are 
increasing.  The  experiment  was  a  failure.  The 
applications  for  leave  of  absence  at  first  were  nu- 
merous, but  in  a  few  weeks  they  ceased  altogether. 
The  great  objection  was  the  loss  of  the  half-day's 
wages.  And  yet  thoy  were  making  tolerably  good 
wages — ^the  women  from  8«.  to  18<.  per  week,  and 
the  men  in  proportion." 

He  wished  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London  to  one 
fact,  and  it  was  not  only  a  fact,  but  an 
astounding  fact,  namely,  that  if,  by  the 
operation  of  this  measure,  one  day's  less 
production  a  week  was  caused,  it  would 
amount  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  entire 
quantity  of  cotton  goods  consumed  in  this 
country «  He  stated  it  as  a  fact,  that  of 
the  whole  quantity  of  cotton  spun  into  yarn, 
there  was  only  one-eighth  consumed  in 
this  country:  therefore  the  effect  of  this 
measure  would  bo  at  one  blow  to  prevent 


the  production  of  the  whole  quantity  of 
cotton  yam  consumed  at  home.  The  total 
quantity  of  yam  spun  in  England  in  1843 
was  399,0000,000  pounds  weight;  of  this 
there  were  exported  341,000,000  pounds, 
leaving  for  home  consumption  58,000,000 
pounds.  Now,  by  the  proposed  measure, 
there  would  be  a  reduction  of  one-seventh  of 
the  whole  quantity  of  cotton  yam  spun,  being 
Tory  nearly  the  whole  amount  consumed 
in  this  country.  He  had  in  his  possession 
an  immense  number  of  letters  from  yarioua 
parts  of  the  world,  showing  the  exceedingly 
great  difficulties  which  the  manufacturers 
of  this  country  had  in  competing  with  fo- 
reigners, especially  with  the  French  and 
the  Americans.  He  had  letters  from  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  Valparaiso,  China,  and,  in  fact, 
from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  this 
effect.     One  party  stated  that — 

"Having  had  establishments  both  in  Monte 
Video  and  Buenos  Ayres  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  we  have  had  opportunities  of  knowing  the 
large  and  continued  imports  into  the  marketa  of 
cotton  goods  from  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, and  to  such  an  extent  as,  for  a  good  many 
years  past,  to  have  compelled  us  to  decline  a^ 
most  wholly  the  receiving  of  consigmnenu  of 
similar  goods  made  in  this  country." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  country 
had  anything  like  a  monopoly  of  the  cot- 
ton manufacture,  because  during  the  last 
ten  years,  while  the  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  cotton  in  this  country  was  but 
50  per  cent,  in  France  it  was  131  per  cent, 
and  in  the  United  States  upwards  of  200 
per  cent.  This  was  a  most  serious  fact, 
and  one  well  worth  the  attention  of  the 
House,  especially  with  such  a  measure  be- 
fore them  as  the  present. 

Lord  J.  MANNERS  said:  A  Gentleman 
who  yirtually  guides  the  destinies,  if  not  of 
the  Empire,  at  least  of  the  Cabinet,  assured 
the  Ilouse  of  Commons,  a  few  days  ago, 
that  any  farther  deliberation  by  Farlianient 
on  a  great  question,  with  which  his  name 
will  henceforth  be  connected,  was  useless 
and  offensive,  inasmuch  as  that  question 
had  been  settled  out  of  doors.  I  know  not 
how  that  may  be  with  respect  to  the 
Com  Laws ;  but  if  efforta  the  most  per- 
severing, conducted  not  only  without  the 
assistance  of,  but  against  the  opposition,  of 
enormous  wealth — if  the  repeated  and  una- 
nimous prayers  of  a  toilinjir  population — if 
the  marketl  absence  of  anything  approach- 
ing to  a  differonce  of  opinion  among  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  whose  hopes  are  to 
be  fuliille<l  or  dij^appointed  by  us  to-dar — 
if  all  theso  are  symptoms  of  a  ques^tion  set- 
tled out  of  door.i;  then.   Sir,   1  think  the 
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Ten  Hours*  Factory  Bill  may  lay  claim  to 
the  hoD.  Member  for  Stockport's  definition, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  his  support.  It  is 
then  to  a  question,  already  settled  out  of 
doors,  on  the  side  of  which  the  reason  and 
intellect  of  the  working  men  of  the  North 
of  England,  no  less  than  their  sympathies 
and  affections  are  enlisted — a  question  that 
has  already  received  the  sanction  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Whig,  and  Tory,  and  Radi- 
cal parties — it  is  to  the  consideration  of 
such  a  question  that  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Ministers  compels  us  to  come.  The  ana- 
logies and  dictates  of  nature,  if  not  the  di- 
rect voice  of  revelation,  the  experience  of 
man,  the  prayers  of  the  people,  the  admis- 
sions of  opponents,  the  appeals  to  reason, 
the  pathetic  accents  of  manly  eloquence, 
and  woman's  tears,  all  fail  to  move  those 
whose  master  is  Mammon,  whose  cause  is 
competition;  and  instead  of  a  House  of 
Commons  responding  to  the  just  and  mode- 
rate request  of  a  population  on  whom  we 
aflPect  to  rely,  with  ready  acclamation,  we 
are  compelled  to  listen  and  reply  to  speeches 
such  as  that  delivered  by  the  right  hon 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Labouchere).  But,  Sir, 
in  arguing  this  question,  I  am  met  at  the 
outset  with  a  difficulty;  it  is  Proteus  we 
have  to  encounter.  Is  it  a  great  principle 
or  a  mere  accident,  a  temporary  difficulty 
or  an  eternal  truth,  that  comes  between 
these  poor  labourers  and  their  wishes  ?  I 
cannot  collect  which  from  the  speeches  of 
the  triumvirate  that  spoke  the  other  day. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mon- 
trose, indeed,  spoke  gallantly  of  a  principle; 
but  his  most  serviceable  ally,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  defended  all  past  violations  of  that 
sacred  principle,  talked  of  compromises, 
hinted  at  the  inopportuneness  of  the  pre- 
sent moment,  and  plunged  deeply,  as  no 
man  who  vindicates  a  principle,  need  do,  into 
calculations  and  figures.  Well,  then,  Sir, 
as  Parliament  from  time  immemorial  has 
only  taken  notice  of  the  hon.  Member's 
principle  of  non-interference  between  capital 
and  labour,  in  order  to  disregard  it,  I  trust 
he  will  not  be  offended  if  I  combat  in  the 
first  instance  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
facts,  figures,  and  inferences.  In  the 
commencement  of  his  speech  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  rested  his  case  on  the 
inexpediency  of  any  concession;  he  had 
found  out,  that  although  the  working  men 
would  accept  a  compromise  of  eleven  hours, 
they  would  not  pledge  themselves  for  ever 
to  that  period  of  labour.  If  they  had 
given  that  pledge,  I  understood  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  say,  their  reque&t  might 


have  been  favourably  considered.  Well, 
then,  with  him  it  is  only  a  question  of 
expediency.  Let  me  ask  him,  and  the 
House,  if  on  this  low  ground  alone,  many 
considerations  are  not  to  be  found  in  favour 
of  this  Bill?  What  is  the  picture  the 
short-tim«  movement  presents  ?  The  work- 
ing men,  sanctioned  and  encouraged  by 
the  clergy,  the  dissenting  ministry,  and  by 
the  medical  profession,  range  themselves 
on  one  side :  in  opposition  to  them  stand 
— who?  Their  employers.  They  whose 
wealth  they  make,  whose  power  they  create, 
whose  importance  they  subserve,  to  whose 
luxuries  they  minister:  and  the  Executive 
Government  of  the  day,  which  just  now  is 
remarkable  for  nothing  so  much  as  its 
partnership  with  those  employers.  Every 
year,  as  the  boon  has  been  withheld,  they 
have  been  gaining,  you  have  been  losing, 
ground;  their  ranks  swell  as  yours  de- 
crease ;  and  I  now  ask  you,  is  it  politic — 
is  it  expedient — for  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment any  longer  to  place  itself  side  by 
side  with  capital  and  wealth,  against  the 
unanimous  wishes  of  the  working  men,  and 
the  deliberate  judgment  and  calm  convic- 
tions of  the  clergy  and  the  medical  pro- 
fession ;  and  thus  to  hold  up  capital  to  the 
hatred  and  contempt  of  those  who  toil  to 
create  it?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
then  went  on  to  argue,  that  although  the 
literal  working  of  the  Bill  affected  only 
young  persons  and  females,  to  whom  were 
it  practically  confined,  I  gathered  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  not  oppose  it,  in 
effect  it  would  operate  upon  adult  male 
labour,  and  the  very  working  of  machinery 
itself ;  and  he  warned  the  House  against 
entertaining  any  measure  which  even  inci- 
dentally might  interfere  with  adult  male 
labour.  Why,  Sir,  what  an  argument  is 
this  ?  Here  is  a  measure  which  proposes 
to  limit  the  hours  which  females  and  young 
persons  shall  work,  to  that  period  of  time 
beyond  which  all  medical  experience  asserts 
labour  to  be  prejudicial  to  them — a  limit 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  by  impli- 
cation, admits  to  be  right  and  just  in  itself, 
but  which  he  calls  upon  us  to  reject,  lest 
in  its  operation  it  should  be  found  to  extend 
its  blessings  to  other  and  older  drudges; 
and  so  helpless  women  and  unreflecting 
youth  are  to  be  sacrificed,  lest  weary  man- 
hood in  the  factories  should  only  work  as 
long  as  his  fellow  countrymen  work  in 
other  classes  of  labour.  Any  one  who 
listened  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
arguments  on  this  part  of  his  case — to  his 
indignant  protest  against  the  tyramiy  that 
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would  prevent  the  adult  labourer  from 
working  his  twelve  hours  a  day,  would 
imagine  he  was  listening  to  an  accredited 
advocate  of  a  great  body  of  factory  work- 
ers, who  felt  that  out  of  a  mistaken  regard 
for  their  wives  and  children,  the  House 
of  Commons  was  about  to  deprive  them 
of  the  benefits  of  their  dearest  rights  and 
privileges.  But  what  is  the  fact  ?  Does 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  plead  for  the 
majority  of  adult  males  in  the  factories  ? 
Does  he  plead  for  even  a  thousand,  a  hun- 
dred, twenty,  or  ten  ?  Not  so.  Nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  human  beings  have 
asked  for  this  measure;  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  not  one  solitary  petition 
from  a  solitary  unit  of  that  great  class,  in 
whose  name  he  appealed  to  us,  to  justify 
his  position,  or  certify  his  fears.  I  now 
come,  Sir,  to  that  portion  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  case  which  most  astounded 
me— I  mean  where  he  urged  the  present 
position  of  the  Com  Laws  as  an  argument 
against  this  Bill.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  appear  to  live  from  pre- 
ference in  a  perpetual  political  merry-go- 
round.  On  the  10th  of  May,  1844,  he 
said,  "  Was  it  common  sense  or  justice, 
the  Com  Laws  being  maintained,  to  re- 
strict the  hours  of  the  labourers  by  one- 
sixth?"  Well,  those  words,  and  other 
more  decisive  spoken  in  private,  were  suc- 
cessful, and  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill  was  re- 
jected, in  order  to  retain  in  office  a  protec- 
tion Government ;  it  is  now  to  be  rejected, 
because  the  same  Government  is  no  longer 
protective,  but  free-trading.  ••Look,'* 
cries  the  Home  Secretary,  ••  at  the  injus- 
tice you  are  committing:  you  have  not  yet 
repealed  the  Com  Laws  * — although  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Falkirk,  by 
the  way,  a  month  ago,  assured  his  late 
constituents  that  they  were,  in  fact,  re- 
pealed; and  although  that  is  the  universal 
language  of  all  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
allies — well,  "you  have  not  repealed 
the  Corn  Laws:  the  manufacturing  mil- 
lennium is  not,  consequently,  com- 
menced ;  but  you  have  reduced  the  pro- 
tection upon  manufactures,  aud  can 
you,  with  common  fairness,  having  thus 
exposed  our  manufacturers  to  foreign  com- 
petition, take  away  the  advantage  of  work- 
mg  long  hours?*'  Now,  Sir,  I  have  one 
or  two  remarks  to  make  upon  this  appeal 
oJ  miiericordiam.  In  the  first  place,  Sir, 
whoso  fault  was  it  that  the  duties  on 
foreign  manufactures  were  reduced  ?  Did 
the  operatives  of  Manchester  or  Leeds  ask 
you  to  reduce  them  ?    Did  the  agricultural 


interest — ^to  be  sure  you  would  not  bare 
listened  to  it  if  it  had — ^but  did  the  agri- 
cultural interest  ask  jou  to  reduce  thm  f 
No :  the  free-trade  master  manufacturen, 
to  prove  how  sincere  was  their  reiterated 
statement  that  English  industry  needed  no 
protection  against  foreign  industry,  asked 
you  to  repeal  those  protective  duties,  as- 
serting they  were  of  no  use  to  them  at  alL 
But  are  we  now  to  understand  that  all 
those  great  professions  were  but  brave 
words,  and  that  this  reduction  —  mark, 
not  repeal,  but  reduction— of  protection 
has  filled  them  with  fear  as  to  the  effect  of 
foreign  competition  ?  Well,  if  this  be  so, 
I  must  observe,  in  the  second  place,  that 
as  they  were  the  only  people  in  the  king- 
dom who  asked  for  that  reduction,  they 
must  pay  for  it  themselves,  or  else  submit 
to  be  regarded  as  the  emptiest  of  boasters, 
the  most  hypocritical  of  patriots.  And 
let  me,  in  the  third  place,  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  acute  and  intelligent  working 
people  out  of  doors  to  this  remarkable  plea 
of  their  free-trading  rulers.  It  amounts  in 
brief  to  this — that  tiie  price  the  operatives 
in  the  north  of  England  will  have  to  pay 
for  free  trade  is  two  additional  hours  of 
labour  every  day.  Now,  mind,  it  is  not  I 
who  say  so  ;  it  is  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  states  it  broadly.  The  master 
manufacturers  denounce  all  protection — 
protection  is  about  to  be  taken  away  alto- 
gether from  agriculture,  partially  from  ma- 
nufactures, and  this  partial  withdrawal  is 
held  to  be  so  serious  a  weakening  of  this 
mighty  interest,  that  unless  women  and 
children  are  worked  two  hours  a  day  longer 
than  all  medical  experience  asserts  they 
ought  to  work,  the  commerce  of  England 
is  ruined,  and  her  manufacturos  destroyed. 
This,  Sir,  is  the  protection,  then,  with 
which  the  roaster  manufacturers  will  not 
part — this  the  protection  they  so  tena- 
ciously cling  to  —  this  the  one  thing  in 
Church  and  State  that  the  Government 
will  not  alter — the  legalized  overwork  of 
women  and  children.  But,  before  I  quit 
this  part  of  the  subject,  let  me  say  to 
the  leaders  of  this  timid,  braggadocio 
interest — ^let  me  say  to  them,  who  come 
whining  about  the  difficulties  they  en- 
counter from  a  diminution  in  protective  du- 
ties— that  the  agricultural  interest  will 
give  them  back  their  20  per  cent,  and  sub- 
mit to  the  injustice  and  mequality  thereby 
occasioned,  in  order  to  ffive  the  workio£ 
men  of  the  North  this  Ten  Hours'  BilL 
Mean  and  contemptible,  therefore,  as  was 
the  position  assumed  by  the  right  hon. 
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Gentleman,  it  is  absolutelj  no  longer  ten- 
able. Then  tlie  nght  hon.  Gentleman, 
following  in  the  wake  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose,  hazarded  the  bold  assertion 
that  the  advocates  of  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill 
had  entirely  overlooked  the  stress  of  fo- 
reign competition.  Why,  at  least  one-half 
of  Lord  Ashley's  great  speech  in  1844  was 
given  up  to  a  most  minute  and  accurate 
analysis  of  the  hours  and  system  of  factory 
labour  in  other  countries.  There  was  no 
country  from  Russia  to  America  where 
cotton  or  wool  is  manufactured  that  escaped 
Lord  Ashley's  attention;  therefore  the 
charge  was  unfounded ;  but  even  had  it 
been  otherwise,  how  strange  a  charge  to 
come  from  our  philosophic  free-trade  Go- 
vernment—  through  what  different  spec- 
tacles they  must  view  themselves  and  other 
people !  With  the  most  perfect  indifference 
they  can  submit  the  agricultural  industry 
of  this  country  to  a  wholly  free  competition 
with  foreigners,  but  are  horrified  at  the 
idea  of  shortening  the  hours  of  labour  in 
our  factories,  unless  other  countries  wUl  do 
the  same.  Why,  how  many  days  ago  was 
it  that  the  Premier  derided  the  idea  of  re- 
ciprocity, and  conjured  us  to  give  up  wait- 
ing for  other  counties:  fiat  justitia  mat 
ccelum  was  then  his  motto.  **  Never  mind 
the  farmers  without  capital,  the  cottiers 
without  potatoes — ^never  heed  the  sayings 
of  M.  Guizot,  or  the  doings  of  the  ZoUve- 
rein ;  let  England  set  the  great  example," 
and  glorioudy  succeed,  or  greatly  fail. 
Well,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  wis- 
dom, one  cannot  but  admire  the  enthusiasm 
and  chivalry  of  such  language,  though  one 
rather  wonders  at  its  being  c^ed  forth  by 
so  matter  of  fact  a  goddess  as  Commerce  ; 
however,  a  few  days  after.  Humanity 
makes,  or  is  supposed  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  to  make,  a  similar  appeal  to  Eng- 
lish daring,  and  English  valour.  The  right 
hon.  enthusiast  of  course  answers  the  ap- 
peal, and  sets  an  example  to  the  world  ? 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  For  the  sake  of  commerce 
he  will  risk  the  welfare  of  millions:  for 
that  of  humanity  he  dare  not  face  the 
seventy-two  hours  a  week  which  French- 
men or  Austrians  work.  Whence,  Sir, 
this  startling  difference  ?  Why  so  rash  in 
March,  so  timid  in  May?  Why  is  the 
right  hon..  Gentleman's  mind — 

"  All  lee-aaw  between  that  and  thii, 
Now  high,  now  low,  now  master  now  miss. 
And  he  himself  one  strange  antithesis." 

Alas!  Sir,  there  is  but  one  answer;  he 
and  his  Government  are  but  the  vassals  of 
a  section  of  the  master  manufacturers. 


Towards  the  close  of  his  speech,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  said,  that  work  was  the  lot  of 
man,  and  that  if  you  interfered  with  his 
labour,  you  interfered  with  his  wages,  and 
that  the  adoption  of  a  Ten  Hours'  Bill 
would  be  a  tax  of  16  per  cent  on  his 
wages.  Will  the  hon.  Gentleman  allow 
me  to  ask  him  at  how  much  he  rat^s  the 
tax  he  himself  helped  to  impose,  when  the 
hours  of  labour  were  reduced  to  twelve  ? 
Did  wages  fall  20,  15,  10,  or  5  per  cent, 
in  consequence  of  that  reduction  ?  Have 
the  working  men  petitioned  to  be  restored 
to  the  happy  state  of  imlimited  toil,  and, 
consequently,  unlimited  wages  ?  WiU  he 
tell  me  by  how  much  the  wages  of  the 
workpeople  in  all  the  arsenals  and  docks 
of  France  have  been  reduced,  in  conse- 
quence of  fifty-two  Sundays  being  sub- 
tracted from  their  period  of  work  ?  Has 
one-seventh  of  theii*  wages  been  cut  off 
with  one-seventh  of  their  work  ?  And  was 
that  the  answer  which  the  King  returned 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  when,  in  the 
name  of  the  Galilean  Church,  he  asked  for 
that  reduction  ?  But  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman relied  on  facts,  and  quoted  the 
failure  of  Mr.  Horrocks'  experiment.  Now, 
that  partial  failure  was  explained  away  at 
the  time ;  but  even  admitting  it  to  be  in 
some  sense  a  failure,  there  is  the  success- 
ful experiment  of  Mr.  Gardiner  to  set 
against  it;  and  I  will  adduce  an  analogous 
experiment  on  a  far  larger  scale.  In  the 
year  1829,  the  masters  and  the  men  in 
the  Nottingham  trade  agreed  to  work  only 
twelve  hours  in  the  day,  and  signed  a  deed 
to  that  effect.  Well,  what  was  the  result  ? 
Did  wages  fall  ?  No,  they  rose.  The  wages 
of  the  men  rose,  the  profits  of  the  master 
rose,  and  the  stocks  on  hand  diminished. 
So  things  went  on  for  a  year,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which,  some  few  masters,  al- 
lured by  the  temptation  the  short  stock  on 
hand  held  out,  disregarded  the  agreement, 
returned  to  the  old  unrestricted  system, 
and,  of  course,  compelled  others  to  do  the 
same.  Well,  what  was  the  result  then  ? 
Did  wages  rise  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  in  nine 
months  wages  fell  from  6d.  to  3d,  per 
hack,  and  the  profits  of  the  masters  de- 
clined 25  per  cent ;  and  I  appeal  to  any 
one  connected  with  Nottinghamshire  to 
testify  to  the  miserable  condition  of  those 
who  are  now  blessed  with  unrestricted 
hours  of  labour.  Sir,  the  effect  of  such 
a  regulation  as  we  propose  would  be  to 
equalise  the  amoimt  of  labour  over  the 
year  ;  but  this  disposes  of  another  plea 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman — it  proves 
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that  you  cannot  leave  this  question  of 
factory  labour  to  be  settled  by  capital 
on  one  side,  and  toil  on  the  otber. 
Here,  in  a  limited  field  of  trade,  the 
attempt  was  made ;  the  cupidity  or  fickle- 
ness of  half-a-dozen  capitalists  broke  in 
upon  the  engagement  in  a  short  time. 
What  hope,  then,  have  you  that  in 
the  far  larger  field  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, where  the  masters  are  counted  by 
thousands  instead  of  by  hundreds,  you  can 
arrive  at  unanimity,  or  expect  it  if  arrived 
at,  to  be  lasting  ?  No  ;  I  say  it  is  a  de- 
lusion and  a  deceit  to  teU  the  people  that 
they  have  only  to  arrange  it  with  their 
masters.  Why,  the  men  have  done  their 
part  already ;  they  have  declared,  over 
and  over  again,  with  increasing  earnest- 
ness that  they  will  accept  the  ten  hours* 
limit  with  all  its  chances.  But  have  the 
masters  done  their  part  ?  No ;  those  who 
are  favourable,  naturally  ask,  that  others 
shall  be  put  on  the  same  footing  with  them- 
selves, and  those  who  are  unfavourable 
will  of  course  hold  back  until  compelled  by 
law.  To  legislation,  then,  we  must  come. 
But  stay,  there  is  an  alternative,  and  one 
to  which  it  would  really  appear  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  and  their  allies  are 
willing  to  drive  the  people — strikes  and 
combinations.  The  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose objects  on  principle  to  law  sanctioning 
the  wishes  of  the  working  people ;  but  he 
has  no  objection — quite  the  reverse — to 
their  gaining  their  objects  by  strikes,  com- 
binations, and  the  pressure  of  force  on  re- 
luctant masters.  [Mr.  Hume  :  I  asserted 
nothing  of  the  kind.]  Well,  if  the  hon. 
Member  did  not  say  this,  I  of  course  re- 
tract. I  should  have  used  the  words  com- 
bination of  working  men  in  order  to  oblige 
their  masters  to  carry  out  their  proposals. 
But  far  from  agreeing  in  the  expediency 
of  such  a  means  of  setUing  the  question,  I 
think,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  a  country 
like  England  no  more  dangerous  system 
can  be  introduced ;  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
great  body  of  the  Manchester  traders, 
builders,  and  manufacturers  will  agree 
with  me  in  this  view,  for  I  believe  that 
not  long  ago  a  deputation  waited  at  the 
Home  Office,  on  their  part,  to  ask  whether 
the  Government  would  interfere  in  their 
behalf  against  the  demands  of  their  men. 
Is  it  now  to  be  announced  to  the  working 
men  that  the  Government  has  finally  and 
formally  made  up  iti»  mind  to  abdicate 
those  functions  of  protection  and  interfer- 
ence which  every  Oovcrnm(»nt  heretofore 
professed  to   excrciao    on  behalf  of  the 


working  classes  ?  The  power  of  wealth  is 
increasing  every  day.  The  State  is  daily 
contracting  its  governing  and  guiding  ope- 
rations ;  until  now,  when  labour  comes, 
and  prays  to  be  protected  by  law  against 
the  tyranny  of  wealth,  the  State  answers, 
•*  No ;  the  governing  powers  have  relieved 
themselves  of  all  the  paternal  functions 
they  once  fulfilled — ^they  cannot  interfere. 
Do  your  best,  suffer  your  worst ;  so  long 
as  you  pay  taxes,  and  give  us,  the  gods  of 
Epiciu'us,  no  trouble,  it  is  a  matter  of  su- 
preme  indifference  to  us  whether  you  are 
overworked  or  not,  whether  you  have  time 
to  enjoy  this  life  and  prepare  for  another 
or  not — we  take  no  concern  in  your  phy- 
sical comfort  or  moral  improvement,  the 
strength  of  your  body,  the  growth  of  your 
soul,  the  direction  of  your  intellect.  That 
is  your  affair.  We  are  tax-gatherers  and 
policemen — see  in  us  for  the  future  nothing 
more."  Well,  that  is  your  theory  of  go- 
vernment, which  you  cadi  upon  us  this  day 
to  sanction.  I,  for  my  part,  protest 
against  so  grovelling,  so  money-grubbing, 
so  ignominious  a  system.  I  say  it  is  full 
of  difficulty  and  full  of  danger.  I  say 
with  Mr.  Oarlyle,  that  a  government  of 
the  under  classes  by  the  upper,  on  a  prin* 
ciple  of  "  let  alone,"  is  no  longer  possible 
in  England  in  these  days.  I  say  with 
him — 

"  The  working  olaflses  cannot  anj  longer  go  on 
without  goTemmeni — without  being  actuaUy 
guided  and  governed.  England  cannot  subnet  in 
peace  till,  by  some  means  or  other,  guidanoe  and 
government  for  them  is  found." 

I  accept  this  Bill  as  an  earnest  of  g^ood,  pa- 
ternal, patriarchal  government  for  the  fu- 
ture. I  hail  it  as  a  common  standard,  under 
which  all  who  are  impressed  with  the  great 
truth  so  eloquently  announced  by  Mr.  Car- 
lyle,  be  they  Tories,  like  myself,  \NTiigs,  like 
Lord  Grey,  or  Chartists,  like  Mr.  O'Connor, 
may  cordially  and  camestlr  unite ;  and  I 
look  forward  with  joyful  anticipation  to  the 
time  when  the  working  men  of  this  wealth- 
ridden  country  shall  be  able  to  regard  with 
just  feelings  of  pride  and  gratitude  » 
llouse  of  Commons  that  thought  its  highest 
duty  and  its  dearest  privilege  was,  to  mi- 
nister to  the  wants,  direct  the  wishes,  listen 
to  the  prayers,  increase  the  comforts,  dimi- 
nish the  toil,  and  elevate  the  character  of 
the  long-suffering,  industrious,  and  gallant 
people  of  England. 

Mr.  TRELAWNY  thought  the  exer- 
tions of  Lord  Ashley  in  the  cause  of  fac- 
tory labourers  had  not  been  entirely  thrown 
away»  though,  undoubtedly,  he  had  occa* 
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sionally  overstated  the  evils  he  sought  to 
remedy.  He  said  they  were  not  thrown 
away,  hecause  it  was  always  important  for 
purposes  of  general  legislation  that  the 
puhlic  should  be  familiar  with  the  state 
of  society  for  which  laws  were  to  be 
made.  Still,  however,  the  House  should 
beware  of  exaggeration  even  in  a  well- 
meaning  advocate.  One  example  might 
be  produced.  It  was  stated,  he  believed, 
on  one  occasion  in  debate,  that  labourers 
in  factories  sometimes  walked  thirty-seven 
miles  a  day  during  their  work.  Experi- 
ment had  demonstrated  the  absurdity  of 
the  statement.  The  real  distance  had 
been  shown  to  be  eight  miles.  He  very 
much  doubted  whether  the  evils  attributed 
to  factory  labour  were  justly  so  attributa- 
ble. It  should  be  recollected  that  one  cir- 
ciunstance  calculated  to  create  a  contrary 
impression  was,  that  it  was  an  incident  of 
factory  labour  that  large  bodies  of  work- 
men were  assembled  in  confined  localities. 
The  evils  were  seen  en  masse.  Sup- 
pose other  bodies  of  labourers  were  to  be 
80  condensed,  would  the  comparison  be 
very  strikingly  to  the  disadvantage  of  fac- 
tories ?  As  to  earnings,  it  was  unques- 
tionable, for  example,  that  factory  wages 
were  far  superior  to  agricultural.  Then, 
too,  much  of  the  evil  attributed  to  factory 
labour  arose  out  of  the  existence  of  densely 
populated  towns.  These  might  be  ren- 
dered far  less  unhealthy  by  parks,  streets 
thrown  open,  better  drainage,  and  ventila- 
tion. It  was  a  curious  thing,  but  a  true 
one,  that  there  was  no  tyranny  against 
which  labourers  more  strongly  rebelled  than 
that  of  being  compelled  to  submit  to  regu- 
lations calculated  to  promote  cleanliness 
snd  health.  Let  any  one  see  with  what 
devotion  the  rural  population  cherished 
their  cesspools.  Then,  too,  if  a  landlord 
built  a  cottage  scientifically  ventilated,  it 
could  hardly  get  a  tenant.  The  working 
classes  were  on  no  point  more  ignorant 
than  on  the  subject  of  what  tended  to  im- 
prove their  sanatory  condition.  This  it 
was,  and  not  the  kind  or  duration  of  labour 
In  factories,  which  caused  much  of  the  evil 
•complained  of.  The  supporters  of  the  pre- 
sent measure  were  much  too  easily  satis- 
:fied  with  their  own  remedy.  So  strongly 
*did  they  feel  on  the  subject,  that  they 
seemed  to  think  reasoning  upon  it  almost 
profane.  They  considered  the  question  set- 
tled as  to  argument.  With  them  it  was  a 
question,  they  said,  "between  mammon 
iind  mercy ;''  and  something  was  some- 
times added  about  the  "  wretched  material- 


ism*' of  the  age.  He  supposed  the  expres- 
sion was  launched  at  the  political  econo- 
mists. But  the  House  should  recollect 
what  Mr.  Huskisson  said  on  an  occasion 
when  he  was  attacked  in  a  similar  way. 
"Some  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "sneered  at 
theorists  and  political  economists,  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  they  argued 
from  principles  their  adversaries  could  not 
controvert,  and  proceeded  by  deductions 
which  they  could  not  refute  or  deny." 
He  felt  assured  that  in  time  the  ideas  of 
the  economists  would  be  appreciated  as  the 
only  sure  basis  of  practical  legislation. 
Non-interference,  as  a  rule,  was  safer  than 
interference  based  on  hasty  impulses, 
however  praiseworthy.  He  repeated,  hon. 
Members  were  far  too  well  pleased  with  their 
remedy.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  there  was 
a  lamentable  want  of  connexion  between 
their  premises  and  conclusions.  Indeed,  it 
seemed  a  sort  of  habit  with  the  House, 
when  great  evils  were  made  apparent  to  its 
view,  to  jump  at  once  to  the  conclusion 
that  almost  any  restrictive  or  coercive 
course  of  action  must  necessarily  be  pro- 
ductive of  beneficial  results.  A  ready  ex- 
ample occurred  in  the  case  of  the  Coercion 
Bill  for  Ireland.  Government  had  excited 
the  horror  of  the  House  by  minutely  detail- 
ing the  circumstances  of  several  cases  of 
assassination  in  Ireland.  The  House 
seemed  ready  to  vote,  without  more  dis- 
cussion, that  the  Coercion  Bill  should  be 
passed,  whilst  probably  not  ten  persons 
had  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  into 
the  probable  working  of  the  Bill,  if  carried 
into  a  law.  The  syllogism  which  satisfied 
hon.  Members  seemed  to  be  this :  *'  Ten 
hours'  work  is  more  endurable  than  twelve. 
This  Bill  proposes  ten  hours.  Therefore, 
this  Bill  ought  to  become  law."  But  they 
were  told  that  labourers  themselves  de- 
sired the  change.  How  long  was  it  since 
the  opinion  of  labourers  on  what  best  suited 
their  condition  first  became  so  infallible  ? 
Labourers  had  at  times  had  other  pana- 
ceas, such  as  universal  suffrage;  and  when 
millions  of  labourers  had  asked  for  the  five 
points  of  the  Charter,  their  proposal  scarce 
obtained  a  hearing.  The  fact  was,  labour- 
ers had  not  foreseen  the  ultimate  conse- 
quences of  such  a  measure.  This  was  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  of  their  disbelief  in  the 
probability  of  a  reduction  of  wages.  Then 
it  was  argued  that  the  principle  of  inter- 
ference had  been  conceded  by  general  con- 
sent, and  that  the  question  was  merely  one 
of  degree.  That  argument  made  nothing 
for  the  supporters  of  the  Bill.     Each  step 
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in  advance  must  rest  on  its  oim  merits. 
To  maintain  that  the  fact  of  an  existing  limi- 
tation to  twelre  hours  afforded  any  ground 
for  the  proposed  limitation  to  ten  hours,  was 
preposterous.  As  well  might  a  patient  who 
had  survived  a  small  dose  of  some  active 

Soison,  deem  that  a  sufficient  ground  for 
oubling  the  dose.  At  all  events,  if  there 
was  anything  in  the  argument,  it  was  as 
good  for  eight  hours  as  for  ten;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, the  hon.  Member  for  Oldham 
had  talked  of  eight  hours  on  one  occasion. 
But  why  not  interfere  with  all  labour? 
Why  exclude  nearly  twenty  species  of  la- 
bour from  the  operation  of  this  measure  ? 
Why  not  shorten  the  hours  of  labour  dur- 
ing the  harvest  season,  when  fifteen  or  six- 
teen hours*  labour  was  obtained  from  the 
exhausted  farm  labourer  by  the  false  sti- 
mulus of  intoxicating  liquors  ?  Why  leave 
15,000  milliners  in  London  without  re- 
medy ?  Or  the  100,000  female  servants  ? 
Why  should  copper  and  tin  miners  be  al- 
lowed to  work  night  and  day  some  200 
fathoms  underground  ?  The  measure  was 
merely  a  mockery  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
working  classes.  Their  cry  for  relief  was 
met  by  something  intended  to  be  benevo- 
lent, but  which,  had  it  come  from  a  cynic, 
might  be  taken  for  the  most  bitter  irony. 
They  demanded  diminished  suffering  by 
toil.  It  was  generally  accorded  to  them. 
But  at  what  cost  ?  Why,  diminished  re- 
muneration ?  Was  it  right  to  raise  san- 
guine expectations  of  benefits  to  be  ob- 
tained, and  then  to  create  feelings  of  cruel 
disappointment?  Why  not  adopt  a  pro- 
posal for  fixing  a  minimum  price  of  labour 
or  a  minimum  price  of  bread  ?  If  the  time 
of  work  were  to  be  restricted,  why  would 
it  not  be  but  bare  justice  to  fix  the  rate  of 
remuneration  too  ?  And  to  do  this  effec- 
tually the  price  of  bread  ought  to  be  set- 
tled bv  Act  of  Parliament.  He  wondered 
hon.  Members  did  not  carry  their  notion 
further  still,  and  fi^  the  amount  of  capital 
which  each  capitalist  should  be  allowed  to 
embark  in  snecuUtion.  Why  should  the 
owner  of  500t.  tyrannize  over  the  owner  of 
50/.,  offering,  perhaps,  because  his  means 
afforded  it,  to  take  a  lower  rate  of  interest  ? 
But  the  cardinal  objection  to  the  Bill  was, 
that  it  was  not  a  tax  upon  the  whole  people 
for  the  benefit  of  a  nart,  that  part  suffering 
from  the  severity  of  toil  or  from  destitution 
— not  a  tax  that  would  be  defensible  in 
principle;  but  that  it  was,  ultimately  and 
m  results,  a  tax  levied  on  a  part  of  the 
people  to  relieve  another  part.  In  other 
wonls,  it  waa  an  attempt  to  reapportion 


property.  It  was  therefore  an  aggression 
upon  property,  as  much  as  if  the  Legislature 
said  to  one  man,  "  You  are  too  rich,**  and 
to  another  "  Tou  are  too  poor;  the  strong 
arm  of  law  must  restore  things  to  their 
proper  level."  It  was  even  more  mischiev- 
ous; because  what  was  taken  from  ond 
class  to  be  given  to  the  other,  instead  of 
ever  reaching  the  persons  intended  to  re- 
ceive it,  was  lost,  spent,  and  wasted  in 
the  very  process  of  conveyance.  How  was 
this?  It  might  be  shown  without  diffi- 
culty, and  in  point  of  fact  became  appa- 
rent, when  it  was  proved  that  this  measure, 
while  it  invaded  capital,  and  violated  vested 
interests,  at  the  same  time  reduced  the 
rate  of  wages.  But  perhaps  some  one 
would  say  the  interference  waa  not  with 
adult  labour.  Tes;  but  it  was  an  admit- 
ted point  that  the  interference  with  the 
labour  of  children  and  young  persons  was 
practically  interference  with  the  labour  of 
adults.  The  invasion  of  property  was 
threefold;  first,  with  that  of  the  manufac* 
turer,  who  had  invested  large  sums  in  mills 
and  other  works,  on  a  calculation  that  on 
the  supposition  that  the  law  would  not 
carry  further  the  principle  of  interference, 
he  would  obtain  a  certam  amount  of  profit 
for  his  capital  embarked.  A  very  trifling 
change  was  enough  to  displace  capit^ 
The  last  feather  turned  the  scale  under 
circumstances  of  the  severe  competition  in 
which  foreign  and  domestic  manufacturers 
were  engaged.  Whilst  such  uncertainty 
remained  with  respect  to  the  times  and 
modes  in  which  the  State  might  choose  to 
interfere  between  masters  and  men — ^when 
no  man  could  tell  what  change  the  next 
day  might  bring  forth,  whether  twelve,  ten, 
or  eight  hours  were  to  be  ultimately  sot- 
tied  upon — how  could  capitalists  feel  con- 
fidence in  the  schemes  in  which  they  were 
embarked  ?  Practically,  then,  the  profits 
of  capital  already  embarked  were  invaded, 
and  tne  field  for  employment  unduly  con- 
fined. The  effect  of  this  was  enhanceniont 
of  the  price  of  commodities  arising  out  of 
the  check  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  em- 
ployment of  capital,  and  the  reduction  of 
wages  caused  by  the  diminished  demand 
for  labour.  Doubly  were  labourers  in- 
jured; because,  while  they  earned  less, 
they  would  buy  more  dearly.  SecoDdlv» 
there  was  interference  with  property  iU 
rectly  in  the  case  of  factory  laoourers  thus 
restricted  in  the  hours  of  their  work,  and 
indirectly  with  the  whole  labour  market; 
for  it  waa  absurd  to  sunposo  that,  tinlesa 
manufactnren  increaaed   the  vetodtj  of 
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their  machines,  and  ohtained  twelve  hours* 
production  out  of  ten  hours'  employment — 
in  which  case  lahourers  would  derive  no 
advantage  from  the  BiU — the  same  amount, 
of  wages  could  he  given  for  ten  hours  as 
had  heen  given  for  twelve  hours.  Lahour- 
ers, therefore,  who  expected  from  this  mea- 
sure diminished  lahour,  would  find  that 
they  got  it  hy  a  process  which  simultane- 
ncously  diminished  the  amount  they  earned. 
To  exemplify  the  hardship,  let  the  House 
take  the  case  of  an  ahle-hodied  man  ca- 
pahle  of  enduring  twelve  hours'  toil.  Was 
ne  to  sit  with  his  arms  folded,  contemplat- 
ing a  sick  wife  and  a  starving  family,  he- 
cause  his  emaciated  fellow  lahourer  could 
endure  hut  ten  hours  ?  Were  not  the 
sinews  of  the  lahourer  his  sole  capital  ? 
Was  not  the  injustice  greater  than  if  the 
interference  had  heen  hetween  larger  and 
smaller  capitalists,  who  could  hetter  hear 
the  privation?  Directly,  then,  the  very 
men,  whose  henefit  was  sought,  were  in- 
jured. But  still  further,  all  lahour  was 
affected.  The  ahle-hodied  lahourers,  driven 
out  of  one,  would  seek  other  occupations, 
and  artificially  heat  down  the  prices  of 
other  classes  of  lahourers,  and  thus  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  this  measure  would  he 
multiplied  in  every  direction  and  every  form. 
There  was  something  very  similar  in  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  an  extended  system 
of  out  of  door  relief  under  the  Poor  Laws, 
and  those  of  the  supporters  of  Factory 
Bills.  In  each  case  the  present  distribu- 
tion of  property  was  practically  complained 
of  as  oppressive  to  the  working  classes.  In 
the  case  of  the  Poor  Laws  it  was  urged  that 
he  who  toiled  ought  to  have  a  larger  share 
of  the  fruits  of  his  industry.  Luxury  in  the 
wealthy  should  he  taxed  more  than  it  is 
for  the  relief  of  the  necessitous;  at  first 
this  might  seem  a  simple  and  plausible  so- 
lution of  an  intricate  social  problem;  but, 
in  reality,  it  might  be  doubted  whether  it 
was  any  solution  at  all.  Suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, you  were  to  call  on  property  for 
one-tenth  of  its  whole  amount,  to  be  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  poor.  What  would 
you  do  but  assail  the  stock  by  the  produc- 
tive employment  of  which  the  poor  are 
fed?  So  long  as  anything  remained  to 
divide,  all  might  go  on  well  enough.  Dis- 
content might  be  lulled;  an  unnatural  sti- 
midus  to  population  would  be  given.  So- 
ciety would  be  in  the  condition  of  a  man 
Uving  on  his  principal  instead  of  his  income. 
At  last,  a  revulsion  would  take  place;  the 
quantity  of  food  and  necessaries  would  be- 
come less  in  relation  to  the  number  of  con- 


sumers; and  a  fierce  competition  in  the 
labour  market  would  commence,  to  deter- 
mine who  should  share  in  the  wreck  which 
remained  of  the  national  resources.  Now, 
he  thought  a  precisely  similar  effect  would 
follow  from  interference  with  the  hours  of 
labour.  Practically,  it  was  a  peculiarly 
objectionable  attempt  at  out  of  door  i'eliei. 
Pronouncing  that  men  should  only  work  a 
certain  number  of  hours,  and  therefore  di- 
minishing wages,  you  would  necessarily  ex- 
tend the  bounds  of  the  destitute  class, 
whom  you  must  relieve,  because  you  would 
have  arbitrarily  denied  them  the  right  to 
help  themselves.  The  Bill  was  now  more 
than  ever  to  be  regretted,  because  it  was 
a  step  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  present  time.  It 
commenced  a  reconstruction  of  a  restrictive 
system  almost  upon  the  ruins  of  a  kindred 
one  just  overthrown;  and  thus  excited  a 
sort  of  despair  of  the  ultimate  ascendancy 
of  any  sound  principles  whatever.  It  was 
said  experiments  had  .been  made  of  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  duration  of  labour, 
and  that  the  results  were  good.  As  to 
such  results,  he  thought  it  ought  to  be 
considered  that  it  was  incidental  to  this 
kind  of  change  that  the  good  was  more 
easily  discernible  than  the  evil,  where  both 
existed.  The  effects  of  a  disturbed  labour 
market  might  exist  in  full  force  without 
lying  on  the  surface.  Many  a  family  might 
suffer  from  want,  arising  out  of  interfer- 
ence, whilst  the  adjacent  factory  might 
seem  admirably  regulated,  and  might  pre- 
sent an  exterior  of  even  comparative  com- 
fort. In  short,  he  could  not  help  strongly 
deprecating  the  present  scheme.  He  could 
not  see  where  it  was  to  stop,  when  every 
one  was  accused  of  inhumanity,  or  at  all 
events,  of  a  bigoted  adherence  to  economi- 
cal doctrines,  who  dared  to  offer  an  obstacle 
to  the  headlong  course  on  which  a  mistaken 
benevolence  had  embarked.  He  believed 
it  would  be  deeply  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  masters  and  men.  It  was  an  attempt 
at  out  of  door  relief  in  disguise  :  at  best, 
its  effects  could  only  be  illusory,  and  they, 
probably,  would  be  most  mischievous. 
Holding  these  views,  he  must  give  the 
Bill  his  moss  decided  opposition. 

SiB  ROBERT  INGLIS  said,  he  agreed 
in  the  sentiment  expressed  by  thehon.  Mem- 
ber who  had  just  addressed  them,  as  to  the 
definition  of  political  principle.  He  agreed 
that  political  principle  was  an  induction 
from  facts,  and  that  in  this  it  differed  from 
religious  and  moral  principle,  which  was 
derived  from  revelation.    He  would  admit. 
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therefore,  that  thcv  were  hound  to  eoDHider 
the  application  of  f^cts  to  their  arguments. 
It  was  only  those  who  were  in  a  state  of 
happy  ignorance  as  to  the  fact,  like  the 
hon.  Gentleman  and  the  hon.  Memher  for 
Glasgow  (Mr.  Dennistoun)  who  had  pre> 
ceded  him,  who  could  regard  this  Bill  as 
the  first  encroachment  on  a  great  pnnci- 
ple.  He  felt  with  the  nohle  Lord  and 
others  who  had  spoken  in  favour  of  the 
measure,  that  the  Government  had  conceded 
the  principle  of  interference  with  labour 
long  and  long  ago;  and  they  were  not  there- 
fore now  to  consider  whether  this  interfer- 
ence ought  or  ought  not  to  he  made.  They 
had  already  interfered  with  the  duration  of 
labour;  and  the  fact  at  issue  now  was, 
whether  they  had  arrived  at  that  point  of 
interference  beyond  which  it  was  not 
safe  or  right  to  go.  The  advocates  of  the 
Bill  denied  that  they  had  arrived  at  that 
point.  They  believed  that  self-interest,  as 
well  as  what  was  due  to  others,  required 
them  to  give  their  assent  to  the  measure 
before  the  House.'  He  should  feel  per- 
fectly satisfied  to  rest  the  case  for  this  Bill 
on  the  speech  which  they  had  just  heard 
from  his  noble  Friend — a  speech  the  talent 
in  which  was  equalled  only  by  the  high 
principles  which  it  displayed.  He  rejoiced 
that  there  was  'found  in  that  House  one 
to  support  this  Bill  who  united  the  talent 
and  principle  of  his  noble  Friend  Lord 
Ashley,  and  who  had  performed  the  task 
imposed  upon  him  in  a  manner  which  Lord 
Ashley  himself  could  not  desire  to  have 
more  worthily  executed.  But  who  had 
been  the  first  advocate  of  a  Ten  Hours' 
Bill  ?  Was  it  any  enthusiast — any  one 
not  himself  connected  with  manufacturing  ? 
No ;  but  it  was  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel 
himself.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in 
alluding  to  the  first  Bill  on  this  question, 
should  have  gone  to  the  faithful  Hansard 
— ^faithful  thirty  years  ago  as  it  was  now — 
and  he  would  there  find,  in  the  speech  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  very  language  and  opin- 
ions now  put  forth  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Oldham,  and  those  who  had  followed  that 
hon.  Gentleman,  with  regard  to  the  limita- 
tion of  the  hours  of  labour  by  persons  under 
eighteen  years  of  age.  In  the  speech  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1815, 
in  asking  leave  to  introduce  his  Bill,  he 
used  these  words — 

"  And  thst  the  daration  of  their  lubonr  should 
be  limited  to  twelve  hours  and  a  half  per  diem,  in- 
cludinir  the  time  for  education  and  mcnls.  which 
would  learo  ten  honn  for  laborious  employment.** 

Ho  would  ask— always  admitting  the  faith- 


fulness of  their  friend  Hansard,  and  the 
accuracy  of  his  reports— whether  it  were 
possible  to  contradict  a  statement  so  expli- 
cit as  that  was  ?  Therefore,  whatever  value 
could  be  derived  to  a  proposition  such  as 
this  from  the  weight  of  great  experience, 
was  brought  to  bear  in  support  of  the  pre- 
sent measure  by  the  advocacy  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oldham,  and  the  testimony  of 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel.  But  it  naagfat 
be  said,  that  Sir  Robert  PeePs  Bill  was 
not  so  limited.  He  quite  admitted  that  the 
Act  as  it  stood  went  to  10^  hours,  and  it 
was  probable,  therefore,  that  it  had  under- 
gone some  slight  alteration  in  Committee. 
But  be  that  as  it  might,  on  the  15th  of 
June,  1815,  the  Bill  passed  with  this  pro- 
vision, that  — 

*'  From  and  after  the  15th  of  April,  1816. 
no  person  being  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years 
shall  be  employed  in  any  such  mill,  manufiietonr, 
or  building,  for  more  than  10|  hours  eaeb  day.** 

He  had,  however,  before  shown  what  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel  desired  should  be  tlte 
law  of  the  land ;  and  he  would  repeat  that 
no  man  maintained  a  higher  character  for 
intelligence  as  well  as  humanity  than  that 
hon.  Gentleman.  It  was  besides  imposable 
to  find  any  man  who  had  a  deeper  interest 
in  the  prosperity  of  manufactures  than  he 
had.  But  who  was  the  hon.  Member  who 
brought  forward  the  Bill  on  the  present  oc- 
casion ?  An  hon.  Gentleman,  whose  firm, 
it  had  been  stated,  and  uncontradictedly 
stated  in  that  House,  at  one  time  worked  up 
the  hundredth  part  of  all  the  cotton  imported 
into  this  country.  Was  that  hon.  Member, 
he  would  ask,  an  individual  whose  opinions 
should  be  overlooked  on  such  a  question  ? 
He  did  not  see  the  hon.  Member  for  Old- 
ham then  in  his  place ;  but  the  fact  which 
he  had  stated  concerning  him  had  been,  he 
believed,  uncontradicted.  Thev  had,  there- 
fore, no  mere  enthusiasts  for  the  last  gene- 
ration, none  for  the  present  generation,  as 
the  exclusive  advocates  of  this  measure. 
They  might  accuse  his  noble  Friend  near 
him.  Lord  John  Manners,  or  his  noble 
Friend,  Lord  Ashley,  whom,  though  ab- 
sent, he  felt  honoured  in  being  permitted 
to  call  his  Friend,  with  wild  enthusiasm 
or  measureless  philanthropy,  and  with 
a  want  of  that  interest  which  a  stable 
Government  must  feel  for  every  class  of 
the  community.  But  they  could  not  ac- 
cuse the  Ute  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  the  pre- 
sent hon.  Member  for  Oldham,  with  visKin- 
ary  views.  Both  in  the  one  case  and  the 
other,  the  parties  mu^t  have  been  do^pW  in- 
terested in  the  prosperity  of  the  mauufac- 
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turing  body.  And  this  reminded  him  of 
a  passage  in  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber opposite,  which  he  was  near  forgetting. 
The  non.  Member  asked  why  did  they  not 
deal  with  the  fifteen  or  sixteen  other 
branches  of  labour  in  the  country?  It 
should  be  recollected,  however,  that  they 
had  here  the  fact  of  several  classes  of  la- 
bour being  regulated,  as  it  were,  in  one 
group,  by  the  application  of  steam  to  the 
work  on  which  they  were  engaged;  and 
this  afforded  the  reason  and  the  means  for 
interfering  which  were  not  afforded  in  other 
kinds  of  labour.  They  had,  besides,  no  al- 
legations of  excessive  continuance  in  the 
case  of  field  labour.  But  it  had  been  said 
that  whenever  they  proposed  any  relaxation, 
they  were  entailing,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, common  ruin  both  on  the  manufac- 
turer and  on  the  operative.  No  relaxation 
had  ever  been  given  which  had  not  in  the 
first  instance  been  met  with  the  same  decla- 
ration; and  yet  who  were  ruined  ?  Were  the 
master  manufacturers  ruined  by  the  former 
relaxations  ?  It  had  been  unanswerably  put 
forth  by  his  noble  Friend  that  the  tax 
imposed  on  the  manufacturer  by  former 
relaxations  had  been  greatly  above  that 
attempted  to  be  imposed  by  the  present 
Bill.  [*'  No ! "]  What  was  the  meaning 
of  that  emphatic  denial  ?  Was  it  not  a  clear 
matter  of  fact  that  formerly  the  duration  of 
labour  was  unlimited  by  law  ?  Would  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bolton  deny  the  fact  that 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  there  was  no  limit 
fixed  to  the  hours  of  labour  ?  The  Legis- 
lature had,  however,  interposed,  and  had 
fixed  a  limit  by  what  at  the  time  was  re- 
garded as  a  very  extreme  mode  of  interfer- 
ence ;  but  had  the  master  manufacturers 
been  ruined  ?  Had  the  wages  of  the  work- 
men diminished?  He  had  the  authority 
of  the  superintendent  of  one  of  the  great- 
est mills  in  this  country  for  stating  that 
wages  had  not  diminished.  The  indivi- 
dual to  whom  he  alluded  stated  that  in  the 
mill  in  which  he  was  employed,  and  which 
he  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  believed  belonged  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  Oldham  himself,  the 
people  now  earned  the  same  amount  of 
wages  as  before  the  reduction  of  the  hours 
of  labour  had  taken  place.  This,  it  was 
true,  was  owing  principally  to  the  kindness 
of  the  master ;  and  it  might  be  said,  why 
did  they  not  allow  the  masters  to  adopt 
a  similar  course  elsewhere  without  an  al- 
teration in  the  law  ?  But  he  would  tell 
the  House  that  they  should  not  rely  too 
much  on  individual  kindness  when  opposed 
by  feelings  of  avarice  and  private  advan- 
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tage.  They  should  have  a  general  law 
on  the  subject ;  and  not,  amid  the  tempta- 
tions of  other  examples,  leave  it  to  the 
consciences  of  individuals  to  discharge 
their  duties  to  those  employed  by  them. 
Experience  had  shown  that  you  must  not 
rely  on  individual  kindness  or  public  spirit, 
as  opposed  to  the  general  spirit  of  avarice 
and  the  desire  of  gain.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  closing  of  shops  on  Sunday,  you  must 
have  a  general  law.  It  further  appeared 
from  the  statement  of  this  writer,  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Oldham  had  reduced  the 
nmnber  of  hours  in  which  work  was  re- 
quired, by  one  hour  and  a  half  in  the  week; 
and  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Manners) 
had  well  shown  that  the  effect  of  such  ar- 
rangements was^  that  the  wages  would ' 
still  be  the  same,  whether  the  working 
week  were  six  days  or  seven  days.  The 
writer  to  whose  statement  he  referred, 
added,  that  in  the  mill  in  question,  the 
same  wages  were  paid  in  proportion  for  six 
hours  now,  that  were  paid  for  seven  hours 
before  the  reduction.  It  appeared,  there- 
fore, that  neither  had  the  master  manu- 
facturers been  ruined — for  their  stately 
mansions  proved,  at  least,  that  they  did  not 
come  in  formd  pauperwn — and  further, 
that  wages  would  continue  to  be  the  same 
even  were  this  limitation  applied.  He  (Sir 
R.  Inglis)  would  not  have  trespassed  fur- 
ther on  the  House,  but  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  with  a  forgetfulness,  no  doubt, 
unintentional,  had  not  stated  exactly  what 
passed  when  that  House  substantially 
confirmed  the  principle  of  a  Ten  Hours' 
Bill.  The  point  at  issue  was,  whether, 
when  the  House  affirmed  by  a  majority  of 
9  that  "  12"  should  not  stand  part  of  the 
Bill,  they  did  or  did  not  mean  that  10 
should  be  substituted.  The  affirmative  of 
this  was  denied  by  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
opposed  this  Bill.  But  what  then  did  the 
House  mean  ?  Did  those  hon.  Gentlemen 
contend  that  it  meant  to  substitute  *'  6," 
"  7,"  or  "  8,"  for  "  12  ?"  No,  they  did 
not.  And  the  whole  debate  showed  that  it 
was  a  question  between  10  hours  and  12 
hours,  and  therefore,  when  the  latter  num- 
ber was  rejected,  the  House  must  have 
meant  that  the  word  "ten"  should  stand 
part  of  the  question.  He  was  aware  of 
the  difficulty  hon.  Members  at  that  time 
felt  —  even  those  who  voted  —  to  know 
what  they  were  doing;  but  he  was  pre- 
pared to  say,  notwithstanding  the  sneer  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Durham,  that  thofi) 
who  divided  against  the  12  hours'  propo- 
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sitiott  were  aware  that  they  were  engaged 
in  an  ahnost  sacred  catue,  and  one  to  which 
they  could  devote  themselves  without  any 
scruple  whatever;  because,  while  they  were 
asserting  a  great  principle,  they  were  at 
the  same  time  not  affecting  the  interests 
of  any  portion  of  Her  Majesty's  sulyects — 
certain^  not  of  the  manufacturers  them- 
selves. As  a  further  confirmation  of  what 
he  had  said,  he  would  recall  to  the  right 
hon.  Baronet's  mind  what  he  would  no 
doubt  find,  on  recollection,  to  have  been 
the  case — that  the  proposition  made  by 
Lord  Ashley  when  the  question  was  re- 
sumed after  two  or  three  weeks,  was, 
'*That  the  word  "ten"  should  stand 
part  of  the  Bill;*'  and  he  then  stated, 
that  he  put  it  in  that  way  to  accommodate 
the  Qovemment,  which  wished  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  House  on  that  question  as  early 
as  it  could  be  again  had. 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  said :  Sir,  I  rise  to 
explain,  in  consequence  of  what  has  just 
fallen  fi^m  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  First,  with  regard  to 
the  late  Sir  K.  Peel.  The  fact  is,  that 
while  I  was  arguing  on  a  former  occasion, 
that  Sir  R.  Peel's  Act  had  not  sanctioned 
any  interference  beyond  twelve  hours,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Oldham  interrupted  me 
across  the  Table,  and  referred  to  the  Bill 
as  first  introduced  by  the  late  Sir  R.  Peel; 
and  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  did  not  refer 
to  the  late  Sir  R.  Peel's  speech  also.  I 
then  stated  expressly  that  I  alluded  to  the 
Act  of  Sir  R.  Peel  as  it  existed  on  the 
Statute-book.  Of  course,  1  am  not  about 
to  dispute  what  is  notorious  to  the  world, 
from  its  being  published  in  the  debates, 
that  Sir  R.  Peel  originally  proposed  a 
greater  interference  than  that  which  was  ul- 
timately carried  into  effect  inhis  Bill.  Then, 
as  to  the  last  point,  namely,  my  statement 
that  this  House  had  never  by  its  vote  sanc- 
tioned a  Ten  Hours'  Bill;  let  ma  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  facts  as  they 
stood  on  the  Ifith  of  March,  1844.  The 
Bill  of  the  Government  was  discussed;  and 
in  that  Bill  the  Government  proposed  that 
the  definition  of  "  night"  should  be  from 
eight  in  the  evening  till  six  in  the  morning. 
Lord  Ashley,  on  the  other  hand,  proposed 
that  night  should  be  defined  to  be  from  six 
in  the  evemng  to  six  in  the  morning;  and  I 
admit  that  that  proposition  was  made  by  a 
private  arrangement  with  the  noble  Lord^ 
and  I  said  virtually  it  would  be  a  discus- 
■ion  of  the  ten  hours'  principle,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  twelve  hours.  The 
noble  Lord  succeeded  in  striking  <mt  the 


definition  of  the  Government,  and  substi- 
tuting by  a  small  majority  his  own  defi- 
nition; and  on  that  occasion  I  stated,  that 
although  the  Government  had  been  defeat- 
ed on  the  question  of  the  definition,  a  more 
substantive  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the 
sense  of  the  House  on  the  ten  hours' 
principle  would  occur  when  the  limita- 
tion of  the  hours  of  labour,  in  a  subsequent 
clause,  should  come  under  discussion.  On 
the  24th  of  March,  the  8th  Clause  raised 
that  question.  The  propositicm  of  the  Go- 
vernment was,  that  the  limit  should  be 
twelve  hours.  The  question  was  put  aa  in 
point  of  form  it  must  be  put,  namely,  that 
the  blank  should  be  filled  up  with  the  woid 
"twelve."  Upon  that  division  there  was 
a  small  m^ority  for  not  filling  up  the  blank 
with  the  word  "twelve;"  and  then  eame 
the  real  substantive  question,  whether  it 
should  be  filled  up  with  the  word  "  ten," 
which  was  raising  the  question  often  hours* 
directly  and  in  express  terms;  and  on  that 
occasion  several  Members,  among  them  the 
hon.  Member  for  Leeds,  who  voted  against 
the  Government  as  to  the  filling  up  of  the 
blank  with  "  twelve,"  voted  against  Lord 
Ashley's  proposition  to  fill  it  up  with  "ten;" 
and  that  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  the 
ten  hours'  proposition  was  substantivelj 
and  directly  raised.  It  was  then  rejected 
by  the  Committee;  and  on  no  other  oeca- 
sion  was  the  ten  hours'  principle  brought 
substantively  before  the  House.  I  was 
therefore  justified  in  my  assertion  that  the 
limitation  of  ten  hours  has  never  yet  re- 
ceived the  direct  sanction  of  the  Honae  of 
Commons. 

Mb.  S.  CRAWFORD  said,  if  ever  then 
was  unanimity  in  a  great  community  on  a 
question,  it  existed  in  the  borough  of  Roeh- 
dale  in  favour  of  a  Ten  Hours'  Bill.  He 
did  not  know  the  sentimenta  of  the  great 
millowners;  but  he  had  not  had  any  com- 
munication on  their^part  asking  him  to  op- 
pose the  Bill.  He  had  presented  petitions 
from  Rochdale  very  numeroualy  signed  by 
the  operatives  in  favour  of  the  measure, 
from  a  public  meetmg  held  there,  at  which 
the  head  constable  presided;  from  the  clergy 
of  that  place,  and  also  from  the  operatives 
of  Belfast.  There  was  a  case  m  whieh 
protection  was  required  for  those  who  were 
not  able  to  protect  themselves.  That  pro- 
tection, to  a  certain  extent,  involved  an  in- 
terference with  the  liberty  of  the  popula- 
tion. But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  thai 
the  workers  in  factories  had  it  not  in  their 
own  power  to  choose  their  hours  of  laboor; 
they  could  not  lessen  them,  however  gr«at 
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their  iiidSiiati(Hi  to  do  bo;  ftnd  their  em- 
^o jera  were  able  to  offer  them  the  altema- 
tire  of  ▼orking  for  a  certain  number  of 
hoars  or  of  starving.  But  there  was  an- 
other pofrer  of  oompulsion  besides  that 
possessed  bj  the  masters.  If  men  from 
arariee  made  iheir  families  work  a  great 
many  hours,  what  protection  had  their 
wives  and  children  against  snch  t jrann j  ? 
It  had  been  shown,  that  the  prolonged 
hours  of  work  interfered  with  the  education, 
the  religious  instruction,  the  morality,  and 
all  the  social  relations  of  the  community. 
But  there  was  one  point  which  he  wished 
especially  to  press  on  the  attention  of  the 
House.  He  referred  to  the  effect  of  ex- 
eessire  labour  tm.  the  health  oi  the  inhabit- 
ants in  the  manufacturing  towns.  It  ap- 
peared from  the  evidence  taken  by  the 
Health  of  Towns  Oommbsion,  that  the 
average  duration  of  human  life  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  Lancashire  was,  for  the 
whole  population,  nineteen  years  shorter 
than  the  general  average  duration  of  human 
life  throughout  England,  Ulverstone  being 
taken  as  a  fair  average  for  the  country  at 
large.  The  average  dura^on  of  life  in 
those  towns,  for  adults,  was  10  years  shorter 
than  the  general  average  over  England. 
In  Preston,  the  average  age  of  death  in 

1783  was  31;  at  the  present  time  it  was 
19|  years.  Infantile  mortality  had  in- 
ercttsed  53  per  cent.    In  Liverpool,  from 

1784  to  1810,  the  mean  age  of  deaths  was 
from  24  to  26  years;  during  the  last  seven 
years  it  had  been  from  17  to  20  years. 
Another  remarkable  cause  of  the  shortness 
of  life  in  the  manufacturing  districts  waa 
the  practice  to  which  mothers  were  addict- 
ed of  giving  opium  to  their  children.  In 
his  evidence  before  the  Health  of  Towns 
Commission,  a  Manchester  druggist  stated 
that-^ 

"  Among  the  realljr  poorer  classes,  the  practice 
of  administering  opiates  to  children  is  unirersal, 
ahnost  without  an  exception.  The  way  it  is  done 
is  this— the  mother  goes  out  to  her  work  in  the 
morniag,  leaving  her  child  in  charge  of  a  woman, 
who  cannot  be  troubled  with  it,  or  with  another 
child,  of  perhaps  ten  years  old.  A  dose  of '  quiet- 
ness' is  therefore  given  to  the  child  to  prevent  its 
being  trouMeseme.  The  child  thus  drugged  sleeps, 
perlttps,  till  dinner  time ;  so,  wiien  the  mother 
goes  out  again,  the  child  reoeiTCs  another  dose, 
nell,  the  mother  and  father  come  home  at  night 
quite  fiitigucd,  and  as  they  must  rise  early  to  be- 
gin work  for  the  day,  they  must  sleep  undisturbed 
by  tha  child ;  so  it  Is  again  drugged,  and  in  this 
aiamier  yomg  children  are  often  dragged  three 
times  a  day.  He  says  he  sells  in  one  week  in  re- 
tail alone  about  five  gallons  per  week  of  '  quiet- 
ness/ and  half  a  gallon  of  Uodfirey ;  the  former 
prepsnlioB  contsining  abont  100  <frop9  of  lauda- 


num in  an  ounce.  A  single  teaspoon&l  is  the  pre- 
scribed dose,  so  that,  allowing  an  ounce  weekly  to 
each  &mily,  this  one  druggist  supplies  700  fiuni- 
lies.  Various  other  druggists  sell  as  large  and 
larger  quantities." 

Rochdale  was  particularly  mentioned  as  ad- 
dicted to  this  practice.  In  Bury,  a  drug- 
gist stated  that  almost  all  the  factory  classes 
used  these  cordials.  Similar  evidence  was 
given  as  to  Preston  and  Bolton.  Spirituous 
liquors  were  used  for  the  same  purpose  in 
Liverpool  by  the  Irish.  A  druggist  gave 
the  following  evidence  as  to  the  effect  of 
such  drugs : — 

'*  Ton  may  know  at  once  a  child  accustomed  to 
these  drugs.  It  becomes  thin  ;  yon  fe^  nothing 
but  bone ;  its  eyes  get  sunken  and  fixed  ;  its  nose 
pinohed.  Sneh  children  look  exactly  like  old 
weazened  men  and  women.  They  eink  off  in  a  de- 
cline and  die.  I  have  often  reprobated  the  prac- 
tice to  mothers  ;  but  their  answer  is,  '  What  are 
we  to  do  ;  it  IS  80  very  cross  V 

Then  it  was  also  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in 
manufacturing  districts  the  race  had  de- 
generated physicaUy.  Speaking  of  Lan- 
cashire, Mr.  Chadwick  said — 

*'  The  labouring  population  of  this  county  has 
always  supplied  the  largest  contingencies  to  the 
armies.  It  furnished  the  strength  of  the  army 
which  fought  at  Flodden  ;  and  Cromwell,  speaking 
of  his  LuMsashire  regiment,  said  finer  soldiers 
were  never  seen  in  battle-field.  The  Guards,  until 
lately,  were  largely  recruited  from  Lancashire; 
but,"  Mr.  Chadwick  went  on  to  say,  "  it  was  a 
matter  of  constant  complaint  to  hhn,  by  the  re- 
cruiting oflkcers  in  the  various  districts  of  the 
county,  that  the  sons  are  less  tall  than  the  fiithers, 
and  that  the  difficulty  is  constantly  increasing  of 
obtaining  tall  and  able-bodied  men." 

In  his  examination,  Sergeant  Farrell 
stated  — 

*'  He  had  been  engaged  in  the  recruiting  service 
ten  years.  For  ten  recruits  formerly  got,  he  could 
now  only  get  one,  and  that  one  was  frequently  re- 
jected. He  asci^ed  this  to  the  circumstance  that 
when  persons  go  to  work  in  fiM^tories  early  they  do 
not  grow  to  the  proper  size,  have  always  some  de- 
formity, and  are  pale,  sickly,  and  thin  in  flesh.  The 
surgeon  refuses  them  for  being  too  thin,  not  being 
Tonnd  chested,  and  not  standing  straight.  In 
Rochdale  there  is  almost  no  use  staying.  I  have 
l»een  only  able  to  pick  out  thirty  good-looking  men 
f<or  the  last  eighteen  months,  and  out  of  those 
ocnly  one  was  passed  by  the  surgeon  for  every  four 
riijected." 

These  were  sufficiently  strong  proofs  that 
the  health  of  the  population  was  injured  to 
a  very  great  extent  hy  their  employment 
in  factories;  and  it  was  for  the  House  to 
interfere  so  far  as  might  he  reasonable  for 
the  protection  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  from  the  excess  of 
work  to  which  they  were  subject.  Mr. 
Hojner,  in  his  last  report,  adverted  to  the 
usofnlness  of  interference.  He  said — 
•*  JTearly  twelre  years*  experience  of  the  Factory 
S2 
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Act  has  iolTed  an  imporUnt  problem,  by  ynrwiDg 
ibat  it  if  practicable  to  cheek,  by  legislative  inter- 
ference, tbe  exeeeietand  moral eriii  which  an  un- 
restrained pnmiit  of  gain  haa  a  tendency  to  create, 
more  particolariy  aa  reapecU  children  and  adoles- 
cent females,  without  injury  to  commercial  in- 
teretU." 

Mr.  Horner,  in  another  instance,  ob- 
served— 

"  It  is  self-erident  that  there  can  be  no  tabstan- 
tial  improTcment  in  the  moral  and  social  condi- 
tion of  persons  who,  from  thirteen  years  of  age  to 
the  end  of  their  physical  capability  of  so  working, 
are  occupied  in  their  trade  14|  hours  of  every 
day  ;  vis.,  twelve  hours  actual  woriL,  an  hour  and 
three  quarters  for  meals,  and  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  for  going  to  the  place  of  work  and  returning 
home,  w^her  the  employment  be  that  of  fectory 
or  any  other  ;  and  that  they  are  cut  off  from  a 
reasonable  enjoyment  of  life/' 

These  statements  afforded  strong  grounds 
for  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure  as  that 
which  was  now  before  the  House.  He  had 
ah-eady  remarked,  that  the  workers  were 
not  at  liberty  to  shorten  their  own  hours  of 
hibour;  but  it  was  also  impossible  for  in- 
dividual manufacturers  to  effect  such  an 
alteration  as  the  case  demanded.  He  was 
perfectly  certain  that  the  reduction  of  work 
would  not  be  equal  to  the  reduction  of  time. 
But  there  were  other  considerations  which 
also  deserved  to  be  weighed.  The  markets 
would  be  less  liable  to  be  overstocked.  It 
was,  however,  impossible  to  look  for  a 
change  in  the  system  without  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Legislature.  Manufacturers 
who  voluntarOy  worked  for  a  shorter  time 
might  be  forestalled  by  others;  and  there- 
fore it  was  unjust  to  blame  individual  em- 
ployers because  they  did  not  attempt  to  re- 
strict the  time  of  labour.  It  had  been 
stated  that  the  workers  would  be  injured  if 
the  Legislature  interfered:  but  it  had  been 
stated  in  the  clearest  manner  that  they 
were  prepared  to  run  the  risk  of  the 
change.  Those  who  advocated  the  re- 
peal of  the  Com  Laws  in  that  House, 
had  always  argued  that  the  wages  of  la- 
bour should  be  regulated  by  the  supply 
and  demand.     He  contended  for  the  same 

Erinciple;  but  it  did  not  follow  as  a  corol- 
\ry  that  a  shorter  time  of  work  would  re- 
duce wages.  It  was  for  the  House  to  con- 
sider whether  for  mere  lucre  it  would  sacri- 
fice the  great  interests  of  tbe  community. 
He  was  one  of  thoKo  who  contended  that 
the  people  should  be  protected  against  tVie 
holders  of  landed  property.  They  should 
be  protected,  also»  against  the  holders  of 
monied  property.  The  past  limitations  on 
the  hom*8  of  labour  had  not  had  an  inj  urinous 
effect;   and  it  was  incumbent  on  tlio  Lc^is- 


latore  to  interfere  for  the  protoetioA  of  the 
labourer,  who  might  he  said  to  be  ia  a 
state  of  absolnte  skvery  to  hb  cBsloTen; 
for  he  had  no  aHemative  but  to  do  what 
they  wanted*  or  to  starve,  or  to  enter  the 
workhouse.  It  was  alleged  that  tbe  pro- 
moters of  the  present  measnre  did  not 
make  its  application  general;  but  that  was 
certainly  no  reason  why  protection  should 
not  be  afforded  in  instanrfa  idiere  it  waa 
manifestly  required. 

Me.  DUNCAN  was  understood  to  say, 
that  one  of  the  effects  of  limiting  the  hoars 
of  labour  in  factories  would  be  the  eaoang 
of  a  difference  of  16  per  cent  against  the 
English  manufacturer  in  the  foreign  mar* 
ket.   The  question  had  hitherto  hem  treat 
ed  and  discussed  as  a  commercial  one.    la 
that  light  he  viewed  it.     Conld  he  view  it 
in  the  same  light  as  those  Gentlemen  who 
so  warmly  supported  it,  he  should  not  only 
support  a  limitation  to  ten  hours,  hot  to 
even  a  shorter  time  ;  but  he  could  not  see 
it  as  they  did.     He  was  a  disinterested 
party  on  it.     He  was  neither  a  manuflsc- 
turer  nor  a  miller.     He  had  examined  the 
question  calmly  and  deliberately  ;  and  he 
had  come  to  the  determination  that  the 
hours  of  labour  ought  not  to  be  limited. 
He  could  not,  therefore,  give  his  support 
to  the  present  attempt  to  place  a  limit  to 
them.     The  hours  of  labour  on  the  Con* 
tinent,  in  many  of  the  mannHscturing  dis- 
tricts, varied  from  seventy-two  to  eighty- 
four  hours  in  the  week,  giving  an  average 
of  about  eighty.     If  the  hours  of  labour  in 
Great  Britain  were  lessened,  the  manufao» 
turers  could  not  possibly  compete  with 
those  of  theContinent.     If  Germany  could 
produce  linen  fabrics  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
Scotland — and  the  town  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  represent  (Dundee)  eiqiwrted  a 
large  quantity  of  linen  annually  to  the  Con* 
tinent — it  could  not  be  expected  that  the 
buyer  would  consider  whether  the  article 
was  the  produce  of  a  factory  where  the 
people  worked  fourteen  hours  a  dav  or  only 
ten  hours.     He  would  merely  lo<^  to  the 
quality  of  the  fabric  and  its  actual  value, 
comparatively  with  other  goods  of  a  similar 
description  in  the  market.     As  to  the  dis- 
tress which  had  existed  in  the  mannfafrtnr» 
ing  districts  in  the  years  1841  and  1842» 
he  much  feared  that  no  limitation  to  the 
hours  of  labour  would  have  either  cured  or 
prevented  it;   and  when  he  saw  at  the 
present  time  districts  in  which, -even  at  the 

E resent  length  of  time  occupied  in  factocy 
tbour,  females  were  unable  to  earn  more 
than  5s.  in  the  week,  and  men  frequently 
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not  more  than  8;.  or  lOs.,  he  could  not 
but  look  forward  with  feelings  of  distrust 
and  fear  to  limitations  upon  their  industry, 
which  would  act  as  duninution  of  their 
earnings.    [**  Divide,  divide  !"] 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  was  anxious  to 
offer  a  few  words  upon  the  subject  then 
before  the   House,   for  although  he  in- 
tended to  vote  on  this  occasion  as  he  had 
voted  in  1844  for  the  proposition  of  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Ashley),  he  regretted  to 
say  that  he  could  not  support  the  present 
measure  with  the  same  confidence  as  those 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  who 
had  expressed  themselves  so  warmly  in 
favour  of  the   second  reading.     He  felt 
that  great  weight  and  much  consideration 
were  due  to  the  arguments  and  sentiments 
expressed,  both  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, and  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Taunton.     He  thought  that 
there  were   many    hon.  Gentlemen  who 
were  so  carried  away  by  their  feelings  of 
benevolence  and  humanity  that  they  were 
apt    to    disregard    the    probable    conse- 
quences of  measures  which  would  affect 
materially  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  those  of  the  operative 
classes.     On  the  other  hand,  he  thought 
there  had  been  an  inclination  rather  to 
overrate  those  considerations,  and  to  carry 
to   too  great  an   extent  anticipations  of 
danger  involved  in  the  proposed  change. 
On  the  part  of  those  who  opposed  the  second 
reading,  the  arguments  urged  against  the 
present  Bill  were  very  similar  to  those  which 
had   been  formerly  adduced  against   the 
factory  law  which  was  at  present  in  opera- 
tion.    Fear  of  ruin  to  trade,  and  prognos- 
tics of  the  evil  consequences  which  were 
inevitably  to  have  followed,  had  then,  as 
now,  been  urged.     Judging  by  the  reports 
of  the  inspectors  of  factories,  as  published 
from  time  to  time,  he  could  say  with  feel- 
ings of  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  that  they 
had  convincing  proofs   and  unanswerable 
evidence  that  those  predictions  of  evil  had 
not  been  realized;  and  he  thought  that  the 
refutation  which  time  and  experience  had 
given  to  the  predictions  uttered  upon  the 
former  occasion,  justified  him  in  treating 
with  much  leas  attention  those  prophecies 
which   were    uttered    upon    the    present. 
Those  arguments  were  in  fact  arguments 
against  all  interference  of  any  kind  what- 
soever with  the  labour  market.     He  could 
understand  the  argument  that  the  market 
for  laboiu*  should  be  free;   but  that  was 
really  not  the  question  under  discussion. 


The  question  before  them  was  whether, 
after  the  House  had  upon  former  occa- 
sions adopted  a  certain  course  of  legisla- 
tion as  to  factory  labour,  they  had  reached 
the  limits  to  which  it  was  safe  to  ad- 
vance. It  was,  in  fact,  a  question  of 
degree.  The  House  having  by  its  pre- 
vious legislation  admitted  the  necessity  for 
interference  to  a  certain  degree,  had  now 
only  to  consider  whether  they  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  utmost  limits  to  which  they 
could  venture  to  go,  or  whether  they  might 
not  still,  without  danger  to  their  commer- 
cial interests,  advance  another  step  in 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  factory 
labourer.  Now  that  being  the  question, 
he  did  not  think  they  could  say  they  had 
attained  the  object  in  view;  and  there  was 
no  evidence  to  show  that  they  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  precise  point  beyond  which 
they  could  not  with  safety  venture.  The 
condition  of  their  factory  population  was 
not  as  yet  satisfactory.  In  the  last  re- 
port from  the  factory  inspectors,  Mr. 
Homer,  under  the  date  of  May,  1845,  at 
page  19,  said — 

"  It  is  self-eyldent  that  there  can  be  no  sub* 
stantial  improvement  amongst  a  population  where, 
from  thirteen  years  of  age  to  the  end  of  life,  there 
is  no  relaxation  from  work,  but  where  they  are 
constantly  occupied  during  fourteen  hours  and  a 
half  a  day,  twelve  hours  being  employed  in  actual 
work,  one  hoiur  and  three-quarters  at  meals,  and 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  being  occupied  in  going 
to  and  returning  from  home.  They  are,  in  &ct, 
cut  off  from  all  reasonable  enjoyment  of  life." 

It  was  evident  that  something  yet  remain** 
ed  to  be  done.  He  was  not  prepared  to 
concur  by  a  vote  for  the  rejection  of  the 
Bill  in  the  assertion  that  they  should  not 
advance  one  step  further  in  the  course  on 
which  they  had  entered.  Nor  was  he  alto- 
gether prepared  to  go  the  full  extent  pro- 
posed by  all  the  clauses  of  the  Bill,  with- 
out  further  experience  to  guide  their  course. 
Many  allusions  had  been  made  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  to  the  experiments 
tried,  by  mutual  agreement,  between  mas- 
ter and  workmen,  as  to  the  quantity  of 
work  which  could  be  performed  during 
the  shorter  hours  of  labour  as  compared 
with  the  longer.  In  Mr.  Gardiner's  case 
those  experiments  had  been  made  with 
some  degree  of  success.  In  others  they 
had  not  proved  so  satisfactory.  But  all 
those  experiments  had  been  brought  for- 
ward by  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  as  proofs 
of  the  impropriety  of  interfering  with  the 
hours  of  labour  by  legislative  enactments, 
when  satisfactory  arrangements  could  be 
entered  into  by  mutual  consent.  He  should 
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say  tliat  if  tlie  object  could  be  obtained  by 
mutual  arrangement,  it  would  be  tbe  best 
metbod  by  far;  but  inasmuch  as  be  saw  no 
ebance  of  such  arrangement  being  gene- 
rally made,  or  tbe  experiment  even  tried 
to  any  great  extent,  he  had  come  to  the 
resolution  of  supporting  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill.  They  had  taken  on  themselres 
a  fearful  responsibility.  They  had  fixed  the 
maximum  oi  factoir  labour;  they  had  un- 
dertaken to  say  what  time  the  operatire 
classes  should  be  employed  in  factory  la- 
bour, and  he  could  not  assert  that  they  had 
satisfactorily  discharged  the  duty  they  had 
thus  assumed.  He  assented  to  the  principle 
of  the  Bill;  but  in  doing  so  he  wished  to 
guard  himself  against  acquiescing  in  its 
details.  If  it  should  go  into  Committee,  he 
should,  feeling  the  necessity  of  caution,  be 
prepared  to  rote  against  the  third  clause, 
but  to  support  the  clause,  fixing  the  hours 
of  labour  at  eleven.  There  was,  indeed, 
another  alteration  which  he  thought  might 
confer  a  greater  benefit,  and  perhaps  be 
the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion. He  thought  there  might  be  an  ad- 
Vantage  in  extending  tbe  class  of  children 
to  a  more  advanced  age,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  attend  schools  for  a  longer  period. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  anticipated 
great  difficulty  in  carrying  out  that  pro* 
position;  but  the  same  difficulty  was  an- 
ticipated with  regard  to  children  under  13, 
and  further  experience  had  disproved  that 
objection.  He  thought  the  age  for  this 
class  might  be  extended  to  15  or  16.  He 
threw  out  this  as  a  suggestion  that  had 
occurred  to  him;  at  the  same  time,  should 
no  such  proposition  be  made  in  Commit- 
tee, he  was  prepared  to  support  tbe  first 
clause  of  the  Bill  as  it  stood.  In 
supporting  this  measure  he  disclaimed 
altogether  being  a  party  to  what  might 

grove  a  delusion;  he  could  not  say  the 
iill  would  not  tend  to  produce  a  diminu- 
tion of  wages  ;  ho  thought  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  measure  would  bo  to  effect 
a  reduction  of  wages.  But  the  operatives 
themselves  stated  they  should  derive  ad- 
ran  tage  from  the  measure;  and,  important 
aa  were  the  commercial  considerations  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  it  was  still  more 
important  to  look  at  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  conciliating  the  goodwill  and 
cordial  oo-operation  of  the  operative  body, 
who  sought  this  boon  with  a  sincerity  that 
could  not  be  doubted,  though  they  might 
ba  deceived  as  to  the  results.  He  should 
vote  for  the  second  reading. 

Ma.  BROTHERTON  said,  that  every 


Member  who  had  spoken  agunst  ike  Mo- 
tion had  admitted,  that  twelve  hours*  la- 
bour in  a  factory  in  a  heated  and  impure 
atmosphere,  was  too  long  for  young  persons 
between  13  and  18  years  of  age,  and  that 
it  was  desirable  the  time  should  be  short- 
ened. But  it  was  contended  that  such  re- 
duction should  be  made  by  amicable  ar- 
rangement between  the  masters  and  the 
operatives;  at  the  same  time  it  was  aDeged 
that  if  such  reduction  was  made,  whether 
voluntarily  or  by  legislative  enactment,  it 
would  bring  ruin  upon  our  manufactures. 
The  only  question,  therefore,  seemed  to  be 
whether  the  reduction  should  be  by  mutual 
arrangement,  or  by  legislative  enactment. 

t  Continued  cries  of  "  Divide,  divide !  "] 
[e  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion for  thirty  years.  He  had  not  often 
obtruded  his  sentiments  upon  the  House ; 
but  if  ho  was  interrupted  he  would  move 
the  adjournment  of  tne  debate.  It  was 
contended  by  the  opponents  of  this  mea- 
sure, that  the  working  people  should  be 
left  to  make  their  own  bargains — that  it 
would  be  acting  against  principle  to  inter- 
fere with  labour,  and  must  tend  to  tiie 
injury  of  the  operatives.  But  how  could 
the  supporters  of  non-interference  cany 
the  principle  out  ?  If  they  kept  strictly  to 
that  principle,  when  expediency  required 
it,  they  must  infringe  upon  the  Sabbath  ; 
and  was  not  that  institution  an  interference 
with  labour  ?  They  had  sufficient  autho- 
rity for  interfering  with  the  hours  and  free- 
dom of  labour.  The  Legislature  interfered 
with  labour  in  collieries — they  regulated 
the  boats  on  the  Thames — they  legislated 
for  railroads — and  they  had  already  legis- 
lated for  the  regulation  of  factories  ;  and 
all  these  interferences  had  had  a  beneficial 
effect.  It  was  asserted,  that  if  the  Legis- 
lature interfered  again  with  factory  labour, 
they  would  be  bound  to  interfere  with  the 
labour  of  all  other  trades.  He  denied  that 
such  would  be  the  case.  He  said  they 
might  as  well  allego,  that  if  one  tax  was 
removed,  that  all  other  taxes  should  be 
taken  off.  Factory  labour  was  not  like 
other  labour.  It  was  not  like  the  labour 
of  the  shoemaker,  the  tailor,  or  the  gar- 
dener, who  might  work  sixteen  hours  one 
day,  and  six  on  another.  The  persons  em- 
ployed in  factories  must  work  the  same 
number  of  hours  every  day,  from  week  to 
week,  from  month  to  month,  from  year  to 
year.  The  old  and  the  young,  the  weak 
and  the  strong,  must  all  work  the  same 
time  so  long  as  the  machinery  was  in  mo- 
tion.    The  reason  for  this  constant  labour 
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WM  tlie  great  amount  of  capital  employed 
in  maohinerj.     A  gardener  worked  with  a 
spade  worth  2«.,  whereas  an  operative  in  a 
factory  worked  with  a  machine  worth  100/. ; 
therefore  the  temptation  to  work  a  longer 
time  was  far  greater,  hecause  a  profit  must 
he  gained  on  the  machine.     It  was  con- 
tended bj  some  hon.  Members,  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  legislative  interference 
even  in  Victories.     But  what  was  the  state 
of  factory  labourers  before  the  Legislature 
interfered  ?    He  could  remember  when  fac- 
tories   generally  worked  on  an  average 
seventy-eight  hours  in  the  week.     It  had 
been  proved  in  the  other  House,  that  the 
factories  in  Lancashire,  forty  years  ago, 
used  to  work  fourteen  hours  and  a  half  a 
day ;  and  there  were  returns  which  show- 
ed that  some  milli^  were  worked  ninety 
hours  per  week.     At  that  time  children  of 
six  years  of  age  were  employed  in  them 
during  that  time,  and  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  them  were  under  nine  years  of 
age  ;  but  all  this  had  been  altered.     This 
proved  that  legislative  interference,  in  re- 
gard to  factories,  had  been  necessary  and 
beneficial.     The  condition  of  the  work- 
people   had    been    materially    improved. 
But  although  much  good  had  been  done 
by  the  Legislature,  they  had  the  testimony 
of  medical  men,  of  magistrates,  of  ministers 
ef  religion  of  various  denominations,  that 
the  hours  of  labour  in  factories  were  still 
too  long,  being  injurious  to  the  health,  and 
an  impediment  to  the  improvement  of  the 
minds  and  morals  of  the  operatives.     An 
hon.  Member  had,  indeed,  alluded  to  the 
evidence  of  medical  men,  as  if  they  had  an 
interest  and  a  bias  in  favour  of  altering 
and  limiting  the  hours  of  labour  in  facto- 
ries unnecessarily.      But  he   could   state 
that  medical  men  were  examined  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1818, 
and  some  of  them  manifested  no  such  dis- 
position.    He  recollected  the  evidence  of 
an  eminent  physician   from    Manchester. 
He  had  been  asked  several  questions  rela- 
tive to  the  effects  upon  young  persons  from 
working  twelve  or  thirteen  hours  a  day  in 
factories.     He  could  give  no  opinion  upon 
the  matter,  unless  a  case  was  presented 
to  him.     He  was  pressed  upon  the  subject, 
and  was  asked,    whether  he   thought   it 
would  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  a  child 
to  be  kept  standing  twenty-three  out  of 
the  twenty-four  hours?    His  answer  was, 
'*  Before  I  answer  that  question,  I  should 
wish  to  have  an  examination  to  see  how 
the  case  stands."    He  said,  he  could  form 
no  opinion  independent  of  facts  as  to  the 


number  of  hours  that  a  child  ought  to  be 
employed.     So  much  for  the  wish  of  me- 
dical men  to  limit  the  hours  of  labour  tm- 
necessarily.     The  labour  in  factories  was 
of  a  peculiar  kind;  and  because  Parliament 
might  think  fit  to  limit  its  duration,  it  did 
not  at  all  follow  that  it  need  interfere  with 
other  branches  of  industry.     The  restric- 
tion   sought  by  this   measure  would    be 
highly  beneficial  to  the  operatives,  while  in 
his  opinion  it  would  not  be  injurious  to  the 
masters.  It  was  idle  to  talk  of  public  parka 
for  recreation,  and  of  mechanics'  institu- 
tions fbr  instruction,  if  the  operatives  were 
not  allowed  time  to  enjoy  the   one  and 
profit  by  the  other.     To  those  who  con- 
tended that  the  end  in  view  ought  to  be 
brought  about  by  mutual  arrangement,  he 
replied  that   it  was  impossible ;  and  that 
competition  and  jealousv  would  defeat  the 
attempt.     The  proposition  could  only  be 
intended  to  defeat  the  Bill.     With  respect 
to  the  commercial  part  of  the  subject,  he 
was  ready  to  admit  that  if  labour  were  re- 
stricted, the  cost  of  the  manufacture  would 
be  increased,  which  must  be  met,  cither  by 
an  increase  of  price,  a  reduction  of  wages, 
or  less  profit  to  the  capitaliBt.     According 
to  a  calculation  which  he  had  made,  the 
loss  in  wages  by  a  reduction  of  the  hours 
from    sixty-nine   to    sixty-four  per  week, 
would  not  exceed  lOd.  per  week  to  each 
operative,  the  average  wages  being  10«.  3d, 
per  week;  and  as  the  masters  had  been 
gainers  by  the  repeal  of  the  cotton  duty  to 
the  extent  of  1$,  Id,  per  week,  the  lose  if 
borne  by  them  would  not  be  very  heavy. 
The  number  of  persons  employed  in  cotton 
mills  was  about  260,000;  and  the  amount 
of  cotton  duty  in   1843  was    743,902/., 
being  equal  to  1».  Id,  per  week  for  each 
person  employed.  As  the  operatives  chiefly 
worked  by  the  piece,  and  as  the  rate  of 
wages  depended  on  the  demand  and  supply, 
the  operative  must  run  the  risk  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  wages,  if  a  lees  quantity  of  work  were 
produced  in  eleven  hours  than  in  twelve. 
The  reduction  of  time  hitherto  had  not 
tended  to  decrease  our  trade;  for  in  1818, 
the  year  previous  to  the  time  being  reduced 
to  seventy-two  hours,  the  quantity  of  cotton 
yam  exported  was    14,743,675  lbs.      In 
1825,  when  the  time  was  again  reduced  to 
sixty-nine  hours,  the  quantity  exported  was 
32,641,604 lbs. ;  inl833,  70,626,161  lbs. ; 
and  in  1845,   135,144,865  lbs.      It  was 
now  proposed  to  make  a  further  reduction 
of  time,  and  he  had  no  objection  to  pro- 
ceeding cautiously  and  safely;  but  his  con- 
viction was,  that  if  the  time  were  reduced 
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to  A!fen  hmm  adaj,  or  histr-fcfar  per 
week«  in  tlie  ea«e  of  a  mQl  wbere  20,000/. 
WM  ioTe«iedy  220  hands  emplojed  and 
6/jOODw,  of  jam  prodoeed  weeklj,  the 
inereased  eost  for  interest  of  fixed  eapital, 
inaorance,  wear  and  tear,  taxes,  ke,  would 
oolj  be  one  serenUi  of  a  penny  per  lb.,  and 
the  amount  of  the  repealed  dntj  on  the  raw 
eotton  consumed,  woold  be  three  eighths 
of  a  pennj  per  lb.  Even  if  the  same 
amount  of  wages  was  paid  far  a  propor- 
tionately less  qnantitj  of  work,  and  the 
same  amoont  of  profit  added^  the  increased 
cost  woold  not  exceed  a  hal^tennj  per  lb. 
And  in  that  case  he  beliered  there  woold 
be  nothing  to  apprehend  from  foreign  com- 
petition; for  the  import  doties  on  cotton 
twist  in  foreign  coontries,  showed  that 
there  was  a  considerable  protective  dotj 
which  might  be  reduced.  The  import  dot  j 
on  cotton  jam  into  Belgium  was  4a.  per  lb. ; 
Denmark,  4^d.;  Austria,  5|<f.;  Russia, 
Sd.;  the  United  States,  8d.;  and  France, 
3f  •  per  lb.  So  that  a  reduction  of  these 
duties  might  be  made  to  ten  times  the 
amount  c^  the  increased  cost,  occasioned 
b J  a  restriction  of  the  hours  of  labour  in 
this  countrj.  For  these  reasons,  he  was 
cooTinced  that  the  reduction  of  the  hours 
of  labour  from  twelve  to  eleven  per  diem^ 
would  be  attended  with  no  ill  consequences 
to  the  operatives,  to  the  manufacturers,  or 
to  the  nation ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  it 
would  materiallj  augment  the  comfort  of 
the  working  classes,  promote  good- will 
between  masters  and  men,  and  prevent 
those  strikes  which  alwajs  caused  heart- 
burnings and  dissatisfaction.  Ue  there- 
fore gave  his  hcartj  support  to  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill. 

Mb.  card  well  was  fullj  sensible  of 
the  disadvantages  under  which,  in  the 
anxiotj  which  the  House  manifested  to 
como  to  a  conclusion,  and  after  the  speeches 
which  had  been  heard,  he  ventured  to  tres- 
pass for  a  short  time  upon  their  patience. 
Representing,  however,  as  he  did  a  con- 
Btitucncj  which  made  him  necessarilj  ac- 
quainted with  the  feelings  entertained 
among  all  clasKcs,  both  by  masters  and 
operatives,  on  tliis  subjtict — having  been, 
from  local  connexion,  familiar  to  a  certain 
extent,  with  its  importance,  and  having 
given  to  it  every  otti*ntion,  ho  did  trust 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  make  a  few 
remarks,  lie  viewed  the  matter,  he  could 
assure  tho  House,  without  any  admixture 
whatever  of  personal  bias,  and  with  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  accomplish  one  sin.sclo  end, 
tliat  end  being  to  discover,  if  possible — not 


by  giriBg  way  to  fedinga,  haft  Vy  a  i 
examination  of  fiMte  aad  p 
— what  was  the  cone  bj  which  the  Legis- 
lature of  this  eoimtrj  was  best  aUe  to  pv»* 
mote  and  was  least  likd|j  to  inScHcre  viik 
the  growing  prosperitj  of  this  great  dMS 
of  Her  Majestj*s  subjects.  He  was  mn 
the  House  would  feel,  that  after  the  pow- 
erfid  speech  of  the  right  hoQ.  r 
ponte,  it  was  right  that  some  one  I 
with  ihe  feelings  of  that  el 
a  statement  as  to  what  those  f eeiiiigs  were* 
and  what  was  the  light  in  whidi  they  < 
sidered  the  question.  He  woold 
himself  to  what  he  bdieved  to  be  the  raI 
bearings  of,  and  practical  evidence  in  the 
case.  He  thought  he  might  vestve  to 
correct  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir 
George  Grej)  with  regard  to  one  matter, 
which  he  seemed  to  treat  as  a  matter  of 
fiM^t.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  appeared 
to  think  that  in  the  course  which  le« 
gislation  had  hitherto  taken  opon  tho 
subject  thej  could  not  trace  anj  defined 
or  established  principle.  It  had  been  said« 
that  the  argument  against  all  change 
could  be  understood  ;  Imt  that  when  the j 
admitted  the  principle  of  interference  with 
labour,  then  it  was  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  precise  question  of  degree— whaft 
were  to  be  the  limits  of  such  interference, 
and  where,  to  avoid  noveltj  and  danger, 
thej  were  to  stop.  Now  he  did  not  pre* 
tend  to  stand  up  in  that  House  for  the  ab« 
stract  principle  of  non-interference  with 
labour;  but  he  maintained  that,  in  pmnt  of 
fact,  a  great  principle  had  guided,  and  waa 
to  be  found  in  the  history  of,  their  past 
legislation.  He  would  inake  this  broad 
and  intelligible  assertion,  that  they  had 
been  guided  in  their  former  legislation  by 
reference  to  two  things — ^the  prevailing 
practice  of  the  time  in  regard  to  the  hoora 
of  labour,  and  the  concurrence  of  the  re- 
spectable part  of  the  trade  in  the  limita- 
tions which  they  had  imposed.  It  waa 
well  known  that  the  general  practice  now 
was  to  make  the  hours  of  lal>our  twelve 
hours.  There  were,  however,  always  en- 
gaged in  any  trade  persons  less  scmpuloua 
and  less  considerate — persons,  for  in^ttanco, 
in  this  trade  who  worked  fourteen,  while 
the  usual  len;]:th  of  time  was  only  twelve 
hours  ;  and  it  had  been  thouglit  by  the 
Legislature  both  just  and  expedient  to  im- 
pose upon  these  persons,  who  were  com- 
monly known  in  the  manufocturinc:  districts 
by  the  denignation  of  '*  outsiders,  *  a  statu- 
tory limitation  requiring  them  to  i^mform  to 
the  general  practice  of  the  trade.  They  had 
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been  guided  infonner  years  by  that  clear  and 
definite  principle;  and  if  they  desired  to 
impose  upon  the  less  scrupulous  a  limita- 
tion, they  must  be  directed  by  the  general 
practice,  and  by  the  experience  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  more  respectable  establishments, 
which  worked  consistently  with  practical 
advantage.  Such  was  the  principle  which 
gOTemed  the  views  of  the  late  Sir  R.  Peel; 
that  was  the  principle  which,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  their  legislation,  they 
had  hitherto  followed ;  it  was  that  which 
they  were  now  invited  to  infringe,  and 
which,  if  they  did  infringe,  they  would,  he 
believed,  break  down  and  destroy  the 
solid  foundations  of  the  prosperity  which 
this  important  trade  enjoyed.  That  prin- 
ciple was  none  the  worse  for  not  being 
defined  by  any  abstract  expression,  and 
for  being  the'  result  of  and  having  stood 
the  test  of  practical  experience.  And 
what  were  these  results  ?  When  the  hours 
of  labour  on  the  continent  of  Europe  had 
been,  in  some  places,  from  seventy-eight 
hours  per  week,  in  others  from  seventy- 
two  to  ninety  hours,  and  in  others  from 
seventy-eight  to  eighty-five,  they  had  in 
England  adopted  a  limitation  to  sixty-nine 
hours  per  week.  They  had  enforced  that 
limitation,  and  the  more  easily,  because 
none  met  it  with  evasions,  and  none  inter- 
posed difficulties  ;  they  had  had  the  co- 
operation of  those  without  whose  co-opera- 
tion their  Act  of  Parliament  was  not  worth 
the  paper  on  which  it  was  written ;  and  by 
that  limitation,  and  by  adhering  to  that 
principle,  the  labouring  classes  in  this 
country  had  derived  the  greatest  possible 
practical  benefit.  It  was  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  if  you  departed  from  your  prin- 
ciple you  incurred  great  risk  of  entailing 
upon  the  operatives  very  serious  conse- 
quences in  respect  of  the  remuneration  of 
their  labour,  by  the  necessary  reduction 
that  must  follow  in  the  rate  of  wages.  But 
it  hod  been  answered  that  this  was  a 
question  with  which  they  need  not  con- 
cern themselves,  because  the  parties  them- 
selves had  considered  it ;  but  to  leave  the 
question  thus  was,  in  his  opinion,  to  ab- 
rogate the  function  of  the  Legislature,  to 
repudiate  the  duty  to  discharge  which 
that  august  assembly  was  constituted. 
Ho  would  not,  for  one  humble  individual, 
court  popularity  for  a  single  moment  by 
blinding  his  eyes  to  the  risk  which  he  most 
sincerely  believed  to  be  involved  in  this 
question,  merely  because  others  could  not 
see  that  risk  ;  and  he  would  not,  moreover, 
pay  tlie  operative  classes  so  poor  a  compli- 


ment as  to  think  that  in  the  long  run,  or 
even  in  tlie  short  run,  their  support  and 
confidence  would  be  obtained  by  such  an 
abnegation  of  principle  as  that  which  he  had 
pointed  out.  Was  the  House  aware  that 
upwards  of  800,000  people  were  directly 
dependent  upon  the  wages  received  for  la- 
bour in  manufactures  ?  Did  they  know  that 
one  half  of  the  total  exports  of  the  country 
was  the  produce  of  one  single  branch  of 
these  manufactures  ?  Were  they  aware  of 
the  amount  expended  in  wages  in  this  coun- 
try ?  Were  they  aware  of  the  prosperity 
and  comfort  among  the  operatives  which 
the  circulation  of  so  large  a  sum  in  wages 
annually  produced  ;  of  the  domestic  com- 
fort, of  the  unobtrusive  respectability,  of 
the  substantial  advantages,  moral  as  well 
as  physical,  to  parents  and  to  children  ? 
Such  were  the  results  ;  hon.  Gentleman 
might  talk  glibly  about  the  risk  that 
they  run  by  an  alteration  ;  hon.  Gentle- 
men, in  smoothly  running  sentences,  might 
dispose  of  the  danger  ;  but  the  health  and 
homestead  of  the  industrious  hardworking 
manufacturing  labourers  were  their  stake, 
and  it  was  their  well-being  the  House  was 
called  on  to  consider.  In  1808  the  course  of 
this  legislation  began,  and  they  had  then 
been  enabled  to  confer  benefits  upon  the 
manufacturing  labourers  with  the  concur^ 
rence  of  the  trade,  and  to  enforce  the 
principle  without  the  intervention  of  any 
practical  difficulty.  Had  they  any  reason 
to  be  discouraged  ?  What  had  been  the 
reward  of  their  adhesion  to  a  principle 
justified  and  sustained  by  prudence  ? 
Omitting  former  legislation,  let  him  briefly 
recapitulate  what  had  actually  been  accom- 
plished in  this  present  Parliament,  by  the 
very  assembly  whom  he  had  now  the  honour 
to  address.  They  first  interfered  on  the 
part  of  labourers  in  mines  ;  they  extended 
their  interference  to  the  silk  trade,  by  li- 
miting the  hours  of  labour  for  young  chil- 
dren; they  then  interfered  in  a  branch  of 
trade  scarcely  second  in  importance  to  any 
other — the  calico  print  trade  ;  and,  being 
connected  with  a  district  in  which  that  was 
the  principal  trade,  he  could  say,  from  his  ^ 
own  knowledge,  that  because  they  had 
consulted  those  without  whom  they  could 
not  proceed,  because  they  had  wisely  con- 
sidered a  valuable  principle,  they  had  placed 
the  Act  relative  to  that  manufacture  upon 
the  Statute-book  without  opposition,  and 
had  taken  the  best  possible  means  of  en- 
forcing its  provisions.  They  knew  from 
the  reports  of  the  inspectors  of  factories, 
and  from  the  abstract  of  population  returns* 
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tbat  tbe  results  of  iheir  leffisUiioii  bitherto 
had  been,  as  be  bad  stated^  beneficial,  bad 
gtren  satisfaction  to  the  operatires  as  well 
as  to  tbe  masters,  and  tbat  tbe  effect  also 
bad  been  to  increase  adult  labour,  and,  pro- 
porttonatelj,  to  diminisb  tbe  labonr  of  young 
cbildren.  It  bad  been  stated  in  tbe  course 
of  tbe  discussion  bjr  a  bigb  autboritj,  tbat 
tbe  great  di£Scultj  witb  whicb  tbej  bad  bad 
to  contend  bad  been  to  extend  into  tbe 
bouses  and  bomes  of  tbe  working  classes 
tbose  great  benefits  of  education — of  moral 
and  religious  improTcment,  wbicb  it  was 
most  desirous  tbe  Legislature  sbould  botb 
originate  and  sustain.  It  was  yery  well 
for  a  person  to  say  tbat  tbej  could  not 
do  it ;  he  (Mr.  Cardwell)  appealed  to  prac- 
tical eTidence  to  show  tbat  tbej  bad  already 
done  it.  He  would  refer  them  to  the  Re- 
port of  Mr.  Homer,  and  he  would  invite 
them  to  go  oyer  the  account  wbicb  Mr. 
Homer  gaye,  to  examine  tbe  picture  wbicb 
be  drew  of  tbe  progress  of  education  in  bis 
district,  and  of  the  state  of  tbe  labourers  in 
the  North  Shore  Mills  Cotton  Company, 
Liyerpool.  It  would  be  obsenred,  from  the 
statements  of  this  gentleman,  tbat  this  was 
in  reality  a  strong  case,  for  tbat  the  pro- 
portion of  women  and  children  employed, 
was  a  large  proportion  as  compared  witb 
tbe  number  of  male  and  adult  labourers. 
He  would  not  read  tbe  whole  description 
to  tbe  House.  He  would  give  bon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  testified  so  warm  an  interest 
in  this  subject,  credit  for  having  read 
tbe  short  and  graphic  Report  which  the 
factory  inspectors  bad  presented.  Mr. 
Homer,  after  describing  the  sanatory  con- 
dition, the  religious  education,  tbe  at- 
tendance at  church  on  tbe  Sabbath,  con- 
cluded with  this  remarkable  passage  : — 

*'  It  in  difficult  to  baj  whether  we  should  most 
admire  the  benorolencc,  the  confiding  pr»cticAl 
good  lenM,  or  the  enlarged  views  of  their  own 
happiness  and  interest,  evinced  by  the  proprietors 
of  this  factory  in  their  amuigomenu.  If  their 
example  were  gf'norally  followed,  oren  in  a  limited 
degroc,  one  could  hardly  oTor-estimatc  the  sum  of 
moral  good  and  indifidoal  happiness  that  would 
result." 

What  was  tbe  inference  they  were  to  draw 
from  this  ?  He  would  ask  the  House  to 
side  with  those  persons  as  fellow  labourers 
in  that  great  moral  work.  It  was  in  the 
bands  of  such  persons  that  the  essential 
power  was  to  be  invested;  and  let  the 
House  respect  those  who  had  set  and  fol- 
lowed such  an  example.  Let  them  not  le- 
gislate in  a  spirit  opposed  to  the  judgment 
and  adverse  to  the  feelings  of  those  ]>er- 
•oBs,  thus  rendering  them  hostile  to,  and 


inclined  to  firostrate,  tlie  good  nhiA  wso 
intended  to  be  effeeted.  But,  ho  bad 
other  returns  wbicb  be  might  rafer  tin— 
medical  returns  ;  and  be  then  bdd  in  kk 
band  a  letter  of  wfaieb  be  might  be  per- 
mitted to  read  a  short  eztraet*  for  he  ooh 
sidered  tbat  it  established  one  of  the  moot 
remarkable  and  most  gratifying  &et8  whbia 
modem  experience.  ItwasgeneraUykBowm 
tbat  within  tbe  last  six  mootbs  there  had 
been  a  most  extraordinary  demand  for 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  generaUy  in  the 
manufacturing  districts.  Tbe  statiaiies 
were  as  remarkable  as  the  conclnsion  to 
be  drawn  from  them  was  gratifying.  Lei 
him  take  a  single  case.  Tbe  number 
of  Bibles  and  Testaments  sold  by  young 
men  in  one  factory,  within  tbat  period, 
was  3,829,  and  the  number  told  by  womoa 
was  7,671,  making  a  total  of  11.500  copies 
disposed  of  within  six  months.  The  largeal 
number  sold  by  one  indiyidual  was  1,388. 
So  tbat  within  six  months  one  indiridnal 
bad  been  the  means  of  dbtributing  1,388 
copies  of  tbe  Scriptures;  and  this  indiyidual 
was  a  young  woman  who  bad  been  em- 
ployed for  twelye  hours  a  day  in  a  cotton 
factory.  This  circumstance  bad  come  to 
bis  knowledge  in  tbe  course  of  bis  in- 
quiry into  another  subject.  He  was  mm 
that  tbe  noble  Lord  tbe  Member  for  tbo 
city  of  London  would  excuse  him  for 
referring  to  an  obseryation  wbicb  bad  fallen 
from  him  in  connexion  witb  tbe  subject. 
He  held  in  bis  band  an  account  of  tbe  pro- 
ceedings at  a  meeting  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  at  wbicb  tbe 
noble  Lord  presided,  and  the  noble  Lord 
was  reported  to  bare  said — 

'*  In  suting  last  y^r  the  want  of  edneation  ia 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  had  pointed  out  tlw 
raMoa  why  a  great  portion  of  the  labouring  popa- 
lation  were  unable  to  giro  that  amount  of  educa- 
tion to  their  children  which  they  themselves  could 
wish.  He  then  stated  that  the  wages  of  many 
portions  of  the  humbler  classes  were  so  small  that, 
if  they  expended  any  of  it  in  eduoatlon,  they  oouM 
not  obtain  the  comforts  and  clothing  which  vara 
requisite  for  their  decent  appearance  aa  men,  and 
that  in  the  lowest  sUte  of  wages  nearly  the  whole 
amount  earned  went  to  buy  the  necessary  bmU 
ibr  the  maintenance  of  theoiselves,  their  wfyea, 
and  their  children.  lie  trusted  that  they  would 
see,  in  the  pnigress  of  events  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  Legislature,  that  the  labouring  classca  of  this 
country  would  bo  enabled  to  have  such  a  greater 
command  of  the  necessaries  of  tile,  that  they 
might  he  able  to  devote  a  Urger  portioo  of  thair 
earnings  to  the  edueatioo  of  thoir  childrea.** 

Now  whilst,  witb  one  band,  they  diminished 
the  price  of  tbe  necessaries  of  life,  let  them 
not,  on  tbe  other  hand,  curtail  the  amount 
of  wages,  and  thereby  preyeat  the  kbovr- 
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_  diisseB  from  fulfilling  tlie  expectation 
hM  out  by  the  noble  Lord,  that  thej 
might  devote  a  larger  portion  of  their  earn- 
ings to  the  education  of  their  children. 
The  question,  therefore,  with  respect  to 
education,  turned  upon  that  of  wages;  and 
did  any  one  deny  that  if  this  measure 
passed,  the  Legislature,  by  direct  inter- 
ference, diminished  and  curtailed  the  wages 
of  the  manufacturing  population  ?  And  let 
them  observe,  they  were  not  curtuling  the 
labour  of  children ;  they  did  not  touch 
that ;  but  the  particular  effect  of  this  Bill 
was  to  diminisn  the  labour  of  the  adult ; 
not  that  a  man  should  not  work  his  child 
too  hard,  but  that  he  should  not  work  him- 
self too  much.  It  was  not  necessary  to  go 
into  calculations  to  show  the  effect  of  the 
measure:  they  were  going  to  strike  off 
one-sixth  part  of  the  whole  productive 
power  of  the  country.  The  measure  af- 
fected not  only  the  floating  capital  of 
wages,  but  sunk  capital ;  they  were  going 
to  impose  a  tax  of  one-sixth  upon  the  aggre- 
gate capital  employed  in  manufactures. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Newark 
relied  on  the  experiment  made  by  Mr. 
Gardiner  of  working  eleven  hours.  That 
experiment  had  been  made  by  various  per- 
sons— ^by  Mr.  Gardiner,  Messrs.  Horrocks, 
Mr.  Greg,  Mr.  Marshall,  and  others,  to 
ascertain  whether  they  could  pay  twelve 
hours*  wages  for  eleven  hours'  work.  The 
noble  Lord  said,  Mr.  Marshall  was  favour- 
able to  eleven  hours  :  and  the  noble  Lord 
said  justly,  that  Mr.  Marshall  was  a  most 
high  authority;  while  he  (Mr.  Card  well) 
hdd  in  his  hand  the  petition  of  Mr. 
Marshall  against  the  statutory  luuitation 
which  the  noble  Lord  now  sought  to  im- 
pose. Mr.  Greg  had  tried  the  experiment, 
and  no  doubt  he  had  done  it  hondfidet  and 
what  had  been  the  result  ?  He  found  he 
Could  not  maintain  it;  and  he  made  this 
offer  to  his  people,  "  If  I  am  content  with 
eleven  hours'  work,  will  you  be  content  with 
the  wages  of  eleven  hours  and  a  half?" 
and  they  unanimously  refused.  Had  he 
not  a  right,  therefore,  to  deny  that  the 
working  classes  were  content  with  the  ex- 
periment ?  and  where  the  great  manufac- 
turers in  the  north  of  England  had  tried 
the  experiment,  the  result  was  against  it. 
If  he  wanted  an  argument  why  the  House 
should  abstain  from  passing  this  measure, 
he  should  find  it  in  the  readiness  of 
the  manufacturers  themselves  to  try  the 
experiment  and  to  adopt  it,  if  it  could  be 
done  with  safety  and  advantage.  Then 
what  was  the  result  of  the  whole  mat- 


ter? The  House  was  invited,  for  the 
first  time,  to  violate  principles  which,  in  a 
long  course  of  legislation  upon  this  subject, 
had  been  hitherto  preserved  inviolate,  not- 
withstanding the  strong  arguments  against 
such  a  course  to  be  found  in  the  experi- 
ments which  had  been  made  by  persons  fa- 
vourable to  the  measure,  the  results  of 
which  confirmed  the  reasoning  d  priori; 
in  the  teeth  of  these  experiments  the  House 
was  invited  to  precipitate  a  measure  which 
they  were  warned  would  be  injurious  to 
those  whose  advantage  it  was  their  special 
intention  to  promote.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Taunton  had  re- 
ferred to  some  of  those  evils  :  first,  a  con- 
tention between  masters  and  men  ;  and 
afterwards,  from  the  blow  inflicted  upon 
trade  by  the  direct  operation  of  the  mea- 
sure in  curtailing  the  domestic  trade  of 
England  and  exposing  it  to  a  disadvan- 
tageous competition,  and  by  the  indirect 
effect,  viz.,  the  unsettled  relations  it  was 
sure  to  produce  between  the  employers  and 
the  employed,  a  period  of  great  suffering 
resulting  ultimately  in  a  combined  move- 
ment of  masters  and  of  men  against  the 
interference  of  the  Legislature.  Let  them 
if  they  valued  those  results  which  by  tem- 
perate and  judicious  legislation  they  had 
been  enabled  to  secure,  steadily  persevere 
in  observance  of  the  same  landmarks,  in 
adherence  to  the  same  principles.  They 
would  thus  secure  the  course  in  which  they 
had  made  great  progress,  and  by  the 
continued  pursuit  of  which  he  believed 
they  were  destined  to  attain  still  greater 
triumphs. 

Mr.  BANKES  rose  and  attempted  to 
address  the  House,  amidst  cries  of  '<  Di- 
vide!" 

Mr.  ward  moved  that  the  debate  be 
adjourned. 

Mr.  BANKES  again  rose.  He  said  he 
was  in  possession  of  the  House,  and  he 
should  occupy  the  short  time  that  remained 
(it  being  now  three  quarters  past  five 
o'clock)  by  speaking  upon  the  Motion  now 
made,  that  the  debate  be  now  adjourned, 
for  the  purpose  of  afterwards  following  it 
up  by  moving  that  it  be  resumed  on  Mon- 
day next.  He  was  extremely  sorry  that  an 
adjournment  should  now  take  place,  and  he 
regretted  sincerely  that  it  should  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  conduct  which  had  been 
pursued  by  the  hon.  Members  on  the  Trea- 
sury bench.  There  had  been  sufficient 
opportunity  to-night  for  any  Member  on 
the  Treasury  bench  to  have  answered  the 
arguments  on  the  other  side;  but  none  had 
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risen  early  in  the  debate.  Two  hours  ago, 
when  his  noble  Friend  the  Member  for 
Newark  had  spoken,  there  had  been  an 
opportunity,  but  no  Member  of  the  Govern- 
ment rose  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  clock 
pointed  at  a  quarter  past  five,  that  any 
Member  from  the  Treasury  thought  fit  to 
address  the  House,  and  he  did  not  close 
till  an  hour  when  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
tinue the  debate,  though  time  was  left  for 
a  division,  and  he  (Mr.  Bankes)  offered 
that  the  House  should  divide  then.  If  a 
division  was  not  accepted,  he  moved  that 
the  debate  be  now  adjourned,  intending  to 
follow  it  up  with  another  Motion,  that  it  be 
resumed  on  Monday  next;  and  he  fixed  that 
day  because  the  debate  on  the  Com  Law 
would  be  concluded  before  that  time,  and 
there  would  be  no  danger  of  mixing  up  one 
question  with  the  other. 

Mr.  ward  had  no  objection  to  leave 
the  Motion  of  adjournment  in  the  hands  of 
the  hon.  Member. 

The  Question  on  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate  was  agreed  to. 

Upon  the  Question  that  the  debate  be 
resumed  on  Monday  next. 

Sir  R.  peel  said,  besides  the  Corn 
Bill,  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
proceed  with  the  Tariff,  and  with  other 
most  important  Government  measures;  but 
if  the  House  considered  this  a  discussion  of 
such  importance,  he  would  fix  upon  as  early 
a  day  as  he  could,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
^x  upon  Monday  next. 

Mr.  bankes  said,  he  should  take 
every  opportunity  which  the  forms  of  the 
House  allowed  to  enable  it  to  resume  the 
debate  upon  this  question  on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  Does  the  hon.  Mom- 
ber  withdraw  his  Motion  ? 

Mg.  BANKES :  No. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  put  the  Question  that 
the  debate  be  adjourned  till  Monday  next, 
and  declared  that  **  the  Ayes  had  it.*' 

[Several  Members  said,  **  The  Noes  have 
it ;  *  but  the  clock  now  stood  at  Six,  and 
the  Clerk  read  the  Standing  Order  that 
the  House  should  meet  at  Twelve,  and  ad- 
journ at  Six  ;  whereupon  the  Speaker  im- 
mediately left  the  Chair,  and  the  House, 
which  was  very  numerous,  broke  up.] 

We  copy  from  the  Votes  of  the  House 
the  official  record  of  this  proceeding,  which 
is  unexampled,  it  having  arisen  only  in 
consequence  of  the  Orders  of  Jan.  2G  : — 

'*  Motion  mado,  and  Question  put,  *That  the 
Pobato  be  Adjourned  till  Monday  next  •/ — and  Mr. 
Speaker  havinif  dcelared  that  the  Aye*  had  it, 
SPToral  Members  challenged  the  dt^cisiun  of  Mr. 


Speaker,  and  declared  that  the  Noes  had  H ;  and 
the  House  being  about  to  divide,  bat  it  beings 
then  six  of  the  clock,  Mr.  Speaker  directed  the 
Clerk  to  read  the  Resolutions  of  the  House  of  the 
26th  day  of  January  last,  and  the  same  were  read 
accordingly,  as  follow : — 

"  Resolved— ThAt  the  House  do  meet  erery  Wed- 
nesday at  Twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  for  Private  Bu- 
siness, Petitions,  and  Orders  of  the  Day,  and  do 
continue  to  sit  until  Six  o'clock,  unless  previously 
adjourned." 

"  Resolved — ^That  when  such  Business  has  been 
disposed  of^  or  at  Six  o'clock  precisely,  notwith- 
standing there  may  be  business  under  discussion, 
Mr.  Speaker  do  adjourn  the  House,  without  pat- 
ting any  Question." 

"  Resolved— Tluki  whenever  the  House  shall  be 
in  Committee  at  Six  o'clock,  the  Chairman  do  im- 
mediately report  progress,  and  Mr.  Speaker  do 
resume  the  Chair,  and  adjourn  the  House,  without 
putting  any  Question." 

"  Resolved — That  the  business  under  discussion, 
and  any  business  not  disposed  of  at  the  time  of 
such  adjournment,  do  stand  as  Orders  of  the  Day 
for  the  next  day  on  which  the  House  shall  sit." 

"  Whereupon  Mr.  Speaker  adjourned  the  House 
till  To-morrow,  without  putting  any  Question." 

House  adjourned  at  Six  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OP    LORDS, 
Thursday,  May  14,  1846. 

Mnrmrss.]  Saijini,  The  Loid  Maidip,  afl«  the  Death 
ofblsFsthOT. 

Public  Bills.— I*-  Eleetion  NoCieei  (Inisad). 
r-  Polling  PUeei  (Ireland). 

Rectbred  th£  Rojfot  AMaemu  Exchequer  Bilkt  fndsmaity; 
Iniolvcnt  DetMon  (lodia) ;  Commoof  laekmire;  Bai|lH 
(ScoUsnd). 

PsTmoNS  PaBSKHTiD.  By  tht  BUhop  of  Hcicfbtd.  ftom 
Bnitoo,  Hereford,  and  Blandrord  Fonim,  for  dw  ilinw 
Obienranoe  of,  and  for  the  PreveatioQ  of  Uie  Sale  of  Is- 
Unicating  Liquors  oo,  the  Sabbath.~By  the  Earl  of 
Powis,  tnm  Clergy  of  Buckingham,  and  a  great  mtmba- 
of  other  plaeei,  agaiiMtUieUiikiD  of  SLAMph  end  Baagor, 
hat  in  Ctvour  of  the  AppolntmeBt  of  a  Biihop  to  the  Sea 
of  M«ncheiter.~From  Attorney*  and  Soliciton  of  Be- 
verley, tgalntt  the  Real  Property  Deeds  Regirtratioo  BilL 
•-By  Lord  CampbeU,  from  Hemben  of  the  Society  for 
the  Improvement  of  Ireland  Irreqieetiire  of  Saet  or  Party, 
for  an  Inquiry  into  the  Fiscal  Relations  of  Ei^bad 
and  Ireland.— By  Lord  Cotteoham,  and  other  noble  Lords, 
from  a  great  number  of  plaeas,  against  the  Charitable 
Trusts  BlIL— From  Edinbuigh.  and  sereral  other  plaersb 
praying  that  a  Bill  may  be  passed  for  eompenaatang  Pro- 
prietors of  Lands  for  the  Purchase  of  Sites  for  Free 
Churches  (Scotland).— From  Higfaam,  WerterfieU,  and 
bterenage,  for  the  I*rocccUoa  of  Agrirulture.— Fran  TIm^ 
mas  William  Dawson,  on  behalf  of  the  Chureh  and  Coi*. 
grcgatioo  of  ProCntant  Dissenters  of  Bethlehem  Chepel, 
Richmond,  in  favour  of  tlie  Charitable  Trusts  BlIL— 
From  Guardians  of  the  Ledbury  Union,  for  the  Adoptioa 
of  a  Xeasure  making  the  landlords  of  Small  Tenemsnta 
where  the  Rents  are  under  £6  liable  to  the  Foor  Raiaa. 
—From  the  Lismore  Board  of  Guardiaaa,  for  the  Adop- 
tkm  of  a  Measure  for  the  Better  Supprcesioo  of  Vagnaey, 
and  for  ftirther  Regulations  in  regard  In  the  Vaednatioo 
of  the  Poor.— From  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  King^i 
County*  Queen**  County,  and  Tippcrary,  wmn|iiaining  ef 
inadequate  Hcmuneratioo  for  their  Scrricca,  and  for  Re> 
lief.— Fmm  Cork,  for  the  lletler  RegulatioB  and  more 
Effldent  Support  of  Medical  CiMrttiCB  (Irelaadl.— By  the 
Maiquoa  of  Normaaby.  from  the  Hull  Chaaaber  of  Ooea* 
mercv.  in  favour  of  the  Priaclplca  of  Frae  Trade.*— By 
Karl  Fovtescue.  from  Mayor,  Atdaraen.  and  IJiirgiaais  of 
the  fioioi«h  of  WateiltaitU  for  Alteiatkm  ef  the  Irish 
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Muaidpal  FnaehiM,  umI  to  aMimilAte  the  lame  to  tho 
Lftw  of  England.— >By  Earl  Forteicuab  from  th«  Areh- 
biahop  and  Secular  Clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
In  Dublin,  for  Repeal  of  OlMbiUtiesaflbctlng  the  Regulart 
or  Clergy  bound  by  Monastic  Vowi. 

THE  CORN  LAWS. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  that  he  wished 
to  ask  his  nohle  Friend  at  the  head  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  whether  he  would  have  an  j 
objection  to  continue  certain  returns  which 
had  already  been  presented  to  the  House 
on  this  subject.  The  first  was  a  return  of 
the  amount  of  grain  imported  from  Ireland 
into  Great  Britain  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
marj  last.  Now,  he  (Lord  Stanley)  wish- 
ed to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  statements 
which  were  made  with  respect  to  the  fa- 
mine which  was  said  to  prevail  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  in  Ireland  ;  and,  therefore, 
be  was  desirous  of  having  the  return  con- 
tinued, BO  as  to  show  the  amount  of  oats 
and  oatmeal  imported  from  Ireland  into 
England  in  the  months  of  March  and 
April  last.  His  noble  Friend  had  also 
laid  on  the  Table  various  returns  relative 
to  the  number  of  corn-laden  ships  which 
had  cleared  out  from  the  different  ports  of 
Europe  and  America  during  the  year  1845. 
Those  returns  gave  this  result — ^that  of 
the  corn-laden  ships  cleared  out,  1,034 
were  British,  upwards  of  800  foreign  ;  and 
180  which  were  included  in  the  first  were 
cleared  out  from  ports  in  our  Colonies. 
The  return  which  he  now  wished  to  have 
was  one  to  show  the  number  of  ships 
cleared  out,  laden  with  com,  from  all  the 
ports  of  the  different  countries  of  Europe 
and  America  during  the  last  year;  specify- 
ing, with  regard  to  each  of  those  countries, 
the  proportion  of  British  ships,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  ships  belonging  to  the  country 
from  which  the  shipment  was  made,  and 
the  proportion  of  ships  belonging  to  foreign 
countries.  To  these  returns  he  did  not 
apprehend  there  could  be  the  slightest  ob- 
jection. There  was  another  matter  which 
he  wished  to  mention.  Two  returns,  num- 
bered 61  and  100  respectively,  had  been 
laid  on  the  Table,  giving  the  yearly  ave- 
rage prices  of  wheat  in  1845 ;  one  of  these 
returns  gave  it  at  50^.  lOd,,  and  the 
other  at  55$.  lOd.  Now,  it  was  very  im- 
portant that  they  should  not  have  conflict- 
ing statements  on  a  point  so  material  as 
the  average  price  of  wheat  during  the  year 
1845 ;  and,  therefore,  he  hoped  that  his 
noble  Friend  would  be  able  to  give  some 
explanation  on  the  subject. 

The  Earl  of  DALHOUSIE  said,  that 
he  had  no  objection  to  furnish  the  returns 
jnoved  for  by  his  noble  Friend.  With  regard 


to  the  discrepancy  mentioned  by  his  noble 
Friend,  he  would  merely  say,  that  he  had 
made  inquiry,  and  that  he  found  that  the 
return  numbered  61,  which  proceeded 
from  the  com  department  of  the  Boai-d  of 
Trade,  and  which  stated  the  average  price 
at  505.  lOd.,  was  the  correct  return.  The 
other  return  proceeded  from  the  Customs' 
department ;  but  how  the  error  originated 
he  had  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  of  as- 
certaining. He  could  not  say  whether  it 
was  the  error  of  that  department,  or  of  the 
printer. 

Returns  ordered. 

House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  May  14,  1846. 

M1NUTK8.3     PuBuc  Bills.  — 1*-  Ropenuken;  Servlee 

of  Hein  (Scotland) ;  Crown  Charten  (Scotland). 
9*-  Exploeive  Subttancea. 

PiTiTiONB  PaiSBNTao.  By  aereral  hon.  Memben,  from 
various  places,  for  Better  Observance  of  the  Lord's  Day. 
—By  several  hon.  Members,  ftom  various  places,  in  &vour 

of  the  Rooum  Catholic  Relief  BiU By  Mr.  Pole  Cai«w. 

from  Clergy  of  the  Deanery  of  Penwith,  against  the  Union 
of  Saint  Asaph  and  Bangor,  but  in  favour  of  the  Ap- 
pointment  of  a  Bishop  to  the  See  of  Manchester.  —  By 
Colond  Arbuthnott,from  Owners  and  Ooeapiers  of  Land 
and  other  Inhabitants  of  the  County  of  Kincardine, 
against  the  proposed  Measure  respecting  Customs  and 
Com  Importation.— By  Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  Dowdeswell, 
and  Sir  Charles  Knightley,  from  Guardians  of  the  Poor 
of  the  Dore,  Tewkesbury,  and  Towoester  Unions,  for  Ra- 
ting Owners  in  lieu  of  Occupiers  of  Tenements. — By  se- 
veral hon.  Members,  from  various  places,  for  Repeal  or 
Alteration  of  the  Lunatic  Asylums  and  Pauper  Lunatics 
Act. — By  Lord  James  Stuart,  from  Maybole,  complaining 
of  Re(\ual  to  grant  Sites  for  Churches  to  the  Free  Church 
(Scotland). — By  Mr.  O'Connell;  from  a  great  number  of 
places,  for  the  Immediate  Release  of  William  Smith 
O'Brien,  Esq.— By  Sir  John  Rae  Reid,  tram.  Mayor,  Al- 
dermen, and  Burgesses  of  the  Borough  of  Dover,  respect- 
ing the  Employment  and  Reformation  of  Discharged  Prl- 
soners.— By  Sir  John  Easthope,  ftom  Retail  Beersellers  of 
the  Town  of  Leicester,  for  Alteration  of  Law  respecting 
Ezdseable  Liquors. — By  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  from  Officers 
connected  with  the  Administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  in 
the  Tewkesbury  Union,  for  a  Superannuation  Fund  for 
Poor  Law  Officers— By  Mr.  Joseph  Bailey,  firom  Mem- 
ben  of  a  Society  entitled  "  The  Worcester  Anglers'  So- 
ciety ,*  in  fiivour  of  the  Salmon  Fisheries  Bill. — Prom  In- 
habitants of  Highgate  and  Birmingham,  praying  for  In- 
quiry into  the  case  of  Joshua  Touknin  Smith,  and  re- 
specting the  granting  of  Search  Warrants. 

PROCEEDINGS  ON  RAILWAY  BILLS. 

Sir  J.  EASTHOPE  wished  to  put  a 
question  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  with  reference  to 
the  certificates  that  would  he  required 
from  the  promoters  of  railway  projects,  he- 
fore  their  Bills  would  be  entitled  to  a  third 
reading  in  that  House.  The  House  would 
be  aware  that  before  the  third  reading  of  a 
Bill  for  the  construction  of  a  railway,  the 
promoters  were  required  to  show  that  they 
had  obtained  the  assent  of  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  their  subscribers  assembled  at  a 
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public  meeting  fnH*  proeeeding  with  the 
^ill«  Now,  the  question  which  he  wished 
to  put  was,  in  case  the  promoters  of  a 
eompanj  had  submitted  a  Bill,  which  had 
not  passed  through  Committee,  to  their 
scripnolders,  and  after  obtaining  the  requi- 
site number  of  assents,  the  character  of 
the  Bill  was  essentiallj  changed  in  Com- 
mittee, whether  the  Bill  would  require  the 
certificate  of  the  assent  of  another  meet- 
ing before  it  could  be  read  a  third  time  in 
that  House. 

Sib  R.  peel  said  that  the  House  was 
aware  that  a  Railway  Bill  could  not  be  read 
a  third  time  unless  three  days  preTiouslj 
there  was  lodged  in  the  Private  Bill  Office 
a  certificate,  stating  that  at  a  public  meet- 
ing of  the  scripholders  a  certain  number  of 
them,  holding  a  certain  amount  of  shares, 
had  given  their  consent  to  the  progress  of 
the  measure.  The  question  which  the 
hon.  Baronet  put,  if  he  understood  him 
correctly,  was,  whether,  supposing  that 
meeting  to  have  taken  place  before  the 
Bill  had  gone  through  C<Hnmittee,  and 
supposing  important  alterations  to  hare 
been  afterwards  made  in  Committee,  a 
fresh  meeting  and  a  fresh  Committee 
would  be  necessary.  He  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
did  not  consider  that  a  fresh  meeting 
of  scripholders  would  be  reouired.  The 
change  of  the  character  of  a  J^ill  in  Com- 
mittee was  an  alteration  to  which  a  com- 
pany must  be  subject.  If  the  alterations 
made  in  Committee  were  important, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  share- 
holders in  the  company  from  present- 
ing a  petition,  stating  that  in  consequence 
•f  the  alterations  which  had  been  made 
they  did  not  wish  to  proceed.  He  did 
not  think,  however,  that  there  was  any 
obligation  upon  the  company  to  hold  an- 
other meeting,  and  he  did  not  think  it  de- 
sirable that  it  should  be  held. 

MR.  J.  TOULMIN  8MITH  AND  THE 
EXCISE. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  urged  the  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Spooner)  to  postpone 
his  Motion  respecting  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith, 
in  order  that  the  debate  on  the  Com  Im- 
portation Bill  might  be  resumed. 

Mu.  SPOONER  said,  he  was  auite 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  Com  Bill, 
but  the  House  would  recollect  that  this 
ease  had  been  three  or  four  times  on  the 
Paper,  without  his  being  able  to  bring  it 
on;  and  now  that  ho  had  priority,  he  was 
resolved  to  proceed.  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith, 
a  man  of  high  character,  and  placed  in  a 
respectable  station  in  life,  had  been  most 


fonlly  aspersed,  and  he  woi 
opportunity  of  relieving  him  fixm  the  as- 
persions which  had  been  cast  npon  him. 
If  he  postponed  his  MotioB  now,  he  ahonid 
not  have  a  chance  of  bringing  it  on  again 
for  several  weeks.  In  bringing  forward 
Uiis  Motion,  which  was  for  a  Sdeei  Com- 
mittee to  consider  the  petitions  of  Mr. 
Toulmin  Smith,  and  the  papers  presented 
to  the  House  relative  to  the  ease  stated  ia 
those  petitions,  he  should  have  two  objeeCa 
in  view :  first,  to  put  the  character  of  Mr. 
Toulmin  Smith  right  with  the  House;  and 
next,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  eotraga 
had  been  perpetrated,  so  as  to  prevent  si- 
milar occurrences  taking  place  again.  Mr. 
Toulmin  Smith  was  a  speoial  pleader  ia 
the  Temple,  and  a  member  at  one  of  the 
most  respectable  families  in  the  towa  of 
Birmingham.  The  petition  complained 
that  two  pc^cemen  and  an  exciseman  ea* 
tered  his  house  to  search  for  an  illieii 
still.  The  only  ground  on  which  the  war- 
rant was  granted  was  a  mere  suggestion 
in  an  anonymous  letter,  to  the  effeet  thai 
a  Mr.  Smith,  residing  in  a  popolooa  place, 
was  suspected  to  have  in  his  hoose  aa 
iUicit  stilL  He  was  prepared  to  prove  that 
most  unjust  aqiersions  had  been  east  on 
the  character  of  Mr.  Smith*  Mr.  Smith's 
house  had  been  violently  entered  by  the 
Excise  officers  without  any  cause  or  ex- 
cuse. When  this  subject  had  been  hroagfat 
before  the  Upper  House,  Lord  Denmaa 
had  said,  on  the  statements  of  Mr.  Toal- 
min  Smith,  that  it  was  a  very  proper  ease 
to  be  laid  before  the  Government.  He 
now,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  called  upon 
the  House  to  look  closely  into  the  particu* 
lars  of  this  case,  and  not  allow  it  to  be 
passed  over  by  mere  recrimination  on  Mr. 
Toulmin  Smith.  Mr.  Smith  had  been 
charged  with  an  attempt  at  extortion.  He 
was  prepared,  however,  to  prove  that  the 
Excise  officer,  who  had  so  grossly  exceed- 
ed his  duty  in  searching  the  house  of  Mr. 
Smith,  had  offered  to  pay  any  amount  of 
composition;  but  that  gentleman  most  in* 
dignantly  refused  to  accept  composition,  as 
he  only  wished  for  that  which  would  bear 
him  harmless  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  He 
was  in  possession  of  letters  which  woold 
prove  that,  if  Mr.  Smith  did  bring  an  ae* 
tion,  and  recover  damages,  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  give  them  to  some  charity  or 
other.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  man  of  a  sdcn* 
tific  turn  of  mind  and  high  altainmeota, 
and  he  had  been  brought  before  the  public 
in  a  way  which  had  naraased  his  feettnga 
and  ii^ured  him  in  hii  profession*    Mfliea 
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tliai  gentleman  eomplained  of  the  outrage 
tliat  had  been  committed,  ioBtead  of  getting 
anj  remedy,  his  private  character  was  as- 
persed, and  he  now  came  forward  to  rindi- 
cate  that  gentleman's  character,  which  ought 
nerer  to  have  been  attacked.  He  begged 
to  direct  the  attention  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
the  state  of  the  Excise  laws,  which  per- 
mitted such  doings,  and  he  thought  some 
alteratieuB  should  be  speedily  made  in 
those  laws.  The  Excise  laws  were  now  so 
abused  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer would  lose  much  in  his  revenue  from 
that  source.  The  Commissioners  of  Ex- 
cise knew  very  well  that  their  officer  had 
exceeded  his  orders  in  this  case;  yet  they 
had  never  thought  of  making  any  repara- 
tion. Mr.  Todmin  Smith  certably  had 
his  legal  remedy,  but  he  ought  not  to  be 
compelled  to  seek  that  remedy.  The  war- 
rant was  obtained  upon  the  suggestion  of 
a  mere  anonymous  letter;  and  by  such 
means  had  that  gentleman's  domestic 
peace  been  disturbed,  and  his  family  great- 
ly alarmed.  Mr.  Smith  applied,  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  Excise  Office,  and  sub- 
sequently to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  without  obtaining  sa- 
tiafaction.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  told 
him,  through  his  Secretary,  that  he  could 
not  interfere;  that  he  had  no  authority  to 
do  BO.  If  that  were  really  the  case,  why 
then  it  formed  a  reason  in  itself  for  acced- 
ing to  the  Motion.  He  thought  that,  upon 
full  consideration,  the  Government  would 
not  oppose  the  appointment  of  a  Commit- 
tee. If  a  Committee  was  not  appointed, 
he  thought  the  country  would  have  great 
and  just  ground  of  complaint.  The  hon. 
Member  concluded  by  moving — 

"That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
consider  the  Petition!  of  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith,  and 
the  Papers  presented  to  the  House  relative  to  the 
case  stated  in  those  Petitions." 

Mb.  CARDWELL  said  that,  as  to  the 
first  ground  of  complaint,  he  had  no  incli- 
nation to  defend  or  extenuate  it.  He  fully 
admitted  that  there  was  no  sufficient  ground 
for  the  warrant  against  Mr.  Smith,  and 
that  the  mode  of  obtaining  and  executing 
it  gave  that  gentleman  just  ground  of  com- 
plaint. The  first  proceeding  was  taken  on 
an  anonymous  letter,  when  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Excise  ordered  an  inquiry  to  be 
made.  The  supervisor,  acting  on  unrea- 
sonable and  unjustifiable  suspicions,  which 
were  the  more  readily  excited  in  conse- 
quence of  the  discovery  of  a  still  in  a  house 
situated  in  the  same  locality^  obtained  a 


warrant  to  search  Mr.  Smithes  residence^ 
and  went  there  accompanied  by  a  policeman. 
Having  searched  the  greater  part  of  the 
house  in  company  with  Mr.  Smith,  while 
the  policeman  remained  outside,  the  super- 
visor was  about  leaving,  when  Mr.  Smith 
offered  to«take  him  into  a  room  which,  at 
the  time,  was  occupied  by  his  wife  and  a 
portion  of  his  family;  but  the  officer  re* 
fused  to  go,  observing  that  he  was  perfectly 
satisfied  his  Information  was  erroneous,  and 
that  he  would  be  very  sorry  to  trouble  him 
or  his  family  unnecessarily.  He  then  made 
every  apology  in  his  power  to  Mr,  Smith, 
and  went  away  with  the  impression  that  he 
had  succeeded  in  obtaining  pardon  from 
that  gentleman.  In  the  letter  Mr.  Smith 
wrote  after  the  occurrence,  that  gentleman 
considered  the  offence  lay  in  the  act  itself, 
and  deprecated  any  attempt  to  make  the 
officer  a  scapegoat  for  his  superiors ;  but 
the  tone  of  his  correspondence  soon  under- 
went a  change.  The  hon.  Member  read 
the  voluminous  correspondence  between 
Mr.  Smith  and  the  Board  of  Excise,  com- 
menting on  the  conduct  of  that  gentleman, 
and  defending  the  part  taken  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board.  Mr.  T.  Smith  stated 
that  no  apology  had  been  made  to  him,  and 
his  hon.  Friend  asserted  it  in  the  House ; 
but  the  fact  was,  that  the  apology  had  been 
long  in  his  hands.  The  supervisor  refused 
to  consent  to  the  draft  of  apology  proposed 
by  Mr.  Smith,  because  it  contained  a  pas- 
sage reflecting  on  the  conduct  of  the  ma- 
gistrate who  had  issued  the  warrant,  and 
he  objected  to  sign  anything  inculpating 
another  person.  Although  Uie  salary  of 
the  supervisor  was  only  200Z.,  out  of  which 
he  was  obliged  to  keep  a  horse  and  pay  his 
travelling  expenses,  so  that  it  was  virtually 
not  more  than  150^.,  and  he  found  it  a 
matter  of  serious  difficulty  to  raise  a  sum 
of  251,  f  he  at  length  made  up  his  mind  to 
pay  the  demand  of  251.,  and  to  sign  a 
written  apology.  What,  then,  was  the 
course  taken  by  Mr.  Smith  ?  He  quietly 
put  the  signed  apology  in  his  pocket,  re- 
fused the  25Lf  and  not  allowing  that  this 
was  to  be  the  end  of  the  transaction  be- 
tween them,  he  kept  for  use  in  hostile 
proceedings,  to  be  afterwards  commenced, 
the  statement  so  obtained ;  and  he  declared 
in  his  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons 
that  he  did  this  deliberately,  that  he  did  it 
under  advice,  and  that  he  intended  to  make 
use  of  it.  What  was  the  result  ?  Neither 
the  action  against  the  magistrate,  nor  the 
action  against  Mann,  had  been  heard  of. 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  if  it  had  not 
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been  for  these  interlocutory  matters  and 
transactions,  the  original  occurrence  would 
have  obtained  substantial  damages  in  an 
action  against  the  officer  of  Excise.  Sixty 
years  ago  Lord  Mansfield  had  laid  down 
that  an  officer  of  Excise  could  not  be  pu- 
nished even  for  an  act  wantonljband  mali- 
ciously done.  If  this  had  been  the  law  at 
that  time,  and  if  his  right  hon.  Friend  were 
right  in  saying  that  the  Commissioners  of 
Excise  were  armed  with  terrific  powers, 
was  he  not  entitled  to  claim  for  them  the 
utmost  credit  for  the  discretion  with  which 
they  had  been  exercised  ?  This  was  not  a 
case  for  Parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  law, 
for  it  arose  out  of  an  abuse  of  the  law;  and 
he  concluded  as  he  had  begtm,  by  saying 
that  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  censured 
and  punished  the  supervisor  when  they 
first  knew  of  his  conduct,  and  that  it  was 
an  act  which  no  one  holding  any  office  in 
the  Government  could  defend  or  excuse  in 
that  House.  But  was  there  any  need  of 
inquiry  into  that  abuse  ?  The  facts  were 
all  on  the  Table  of  the  House;  they  were 
all  admitted ;  and  an  inquiry,  if  it  lasted 
to  the  end  of  the  Session,  could  add  nothing 
to  the  information  before  them.  A  Par- 
liamentary inquiry  was  now  asked  for  into 
the  unacknowledged  and  unjustified  action 
of  an  inferior  officer,  who  had  been  censured 
by  his  superiors,  and  under  these  circum- 
stances he  must  resist  the  demand. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  was  extremely  gratified  to 
find  that  the  Government  had  not  attempted 
to  justify  the  conduct  of  the  officer.  No 
judge  but  one  like  Lord  Mansfield  would 
have  decided  that  an  officer  was  not  liable 
to  pimishment  for  a  malicious  act.  If  a 
private  house  might  be  entered  on  the 
authority  of  an  anonymous  letter,  or  some- 
thing else  equally  frivolous,  there  was  an 
end  to  everything  like  the  security  of  do- 
mestic life.  If  any  person  were  to  come 
into  his  house  without  a  warrant,  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  be  should  break 
his  head.  Opening  letters  was  bad  enough, 
but  invading  a  man's  house  without  autho- 
rity was  far  worse ;  and  he  should  be  ready 
to  take  the  most  summary  way  of  turning 
out  any  one  who  attempted  it.  He  thought 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Smith  had  been  very 
injudicious,  to  say  the  least  of  it ;  but  that 
was  no  excuse  for  the  conduct  of  the  officer. 
His  punishment  should  have  been  positive, 
and  nQ.t  negative.  He  should  have  been 
turned  out  of  his  office  at  least. 

Sib  T.  WILDE  could  not  help  thinking 
the  course  taken  by  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Jdembcr  for  Birmingham  (if  he  would  allow 


him  to  call  him  so)  rather  an  india* 
creet  one.  His  hon.  Friend  had  xealooalj 
defended  Mr.  Smith,  and  this  was  taken 
advantage  of  to  divert  the  discusaion  to  the 
merits  I  of  that  gentleman.  But  he  wished 
to  recall  it  to  the  public  grounds  of  the 
question,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  House 
was  not  fully  aware.  The  offieen  of  Ex- 
cise were  placed  in  a  situation  constantlj 
to  be  called  upon  to  act  as  witnessea— aa 
obligation  of  the  last  importance.  His 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  opposite  and  him* 
self  were  frequently  called  upon  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  to  hear  ike  evidence 
there  given,  and  to  know  that  in  the  ma* 
jority  of  cases  public  liberty  and  property 
depended  on  it.  And  with  respect  to  the 
oath  on  which  the  warrant  for  the  searoh 
of  Mr.  Smith's  house  was  executed,  he 
should  wish  to  offer  a  few  observations  to 
the  House  before  he  sat  down.  He  wished 
to  premise,  however,  that  Mr.  Smith,  the 
petitioner  in  this  case,  he  believed  he  had 
never  seen  but  once,  though  his  name  had 
often  passed  before  him  as  a  special 
pleader.  Indeed,  the  fact  of  Mr.  Smith's 
known  respectability  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  residence,  had  any  inquiry  been 
made,  might  have  satisfied  the  Board  of 
Excise  at  once  that  no  ground  of  suspicion 
could  exist  against  him.  The  only  reason  of 
suspicion  appeared  to  be  that  an  illicit  still 
had  been  found  in  as  respectable  a  house  as 
Mr.  Smith's.  What  said  the  law  on  this 
case  ?  That  when  any  officer  of  Excise  had 
reasonable  grround  for  suspecting  the  con- 
cealment of  goods  chargeable  with  Excise 
duties,  he  must  go  before  a  magistrate 
and  state  the  grounds  of  that  suspicion* 
when,  if  those  grounds  were  thought  rea* 
sonable,  the  magistrate  would  grant  « 
warrant  of  search.  A  man  who  had  only 
received  an  anonymous  letter  upon  a  fact, 
stating  that  he  of  his  own  knowledge  knew 
of  that  fact,  would  be  guilty  of  perjury. 
What  would  be  the  value  of  an  oath  under 
such  circumstances  ?  But,  in  point  of 
truth,  the  officer  had  followed  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  He  had 
gone  before  a  magistrate,  and  stated  he  be- 
lieved an  illicit  still  was  to  be  found  on  the 
premises.  But  any  magistrate  who  deter* 
mined  to  grant  a  warrant,  thinking  the  re* 
ceipt  of  an  anonymous  letter  sufficient  to 
furnish  grounds  of  legal  suspicion,  was  not 
fit  to  occupy  a  place  on  the  Bench.  As  to 
remedy,  it  was  an  insult  to  talk  of  it ; 
there  was  none  as  he  believed  ;  but  sap- 
pose  there  was — ^then  his  hon.  Friend  said 
that  Mr.  Smith's  condaot  had  been  much 
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misrepreBented  and  misunderstood,  and  if  a 
Committee  were  granted  it  could  be  cleared; 
while,  on  tbe  other  hand,  if  such  an  injury 
was  allowed  to  go  unredressed,  the  law 
must  be  in  a  state  which  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  remain.  If  there  was  any 
doubt  aa  to  the  facts,  the  proper  way  to 
settle  it  would  be  to  grant  a  Committee, 
not  as  regarded  Mr.  Smith,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  public.  Here  was  a  law  giving 
large  powers,  which  were  put  in  execution 
by  men  incapable  of  paying  damages,  and 
snrely  those  men  ou^t  to  be  under  proper 
control.  The  warrant  set  forth  that  it  was 
granted  by  the  magistrate  on  reasonable 
ground  being  shown.  Would  any  man 
contend  that  an  anonymous  letter  formed 
reasonable  ground  ?  It  was  fit  the  House 
should  know  whether  the  anonymous  letter 
had  been  stated  truly  as  the  ground  for  the 
application;  for  it  was  scarcely  credible 
that  a  magistrate  would  grant  the  warrant 
upon  such  cause  only  being  shown  ;  but  if 
he  had«  he  could  not  be  justified  in  so 
doing.  As  to  Mr.  Smith  himself,  he  was 
only  to  be  regarded  as  the  instrument  of 
bringing  forward  a  case  of  gross  abuse. 
With  respect  to  the  head  of  &e  Board  of 
Excise,  a  more  active,  intelligent,  and  ho* 
nourable  officer  did  not  exist  in  any  depart- 
ment ;  but  as  regarded  the  case  now  be- 
fore the  House,  he  (Sir  T.  Wilde)  submit- 
ted than  the  conduct  of  the  officer  had  been 
such  as  to  require  more  than  the  loss  of 
chance  of  promotion. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said,  he 
was  at  a  loss  to  understand  upon  what  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  founded  his  argu- 
ment for  a  Select  Committee ;  because  his 
observations  had  been  entirely  directed 
against  the  officer  and  the  magistrate— 
tipon  which  they  were  all  agreed — his  hon. 
Friend,  the  Secretary  for  the  Treasury, 
having  distinctly  expressed  the  disappro- 
bation of  the  Government  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  that  officer  ;  but  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  seemed  to  desire  that  a 
Committee  should  be  appointed  to  decide 
whether  a  suspension  of  three  years  was  a 
sufficient  punishment  for  the  misconduct  of 
the  officer.  With  respect  to  the  anony- 
mous letter,  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend's 
experience  no  doubt  agreed  with  his  own, 
tiiat  many  gross  but  subtle  and  secret 
frauds  had  been  discovered  through  such 
a  medium;  and  if  the  revenue  was  to 
be  protected,  that  kind  of  information 
must  be  sometimes  acted  upon,  guardedly 
and  cautiously,  he  admitted;  but  so  the 
.Commissioners  had  acted,  for  they  had 
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sent  the  letter  to  a  superior  officer,  a  col- 
lector, with  directions  to  inquire  into  the  « 
subject  and  report.  The  coUector,  unfor- 
tunately, was  necessarily  absent,  and  he 
transmitted  the  information  to  Mann,  who 
was  an  experienced  officer,  having  con- 
ducted himself  well  for  thirty-two  years, 
and  who,  the  collector  took  it  for  granted, 
would  act  with  proper  discretion.  Unfor- 
tunately, Mann  had  reason  to  believe  that 
the  anonymous  information  was  correct,  in 
consequence  of  having  before  discovered 
a  secret  still  in  the  very  same  neighbour- 
hood,  in  a  better  house  than  Mr.  Smith's. 
He  was  not  justifying  the  officer  in  acting 
as  he  had  done  upon  suspicion ;  it  was  his 
duty  to  make  the  requisite  inquiries  before 
he  took  the  step  of  proceeding  to  the  ma- 
gistrate. It  was  certain  that,  as  the  testir 
mony  of  these  officers  was  required,  it  was 
highly  necessary  they  should  be  men  cau- 
tious in  respect  to  their  oaths ;  and  he 
admitted  that,  without  further  information, 
the  magistrate  was  not  justified  in  issuing 
the  warrant;  but  he  disagreed  with  his 
learned  Friend  in  the  opinion  that  there 
was  no  ground  of  action.  Mr.  Smith  had 
not  made  any  just  or  rational  requirement 
of  the  Commissioners  that  had  not  been 
complied  with.  The  Commissioners,  im- 
mediately on  the  receipt  of  his  first  letter 
of  complaint,  wrote  to  him  to  say  that  the 
charge  he  brought  forward  against  the  offi- 
cer would  undergo  the  strictest  investiga- 
tion ;  but,  before  they  came  to  any  deci- 
sion, they  must  call  upon  the  officer  for  an 
explanation.  This  was,  surely,  nothing 
more  than  fair  play  and  justice.  The  offi- 
cer was  called  upon  for  an  explanation — 
that  explanation  did  not  satisfy  the  Com- 
missioners, and  they  did  not  hesitafb  to 
punish  him  in  an  exemplary  manner.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  then  proceeded 
to  recapitulate  the  facts  of  the  case  ab 
initiOf  with  a  view  to  show  that  it  was  not 
one  which  called  for,  or  indeed  would  jus- 
tify, the  interference  of  the  House;  and 
ridiculed  the  idea  of  Mr.  Smith  clothing 
himself  in  a  public  character,  and  calling 
for  investigation  on  purely  public  grounds. 
He  (the  Attorney  General)  thought  such  a 
demand  absurd ;  and,  indeed,  he  could  not 
forbear  expressing  his  feelings  of  regret 
that  a  member  of  his  own  profession — a 
gentleman  who  was  said  to  have  maintained 
a  high  and  respectable  character — should 
have  acted  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  the 
reputation  attributed  to  him  by  the  learned 
Member  for  Worcester,  and  he  would  also 
add,  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  the  profes- 
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Bion  to  wbioh  he  belonged.  The  whole  facta 
>  of  this  case,  from  fii^t  to  last*  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  most  rigid  inTostigatton*  and  had 
been  detailed  in  the  fullest  and  most  eom- 
prehensite  manner;  and  it  was  altogether  out 
of  the  question  to  suppose  that  an j  additional 
information  eould  be  obtained  by  the  ap«- 
pdintment  of  a  Committee.  In  the  present 
ease,  no  doubt  the  law  had  been  abused, 
and  the  offieer  had  acted  unjustifiablj,  but 
he  had  been  risited  by  the  heary  disple»- 
0Ufe  of  his  offidal  superiors*  There  was 
nothing  in  this  easoi  however,  which  called 
lor  a  radical  alteration  in  the  law  of  the 
oountfy;  and  it  was  absurd,  therefore,  to 
adrocate  the  appointment  of  a  Committee 
Oft  public  grounds^  The  courts  of  justice 
were  still  open  to  Mr.  Smith,  if  he  chose 
to  hare  recourse  to  them,  for  redress^of  the 
injury  he  had  unquestionably  sustained. 
Kar,  more,  he  had  already  gone  into  court; 
and  as  his  actions  were  still  jpending^  it 
would  be  woi«e  than  uselesSi  it  would  be 
a  most  unwise.  Inexpedient,  and  wanton 
proceeding  in  thai  House  to  attempt  any 
uiteTference* 

Mr.  ha  WES  said,  that  he  had  entered 
ihe  House  that  night  strongly  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  it  was  not  desirable  that 
this  matter  should  be  submitted  to  an  in^ 
quiry  on  the  part  of  a  Committee  ;  but  the 
speech  of  the  hen.  and  learned  Member 
for  Worcester  had  placed  the  matter  in  so 
new  an  aspect,  that  he  (Mr.  Hawes)  had 
completely  changed  his  opinion.  The 
Committee  should  be  granted  on  public 
grounds,  and  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Smith 
mi^ht  be  put  out  of  the  question  altogether. 
This  much  he  would  say,  however,  that 
Mr.  Smith  was  a  gentleman  of  the  highest 
rcff^ctability,  boUi  in  respect  to  his  per- 
sonal character  and  his  family ;  and  any 
prehidice  against  him  grounded  on  the  aU 
lusMms  in  his  letters  to  claims  for  money 
were  quite  unworthy,  and  ought  to  be  sum- 
marily dismissed ;  mr  in  his  first  letter  to 
the  Commissioners  he  expressly  stated  his 
hitentton  to  devote  to  charitable  purnoses 
any  sums  thai  he  might  demand  from  tnern. 
There  were,  he  was  sure,  many  facts  con- 
nected with  this  case  which  were  not  before 
that  House  in  the  shape  of  documentary 
evidence,  and  he  thought  it  highly  probable 
that  an  investigation  before  a  Committee 
would  bring  to  Hght  much  information  as 
yet  hi  the  riiade.  Bui  he  called  for  a  Com- 
mittee on  other  and  more  unportani  grounds. 
Parliamentary  hiquiries  haa  been  institated 
into  the  conduct  ef  the  Poor  Law  Commia- 
aioiMffa  oa  former  oeeaaieni^  and  ha  oodd 


not  see  why  an  inquiry  in  thepresent  in* 
stance  should  be  resisted.  With  regard 
to  the  magistrate,  he  wanted  to  know  on 
what  the  magistrate  had  acted.  Did  he 
only  act  upon  the  anonymous  letter  ?  He 
might  have  had  a  great  deal  more  infonna- 
tion  laid  before  him ;  but  if  he  acted  only 
on  the  copy  of  an  anonymous  letter,  then 
he  (Mr.  Hawes)  would  aay  it  was  time  for 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  conttder  the 
question,  whether  one  who  had  acted  so 
hastily  mid  earelessly,  in  a  nutter  concern- 
ing the  liberty  of  the  subject^  ought  to  re- 
main id  the  commission  of  the  peace.  In 
condunon,  he  expressed  a  hope  thai  the 
House  would  think  there  were  sufiieieni 
grounds  to  justify  an  inquiry  into  this  anh* 
jeoi. 

Mr.  bright  thought  H  waa  desirable 
one  or  two  facts  shoidd  be  stated  to  the 
House.  The  House  ought  to  know  thai 
Mr.  Smith  was  advised,  by  very  high  legal 
authority,  to  bring  an  action  against  the 
officer  who  entered  his  house ;  and  he  waa 
advised  also«  that  ihe  damages  he  would 
recover  would  be  certainly  large.  With 
regard  to  the  charge  of  extortion,  nothing 
could  be  more  absolutely  absurd,  as  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Touhnm  Smith.  There 
was  not  a  gentleman  acquainted  with 
him  who  would  Hot  laugh  at  the  idea 
of  his  asking  10{.  or  20^.  as  compensa- 
tion for  the  injury  he  had  suffered.  With 
respect  to  the  allegation  that  he  wished  to 
keep  a  certain  apology  the  officer  had  made 
him,  the  fact  was,  that  the  officer  went  to 
him  and  offered  to  make  the  apology.  A 
draft  of  the  apology  was  drawn  up,  which 
was  taken  away  by  the  officer  and  his 
friend ;  but  when  tiiey  brought  it  back, 
Mr.  Smith  observed,  that  there  was  some 
alteration  from  the  original  draft,  and  that 
it  was  not  the  apology  they  had  agreed 
upon.  The  officer  said,  if  Mr.  Smith  would 
keep  thai  apologv,  he  would  come  back 
again  with  an  apology  in  strict  accordance 
with  that  originally  agreed  upon,  which 
was  then  to  be  exchanged.  He  never  did 
return,  and  wished  to  have  the  anology 
back  which  Mr.  Smith  had  in  his  hands; 
but  Mr.  Smith  said  he  would  not  part  with 
that,  for  the  officer  did  not  fulfil  his  en- 
gagement. Mr.  Smith  was  aware,  as  well 
as  any  other  legal  Gentleman  in  thai 
House,  that  he  could  not  use  as  evidence, 
in  a  court  of  justice,  anything  he  had  ob- 
tained from  that  officer.  From  a  private 
letter  he  had  seen,  which  passed  heiweea 
Mr.  Smith  and  a  gentieman  connected  with 
this  ease,  he  oedd  stale  thai  the  < 
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-wbxA  bad  been  made,  not  only  tbero  but 
elsewhere,  as  affecting  Mr.  Smith's  con- 
dnct  in  that  case^  did  not  go  to  throw  the 
•HghtOBt  discredit  upon  his  honour  and  cha- 
racter; and  he  (Mr.  Bright)  was  quite 
sure  ^t  in  the  course  Mr.  Smith  took, 
his  onij  wish  was  that  the  case  should  be 
exposed,  and  a  remedy  provided,  and  he 
thought  Ibat  Mr.  Smith  was  utterly  inca- 
pable of  the  thii^  that  had  been  laid  to 
his  chai^. 

Mr.  NBWDEGATE  must  say,  that 
he  thought  the  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham was  fully  justified  in  bringing  for- 
ward this  case.  Af^r  the  able  statement 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Worcester,  the  case  was  fuUy 
before  the  House,  or,  at  all  events,  the 
outlines  of  it;  and  there  could  not  be  a 
do^bt  that  it  was  one  of  gross  outage  and 
want  of  remedy.  And  was  there,  then, 
no  reason  for  inq-airy,  as  had  been  alleged  ? 
— no  reason  for  inquiry  into  a  system  by 
which  experienced  and  public  officers  were 
led  into  die  commission  of  acts  of  tiiis  na- 
ture, and  where  Commissioners  of  Excise 
iflBued  instructions  on  such  vague  authority 
and  foundation  solely  as  were  to  be  found 
in  an  anonymous  letter?  Such  conduct, 
adopted  on  such  grounds,  unquestionably 
demanded  investigation  $  and  though  he 
thought  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  W  orcester  had  done  well  in  s^>arating 
the  case  of  Mr.  Smith  from  the  great 
constitutional  principle  involved  in  it,  stiH, 
when  ^ey  heard  the  learned  Attorney 
General  say,  that  the  conduct  of  a  gentle- 
man who  was  a  member  of  his  own  profes- 
sion, had  been  such  as  was  wholly  un- 
worthy that  profession,  he  roust  say  that 
that  alone  a^rded  a  sufficient  ground  of 
justification  for  the  House  allowii^  that 
gentleman  to  e^hun  his  conduct.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  that  the  House  would 
consent  to  this  inquiry,  as  he  was  afraid  it 
was  but  one  of  many  instances  of  abuse, 
against  whadi,  in  the  case  of  a  poor  man, 
tiie  injured  party  would  have  no  security. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  would  hear,  with  deep 
regret,  that  tiro  House  had  decided  not  to 
inquire  into  the  case  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham  had  brought  for- 
ward. The  Attorney  General,  who  had 
addressed  the  House  with  legal  tact  and 
ingenuity,  had  diverted  its  attention  from 
the  main  question  before  it,  and  endea- 
voured to  narrow  it  and  bring  it  down  again 
to  the  grievance  Mr.  Smith  had  sustained. 
He  wovdd  take  him  on  that  point,  and  did 
BOt  wish  for  a  moment  to  diverge  from  it. 


One  of  the  most  important  duties  they  had 
to  discharge  was  to  protect  the  petitioners 
who  came  to  them  for  redress ;  but  instead 
of  that  line  of  policy  being  adopted,  what 
was  the  course  they  had  pursued  ?  When 
a  party  persecuted  by  persons  in  power 
came  to  complain,  some  paltry  and  despi- 
cable insinuations  were  made  against  his 
character  in  answer  to  the  case  he  brought 
before  the  House.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  for  the  Treasury,  when  he 
began  his  speech,  hemmed  and  hawed 
about  the  character  of  Mr.  Smith — "he 
had  been  tempted  to  say  so  and  so  about 
the  character  of  Mr.  Smith  ;  however,  he 
would  not  do  BO."  Why,  he  (Mr.  Wakley) 
asked,  until  this  affair  occurred,  who  dared 
make  an  attack  upon  the  diaracter  of  Mr. 
Smith  f  It  was  said  that  Mr.  Smith  had 
been  guilty  of  subtle  practices.  The  ex- 
pression used  was,  that  he  had  entrapped 
the  officer  to  make  certain  admissions ;  and 
after  those  charges  were  made  against  a 
petitioner  for  redress  to  that  House,  could 
l^ey  refuse  him  inquiry  ?  Why,  he  asked, 
should  they  blame  Mr.  Smidi  for  not  con- 
ductiDg  his  case  in  a  more  judicious  way  ? 
He  was  a  lawy^  conducting  his  own  case 
— a  lawyer  without  a  fee !  Me  (Mr.  Wak- 
ley) would  ask  anybody  if  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  a  lawyer  should  di6{^ay  great 
legal  skill  and  ingenuity  when  he  was  act- 
ing for  himself,  and  without  the  direct 
stimulus  of  a  fee?  Leaving  out  of  the 
question  the  original  complaint,  would  they 
refuse  to  Mr.  Smith  the  opportunity  ^ 
clearing  himself  from  the  aspersions  cast 
upon  his  character  in  that  House  during 
that  discussion  ?  He  was  convinced  that 
no  body  of  English  gentlemen  who  acted 
independently  in  the  discharge  of  a  public 
duty,  would  refuse  an  investigation  to  a 
man  who  had  been  treated  as  Mr.  Smilih 
had  been  treated.  He  appealed  to  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  opposite,  and  asked  him 
whether  he  would  trouble  the  House  to 
divide  on  this  occasion?  He  hoped  he 
would  not ;  but  if  he  did,  he  trusted  he 
would  be  left  in  a  minority.  There  were 
extraordinai^  powers  conferred  by  the  Ex- 
cise Act  on  the  officers  belonging  to  it ; 
and  were  they  by  a  decision  of  that  House 
to  make  proclamation  to  every  one  of 
those  officers  throughout  the  kingdom, 
that,  do  what  they  would,  the  House  of 
Commons  would  not  inquire  into  their  con- 
duct? He  (Mr.  Wakley)  had  been  in- 
formed, since  the  discussion  commenced, 
and  since  the  Secretary  for  the  Treasury 
had  made  his  speech^  that  every  aUegatios 
T2 
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of  facts  he  had  made  was  incorrectly  stated; 
and  was  it  to  be  home  that  a  petitioner 
who  had  suffered  the  great  wrong  Mr. 
Smith  had  sustained,  should  appeal  to  that 
Uouso  for  redress,  and  be  met  with  a  re- 
fusal? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER saidy  that  whatever  it  might  be 
their  pleasure  to  do  on  the  question  sub- 
mitted to  them,  it  was  not  for  him  to  de- 
termine. It  was  sufficient  for  him  to  sa- 
tisfy his  own  mind,  from  the  discussion  that 
evening,  that  there  was  not  any  sufficient 
ground  for  inquiry  ;  in  fact,  there  appear- 
ed to  be  nothing  into  which  the  House  had 
to  inquire.  He  was  sorry  to  see  many 
persons  then  present  who  had  not  the 
benefit  of  hearing  the  whole  of  this  case 
as  it  had  been  detailed  in  the  different 
speeches  that  had  been  made,  both  on 
the  one  side  and  the  other,  because  there 
were  many  who  would  not  be  enabled 
to  form  that  correct  opinion  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  which  an  attention  to 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  case  would  have 
enabled  them  to  form.  An  hon.  Member 
said,  that  this  was  not  the  case  of  a  poor 
man.  He  was  glad  that  it  was  not.  They 
charged  the  Excise  with  oppressive  con- 
duct, merely  because  an  inferior  officer 
acted  in  a  way  which  all  condemned,  and 
which  that  Board  had  marked  their  sense 
of  by  suspending  this  officer;  he  could  not 
conceive,  therefore,  what  there  was  to  en- 
list party  feeling*  or  to  justify  the  House  in 
instituting  an  inquiry.  As  for  the  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Smith,  by  whom  had  it  been 
brought  before  the  House  ?  Not  by  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend,  but  by  the  hon. 
Member  who  had  opened  the  discussion. 
But  even  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Worcester  said  that  he  would  not  defend 
the  discretion  with  which  Mr.  Smith  had 
acted.  The  hon.  Member  who  spoke  last 
said,  that  there  should  be  inquiry  because 
imputations  had  been  raised  against  Mr. 
Smith.  Now,  the  only  charges  against 
that  gentleman  had  arisen  out  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  letters  which  he  had  chosen 
to  write.  The  Excise  did  not  defend  the 
conduct  of  the  officer,  but  distinctly  stated 
that  his  conduct  was  improper,  and  no 
Member  of  the  Government  had  said  any- 
thing in  palliation  of  it.  What,  then,  was 
there  to  inquire  into  ?  Was  it  the  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Smith,  with  the  view  to  his 
defence;  or  was  it  into  the  constitution  or 
the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Excise? 
Did  hon.  Members  think  that  the  punish- 
ment of  the  man  was  not  sufficiently  se- 


vere ?  He  wished  the  Hoose  to  mider* 
stand  the  circumstances  under  which  this 
man  was  placed.  He  was  suspended  for 
three  years;  and  he  had  been  thirty-two 
years  a  faithful  and  discreet  officer,  during 
which  time  he  had  not  once  been  censured. 
In  addition  to  this,  they  could  not  prevent 
Mr.  Smith  from  proceeding  against  him. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Smith  distinctly  declared  that 
he  should  take  legal  proceedings  against 
the  officer.  The  Excise  stated  that  they 
would  not  defend  him,  but  that  he  must 
bear  all  the  charge  of  the  proceedings,  and 
that  he  must  be  liable  to  Ihe  penalty  of  his 
conduct,  however  much  it  might  cost  him. 
He  could  not  conceive  what  could  be  the 
object  of  inquiry,  as  the  man  had  been 
suspended  from  promotion  for  three  years, 
and  was  exposed  to  an  action  which  might 
insure  vindictive  damages,  which  would  be 
his  utter  ruin.  With  respect  to  the  Chair- 
man of  Excise,  he  had  taken  very  different 
views  on  political  subjects  firom  that  Gen- 
tleman when  he  was  in  Pariiament,  and 
had  a  very  slight  acquiuntance  with  him, 
and  was  not  biassed  in  his  favour;  but 
since  he  had  had  constant  official  comma- 
nication  with  him  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  severe  laws  of  the  Excise  should  be 
executed,  he  uniformly  found  that  he  ex- 
ercised the  greatest  discretion  in  the  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  cases  before  him,  and 
great  judgment  in  deciding  on  them;  and 
the  utmost  care  was  taken  that  the  laws 
were  duly  enforced,  so  as  to  prevent  frauds 
on  the  revenue,  but  without  harshness  or 
severity.  With  respect  to  anonymous  let* 
ters,  he  might  be  allowed  to  state  that  a 
grreat  number  of  frauds  on  the  public  re- 
venue had  been  brought  to  light  by  them. 
He  could  state  this  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, as  he  had  often  been  enabled  to  de- 
tect frauds  by  such  means.  According  to 
what  had  faUen  from  some  hon.  Gentle- 
men, a  charge  of  this  kind  was  not  to  be 
inquired  into,  because  it  was  alleged 
against  a  person  in  a  respectable  utoatioo 
in  life.  If  it  should  be  the  pleasure  of  the 
House  to  appoint  a  Committee,  he  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  as  to  what  they  would 
proceed  to  inquire  into.  Did  ther  mean  to 
inquire  into  the  consUtuUon  of  Uie  Excise 
board,  or  into  the  Excise  laws,  or  into  the 
character  of  Mr.  Smith,  or  into  the  amount 
of  the  offence  ?  If  they  instituted  such 
inquiry,  it  would  be  attended  with  very 
litUe  profit.  If  there  had  been  any  griev- 
ous case  of  oppression,  where  a  party  co«dd 
not  get  any  redress,  he  should  regret  op- 
posing it;  but  he  did  not  think  tlui  there 
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was  any  ground  for  inquiring  into  the  pre- 
sent case. 

Mr.  B.  ESCOTT  was  understood  to  say 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer),  who  had  -vindi- 
cated the  Board  of  Excise  at  such  length, 
had  not  made  any  allusion  whatever  to  the 
conduct  of  the  magistrate  who,  in  granting 
the  warrant  upon  which  Mr.  Smith's  house 
was  searched,  had  acted  most  illegally  and 
unjustly.  He  begged  to  assure  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  called  for  a  division,  that  he 
was  not  going  to  discuss  the  question  whe- 
ther the  receipt  of  an  anonymous  communi- 
cation was  a  sufficient  ground  upon  which 
the  Board  of  Excise  should  act;  hut  he 
would  ask,  whether  such  letter  was  a  suffi- 
cient warrant  for  a  magistrate  to  interfere, 
for  in  the  warrant  the  magistrate  was 
obliged  to  say  that  he  had  received  suffi- 
cient, just,  and  reasonable  grounds  upon 
which  to  proceed.  If  such  information 
were  to  be  acted  upon,  there  would  be  an 
end  of  all  justice  and  equitable  operation  of 
those  laws. 

Mb.  W.  miles  vindicated  the  conduct 
of  the  magistrate,  contending  that  on  the 
face  of  the  warrant  there  were  sufficient 
grounds  to  justify  the  conduct  of  the  ma- 
gistrate. The  hon.  Gentleman  read  ex- 
tracts fron^  the  warrant,  stating  that 
the  magistrate  had  acted  upon  the  in- 
formation of  Peterman,  who  alleged  that 
he  suspected  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith  had  an 
illicit  still  concealed  on  his  premises.  Upon 
such  information  warrants  were  repeatedly 
issued  from  the  police  courts.  He  believed 
the  magistrate  had  in  this  case  acted  per- 
fectly right. 

Mr.  SFOONER  briefly  replied;  and  was 
understood  to  implore  the  Government,  for 
the  sake  of  the  petitioner  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  public,  to  accede  to  the  Motion. 

The  House  divided.  Ayes  125;  Noes 
134 :  Majority  9. 

COMMERCIAL  POLICY  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT—CANADA. 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK  said  :  It  was,  Sir, 
my  intention  and  wish  to  have  a  discussion 
this  evening,  on  the  question  of  the  Cana- 
dian Colonies,  in  the  present  alarming  state 
of  those  Colonics.  Under  any  circum- 
stances, considering  that  the  trade  of  this 
country  with  Canada  equals  three-eighths 
of  the  entire  trade  with  America,  and  con- 
sidering that  the  shipping  interest  en- 
gaged in  the  trade  with  the  North  Ameri- 
can Colonies  equals  one-sixth  of  the  whole 


British  shipping  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  this  country,  I  think  this  question 
is  deserving  of  the  attention  of  this  House. 
Indeed,  at  any  time  I  should  consider  that 
a  question  which  concerns  the  prosperity 
of  the  Ganadas  was  well  deserving  the  at- 
tention of  this  House;  but,  under  present 
circumstances — seeing  that  news  arrived 
only  yesterday  of  the  rejection  by  the  Le- 
gislative Assembly  of  the  commercial  po- 
licy of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  consi- 
dering the  rejection  of  that  policy  by  the 
Canada  Legislative  Assembly,  and  the 
conversion  of  a  majority  of  sixteen  which 
the  Canada  Government  held,  into  a  mino- 
rity of  seven,  on  a  question  connected  with 
that  before  this  House — I  mean  the  Com 
Importation  Bill  and  the  Tariff  Bill— I 
think  it  would  be  most  desirable  that  the 
attention  of  the  House  and  the  attention  of 
the  country  should  be  attracted  to  the  si- 
tuation of  Canada,  before  we  proceed  to  a 
final  decision  on  the  Corn  Importation 
BiU.  And  though  I  feel  that  at  this  late 
hour  of  the  night  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion of  the  propriety  of  bringing  forward 
this  subject,  yet  I  should  have  thought 
that  no  apology  need  be  made  to  this 
House  or  the  country* if  I  had  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  evening  interposed  this  dis- 
cussion between  the  House  and  the  far- 
ther consideration  of  the  Corn  Importation 
Bill.  The  position  of  the  Canadas  is  a 
matter  of  such  vital  importance  to  the 
prosperity  of  this  country,  that  I  should 
not  think  it  too  much  to  propose  a  call  of 
the  House  before  we  finally  decided  on  the 
Com  Importation  Bill.  Sir,  it  is  pro- 
bably known  to  Members  of  this  House 
that  a  despatch  was  addressed  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  the  early  part  of  the  month 
of  March,  to  the  Governor  General  of  the 
Canadas,  intimating  to  my  Lord  Cathcart 
the  nature  of  the  measures  that  were  to  be 
introduced  by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
It  appears  by  the  speech  of  my  Lord 
Cathcart  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Canada,  that  he  addressed  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone a  remonstrance  against  the  commer- 
cial policy  proposed  to  be  introduced  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  My  Lord 
Cathcart,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  speech 
to  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Canada 
says — 

"  The  last  intelligence  from  the  mother  country 
indicates  a  most  important  change  in  the  commer- 
cial policy  of  the  Empire.  I  had  previously  taken 
occasion  to  press  upon  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment a  due  consideration  of  the  effeiet  that  any 
contemplated  alteration  might  have  on  the  inter- 
ests of  Canada.    But  until  we  have  a  fuller  expo- 
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sition  of  tlie  projected  soheme,  which  a  few  days 
will  prohably  bring  to  us,  it  would  be  premature  to 
anticipate  that  the  claims  of  this  province  to  a 
just  measure  of  protection  had  been  overlooked. 

**  In  these  and  the  yarious  other  subjects  affect- 
iBg  the  prosperity  of  Canada,  which  may  occupy 
you,  I  gS&f  my  hearty  co-operation ;  and  I  ear- 
nestly trust,  under  the  direction  of  an  all-wise 
Providence,  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  pursue  a 
course  calculated  to  promote  the  best  interests  and 
to  fester  the  rising  growth  of  this  rapidly  advano* 
iag  Colony." 

From  this  speech  of  the  Oovemor  General 
of  Canada,  it  seems  that  he  did  address  a 
strong  remonstrance  to  the  GoTcmment  in 
this  country  against  their  commercial  po- 
licy. So  strongly  does  the  Govemor  Ge- 
neral feel  on  the  suhject,  that  while  he  in- 
ibrms  the  Legislative  Assemhly  of  Canada 
that  he  has  remonstrated  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country,  he  also  assures  the 
Assemhly  that  he  will  co-operate  with 
them  in  resisting  the  commercial  policy 
which  the  Government  of  this  country  had 
proposed  for  their  adoption.  This  appears 
to  me  to  he  a  matter  for  very  grave  consi- 
deration. Here  we  have  Her  Majesty's 
Representative  in  the  Colonies  remonstrat- 
ing with  the  Government  at  home  against 
the  policy  which  they  are  introducing. 
But  coupled  with  the  speech  of  my 
Lord  Cathcart,  there  have  heen  other 
indications  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part 
of  the  Colonies  with  respect  to  the 
policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  which 
the  mercantile  and  agricultural  interests 
were  assembled,  at  Toronto,  a  few  weeks 
previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Legislative 
Assemhly,  I  find  strong  language  was 
used,  as  regards  the  probable  consequences 
of  the  measure  which  it  was  then  supposed 
would  he  introduced  into  Parliament  by 
this  country.  The  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  Toronto,  in  speaking  of  those 
measures,  said  — 

"  He  (Mr.  Workman)  believed  that  the  mercan- 
tile okss  of  Canada  were  in  a  very  undecided  state 
of  mind  at  the  present  moment.  The  proposed 
measures  of  Sir  Robert  Pool,  although  men  of  or- 
dinary penetration  could  not  for  some  time  back 
have  failed  to  furesoo  their  arrival,  had  taken  many 
of  our  community  by  surprise.  Wo  were  in  the 
same  condition  as  a  man  suddenly  preoipitatod 
from  a  lofty  eminence — we  were  labouring  under 
concussion  of  tbo  brain." 

This  was  the  language  of  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

"  Serious  deranffomcnts  in  our  fiscal  resources 
eould  not  fiul  to  rrnult  fnim  the  o|ieration  of  Sir 
R.  reel's  now  Tariff.  Many  articlvsat  present  im- 
ported into  this  province  yield  largo  duties,  levied 
under  our  imperial  customs'  law,  which  were  in- 
tended to  act  as  protections  to  British  interests. 


It  would  be  observed  that  Sir  R.  Peel  fnpomd  !• 

abolish  many  of  these  duties  at  home ;  and,  of 
course,  he  would  also  abolish  them  in  the  Colo- 
nies, ibr  he  would  not  ask  for  protective  duties  in 
the  Colonies  after  he  had  repealed  them  in  th* 
mother  country." 

Mr.  Workman  went  on  to  say,  he  had  been 
informed  that  some  of  our  cituens,  from 
whom  he  had  not  expected  such  aenti- 
meuts,  had  declared  there  waa  nothing  left 
fbr  Canada  but  annexation : — 

*'  He  implored  those  gentlemen  to  be  very  oara- 
fiil  in  the  promulgation  of  their  opinioAS  or  appra- 
hensions.  We  should  not  forget  that  the  pfovinoo 
owes  a  debt  of  three  millions  sterling." 

So  that  we  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Work- 
man, that  frequent  discussions  had  arisen 
in  the  Canadas  on  this  subject.  He  waa 
answered  by  a  Mr.  Bolton,  who  said— r 

"  He  could  not  but  think  that  the  mother  eouii* 
try,  at  any  rate,  should  make  us  a  present  of  the 
public  works.  This  would  be  no  more  than  jus- 
tice, after  having  deprived  us  of  the  power  of  ob- 
taining a  protective  revenue." 

It  wiU  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  House, 
that  large  sums  of  money  have  been  voted 
by  the  Parliament  of  this  country  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  commercial  commu- 
nication with  Canada,  aud  also  for  main- 
taining that  protection  which  the  Cdoniea 
had  been  cherishing.  It  waa  only  in  1843 
the  Canada  Com  Bill  was  passed,  which 
was  held  to  be  a  compromise — ahnost  a 
bargain — ^with  our  Canadian  Colonies,  and 
on  the  faith  of  which  considerable  outlays 
of  money  were  made  in  the  Colonies,  in 
the  promotion  of  water  communication,  and 
other  undertakings  of  a  commercial  cha- 
racter. The  Canadas  were  then  led  to  be- 
lieve that  that  was  a  permanent  measure ; 
but  three  years  had  not  elapsed  before  all 
the  capital  which  had  been  vested  on  the 
faith  of  that  measure  was  to  be  sacrificed 
by  the  adoption  of  a  different  system  of 
commercial  policy.  Almost  every  other 
speaker  used  language  similar  to  that  of 
Mr.  Workman. 

"  The  operation  of  the  protection  biw  hid  been 
most  destructive  to  the  interests  of  tbo  carrying 
and  milling  trades  of  Canada ;  and  now  that  the 
diilbrential  duty  in  our  &vour  in  the  mother  eoua- 
try  was  about  to  be  removed,  we  should  ftad  thai 
the  trade  in  Western  States*  produce  would  leave 
our  waters  altogether,  lie  knew  not  what  causes 
to  assign  for  their  prosperity,  unless  their  superior 
activity  and  enterprise,  and  probably  their  supe- 
rior institutions.*' 

What  was  the  language  of  the  SoUoitor 
General  of  the  Crown — a  Gentleman  from 
whom  no  factious  language  could  bo  ex- 
pected i  The  Solicitor  General  of  the 
Crown,  at  the  condusion  of  hia  speeeh, 
held  this  remarkable  language  :-^ 
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<<  Ho  did  hope,  however,  that  the  oenmeroiel 
olass  would  maturely  weigh  all  the  oonsequenoei 
which  must  result  from  the  substitution  of  the 
United  Stfites  markets  fior  those  of  the  mother 
country.  It  would  be  impossible  but  that  such  a 
change  in  our  eommeroial  relations  would  very 
soon  bring  about  a  change  in  all  our  other  rel^ 
tions.  Our  interests  would  eease  to  be  identified 
with  the  interests  of  the  parei^t  State :  our  mental 
associations  would  assume  new  fiorms  {  our  cuer 
toms,  and  laws,  ay,  and  our  institutions  too, 
would  be  assimilated  to  those  of  the  people  with 
whom  we  cultivated  meroantile  relations.  There 
was  a  time,  the  hon.  Gentleman  said,  when  he  be- 
lieved that  patriotism  had  no  connexion  with  self- 
interest  ;  but  he  had  lived  long  enough  to  change 
his  opinion  on  that  subject ;  ai^  he  did  think  that 
loyalty  had  some  relation  to  pecuniary  considera- 
tions. If,  however,  by  a  course  of  imperial  policy, 
over  which  the  people  of  Canada  can  exert  no  pos- 
sible controul,  they  are  forced  into  a  new  sphere  of 
social  and  political  attraction,  attraction,  they  are 
not  the  culpable  party." 

Here  is  a  distinct  intimation  to  the  mother 
country,  that  the  result  of  those  measures 
if  carried,  wUl  be  to  drive  the  Colonies  to 
'*  annexation"  with  the  United  States. 
And  when  an  intimation  of  this  kind 
comes  from  a  person  in  the  high  sta- 
tion of  the  Solicitor  General  of  the 
Crown,  I  think  it  affords  matter  for  our 
serious  consideration,  whether  this  country 
would  be  prepared  or  not  to  carry  measures 
that  would  dfiye  the  Canadas  into  more  im- 
mediate connexion  with  the  United  States 
— ^in  fact,  cause  us  to  lose  the  Canadas  al- 
together. But  now  let  us  turn  to  the  United 
States,  and  see  what  their  views  and  feel- 
ings are  on  this  subject.  I  shall  now  give 
you  the  opinions  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  as  they  may  be  collected  from  the 
Jfeekly  Herald  of  New  York  upon  the 
despatch  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  Governor 
General  of  Canada.  In  that  despatch  Mr. 
Gladstone  remarked,  that  the  Canadas  had 
already  such  advantages  that  they  would 
be  enabled  successfully  to  compete  with 
the  inland  navigation  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and,  therefore,  might  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  competition  of  the 
United  States.  The  New  York  Weekly 
Herald  says — 

"  The  people  of  Lower  Canada  take  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  proposed  changes  in  the  Com  Laws 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  correspondence  that  has 
taken  place  between  the  Governor  General  of 
Canada  and  the  Secretary  of  the  British  Colonies 
in  relation  to  the  subject.  The  latest  despatches 
from  the  Colonial  Secretary  say  that  the  Canadas 
will  receive  some  advantages  from  the  Govern- 
ment, placing  her  products  above  those  of  other 
countries,  and  some  facilities  in  carrying  on  a 
trade  in  bread-stuffs  with  the  United  Kmgdom, 
that  will  enable  her  to  enter  into  competition  with 
the  Western  States.  The  Secretary  considers  some 
of  these  advantages  and  &cilities  are  already  enjoyed 
in  the  number  and  extent  of  the  public  works  ef 


Canada,  *  the  improvement  in  her  internal  eominu* 
nications ;  her  more  regular  and  speedy  course  of 
trade  with  Great  Britain  ;  her  low  tariff,  so  &vourr 
able  to  importation ;  some  advantage  on  the  point 
of  proximity  as  compared  with  the  Westerly  States 
of  the  Union ;  and,  lastly,  the  means  of  oftrnage 
without  transshipment  hj  the  St.  Lawrepooy  whioh 
cannot  be  had  b^  the  £rie  Caiu4." 

These  are  the  grounds  en  whioh  Mr.  Glad- 
stone expresses  his  hope  that  the  Canadian 
ColonieB  will  be  able  suocessfully  to  coo^^ 
pete  with  the  United  States,  Put  the 
New  York  people  say— 

**  If  these  ajw  all  the  sdvant^ges  Canada  enjoys, 
or  is  likely  to  enjoy,  in  her  trade  with  the  mother 
country,  we  must  confess  they  are  very  limited,  and 
of  very  little  value.  They  are  not  considered  adi 
vantages  by  the  people  of  Canada,  and  only,  in  &ct, 
exist  in  the  mind  of  the  Colonhd  Secretary.  Wa 
have  shown  by  the  publication  of  a  series  of  tables^ 
that  flour  produced  in  Upper  Canada  can  be  landed 
in  Liverpool,  notwithstanding  the  existing  di^r- 
ential  duties,  cheaper  than  it  can  go  by  the  way  of 
Montreal  and  Quebec.  We  have  also  shown,  that 
under  our  drawback  law,  nearly  every  description 
of  foreign  merchandise  can  be  landed  at  the  nU" 
merous  lake  ports  in  Upper  Canada,  by  the  way 
of  New  York,  cheaper  thiui  vid  Quebec  and  MoUf* 
treal ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  Bill  now  before  Con* 
gross,  known  as  the  Canadian  Export  Drawback 
Bill,  passing  and  beconiing  a  Uiw,  nearly  every  ar« 
ticle  of  export  from  Upper  Canada  can  be  exported 
by  the  way  of  this  city  cheaper  than  by  the  way  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  The  Secretary  considers,  also, 
that  '  the  shipping  of  British  North  America  has 
many  advantages  over  that  of  the  United  States 
in  the  competition  for  freights,  as  it  is  constnioted 
at  less  expense  and  navigated  with  equal  efllcienoy/ 
This  is  a  mistake  fully  as  unfortunate  as  the  others; 
and  if  the  people  of  Lower  Canada  are  to  depend 
upon  these  advantages,  whioh  the  British  6oveRi« 
ment  appears  to  attach  so  muoh  importance  to, 
we  fear  her  foreign  trMe,  particularly  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  will  not  be  much  increased  or 
improved  by  the  commercial  system  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  Those  intimately  acquainted  with  the  extent 
of  our  internal  improvements,  with  the  rapid  in- 
crease realized  every  year  in  fiicilities  of  communioa* 
tion,  and  with  the  steady,  although  gradual,  reduc- 
tion in  the  expense  of  transportation  fi'om  one  ex? 
tremity  of  the  land  to  the  other,  know  very  well  that 
the  internal  improvements  of  Canada  cannot  now» 
or  ever,  compete  successfully  with  those  of  the 
United  States.  The  cost  of  producing  grain  in  this 
eountry,  and  its  cost,  landed  in  our  seaport  mais 
kets,  is  annually  becoming  less ;  and  we  have  very 
little  doubt  but  that,  as  our  territory  becomes  exr 
tended,  our  population  more  dense,  our  curreney 
more  valuable  and  more  uniform,  both  in  quality 
and  quantity,  and  our  facilities  for  cultivation,  by 
improvements  in  agriculture,  greater,  we  shall  ba 
able  to  compete  more  successfully  with  the  Cana- 
das in  the  grain  nmrkets  of  Great  Britain,  than, 
we  do  now,  notwithstandix^  the  immense  advan* 
tages  the  Colonial  Secretary  imagines  the  North 
American  provinces  possess  in  a  commercial  and 
every  other  point  of  view.*' 

You  have,  therefore,  the  authority  of  the 
press  and  people  of  New  York,  that  the 
entire  trade  of  Canada  to  England  will  be 
henceforth  by  way  of  New  York,  and,  eon* 
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Bequentljy  that  onr  Colonies  will  lose  much 
of  their  trade  with  the  mother  comitry. 
And  be  it  recollected,  that  if  we  lose  the  trade 
of  the  Canadas,  we  lose  the  whole  of  the 
carrying  trade  with  America.  By  the  last 
returns  placed  on  the  Table  of  this  House, 
it  appears  that  the  number  of  British  sea- 
men engaged  in  the  timber  trade  alone  of 
the  Ganadas,  amounted  to  36,000  ;  whilst 
the  trade  with  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica engaged  but  one-fourth  of  the  number 
employed  in  the  canning  trade  carried  on 
in  British  bottoms.  The  number  of  British 
seamen  employed  in  the  Canada  timber 
trade,  amounted,  in  the  last  year,  to 
36,000,  including,  of  course,  double  voy- 
ages. The  seamen  engaged  in  the  trade 
of  the  United  States,  also  including  double 
Toyages,  amounted  in  1844  to  8,000  or 
9,000;  so  that  you  haye  four  times  the  num- 
ber of  British  seamen  engaged  in  the  Canada 
trade,  that  you  have  in  the  entire  trade  with 
the  United  States  of  America :  I  should 
haye  said  the  trade  of  the  North  American 
Colonies  when  I  said  Canada.  You  haye 
a  colonial  population  of  1,600,000  souls, 
and  in  your  trade  with  them  you  employ 
four  times  the  number  of  seamen  that  you 
employ  in  your  trade  with  20,000,000  of 
people.  With  but  1,600,000  colonists, 
your  exports  amount  to  3,000,0001. ;  while 
Tour  exports  to  the  20,000,000  of  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States,  amount 
only  to  7,900,000^  Are  you  then  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  your  colonial  trade  by  the 
proposed  measure  ?  The  Weekly  Herald 
then  goes  on  to  state— 

"  The  Seorotary  oonsiden,  also,  that  'the  ihip- 
ping  of  British  North  America  has  many  adyan- 
tages  orer  that  of  the  United  States  in  the  com- 
petition for  fivights,  as  it  is  constructed  at  less 
expense  and  navigated  with  equal  efBciency.' " 

Now,  considering  that  the  United  States 
of  America  rcserye  to  thcmselyes  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  carrying  trade  with 
this  country,  it  is  difficult  to  perceiye  how 
the  shipping  interests  of  our  Colonies  can 
haye  any  great  adyantage  oyer  .those  of  the 
United  States  in  point  of  economy.  But 
what  says  the  New  York  Herald  to  this 
obscnration  of  tho  Colonial  Secretary  ? 
They  say — 

**  This  is  a  mistake  fully  as  unfortunate  as  Ihe 
others  ;  and  if  the  people  of  Lower  Canada  are  to 
depend  upon  these  advantages,  which  the  British 
Government  appears  to  attach  so  much  import- 
ance to,  we  hw  her  foreign  trade,  particularly 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  will  not  he  much  in- 
creased or  improved  by  the  commercial  system  of 
Sir  Robert  Feci.  Those  inttmatoly  aoquaintod 
with  the  extent  of  our  internal  improvements, 
with  the  rapid  increase  realiied  every  year  in  &- 
filiUcs  of  commuaioatioo,  and  with  the  steady. 


though  gradual,  reduction  in  the  «ipenae  of  trans- 
portation from  one  extremity  of  the  land  to  tho 
other,  know  very  well  that  the  internal  improve- 
ments  of  Canada  cannot  now,  or  ever,  eompete 
sneoessfully  with  those  of  the  United  States.  The 
oost  of  producing  grain  in  this  ooontiy,  and  tta 
cost,  landed  in  our  seaport  markets,  is  aoaually 
hecoming  less ;  and  we  have  very  little  doubt  but 
that,  as  our  territory  beoomes  extended,  our  po- 
pulation more  dense,  our  ouirency  more  valuable 
and  more  uniform,  both  in  quality  and  quantity, 
and  our  &cilities  for  cultivation,  by  improvemenCs 
in  agriculture,  greater,  we  shall  be  able  to  com. 
pete  more  suooessfully  with  the  Canadas  in  the 
grain  markets  of  Great  Britain,  than  we  do  now, 
notwithstanding  the  immense  advantages  the  Co- 
lonial Secretary  imagines  the  North  Ameriean 
provinces  possess  in  a  oonunereial  and  in  eveij 
other  point  of  view." 

Here  then  you  haye  pretty  deariy  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  by  those  who  are  most 
likely  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  on  the 
question,  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  has 
displayed  gross  ignorance  in  dealing  with 
the  trade  of  the  Colonies.  But  it  is  not 
the  single  opinion  of  one  newspaper  writer 
in  New  York.  I  haye  before  me  the  opin- 
ion of  another  newspaper  writer,  also  pub- 
lished in  New  York,  the  New  York  Herald, 
in  which  that  opinion  is  still  more  strongly 
expressed.  This  article  is  headed  *'  Tho 
affairs  of  Canada.*'     The  writer  says — 

*'  The  intelligence  from  Canada  is  beginning  to 
be  of  an  extremely  interesting  character.  On  tho 
receipt  of  the  news  of  the  proposed  Tariff  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  considerable  dissatis&ction  was  mani- 
fosted  in  Canada.  They  say,  that  to  abolish  tho 
duties  on  grain  produced  in  the  western  parts  of 
the  United  States,  must  materially  aflbct  the  com- 
meroial  interests  of  Canada,  and  fiuilitate  its  ai»- 
nexation  to  the  United  States." 

The  writer  adds — 

**  It  does  not  require  any  great  sagacity  or  fero- 
sightedness  to  arrive  at  tids  conclusion,  nor  to 
perceive  that  it  will  be  the  means  of  hastening  tho 
annexation — a  measure  which  time,  and  the  moral 
effect  of  our  laws  and  institutions,  must  finally 
consummate.  But  we  account  for  the  measure  in 
this  way.  Peel  frit  the  influence  of  a  poweiful 
pressure  at  home,  which  he  was  forced  to  go  along 
with,  as  he  could  not  stem ;  and  hence  he  deter- 
mined to  carry  out  his  new  commercial  system, 
even  though  it  should  hasten  an  event  wUeh  ho 
must  inwardly  deplore." 

Such,  then,  were  the  opinions,  not  only  of 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  had  entered 
into  the  discussion  of  these  questions  in  the 
Canadas,  but  the  generally  expressed  opin- 
ions of  the  press  of  the  United  State*— 
that  the  necessary  consequence  of  this 
measure  would  be,  before  long,  tlic  annex- 
ation of  the  Canadian  Colonies  to  the 
United  States.  On  a  former  occasion,  I 
had  tho  honour  of  bringing  this  subjeet 
before  the  House;  and  on  that  occasion  tho 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  LLskcard  scouted  tho    idea  that  the 
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Canadians  bad  any  great  regard  either  for 
the  timber  question  or  for  the  com  ques- 
tion. Thehon.  and  learned  Gentleman — 
who  assumed  to  be  the  representative  of 
the  mdversal  common  sense  of  all  mankind 
— ^informed  the  House  that  he  had  been  in 
Canada,  and  that  therefore  he  must  know 
more  of  the  matter  than  any  other  person. 
He  assured  us  that  there  was  no  ground  for 
apprehension,  because  the  Western  States 
of  Canada  were  totally  unconcerned  in  the 
matter.  He  informed  the  House  that  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  humble  indi- 
yidual  who  now  addresses  you  was  greatly 
at  fault— that  I  was  totally  ignorant  of  the 
situation  of  the  Western  States  of  Canada 
— ^that  in  point  of  fact  no  timber  was  im- 
ported ft'om  the  western  states  of  Canada ; 
and  when  it  was  suggested  to  him  that  at 
aU  events  com  was  grown  there,  the  hon. 
Member  promised  to  answer  that  argument 
afterwards,  though  he  forgot  to  do  so. 
Now  with  respect  to  the  timber  question,  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  which  was  ad- 
dressed, after  the  discussion,  to  the  editor 
of  the  Times  by  a  gentleman  engaged  in 
the  Canada  timber  trade.  I  dare  say  I 
know  the  writer  of  that  letter — it  is  Mr. 
Pemberton,  the  largest  timber  merchant 
in  the  City,  and  one  who  is  extensively 
connected  with  the  timber  trade  of  Canada. 
What  is  the  answer  which  Mr.  Pemberton 
gives  to  the  observations  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  ?     He  says — 

"  The  incorrectness  of  the  above  assertion  will 
be  apparent  at  once,  from  the  fact  that  the  value 
of  the  lumber  exported  from  the  St.  Lawrence  last 
year  was  about  800,000/.,  of  which  at  least  three- 
fourths  were  the  produce  of  Canada  West.  Mr. 
Buller,  In  proof  of  the  above,  quotes  a  despatch  of 
Lord  Sydenham's,  dated  at  Kingston,  in  which  he 
8tat«8  '  that  not  a  soul  in  this  town  (the  capital  of 
Canada  West)  has  any  interest  in  the  timber 
trade.'  It  is  strange,  but  not  the  less  true,  that  at 
the  time  when  Lord  Sydenham  wrote  this  des- 
patch, the  mayor  of  that  town  was  a  partner  in  a 
commercial  firm  which  sent  to  Quebec  annually 
lumber  of  the  value  of  60,000/.,  the  whole  of  it  the 
growth  and  produce  of  Canada  West." 

He  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  value  of  the 
Canada  red  pine  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
Baltic  ;  but,  judging  from  returns  fur- 
nished to  this  House,  if  they  bo  correct, 
this  cannot  exactly  bo  the  case  ;  for  I  see 
by  these  returns  that  the  price  of  Memel 
timber  is  2s,  Qd.  higher  than  the  Canada 
red  pine,  the  highest  price  of  the  one  being 
4/.  lOs.,  while  4/.  I2s.  6d,  is  the  highest 
price  of  the  other.  Then  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  tried  to  alarm  this 
House,  and  to  frighten  elderly  gentlemen 
out  of  their  beds  with  the  fear  of  bugs, 


which  he  adduced  as  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  using  Canadian  timber,  though 
there  was  no  sound  reason  for  making  these 
statements.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
upon  the  subject  of  the  timber  duties  the 
Canadian  colonists  are  altogether  indiffer- 
ent ;  for  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  petition  of 
the  Quebec  Board  of  Trade,  which  is  one 
of  the  Papers  I  now  move  for,  in  which 
they  say — 

"  That  the  introduction  into  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament of  measures,  the  operation  of  which  will 
immediately  deprive  the  province  of  Canada  of  a 
great  portion,  and  at  no  distant  period,  of  all  the 
protection  her  produce  now  enjoys  in  the  markets 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  should  be  received  by 
your  petitioners  with  anxiety  and  alarm,  cannot 
be  a  matter  of  surprise. 

*'  Convinced  as  your  petitioners  are  of  the  de- 
sire of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  encourage 
the  commerce  of  the  colonial  possessions  in  North 
America,  and  promote  the  welfare  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's subjects  therein,  and  convinced  also  that  any 
legislative  measures  prejudicial  to  the  North  Ame- 
rican Colonies  must  be  prejudicial  to  the  shipping 
and  other  great  interests  of  Great  Britain,  they 
beg  respectfiiUy  to  bring  under  your  consideration 
certain  suggestions  which  it  appears  to  them 
would,  if  carried  out,  be  beneficial  to  the  Colonies 
and  the  Parent  State,  whose  interests  are  insepar- 
able. 

"  That  the  question  no  doubt  will  suggest  itself 
to  you,  whether  the  natural  effect  of  this  seduotiye 
law  will  not  gradually,  silently,  and  imperceptibly 
to  themselves,  wean  the  inclinations  of  the  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain  from  their  true  allegiance 
to  the  Parent  State,  and  bias  their  minds  in  iayour 
of  a  closer  connection  with'  a  foreign  country 
through  which  the  transport  of  their  merchandise 
and  produce  is  encouraged,  and  a  consequent 
more  frequent  intercourse  with  its  inhabitants 
produced." 

Here,  again,  is  a  practical  proof  that  the 
results  of  this  measure  will  be  to  throw  the 
transport  trade  of  the  country  altogether 
into  the  hands  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  United  States  of  America 
are  wise  enough  to  see  what  must  be  the 
effect  of  such  a  measure  ;  and  in  order  to 
obtain  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Colonies, 
they  have  now  passed  a  drawback  bill,  by 
which  they  give  back  the  full  extent  of  the 
duties  that  are  levied  to  all  goods  that  pass 
through  the  Erie  Canal.  That  the  effect 
of  this  measure  must  be  to  transfer  the 
carrying  trade  of  Canada  to  the  United 
States  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  it  is 
clear  by  the  statements  here  made,  that 
the  expense  of  conveying  corn  from  the 
Western  States  of  Canada  to  New  York  is 
less  by  2s.  per  quarter  than  it  is  in  convey- 
ing it  from  the  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Liver- 
pool. [Mr.  Roebuck:  No.]  The  hon. 
Member  says  no,  but  the  statement  is  made 
by  a  merchant  of  the  coimtry.    He  says — 
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"  Canada  vaqnires  a  jwoteotion,  as  eomparad 
with  New  York,  of  not  less  than  is.  to  5».  per 
quarter.  Nine-tenths  of  the  ships  go  out  in  bal- 
last, and  must  be  paid  on  their  timber  cargoes  a 
freight  sufficient  for  the  round  of  the  voyage. 
The  shipowner  who  is  offered  freight  home,  will 
not  take  a  low  freight  for  com,  if  a  full  one  ia  to 
he  paid  for  timber.  Oanada  freights  cannot  be 
cheapened  therefore.  You  are  aware  of  our  high 
insurances  from  Canada  after  September  1.  On 
the  same  day,  in  Liverpool,  I  insured  in  Septem- 
ber last  a  large  amount  on  flour,  from  New  York, 
at  1/.  per  cent.,  and  from  Quebec  at  eight  guineas. 
This  is  an  extreme  case,  though  ten  guineas  was 
paid ;  it  was  only  for  November  shipments.  Oc- 
tober was  3/.  to  5i,  as  the  month  advanced. 

^he  direct  trade  with  tl^e  United  States 
has  this  farther  ad?antage,  that  the  com- 
munications  are  open  all  the  year  through, 
while  Canada  is  shut  during  the  whole  of 
the  winter;  and  every  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  shipping  interest  must  he  aware 
that  ships  wluch  are  laid  up  during  the 
whole  of  the  winter  lie  imder  a  great  dis- 
advantage as  compared  to  those  which  go 
to  sea  all  the  year  roimd;  and  when  they 
can  make  two  voyages  with  freights  vary- 
ing from  three  to  eight  guineas,  it  must  he 
clear  to  every  one,  that,  exclusive  of  all 
other  expenses,  the  shipping  interest  of 
Canada  lahours  under  a  great  disadvantage. 
With  respect  to  timher  I  ought  to  ohserve, 
that  heing  aware  of  the  pressure  upon  the 
Government,  and  knowing ,  that  there  was 
some  chance  their  measures  would  succeed, 
the  colonists  humhly  hegged  that  the  re- 
duction of  the  duty  on  timher  might  be 
limited  to  5«.,  leaving  them  something  less 
than  the  absolute  difference  of  freight  from 
the  Baltic  as  compared  with  Canada — the 
freight  from  the  Baltic  having  varied  in 
the  course  of  last  year  from  lOs.  to  24t. 
per  load,  while  from  Canada  the  freight 
was  from  37 s,  to  21.  But  there  is  still 
another  consideration — a  great  portion  of 
the  timber  grown  in  Canada  stands  upon 
Crown  property,  and  so  the  timber  yields 
to  the  revenue  a  duty  of  4«.  2d,  per  load. 

I  Mr.  RoEBrciL  dissented.]  The  hon. 
f  ember  shakes  his  head,  but  he  will  find 
it  to  be  so.  Well,  then,  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  in  introducing  their  measures  to 
the  country,  held  out  to  Parliament  the 
inducement,  that  their  adoption  would  have 
the  effect  of  encouraging  the  friends  of 
free  trade  in  the  United  States,  to  remove 
their  restrictions  on  our  commerce.  Dear 
as  this  purchase  would  be,  made  at  the 
cost  of  the  loss  of  the  Canadian  Colonics, 
it  might  have  been  matter  for  grave  consi- 
deration whether,  if  wo  could  ensure  for 
ever  an  unrestricted  trade  with  the  United 
States  of  America— whether  the  loss  of  the 


Canadian  Colonies  in  a 
point  of  view  might  not  thereby  be  compen* 
sated.  But  now  see  what  are  the  prospeets 
of  such  a  removal  of  restrictions  cm  the 
part  of  the  United  States  of  Ameriea.  I 
find  as  regards  the  Tariff,  that  sueh  an 
inunense  appropriation  of  money  is  called 
for  to  put  the  country  into  a  state  of  do- 
fence  as  will  use  up  the  surplus  three  or 
four  times  over,  and  that  the  present  Tariff 
must  necessarily  be  retabed  with  its  pro- 
tective duties  for  the  amount  of  revenue  it 
yields  to  Government.  The  Tariff,  it  is 
stated,  will  be  the  last  Government  mea- 
sure that  will  be  brought  forward,  and  its 
fiste  will  much  depend  upon  the  measurea 
that  have  preceded  it.  I  find  in  a  leading 
article  of  the  Times,  a  journal  which  usu- 
ally advocates  the  same  opinions  with  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers — I  find  the  following 
confession  in  the  Times  of  Monday— 

'*  Already  we  understand  that  his  views  upoa 
the  tariff,  which  might  have  given  a  permanent 
and  pacific  lustre  to  his  administration,  have  been 
abandoned,  or  at  least  postponed,  doubtless  be- 
cause they  involve  sacnfioes  of  revenue  which  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  to  make." 

So  all  hope,  for  the  present  at  all  events — 
all  hope  of  the  reduction  of  the  tariff,  and 
of  removing  the  restrictions  on  the  intro 
duction  of  manufiftctiu*es,  must  be  aban- 
doned. Then  see  the  state  of  our  cotton 
trade  with  the  United  States  of  America, 
as  compared  with  the  trade  of  the  Canadian 
Colonies.  In  an  able  pamphlet  on  the 
free-trade  policy  of  this  countiy,  lately 
written  by  a  "  Liverpool  Merchant,*'  it  is 
stated,  that  whilst  our  Canadian  Coloniea 
take  37f.  of  our  manufactures  per  bead, 
the  United  Sutes  take  only  7s.  ll^d.  per 
head.  But  the  progress  of  Uie  eotton  trade 
is  too  remarkable  to  bo  passed  over  with- 
out notice.  It  appears  that  the  exports  of 
cotton  goods  and  plain  calicoes  to  the  Brit-> 
ish  North  American  Colonies  in  1841  was 
little  more  than  seven  millions  and  some 
hundred  thousand  yards,  while  in  1845  it 
was  eleven  million  yards,  and  that  the  ox- 
ports  of  printed  cotton,  which  in  1841  were 
only  ten  million  yards,  in  1845  had  in- 
creased to  thirty  millions  of  yards.  The 
argument,  however,  is,  that  if  we  open  the 
trade  with  the  United  States,  they  will  take 
more  of  our  manufactures ;  but  the  experi* 
once  of  the  last  few  years  does  not  give 
any  ground  for  such  expectations.  I  do 
not  like  to  weary  the  House  by  going  much 
more  into  those  details,  which,  if  time  per* 
mitted,  would  enable  me  most  satisfaetorilj 
to  show  the  impolicy  of  the  measure  intio* 
duced  by  Her  Majesty's  OoTemment— « 
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measure  which  must,  m  the  Terj  Baturo  of 
things,  produce  the  worst  consequences  to 
our  Canadian  Colonies.  Were  there,  I 
say,  time  to  go  into  a  comparison  of  the 
exports  and  the  imports,  I  could  show  that 
at  the  lowest  calculation  the  imports  ^m  the 
United  States  into  Great  Britain  exceed  the 
exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  States  hj 
more  than  3,000,0002.  per  annum.  In  mak- 
ing this  calculation,  I  have  adopted  the  lowest 
estimate;  for  while  the  article  of  cotton  alone 
is  valued  at  7|<i.  a  Ih.,  I  have  taken  the 
account  at  lit^e  more  than  half  the  official 
▼alue.  In  estimating  the  cotton  of  Ame- 
rica, therefore,  at  half  the  official  value, 
there  is  not,  I  am  sure,  a  Gentleman  in 
this  House  who  would  say  I  have  made 
the  estimate  too  high;  yet,  taking  the 
great  article  of  cotton  from  the  United 
States  at  little  more  than  half  the  official 
value  stated  in  the  Returns  before  Parlia- 
ment, with  that  great  reduction  in  the  cal- 
culation it  appears  there  is  a  balance  in 
favour  of  the  United  States  of  3,000,0002. 
What,  then,  becomes  of  the  argument  so 
often  used,  that  you  will  encourage  and 
vastly  increase  the  exports  of  your  manu- 
factures to  the  United  States,  by  promoting 
a  reciprocity  of  fseling,  by  an  interchange 
of  articles  of  trade  and  commerce  ?  Facts 
are  iigainst  that  view;  for  it  is  not  their 
inability  which  prevents  the  Americans  to 
trade  with  us,  and  to  take  from  us  our 
manufactures,  but  it  is  a  part  of  their  policy: 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  of  Americt^ 
from  its  very  establishment,  from  the  set- 
tlement of  its  independence,  always  was  to 
protect  its  own  industry.  The  language 
and  the  conduct  of  Jefferson,  of  Washing- 
ton, of  Madison,  Jackson,  and  others,  were 
ever  such  as  to  convince  every  intelligent 
and  impartial  man,  that  their  great  design 
was  the  protection  of  native  industry.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  very  remarkable  obser- 
vation, which  will  show  the  House  what 
were  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  when  there  was  a  cry  raised 
on  the  subject  of  free  trade  in  the  States, 
and  when  that  cry  was  raised  in  order  to 
lower  the  prices.  I  take  this  observation 
from  Papers  relative  to  Tariffs,  published 
in  the  United  States.  The  question  is 
asked — 

"What  harm  hath  the  much-abused  tariff  of 
1834  rendered  to  any  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  ?  Has  one  barrel  of  floor,  one  bushel  of 
com,  one  gallon  of  whiskey,  one  pound  of  tobacco 
or  rice,  one  piece  of  timber,  or  ought  else  that  wo 
have  for  export,  not  been  exported  because  of  it  ? 
one  pound  less  of  cotton  required  of  the  planters, 
or  one  less  of  sugar  consumed  f    Hat  our  tonnage 


declined,  or  our  seamen  been  le«i  employed  ff  Has 
the  price  of  any  article  been  enhanced  to  the  con- 
sumer, because  of  the  additional  duty  laid  by  the 
Tariff  for  the  purposes  of  protection  ?  We  say, 
*  No,'  to  all  these  sweeping  questions,  and  to  each 
of  the  parts  of  the  flrst,  and  demand  9,  reason  why 
clamorous  denunciations  of  ^he  Tariff  should  bo 
indulged  as  they  are." 

I  can  also  show  that  the  exports  in  cotton 
have  exceeded,  in  the  year  1827,  by  a^ 
immense  extent,  the  exports  of  former 
years;'  for  it  appears  that  the  stock  of 
cotton  in  all  the  British  ports  from  Ame- 
rica was  estimated  at  27o,020  bales,  while 
in  1844  they  had  increased  to  1,246,900, 
and  in  1845  to  1,499,600;  thus  clearly 
establishing  the  firm  conviction  that  the 
great  design  of  all  the  leading  men  in  the 
United  States  is  the  protection  of  their 
native  industry. 

"  Washington,  in  his  Message,  in  the  year  1^89, 
rcconmicndcd  this — *  Congress  have  repeatedly,' 
said  he,  *  and  not  without  success,  directed  their 
attention  to  the  encouragement  of  manufactures. 
The  object  is  of  tooftnuch  consequence  not  to  in- 
sure a  contini^anoe  of  their  efforts  in  every  way 
that  shall  j^ppear  eligible.  Ought  our  country  to 
remain  dej)cndent  upon  foreign  supply,  precarious, 
because  liable  to  be  interrupted  ?  If  the  neces- 
sary article  should,  in  this  mode,  cost  more  in 
time  of  peace,  will  not  the  security  and  indepen- 
dence thence  arising  form  an  ample  compensa- 
tion?* In  his  parting  address,  in  reference  to 
these  matters,  he  says, '  that  it  is  folly  in  one  na- 
tion to  look  for  disinterested  ^ivours  from  another : 
that  it  must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  independence 
for  whatever  it  may  accept  under  that  character. 
There  can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect  or 
calculate  upon  real  &voun  from  nation  to  nation ; 
it  is  an  illusion  which  experience  must  cure^ 
which  a  just  pride  ought  to  discard.' " 

These  arc  just  sentiments.  We  also  read, 
as  quoted  from  Mr.  Pitken,  a  great  Ame- 
rican authority,  these  words  : — 

"  In  laying  duties  on  imports  in  July,  1780, 
Congress,  in  reference  to  the  preamble  of  the  Act 
imposing  them,  declares  those  to  be  for  the  en- 
courageqient  and  protection  of  manufactures.  The 
First  Secretary  (Hamilton),  whose  powerful  mind 
seemed  intuitively  fully  to  comprehend  every  sub- 
ject to  which  it  bent  its  force,  was  the  great  advo- 
cate of  American  manufactures.  In  his  celebrated 
report  on  this  subject,  presented  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  January,  1791,  every  argument 
was  urged,  and  fo  may  truly  add,  exhausted,  in 
favour  of  the  policy  and  expediency  of  protecting 
and  encouraging  this  branch  of  domestic  economy. 
The  Act  of  1789  (July  4)  was  advocated  by  Mr. 
Maddison,  and  runs  thus : — *  Whereas  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  the  Government,  for  the 
discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  encouragement  and  protection  of  manufactures, 
that  duties  be  laid  on  goods  and  merchandise  im- 
ported, dec.'  In  his  Message  to  Congress,  8th  of 
January,  1790,  Washington  says : — *  A  free  people 
ought  not  only  to  be  armed  but  disciplined ;  to 
which  end  a  uniform  and  well-digested  plan  is 
requisite ;  and  their  safety  and  interest  require 
that  they  should  promote  such  manu&otttres  as 
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on  their  part  to  relax  their  tariff  in  our  a- 
Your — is  it,  I  saj,  nnder  Bach  circom- 
Btances,  a  wise  measure  to  adopt  a  system 
which  may  issue  in  the  risk  of  our  Gan*- 
dian  Colonies  ?  In  my  opinion,  the  result 
of  the  measure  proposed  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  will  tend  to  alienate  Uie  af- 
fections of  our  Canadian  Colonies  from 
the  mother  country,  and  thos  to  deprive 
us  of  that  great  source  of  maritime 
wealth,  and  to  deprive  us  of  Colonies, 
the  value  of  which  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently estimated.  I  thought  it  right  to 
bring  this  subject  before  &e  House,  al- 
though I  have  very  much  limited  my  re- 
marks, and  which  I  would  not  have  done 
could  I  have  introduced  the  subject  at  an 
earlier  hour.     I  beg  leave  now  to  move — 


tend  to  render  them  independent  of  others  for 
essential,  particularly  for  military,  supplies.  The 
advancement  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  ma- 
nufiustures,  by  all  proper  means,  will  not,  I  trust, 
need  recommendation/  " 

Jefferson,  in  his  ^ssage,  p.  1403,  pursues 
the  same  course : — 

"  To  protect  the  manufiictures  adapted  to  our 
circumstances  are  the  landmarks  by  which  to 
guide  ourselves  in  all  our  proceedings." 

After  the  war  of  1812,  &c.,  he  takes,  if 
possible,  higher  and  stronger  ground.  In 
his  celebrated  letter,  dated  January  9, 
1816,  he  says— 

**  We  have  experienced,  what  we  did  not  before 
believe,  that  there  exists  both  profligacy  and  power 
enough  to  exclude  us  firom  the  field  of  interchange 
with  other  nations,  that  to  be  independent  for  the 
comforts  of  life  we  must  &bricate  them  ourselves. 
We  must  now  place  the  manu&oturor  by  the  side 
of  the  agriculturist.  The  grand  inquiry  now  is, 
shall  we  make  our  own  comforts,  or  go  without 
them,  at  the  will  of  a  foreign  Power  ?  He,  there- 
fore, who  is  against  domestic  manufiictures,  must 
be  for  reducing  us  either  to, a  dependence  upon 
that  nation,  or  to  be  clothed  in  skins,  and  live  like 
wild  beasts  in  dens  and  caverns.  I  am  proud  to 
say  I  am  not  one  of  those.  Experience  has  taught 
me  that  manufiictures  are  now  as  neoessary  to  our 
independence  as  to  our  comfort :  and  if  those  who 
quote  me  as  of  a  different  opinion  will  keep  pace 
with  me  in  purchasing  nothing  foreign,  when  an 
equivalent  of  domestic  fabric  can  be  obtained, 
without  regard  to  difference  of  price,  it  will  not 
be  our  fiiult  if  we  do  not  have  a  supply  at  home 
equal  to  our  demand,  and  wrest  that  weapon  of 
distress  from  the  hand  which  has  so  long  wantonly 
wielded  it." 

In  the  papers  from  which  I  quoted  before, 
there  is  this  observation  as  regards  the 
wooUen  manufactures ;  it  is  quoted  from 
the  report  of  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania; 
it  is : — 

"  The  low  condition  of  the  woollen  manufae* 
tures  in  this  country  at  the  commencement  of  the 
late  contest  at  arms  with  Great  Britain,  was 
shown  by  the  humiliating  request  preferred  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  Congress,  that  existing  laws 
might  be  repealed  so  fiir  as  to  allow  the  importa- 
tion of  6,000  blankets  for  the  Indian  department. 
Wo  believed  then,  and  believe  so  still,  that  this 
suggestion  was  made  that  blankets  nught  bo  ob- 
tained from  (treat  Britain  for  the  preservation  of 
our  soldiers  when  raised  and  marched  to  attack 
the  British  Colony  of  Canada.  But  the  law  was 
not  repealed;  and  it  will  not  be  rogardcd  as  a 
wild  speculation  to  express  an  opinion,  that  we 
lost  more  men  by  the  want  of  woollen  clothing 
and  other  supplies  during  the  war  than  by  battle 
and  all  other  fiiir  exposures  to  danger  that  at- 
tended the  military  life." 

I  say,  when  wo  find  this  fooling  generally 
pervading  all  the  leading  men  of  the 
United  States — when  we  find  their  deter- 
mination to  be,  to  accept  all  the  favour 
which  wo  can  give  thorn,  by  the  opening 
of  our  ports,  while  there  is  no  disposition 


"  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  praying  that  Her  Majesty  may  be  pleased 
to  direct  that  Copies  of  the  Governor  Geneiml 
Earl  Cathcart's  Speech  to  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  the  Canadas  be  laid  before  this  House : 

"  Of  the  Despatch,  or  Despatches,  referred  to  in 
the  Governor  General's  Speech  as  having  been, 
and  of  any  others  since  addressed  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  remon- 
strating against  certain  presumed  changes  in  the 
Imperial  Commercial  Policy,  or  conveying  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government  information  respecting  the 
feelings  of  Her  Majesty's  Canadian  Subjects  in 
regard  to  the  Commercial  changes  now  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Imperial  Legislature  : 

"  Of  any  Petition  from  the  Quebec  Board  of 
Trade,  addressed  to  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  in  the  oouree  of 
the  present  year,  on  the  subject  of  apprehended 
changes  in  the  Imperial  Tanff  aflboting  the  pn^ 
duce  of  the  Canadas." 

To  this,  the  original  Motion  of  which  I 
have  given  notice,  I  have  added  a  few 
words  so  as  to  include  among  the  Papers  I 
require  any  recent  information  which  mar 
have  been  communicated  to  Her  Majesty  a 
Government,  and  which  may  have  arisen 
out  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  our 
Canadian  Colonies. 

Mr.  roebuck  rose  to  second  the  Mo- 
tion.  It  could  not  bo  expected  that  at  that 
hour  (half-past  12  o*clock)  any  sufficieut 
or  complete  answer  could  be  given  to  tho 
statistical  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  who 
had  just  sat  down.  He  thought  that,  con- 
sidering the  manner  in  which  the  noble 
Lord  had  addressed  the  House,  and  tho 
party  opinions  he  hod  thought  fit  to  express 
regarding  a  large  portion  of  our  colonial 
fellow  subjects,  it  would  havo  been  a  fairer 
way  of  dealing  with  the  House  if  he  had 
reserved  his  speech  for  tho  Com  Law  dis- 
cussion next  day.  If  he  had  compressed 
his  two  speeches  into  one,  he  would  havo 
done  great  benefit  to  his  own  speech,  and 
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relieved  the  House  of  one  half  of  the  dis- 
cussion. In  the  few  remarks  which  he 
(Mr.  Roebuck)  would  address  to  the  House, 
he  would  confine  himself  more  to  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  than  to  argument.  He 
could  not  help  feeling  somewhat  surprised 
at  the  new  tone  assumed  by  the  noble 
Lord  opposite,  and  the  party  he  now  re- 
presented. He  (Mr.  Roebuck)  could  re- 
collect the  time  when  in  that  House  the 
opinions  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  were 
not  thought  of  that  weight  which  the  noble 
Lord  now  thought  fit  to  attach  to  them. 
He  could  recollect  the  time  when  there 
was  not  a  minority  of  seven  against  the 
Government,  but,  positively,  in  a  House 
of  only  eighty-eight  persons,  eight  on  the 
one  side  and  eighty  on  the  other;  and  yet, 
nevertheless,  the  noble  Lord  and  the  party 
acting  with  him  thought  fit  to  put  aside 
the  opinions  of  the  •  people  of  Canada,  to 
destroy  their  constitution,  and  rob  them 
of  what  they  held  most  dear.  He  alluded 
to  Lower  Canada.  There  was  no  consider- 
ation paid  to  their  feelings  and  wishes  at 
that  time;  and  he  had  to  ask  the  noble 
Lord  how  he  attached  so  much  importance 
to  the  opinions  of  the  people  of  Canada  ? 
The  reason  was  plain.  [An  Hon.  Member  : 
#  Papineau.]  He  was  speaking  of  the  opin- 
ions of  the  people  of  Canada — ^the  opinions 
of  eighty  representatives  on  one  side  against 
eight  on  the  other — ^the  opinions,  the  al- 
most universal  opinions  of  the  people  of 
Lower  Canada.  At  that  time,  the  noble 
Lord  and  those  now  acting  with  him  dis- 
regarded the  opinions  of  the  people!  of  that 
Colony.  He  recollected  that,  amongst  the 
opinions  of  that  people,  which  he  was  au- 
thorized to  express  to  that  House,  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Lower  Canadian  Parliament 
respecting  one  of  the  branches  of  trade  to 
which  the  noble  Lord  alluded — ^he  meant 
the  timber  trade.  He  was  then  authorized 
to  state  to  the  House,  and  he  did  state  to 
the  House,  the  opinion  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  of  Lower  Canada,  that 
they  had  no  desire  for  protective  duties  for 
their  timber  trade;  and  they  prayed  the 
House  of  Commons  at  once  and  entirely  to 
sweep  away  the  differential  duties  on  tim- 
ber of  Europe,  and  that  of  the  Canadian 
Colonies.  He  should  like  to  know  where 
-  the  noble  Lord  had  gathered  the  opinions 
of  the  people  of  Canada  on  this  question. 
We  had  had  hardly  any  news  from  that 
'  country  for  nearly  six  weeks;  and  now  we 
had  a  small  fragment  of  information,  which 
had  been  trumpeted  forth  in  the  organs 
of  the  noble  Lord's  party,  as  if  something 


of  great  importance  had  ociJUrred.  Upon 
a  division  taking  place  on  the  question  of 
adjournment  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  it 
appeared  that  the  Government  were  placed 
in  a  minoiity  of  seven;  and  it  was  sug- 
gested by  the  noble  Lord  that  this  was  an 
expression  of  the  opinions  of  the  people  of 
Canada  upon  the  great  question  of  com. 
But  he  might  suggest  that  it  was  only 
one  of  those  party  steps  with  which  we 
were  not  wholly  unacquainted.  He  might 
suppose  a  Ministry  not  altogether  in  favour 
with  every  party  in  the  House — he  might 
suppose  a  debate  taking  place;  and  upon 
some  sort  of  personal  feeling  arising  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  an  acute  party  leader 
getting  up  and  leading  his  party  to  vote  in 
direct  opposition  to  all  their  former  opin- 
ions. He  could  suppose  some  such  thing 
as  that;  and,  if  he  was  not  greatly  mis- 
taken, the  fact  would  be  found  such  as  he 
had  stated.  He  knew  the  reasons  and 
opinions  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  ;  and 
amongst  the  many  names  mentioned  in  the 
paper  to  which  the  noble  Lord  aUuded,  he 
found  the  names  of  many  opponents  of  the 
Administration  of  that  country.  Did  the 
noble  Lord  not  know  that  the  popular  Ad- 
ministration was  put  out  of  power  by  means 
which  he  was  not  called  upon  to  charac- 
terize; and  that  the  party  nOw  in  power 
was  not  the  popular  party  of  the  great 
body  of  the  Canadian  people,  but  the  party 
which  represented  what  were  usually  called 
the  narrow  English  interests  of  the  coun- 
try— ^the  protectionists — the  party  of  which 
the  leader  was  the  Solicitor  General;  who 
had  discovered  that  there  was  no  patriot- 
ism except  what  was  founded  on  pecimiary 
profit,  and  no  loyalty  but  what  was  based 
on  self-interest?  That  very  party  who 
had  always  pretended  to  such  extraordinary 
loyalty  and  affection  for  the  mother  coun- 
try, now,  when  they  feared  that  some  mea- 
sure was  to  be  adopted  hurtfal  to  their  pe- 
cuniary interest,  turned  round,  as  he 
(Mr.  Roebuck)  had  told  them  they  would, 
and  threatened  them  with  annexation  to 
America.  It  was  not  the  people  of  Canada, 
whom  •  they  had  deprived  of  all  they  held 
dear — ^it  was  not  the  Lower  Canadian  French 
population  who  talked  of  annexation  to 
America.  It  was  the  English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  merchants  who  had  embarked  their 
capital  in  a  favoured  trade,  supported  as 
they  believed  by  protective  duties;  and 
who,  the  moment  it  was  proposed  to  do 
justice  to  the  people  of  the  country  by  the 
adoption  of  free  trade,  threatened  this  coun* 
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try  with  repnblicaniBm  and  annexation. 
And  these  were  the  people  to  whose  opin- 
ions the  noble  Lord  attached  so  much 
weight.  But  the  noble  Lord  also  referred  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Goyemor  General,  and 
seemed  exceedingly  anxious  to  pay  attention 
to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  noble 
Lord.  But  he  recollected  a  time  when 
another  Governor  General  also  expressed  his 
opinion  of  the  proceedings  of  tiiat  House 
towards  the  people  of  Canada,  to  which 
there  was  less  attention  paid.  He  was 
not  prepared  to  say  that  Lord  Cathcart 
was  in  direct  opposition  to  Her  Majesty *s 
Government;  but  how  came  the  noble 
Lord  to  assume  that  Lord  Cathcart  had 
expressed  such  opinions  ?  If  Lord  Cath- 
cart were  acting  in  opposition  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Government  here,  it  was  to  be  in- 
ferred that  he  would  not  continue  in  office. 
He  was  sure  that  the  people  of  Canada, 
if  they  really  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing their  opinions,  would  be  ready  to 
hieet  the  mother  country  on  fair  terms  of 
competition.  He  would  suggest  to  the 
noble  Lord,  and  those  who  supported  him, 
a  mode  of  proceeding  which  would  find 
favour  with  the  colonists  of  Canada.  Our 
colonial  system,  had  cramped  and  crippled 
the  commerce  of  our  Colonies.  Foreign 
nations  could  not  import  their  produce  into 
Canada,  nor  receive  the  produce  of  Canada 
in  return,  in  the  cheapest  and  most  direct 
way.  He  would  ask  the  noble  Lord  who 
How  sympathized  with  the  feelings  of  the 
colonists,  whether  he  were  prepared  to 
give  a  perfect  freedom  of  trade  to  them  ? 
Was  the  noble  Lord  prepared  to  throw 
over  the  representatives  of  the  shipping 
interest  who  sat  behind  him,  and  incited 
him  to  speak  ?  Were  those  who  considered 
themselves  the  great  friends  of  the  ship- 
ping interest  of  this  country  willing  to  let 
foreign  nations  trade  with  our  Colonies  in 
foreign  bottoms  ?  [••  No  !  *']  No  !  Ay, 
that  was  the  worth  of  their  new  sympa- 
thy with  the  colonists.  But,  throw  open 
the  trade,  and  the  colonists  would  be  sa- 
tisfied. The  noble  Lord  and  his  friends, 
however,  were  not  prepared  to  do  that. 
What  was  it  the  noble  Lord  compluned 
of?  Within  the  last  three  or  four  years 
the  Government  here  had  thought  fit  to 
pass  the  measure  known  as  the  Canada 
Com  Bill.  Who  were  the  great  opponents 
of  that  measure  at  the  time  it  was  intro- 
duced 9  Why,  the  landed  interest.  There 
was  not  a  man  among  them  in  that  House 
who  did  not  exclum  that  that  Bill  was 
the  first  great  step  lowarda  ih«  deatmo- 


tion  of  the  landed  intereatw  They  might 
now  say  what  they  pleased^  but  they  wdl 
knew  that  at  the  time  they  were  the  great- 
est enemies  of  that  measure.  Now,  which 
cry  was  it  the  noUe  Lord  and  his 
Friends  meant  to  take  up  ?  Was  it  % 
cry  for  that  Canadian  Com  Bill,  or  a  cry 
against  it?  They  could  not  have  two 
cries :  at  least  if  they  wished  to  be  re- 
garded as  being  honest  in  their  <^ipoaitioB. 
But  they  wanted  to  have  both  at  onee.  They 
went  to  the  hustings  and  denosnced  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  as  the  great  enemy  of 
the  landed  interest  for  having  introdaeed 
that  Bill ;  and  now  they  came  and  pre- 
tended a  sympathy  for  the  Canadians,  and 
talked  of  the  great  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  Bill.  Now,  he  £d  kiot  pretend 
to  know  more  of  this  conntiy  than  tiie 
noble  Lord.  He  wmdd  aUow  tiiat  tiie 
noble  Lord,  in  the  conrse  of  the  three 
months'  attention  he  had  given  to  the  great 
questions  of  our  policy,  might,  by  the 
sort  of  divine  instinct  or  intuition  which  he 
was  supposed  to  possess,  have  been  able  to 
obtain  information  on  all  sorts  of  subjects. 
But  as.  to  the  particular  country  of  which 
they  were  now  speaking,  he  had  had  special 
means  of  obtaining  a  knowledge,  from  long 
habits  of  intercourse  with  it,  and  from 
having  spent  there  the  greater  part  of  his 
youth  ;  and  he  would,  therefore,  make  % 
suggestion  to  the  noble  Lord  on  a  subject 
which  seemed  to  have  puszled  him.  The 
noble  Lord  asserted  that  our  exports  to 
the  Canadas  amounted  to  three-eighths  of 
our  whole  exports  to  America.  II  was 
easily  explained  why  they  seemed  to  hear 
so  large  a  proportion.  The  exphuiatioii 
was  to  be  found  in  the  €sct>  that  sooth  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  there  was  a  nation  (not 
an  insignificant  one),  called  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  single  State  of  New 
York  touched  upon  that  river.  The  noble 
Lord  spoke  of  the  trade  with  Canada  as  if 
it  were  an  exclusivdy  colonial  trade,  while 
it  was  well  known  to  all  men  that  the  ex- 
ports to  which  the  noble  Lord  had  referred 
were  not  so  much  exports  to,  as  through* 
Canada.  In  fact,  they  were  exports  to 
the  United  States.  *The  noUe  Lord 
argued  that  we  were  about  to  ran  the  risk  oC 
losing  the  trade  to  Canada:  when,  in  imeU 
our  exports  through  Canada  went  to  the 
United  States  to  pay  for  certain  things 
which  we  got  from  them  ;  and  whether  it 
were  by  a  direct  or  an  indirect  roate  made 
but  little  dififereiice  to  oar  mannfactwera. 
The  danger  apprAended  br  the  tioUe 
Lord  was  «  mere  chimera  of  hia  ewA  hmM^ 
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And  not  likelj  to  be  of  consequence  to  any 
proceedings  such  as  those  contemplated  b j 
Her  Majesty's  Goremment.  Our  trade 
frith  British  America  consisted  chiefly  of 
three  articles — ^timber,  potash,  and  corn. 
What  consequences  did  the  noble  Lord  ap- 
prehend would  follow  from  a  free  trade  ? 
Why^  that  the  trade  of  Canada  would  be 
destroyed.  And  mark  what  the  noble 
Lord  said.  He  declared  that  com  would 
be  sent  at  a  less  expense  from  the  United 
States  thah  down  the  river  St.  Lawrence ; 
and  yet,  at  the  same  moment,  he  talked 
of  the  expense  of  transhipment.  Why, 
did  the  noble  Lord  not  know  that  there 
was,  past  the  rapids  of  St.  Lawrence,  a 
most  noble  canal,  and  that  a  ressel  could, 
by  the  means  of  that  canal,  sail  from  Li- 
verpool to  Toronto  ?  The  most  expensive 
part  of  the  transit  was  by  land,  and  the 
least  expensive  was  by  the  St.  Lat^rence. 
The  noble  Lord  might  depend  upon  it,  that 
if  it  was  the  interest  Of  the  merchaiit  to 
bring  his  corn  down  the  Erie  canal,  it 
would  be  the  interest  of  this  country  that 
he  should  do  so  ;  and  he  might  also  be 
sure  that  when  a  merchant  consulted  his 
own  interest  in  such  matters,  he  would  be 
consulting  the  interest  of  the  nation  at  the 
saime  time  to  which  he  belonged;  and  that 
no  legislative  means  by  which  a  round- 
about trade  could  be  accomplished,  would 
do  any  good  to  a  country  which  proposed 
in  such  a  manner  to  restrict  the  will  of  the 
merchant.  The  merchant  took  the  path 
that  led  to  riches,  and  therefore  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  He  could  not 
conclude  without  expressing  his  extreme 
astonishment  at  the  new  class  of  autho- 
rities which  the  noble  Lord  had  quoted. 
It  was  said  that  adversity  brought  men 
acquainted  with  strange  bed-fellows,  and 
he  supposed  that  it  was  the  straits  into 
which  the  noble  Lord's  party  had  fallen, 
that  had  led  them  to  take  this  course ; 
but  he  eeriaihly  never  did  expect  to  find 
the  noble  Lord,  the  leader  of  what 
was  now  called  the  great  aristocratic 
party  of  this  country,  quoting  the  demo- 
erattc  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Washing- 
ton  as  authorities.  As  the  noble  Lord  had 
begun  to  study  them,  however,  he  hoped 
be  would  go  further.  If  he  did,  he  would 
And  much  that  would  militate  against  his 
most  cherished  opinions,  and  the  noble 
Lord  would  be  led  to  conclusions  which  he 
would  certainly  regard  as  very  dangerous, 
being  of  a  democratic  tendency.  It  was 
hnpoBsible  to  refrain  from  expressing  asto- 
siMimeni  at  the  nefvv  light   whieh   had 


fallen  on  the  noble  Lord.  Even  at  that 
late  hour  ho  could  not  allow  the  noble 
Lord's  statements  to  pass  without  making 
the  few  desultory  remarks  he  had  offered 
to  the  House;  but  if  the  noble  Lord  agreed 
to  postpone  the  question,  he  promised  the 
noble  Lord  an  adequate  reply. 

Sir  G-.  clerk  rose  and  said,  that  he 
did  not  oppose  the  Motion^  as  his  right 
hon.  Friend  had  intimated  to  the  noble 
Lord  ten  days  ago,  that  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  it.  His  sole  reason  in  rising  nowi 
was  to  add  to  the  list  of  papers  required, 
and  to  move  for  the  despatches  of  the  Colo- 
nial Secretary  in  reply  to  those  for  which 
the  noble  Lord  had  moved,  and  which,  if 
produced,  would  tend  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  question.  Among  them  there  was  a 
despatch  from  the  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies upon  the  subject  of  this  duty  of  3^.  a 
quarter  on  th6  wheat  imported  through 
Canada  from  the  United  States^  which 
would  put  the  House  in  possession  of  the 
sentiments  of  Her  Majesty '6  Government 
on  that  part  of  the  question.  As  the  hon^ 
and  learned  Member  for  Bath  had  observed, 
we  had  had  no  information  from  Canada 
for  several  weeks,  and  though  the  mail 
was  arrived,  still  the  Government  had  as 
yet  received  no  official  information  on  the 
subject.  The  noble  Lord  commenced  his 
speech  by  stating,  that  the  question  as- 
sumed a  peculiar  degree  of  importance  in 
consequence  of  the  news  published  this 
morning  of  the  signal  defeat  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  Canada,  and  the  "  rejection  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  policy"  by  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Canada;  but  he  would  find 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  question  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly was  not  connected  ^ith  the  measures 
proposed  by  the  Government  for  the  adop- 
tion of  this  House ;  and,  if  he  looked  at 
the  evening  papers  of  to-day,  he  would  find 
that,  though  the  adjournment  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  seven,  the  news  from 
Montreal  to  the  24th  of  April,  showed  that 
the  Assembly  had  passed  the  Bill  for  re- 
pealing the  duty  of  3«.  on  wheat  imported 
into  Canada.  Had  the  question  come  be- 
fore the  House  at  an  earlier  period  of  the 
evening,  he  should  have  entered  into  an 
examination  of  the  statements  of  the  noble 
Lord;  but  at  this  hour  of  the  morning,  and 
as  there  was  no  objection  to  produce  the 
Papers,  he  would  not  trespass  further  on 
the  attention  of  the  House.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  moving,  in 
addition,  for  the  following — 

"  Copy  of  a  Despatch  from  Mr.  Seeretai7  Glad- 
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siono  to  the  Earl  Cathcart,  dated  Downing  Street, 
the  drd  day  of  March,  1846. 

"  Copy  or  Extract  of  a  Despatch  from  Mr.  Se- 
cretary Gladstone  to  the  Earl  Cathcart,  dated 
Downing  Street,  the  3rd  day  of  February,  1846, 
No.  19. 

"  Copy  of  a  Despatch  from  Mr.  Secretary  Ghid- 
Btone  to  the  Earl  Cathcart,  dated  Downing  Street, 
the  4th  day  of  May,  1846." 

Mb.  H.  HINDE  rose  to  correct  some 
misapprehenfiions  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  Bath  had  fallen  into.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman forgot  that,  long  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Canada  Com  Bill,  that  Co- 
lony had  a  material  advantage  over  foreign 
countries  in  respect  to  the  trade  in  com. 
The  hon.  Member  said,  that  the  Gentlemen 
sitting  around  him  (Mr.  Hinde)  were  op- 
posed to  the  relaxation  of  the  duty  on  Ca- 
nada com  ;  whereas  the  fact  was,  that  they 
were  among  its  most  strenuous  supporters. 
Tme,  some  of  them  opposed  the  Canada  Com 
Bill ;  but  that  was  on  the  ground  that  the 
passing  of  that  measure  would  open  a  door 
to  the  smuggling  of  com  into  Canada  from 
the  United  States.  He  and  his  Friends 
were  by  no  means  prepared  to  give  the 
Canadas  free  trade  with  all  the  world ;  and 
he  would  ask  Her  Majesty's  Goyemment 
if  they  were  prepared  to  do  so  ?  They  had 
a  right  to  know  what  were  the  sentiments 
of  the  Government  with  regard  to  the  co- 
lonial system  and  the  colonial  policy  of  the 
country.  And  he  hoped  the  House  would 
compel  the  Government  to  answer  this 
question — "  What  did  they  mean  to  do 
with  the  Colonies?"  What  did  they  ex- 
pect to  result  from  their  present  measures 
as  far  as  the  poor  Colonies  were  concerned? 
And  what  did  they  think  would  be  the 
value  of  those  Colonies  ?  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bath  said,  '^  It  is  true  our  ex- 
ports to  Canada  are  very  large,  but  Canada 
IS  only  the  means  by  which  we  introduce 
these  exports  into  the  United  States."  He 
(Mr.  Hinde)  did  not  care  one  farthing  what 
became  of  our  exports,  so  that  we  had  Ca- 
nada as  the  means  either  of  consuming 
them  herself,  or  of  introducing  them  to  the 
States.  But  what  would  become  of  this 
trade  for  our  exports,  if  the  measures  of 
the  Government  had  the  effect  of  depriv 
ing  Canada  and  ourselves  of  the  means  of 
introducing  them  into  the  United  States  ? 
He  begged  the  House  and  the  Government, 
therefore,  to  pause  and  consider  the  effect 
which  their  measures  were  likely  to  have 
on  the  Canadaa  and  our  Colonies  generally. 
Her  Majesty's  Oovorament  had  boasted, 
and  they  certainly  had  some  ground  for 
the  boasty  that  they  had  the  support  of  the 


shipping  interest ;  but  be  was  much  mis- 
taken if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  G. 
Clerk)  did  not  find  that  those  accounts,  of 
which  he  had  spoken,  stmck  dismay  into 
the  shipowners  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Motion  agreed  to,  with  the  addition 
proposed  by  Sir  G.  Clerk. 

House  adjourned  at  half-past  One  o*dock« 


HOUSE    OP   LORDS, 
Friday,  May  15,  1846. 

Mnrvrn.]    Pvauc  Biua— S^  Innhrart 


BepwUd.  Rdigious  Opiniaiii  Relief. 
PcriTion  Passcmtsd.  By  the  Dnke  of  Cambridge^  md 
•erenl  other  noble  Loidt,fhiin  a  graetmmiber  of  pleeee* 
afBlnst  the  Charitable  TnutsBUL— By  yMBUiop  at  9L 
David's,  from  Cleify  of  the  Avehdeaeaary  of  Bneom, 
afifaat  the  propoied  Union  of  SL  Aiaph  and  Banfor,  bat 
in  flivour  of  the  Appointment  of  a  Blihop  to  the  See  of 
M  anehoter.  •—  By  Loid  Campbdl«  ftom  the  Loid  Pio. 
▼oat,  Maglitxates,  and  Council  of  Edinbui|h,  tat  •  Me*- 
lure  to  give  Relief  to  Penonahavinf  eonaek 
tioni  to  attend  the  KelaWiihed  Chnnh.  with  i 
theOrmtiof  of  Sitae  fbr  Chnrehe^  Manaei. 
By  Loid  Beaumont,  ftom  AlgariUrke^  and  ttmnl  other 
plaon,  in  Uraur  of  the  Corn  Lawi.— By  the  ManiacH  of 
Clanrioarde,  ftom  Bankeia,  M  eiehania,  and  Cttiana  of 
Dublin,  Ibr  the  AdTaneemcnt  of  Money  for  thecanylvf 
on  of  Pul>lie  Works  in  Irebmd.— Fran  Guaidiana  of  tiM 
Hooiton  Union,  for  Repeal  of  the  Lav  of  Settlement,  eo 
for  M  it  is  nftntale  to  the  nvUdi  Panpet; 

CLERKS  OF  THE  CROWN  (QIELAND). 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE  rose 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of 
their  Lordships  to  the  suhject  of  a  Motion 
of  which  he  had  given  notice  a  few  nights 
ago,  in  reference  to  the  filling  up  of  reeenUj 
created  Tacancies  in  the  office  of  Clerk  of 
the  Crown  for  counties  in  Ireland.  It  was 
with  the  greatest  diffidence  that  he  felt 
called  upon  to  make  any  observations 
which  could  have  the  slightest  appearance 
of  anything  like  an  attack  upon  Lord 
Heytesbury,  who  was  at  present  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland;  for  he  had  reason 
to  believe  that  Lord  Heytesbury  was  sin- 
cerely desirous  to  act  in  a  manner  that 
would  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  that  coon- 
try;  but  the  misfortune  attending  the  pre- 
sent anomalous  and  absurd  system  of  go- 
vernment in  Ireland  was,  that  it  prevented 
the  good  intentions  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
from  being  carried  into  effect.  The  Lord 
Lieutenant  was  generally  a  person  who  had 
no  connexion  wiUi  the  country,  and  no  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  it :  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary was  in  the  same  condition  very  often; 
and  thus  neither  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
nor  the  Secretarr  was  acquainted  with 
the  personal  qualities  or  political  lean* 
ings  of  those  by  whom  they  were  snr- 
roundedy  and  whose  advice  they  must  ire- 
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quently  be  expected  to  require.  Their  Lord- 
ships were  aware  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  decease  recently  of  a  gentleman  named 
PoUock,  in  Ireland,  the  clerkship  of  the 
Crown  in  no  less  than  fifteen  counties 
had  become  vacant.  That  office  had  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion  on  a  former 
occasion,  and  had  been  made  the  question 
in  a  suit  before  their  Lordships;  and  it 
was  not,  therefore,  his  intention  to  go 
inio  any  inquiry  as  to  its  origin  or  estab- 
lishment, as  that  had  been  fully  iuTestigated 
when  it  was  before  their  Lordships;  but 
it  was  sufficient  for  him  to  say  ^at,  in 
1819,  Mr.  Pollock  was  in  possession  of 
the  two  offices  of  clerk  of  the  Crown  and 
clerk  of  the  peace  for  several  counties. 
The  question  as  to  the  person  in  whom  the 
appointment  of  clerk  of  the  peace  was 
vested  had  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
legal  investigation,  upon  the  appointment, 
at  a  former  period,  of  a  clerk  of  the  peace 
for  the  King's  County  by  the  Custos  Rotu- 
lorum  of  that  coimty.  The  case  was 
brought,  by  writ  of  error,  before  the  Judges 
in  Dublin;  and  they,  with  the  exception  of 
two,  decided  that  the  right  of  appointment 
to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  vested  with  the 
Crown;  but  the  matter  having  been  brought 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  they  called  in 
the  assistance  of  ^e  Judges;  and  those 
learned  personages,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  agreed  upon  reversing  the  decision  of 
the  Irish  Judges;  and  their  Lordships  ac- 
cordingly decided  that  the  appointment  to  the 
clerkship  of  the  peace  lay  with  the  Custos 
Botulorum  in  Ireland,  and  was  not  in  the  gift 
of  the  Crown.  The  Irish  Government  en- 
tertained several  years  ago  the  intention 
of  uniting  the  offices  of  clerks  of  the  peace 
and  clerks  of  the  Crown;  and  a  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry  into  the  Courts  of  Justice 
in  Ireland,  which  sat  in  1829,  evidently 
was  favourable  to  the  union  of  the  two 
offices:  but  it  stated  in  its  report,  that  as 
the  case  was  then  still  pending,  it  did  not 
feel  necessary  to  report  specially  upon  the 
union  of  the  offices.  The  writer  of  the 
report,  however,  with  the  exception  of  being 
restrained  by  that  circumstance,  was  fa- 
vourable to  the  junction  of  those  offices. 
The  Report  of  the  Commission  oven  which 
Lord  Devon  presided,  and  which  had  been 
so  frequently  adduced  by  Members  of  the 
Government,  stated  that  the  union  of  the 
offices  of  clerk  of  the  Crown  and  clerk  of 
the  peace  had  been  recommended  in  the 
Report  of  1842;  and  added  that  the  mem- 
bers of  that  Commission  were  of  a  similar 
opinion,  namely,  that  they  should  be  united. 
VOL.  LXXXVI.    {J^} 


The  Commission,  which  was  appointed  in 
1840,  and  reported  in  1842  (a  Commission 
to  revise  the  Grand  Jury  Laws  of  Ireland), 
stated  that  the  duties  of  the  clerk  of  the 
peace  and  the  clerk  of  the  Crown  were,  in 
several  counties,  fulfilled  by  the  same  per- 
son, without  any  inconvenience;  and  they 
added  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  duties 
ought  not  to  be  divided,  as  the  separation 
of  those  duties  only  caused  additional  ex- 
pense; and  they,  therefore,  approved  of 
the  principle  of  transferring  the  duties  of 
clerk  of  the  Crown  to  the  clerk  of  the 
•peace.  Who  was  that  Report  signed  by  ? 
It  was  signed,  amongst  others,  by  Richard 
Greene,  the  present  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland;  and  it  was,  therefore,  only  natu- 
ral to  expect  that  the  Government  would 
adopt  the  recommendation  in  the  Report, 
and  that  the  Irish  Government  would  be 
induced  to  merge  the  two  offices  into  one. 
Some  assurance  of  the  intention  of  the 
Government  with  respect  to  that  question 
ought  to  be  given.  But  what  was  the  fact  ? 
On  the  demise  of  Mr.  Pollock,  a  mass  of 
applications  were  sent  in  to  the  Govern- 
ment— a  mass  so  numerous  as  to  number 
several  hundreds — ^for  the  vacant  clerkships. 
This  pressure  from  without  appeared  to 
have  been  too  strong  for  the  Government 
to  resist;  and  within  a  week  after  Mr. 
Pollock's  demise,  it  was  well  known  in 
Ireland  who  were  to  succeed  in  filling  the 
vacancies  in  ten  of  the  counties.  When 
Mr.  Pierce  Gale,  who  was  Crown  Solicitor 
for  one  of  the  provinces  of  Ireland,  died,  it 
was  deemed  by  the  Government  that  one 
person  ought  not  to  hold  the  office  of 
Crown  Solicitor  in  a  whole  province;  and 
three  persons  were  appointed  to  discharge 
the  duties  which  one  had  discharged  be- 
fore. In  that  case,  howevw,  the  change 
which  took  place  gave  the  Government 
Uiree  appointments  instead  of  one;  but  in 
this  latter  case,  the  recommendation  of  ihe 
Commission,  if  carried  into  effect,  would 
have  a  contrary  tendency.  The  Gentle- 
man who  was  appointed  in  1818,  by  Mr. 
Pollock,  as  his  deputy  clerk  of  the  Crown 
in  four  counties  and  the  city  of  Kilkenny, 
and  who  had  since  that  period  held  the  of- 
fice, and  had  given  up  much  other  business, 
it  was  to  be  supposed,  in  order  to  attend  to 
its  duties,  was,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pol- 
lock, deprived  of  those  appointments,  and 
without  the  slightest  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  his  offices.  He  was  not  aware  what 
were  the  abilities  of  the  gentleman  who 
was  so  deprived  of  his  appointments  ;  but 
he  knew  that  he  had  received  three  recora** 
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mendations  for  the  appointment  from  the 
county  of  Kilkenny,  three  from  Wexford, 
two  from  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  and  two 
^m  other  places.  He  would  say,  that 
under  all  those  circumstances  there  ought 
to  he  some  explanation  of  why  that  genUe- 
man  had  heen  passed  oyer.  It  might  he  said, 
that  his  appointment  would  not  he  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  future  arrangements; 
hut  he  hegged  to  he  informed  on  what 
grounds  the  future  arrangements  were  to 
he  hased.  When  the  alteration  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  those  offices  had  heen  so 
long  spoken  of,  he  thought  that  the  puhlic 
ought  to  he  informed  what  were  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Government  with  respect  to 
the  future  appointments,  and  on  what 
grounds  they  intended  to  proceed.  He 
hoped  that  his  nohle  Friend  opposite  (the 
Earl  of  St.  Germans)  would  not  only  tell 
them  what  were  the  proposed  arrange- 
ments, hut  also  why  the  Reports  to  which 
he  had  directed  attention,  and  which  were 
BO  clear  and  distinct,  had  not  heen  acted 
upon.  The  nohle  Marquess  moved  for  the 
Returns  of  which  he  gave  notice  on  a  for- 
mer day. 

The  Earl  of  ST.  GERMANS  said,  he 
agreed  with  the  nohle  Marquess  opposite 
in  thinking  that  the  Government  was  hound 
to  pay  respectful  attention  to,  and  seriously 
to  consider,  all  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  those  Reports  to  which  the  nohle 
Marquess  adverted ;  hut  he  did  not  think 
that  the  Government,  whatever  might  he 
its  own  opinions,  was  implicitly  hound  to 
act  in  accordance  with  those  recommenda- 
tions of  one  of  the  last  Commissions? 
That  the  clerkship  of  the  Crown  should  he 
merged  in  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  peace; 
and  the  Commission  of  Lord  Devon  re- 
commended that  the  individual  holding 
those  united  offices  should  also  he  appointed 
Crown  prosecutor.  Now,  he  would  appeal  to 
any  one  acquainted  with  the  practical  ope- 
ration of  the  law  to  say,  would  this  recom- 
mendation, if  carried  into  effect,  he  con- 
venient or  even  constitutional  ?  The  clerk 
of  the  Crown  and  of  assize  would  have  to 
prepare  indictments,  to  record  challenges, 
and  to  perform  various  other  functions  pe- 
culiar to  an  officer  of  the  court ;  and,  he 
would  ask,  were  the  duties  of  those  offices 
consistent  with  the  duty  of  Crown  prosecu- 
tor ?  They  were  not  consistent  or  compat- 
ihle.  The  Commission  of  1840  recom- 
mended that  the  clerkship  of  the  Crown 
should  merge  in  the  office  of  clerk  of  the 
peace.  That  recommendation  was  merely 
on  the  ground  of  economy ;  and  he  (the 


Earl  of  St.  Germans)  could  inform  thor 
Lordships  that  the  saving  would  he  verj 
small  in  amount,  and  that  it  would  he  ne- 
cessary to  appoint  deputies  if  such  a  eon- 
solidation  took  place  with  respect  to  those 
appointments.  He  thought  Uiey  oogfat  to 
lie  in  the  Crown,  and  not  in  an  irrespon- 
sihle  individual ;  and  he  would  add,  that 
fourteen  of  the  persons  appointed  under 
the  system  of  allowing  the  appointment  to 
lie  with  the  Custos  Rotulorum,  were  per- 
sons not  educated  for  ihe  profession  of  the 
law,  and  one  of  them  had  heen  a  captain 
in  the  army.  The  Custos  Rotulorum  might 
he  irresponsihle  to  Parliament;  hut  he 
(the  Earl  of  St.  Germans)  helieved  that  it 
would  he  hotter  for  the  puhlic  service  and 
the  puhlic  interest  that  the  appointment  to 
the  office  of  clerk  of  the  peace  should  he- 
long  to  the  Crown.  There  was  an  ar- 
rangement proposed  hy  the  Government 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  offices  hy  a 
Bill ;  hut  that  was  to  take  effect  only,  in 
each  case,  after  the  decease  of  the  custo- 
dee  and  the  holders  of  the  offices  who  were 
previously  appointed  ;  and  he  could  assure 
the  nohle  Marquess  that  this  arrangement 
did  not  depend  on  a  mere  verhal  agreement, 
hut  that  an  agreement  in  writing  had  heen 
sent  to  the  clerks  of  the  peace  and  the 
Crown,  appointed  since  that  detennination 
had  heen  come  to,  hy  which  agreement 
they  hound  themselves  to  consent  to  any 
arrangement  to  he  proposed  in  future  for 
the  Setter  regulation  of  those  offices. 
With  regard  to  the  particular  case  of  the 
gentleman  who  had  acted  as  Mr.  Pollock's 
deputy,  he  did  not  think  that  the  fact  of 
his  having  acted  as  deputy-clerk  of  the 
Crown  gave  him  a  right  to  retain  the  em- 
ployment permanently. 

The  MARQUESS  of  LONDONDERRY 
was  ohliged  to  the  nohle  Marquess  for 
having  hrought  this  suhject  under  discna- 
sion.  He  conceived  it  to  he  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  House  should  know 
whether  the  appointment  of  clerk  of  the 
peace  was  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
Custos  Rotulorum,  or  whether  it  rested  with 
the  Crown. 

The  Earl  of  ST.  GERMANS  explain- 
ed  that  it  was  intended  to  respect  the 
rights  of  existing  Custodes,  and  of  existing 
clerks. 

The  Duke  of  LEINSTER  thought  it 
very  adrisahle  that  the  appointment  ahoold 
he  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  saw  no  leason  for 
not  at  once  transferring  the  right  of  ap- 
pointment to  clerkships  of  the  peace  fioin 
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tbe  Custodes  to  the  Crown.  The  Custodes 
themselyes  were  liable  to  be  removed;  and, 
certainly,  the  sooner  the  right  of  appoint- 
ment was  transferred  to  the  responsible  of- 
ficer of  the  Crown  the  better. 

The  Eam.  of  WICKLOW  was  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  explanation  which  had 
been  given  by  his  noble  Friend.  When 
the  Government  took  the  matter  into  their 
own  hands,  he  thought  it  would  be  de- 
sirable that  the  two  offices  of  clerk  of  the 
peace  and  clerk  of  the  Crown  should  be 
amalgamated. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
agreed  with  the  noble  Lord  near  him,  that 
it  was  desirable  to  vest  these  appointments 
in  the  hands  of  the  Crown  ;  and  he  him- 
self, as  an  existing  Custos,  was  quite  ready 
to  give  up  his  right. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

RELIGIOUS  OPINIONS  RELIEF  BILL. 

On  the  Order  of  the  Day  being  moved  for 
going  into  Committee  on  this  Bill, 

The  Bishop  of  EXETER  said,  before 
going  into  Committee,  he  begged  to  put  a 
question  to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on 
the  Woolsack,  and  to  the  other  noble  and 
learned  Lords  who  were  so  obliging  as  to 
give  him  their  opinions  on  the  questions  he 
had  moved  on  a  former  evening  should  be 
proposed  to  the  Judges.  He  was  quite 
sure  that  those  noble  and  learned  Lords 
would  be  anxious  to  give  satisfaction  even 
to  the  humble  individual  who  now  appealed 
to  them  upon  a  point  respecting  which  he 
ventured,  with  extreme  diffidence,  to  en- 
tertain some  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  opinions  they  had  given;  and  if  upon 
reconsideration  of  the  questions,  upon  the 
grounds  which  he  should  now  put  to  them, 
they  reaffirmed  those  opinions  unanimously, 
and  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lord  Cot- 
tenham),  whom  he  was  rejoiced  to  see  in  his 
place,  but  who  was  not  in  his  place  on  the 
former  evening,  concurred  with  them,  then 
he  should  certainly  give  those  noble  and 
learned  Lords  and  the  House  no  further 
trouble  on  the  subject.  But  he  was  quite 
sure  that,  from  the  candour  of  those  noble 
and  learned  Lords,  they  would  permit  him 
to  state  frankly  the  doubt  he  entertained 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  their  opinions.  One 
of  the  questions  he  presumed  to  move  should 
be  proposed  to  the  Judges  was  this  :-^ 

"  1.  Whether,  independently  of  so  much  of  the 
Aet  passed  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  entitled,  *  An  Act  restoring  to  the 
Crown  the  ancient  Jurisdiction  over  the  Estate, 
Ecclesiastical  and  Spiritual,  and   abolishing  all 


foreign  powers  repugnant  to  the  same/  as  makes 
it  punishable  to  affirm,  hold,  stand  with,  set  forth, 
maintain,  or  defend,  as  therein  is  mentioned,  the 
authority,  pre-eminence,  power,  or  jurisdiction, 
spiritual  or  ecclesiastical,  of  any  foreign  Prince, 
Prelate,  person,  State,  or  Potentate,  theretofore 
claimed,  used,  or  usurped  within  this  realm,  or  to 
put  in  use,  or  execute  anything  for  the  extolling, 
adyancement,  setting  forth,  maintenance,  or  de- 
fence of  any  such  pretended  or  usurped  jurisdic- 
tion, power,  pre-eminence,  and  authority,  or  any 
part  thereof,  and  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  fifth  year 
of  the  said  Queen,  entitled,  '  An  Act  for  the  As- 
surance of  the  Queen's  Royal  Power  over  all  Es- 
tates and  Subjects  within  Uer  Dominions,'  it  is  an 
offence  against  the  law  of  England,  and  punishable 
by  the  same,  by  writing,  printing,  teaching,  preach- 
ing, express  words,  deed,  or  act,  advisedly  and  ma- 
liciously, to  deny  the  Queen's  supremacy,  or  to 
affirm,  maintain,  and  defend  any  such  pretended  or 
usurped  power,  jurisdiction,  or  authority  of  the 
Pope,  or  any  other  foreign  Prince,  Prelate,  per- 
son. State,  or  Potentate  within  this  realm  ?" 

That  was  the  question,  and  he  understood 
the  noble  and  learned  Lords,  unanimously 
and  most  clearly  and  distinctly  to  say,  that 
to  affirm,  maintain,  and  defend  any  such 
pretended  or  usurped  power,  independently 
of  that  part  of  the  Statute  per  se,  and  not 
aggravated  by  any  special  malus  animus — 
he  said  special  malus  animus,  because  he 
apprehended  that  the  law  implied  a  malus 
animus  in  doing  it — ^was  not  contrary  to 
law.  He  believed  he  was  right  in  stating 
that  that  was  the  opinion  unanimously  ex- 

Fressed  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lords. 
A  pause,]  He  might  venture  to  take  the 
silence  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lords  as 
their  assent  that  it  was  so.  Now,  he  would 
briefly  state  to  them,  with  sincere  diffi- 
dence, the  two  groimds  upon  which  he 
ventured  to  submit  again  to  their  considera- 
tion— ^not  expressing  any  opinion  of  his 
own,  though  he  frankly  admitted  that  the 
subject  had  made  a  strong  impression  on 
his  mind,  and  that  he  did  hold  a  strong 
opinion  upon  it — the  accuracy  of — 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  begged  to 
call  the  right  rev.  Prelate  to  order.  There 
was  no  question  before  the  House.  If  the 
right  rev.  Prelate  had  intended  to  call  in 
question  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  given 
by  himself  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  and  the 
other  noble  and  learned  Lords,  it  would 
have  been  proper  for  him  to  have  perse- 
vered in  his  Motion.  At  all  events,  if  he 
intended  to  raise  the  question  a  second  time 
in  that  House,  he  ought  to  have  given  no- 
tice of  his  intention  to  do  so,  in  order  that 
he  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  might  have  re- 
quested his  noble  and  learned  Friend  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  to  be  in  his  place,  as 
well  as  another  noble  and  learned  Lord 
who  was  not  then  in  his  place.  Ho 
U2 
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conceived  that  the  right  rev.  Prelate  was 
most  irregular. 

The  Bishop  of  EXETER  said,  hia  con- 
duct  might  he  irregular;  hut  he  was  most 
anxious  to  put  himself  right  with  their 
Lordships  as  to  the  facts  hefore  he  went 
into  the  question.  He  told  the  nohle  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack,  and  also 
his  nohle  and  learned  Friend  on  the  hench 
opposite,  what  he  was  going  to  do;  and 
he  heard  from  the  nohle  and  learned  Lord 
on  the  Woolsack  no  ohjection  that  was 
likely  to  he  made  hj  him;  whilst  from  the 
nohle  and  learned  Lord  opposite,  he  had 
positive  approhation  of  ther  course  he  was 
going  to  take. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said,  that 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  had  certainly  stated 
to  him  that  he  meant  again  to  renew  the 
question;  hut  the  right  rev.  Prelate  never 
stated  to  him  that  he  meant  to  argue  it ;  and 
he  did  not  interrupt  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
until  he  heard  that  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
had  two  or  three  potent  reasons  to  urge 
against  the  opinions  given  hy  himself  and 
his  nohle  and  learned  Friends. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  he  only  un- 
derstood  the  right  rev.  Prelate  to  say,  that 
he  meant  to  ask  him  (Lord  Brougham)  and 
hia  nohle  and  learned  Friends  to  explain  the 
opinions  they  had  given. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  was  then  read  for 
going  into  Committee,  upon  which 

The  Bishop  of  EXETER  said,  it  now  he- 
came  his  painful  duty  to  state  the  reasons 
which  compelled  him  to  resist  the  Motion  of 
the  nohle  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack 
to  go  into  Committee  on  this  Bill ;  and  per- 
haps it  would  be  as  well  that  he  should  in  the 
very  outset  state  the  reasons  in  law  which 
made  him  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  opin- 
ions given  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lords; 
and  he  was  the  more  disposed  to  take  that 
course,  because  he  thought  it  was  in  itself 
a  strong  reason  against  g^ing  into  Com- 
mittee ;  for  he  ventured  to  think  that  if 
they  were  left,  as  the  noble  and  learned 
Lords  had  told  them  they  were,  in  such  a 
state  as  that  to  affirm,  maintain,  and  as- 
sert a  foreign  jurisdiction,  superiority,  and 
pre-eminence,  in  this  realm— if  they  were 
left  distinctly  without  any  protection  what- 
ever against  such  an  offence — if  the  clauses 
in  this  Bill  were  not  struck  out,  then  it  was 
a  strong  reason  why  they  should  well  con- 
sider the  nature  of  that  important  point 
before  they  allowed  it  to  become  the  law 
of  the  country.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lords  said,  that  it  was  not  an  offence  per 
M  iimplicUer  to  affirm  a  foreign  joriadic- 


tion  in  this  realm.  He  (the  Bishop  of 
Exeter)  differed  from  the  nohle  and  learned 
Lords  in  their  opinion.  He  would  state 
to  those  noble  and  learned  Lords  why  he 
thought  it  was  an  offence.  Their  Lord* 
ships  would  permit  him  to  refer  them  to 
the  clause  in  that  important  Statute  of 
the  1st  of  Elizabeth— >he  meant  Clause  16, 
which  was  as  follows : — 

"  And  to  thie  intent  that  all  omirped  and  foreigB 
power  and  authority,  spiritual  and  tomporal,  nay 
for  ever  be  clearly  extinguished,  and  never  to  be 
used  or  obeyed  within  this  reabn,  or  any  other 
your  Majesty's  dominions  or  countries,  may  it 
please  your  Highness  that  it  may  be  further  en- 
acted by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  no  foreign 
prince,  person,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate,  spiri- 
tual and  temporal,  shall  at  any  time  after  the  last 
day  of  this  Session  of  Parliament  use,  enjoy,  or 
exercise  any  manner  of  power  jurisdiction,  supe- 
riority, authority,  pre-eminence,  or  privilege,  spi- 
ritual er  ecclesiastical — " 

Their  Lordships  would  perceive  the  very 
great  protection  given  by  that  Statute.  It 
said  that  they  should  not  exercise  any 
manner  of  power  whatever.  Be  that  power 
innocent  as  it  might,  in  the  contemplatioii 
of  any  man,  yet  it  was  not  to  be  exercised, 
because  the  jurisdiction  was  foreign.  The 
clause  continued — 

"  Within  this  realm,  or  within  any  other  your 
Majesty's  dominions  or  countries  that  now  be,  or 
hereaf^r  shall  be;  but  from  theneefbrth  the  same 
shall  be  clearly  abolished  out  of  this  realm,  and 
all  other  your  Highness's  dominions  for  ever ;  any 
statute,  ordinance,  custom,  constitutions,  or  any 
matter  or  cause  whatsoever  to  the  contrary  in 
any  wise  notwithstanding.** 

Now,  their  Lordships  would  see  that  that 
Statute  positively  enacted  that  all  manner 
of  foreign  jurisdiction  should  be  extin- 
guished for  ever  —  for  ever  abolished. 
Why,  then,  he  contended,  with  all  defer- 
ence and  submission  to  the  opinions  of 
those  noble  and  learned  Lords,  that  for 
any  person  to  set  forth,  maintain,  and 
affirm  in  any  manner  (he  adopted  the  words 
of  the  Statute)  any  foreign  jurisdiction, 
power,  pre-eminence,  or  authority  within 
this  realm,  was  contrary  to  that  Act  of 
Parliament,  and,  being  contrary  to  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  was,  by  the  common 
law  of  the  land,  a  misdemeanour.  That 
was  one  of  the  grounds  upon  which  he 
ventured  to  submit  again  to  those  noble 
and  learned  Lords  the  opinions  they  had 
given  the  other  night.  But  there  was  still 
another  reason,  and  one  more  powerful,  as 
he  thought,  which  operated  on  his  mind. 
Every  subject  of  this  realm  was  bound, 
when  it  was  tendered  to  him,  to  take  the 
Oath  of  Supremacy ;  and  what  did  that 
oath  assert?    It  asserted  in  the  siniigesi 
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way  that  no  foreign  prince,  prelate,  State, 
or  potentate,  liath  or  ought  to  have  any 
jurisdiotion,  power,  or  pre-eminence  within 
this  reahn.  Then,  if  any  person  could  as« 
sert  the  contrary,  in  defiance  of  the  oath 
he  was  hound  to  take — in  defiance  of  the 
words  of  one  of  the  most  constitutional 
statutes,  without  its  heing  an  offence,  the 
law  was,  he  suhmitted,  a  much  more  unin- 
telligible thing  than  they  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  considering  it.  But  he  called 
upon  the  noble  and  learned  Lords  to  state 
their  opinions  upon  that  point ;  and  if  he 
were  wrong,  those  noble  and  learned  Lords 
would  presently  show  him  his  error.  He  was 
no  lawyer,  and  knew  no  more  of  law  than  all 
moderately  well-educated  men  were  bound 
to  know:  he  had  frankly  stated  his  views  to 
their  Lordships  at  the  hazard  of  being  ri- 
diculed on  account  of  them.  He  should 
not  ha  ashamed  if  he  were  taunted  for 
holding  an  opinion  contrary  to  those  noble 
and  learned  Lords  ;  but  he  should  be 
ashamed  if,  haying  the  strong  feelings 
which  he  had  upon  this  most  important 
subject,  he  was  deterred  by  any  consi- 
deration of  selfish  feelings,  or  reputation, 
or  any  other  concern  whateyer,  from  giv- 
ing to  this  Motion  his  most  strenuous  op- 
position, and  adducing  every  argument  he 
could  honestly  adduce  in  support  of  his 
own  opinion.  If  he  were  right  in  that 
opinion,  then,  perhaps,  the  noble  and 
learned  Lords  would  be  glad  to  find  them- 
selves mistaken,  for  they  would  all  pro- 
bably be  quite  satisfied  as  to  that  part 
of  the  subject  if  the  simple  punishment 
of  a  misdemeanour  were  retained.  He, 
for  one,  should  rejoice  to  see  the  penalties 
of  a  premunire  struck  out  of  the  Statute- 
book  ;  and  all  he  wanted  was  that  this 
grave  offence  against  the  Constitution  of 
this  Protestant  land  should  be  properly 
punishable  as  a  misdemeanour.  Holding 
then  the  opinion  he  did,  if  he  had  no  other 
objection,  ne  should  at  once  have  objected 
to  the  Motion  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord ;  but  he  had  a  grave  objection  of  an- 
other kind,  an  objection  which  he  wished 
to  hear  stated  with  the  same  force  and 
ability  as  he  heard  it  stated  a  few  nights 
ago,  and  followed  by  a  vote,  which  would 
seem  to  be  demanded  by  the  expression 
of  that  opinion.  He  referred  to  the  p(ywer- 
ful  statement  by  a  noble  and  learned  Lord 
(Lord  Campbell)  the  other  night  of  the  ex- 
treme unfairness  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack,  in  introducing  a 
measure  of  this  kind  without  telling  their 
Lordships   the  whole  of  it.     When  the 


noble  and  learned  Lord  introduced  it,  he 
wrapped  himself  up  in  a  dignified  ob- 
scurity. He  refused  to  give  any  explana- 
tion whatever,  or  any  hope  that  in  the 
course  of  that  night's  debate  we  would 
give  them  any  assistance  in  guessing 
what  his  intention  might  be.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord,  when  he  introduced  the 
Bill,  told  them  that  it  had  been  founded 
upon  a  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on 
Criminal  Law,  and  that  it  had  been  pre* 
pared  upon  their  recommendation.  Now, 
it  was  remarkable  that  the  learned  Com- 
missioners included  in  their  recommenda- 
ation  the  absolute  abolition  of  the  existing 
Oath  of  Supremacy ;  that  oath  which  their 
Lordships  had  taken — which  every  subject 
in  this  realm,  except  Roman  Catholics, 
was  bound  to  take.  Those  learned  Com- 
missioners, in  their  recommendation,  and 
in  the  Bill  which  they  drew  up  in  compli- 
ance with  the  Commission  from  the  Crown, 
part  of  which  Bill  was  now  brought  before 
their  Lordships,  proposed  the  abolition  of 
the  oath  declaring  the  Royal  supremacy  in 
spiritual  matters.  The  oath  they  proposed 
absolutely  extinguished  all  assertion  of  any 
spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Crown.  He 
could  scarcely  believe  it  until  he  looked 
to  their  Bill,  and  found  that  they  pro- 
posed a  new  oath  in  lieu  of  the  existing 
one,  and  it  was  as  follows: — *'I,  A.,  B., 
do  swear  that  I  will  be  faithful  and  bear 
true  allegiance  to  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  and  will  maintain  the  succession 
of  the  Crown  as  established  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  intituled  "  An  Act  for  the  fur- 
ther Limitation  of  the  Crown,  and  better 
securing  the  Rights  and  Liberties  of  the 
Subject,'  and  that  I  do  not  believe," — not, 
as  by  the  existing  oath,  *'  that  the  Pope, 
or  any  foreign  prince,  prelate.  State,  or 
potentate,  has  or  ought  to  have  any  spi- 
ritual or  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction," — for 
these  were  the  words  of  the  existing  oath, 
as  their  Lordships  well  knew,  for  they  had 
repeatedly  sworn  it  in  that  House,  and 
they  believed  that  it  was  essential  to  the 
constitution  of  this  land,  and  to  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Sovereign,  that  they  should  so 
swear ;  but,  it  was  now  to  be—"  has  or 
ought  to  have  any  temporal  or  civil  juris- 
diction or  power  within  this  realm."  That, 
he  said,  was  a  most  enormous  innovation. 
He  did  not  believe  that  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  would  adopt  that  innovation. 
He  did  not  believe  that  in  the  face  of  their 
Lordships,  if  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
could  wish  it,  he  would  dare  to  propose  it. 
He  was  still  confident  that  they  would  hear 
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from  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  althougli 
he  had  been  silent  hitherto,  a  positive  de- 
claration of  his  intention  not,  in  the  part  of 
the  measure  he  had  yet  withheld  from 
their  Lordships,  to  substitute  that  mon- 
strous proposition  of  those  learned  persons. 
Permit  him  to  say  that  the  existmg  oath 
was  one  of  the  most  stringent  character. 
It  was  an  oath  affirming  the  sole  independ- 
ent monarchy  of  the  Sovereign  of  England. 
If  they  abandoned  that  oath,  they  abandoned 
their  Constitution ;  and  how  had  their  fore- 
fathers enforced  that  oath  ?  By  making  it 
an  absolute  condition  that  all  men  who  bore 
any  part  in  the  Legislature  of  this  country 
should  swear  not  only  that  the  Pope,  or 
any  foreign  prince,  prelate,  or  potentate 
had  not  any  such  jurisdiction,  but  that  they 
ought  not  to  have  any.  They  took  the 
security  that  no  man  should  enter  within 
the  walls  of  that  or  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament, until  he  was  made  to  give  the  coun- 
try the  security  of  knowing  that  he  was 
convinced  in  his  conscience^and  he  called 
God  to  ivitness  to  the  sincerity  of  his  con- 
viction— that  the  Pope  ought  not  to  have 
any  jurisdiction  in  this  country.  Then  he 
said  it  was  impossible  for  their  Lordships 
to  concur  in  anything  like  a  plan  for  strik- 
ing out  the  existing  oath  from  the  Statute- 
book.  He  repeated  his  hope  that  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  would  give  them  some 
relief  upon  this  subject,  which  he  should 
think  more  necessary  but  for  the  confi- 
dence he  had  in  the  constitutional  attach- 
ment of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  to  the 
monarchy.  There  was  an  absolute  neces- 
sity that  they  should  know  the  whole  case; 
and  he  was  confident  that  he  should  have 
the  support  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
opposite  in  the  Motion  which  he  should 
now  make — **  that  they  should  go  into 
Committee  on  this  Bill  that  day  three 
months.'*  They  ought  to  weigh  well  what 
they  were  doing,  and  to  consider  fuUy  the 
importance  of  the  measure  before  them. 
For  himself,  he  could  not  see  that  it  was 
consistent  with  the  oath  he  had  taken,  that 
the  Pope  ought  not  to  have  any  jurisdiction, 
pre-emmence,  or  authority  within  this 
realm,  to  give  him  by  law  any  such  autho- 
rity. He  had  the  opinion  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  delivered  on  a  former  occa- 
sion as  to  the  danger  to  arise  from  this  re- 
laxation ;  and  he  had  an  equally  high  au- 
thority in  the  law  and  practice  of  every 
State  in  Europe,  including  every  Catholic 
State.  Those  countries  knew  by  experi- 
ence how  formidable  indeed  was  the  power 
of  the  Pope  unleas  it  were  strictly  re- 


strained. He  did  not  ask  for  a  new  law ; 
but  he  insisted  on  retaining — ^for  they  had 
it  already — a  law  which  would  give  them 
security — a  law,  too,  which  was  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  free  exercise  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion.  He  could  show  this 
by  reminding  their  Lordships,  and  referring 
to  the  Report  of  1816,  of  the  rule  in  France; 
there  it  was  one  of  the  first  maxims  that 
the  Pope  had  no  authority  to  issue  any 
commands,  ordinances,  or  injunctions,  ge- 
neral or  special,  in  any  country  subject  to 
His  Most  Christian  Majesty.  It  was  true 
that  our  Christian  Sovereign  was  looked 
upon  by  the  Pope  as  a  heretic.  He  would 
not  retort  the  term,  for  he  would  never  un- 
necessarily use  a  term  which  would  shock 
the  feelings  of  any  of  their  Lordships  ;  but 
if  the  King  of  France,  who  professed  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  declared  that  no- 
thing should  be  done  without  his  consent 
within  his  dominions  by  the  Pope,  he  did 
not  see  why,  in  other  countries,  the  Pope 
should  not  be  prevented  from  having  the 
power  of  sending  in  his  mandates.  He 
was  aware  that  many  communicatioDS 
might  be  necessary  to  give  the  privilege  of 
free  communion  with  the  See  of  Rome. 
He  knew  not  how  those  communications 
were  carried  on  ;  but  the  law  of  the  land 
was  content  to  let  it  rest  so,  without  any 
inquiry  into  the  mischief,  so  long  as  it  was 
not  forced  upon  public  attention  by  the 
promulgation  of  the  Pope's  law.  He  hoped 
there  would  never  be  a  desire  to  look  too 
closely  into  these  small  matters  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  the  law  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  claimed  the  right  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  Constitution  of  the  land,  if  any 
grievance  were  felt.  That  the  LegisUture 
should  be  so  forgetful  of  the  oath  in  con- 
formity with  which  they  were  permitted  to 
be  a  Legislature,  he  would  not  contemplate; 
and  he  hoped  the  issue  would  not  be  forced 
on  by  men  whom  he  had  hitherto  regarded 
with  great  respect  for  their  private  charac- 
ter, and  whom  he  had  the  honour  to  know 
in  private,  especially  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend,  and  for  whom  he  entertained  the 
most  respectful  attachment.  He  hoped 
that  day  would  never  come ;  but,  he  asked, 
why  was  this  danger  incurred  ?  Was  there 
any  complaint,  or  even  any  actual  griev* 
anco  ?  No  such  thing.  But,  they  were 
told  that  this  was  an  ngly  and  disagreeable 
Statute,  and  that  the  Statute-book  ought 
to  be  amended  to  meet  the  r(»fined  and  de- 
licate feeling  of  the  present  day  ;  bat  he 
hoped  their  Lordships  would  adhere  to  the 
ragged  enactments  of  their  forefiMhers, 
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and  wotdd  not  fritter  away  the  spirit  of  tbe 
Constitution.  In  the  Catholic  Directory 
for  1842,  which  was,  he  supposed,  in  the 
hands  of  every  Roman  Catholic  who  could 
read,  the  present  Pope  claimed  a  power  in 
other  countries,  as  well  as  in  the  Roman 
State,  or  some  one  put  forth  the  claim 
for  him.  In  1841  it  appeared  that  he  sent 
forth  an  allocution,  or  an  address,  in  his 
secret  consistory,  which  was  afterwards 
published,  and  he  also  published  a  jubilee, 
giving  plenary  indulgence  to  all  who  should 
concur  in  the  views  of  the  allocution.  The 
Spanish  Government  had  thought  fit  to  lay 
their  hands,  as  he  hoped  their  Lordships  or 
the  other  House  would  never  do,  on  the 
possessions  of  the  Church.  That  the  Pope 
should  be  sorry  for  this,  and  that  he  shoidd 
express  his  regret,  was  but  natural ;  but  he 
complained,  and  from  complaint  he  went  to 
threats,  and  he  asserted  a  positive  power, 
and  declared  that  all  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment had  done  was  null  and  void.  He 
condemned  all  who  had  assisted  in  those 
acts,  and  all  tho  Government  had  done, 
or  attempted  to  do,  against  the  Church, 
and  declared  that  all  their  acts  were 
null  and  void,  both  past  and  future. 
This  was  an  interference,  on  the  part 
of  the  Pope,  inconsistent  with  the  notion 
that  he  had  no  authority  nor  power  in 
this  country;  and  if  their  Lordships  passed 
the  present  Bill  in  all  its  clauses  the 
Pope  s  law  would  be  put  forward  as 
a  Uw  to  be  observed  in  the  dominions 
of  Her  Majesty.  This  he  ventured  to  cha- 
racterize as  a  frightful  instance  of  the 
danger  which  threatened  if  this  measure 
passed.  But  this  was  not  all.  There  were 
other  facts  on  record  which  proved  the  dan- 
ger. It  appeared  that  some  laymen  had 
maintained  their  right  to  certain  ecclesias- 
tical property,  the  disposition  of  which  was 
claimed  by  the  Bishop  of  Heliopolis.  The 
layman  appealed  to  the  civil  magistrates, 
who  decided  in  their  favour.  The  Bishop 
appealed  to  the  Pope,  and  he  (the  Bishop  of 
Exeter)  would  read  the  Pope's  letter.  The 
right  rev.  Prelate  read  this  letter,  which 
solemnly  declared,  by  the  apostolical  au- 
thority of  the  holy  see,  that  heretical  ma- 
gistrates had  violated  and  trampled  under 
foot  the  liberties  and  spiritual  power  of  the 
Church.  They  were  declared  guilty  of  the 
most  manifest  audacity,  and  warned  to 
remember  the  censure  and  spiritual  pun- 
ishment which  they  had,  ipso  facto,  in- 
curred. This  was  a  pretty  strong  asser- 
tion of  Papal  power.  And  where  was 
it  made  ?     In  Italy  ?     No.     In  France  ? 


No.  In  Prussia?  No.  In  Russia? 
No.  It  was  made  in  the  dominions  of 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdoms,  viz.,  in  Gibraltar.  And  when 
was  it  made  ?  Why,  since  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  had  held  the  office  of  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  since  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment had  been  in  power.  He  must 
be  permitted  to  ask  who  were  the  parties 
who  were  thus  denounced  as  having  com- 
mitted this  injustice,  as  having  dared  to 
trample  upon  the  sacred  rights  of  the 
Church,  and  whose  decree  the  Pope  had 
thought  fit  to  declare  absolutely  null  and 
void  ?  The  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the 
Woolsack  knew;  for  the  case  had  come  by 
appeal  before  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  which  had 
decided  in  favour  of  the  laymen.  So  that 
even  against  the  decision  of  the  ultimate 
court  of  appeal  in  this  country,  the  Pope 
had  dared  to  raise  his  voice  and  assert  his 
power.  The  case  thus  assumed  a  most 
frightful  appearance;  for  it  showed  that 
we  should  have  the  assertion  of  his  spiri- 
tual supremacy  made  on  all  hands.  There 
were  other  reasons  than  these  why  he 
should  oppose  the  Bill;  but  for  those  he 
had  mentioned  he  felt  it  his  bounden  duty 
to  resist  the  proposition  for  going  into 
Committee;  and  in  order  to  enable  their 
Lordships  to  affirm  with  him  that  it  was 
not  a  Bill  to  be  entertained,  he  should 
conclude  with  the  Motion  of  which  he  had 
given  notice.  He  would  further  say,  it 
would  not  be  enough  to  tell  their  Lord- 
ships that  it  was  intended  to  give  them 
something  by  way  of  security.  If  it  was 
intended  to  give  any  real  security,  that 
real  security  ought  to  precede  the  surren- 
der of  their  present  laws.  If  they  were 
such  idiots  and  traitors  to  their  country 
as  to  give  up  the  security  for  the  Pro- 
testant Constitution  of  this  land  upon  a 
bare  promise  that  they  should  afterwards 
hear  of  something  else,  they  would  de- 
serve, as  they  would  meet,  the  contempt 
of  their  countrymen  and  reproach  of  their 
own  consciences. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said,  his 
right  rev.  Friend  began  his  address  by  as- 
signing two  reasons  for  the  purpose  of 
leading  their  Lordships  to  the  conclusion 
that  his  noble  and  learned  Friends  and 
himself  had  erred  in  the  opinions  which 
they  had  given  in  answer  to  his  questions. 
The  first  reason  he  had  given,  and  which 
was  the  principal  one,  was  that  every  per- 
son was  bound  to  take  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy upon  {hat  oath  being  tendered.  With 
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regard  to  that  reason,  be  (the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor) begged  leave  to  atate  to  his  right 
rer.  Friend  that  be  was  quite  misinformed 
upon  the  subject,  and  that  be  had  not 
taken  those  pains  which  were  usual  with 
him  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  the  statute  law,  as  far  as  related 
to  that  question.  Certainly,  formerly,  bj 
Tarious  acts  of  Parliament,  upon  the  oadi 
of  supremacy  being  tendered  in  the  manner 
described  by  those  Acts,  parties  to  whom 
it  was  tendered  were  bound  to  take  it  under 
severe  penalties.  But  his  right  rev.  Friend 
ought  to  have  known  that  so  far  back  as 
1791  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  for 
the  relief  of  Roman  Catholics,  in  which 
there  was  a  distinct  clause  annuUing  the 
Iaw  in  this  respect,  which  had  before  pro- 
vided that  any  party  should  be  bound  to 
take  the  oath  upon  its  being  tendered. 
That  was  considered  a  harsh  proceeding, 
and  the  Legislature  thought  proper  to  re- 
peal it. 

The  BiBHOP  of  EXETER :  What  is  the 
statute  ? 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said,  the 
Act  was  the  Slst  Geo.  III.,  cap.  32.  The 
precise  section  the  right  rev.  Prelate  could 
hardly  call  upon  him  to  mention  by  memory 
without  having  given  him  notice  ;  but  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  debate  he  would  un- 
dertake to  point  out  to  him  the  particular 
clause  to  which  he  was  referring.  So 
much,  then,  for  that  which  his  right  rev. 
Friend  described  as  the  strongest  part  of 
his  argument  for  the  purpose  of  leading 
their  Lordships  to  the  conclusion  that  him- 
self and  his  noble  and  learned  Friends  were 
mistaken  in  their  opinions.  Then  the 
other  part  of  his  right  rev.  Friend's  argu- 
ment arose  out  of  a  certain  clause  in  ihe 
Statute  of  Elizabeth.  But  when  the  right 
rev.  Prelate  argued  upon  this  clause,  he 
forgot  the  legislation  smce  the  passing  of 
that  Act,  and  that  in  the  construction  of 
any  Act  of  Parliament  you  must  take  into 
consideration  everything  that  had  been 
passed  since.  Now,  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible for  a  moment  to  contend,  after  the 
various  Acts  that  had  been  passed  with  re- 
ference to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
after  the  facilities  given  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  of  that  religion,  and, 
above  all,  that  material  alteration  in  the 
oath  of  supremacy  in  favour  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  in  the  permission  of  their 
principles  —  it  was  quite  impossible,  he 
said,  for  any  person  to  maintain  that  a 
Roman  Catholic  moderately  and  temperately 
m       maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  in 


ecclesiastical  matters,  could  be  considered 
as  offending  against  the  laws  of  this  coon* 
try.  So  much  with  regard  to  that  part  of 
the  ease,  and  the  charge  made  against 
himself  and  his  noble  and  learned  Frienda 
as  to  the  opinions  they  had  expressed  opoa 
a  former  occasion.  He  really  must  aay 
that,  if  the  right  rev.  Prelate  questioned 
the  accuracy  of  those  opinions,  he  ought 
to  have  insisted  upon  the  attendance  of  the 
learned  Judges  before  their  Lordships,  to 
deliver  their  views  of  the  question  at  issue. 
And  he  must  repeat  what  he  had  befmre 
said,  that  he  thought  his  right  rev.  Friend 
had  not  acted  very  fairly  in  not  giving  them 
notice  of  his  intention  to  controvert  those 
opinions,  in  order  that  they  might  have  had 
the  great  advantage  of  the  attendance  of 
the  Chief  Justice  of  England  on  this  oeea- 
sion,  who,  when  the  question  was  foim^y 
before  the  House,  had  expressed  his  views 
with  so  much  force  and  precision  in  sup- 
port of  the  views  which  he  (the  Lord 
Chancellor)  had  taken  the  liberty  of  stating 
to  their  Lordships.  His  right  rev.  Friend 
had  adverted  to  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners, and  said  it  was  the  most  extrft- 
ordinaiy  step  ever  taken  to  call  upon  Com- 
missioners to  prepare  a  BiU  to  be  laid  upon 
the  Table  of  Parliament.  His  right  rev. 
Friend  entirely  misapprehended  the  subject, 
the  reference  to  the  Commissioners.  Thej 
were  requested  to  prepare  a  Bill  for  iko 
consideration  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment :  the  Commissioners,  in  pursuance  of 
their  directions,  prepared  a  BUI ;  that  BiU 
was  laid  upon  the  Table  of  their  Lordships* 
House,  not  by  the  Comnussionere,  or  by 
any  persons  acting  under  their  advice  or 
direction — it  was  submitted  in  confidence 
to  Her  Majesty's  Ooveniment.  What 
was  the  intention  when  authority  was 
given  to  the  Commissioners  to  prepare  * 
BiU  ?  It  was  that,  when  the  BiU  was  ore- 
pared,  it  should  be  submitted  to  Her  Vf*- 
jesty*s  Government,  who  might  exercise 
their  judgment  and  consideration  upon  it ; 
and  if  they  thought  right  to  adopt  it  im 
extenso,  that  it  might  be  introduced  into 
their  Lordships*  House.  When  they  came 
to  consider  the  subject,  they  did  not  think 
proper  to  propose  the  BiU  in  its  then  shape; 
in  the  first  instance  they  adopted  a  part 
only,  and  the  result  was  the  measure  now 
before  the  House.  He  (the  Lord  Chan- 
ceUor)  was  responsible  for  the  advice  wbidi 
he  gave.  He  had  said  he  had  no  doubt 
that  as  related  to  a  particular  class  it  was 
a  wise  measure,  and  he  thought  it  shoold 
be  adopted  by  Parliament.    But  then  hia 
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right  rer.  Friend  said,  '*  There  is  something 
behind  this  Bill,  you  are  going  to  do  some- 
thing behind  this  BiU,  jou  are  going  to  do 
something  further,  you  haye  involv^  your- 
selyes  in  obscurity,  you  will  not  give  satis- 
factory answers  to  anything  that  is  said 
upon  the  subject,  you  are  going  to  take 
away  our  constitutional  defences."  He 
(the  Lord  Chancellor)  had  over  and  oyer 
again  said  that  until  this  Bill  passed  he 
would  not  touch  the  subject  of  [oaths.  He 
had  not  wrapped  himself  in  obscurity  upon 
this  subject.  He  thought  it  far  better  in 
the  first  instance  that  their  Lordships  should 
consider  this  Bill  as  it  stood  upon  its  merits, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  first  passed.  If 
the  oaths  remained  as  they  now  were,  he 
conceiyed  this  measure  ought  to  pass ;  he 
did  not  conceiye  an  alteration  in  them  would 
affect  the  passing  of  this  measure,  or  ren- 
der it  less  adyisable  that  it  should  pass. 
But  what  would  their  Lordships  think  of 
the  charge  of  obscurity  made  by  the  right 
rey.  Prelate,  when  he  stated  that  he  had 
himself  told  the  right  rey.  Prelate,  no 
further  back  than  the  last  time  their  Lord- 
ships assembled,  that  he  had  no  intention 
to  propose  an  alteration  in  any  of  the  oaths? 
He  told  the  right  rey.  Prelate  he  did  not 
intend  to  alter  the  oath  of  supremacy,  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  alter  the  oath  of  aUegiance. 
The  only  point  upon  which  any  doubt  might 
remain  was  the  oath  of  abjuration ;  but 
an  alteration  would  haye  been  perfectly 
harmless,  because  it  would  only  haye  arisen 
from  the  circumstance  that  as  there  was 
no  descendant  of  the  body  of  James  the 
Second  in  existence,  there  was  a  part  of 
that  oath  altogether  superfluous.  Was 
there  any  obscurity  in  this  ?  Had  he  in- 
yolyed  hunself  in  those  clouds  to  which  the 
right  rey.  Prelate  so  eloquently  referred  ? 
Nothing,  he  thought,  could  be  more  distinct 
than  the  statement  he  had  made.  Haying 
proceeded  thus  far,  he  might  say  that  no 
person  more  admired  than  he  did  the  elo- 
quent and  fecHng  manner  in  which  his 
right  rey.  Friend  always  addressed  the 
House  upon  subjects  of  this  nature;  and  he 
concurred  in  the  opinions  which  the  right 
rey.  Prelate  had  maintained  with  regard  to 
papal  usurpation,  and  the  insolent  assump- 
tion of  authority  in  eyery  country.  He  had 
so  expressed  himself  in  yery  strong  terms 
on  a  former  occasion — so  strong,  indeed, 
as  to  call  down  the  indignation  of  a  noble 
Lord  sitting  at  that  side  of  the  House. 
He  had  not,  howeyer,  expressed  himself 
stronger  than  the  occasion  warranted ;  and 
he  subscribed  entirely  to  the  opinions  of 


his  right  rey.  Friend.  He  could  not  cer- 
tainly hope  to  riyal  him  in  eloquence;  other- 
wise, if  he  could  ascend  to  the  same  height, 
he  might  haye  followed  him  in  the  same 
train  of  obsenration — prorided  the  occasion 
called  for  it.  But  as  he  could  not  hope  to 
riyal  his  right  rey.  Friend  in  eloquence,  he 
would  refer  to  the  only  point  now  before 
the  House.  Their  Lordships  had  acceded 
to  the  second  reading  of  a  Bill  which  re- 
pealed thirty  Acts  or  parts  of  Acts.  When 
he  opened  the  Bill  to  their  Lordships,  he 
stated  that  the  case  was  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  was  impossible  any  man  of  common 
understanding,  or  common  feeling,  could 
doubt  the  propriety  of  repealing  a  great 
number  of  those  Acts.  So  much  was  this 
felt  that  the  right  rey.  Prelate,  in  thai 
night's  debate,  obserring  upon  the  obser- 
yations  which  he  (the  Lord  Chancellor) 
had  made,  said  he  had  thrown  away  his 
e£f6rt8,  and  not  directed  attention  to  the 
strong  points  of  the  case,  but  had  layished 
a  great  deal  of  power  upon  the  part  of  the 
case  which  did  not  admit  of  doubt  or  dis- 
pute. He  had  therefore  the  admission  of 
the  right  rey.  Prelate  himself  that  many 
of  the  Acts  contained  in  the  Bill  ought  to 
be  repealed,  if  they  had  regard  to  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  right  legislation  ought 
to  be  conducted.  It  was  unnecessary  for 
him  to  recall  attention  to  the  particular  in- 
stances to  which  he  then  referred;  but  he 
would  mention  two.  If  any  person  pro- 
fessing the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Ire- 
land maintained  the  spiritual  or  ecclesias- 
tical authority  of  the  Pope,  he  was  liable 
for  the  third  offence  to  be  tried  for  high 
treason.  But  although  the  Legislature  of 
the  United  Kingdom  had  since  sanctioned 
those  opinions,  the  persons  professing  them, 
for  doing  that  which  their  religion  pre- 
scribed, were  liable,  for  the  first  offence, 
to  imprisonment  for  life,  for  the  second  to 
the  great  penalties  of  premunire,  and  for 
the  third  offence  to  trial  for  high  treason. 
Was  that  a  law  which  ought  to  remain  upon 
the  Statute  Book?  [The  Bishop  of  £x- 
ETBR :  This  law*  was  repealed  two  years 
ago.]  Before  interrupting  him,  the  right 
rey.  Prelate  should  haye  been  assured  that 
he  was  quite  correct  in  his  assertion.  As 
far  as  related  to  England,  two  of  those 
seyere  penalties  had  been  repealed  two 
years  ago ;  hut  so  far  as  related  to  Ireland 
they  were  all  in  force.  The  Bill  now  upon 
their  Lordships*  Table  repealed  the  Irish 
part  of  the  Act,  and  it  repealed  all  that  re- 
mained of  the  English.  He  would  giye 
give  only  one  more  instance  to  show  how 
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absolutely  necessary  it  was  that  they  should 
consent  to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
and  go  into  Committee,  notwithstanding  the 
eloquence  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate.  The  law 
as  it  stood  enacted,  that  if  any  person  was 
reconciled  to  the  See  of  Rome,  or  persuaded 
another  to  he  reconciled,  he  was  guilty  of 
offence  to  which  the  penalties  of  premunire 
attached,  imprisonment  for  life,  forfeiture 
of  all  his  property,  and  to  be  put  out  of  the 
pale  and  protection  of  law.  He  gave  these 
as  two  samples  out  of  the  thirty  Acts  and 
parts  of  Acts  which  it  was  the  object  of 
the  present  Bill  to  repeal.  Having  con- 
sented to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
whatever  opinion  their  Lordships  might 
entertain  as  to  the  clause  respecting  the 
supremacy,  or  respecting  bulls  from  the 
see  of  Rome,  even  if  they  concurred  in 
every  word  the  right  rev.  Prelate  had  said, 
how  was  it  possible  they  could  refuse  to  go 
into  Committee?  Was  it  not  throwing 
away  so  much  eloquence  on  the  part  of  the 
right  rev.  Prelate,  to  come  down  in  the  way 
he  had  for  the  purpose  of  showing  up  the 
power  of  the  Pope  and  his  insolent  assump- 
tion of  authority,  to  induce  their  Lordships 
to  forget  what  was  the  real  question  before 
the  House,  and  the  narrow  contracted  ques- 
tion to  which  he  had  called  attention  ?  He 
(the  Lord  Chancellor)  thought  he  had  said 
enough  to  induce  their  Lordships,  unanim- 
ously he  believed — for  perhaps  his  right  rev. 
Friend  would  be  a  convert — to  oppose  the 
Motion. 

The  Bishop  of  ST.  DAVID'S  wished  to 
make  a  few  remarks  upon  this  question,  as 
circumstances  had  prevented  him  from  at- 
tending in  his  place  upon  the  second  read- 
ing. He  was  anxious  to  take  that  oppor- 
tunity to  address  their  Lordships,  because 
he  did  think  that  this  measure  had  not 
been  met  on  the  part  of  the  right  rev.  Pre- 
lates sitting  in  that  part  of  their  Lord- 
ships' House  in  a  manner  that  he,  as  one 
of  them,  would  have  anticipated  or  wished. 
He  should  say  that  he  believed  the  im- 
pression had  gone  forth  to  the  country 
that  this  measure,  taken  as  a  whole,  had 
drawn  forth  indications  of  repugnance,  of 
aversion,  of  distrust,  and  of  alarm— or  at 
all  events,  of  anything  but  an  indication  of 
a  favourable  reception,  or  of  the  good 
wishes  of  the  bench  of  Bishops.  Now,  he 
thought  that  this  was  a  measure  which 
ought  to  be  received,  more  particularly  in 
that  part  of  the  House,  in  a  very  different 
manner — that  it  was  one  which  ought  to 
draw  forth  expressions  on  the  part  of  his 
right  rev.  Friends  of  satisfacuon,  of  mu- 


tual congratulation,  and  of  thankfulness  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government  for  having 
brought  it  forward.  And  his  reason  for 
saying  so  was,  that  although  it  professed 
to  relieve  persons  from  disabilities  to 
which  they  were  liable  in  consequence  of 
their  religious  opinions,  he  held  that  it 
was  not  more  a  relief  to  those  persons  than 
it  was  a  relief  to  the  Church  of  England. 
It  was  a  relief  to  one  party,  indeed,  from 
unjust  and  heavy  disabilities;  but  it  was  a 
relief  to  the  other  from  the  vetj  heavy 
load  of  obloquy,  of  odium,  and  of  shame, 
to  which  the  continuance  of  these  laws 
subjected  them.  And  so  strongly  did  he 
feel  this  to  be  the  case,  that  if  his  right 
rev.  Friend  at  the  Table  (the  Bishop  of 
Exeter)  had  himself  been  the  person  to  in- 
troduce the  measure,  however  they  might 
be  surprised  at  it,  there  would,  he  was 
sure,  be  few  men  in  the  country  found  to 
say  that  he  had  acted  in  a  manner  at  aU 
inconsistent  with  his  station  as  a  Prelate  of 
the  English  Church  in  doing  so.  With 
regard  to  this  measure,  he  believed  that 
no  one  would  say  that  the  repeal  of  these 
enactments  generally  was  not  in  some  de> 
gree  desirable.  He  was  free  to  admit  that 
there  was  a  great  difference  between  the 
enactments  generally  that  were  ptoposed 
to  be  repealed,  and  those  two  particular 
Statutes  to  which  the  questions  of  his  right 
rev.  Friend  at  the  Table  had  proposed  to 
the  Judges  had  reference.  As  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  enactments,  he  considered  that 
they  were  positively  unjust  and  iniquitous; 
that  they  never  ought  to  have  been  part  of 
the  law  of  the  land;  that  there  never  were 
historical  circumstances  which  would  justify 
such  cruel  and  wanton  violation  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject.  He 
would  not  say  that  the  circumstances  and 
the  times  in  which  those  enactments  were 
passed  did  not  afford  some  excuse  for 
them;  but  he  would  say  that  in  themselves 
they  were  such  enactments  as  needed  an 
excuse;  and  that,  taking  all  into  account, 
it  was  for  their  Lordships  now  to  deal 
leniently  with  the  prejudices  and  prineiploa 
involved  in  them,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
not  to  support  them  as  applicable  in  any 
way  to  our  own  day.  But  as  to  the  two 
particular  enactments  referred  to  by  the 
right  rev.  Prelate,  they  stood  on  very  dif- 
ferent grounds.  He  admitted  that  there 
might  have  been  reasons  in  former  timea 
to  justify  the  prohibition  under  severe  re- 
strictions of  the  introduction  of  papal  bulls. 
He  would  admit  that  if  tlie  (fovcmmcnt  of 
the  day  deemed  anch  a  measure  naceaaary 
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for  its  security  and  eafetj,  they  were  justi- 
fied in  introducing  it;  and  he  was  prepared 
to  make  even  a  still  larger  concession,  and 
to  say  that  there  would  he  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  the  hroad  principles  of  free- 
dom if  the  Government  of  this  day  thought 
proper  to  exercise  a  similar  control  over 
the  importation  of  these  papal  hulls  as  was 
enforced  hy  other  European  Governments. 
But  when  he  had  said  this  he  had  gone  as 
far  as  he  could  go.  He  could  not  sympa- 
thize in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  view 
taken  hy  his  right  rev.  Friend  at  the  Tahle 
on  this  important  question.  His  right  rev. 
Friend  looked  on  these  penal  clauses  as 
bulwarks  of  the  Constitution.  He  (the 
Bishop  of  St.  David's)  looked  upon  them 
in  no  such  light.  He  very  much  ques- 
tioned whether,  even  at  the  time  they 
were  enacted,  they  were  so  necessary  or  so 
expedient  as  the  right  rev.  Prelate  sup- 
posed them  to  be;  and  he  believed  that  if 
they  never  had  been  enacted,  the  people  of 
England  would,  notwithstanding,  be  at 
this  hour  enjoying  all  their  liberties  to  the 
same  extent  as  they  now  possessed  them. 
But  however  that  might  be,  he  would  say 
this,  that  the  circumstances  under  which 
these  Acts  had  been  adopted  had  passed 
away,  and  that  if  a  necessity  for  them  ex- 
isted at  all,  that  necessity  did  not  exist 
now.  And  here  he  might  be  permitted  to 
ask  what  were  the  force  and  efficacy  of 
what  they  called  papal  bulls?  Was  that 
force  and  efficacy  in  the  piece  of  lead  which 
was  attached  to  the  document  on  which  the 
bull  was  written  ?  Was  it  in  the  silken  or 
hempen  string  by  which  the  seal  was  at- 
tached ?  Was  it  in  the  contents  of  the  do- 
cument itself,  or,  to  drop  all  those  idle 
suppositions,  was  it  even  in  the  mind  and 
intention  of  the  Pope  who  made  and  pub- 
lished it  ?  Now,  he  was  then  coming  to  a 
point  in  which  he  supposed  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  disagree  entirely  from  his  right 
rev.  Friend,  for  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
seemed  to  think — ^and  indeed  it  had  been 
assumed  in  argument  not  only  by  him  but 
by  many  others — and  he  was  afraid  that 
it  was  a  very  prevalent  idea  out  of  doors 
— that  they  were  to  estimate  the  danger 
that  threatened  them  from  these  papal 
bulls  by  the  opinion  ^hich  the  Pope 
himself  entertained  of  his  own  power 
and  authority.  He  would  say  that  there 
could  not  be  a  more  unfounded  notion 
than  that  idea,  and  it  appeared  to  him 
that  all  the  examples  which  the  right  rev. 
Prelate  had  brought  forward  in  support  of 
his  argument  had  most  lamentably  fallen 


short  of  the  mark.  He  had  been  actually 
surprised  at  some  of  the  references  which 
the  right  rev:  Prelate  had  made  to  transac- 
tions in  modem  history,  with  a  view  to 
prove  his  proposition.  He  believed  the 
right  rev.  Prelate  had  referred  more  than 
once  to  the  transaction  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Na- 
poleon, and  to  the  authority  which  Pope 
Pius  VII.  exercised  when  he  changed  the 
state  of  the  whole  Gallican  Church,  depos- 
ing an  immense  number  of  bishops,  and 
transferring  their  allegiance  from  their  le- 
gitimate prince  to  the  usurper.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  Now  he  was  utterly  astonished 
that  such  a  fact  as  this  should  be  recalled 
to  their  Lordships*  recollection  for  such  a 
purpose  ;  for  if  there  were  any  proof  in 
modem  history  stronger  than  another  of 
the  low  state  of  degradation  to  which  the 
papal  power  had  fallen  in  modem  times, 
he  would  refer  to  this  as  the  instance. 
Why,  was  there  anything  in  history  moi'e 
palpable  or  notorious  than  the  extreme  re- 
luctance and  terror — ^he  might  say,  than 
the  horror — ^with  which  that  poor  old  man 
(of  whom  he  wished  to  speak  with  the 
greatest  veneration).  Pope  Pius  VII.,  had 
consented  to  yield  to  the  imperious  de- 
mands of  Napoleon,  and  lent  his  sanction 
to*  the  proceedings  then  contemplated  in 
France?  Or  was  there  any  Roman  Ca- 
tholic who  did  not  conceive  that  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Pope  had  never  been  more  de- 
graded than  when  he  was  forced  to  quit  his 
own  capital  and  go  to  Paris  to  attend  the 
ceremony,  and  to  place  the  crown,  not  on 
the  head — for  he  was  not  allowed  to  do 
that — ^but  into  the  hands  of  the  modem 
Charlemagne?  Could  they  look  to  any 
part  of  Europe  with  an  unprejudiced  eye, 
and  not  see  the  same  facts  continually  and 
universally  forced  on  their  observation  ? 
And  then  with  regard  to  the  instance 
which  the  right  rev.  Prelate  had  men- 
tioned that  night  of  the  allocution  of  the 
Pope  with  reference  to  Spanish  affairs,  he 
would  like  to  know  what  effect  had  that 
allocution  produced  in  Spain?  Or,  were 
they  to  take  any  instance  that  could  be 
stated  of  the  most  extravagant  assertion  of 
papal  authority,  he  would  like  to  know  in 
what  case  it  had  produced  any  effect  on 
the  country  to  which  it  related,  when  it 
happened  to  be  against  the  wishes  and  in- 
clination of  the  people  ?  He  had  asked  in 
what  the  force  or  efficacy  of  these  papal 
bulls  then  really  consisted  ?  It  did  not  lie 
in  the  parchment  or  in  the  lead,  or  in  the 
silk  or  hemp,  nor,  according  to  his  view,  in 
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the  mind  or  the  intention,  or  the  yiews  of 
the  Pope  who  affirmed  or  issued  it,  hut  he 
helieved  that  its  force  consisted  in  the 
minds  and  in  the  intentions  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  ;  and  therefore  it 
was  that  he  would  say,  as  long  as  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  population  of  this  country 
preserved  that  character  which  they  had 
now  maintained  for  centuries,  in  spite  of 
the  hardest  trials  to  which  any  class  of  men 
had  ever  heen  suhjected,  he,  for  one,  should 
feel  no  alarm,  supposing,  though  the  se- 
verest penalties  were  enacted  against  the 
importation  of  papal  hulls,  that  still  one  of 
these  formidahle  documents  should  hy  any 
sleight  of  hand  he  smuggled  into  this  coun- 
try, and  he  found  some  unlucky  morning 
affixed  to  the  gates  of  London  or  to  the 
walls  of  Buckingham  Palace— he  should 
feel  no  more  apprehension  of  danger  for 
the  liherties  of  the  people  under  such 
circumstances,  than  if  it  remained  still 
within  the  walls  of  the  Vatican.  It  was 
then  quite  clear  that  their  safety  never  de- 
pended on  the  mind  of  the  Pope,  hut  on 
the  intelligence  and  loyalty  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  of  this  country;  and 
the  more  confidence  they  reposed  in  that 
population,  the  hotter  grounds  would  they 
find  for  that  confidence ;  while  the  more  of 
suspicion  and  distrust  they  showed  towards 
them,  the  more  grounds  would  they  give 
for  entertaining  that  distrust  and  suspicion. 
He  did  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  under 
any  circumstances  that  class  of  persons 
would  ever  become  unfaithful  to  their  alle- 
giance, or  would  abandon  the  course  which 
they  had  hitherto  invariably  pursued  ;  but 
he  said  that  they  never  should  be  subjected 
to  the  necessity  of  making  such  triumphs 
of  duty  and  loyalty  ;  that  Uieir  honourable 
feelings  should  never  be  so  sported  with 
and  trampled  upon.  That  was  one  point 
to  which  the  right  rev.  Prelate  had  more 
particularly  addressed  himself;  but  there 
was  another  point  which  did  not  come  en- 
tirely under  the  same  head — the  enact- 
ment referring  to  the  extolling  and  setting 
forth  of  the  papal  supremacy.  There, 
again,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  differ  from 
bis  right  rev.  Friend,  because  he  conceived 
that  this  enactment,  even  if  not  unreason- 
able and  absurd,  ought  to  be  repealed  ; 
first,  as  being  utterly  useless,  and,  se- 
condly, as  bemg  flagrantly  unjust.  He 
maintained  that  if  this  enactment  were  to 
be  rigorously  acted  upon,  it  would  be  un- 
just, for  it  imposed  restrictions  on  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  that  would  not  be  felt  by 
any  other  persuasion  ;  and  he  also  thought 


that  no  ground  of  public  security  or  con- 
venience existed  which  required  such  re> 
strictions  to  be  imposed.  For  that  reason 
he  thought  it  to  be  unjust ;  and  he  be- 
lieved it  was  still  more  manifest  that  it 
was  useless.  Was  it  possible  to  restrain 
the  language  of  men  and  the  freedom  of 
the  people  to  this  extent  ?  Was  it  possi- 
ble that  if  these  opinions  were  entertained 
in  other  countries  they  would  not  also  be 
alluded  to  and  maintained  by  argument 
by  particular  individuals  here?  He  ob- 
served the  other  day  an  extract  in  a 
French  newspaper  that  he  thought  was 
a  very  sensible  observation.  It  was  in 
reference  to  something  which  was  supposed 
to  have  occurred  in  their  Lordships'  House* 
and  which  was  understood  to  have  fallen 
from  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  opposite 
(Lord  Brougham)  complaining  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  in  directing 
prayers  to  be  offered  up  for  the  converuon 
of  England  to  the  Roman  Catholic  rdigion. 
The  observation  was,  that  the  complaint  of 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  was  unreason- 
able, because  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  or  others  in 
this  country,  retaliating,  by  offering  up 
prayers  there  for  the  conversion  of  France. 
But  what  would  become  of  their  dignity 
and  honour  if  it  were  supposed  for  a  mo- 
ment that  the  safety  of  their  liberties  and 
Constitution  depended  in  such  a  miserable 
and  precarious  state,  that  they  were  in 
danger,  because  the  Pope  believed  he 
possessed  unbounded  spiritual  or  even  tem- 
poral power;  that  their  liberUes  and  Con- 
stitution were  in  danger,  because  the  Pope 
might  possibly  find  some  individual  to  set 
forth  and  extol  that  power?  And  yet, 
that  was  the  utmost  that  the  advocates  for 
the  continuance  of  that  Statute  could  go ; 
because,  if  anything  further  were  attempted, 
if  any  attack  were  to  be  made  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Queen,  then  it  was  not  denied 
that  the  common  law  of  the  land  was  suffi- 
cient to  ensure  the  punishment  of  the 
authors.  Therefore,  he  thought  on  this 
point  his  right  rev.  Friend  had  greatly 
mistaken  the  real  question  at  issue.  For 
his  own  part,  he  heartily  approved  of  every 
clause  of  this  Bill;  and  he  believed,  if  it 
had  a  fault,  it  was  that  it  did  not  go  far 
enough.  He  believed  that  still  more  might 
be  done  on  the  principle  of  this  Bill,  and 
done  with  safety,  to  give  relief  to  persona 
who  were  now  labouring  under  religions 
penalties  and  disabilities.  Ue  was  not* 
however,  called  upon  to  enter  further  into 
that  question  at  present,  though  he  thought 
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it  would  not  be  right  for  him  to  discufis  the 
question  without  Bome  allusion  to  it.  He 
was  persuaded  that  the  time  would  come, 
and  that,  too,  before  yery  long,  when  the 
Bubjeet  would  be  brought  under  their  Lord- 
ships' notice  again;  and,  whenever  that 
time  did  arriye,  he  hoped  their  Lordships' 
decision  would  be  grounded  on  an  impartial 
riew  of  the  real  grounds  of  the  case,  and 
that  they  would  not  be  influenced  by  the 
force  of  names,  by  popular  outcry,  or  by 
rhetorical  declamation ;  that  they  would 
look  to  the  people  accused,  and  to  the 
character  of  the  accusers,  axtd  that  they 
would  see  whether  these  accusers  were  not 
persons  who,  so  far  from  possessing  any 
legitimate  authority — so  far  from  deserving 
a  share  of  influence  and  character,  were 
not,  on  the  contrary,  persons  who  had 
proved  themselves  capable  of  conduct  much 
worse  than  that  which  they  imputed  to 
their  opponents — ^that  they  were  literary 
demagogues  who  had  been  pandering  to 
the  worst  passions  of  the  multitude— pro- 
stituting their  talents  and,  what  was  worse, 
their  stations  as  teachers,  to  the  vilest  ends 
•—that  they  had  been  degrading  the  most 
sacred  names  of  humanity,  of  philanthropy, 
and  of  freedom,  and  then  put  themselves 
forward  in  the  foremost  ranks  to  point 
public  indignation  towards  men  from  whose 
religious  sentiments  they  diflered. 

The  Bishop  of  OXFORD  said,  he  would 
not  trespass  on  their  Lordships'  time,  were 
it  not  for  some  words  that  had  fallen  from 
his  right  rev.  Friend  behind  him,  who 
had  just  sat  down,  of  which  he  felt  bound 
to  complain.  His  right  rev.  Friend  had 
stated,  that  the  just  and  liberal  measure 
which  was  now  before  them,  had  been  re- 
ceived coldly,  reluctantly,  and  unworthily 
by  his  right  rev.  Friends  around  him.  On 
their  behalf,  as  well  as  on  his  own,  he 
begged  entirely  to  reject  that  imputation. 
He  could  not  suffer  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
alone  to  claim — ^be  it  the  merit  or  be  it  the 
shame — of  welcoming  heartily  and  gladly 
the  measure  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord, 
which  he  thought  tended  to  relieve  the 
Statute-book  from  injurious  and  insulting 
penalties  which  he  and  they  regarded  as  a 
disgrace  to  it.  But  in  stating  this  as  his 
opinion — cmd  he  rejoiced  to  hear  it  assented 
to  by  his  right  rev.  Friends  around  him — 
while  he  claimed  for  themselves  this  amount 
of  liberality,  he  wished  to  go  on,  and  say 
that  there  were  other  parts  of  it  to  whicn 
he  objected,  and  which  he  thought  none  of 
the  arguments  of  his  right  rev.  Friend  had 
socoeeded  in  reaching.     Therefore,  while 


he  rejoiced  that  they  should  go  into  Com- 
mittee on  the  Bill — while  he  gave  the  mea- 
sure generally  no  cold  assent,  but  rejoiced 
heartily  in  the  passing  of  the  just  and  sa- 
lutary parts  of  it,  he  should  confess  that 
he  felt  staggered  when  he  came  to  some  of 
the  details.  He  felt  on  coming  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  measure,  that  there  were  still 
one  Q|[  two  objections  which  he  would  wish 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the  Wool- 
sack, and  other  noble  and  learned  Lords 
present,  would  endeavour  to  remove.  The 
second  matter  of  which  he  complained  in 
the  speech  of  his  right  rev.  Friend  would 
bring  him  at  once  to  those  objections.  The 
right  rev.  Prelate  had  stated,  that  he  not 
only  rejoiced  heartily  in  the  removal  of 
these  disabilities,  but  that  he  thought  it 
was  the  special  duty  of  the  right  rev.  Pre- 
lates to  rejoice  at  the  passing  of  the  mea- 
sure, because  it  was  setting  the  Church  of 
England  free  from  that  which  had  been  its 
great  opprobrium — ^the  contmuance  of  these 
disabilities.  That  argument  took  it  for 
granted  that  these  enactments  were  the 
work  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  de- 
nied that  proposition  entirely.  On  going 
back  to  that  Statute  of  Elizabeth,  when 
the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  was  re-estab- 
lished, they  would  find  that  every  bishop 
at  the  time  sitting  in  their  Lordships' 
House  had  divided  against  it,  because  they 
had  been  of  course  attached  to  Roman  obe- 
dience. The  measures  which  they  now 
proposed  to  repeal,  were  not,  in  point  of 
fact,  enacted  for  the  Church  of  England, 
but  for  the  State  of  England — a  most  im- 
portant distinction.  He  rejoiced,  he  re- 
peated, as  a  Member  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  as  an  Englishman,  to  see 
these  insulting  enactments  repealed;  but 
he  would  say,  that  the  Prelates  of  the 
Church  of  England  had  no  more  to  do  with 
it  than  any  of  their  Lordships.  The  Act 
was  a  civil  measure.  And  here,  he  should 
say,  that  it  was  a  strange  thing,  that  in 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  they  com- 
menced with  the  words  "  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  supremacy  of 
the  Crown  was  first  enacted.'  Why,  if 
these  Commissioners  had  looked  into  the 
matter,  they  would  have  found  that  from 
the  very  earliest  time  the  ancient  realm 
of  England  denounced  and  denied  the  right 
of  intermeddling  in  the  affairs  of  this 
country  on  the  part  of  any  foreign  State 
whatsoever.  That  was  an  assertion  of  na- 
tionality. They  had  been  told  the  other 
night  by  every  noble  and  learned  Lord  in 
the  House,  and  with  singular  strength  by 
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bis  noble  and  learned  Friend  opposite,  that 
it  was  in  consequence  of  the  bull  deposing 
Queen  Elizabeth  having  been  insultingly 
posted  up  in  this  city,  that  this  Act  had 
been  passed.  They  were,  to  be  sure,  told 
that  there  was  abundant  inherent  vigour  in 
the  common  law  of  England  to  deal  with 
such  manifest  acts  of  treason  as  that ;  but 
then  he  would  ask,  if  that  were  so,  for 
what  reason  was  this  Act  passed  ?  It  was 
this.  The  Pope  had  put  forth  his  claim 
to  these  unjust  powers;  the  English  people 
became  indignant;  and  their  greatest  states- 
men, including  Bacon  and  others,  consi- 
dered that  it  might  be  expedient  to  put 
forward  a  declaration  of  the  nationality  of 
this  land.  They  could  not  do  so  by  bulls, 
and  they  adopted  the  only  means  at  their 
disposal — they  passed  Statutes  declaring 
the  nationality  of  the  country.  These  were, 
therefore,  not  religious,  but  civil  and  na- 
tional enactments ;  they  were  counter- 
statements  of  nationality  in  opposition  to 
the  anti-national  pretensions  of  the  Pope. 
But  what  state  were  they  to  be  in  if  this 
enactment  was  now  to  be  repealed  ?  The 
Bill  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  pur- 
ported to  do  away  with  all  declarations  of 
nationality.  It  proposed  distinctly  to  allow 
thenceforth,  not  merely  to  connive  at  the 
ecclesiastical  power  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
within  this  realm  of  England.  It  proposed 
to  recognise  the  power  of  introducing  the 
Pope's  bulls,  and  to  legalize  the  authority 
of  the  Pope  in  this  country.  Was  he  not, 
therefore,  right  in  saying  that  the  nation- 
ality of  England,  as  put  forth  in  the  decla- 
ration that  no  foreign  Power,  State,  or 
potentate,  had  any  authority  within  these 
realms,  was  withdrawn  ?  In  fact,  the  Com- 
missioners felt  such  to  be  the  case,  for  they 
proposed  a  new  oath  of  allegiance  to  be 
taken  by  Roman  Catholics,  leaving  out  the 
declaration  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  neither 
had  nor  ought  to  have  any  civil  or  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction,  power,  or  authority  in 
this  realm.  But  how  would  this  Bill  leave 
the  question  ?  When  any  of  their  Lord- 
ships, or  any  other  person,  took  the  oath 
of  supremacy  in  future,  they  would  still 
have  to  swear  that  the  Pope  of  Rome  had 
not,  and  ought  not  to  have,  any  jurisdic- 
tion, civil  or  religious,  within  this  realm. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord,  therefore,  in- 
stead of  giving  them  a  half  measure,  should 
have  provided  for  this  grievance,  and  not 
have  left  every  one  who  took  this  oath  in 
future  to  swear  what  he  knew  to  be  a  false- 
hood. When  every  rational  man  took  the 
oath,  he  felt  it  to  mean  that  the  Pope  bad 
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no  such  power  by  any  law  or  constitution 
of  this  realm  ;  and  not  that  no  individuals 
in  the  country  admitted  the  existence  of 
^uch  a  power.  This,  however,  would  be 
the  case  no  longer,  for  by  this  Bill  the  au- 
thority of  the  Pope  in  spiritual  matters 
would  be  distinctly  allowed  by  law.  If  the 
Constitution  of  England  admitted  this 
power  of  thus  changing  the  terms  of  an 
oath,  when  it  did  not  apply  to  a  particular 
state  of  things,  why  did  not  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  bring  forward  a  measure  with 
the  oath  as  proposed  by  the  Commissioners, 
in  order  that,  whilst  he  was  legalizing  (as 
he  was  doing)  the  spiritual  power  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  in  this  country,  he  should 
not,  as  he  seemed  to  be  doing,  spread  a 
net  to  entangle  conscientious  men  ?  There 
would  be  multitudes  of  people  who  would 
say,  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  take 
the  old  oath  according  to  the  old  Constitu- 
tion. If  it  were  necessary  to  admit  by 
law,  instead  of  conniving  at,  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Pope,  he  (the  Bishop  of  Oxford) 
was  sure  that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
would  be  able  to  frame  -an  enactment  which 
would  exclude  the  evil  and  preserve  the 
good,  in  the  shape  of  a  solemn  national 
protest  against  the  authority  being  injuri- 
ously exercised.  His  right  rev.  Friend  had 
spoken  as  if  they  were  afraid  of  the  papal 
authority  spreading  again  over  this  country. 
Believing,  as  he  did,  that  the  whole  of  that 
power  had  been  constructed  on  a  faUacy 
and  on  falsehood  ;  and  reading  history  as 
he  had  done,  he  could  not  believe  that  the 
old  wells  of  error  were  going  to  rise  and 
overflow  them ;  and  he  had  therefore  no 
such  fears.  His  fears  were  from  a  very 
different  quarter.  He  feared  that  this 
might  be  bringing  in  latitudinarianism  and 
carelessness  as  to  all  belief — ^that  they  were 
but  opening  the  door  to  incredible  dangers 
when  they  believed  that  they  were  merely 
admitting  Romish  superstition. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  on  the  Woolsack  had  in  hia 
statement  so  unanswerably  replied  to  the 
speech  of  his  right  rev.  Friend  at  the 
Table  (the  Bishop  of  Exeter),  who  had 
taken  the  objections  to  the  law  points  on  a 
former  occasion,  that  he  should  only  waste 
their  Lordships'  time,  were  he  at  this  period 
of  the  debate  to  add  anything  to  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend's  arguments.  No  doubt 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  might  be  mooted 
in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  provided  it 
was  done  respectfully  to  the  Queen's  su- 
premacy, and  respectfully  to  the  ConsUtu- 
tion  of  these  realms  aa  by  law  established. 
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But  there  bad  been  a  material  cbange  witb 
respect  to  tbe  law  regarding  tbe  oatb  of 
Bupremacj  since  tbe  laws  affected  by  tbis 
Bill  were  passed.  Somewbere  about  fifty 
years  ago  tbe  law  respecting  tbe  compul- 
sory taking  tbe  oatb  of  supremacy,  by  all 
ibe  Queen's  subjects,  was  repealed  as  re- 
garded its  being  compulsory  to  take  it; 
and  in  1829  tbe  oatb  itself  was  materially 
altered,  and  tbe  Roman  Catbolic  people 
of  tbe  Empire  were  allowed  to  substitute 
tbe  oatb  as  it  now  stood :  tbe  words  *'  spi- 
ritual and  ecclesiastical"  remained  in  tbe 
oatb  to  be  taken  by  persons  not  Roman 
Catbobcs;  wbereas  Roman  Catbolics  ob- 
tained tbe  same  benefits  wbicb  formerly 
could  be  bad  by  taking  tbe  wbole  oatb,  upon 
taking  tbe  oatb  witb  tbe  words  *'  spiritual 
and  ecclesiasticar'  omitted.  If  tbe  words 
denying  tbe  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  su- 
premacy of  tbe  Pope  bad  been  left  in,  tbe 
Roman  Catbolics  could  not  bave  taken  tbe 
oatb.  His  noble  and  leanied  Friend  bad 
well  argued  tbat  it  was  not  illegal,  mucb 
less  penal,  for  any  one  temporarily  and 
inoffensively,  and  witbout  malicious  intent 
or  seditious  purpose,  to  moot  tbe  subject 
as  to  tbe  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  power 
of  tbe  Bisbop  of  Rome  witbin  tbis  realm. 
A  great  difficulty,  bowever,  bad  been  raised 
by  bis  rigbt  rev.  Friend  wbo  bad  last 
addressed  tbeir  Lordsbips.  He  felt  tbat 
tbere  were  weigbty  considerations  in  deal- 
ing witb  matters  of  conscience;  but  tbese 
points  were  not  dealt  witb  in  tbe  present 
measure  of  bis  noble  Friend,  for  tbis  BiU 
only  treated  of  tbe  penal  statutes  and 
enactments  now  existing.  He  felt  tbe 
fuU  force  of  tbe  statement  of  bis  rigbt 
rev.  Friend  (tbe  Bisbop  of  Oxford);  but 
be  must  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words 
as  to  tbe  dangers  apprebended  by  tbat 
rigbt  rev.  Prelate,  •  as  well  as  by  bis 
rigbt  rev.  Friend  at  tbe  Table  (tbe 
Bisbop  of  Exeter).  Tbe  arguments  of 
both  centered  in  tbe  consequences  wbicb 
migbt  follow  tbe  repeal  of  tbese  statutes 
as  regarded  tbe  oatb  of  supremacy.  There 
was  nothing  in  tbis  BUI  wbicb  prohibited 
them  from  protesting  against  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  Pope's  supremacy.  The 
laws  proposed  to  be  removed  from  tbe 
Statute-book,  and  more  especially  the  1st 
and  15tb  of  Elizabeth,  would  not  affect 
tbe  question  of  supremacy ;  for  the  matter 
stood  broadly  on  tbe  face  of  tbe  Statute, 
in  the  shape  of  the  declaration  of  tbe  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  as  to  tbe  ancient 
supremacy  of  the  Crown ;  it  did  not  profess 
to  want  anything  new,  and  the  Commis- 


sioners never  meant  to  say  tbese  Acts 
enacted  something  now  which  was  not  law 
before.  It  was  a  gross  error  to  suppose 
that  this  enactment  of  the  1st  of  Elizabeth 
was  a  declaration  of  supremacy  made  for 
tbe  first  time. 

The  Bishop  of  OXFORD  observed,  tbat 
he  bad  said  tbat  tbe  supremacy  had  then 
been  recently  re-established. 

Tbe  LORD  CHANCELLOR:  The 
words  of  tbe  title  of  the  enactment  were 
restoring  to  the  Crown  the  ancient  juris- 
diction over  the  estate  ecclesiastical  and 
spiritual. 

Lord  BROUGHAM:  Ofcourse  it  meant 
tbe  restoration  and  the  re-establishment  of 
the  supremacy  of  tbe  Crown  after  a  Popish 
reign.  In  this  respect  only  it  was  an 
establishment  of  the  supremacy.  The 
common  law  of  tbe  land  had  re-established 
it,  and  the  Statute  of  Elizabeth  merely 
declared  its  restoration.  The  enactment 
in  tbe  Statute-book  also  declared  that  the 
Pope's  supremacy  witbin  tbese  realms  was 
a  nullity.  The  enactment  was  a  declara^ 
tion  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  that 
the  supremacy  of  tbe  Crown  in  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  matters  vested  in  tbe  Crown 
by  tbe  common  law  of  tbe  land.  It  inferred 
that  tbe  Pope's  alleged  supremacy  was  a 
fiction,  a  dream,  a  fraud,  an  imposition, 
and  that  the  common  law  bad  always  de- 
clared tbat  tbe  Monarch  of  this  realm,  in 
all  causes  or  matters,  civil  or  ecclesiastical, 
was  supreme.  That  was  sufficient  for  him, 
witbout  continuing  these  penalties  on  the 
Statute-book.  His  rigbt  rev.  Friend  bad 
said  tbat  these  penalties  were  never  en- 
forced ;  but  where  such  penalties  were 
only  dormant,  they  were  often  warmed  into 
life  witb  some  sinister  view,  and  for  some 
malicious  and  bad  purpose.  His  rigbt 
rev.  Friend  at  the  Table  seemed  to  think 
that  somebody  or  other  meant  to  taunt 
him  for  the  line  of  argument  which  he  had 
adopted  on  tbe  present  occasion.  He 
could  assure  bis  rigbt  rev.  Friend  that  be 
bad  no  intention  of  doing  anything  of  the 
kind.  He  knew  full  well  if  be  attempted 
any  such  thing  be  should  get  tbe  worst 
of  it.  With  respect  to  the  continuation 
of  the  oath  of  supremacy,  tbe  words  left 
out  could  only  affect  Catholics,  for  they 
alone  believed  in  the  supremacy  of  tbe 
Pope.  If  he  bad  any  apprehensions  on 
this  subject,  which  he  had  not,  he  should 
feel  satisfied  when  be  considered  tbat  the 
allies  only  of  the  Pope  would  be  allowed  to 
leave  out  tbese  words;  but  a  good  Protes- 
tant, or  a  good  Presbyterian,  Uke  bis  noble 
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and  learned  Friend  (Lord  CampbeD),  for 
aught  that  he  knew  to  the  eontrary,  woold 
atiU  hare  to  take  thu  oath«  with  the  de- 
ckration  that  the  Pope  had  not  now  an j 
right  to  hare  an j  spiritnal  or  eeelesiafitieal 
snpremacj  within  this  reahn.  Thej  should 
f«colleet,  howerer,  there  were  some  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  the  subjects  of  the 
Queen  in  this  country,  and  in  Irehwd 
such  a  Urge  number  as  to  make  it  some 
millions  of  persons,  who  looked  to  his 
Holiness  at  Kome  as  their  spiritual  father 
and  lawful  ecclesiastical  superior ;  but  that 
was  not  all,  for  it  was  an  article  of  belief 
with  them,  that  they  must,  in  all  matters 
ecclesiastical,  implicitly  submit  to  the  au- 
thority of  their  spiritusl  father.  An  edict 
from  that  quarter  might  be  addressed  to 
this  realm,  or  to  a  particular  portion  of  the 
Queen's  subjects  who  believed  in  the  Pope's 
supremacy;  and  such  edict,  or  procbuna- 
tion,  or  bull,  or  rescript,  or  by  whaterer 
other  name  they  might  call  it,  they  were 
bound  to  accept,  and  were  bound  in  spirit 
and  in  conscience,  as  they  hoped  for  salva- 
tion, and  for  the  absolution  of  their  sins, 
to  beliere  that  although  they  mig^t  hope 
to  obtain  absolution  of  other  sins,  yet  if  they 
denied  in  word  or  action,  or  eren  in  thought, 
the  spiritual  authority  of  their  spiritual  fa- 
ther, they  never  could  hope  to  receive  ab- 
solution from  their  confessor.  For  his  own 
part,  he  denied  this  popecraft,  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  it  had  no  innuenoe  with  him. 
lie  did  not  say  that  the  law  enforced  on  all 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  Queen's  supre- 
macy in  matters  spiritual;  but  it  did  not 
prevent  those  who  believed  in' it  from  as- 
sisting in  it,  and  acting  upon  it.  In  his 
mind  it  would  be  better  that  the  words 
should  be  struck  out  of  the  Protestant  oath, 
as  well  as  out  of  that  taken  by  the  Catho- 
lics. He  would,  however,  leave  this  matter 
to  the  consideration  of  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  on  the  Woolsack,  who  was  a  much 
better  judge  of  the  subject  than  he  was. 
As  for  the  importation  of  Popish  bulls  or 
rescripts,  he  did  not  agree  in  the  pro- 
priety of  continuing  the  extravagant  en- 
actments on  this  subject,  which  this  Bill 
would  veiT  properly  repeal;  but  still  he 
thought  that  danger  might  accrue  from 
their  importation  if  there  was  not  some 
check.  lie  thought  that  it  was  a  great  ano- 
maly— a  grievous  anomaly — to  aUow  the 
orders  and  commands  of  a  foreign  poten- 
tate, addressed  to  most  obedient  slaves,  to 
bo  received  by  them  without  any  let  or 
hindrance.  This  was  not  the  case  with 
other  countries.     With  Austria  this  was 


not  the  case,  and  with  diat  power  there 
was  no  eoneofdat.     With  France  this  waa 
not  the  case  with  a  coneOTdal,  with  Naples 
without  a  concordat,  and  with  Poiti^psl, 
which  was  a  most  Catholie  eoontry,  with- 
out a  concordat.     In  all  these  eooatries 
they  refused  to  receive  or  to  allow  the 
publication  of  buDs  from  Rome,  without  the 
sanction  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities.    They  were  not  r^;arded  aa  tfaa 
worse  Catholics  for  this;  they  were  not  the 
worse  viewed  at  Rome,  for  aU  those  States 
received  the  nuncios  of  the  Pope.     He  did 
not  wish  that  this  should  be  done  by  saeh 
interference;   bat  he  thought  that  such 
bulls  should  have  the  sanction  of  ^  civil 
authorities  before  they  could  he  promul- 
gated or  considered  valid.     He,  perhaps, 
did  not   apprehend  that  there  was  any 
great  practical  danger  on  this  point;  but 
still    it    was    a   stnking   anomaly.      He 
(Lord  Brougham)  would,   before  he  sat 
down,  make  one  remark  upon  the  reply  of 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  (the  Bishop  of  St. 
David's),  to  the  observations  which,  on  a 
former  occasion,  he  (Lord  Bron^iara)  had 
made  relaUve  to  a  prayer  offered  up  in 
Paris  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  for  the 
conversion  frt^m  their  heresies  of  the  Eng- 
lish people.     He  had  said  that  the  oiering 
up  such  a  prayer  was,  to  say  the  leasts 
indecorous.    The  right  rev.  Prelate  did  not 
consider  it  so;  he  suggested  that  they  in 
England  might  retaliate  ;  but  though  this 
would  indeed  show  a  most  gratifying  mu- 
tual understanding  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, it  would  be  merely  praying  against 
one  another — a  very  useless  proceeding; 
and  it  was  not  at  all  improbable  that  preca- 
tion  might  eventually  assume  the  form  of 
imprecation.      They    actually  prayed    in 
England,  it  was  true,  on  one  day  in  the 
year  (on  Good  Friday),  for  the  conversionjof 
heretics;  but  thev  prayed  only  for  heretics 
generally;  while,  m  France,  they  had  prayed 
during  thirteen  days  for  the  conversion  of 
the  people  of  England,  byname,  from  their 
detestable  heresies  to  the  Popery  of  the 
people  of  France,      Suppose  that  every 
year  specific  forms  of  prayer  were  offered 
up  in  tnis  country  for  the  conversion  of  the 
people  of  France,  he  was  satisfied  that  it 
would  not  afford  any  satisfaction  in  that 
country.     It  might  be  all  very  well  to  talk 
of  heresy  and  such  other  matters;  but  the 
fact  was,  that  nothing  was  so  impolitic  aa 
the  truth  being  spoken  in  plain  terms  at  all 
times.     If  we  had  said  something  like  the 
same  thmgs  of  them  that  they  said  of  us, 
they  would  have  a  perfect  right  to  complain 
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of  tts,  as  he  complained  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris.  He  knew,  however,  that 
the  thing  had  arisen  from  an  error  and 
oversight  on  the  part  of  the  French  Go- 
vernment; and  he  had  no  doubt  that  it 
would  not  occur  again.  Before  he  sat 
down,  he  m^ht  observe  that  he  had  framed 
a  clause  which  he  should  bring  up  on  re- 
ceiving the  Report,  by  which  it  was  enact- 
ed that  no  bull  or  rescript  should  be  re- 
ceived OP  published  in  this  country,  with- 
out having  been  previously  communicated 
to  the  civil  authorities,  and  that  any  infrac- 
tion of  this  should  involve  the  party  in  a 
penaJty  of  501.  This  would  act  without 
taking  away  any  of  the  penalty  which  was 
attached  by  common  law  to  the  proceeding 
in  such  circumstances  Hb  made  it  be  recog- 
nized for  a  public  offence. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  said,  that  as  his 
opinion  had  been  much  alluded,  to  by  the 
right  rev.  Pr^ate  who  first  addressed  the 
House,  he  felt  called  upon  to  say  a  few 
words.  He  had  not  the  slightest  hesitation 
in  going  into  Committee  on  this  Bill ;  but 
he  must  repeat  what  he  said  on  a  former 
night,  that,  in  his  humble  opinion,  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the  Woolsack 
had  acted  very  injudiciously  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  conducted  the  reform  of 
laws,  the  existence  of  which  he  had  so 
much  deprecated.  When  framed  they  were 
intended  as  a  protection  of  the  Protestant 
religion  against  Papal  authority.  Some 
involved  the  infliction  of  penalties,  others 
imposed  the  taking  of  oaths.  Both  classes 
of  enactments  were  intended  for  the  same 
object,  and  these  Acts  of  Parliament  were 
all  in  one  class.  The  existence  of  these 
Acts  of  Parliament,  most  of  which  had  be- 
come obsolete,  was  pointed  out  to  the  at- 
tention of  Parliament  a  few  Sessions  ago, 
and  they  were  referred  to  the  consideration 
of  some  of  the  most  able  men  of  the  legal 
profession  to  draw  up  a  Report  on  the  sub- 
ject. At  the  head  of  them  was  his  learned 
Friend  Sir  Edward  Ryan,  formerly  Chief 
Justice  in  India,  than  whom,  for  high 
honour,  for  great  intelligence,  and  profound 
learning  in  the  law,  his  superior  was  not  to 
be  found.  He  believed  that  these  gentle- 
men got  through  their  labours  in  a  most 
able  and  satisfactory  manner.  In  Decem- 
ber last  they  framed  the  model  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament  on  this  subject,  which  they 
handed  over  to  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
on  the  Woolsack,  and  which  contained  both 
the  new  oaths  proposed  to  be  taken  in  lieu 
of  the  present  oaths,  and  also  the  new 
penalties.     From  what  he  could  judge  of 
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the  new  penalKes  and  new  oaths,  he  should 
have  wished  that  some  measure  should  at 
once  have  been  inh>oduced  respecting  them. 
He  was  satisfied  if  this  measure  passed  m 
its  present  form,  it  w6uld  be  most  imper^ 
feet ;  for  if  they  allowed  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy to  remain  as  it  now  was,  iit  would  be 
a  snare  to  tender  consciences,  and  would 
prove  most  injurious  ^to  many  persons. 
Though  this  was  his  opinion,  and  though 
he  thought  that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
would  have  done  well  to  have  yielded  to  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners,  yet  he  was 
bound  to  say  that  he  approved  of  both  parts 
of  the  Report,  and  cordially  supported  this 
Bill ;  yet  he  still  hoped  that  the  second  Bill 
would  be  brought  in  before  the  present  one 
was  finally  dispssed  of.  He  was  glad  the 
Bill  had  proceeded  so  far,  however,  as  it 
would  do  much  to  relieve  ^e  Statute-book 
from  many  Acts  which  were  a  reproach  tA 
the  laws  of  the  country;  and  although  ibe 
Legislatures  which  passed  them  might  have 
grounds  of  eJicuse  for  making  such  laws, 
yet  they  coidd  have  no  excuse  for  allowing 
them  to  remain  on  the  Statute-book. 

LoBD  STANLEY  said,  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  enter  into  a  discussion  at  length 
on  the  merits  of  the  measure,  which  as  far 
SA  he  understood  the  principle  or  details  of 
it,  should  have  his  cordial  su}^rt.  He 
could  not  let  it  pass  over  its  present  stage 
in  silence^  and  without  alluding  to.  the  mis- 
apprehension of  the  right  rev.  Prelate  who 
spoke  last,  which  mistake  appeared  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the  high  autiiority  of  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Brougham). 
As  he  understood  the  argument  of  the  right 
rev  Prelate,  and  of  his.  noble  and  lear;aed 
Friend,  it  was  that  we  had  adhered  up  to 
the  present  time  to  the  oath  of  supremacy 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  Members  of 
that  House,  and  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
Protestant  people  of  this  country ;  yet  that 
after  the  passing  of  this  measure  it  would 
be  impossible  for  any  man  with  a  safe  con- 
science to  swear  that  the  Pope  had  not  and 
ought  not  to  have  any  spiritual  or  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  in  this  realm.  With 
great  deference  to  the  right  hon.  Prelate, 
he  would  submit  whether  this  Bill,  should 
it  become  an  Act  of  Parliament,  would  in 
the  slightest  degree  affect  the  existing  law. 
[The  Bishop  of  Oxford:  No,  no!]  The 
right  rev.  Prelate  said  so  in  fact,  for  he 
stated  that  they  were  about  to  legalize  the 
spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope.  He  must 
say,  with  aU  respect,  they  were  going  to.do 
no  such  thing ;  for  after  the  passing  of  the 
Bill  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  would  re- 
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main  the  same,  and  woold  not  be  more  or 
lets  legalized  than  it  was  at  the  present 
moment.  At  present,  as  all  their  Lord- 
ships knew,  a  large  body  of  their  fellow 
subjects  were,  in  matters  spiritual  and  ec- 
clesiastical, bound  in  conscience  bj  the 
decrees  of  the  See  of  Rome.  If  the  inter- 
pretation put  upon  the  oath  was  to  be 
adopted,  every  onepf  their  Lordships  were 
as  much  guilty  of  perjury  at  present  as  after 
this  Bill  passed.  This  BiU  did  not  legalize 
any  matter;  but  it  took  away  certain  specific 
formalities  for  receiying  communications, 
innocent  in  themselves,  but  deemed  guilty 
because  they  came  from  the  See  of  Rome. 
If  there  was  anything  seditious  in  them,  or 
against  the  peace  of  the  Crown,  or  against 
the  civil  rights  of  the  subjects  of  the  Crown, 
the  fact  of  their  being  issued  from  Rome 
did  not  give  them  any  more  legal  authority 
or  impunity  after  the  Bill  passed  than  they 
had  now.  Nor  by  this  Bill  did  they  ac- 
knowledge any  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical 
authority  of  Rome,  which  the  oath  now 
rejected,  t^x  the  oath  must  mean  that  no 
foreign  potentate  had  by  right  any  spiri- 
tual or  temporal  authority  within  this  realm. 
They  did  not  question  the  spiritual  autho- 
rity of  the  Pope  over  any  one  in  this  coun- 
try; but  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  a 
declaration  by  oath — and  it  would  be  after 
the  passing  this  Bill  as  at  present — ^that 
there  was  no  law  in  this  country,  that  there 
was  no  law  now,  nor  ought  there  to  be  one, 
by  which  the  subjects  of  this  realm  were 
bound  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
the  Pope  in  matters  spiritual  or  ecclesias- 
tical. The  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of 
this  realm  might  resist  the  authority  of 
the  Pope;  and  if  any  Roman  Catholic  der- 
^man,  by  a  bull,  or  rescript,  attacked  any 
Roman  Catholic  subject  of  the  Crown,  the 
law  would  step  in,  and  would  protect  the 
right  of  any  person,  and  would  give  dam- 
*g^  against  the  priest  making  such  attack. 
There  were  many  instances  which  he  could 
cite  in  which  the  law  had  stepped  in  and 
protected  the  rights  of  the  people.  Indeed, 
within  the  last  few  months  a  conviction  of 
this  kind  took  place  in  the  county  of  Cavan. 
In  this  instance  a  priest  had  excommuni- 
cated ftt)m  the  altar  a  Catholic  layman, 
who  appealed,  not  to  the  Pope,  but  to  the 
civil  jurisdiction  of  the  country,  which  gave 
to  the  layman  damages  against  the  priest. 
That  was  what  was  meant  by  saying  that 
the  Pope  had  not  any  right  to  have  civil 
or  spintnal  jurisdiction,  and  this  was  not 
altered  by  the  BiU.  He  did  not  see  that 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the  Wool- 


sack ought  to  be  charged  with  unfairness 
because  he  had  postponed  his  proposition 
for  altering  the  law  on  this  subject,  whUe 
he  introduced  this  measure  for  sweeping 
away  obsolete  penalties.  If  this  was  an 
alteration  of  the  law,  and  he  had  kept  back 
the  difficult  question  as  to  the  oath  of  su- 
premacy for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an 
advantage  bypassing  this  Act  which  would 
make  it  necessary  to  change  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  there  might  be  some  ground 
for  it.  He  was  sure,  however,  that  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  would  shrink  fiY>m 
the  imputation  of  dealing  so  unfairly,  and 
no  one  would  condemn  such  conduct  more 
than  himself.  He  certainly  thought,  if 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  were  justified  in  his 
premises,  he  would  nave  been  justified  in 
bis  conclusions ;  but  beUeving  he  was  in 
error,  he  (Lord  Stanley)  thought  he  would 
be  forgiven  for  stating  his  reasons  for  dis- 
senting from  those  premises,  and  not  agree- 
ing in  those  conclusions. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  observed 
that  the  Act  contained  a  fuU  and  copious 
declaration  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown; 
what  alteration,  then,  was  made  in  the  law 
by  the  repealing  the  penalties? 

The  House  then  went  into  Committee, 
and  agreed  to  the  clauses  of  the  Bill,  with 
the  exception  of  three  opposed  clauses, 
which  were  reserved  for  future  considera- 
tion. 

The  House  adjourned  about  a  quarter 
past  Nine  o*clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  May  15,  1846. 

MnroTBc]    PoBuc  Bilm.-~1*-  County  Ratcii   VlieoaBt 
Hsrdinge'i  Annuity  (No.  f) ;  ConTiets. 

3*-  and  pMtcd.  Corn  Inportation. 
PsTiTioitt  PnusNTCo.  By  Mr.  O^Conndl,  ftom  lnh»* 
Mtanti  of  Um  City  oT  Cadid.  praying  the  House  to  ofdtr 
tht  Immediate  Releaie  of  William  Smith  aBrlen,  Eiq. 
—By  Mr.  OlbMD  Cialg,  ftom  the  Flee  Plertiylwy  of 
Edlnbuifh,  enmpiainiDf  at  ReAnal  to  grant  Slim  far 
Churehcs  to  tlie  Free  Church  In  Sootl«nd.~By  the  Earl  of 
Anindel  and  iiurrey,  from  Secular  Clagymcn  and  Lay- 
men of  theToim  oT  LaanUngtao  and  itt  Vkinlty,  prote- 
■lag  the  Roman  CathoUe  Religion,  and  hy  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert,  from  Inhabitant!  of  Wardour  and  Its  Vidnlty, 
lirnHfiiig  the  Roman  Catholic  RcUgion.  in  Ibvourof  the 
Rom«i  CathoUe  Relief  BilL—By  Mr.  Sidney  Hertart, 
ftom  Inhafaitantt  of  the  Town  of  Wexfiirdaod  In  Viein. 
Ity,  fi>r  pvoridiQg  ChaplahM  for  Roman  Catholic  Soldieni, 
—By  Mr.  Joeeph  Balky,  ftom  the  Rercrand  the  Dean  Rural 
and  Cleigy  of  the  Southern  DivWoa  of  the  Deanery  of 
Frame,  and  by  Mr.  Burroughei.  from  the  Veooable  the 
Archdeacon  and  Reterend  the  Cleigy  of  the  Arahdeaeonry 
of  NorlMk.  i^aiMt  the  Union  of  die  Sem  of  St.  Ami* 
and  Bangor,  but  providing  Ibr  the  Immediate  Appoint- 
ment of  a  Biihop  to  the  newly  erected  See  of  Manchorter. 
—By  Colonel  Arbuthnott,  from  NoUemen.  Owners  and 
Oeevplenof  L«id«aDdoihmBtaim«edta  iheCnlUvn* 
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tioD  Of  LMd  ill  theCoutitiai  of  Kiaoinlbia  nd  Fofte, 
■od  by  Lord  Gaotfo  BmUock,  fhMn  George  V.  Drury, 
Sbotorer  Park,  nau  Oxford,  against  tlie  propoied  GoTem- 
meBt  Meanue  ropeecing  Cosloina  and  Com  Imixniatioa. 
By  GeMnd  Moniaoa,  from  Ownen  of  oettain  Steam  Boafei 
plying  on  the  RiTer  Fortli,  betwixt  StirUog,  AUoa,  Kin- 
oardine,  and  Granton.  praying  tliat  all  Expenses  for  the 
Etecdon  and  llahiteoanoe  of  Mghthouaes,  Floating 
Buoya,a9B4  Daaeops  on  the  Coasts  oT  the  Unified  Kingdom, 
aliould  heoeeforth  be  defrayed  out  of  the  Public  Reve- 
nue—By Mr.  Baskerville,  and  Mr.  Halsey,  from  Ledbury, 
Bishop  Stortibrd,  and  Hltehin  Poor  Law  Unions,  for  ra> 
Uag  Ownen  of  Small  Tenemssts  to  the  Poor  Rates  in 
lieu  of  OoeuplerB. — By  Mr.  Gibson  Craig,  from  Lord  Pro- 
vost, Magbtrates.  and  Coundl  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh, 
tai  favour  of  the  Art  Unions  Bill.— By  Sir  Henry  Winston 
Barron,  from  Chairman,  Viee-Presidettt,  and  Members  of 
the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Ireland,  for  Alteration 
of  the  Drainage.  &c.  (Ireland)  Bill.— By  Mr.  Thomas 
Dunoombe,  from  InhaUlants  of  the  Vale  of  Leven.  and 
from  Peoplejif  Hyde,  in  Public  Meeting  assembled.  Joseph 
Wood.  Chairman,  for  Limiting  the  Hours  of  Labour  in 
Factories  to  Ten  In  the  Day  for  Five  Days  in  the  Week, 
and  Eight  on  the  Saturday.— By  Mr.  Masterman,  fhxn 
Ropemakers  in  London  who  use  Steam  Power  at  dieir 
Works,  for  Exempting  the  Ropemaking  Trade  from  the 
Operation  of  the  Factories  Act. — By  Mr.  Bowes,  Mr. 
Evans,  and  Mr.  Limg,  flrom  a  number  of  places,  for  Re- 
peal or  Alteration  of  Lunatics  Act  and  Lunatic  Asylums 
and  Pauper  Lunatics  Act— By  Captain  Pechell,  from 
Ratepayers  of  the  Parish  of  Winkfldd,  respecting  the 
Operation  of  the  Poor  Law  in  their  Parish.— By  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, tmm  Inhaliitants  of  the  Town  of  Deptford,  for 
Repeal  or  Alteration  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act — 
By  Mr.  Ainsworth,  from  Ofllcers  oonnected  with  the  Ad- 
ministratkm  of  the  Poor  Laws  in  the  Bolton  Union,  for  a 
Superannuation  Fund  for  Poor  Law  Office^. — By  Mr. 
Pouleft  Scrope,  from  Inhabitants  of  Ballingarry  Parish 
and  Disttict,  suggesting  Measures  fbr  Poor  Relief  In  Ire- 
land.— By  Lord  Rendlesliam,  flrom  Inhabitanliof  the  Town 
and  Borough  of  Bcoeles,  and  by  Mr.  Wilshere.ftom  Guar- 
dians of  the  Poor  of  the  Parish  of  Great  Yarmouth,  for 
Alteration  of  the  Poor  Removal  Blll.^By  Lord  S^mour, 
from  Inhabitanti  of  tlie  Borough  of  Totnes,  for  the  Adop- 
tion of  Measures  for  the  Suppression  of  Promiscuous  In- 
tercoune.— By  Mr.  Thomas  Duncorobe.  from  James 
Clephan,  of  18,  Warwick  Street,  Chailog  Cross,  in  the 
City  of  Westminster,  §at  Inquiry  Into  his  Plan  respecting 
MetropoliUn  Railways.— By  Mr.  Botfield.  tnm.  Magis- 
trates. Clergy.  Gentry,  Merchants.  Tradesmen,  and  other 
Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Ludlow,  in  Ikvour  of  the  Sal- 
mon Fisheries  BUI By  Mr.  Wilshere,  fhmi  Guardians  of 

the  Poor  of  the  Parish  of  Great  Vermouth,  for  Alteration 
of  Law  of  Settlement. 

EAST  INDIA  COMPANY'S  ANNUITIES  TO 
VISCOUNT  HARDINGE  k  LORD  GOUGH. 

Mr.  HOGG  roso  to  ask  leave  to  intro- 
duce two  Bills  to  authorize  the  East  India 
Company  to  grant  annuities  of  5,000^  and 
2,000/.  per  annum  respectiyely  to  Viscount 
Hardinge  and  Lord  Gough,  for  their  recent 
brilliant  services  in  the  East  Indies.  He 
hoped  no  obstacle  would  be  placed  in  the 
way  of  forwarding  those  measures. 

Sir  R.  peel  said,  that  so  far  from 
throwing  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their 
progress,  he  would  do  eyeiything  in  his 
power  to  hasten  them  forward. 

Mb.  HUME  wished  to  know  when  an 
opportunity  would  be  given  of  discussing 
the  merits  of  the  Bills  for  granting 
Peerages  to  Lords  Hardinge  and  Gongh, 


because  it  might  happen  that  those  Bills 
might  pass  at  a  late  period  of  the  night, 
without  an  opportunity  being  afforded  of 
discussing  them  at  all.  He  wished  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  making  some  remarks 
respecting  them,  because  he  had  an  ob- 
jection to  grant  pensions  to  persons  whose 
descendants  would  be  unable  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  the  Peerage,  and  because 
the  time  had  come  when  they  ought  to  re- 
quire Her  Majesty  not  to  grant  Peerages 
which  must  be  kept  up  at  the  expense  of 
the  country.  With  all  due  deference  to 
the  House,  he  must  say  that  he  thought 
this  plan  of  granting  Peerages  with  an- 
nuities for  two  or  three  lives,  and  then 
leaving  those  -upon  whom  the  honour  had 
descended  destitute,  was  a  reprehensible 
practice,  and  ought  at  once  to  be  abro- 
gated. In  the  case  of  Lord  Gough,  for 
instance,  the  sums  of  money  conferred 
upon  him  would  not  last  longer  than  the 
ordinary  duration  of  two  lives,  because  he 
was  advanced  in  years.  He  urged  the  same 
arguments  several  years  ago,  in  the  case 
of  Lord  Keane;  but  he  was  opposed  to  the 
House,  and  was,  therefore,  unsuccessful. 
He  repeated  that  he  considered  the  time 
had  arrived  when  the  Government  ought  to 
consider  whether  it  was  politic  to  grant 
titles  when  there  was  no  property  to 
maintain  ^them;  for  wherever  tlus  was  done 
they  had  the  Peer  and  his  family  quartered 
upon  the  public,  and  there  was  no  getting 
rid  of  him  or  his  progeny  for  generations. 
He  did  not  wish  to  particularize  indivi- 
duals; but,  if  they  created  an  aristocracy, 
it  ought  not  to  be  maintained  by  the  public 
purse.  It  was  true  the  customs  of  the 
countiy  precluded  them  from  following  any 
avocation  by  which  they  could  maintain 
themselves,  but  it  did  not  preclude  them 
from  getting  feunilies.  He  thought  it  was 
really  a  question  for  the  House  to  take  up 
— ^whether,  when  Peerages  were  proposed 
to  be  conferred  on  individuals  who  had  not 
the  power  of  supporting  them,  and  which 
would  consequently  have  to  be  supported 
at  the  expense  of  the  countiy,  it  was  poli- 
tic to  grant  them.  It  was  the  system  he 
complained  of,  and  not  the  individuals. 
He  hoped,  however,  that  the  House  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  discussing  the  Bills 
by  daylight  and  not  at  the  dead  of  the 
night,  when  the  House  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  give  due  attention  to  the  matter. 
Sm  R.  PEEL  said,  that  considering 
Lord  Gough  had  recently  gone  through 
four  gallant  battles,  it  was  rather  hard  for 
the  hon.  Gentleman  to  say  that  his  life 
X2 
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wu  not  worth  a  year's  purchase.  Bat, 
as  to  the  Bills  which  were  to  he  hrought 
in,  he  would  endeavour  to  afford  every  op- 
portunity for  their  due  consideration.  It 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  Government  that 
BiUs  of  that  nature  were  hrought  forward 
at  midnight.  As  to  the  ohservations  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  he  could  not  admit  the 
truth  of  his  assertion  that  Peerages,  which 
had  heen  created  for  puhlic  services,  were 
generally  dependent  upon  the  puhlic.  In 
almost  every  instance  the  families  of  per- 
sons raised  to  the  Peerage  had  heen  pos- 
sessed of  means  adequately  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  their  rank  and  position. 

Leave  given.  Bills  hrought  in  and  read 
a  first  time. 

POST  OFFICE. 

Mr.  CARDWELL  moved  that  the 
House,  at  its  rising,  do  adjourn  to  Monday. 

Mb.  T.  S.  DUNCOMBE  seeing  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  the 
Treasury  in  his  place,  wished  to  ask  him  a 
question  with  reference  to  inquiry  into  the 
Post  Offlco  abuses  he  had  lately  brought 
undor  the  consideration  of  the  House.  He 
had  been  given  to  understand  that  the 
speech  ho  made  on  a  reoopt  occasion  had 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Peacock, 
the  Solicitor  to  the  Post  Office,  to  inquire 
into  tho  charges  which  it  contahied,  not- 
withstanding It  had  been  stated  that  they 
wore  groundless.  He  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther his  information  were  correct  or  not. 
He  understood,  also,  that  some  of  the 
letter-carriers  were  taken  before  Mr.  Pea- 
cock to  be  examined,  touching  those 
charges,  but,  upon  asking  for  a  pledge  to 
be  held  harmless  if  they  told  the  truui,  it 
was  refused.  The  inquiry  was  one  which 
ought  to  be  conducted  m  such  a  manner  as 
to  give  satisfaction  to  the  public.  He 
wished,  therefore,  to  know  whether  the 
hon.  Gentleman  would  have  any  objection 
to  produce  the  evidence  which  was  taken, 
and  to  inform  the  House  of  the  result  of 
tho  inquiry. 

Mr.  CARDWELL  said,  that  in  reply  to 
the  question  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  he 
would  confine  himself  to  an  explanation  of 
the  course  which  had  been  pursued.  The 
Postmaster  General  being  desirous  to  have 
a  full  investigation  into  the  whole  question 
connected  with  the  sub-sorters,  had  con- 
sidered it  judicious  that  the  inouiry  should 
be  conducted  by  gentlemen  who  were  not 
connected  with  the  Post  Office  depart- 
ment, and,  therefore,  he  had  appointea  the 
solicitor  of  the  Post  Office  to  conduct  the 


investigation.  At  first  the  president  of 
the  inland  department,  and  the  inspector 
of  the  sub-sorters  had  been  present  during 
the  examination  of  the  letter-carriers;  bat 
as  some  of  the  witnesses  had  objected  to 
the  presence  of  those  persons,  they  had 
subsequently  been  examined  in  their  ab- 
sence. In  the  present  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, however,  it  must  be  obvious  to 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  that  he  could  give 
hkn  no  further  information.  The  result  of 
the  inquiry  should  be  made  known  imme- 
diately after  its  termination. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  subject  then  dropped. 

CORN  IMPORTATION  BILI^ADJOURNED 
DEBATE— <THIRD  NIGHT). 

The  Motion  for  the  Adjourned  Debate 
having  been  read, 

Mr.  COLQUH43UN  said,  after  the  foU 
discussion  the  subject  had  received,  he  was 
aware  he  could  add  nothing  new  to  the 
arguments  advanced  against  the  measure 
by  his  hon.  Friends.  He  feared,  however, 
that  those  arguments,  able  and  powerful 
as  they  were,  would  not  succeed  in  chang- 
ing the  resolution  of  the  House.  Though 
he  could  not  alter  the  de^sion,  still  he  was 
entitled  to  appeal  to  the  House  to  consider 
whether  the  great  change  would  really  be 
advantageous  to  the  country.  The  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn  had  asked  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  as  to  the  probable  de- 
crease of  price  which  would  be  caused  by 
the  measure  now  under  consideration  ;  and 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  said  he  was  not 
prepared  to  say  that  the  price  of  wheat 
would  fall  lower  than  35s.  [Sir  R.  Peel 
intimated  his  dissent.]  Well,  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  was  represented  as  having 
made  that  statement.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  referred  to  the  year  1835, 
when  the  price  of  wheat  was  39f .  id. 

Sir  R.  PEEL:  I  beg  leave  to  tell  the 
hon.  Gentleman  what  I  did  say.  I  was 
asked  what  I  thought  would  have  been  the 
price  of  com  in  1835,  supposing  a  free 
trade  in  grain  had  then  existed.  I  said,  "  I 
am  not  prepared  to  admit  that,  suppposing 
for  some  years  preceding  there  had  been  a 
free  trade  in  grain,  corn  would  have  been 
below  39#.  4dr 

Mr.  COLQUHOUN:  It  was,  then, 
quite  evident  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
apprehended  that  the  price  of  wheat  under 
a  system  of  free  trade  might  fall  as  low  as 
it  was  in  1835.  But  the  circular  of  the 
Anti-Com-Law  League  stated  that  wheat 
would  bo  laid  down  at  the  doon  of  tho 
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manufacturers  at  30s.  per  quarter.  These 
statements  had  caused  the  preyailing  opin- 
ion of  the  country — ^for  he  admitted  that  it 
was  the  prevailing  opinion — in  favour  of 
free  trade  ;  but  if  these  statements  were 
true,  he  contended,  that  from  such  a  state 
of  things  great  suffering  and  misery  must 
necessarily  be  caused  in  this  country. 
Take  the  years  1835  and  1836,  in  which 
the  prices  of  corn  had  been  at  the  low 
prices  likely  to  be  prevalent  under  a  sys- 
tem of  free  trade.  The  historian  of  these 
years  was  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Anti-Com-Law  League.  [Mr.  Cobden: 
No;  it  is  another  Mr.  Wilson  who  is 
Chairman  of  the  League.]  He  was  sure, 
however,  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Stock- 
port would  admit  the  talents  of  Mr.  Jas. 
Wilson,  who  was  an  advocate  of  the  opin- 
ions entertained  by  the  hon.  Member  lum- 
self,  and  would  willingly  accept  his  de- 
scription of  the  effects  produced  by  the  low 
prices  of  those  years.  Well  then,  Mr. 
Wilson  had  said  that  in  those  years  there 
had  been  great  agricultural  depression, 
great  manufacturing  prosperity  for  a  time, 
fearful  and  unnatural  competition  as  the 
consequence  of  such  prosperity— and  then 
the  reaction  of  misery  and  distress.  Such, 
too,  would  be  the  effects  produced  by  the 
low  prices  of  free  trade.  [Sir  James 
Graham  :  Hear,  hear.]  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  cheered  ironically,  and  by  that 
cheer,  he  meant  to  say,  that  prices  under 
free  trade  would  not  be  low.  But  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  must  take  one  line  of 
argument  or  the  other.  If  prices  were  not 
low,  if  bread  were  not  cheap,  where  was 
the  benefit  of  this  measure?  Where  was 
the  good  conferred  upon  the  poor  man  ? 
Where  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  hopes  and 
prophecies,  and  promises  of  the  League  ? 
It  had  been  said  that  although  there  might 
be  no  fall  in  prices,  there  would  be  stability 
— that  prices  would  be  firm,  that  trade 
would  be  regular,  and  that  a  guarantee 
would  exist  against  the  high  prices  under 
which  the  country  had  suffered.  Now,  he 
believed  that  hope  to  be  perfectly  visionary, 
and  that  stability  of  price  would  be  the  last 
thing  to  expect  from  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws.  And  he  would  state  the  grounds 
on  which  he  had  formed  that  opinion.  The 
average  importation  of  wheat  was  now  rather 
more  than  1,000,000  quarters.  He  would 
assume  the  average  importation  in  future 
to  be  4,000,000  quarters,  as  the  ordinary 
supply.  The  average  produce  of  wheat  in 
this  country  was  16,000,000  quarters,  and 
the  4)000,000  quarters  of  foragn  com 


added  to  that  would  make,  altogether,  a 
regular  supply  of  20,000,000  quarters. 
What  was  the  experience  of  former  years  ? 
Mr.  Tooke,  the  able  statist,  a  gentleman  of 
great  mercantile  experience,  said  that  the 
harvest  of  1834  was  a  harvest  in  excess 
over  the  ordinary  harvest  to  the  extent  of 
one-fourth,  and  that  was  the  cause  of  the 
low  price  in  1835.  In  1838,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  the  harvest  was  defi- 
cient to  the  extent  of  one-fourth.  Now, 
supposing  the  average  to  be  20,000,000 
quarters,  and  there  should  be  an  excess  of 
one-fourth,  the  supply  would  amoimt  to 
25,000,000  quarters,  because  the  same 
causes  which  affected  the  harvest  in  this 
country  would  affect  the  harvests  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic.  Now  a  supply  of 
25,000,000  quarters,  instead  of  20,000,000 
quarters,  must  depress  the  price  most  enor- 
mously ;  and  in  lo54,  if  the  same  causes 
should  coincide  in  favour  of  an  extraordi- 
nary harvest,  prices  would  be  depressed  in 
a  ruinous  degree.  The  same  thing  would 
happen  which  happened  in  1834.  The 
farmers  would  be  restricting  the  cultivation 
of  wheat ;  the  farmer  abroad  would  also 
diminish  his  cultivation,  and  then,  in  the 
following  year,  there  would  be  a  restricted 
supply.  Then,  if  there  should  be  a  defi- 
cient harvest,  as  in  1838,  the  prices  would 
advance  as  enormously  as  they  did  at  that 
time.  The  oscillation  would  be  very  great, 
and  the  prices  would  be  ruinous  to  the  far- 
mer at  one  time,  and  at  another  ruinous  to 
the  manufacturer  and  the  labourer.  When 
it  was  said  that  if  more  com  was  brought 
in  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  la- 
bourer, he  begged  to  ask  what  had  been 
the  result  since  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century  ?  Was  he  better  off  with  an 
ample  supply  of  com  than  he  was  twenty 
years  ago  ?  If  there  was  more  com  there 
were  more  mouths,  the  population  would 
be  increased,  and  the  proportion  and  dis- 
tribution would  be  the  same  as  at  present, 
and  wages  would  undergo  no  alteration. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had 
made  some  remarks  that  were  not  quite  fair 
considering  the  position  he  hadlong occupied 
with  respect  to  the  agricultural  interest ; 
he  said  that  agriculture  had  not  thriven 
under  the  old  system.  No  one  could  doubt 
that  agriculture  had  improved  in  this  coun- 
try more  than  anywhere,  and  at  this  mo- 
ment we  occupied  a  position  in  that  respect 
higher  than  any  other  country  in  the  world 
except  Belgium.  This  country  fed  a 
larger  number  of  mouths  per  square  mile 
than  any  country  in  Europe^  except  BeK 
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its  own 
150 


soil.      In 


per  square 
In   France  14 


fium,  and  that  from 
'ranee  the  numher  was 
mile  ;  in  England  230. 
bushels  were  grown  on  the  acre,  in  Eng- 
land 28.  And  while  in  France  the  prices 
of  meal  and  grain  had  been  steadier,  the 
price  of  grain  in  this  country  had  been 
ffraduallj  declining  for  the  last  thirty  years. 
If  the  right  hon.  Baronet  considered  it  right 
to  change  the  present  system,  let  him  not 
do  it  by  maligning  the  agriculture  of  the 
country.  There  was  no  country  in  the 
world  which  presented  such  an  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  agriculture,  and  which 
exhibited  such  an  extent  of  continued  and 
patient  industry.  But  it  was  said  the  al- 
teration in  the  Com  Laws  would  produce  a 
wonderful  improvement  in  trade,  and  that 
our  manufactures  would  obtain  a  greater 
development  than  ever.  Now  let  him 
caU  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
actual  fact.  Since  the  year  1815, 
nearly  8,000,000  had  been  added  to 
the  population  of  the  country;  and  on 
the  lowest  scale  of  estimate  our  manufac- 
turing produce  must  have  increased  at  the 
rate  of  64,000,000?.  ayear.  The  agricul- 
tural industry  of  the  country  had  supplied 
the  home  market,  and  it  was  that  on  which 
the  manufacturers  mainly  depended.  But 
it  was  said  that  the  great  advantage  was  to 
arise  from  the  foreign  market.  In  1815, 
the  exports  were  52,000,000^,  and  last 
year  they  were  only  58,000,000Z.  He 
was  aware  that  the  bulk  of  the  manufac- 
tures had  greatly  increased  since  the  for- 
mer period;  and  that  the  shipping  and 
other  interests  had  been  consequently  be- 
nefited, but  there  had  not  been  proportion- 
ate benefit  to  the  labourer.  He  would  ask, 
also,  how  much  our  Colonies  had  contri- 
buted to  that  increase  in  the  value  of  goods 
sent  abroad.  The  colonial  trade  was  now 
about  14,000,0002.  a  year,  and  had  nearly 
trebled  in  amount  since  the  end  of  the  war. 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  present 
measure  on  the  colonial  interests?  Did  the 
manufacturers  expect  that  the  colonial  mar- 
kets woidd  be  in  the  same  position  after 
the  passing  of  the  present  measure  as  they 
now  were?  Did  they  think  that  they  would 
ttill  continue  to  have  in  the  West  India 
and  Canada  markets  a  protective  duty  of 
15  per  cent  ?  [Mr.  Cobden  :  No.]  The 
hon.  Member  for  Stockport  said  no.  What, 
then,  would  be  the  consequence  ?  Mr. 
Greg,  in  speaking  the  other  day  on  the 
subject,  stated  that  the  cottons  of  the 
United  States  were  running  those  of  this 
country  very  hard  in  Ae  market  of  Brazil; 


and  what  would  be  the  result  of  a  smular 
competidon  in  the  markets  of  the  West  In- 
dies and  North  America  ?  Would  not  the 
loss  to  the  manufacturer  be  much  greater 
than  anything  he  could  gain  by  the  pre- 
sent measure,  if  he  were  driven  out  of  the 
colonial  markets  by  the  cheap  and  heavy 
cottons  of  the  United  States  ?  There  had 
been  many  prophecies  on  this  subject,  and 
he  would  venture  to  prophesy  that  the  ma- 
nufacturers would  be  disappointed  if  they 
expected  any  great  increase  of  their  exports 
to  foreign  countries  in  consequence  of  this 
measure.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Bath  last  night  ridiculed  the  statement 
of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn  as 
to  our  trade  with  Canada.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  stated  that  the  greater 
part  of  our  exports  to  Canada  went  to  the 
United  States;  but  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  exports  of  this  coun- 
try to  New  York  were  intended  for  the 
Canadas,  and  he  had  eveiy  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  noble  Lord  had  correctly  es- 
timated the  value  of  our  trade  with  Canada 
at  3,000,0001.  He  feared  that  that  trade 
would  be  greatly  shaken  by  the  present 
measure,  and  that  the  bond  of  interest  be- 
tween the  Colony  and  the  mother  country 
might  be  weakened.  At  present  the 
United  States  imposed  a  heavy  duty  on 
the  com  and  timber  of  Canada;  but  these 
duties  would  be  abolished  were  Canada  to 
become  apart  of  the  American  Union;  and 
such  a  consideration  would  no  doubt  be  a 
great  temptation  to  the  colonists  to  take 
that  step.  His  fears  of  the  effects  of  the 
present  measure  might  be  greater  than  the 
result  would  justify;  but  he  was  certain 
that  the  hopes  of  the  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite regarding  the  benefits  that  would 
flow  from  the  measure,  were  visionary  in 
the  extreme.  There  was  one  class  of 
effects,  however,  which  would  remain^the 
political  effects  which  the  measure  had  al- 
ready occasioned.  These  effects  were  pa- 
tent and  known  to  them  all.  There  was 
the  severance  of  a  great  party  of  old  asso- 
ciations, of  himself  and  his  hon.  Friends 
from  leaders  whom  they  had  long  willingly 
followed.  The  combination  of  a  great 
party  had  been  broken  up,  and  he  did  not 
think  it  likely  that  it  would  be  restored. 
It  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  desirable  for  the 
public  interest  or  useful  for  the  countnr 
that  the  combination  should  be  restored. 
It  would  be  injurious  to  the  character  of 
statesmen  and  to  those  great  institutions 
which  they  wished  to  preserve.    He  knew 
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that  he  was  now  toaching  on  delicate 
ground.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  had  spoken  with 
some  asperity  of  some  of  his  former  friends; 
and  though  he  had  no  desire  to  make  an  at- 
tack on  i^e  right  hon.  Gentleman,  he  hoped 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  not  com- 
plain of  him  if  he  were  to  exercise  the  pri- 
vilege which  he  possessed  as  an  indepen- 
dent Memher,  and  criticised  the  public  con- 
duct of  the  Minister.  No  man  more  ad- 
mired the  talents  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
than  he  did;  and  he  would  admit  that  it 
would  be  a  very  great  loss  to  the  country 
to  be  deprived  of  talents  and  services  which 
in  the  eyes  of  many  were  inestimable. 
If  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  only  conti- 
nued to  maintain  what  they  thought  to  he 
great  principles  and  great  institutions,  he 
knew  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
have  been  most  cheerfully  followed  and 
cordially  supported  by  his  hon.  Friends 
around  Mm.  But  notwithstanding  all  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman '§  eminent  talents 
and  the  integrity  of  his  motives,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  must  allow  him 
to  say  that  there  were  two  blemishes 
in  his  public  character,  which  were  very 
injurious  to  the  public  in  the  times  in 
which  he  was  placed.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  wanted  faith  in  his  own  princi- 
ples, and  had  too  great  a  dread  of  lus  op- 
ponents. These  were  his  two  defects.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  always  appeared  to 
hold  his  principles  loosely— to  be  riding  at 
a  single  anchor.  At  the  first  appearance 
of  a  storm  on  the  horizon,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  goes  to  sea,  and  not  only  goes 
to  sea,  but  throws  overboard,  as  the 
storm  increases,  the  whole  cargo  of  his  life. 
Allusion  had  been  made  the  other  night  to 
the  expectation  which  had  been  expressed 
out  4>f  doors,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
might  yet  bring  in  a  measure  for  the  Re- 
peal  of  the  Union;  and  he  must  say,  that 
if  the  principles  of  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site were  advocated  with  ability  and  per> 
severance,  and  with  an  earnest,  conscien- 
tious, fervent  appeal  to  the  country — ^if 
hon.  Members  appealed  to  this  country 
earnestly,  ably,  and  successfully — to  the 
extent,  he  meant,  of  gaining  a  great  amount 
of  popular  support — then  he  did  not  know 
the  institution  or  the  principle  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  not,  under  a 
certain  pressure,  abandon.  The  aristocracy 
— ^the  Church — that  education  which  made 
a  people  great  because  it  made  them  good 
— iall  those  things  which  to  them  (the 
Conservatives)    were  ,  cardinal  principles. 


which  they  could  not  and  would  not  con- 
sent to  sacrifice—^  those  principles  and 
institutions  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  supported  during  the  last  three  years 
— ^years  of  experience  to  him  and  to  them 
— there  was  not  one  of  them,  if  there  was 
only  produced  a  sufficient  amount  of  popu- 
lar pressure,  of  ability,  and  of  actual  fer- 
vent impression  on  the  public  mind,  that 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  would  not  let  go; 
and  there  was  not  one  of  them  witib.  regard 
to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentlemaa  would 
not  give  the  most  elaborate  reasona  for 
abandoning.  He  had  said,  that  even 
while  urging  the  case  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
he  felt  that  the  cause  was  one  quite  unte- 
nable. How  long  that  secret  might  have 
existed  in  the  breast  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend,  or  in  that  of  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net (Sir  J.  GraJkam),  he  did  not  know;  but 
he  asked  every  man  who  had  jealously  and 
narrowly  watched  the  actions  of  public  men, 
if  there  was  a  single  principle  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  determined  to 
persevere  in,  which,  under  the  influence  of 
popular  excitement,  he  would  not  abandon. 
Although  such  was  his  opinion  of  the  con- 
duet  and  character  of  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, he  would  not  have  the  House  infer 
that  he  had,  politically  speakings  the  slight- 
est confidence  in  the  noble  Loid.  opposite. 
He  admired  the  noble  Lord's  talents  and 
respected  his  charaeter;  but  he  did  not 
think  that  either  he  or  his  Friends  could 
be  induced  to  become  followers  of  the  noble 
Lord,  especially  ia  combination  with  the 
party  who  now  supported  him.  The  noble 
Lord  was,  without  question,  an  able  and 
a  gallant  captain;,  and  he^  could  perfectly 
understand  the  feelings  of  confidence  and 
admiration  with  which  his  frienda  regarded 
him;  because  he  had  seen  the  noble  Lord 
in  stormy  times,  when  his  Administration 
was  nearly  wrecked,  assume  a  gallant  bear- 
ing, and  always  most  chivalrous  and  most 
eloquent  in  times  of  the  greatest  danger  and 
distress.  Had  he  shared  the  opinions  of 
the  noble  Lord,  he  should  have  been  de- 
lighted to  serve  under  such  a  leader;  but 
he  must  say  that  he  should  have  always 
felt,  as  he  remembered  having  once  felt  at 
Calais,  when  storm-stayed  and  impatient 
to  reach  his  own  countiy.  He  remembered 
pressing  a  weather-beaten  captain  to  put 
to  sea;  and  he  recollected  his  answer  was, 
**  You  are  a  landsman,  and,  like  all  lands- 
men, very  ignorant.  This  is  not  weather 
or  a  sea  in  which  a  ship  can  live."  Now, 
he  thought  the  noble  Lord  was  just  the 
man  to  leave  the  harbour  when  wiser  or 
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more  prudent  commanderB  would  keep  the 
port.  When  there  was  great  risk  and 
great  danger,  it  was  proper  to  renuun  on 
•hore,  and  not  put  to  sea;  bat  the  noble 
Lord  would  for  an  inadequate  object  leare 
a  safe  haren,  and  brave  the  storms  of  the 
political  ocean;  and,  therefore,  howerer 
much  he  admired  the  noble  Lord,  he  felt  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  himself  and  his  friends, 
flhould  the  noble  Lord  moTe  to  that  side, 
to  continue  the  same  opposition  to  his  Go- 
Tcmment  as  formerlj.  i  et  he  would  much 
rather  have  the  noble  Lord  on  that  side 
ihan  fight  in  a  camp  where  the  leader,  the 
moment  the  guns  of  the  enemy  commenced 
to  play,  began  to  spike  his  own,  and  offered 
terms  of  surrender.  He  thought  this  a 
most  anomalous  and  dangerous  condition  of 
public  affairs;  and  he  must  avow  his  con- 
viction that  ^e  sooner  it  came  to  an  end 
ihe  better.  Much  better  with  the  noble 
Lord  and  his  associates  making  their  ho- 
nest, bold,  open  attacks  against  the  prin- 
ciples and  institutions  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  cherish,  than  seeing  those 
principles  abandoned,  and  those  institu- 
tions undermined,  by  Gentlemen  whose 
talents  they  admired,  but  in  whose  cou- 
rage they  had  lost  all  confidence.  Much 
better  that  they  should,  however  weak- 
ened, however  deprived  of  their  ablest  lead- 
ers, meet  the  opponents  of  their  views,  and, 
as  they  thought,  of  the  Constitution  also, 
on  fair  terms  on  the  floor  of  that  House, 
than  expose  themselves  to  a  condition  of 
affairs,  which  was  painful  to  the  feelings 
of  all,  and  most  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
the  country;  and  he  took  leave  to  say  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  Stockport,  who  had 
said  he  and  his  Friends  would  meet  them 
with  the  skeleton  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League — [Mr.  Cobden  :  The  ghost] — 
well  the  ghost  of  the  League — he  ventured 
to  tell  the  hon.  Gentleman,  that,  whatever 
respect  they  might  have  for  his  talents, 
ihey  could  never  coincide  in  his  views. 
He  thought  his  Friends  had  fought  this 
battle  gallantly  and  with  singular  ability, 
and  the  more  they  engaged  in  this  war  the 
more  experience  would  they  gain.  Whether 
on  the  hustings  or  in  the  counties,  where 
the  hon.  Member  for  Stockport  said  he 
reigned  supreme  in  the  affections  of  the 
farmers,  or  whether  in  the  borough  towns, 
where  he  considered  himself  still  more  tri- 
umphant— in  all  these  sufficient  opportu- 
nity would  be  given  to  meet  them  with  cou- 
rage, and,  he  hoped  with  success.  And 
if  thc^  were  worsted,  as  he  thought  was 
very  likely  in  the  presont  fight  here,  still 


they  would,  ia  defence  of  the  great  instita- 
tions  of  the  comtry,  carry  on  a  gal- 
lant, and,  he  hoped,  ultinurtdy  saoeessfnl 
warfare;  for  though  great  excitement  now 
prevailed,  and  was  in  favov  t>f  these  mea- 
sures— [**  No,  no ! "] — at  all  events  a  great 
portion  of  the  present  excitement  was  in 
favour  of  the  Government — that  excite- 
ment would,  however,  pass  away;  and  when 
the  promises  of  the  hon.  Gendemen  oppo- 
site were  found  not  to  be  realixed — when 
the  promises  they  had  made  to  the  mer- 
chants, the  manufacturers,  and  the  labour- 
ers were  not  fulfilled  in  the  increase  of 
trade  and  manufactures  ^  when  all  the 
hopes  they  had  held  out  were  proved  to 
be  visionary  and  fallacious,  then  would 
they  (the  protectionists)  appeal  to  the  people 
of  England  with  this  simple  question, 
"  Who,  in  the  hour  and  crisis  of  difficulty, 
wese  your  subtle  but  faithless  counsel- 
lors, and  who  your  humble  but  consistent 
friends  ?" 

Mr.  C.  wood  said,  he  had  hoped  that 
at  this  period  of  the  debate  they  should 
have  heard  the  last  of  the  personal  attacks 
which  had  eome  from  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite. He  thought  that  the  party  to 
whom  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just 
sat  down  belonged,  might  fuHy  claim  'the 
praise  which  the  hon.  Member  had  be- 
stowed on  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
London,  namely,  that  the  worse  thw  po- 
sition was,  the  more  gallantry  they  dis- 
played in  defending  it;  but  he  thought, 
also,  that  the  hon.  Member  mi^t  have 
found,  in  the  nature  of  the  position  which 
they  occupied,  some  reasonable  grounds 
for  doubting  the  soundness  of  the  opinions 
which  were  held  by  its  defenders.  On  this 
subject,  however,  he  would  say  no  more, 
because  he  was  anxious,  during  the  very 
short  time  in  which  he  should  detain  the 
House,  to  state  the  main  grounds  on  which 
he  supported  this  measure.  He  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  charge  of  being  one  of  those 
who,  without  the  experience  of  the  last 
three  years,  and  even  without  the  expe- 
rience of  many  years  before,  had  arrived 
at  the  opinion  that  a  protective  system  of 
Com  Laws  was  inexpedient  and  unjust. 
Long  before  this  question  assumed  its  pre- 
sent aspect — long  before  that  body  to 
whom  so  much  credit  was  due  for  their  ex- 
ertions had  organized  the  means  for  ob- 
taining a  repeu  of  the  Com  Laws,  he  had 
expressed  his  opinion  to  his  constituents, 
that  the  landlords  of  England  had  no  right 
to  protection.  He  never  had  wavered  in 
his  opinion,  that  a  f^ystem  of  laws  for  cu  • 
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hancing  the  price  of  food  for  the  henefit  of 
the  producer  was  inexpedient  and  unjust. 
He  must  say,  that  the  main  reason  which 
he  had  for  supporting  the  present  measure, 
was  the  effect  which  the  maintenance  of 
the  Com  Laws  had  on  the  labouring  popu- 
lation. He  had,  indeed,  thought,  until  the 
other  night,  that  the  conmiercial  advan- 
tages of  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  were 
undoubted  and  undisputed.  That  point, 
however,  had  been  questioned  the  other 
night  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury. 
He  (Mr.  0.  Wood)  did  not  think  that  the 
House  was  a  good  arena  for  a  discussion 
on  the  principles  of  poUtical  economy.  He 
would,  however,  call  the  attention  of  the 
hon.  Member  to  this  remarkable  fact,  that 
for  years  back  there  had  been  an  extra- 
ordinary importation  of  com  at  a  very  low 
duty,  coincident  with  an  extraordinary  im- 
portation of  bullion.  That  was  a  perfect 
contradiction  to  the  theory  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Shrewsbury.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  1838  the  gold  in  the  Bank  of 
England  amounted  to  9,726,000^.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  following,  3,110,000 
quarters  of  wheat  were  inti'oduced  into  the 
country  ;  and  there  was  left  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1839  only  3,934,000?.  of  bullion 
in  the  Bank.  In  the  year  1840,  2,910,000 
quarters  of  wheat  were  imported  ;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  the  amount  of  bullion 
in  the  Bank  was  4,029,000.  In  1841, 
2,910,000  quarters  of  wheat  were  intro- 
duced into  die  country  ;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  the  bullion  rose  to  5,031,000. 
In  1842,  the  quantity  of  wheat  imported 
was  3,110,000  quarters,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  year  the  quantity  of  bullion  in  the 
Bank  rose  from  5,000,000«.  to  10.510,000?. 
In  the  two  years  1843  and  1844,  there 
were  imported  3,246,000  quarters  of  wheat, 
and  the  bullion  rose  to  14,450,0002.  That 
was  perfectly  inconsistent  with  the  fact 
that  a  permanent  import  of  com  from  fo- 
reign countries  led  to  a  permanent  drain  of 
gold.  That  it  would,  in  the  first  instance, 
lead  to  a  drain  of  gold  everybody  admitted, 
but  not  permanently.  In  the  interval  be- 
tween 1839  and  1844  the  bullion,  as  he 
had  shown,  had  increased  from  4,000,000?. 
to  14,500,000/.,  whilst,  during  the  same 
period,  a  most  extraordinary  impoii^ation 
of  com  took  place,  and  chiefly  from  coun- 
tries whith  protected  themselves  from  the 
import  of  our  goods  by  hostile  tariffs.  So 
much,  therefore,  for  the  argument  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury.  The  main 
grouud,  however,  on  which  he  (Mr.  C. 
Wood)  rested  his  vote  for  the  measure 


was  the  benefit  which  he  believed  would  be 
derived  by  the  labourer  from  the  abolition 
of  the  Com  Laws.  No  Gentleman  on 
either  side  of  the  House  had  stated  the 
full  amount  to  which  the  benefit  which  the 
labourer  would  derive  from  the  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws  would  go.  Now,  he  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  hon.  Members  on  his 
(Mr.  C.  Wood's)  own  side  of  the  House 
alone  stood  up  for  the  rights  of  labour. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury  put  the 
question  the  other  day,  and  very  fairly, 
upon  this  footing,  namely,  was  this  a  mea- 
sure which  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  la- 
bourer ?  The  hon.  Member's  argument 
was,  that  there  would  be  a  great  displace- 
ment of  labour,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  Corn  Laws.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber contended  that  the  agricultural  la- 
bourer would  be  reduced  to  great  distress, 
and  that,  although  com  might  be  low  in 
price,  he  would  not  have  money  to  purchase 
it.  But  the  hon.  Member  for  Newcastle- 
under-Lyne  had  stated  a  ftLCt  in  the  course 
of  his  speech  which  showed  that  the  con- 
trary would  be  the  case.  That  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  stated,  that  there  had  been  a  great 
improvement  in  agriculture  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  and  that  this  had  taken  place 
in  the  face  of  the  falling  price  of  corn.  If, 
therefore,  the  price  of  com  fell  in  conse- 
quence of  the  passing  of  this  Bill,  it  would 
not  prevent  improvements  in  agriculture. 
On  the  contrary,  he  believed  that  they 
would  be  more  indispensably  necessary. 
Now,  improvements  in  agriculture  gave 
greater  employment  to  labour  even  for 
the  production  of  green  food;  he  had 
heard  many  hon.  Gentlemen  say  that 
the  best  system  of  farming  consisted 
in  having  a  rotation  of  crops,  instead  of 
keeping  lands  in  pasture,  and  that  this 
was  the  system  which  gave  the  largest 
amount  of  employment  to  the  labourer. 
He  (Mr.  C.  Wood)  did  not  anticipate, 
therefore,  the  slightest  diminution  of  em- 
ployment for  the  agricultural  labourer  con- 
sequent upon  the  change  of  the  Com 
Laws.  The  only  other  argument  was 
that  as  the  wages  of  the  labourer  were  re- 
gulated by  the  price  of  agricliltunJ  pro- 
duce, the  price  of  food  was  of  no  cotise- 
quehce  to  him.  He  would  not  go  into  a 
discussion  upon  the  principles  of  political 
economy,  or  allude  to  Adiua  SmiUi.  He 
would  appeal  to  the  experience  of  aU  per- 
sons who  were  conversant  with  agricidtu- 
ral  affairs.  He  was  ready  to  admit  that 
with  regard  to  some  portion  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourers  under  the  old  Fopr  Law, 
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there  bad  been  some  approximation  to  the 
principle  wbicb  it  was  contended  regulated 
tbe  price  of  wages.  When  wages  were 
paid,  not  according  to  tbe  amount  of  labour 
performed,  but  according  to  tbe  number  of 
persons  in  a  family,  and  so  mucb  bread 
was  given  per  bead,  tbe  labourer  bad  wbat 
be  sbould  ratber  call  an  allowance  tban 
wages.  He  would,  bowever,  refer  to  wbat 
bad  actually  been  a  sbort  time  ago,  tbe 
rate  of  wages,  as  compared  witb  tbe  price 
of  com  in  tbis  country.  In  1835  corn  was 
under  40s.  tbe  quarter,  and  in  1839  tbe 
average  price  was  above  70«.  tbe  quarter. 
Now  wbat  were  tbe  wages  in  tbe  soutb  of 
England  in  tbe  first  of  tbese  years  ?  Tak- 
ing tbem  to  bave  been  8«.  per  week  in 
1835,  tbey  ougbt  to  bave  been  14«.  a  week 
in  1839,  to  bave  enabled  tbe  labourer  to 
purcbase  tbe  same  quantity  of  bread.  Un- 
less tbe  labourer  bad  tbose  increased 
wages  be  would  not  bave  been  in  1839 
in  tbe  same  relative  position  as  be  was  in 
1835.  Would  any  Gentleman  connected 
witb  tbe  soutb  of  England  tell  bim  tbat  in 
1839  tbe  labourer's  wages  were  lis.  a 
week?  Would  tbey  even  say  tbat  tbat 
sum  was  even  approacbed?  He  believed 
tbe  price  of  wbeat  now  was  between  50s. 
and  60s.,  but  be  would  take  it  at  50s.  a 
quarter.  Tbe  price  being  40«.  in  1835, 
and  tbe  wages  Ss.  a  week,  tbe  labourer 
ougbt  now  to  bave  10s.  a  week  wages  ; 
but  were  tbese  the  wages  tbat  were  now 
given  in  Dorsetshire  ?  It  was  well  known 
that  they  were  not.  Wages,  therefore, 
did  not  vary  with  the  price  of  com,  and 
consequently  a  measure  which  prevented  a 
rise  in  tbe  price  of  com  was  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  agricultural  labourer.  He 
would  now  turn  to  the  manufacturing  la- 
bourer. There  were  those  who  said  that 
whenever  the  price  of  food  was  low,  wages 
were  high  ki  the  manufacturing  districts. 
He  woidd  not  take  upon  himself  to  say 
that  this  was  tbe  case;  but  it  certainly  was 
trae  that  of  late  years  they  had  been  re- 
markably coincident.  He  did  not  mean  to 
say  whether  these  things  bore  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect  or  not;  but  certainly  for 
the  last  few  years  the  labourer,  when  com 
was  low,  had  a  greater  command  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  Now,  he  would  take  the 
same  two  years  to  wbicb  he  had  referred 
before— the  years  1835  and  1839.  In 
1839  the  price  of  com  rose  75  per  cent,  as 
oompared  with  the  former  year.  Now,  in 
the  borough  which  he  (Mr.  C.  Wood)  had 
the  honour  to  represent  between  the  same 
two  year^  the  rate  of  wages  fell  25  per 


cent,  while  tbe  price  of  wheat  rose  75  per 
cent.  Tbis,  it  was  evident,  made  a  differ- 
ence to  the  poor  man  in  tbe  necessaries 
of  life,  of  not  less  than  100  per  cent. 
That  made  a  very  material  alteration 
in  the  condition  of  the  labouring  man. 
He  might  move  to  an  inferior  bouse,  he 
might  wear  worse  clothes,  he  might  give 
up  the  use  of  animal  food  ;  but  wbat  he 
could  not  give  up  without  introducing  dis- 
ease and  starvation  into  bis  family  was 
bread.  Now,  he  (Mr.  C.  Wood)  wished  to 
placed  before  tbe  House  a  statement  show- 
ing to  what  a  great  extent  the  comforts  of 
the  labourer  did  depend  upon  tbe  price  of 
wbeat.  Tbe  usual  assumption  was,  that 
every  person  consumed  a  quarter  of  wheat 
per  annum  ;  it  was  also  the  usual  assump- 
tion that  a  family  averaged  five  persons. 
The  consequence  would  be  that  ike  ordi- 
nary consumption  of  a  family  would  be  an 
average  of  five  quarters  of  wheat  per  an- 
num. Now,  be  would  take  a  labouring  fSa- 
mily  consistmg  of  ^ve  persons,  whose  aver- 
age earnings  amounted  to  12.  a  week.  In 
tbe  year  1835,  therefore,  that  family 
would  bave  earned  52/.,  and  they  would 
have  bad  to  bave  paid  for  their  five  quar- 
ters of  wheat,  10/.,  leaving  them  a  balance 
for  other  purposes  of  421.  In  1839,  wages 
having  fallen  25  per  cent  in  the  interim, 
tbe  wages  of  tbis  family  would  be  39/.,  and 
tbe  price  of  five  quarters  of  wheat  would 
be  17/.  lOs.,  so  tbat,  deducting  17/.  lOs. 
from  39/.,  tbe  amount  of  their  eaminffs  for 
that  year,  instead  of  a  balance  of  42/.  for 
the  purcbase  of  other  necessaries,  tbey 
would  have  only  21/.  10^.,  whereby  his 
income  would  be  reduced  rather  more  than 
one-half.  He  (Mr.  C.  Wood)  had  assumed 
that  this  family  bad  been  in  the  receipt  of 
1/.  a  week  in  1835,  and  m  doing  so  he  had 
taken  tbe  higher  description  of  labourer  ; 
but  of  course  the  lower  the  labourer  was  in 
tbe  social  scale,  the  heavier  was  the  effect 
of  the  price  of  wbeat  upon  his  condition. 
Now,  assuming  that  a  familv  earned  in 
1835,  40/.  per  annum,  in  1839  their  wages 
would  have  amounted  to  30/.,  and  the  cost 
of  five  Quarters  of  wbeat  being  17/.  10<., 
ouly  12/.  lOs.  would  be  left  for  the  pur- 
chase of  other  necessaries.  Taking  a  case 
where  a  family  earned  still  less  wages, 
lOs.  a  week  (which  was  26/.  a  year),  in 
1835,  their  earnings  in  1839  would  be 
19/.  10^.,  and  the  price  of  five  quarters 
of  wheat  being  17/.  10<.,  they  would 
only  have  21.  to  pay  for  rent,  doUies,  and 
other  necessaries.  He  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  this  was  a  slate  of  things  that 
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could  conUnae  to  exist,  because  it  was 
clear  that  such  a  family  must  have  de- 
prived theiDselres  of  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  ordinary  food  on  which  they  lived 
before  ihey  could  reach  that  point  of  desti- 
tution. Before,  therefore,  hon.  Gentlemen 
talked  of  keeping  up  the  price  of  com,  it 
would  be  weU  for  Uiem  to  consider  what 
must  be  the  effect  upon  the  comforts  of  the 
labourers.  The  hon.  Member  for  Somer- 
setshire had  spoken  of  the  great  distress 
that  must  fall  on  landlords  in  consequence 
of  reducing  the  price  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
J>recisely  in  the  proportion  that  they  would 
ose  hereafter,  the  labouring  poor  lost 
now.  They  had  heard  a  good  deal  in  re- 
ference to  the  social  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple, of  some  being  too  rich,  and  others 
too  poor.  He  thought  this  dangerous  lan- 
guage, as,  unexplained,  it  seemed  to  im- 
ply that  the  riches  on  the  one  hand  arose 
from  the  poverty  on  the  other.  This 
was  not  true  generally,  as  nothing  tended 
more  to  give  employment  to  the  la- 
bourer, and.  go  to  improve  his  condition, 
than  the  accumulation  of  capital  in  the 
hands  of  the  employers  of  labour.  There 
was,  however,  one  case  in  which  this  was 
true,  and  that  was  when  the  increased 
rents  of  the  landlords  arose  from  enhancing 
the  price  of  com,  and  thereby  depressing 
the  condition  of  the  labourer.  In  this 
manner  the  evil  so  denounced  existed  in  its 
worst  form;  and  he  warned  those  whose 
warm  interest  in  the  state  of  the  poor  he 
did  not  for  one  moment  doubt,  against  con- 
tinuing the  evil,  which  they,  as  well  as 
himself,  so  much  deprecated.  He  indivi- 
dually did  not  believe  that  any  such  loss 
as  was  anticipated,  would  be  entailed  on 
the  landlords  of  England.  He  did  not  an- 
ticipate such  a  fall  in  the  prices  of  food  as 
had  been  expected.  The  results  both  for 
good  and  evil  of  the  measure  had,  he  be- 
lieved, been  much  exaggerated  by  partisans 
on  both  sides.  For  lus  own  part,  he  be- 
lieved that  the  energies  of  the  farmer  would 
be  able  to  cope  with  all  competition  to 
which  he  would  be  exposed;  while  the  in- 
crease of  produce  would  more  than  make 
up  for  the  diminished  prices  which  might 
be  anticipated.  But  whatever  sacrifices  a 
change  in  the  existing  system  might  en- 
tail upon  landowners,  he,  as  one  of  that 
class,  hoped  and  believed  that  they  would 
think  of  the  interests  of  the  poor,  as  para- 
mount to  every  other  consideration. 

Mb.  PHILIP  BENNET  said,  he  wished 
to  take  that  opportttiiity  of  referring  to  a 


statement  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the 
head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  which 
coming  from  such  a  quarter  was  likely  to 
have  a  mischievous  tendency,  in  exciting 
the  agricultural  labourers  against  their 
employers.  If  he  did  not  mistake  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  he  stated  that  the 
price  of  wheat  had  no  effect  on  the  price  of 
wages,  or,  if  any,  acted  inversely.  Now 
he  (Idr.  Bennet)  could  not  answer  for  the 
manufacturers,  who  amassed  l^ge  for- 
tunes most  rapidly,  whether  they  allowed 
their  operatives  to  share  in  their  profits; 
but  as  West  Suffolk  had  been  named  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  he  should  confine 
himself  to  that  point,  and  although  con- 
demning the  present  measure  of  Govern- 
ment as  likely  to  bring  ruin  on  all  the  best 
interests  of  the  country,  labour  being  a 
component  part  of  the  value  of  wheat,  he 
considered  that  the  probable  reduction  of 
the  price  of  wheat  would  reduce  the  price 
of  wages,  as  all  practical  men  assured  him 
of  the  fact  that  they  varied  the  wages  with 
the  price  of  their  produce.  He  did  think 
that  every  person  employed  in  the  agri- 
cultural district  in  which  he  lived,  would 
look  upon  them  as  doing  an  act  of  the 
greatest  injustice,  if  when  the  price  of 
com  rose,  they  did  not  allow  the  labourer 
to  reap  the  advantage.  He  had  taken 
every  opportunity  when  in  the  country  to 
ask  pe^rsons  whose  experience  was  great, 
whether  wages  did  not  rise  in  proportion 
to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  com;  and  in  re- 
ply he  had  been  asked,  "  Can  any  person 
be  so  foolish  as  to  suppose  that  we  do  not 
vary  our  wages  vrith.  the  price  of  corn  ? 
The  moment  wheat  rises  we  raise  the 
wages,  and  when  it  falls  wages  fall  with  it, 
and  it  is  only  right  it  should  be  so."  He 
had  heard  tikis  in  an  agricultural  district. 
He  would  state  the  exact  rate  of  wages 
which  had  been  paid  by  an  extensive 
farmer  in  his  county.  This  was  a  state- 
ment of  what  that  farmer  had  received  for 
wheat  in  his  farming  book,  and  the  wages 
he  paid  his  labourers.  The  rate  of  wages 
might  appear  low,  and  he  wished  they  had 
been  higher;  but  they  were  paid  for  day 
work,  which  hon.  Members  were  aware 
was  far  different  to  the  payment  for  piece 
work.  In  the  year  1834,  when  this  far- 
mer was  paid  21.  \2s,  lOd.  per  quarter  for 
wheat,  the  labourer  received  9«.  a  week. 
In  1835,  when  it  was  47«.  per  quarter,  the 
wages  were  then  reduced  to  8^ .  a  week. 
In  1836,  when  wheat  was  35«.,  the  wages 
were  still  8«.  In  1837  his  wheat  was 
21,  16.5.  2d.  per  quarter,  apd  he  then  paid 
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9«.  per  week  for  wages.  In  1838  wheat 
was  21,  18«.,  and  he  paid  9«.  per  week; 
but  the  latter  part  of  that  year  the  price 
rose,  and  the  labourers  were  paid  10«.  In 
1839  the  price  was  21.  12«.  id,  per  quar- 
ter, and  the  wages  10«.  a  week.  In  1840 
wheat  was  Zl.  28.,  and  the  wages  lOs.     In 

1841  the  wages  were  10».  per  week.     In 

1842  they  were  IO5.,  and  9s.  when  the 
price  of  wheat  was  falling.  In  1843  wheat 
was  still  falling,  and  the  wages  were  9s. 
In  1844  wages  were  9^.  a  week,  and  in 
1845,  when  the  price  of  wheat  was  very 
low,  9s.  per  week  were  paid ;  but  at  Christ- 
mas, when  an  idea  that  there  was  no  com 
in  the  country,  and  that  there  would  be  a 
famine,  induced  a  rise  in  the  price  of  com, 
the  labourers  were  paid  lOs.  per  week. 
This  farmer  was  continuing  to  pay  that 
price  at  the  present  moment.  In  Cam- 
Dridgeshire  and  in  Suffolk  it  was  a  very 
usu^  thing  to  pay  the  labourers  at  the 
rate  of  a  peck  of  corn  daily,  and  therefore 
the  labourer  could  mark  his  wages  by  the 
sale  of  a  peck  of  com;  and  the  same  cus- 
tom extended  to  every  sack  of  flour,  wages 
rising  6d.  per  week  for  every  rise  of  5s.  a 
sack — the  labourer's  means  of  buying  food 
increasing  with  the  price  of  flour.  He 
could  assure  the  House,  that  he  had  receiv- 
ed his  statements  from  men  of  the  highest 
respectability.  They  were  men  who  said 
that  their  neighbours  acted  upon  thq  same 
principle.  The  farmers  invariably  found, 
that  after  a  plentiful  harvest,  wheat  sold  as 
low  as  16«.  per  coomb,  and  flour  as  low  as 
Is.  per  stone.  He  begged  pardon  for 
trespassing  so  long  on  the  time  of  the 
House;  but  he  hoped  that  the  farmers  would 
not  again  be  aspersed  in  the  way  they  had 
been. 

Sir  R.  peel  rose  to  explain :  What 
he  had  said,  and  he  thought  proved,  in 
speaking  of  the  agricultural  labourers  was, 
that  their  wages  in  certain  counties  which 
he  cited  examples  of,  which  with  all  the 
communications  which  had  been  received 
by  the  Govemment  on  the  subject,  he 
offered  to  place  in  the  hands  of  honourable 
Gentlemen  if  they  wished  to  be  supplied-^ 
what  he  had  said  was — and  he  bad  also 
laid  upon  the  Table  returns  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  and  from  certain  agricultural 
eonnties — ^that,  he  thought,  proved  what 
he  said — ^that  the  wages  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  did  not  vary  in  a  direct  ratio  with 
the  price  of  com.  He  was  speaking  then 
of  affriottltural  labourers  only,  and  he 
thought  he  had  proved  his  assertion  to  he 
founded'in  iaot»    But  19  speakiag  of-  the 


manufacturing  and  not  of  the  agricultural 
labourer,  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  said  he  thought 
he  could  show  that  at  many  times  and 
in  many  cases  the  wages  of  the  manu- 
facturing labourer  had  varied  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  price  of  com.  That  was  the 
statement  which  he  had  made. 

Mr.  HUDSON  said,  that  after  the 
fullest  consideration,  and  after  having 
listened  most  attentively  to  the  arguments 
put  forward  upon  that  question,  he  felt 
bound  to  tell  the  House  and  the  country 
that  he  still  entertained  the  views  he  had 
formerly  expressed,  as  to  the  impolicy  of 
the  measure  then  under  their  consider- 
ation. He  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet that  the  wages  of  labour  did  not 
always  vary  with  the  prices  of  wheat.  He 
admitted  that  the  price  of  labour,  like  that 
of  every  other  article,  was  a  question  of  com- 
petition. It  was  well  known,  that  when- 
ever we  were  threatened  with  large  impor- 
tations of  foreign  com,  capitalists  became 
unusually  cautious  in  affortling  accommo- 
dation to  the  public  ;  and  the  consequence 
was  that  less  money  was  spent  in  the  pay- 
ment of  wages.  He  did  not  believe  that 
the  passing  of  the  measure  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  would  put  an  end  to  that 
evil.  He  felt  persuaded  that  the  effect 
of  the  measure  would  be  rather  to  diminish 
than  to  increase  the  demand  for  labour. 
In  his  opinion,  therefore,  it  was  pectdiarly  a 
labourer's  question  ;  it  was  a  question  of 
competition  with  the  labour  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  tho 
Member  for  Halifax  (Mr.  C.  Wood)  had 
said  that  that  had  been  argued  as  a  ques- 
tion of  rent.  But  he  confessed  that  he 
should  be  ashamed  to  argue  it  as  a  ques- 
tion of  rent.  The  great  question  at  issue 
was,  whether  the  cultivation  of  the  land 
should  be  continued  in  this  country,  or 
whether  we  should  depend  on  foreign  sup- 
plies for  our  consumption.  Holding,  as 
he  did,  a  strong  opinion  of  the  resources 
of  the  corn-producing  countries  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  of  their  capability  of  growing 
com  at  a  much  less  expense  than  the  cost 
of  raising  it  in  this  country,  he  felt  that 
the  proposed  change  was  one  which  would 
affect  to  a  very  considerable  extent  the 
demand  for  labour.  If  he  were  convinced 
that  our  agriculturists  could  compete  on 
fair  and  equal  terms  with  the  agriculturists 
of  foreign  countries,  he  would  not  for  one 
moment  stand  in  the  way  of  carrying  that 
measure.  But,  as  he  felt  assured  that  the 
tendency  of  the  measure  would  be  to  throw 
Urge  quantiticft  of  laod  in  this  country  out 
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of  cultivation,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  offer 
to  it  his  most  strenuous  opposition.  He 
did  not  wish  to  show  any  peculiar  favour 
to  the  agricultural  interest;  he  stood  there 
as  the  representative  of  all  the  interests — 
agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commer- 
cial of  this  country.  They  had  heen 
told  hy  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Home  Department  that  cer- 
tain nohlemen  felt  no  alarm  at  the  pass- 
ing of  that  measure.  Now,  it  might 
he  very  true,  that  nohlemen  like  Earl  Fitz- 
william  and  the  Earl  of  Derhy,  with  their 
60,000/.  a  year,  might  very  well  afford  to 
lose  a  portion  of  their  incomes  ;  hut  a 
change  which  might  easily  he  home  hy 
great  landed  proprietors  might  seriously 
affect  the  small  holders  and  the  tenant 
farmers  of  this  country.  If  the  landlords 
were  the  only  parties  interested  in  the 
question,  he,  for  one,  would  not  stand  up 
to  advocate  their  views  upon  that  occasion. 
It  had  heen  said  that  the  Corn  Laws  had 
not  answered  the  purpose  for  which  they 
had  heen  framed.  Now,  he  conceived  that 
they  had  heen  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  farmers  of  this  country  against 
foreign  competition  in  years  of  abundance 
and  of  fruitful  harvests  ;  and  he  certainly 
could  not  see  how  they  had  failed  in  ac-- 
complishing  that  object.  It  had  heen 
alleged  that  considerable  excitement  pre- 
vailed in  the  country  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
posed change.  He  would,  however,  ven- 
ture to  say  that  there  had  never  been  a 
measure  of  such  importance  submitted  to 
Parliament  which  had  been  received  so 
quietly  by  the  country  as  the  measure  then 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House.  He 
thought  that  that  absence  of  excitement 
was  extremely  creditable,  as  it  very  stri- 
kingly manifested  the  moderation  and  good 
sense  of  the  people  at  large.  He  looked 
upon  this  as  a  great  speci2ation.  It  was 
possible  that  it  might  answer;  but  all  those 
indications  which  usually  encouraged  spe- 
culators to  persevere  were  wanting  on  this 
occasion.  Land,  for  some  time  after  the 
war,  no  doubt,  was  much  depreciated  in 
value ;  but  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  since  the  year  1833,  agriculture  had 
improved  to  a  degree  such  as  the  most 
sanguine  never  could  have  anticipated,  and 
was  now  in  a  most  flourishing  condition  : 
how  dangerous,  then,  how  bold 'a  step  was 
it  to  take,  to  interfere  with  a  state  of 
things  under  which  the  riches  and  power 
of  the  country  were  steadily  increasing, 
without  the  proof  of  any  great  public 
necessity !     He  believed  that  there  never 


was  a  period  when  this  country  was  so 
abundantly  supplied  with  the  necessaries 
of  life  as  at  this  very  time.  They  bad 
been  told  that  there  would  be  a  paucity  of 
cheap  bread,  and  that  it  would  be  in  fact , 
impossible  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply. 
Before  this  Bill  received  the  Royal  Assent 
— if  it  was  ever  to  receive  that  assent — 
he  would  venture  to  say  that  they  would 
have  in  bond  at  least  two  millions  and  a 
half  quarters  of  com.  The  party  with 
which  he  acted  had  been  charged  with 
delaying  this  measure  ;  but  he  doubted  if 
that  delay  had  proved  injurious  either  to 
the  interests  of  the  farmer  or  of  the  com- 
munity. He  was  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  revenue  would  not  be  benefited  by  the 
delay.  Were  they  quite  sure  that  they 
were  about  to  let  in  wheat  at  4«.  a  quarter? 
He  thought,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  late 
fall  in  the  market  afibrded  an  indication 
that  before  this  Bill  received  the  Royal 
Assent,  they  would  receive  a  considerable 
accession,  in  the  way  of  revenue,  from  the 
fall  in  prices.  Injury  might,  undoubtedly, 
be  inflicted  on  a  few  individual  speculators; 
but  it  was  the  business  of  this  class  to  take 
the  chance  of  war.  The  measure  had  been 
called  great  and  comprehensive;  but  to  him 
it  appeared  a  very  one-sided  scheme, 
purely  affecting  the  agricultural  interest, 
without  doing  them  a  single  act  of  justice, 
or  relieving  that  interest  from  any  of  the 
special  burdens  under  which  it  laboured. 
When  they  determined  to  deprive  the 
English  agriculturist  of  protection,  they 
ought  at  least  to  have  placed  him  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  foreigner,  so  as  to 
have  given  him  a  fair  chance  in  the  com- 
petition which  they  were  about  to  force 
upon  him.  It  had  been  said,  that  the 
delay  had  paralysed  the  trade  of  the 
country.  His  oidy  wonder  was  that  the 
stagnation  had  not  been  greater.  What 
must  be  the  practical  effect  of  a  measure 
like  this  ?  The  banker  looked  cautiously 
to  his  security,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  farmer  to  obtain  any  advances  from 
him  ;  and  the  mortgagee  became  anxious  as 
to  whether  the  property  by  which  his  ad- 
vances were  secured,  would  be  competent 
imder  the  alteration  which  had  taken  place, 
in  circumstances  to  meet  his  demands. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  said  in  1835* 
when  39s.  was  the  average  price  of  wheat, 
that  he  was  not  prepared  to  assert  that  it 
would  have  been  cheaper  under  a  system 
of  free  trade.  He  apprehended,  however* 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  in  error 
in  making  this  assertion;  for  we  should,  no 
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doubt,  under  a  system  of  free  trade,  hare 
had  manj  additional  millions  of  quarters 
of  com  in  the  country,  which  must  haye 
been  got  rid  of  at  some  price.  The  quo- 
stations  which  he  had  made  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, relative  to  the  price  of  wheat,  had 
been  much  questioned  ;  but  since  he  had 
made  that  statement  he  had  receiyed  many 
communications  from  other  parties  engaged 
in  transactions  connected  with  com  fidly 
corroborating  it,  and  expressing  their  sur- 
prise that  the  House  of  Commons  was  not 
Detter  informed  on  the  question  they  were 
legislating  upon,  as  the  question  of  price 
was  a  most  important  element  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject.  He  had  re- 
ceiyed a  letter  from  a  practical  man, 
long  resident  in  the  East  Kiding  of  Yor- 
kshire, one  of  the  most  fruitful  districts 
in  existence,  with  whom  he  was  entirely 
unacquainted,  and  who  had  communicated 
with  him  solely  in  consequence  of  seeing 
the  report  of  his  speech  in  the  papers. 
His  correspondent  stated  that  the  average 
price  of  wheat  was,  at  Burlington,  38«.  10a., 
barley,  21«.  8d.,  oats,  18«.  5d. ;  so  far 
from  any  sign  of  famine  manifesting  itself. 
He  also  stated  that,  with  a  continuance  of 
the  present  fine  weather,  instead  of  having  a 
famme  in  May,  they  would  require  another 
market  to  get  rid  of  their  produce.  This 
was  the  letter  of  a  man  who  had  been  for 
forty  years  largely  engaged  in  the  com 
trade  ;  and  what  he  had  foretold  had  ac- 
tually taken  place.  Surprise  was  expressed 
when  statements  were  made  that  foreign 
wheat  had  been  purchased  at  25s.  per 
quarter ;  but  there  were  persons  at 
Hull  and  Newcastle  who  had  purchased 
it  at  18#.  per  quarter.  It  was  said 
that  farmers  were  quite  willing  to  take 
farms  at  as  high  a  rent  as  kst  year. 
Now  if  this  were  the  case  since  the  pre- 
sent measure  was  proposed,  it  must  have 
altogether  arisen  from  the  confidence 
which  the  tenant-farmers  reposed  in  the 
landowners.  The  farmers  knew  that  if 
Sir  R.  Peel's  measure  passed,  and  that 
the  price  of  their  produce  was  rainously 
reduced,  the  landlords  of  England  would 
not  hesitate  to  make  a  corresponding  abate- 
ment in  the  rent.  But  he  doubted  this  in- 
difference on  the  part  of  the  farmers,  to  the 
measures  of  the  Cabinet.  He  had  let  some 
farms  himself  since  the  free  importation  of 
com  was  proposed  to  Parliament,  and  he 
must  say  tnat  the  farmers  expressed  very 
great  hostility  indeed^— some  of  them  were 
•yen  thinking  about  selling  off  their  stock, 
and  embarkijig  in  some  other  business; 


but  he  felt  it  only  right  to  tell  these  farmers; 
that  in  case  Sir  R.  Peel's  measure  passed, 
and  that  it  was  attended  by  the  disastrous 
results  which  he  anticipated,  that  he  would 
make  a  corresponding  reduction  in  his 
rents.  [Mr.  Roebuck  :  That  must  be  ge- 
nerally done.]  He  did  not  think  it  quite 
fair  that  he  should  be  interrapted,  although, 
indeed,  he  could  hardly  wonder  at  the  in- 
terruption on  the  present  occasion,  consi- 
dering the  quarter  whence  it  proceeded. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Bath  did  not  hesitate 
to  interrapt  any  man ;  but  he  could  assure 
him  that  no  interraption  from  him  would 
in  the  least  put  him  out  of  his  course,  or 
hinder  him  from  expressing  his  views  to 
the  House.  If  the  measure  should  be 
passed,  some  relief  ought  to  be  given  to 
the  landed  interest  commensurate  with  the 
loss  it  would  sustain,  and  the  taxes  it  had 
to  endure.  He  must  say,  that  he  did  not 
think  it  fair  that  the  fundholders  should  re- 
main untaxed,  whilst  the  landholders  of 
300{.  a  year  were  paying  751.  in  the  shape 
of  highway  rates,  poor  rates,  and  county 
rates.  He  would  not  attempt  to  lay  down 
any  plan— that  would  be  presumptuous  in 
him — but  he  sincerely  hoped  that  full  com- 
pensation would  be  made  to  the  landed  in- 
terest. If  the  measure  should  pass,  and 
be  attended  with  the  results  which  they 
believed  it  would,  they  would  have  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  reflecting  that  they  were  no 
parties  to  it — ^that  they  were  not  the  specu- 
lators— that  they  were  not  provisional 
committee-men — ^that  they  had  raised  their 
voice  against  it,  believing  it  would  prove 
injurious  to  all,  but  especially  to  the 
humbler  classes  of  their  fellow  country- 
men, who  were  least  able  to  endure  the 
rainous  competition  it  would  induce.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  it  succeeded — ^if  their  fears 
were  happily  disappointed,  and  the  hopes 
of  its  projectors  r^lised,  none  would  re- 
joice more  sincerely  than  that  party  to 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  belong — that 
party  which,  believing  it  would  prove  inju- 
rious, had  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  give  it 
all  the  opposition  in  their  power. 

The  Marquess  of  WORCESTER  said : 
I  assure  the  House  I  would  not  have  in- 
truded myself  on  its  notice,  if  my  consti- 
tuents, who  belong  to  the  manufactoring 
as  well  as  to  the  agricultural  classes,  did  not 
express  an  earnest  and  almost  unanimous 
desire  that  the  measure  should  not  pass. 
I  have  in  my  pocket,  at  this  moment,  a 
letter  from  a  respectable  person,  which  is 
a  slight  proof  that  what  some  of  my  hen. 
Friends  had  long  since  stated,  that  distress 
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in  Ireland  was  exaggerated,  and  for  which 
they  were  so  much  blamed,  is  not  only  pro- 
bable, but  strictly  true .  The  letter  I  allude  to 
is  dated  the  1st  of  May,  from  Bristol,  and  it 
sets  forth  that  a  vessel  bearing  sixty  tons 
of  potatoes  had  arrived  there  from  Balti- 
more, and  that  another  vessel  was  daily 
expected.  This  letter  likewise  states  that 
a  vessel  containing  sixty  tons  of  potatoes, 
was  about  leaving  Kinsale  for  the  same 
port,  in  a  week  after  date.  Now,  Sir,  if 
this  statement  be  true,  and  if  the  distress 
in  Ireland  really  exists,  I  really  think  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  take  mea- 
sures to  prevent  this  exportation.  It  seems 
rather  strange  to  be  complaining  of  famine 
in  a  country  whence  food  is  daily  exported. 
I  am  opposed  to  this  measure,  not  only 
because  I  think  it  is  bad  in  itself,  but  be- 
cause I  am  of  opinion  that  the  farmers 
who  have  been  suffering  from  the  late 
Tariff  are  altogether  unable  to  bear  this 
additional  infliction.  If  the  Government 
will  not  only  glut  our  home  market  with 
foreign  cattle  and  foreign  sheep,  but  deluge 
it  with  foreign  corn,  the  English  farmers 
will  have  no  resource  whatever  left.  [The 
noble  Marquess  read  a  return  of  the  quan- 
tities of  cattle  weekly  sent  to  the  English 
market  from  Holland,  Germany,  and 
Prussia.]  But,  Sir,  I  can  hardly  wonder 
at  the  measures  of  the  Government,  seeing 
that  it  is  their  design  to  make  this  a  ma- 
nufacturing country  solely.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  avowed  his  opinion, 
that  this  country  is  no  longer  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  agricultural  country.  [Sir 
James  Graham  :  What  I  said  was,  that 
this  country  is  not  to  be  considered  ex- 
clusively agricultural.]  Well,  Sir,  I  must 
say,  that  I  do  not  recollect  that  word  "  ex- 
clusively." I  thought,  Sir,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  *s  words  were  "  agricultural  coun- 
try," and  not  an  *'  exclusively  agricultural 
country."  I  must  say  again,  that  I  so  un- 
derstood the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and  that 
he  is  so  reported.  I  think  that  both  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  are  doing  their  best  to 
prevent  this  country  being  an  agricultural 
country  any  longer.  I  think  the  senti- 
ments of  both  right  hon.  Baronets  do  not 
differ  much  from  those  expressed  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Stockport  (Mr.  Cobden) 
who  says,  that  the  towns  ought  to  rule  the 
country.  The  sentiments  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  different  language,  but  both 
amount  to  this — that  this  country  ought  to 


be  converted  into  one  vast  receptacle  of 
manufacturers.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
made  another  observation — namely,  that 
the  consumers,  not  the  producers,  were  the 
people  to  be  considered.  For  my  part. 
Sir,  I  humbly  think  both  classes  should 
find  equal  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Legis- 
lature. It  seems  to  me,  that  there  is 
nobody  the  right  hon.  Baronet  is  so  anxious 
to  protect  as  the  foreigners,  for  he  will 
have  their  produce  poured  into  our 
markets,  irrespective  of  the  loss  which  our 
farmers  must  incur  by  being  subject  to  a 
greater  cost  of  production.  I  tliink  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  will  find,  that  if  he 
carries  -out  his  principle — but  he  is  not 
very  fond  of  carrying  out  principles — 
he  will  find,  that  the  manufacturers 
wiU  be  as  much  opposed  to  its  full 
development  as  the  agriculturists  now 
are  ;  and  that  they  will  mourn  the  day 
when  they  first  lent  their  assent  to  these 
schemes.  I  have  heard  it  said,  that 
the  farmers  are  indifferent  to  the  progress 
of  this  measure.  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  one  of  my  constituents,  a  most  re- 
spectable and  intelligent  farmer  ;  and  in 
answer  to  a  query  as  to  what  the  opinion 
of  the  farmers  is,  he  says — 

"  If  those  who  believe  the  fiirmers  are  for  free 
trade  or  indifferent  to  it,  were  at  Cirencester  mar- 
ket last  week,  they  would  be  speedily  undeceived, 
for  they  would  have  heard  many  fiirmers  cursing 
the  Minister  for  his  measures  and  for  his  double 
dealing." 

I  must  say,  that  I  have  heard^  precisely 
the  same  feeling  expressed  by  the  farmers 
myself  in  ten  or  fourteen  different  market- 
places. I  believe  other  hon.  Gentlemen 
near  me  heard  the  same  language  ex- 
pressed. Some  hon.  Members,  who  sit 
behind  the  Treasury  bench  admit  that 
they  regard  this  as  a  very  hard  and  inju- 
rious measure,  but  still  that  they  have  so 
much  confidence  in  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  that  they  will  support  it. 
Well,  Sir,  I  cannot  understand  this  rea- 
soning. I  prefer  looking  to  the  measures, 
and  considering  their  tendency,  irrespec- 
tive of  those  who  bring  them  forward.  It 
appears  to  me,  to  use  a  familiar  illus- 
tration, that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
resembles  a  jockey  who  was  put  up  to  ride 
a  great  race,  but  who  pulls  up  his  horse  in 
the  midst  of  it.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
was  put  up  to  ride  the  race  of  protection ; ' 
but.  Sir,  he  has  pulled  up  his  steed,  and 
not  merely  aUowed  his  opponent  to  triumph, 
but  has  actually  ridden  the  race  of  free 
trade  himself.  Whether  he  will  be  vie* 
torious  or  no  is  another  matter. 
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Mb.  M.  gore  wished  to  make  a  few 
remarks  before  this  matter  was  finally  set* 
tied  by  the  House.  He  must  first  be  al- 
lowed to  saj,  that  in  some  of  the  observa- 
tions which  had  fallen  from  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  took  a  different  yiew  from  that 
which  he  entertained,  he  fully  concurred. 
He  concurred  with  them  in  holding  that  no 
party  had  any  right  to  complain  Uiat  this 
matter  had  been  so  fiilly  and  maturely  de- 
bated; and  from  the  discussion  which  had 
taken  place,  one  good  effect  had,  he 
thought,  arisen,  that,  whatever  might  be 
the  opinions  of  individual  Members  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  Bill,  it  proved  to  the 
country  that  those  who  moved  in  the  higher 
circles  did  possess  that  candour  and  that 
superiority  of  intellect  which  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, and  at  all  times,  he  trusted 
they  would  maintain.  The  discreet  and 
temperate  way  in  which  hon.  Gentlemen 
had  advocated  the  cause  they  had  embraced, 
merited  every  commendation.  He  differed 
from  many  hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  spoken 
as  to  the  apprehensions  they  entertained 
of  the  effect  of  this  measure  on  the  inter- 
ests of  agriculture.  He  should  first  allude 
to  some  remarks  which  had  been  made  by 
a  tenant-farmer  who  had  gone  to  Russia  a 
rery  great  protectionist,  and  labouring 
unaer  the  impression  that  Russia  and 
Prussia  possessed  an  unlimited  supply  of 
com.  But  after  he  had  acquired  expe- 
rience, he  became  satisfied  that  the  people 
possessed  neither  knowledge  nor  means  to 
enable  them  so  to  conduct  their  agricul- 
tural operations  as  to  inflict  injury,  by  their 
competition,  on  the  British  farmer.  That 
gentleman  stated  a  variety  of  circumstances 
in  corroboration  of  his  opinion.  Agricul- 
tural operations  he  described  as  being  in  a 
very  primitive  state,  and  the  agricultural 
implements  in  use  were  of  a  very  rude 
structure. 

"  The  oonseqnence  U/*  be  obiervee,  **  that  the 
lands,  for  want  of  itrength  to  till  them,  look 
poverty-stricken  and  neglected,  and  must,  under 
any  circumstances,  require  an  immense  outlay  of 
capital  to  improve  them,  independently  of  the 
energy  and  skill  required  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
oulties  as  regards  the  shortness  of  the  season 
during  which  anything  connected  with  the  im- 
provement of  the  soil  can  be  carried  on.  The  earth 
is  dosed  against  all  cultivation  for  seven  months 
of  continued  and  severe  winter.  One  month  of  the 
year  may  be  divided  into  spring  and  autumn,  and 
four  months  into  extreme  heat  of  summer." 

As  to  the  chance  of  extensive  pastures 
being  taken  into  cultivation,  he  stated  that 
they  were  so  exposed  to  snow  storms  that 
ihe  greatest  possible  obstacles  existed  to 


the  successful  adoption  of  such  a  oonne. 
He  says — 

"  It  may  be  thought  that  these  pastures  may  be 
cultivated  in  case  of  a  market  for  com  in  Eng- 
land. But  this  cannot  take  place,  since  they  are 
subject  to  violent  snow  storms,  which  drive  every- 
thing before  them.  Such  is  the  power  of  these 
hurricanes  of  wind  and  snow,  that  cattle,  when 
these  are  approaching,  if  not  prevented  by  the 
herdsmen,  take  fright  and  run  into  ravines,  where 
they  are  smothered.  Besides,  these  lands  are  sub- 
ject to  the  visitation  of  locusts ;  and  the  eflbcts  of 
severe  drought  in  the  summer,  increased  by  the 
continuous  wet  to  which  they  are  subject  in  the 
winter." 

He  mentioned  various  other  details,  and 
stated,  that  in  some  parts  of  Prussia  the 
wages  of  agricultural  labourers  were  greater 
than  those  of  the  same  class  in  England. 
Those  were  the  remarks  of  a  tenant-farmer 
who  went  abroad  with  very  different  opinions, 
and  who  altered  his  views  in  consequence  of 
what  came  under  his  own  personal  observa- 
tion. As  to  America,  he  (Mr.  M.  Gore) 
was  also  of  opinion  that  the  production  of 
grain  there  had  been  greatly  overrated, 
and  that  there  was  no  reason  to  anticipate 
any  influx  for  many  years,  such  as  would 
prove  prejudicial  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terest of  this  country.  As  to  grain  in 
America,  it  appeared  from  official  returns 
in  1840,  ascertained  by  the  persons  ap- 
pointed to  take  the  sixth  census,  that  the 
total  produce  of  the  Union  was — 

Bushels. 

Wheat        84,833,979 

Barley        4.161,601 

OaU  123,071,341 

Rye  18,646.567 

Buckwheat  7.291,743 

Indian  com  377,631.875 


Total 


615,516.302 


He  had  received  a  communicaUon  from  a 
gentleman  in  the  City  on  the  same  point ; 
it  was  as  follows : — 

"  In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  the  exportation  of 
flour  from  New  Orleans  Is  about  400.000  barrels 
in  good  years,  and  200.000  barrels  in  ordinary 
years.  No  wheat  is  exported  from  the  United 
States  worth  mention.  The  total  average  expor- 
tation per  annum  does  not  amount  to  46,000  quar- 
ters for  the  last  thirteen  years.  1831  to  1843,  both 
inclusive,  and  this  is  prtneipally  sent  to  Canada, 
and  is  a  trade  likely  to  increase  in  that  quarter : 
but  experience  has  proved  that  flour  is  the  form 
in  which  the  cereal  product  of  America  must  be 
conveyed  to  Europe.  The  average  exportatioB  of 
flour  for  thirteen  years  does  not  quite  reaeh 
1.000.000  of  barrels  annually  from  all  the  Statee 
of  the  American  Union  collectively :  it  is  997.771 
barrels  exactly  (1831  to  1843  inclusiTely).  Of 
this  quantity  226,000  barreb  went  on  the  avrraffo 
annually  to  Great  Britain;  175.000  to  British 
America.  Canada,  and  Newfoundknd :  135.00e  t« 
the  British  Weet  Indies ;  80,000  to  Cuba :  170,000 
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to  Brazil ;  being  78«i,000  barrels ;  and  215,000 
barrels  went  to  other  places  on  the  American 
continent.  But  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  aver- 
age exportation  from  America  into  Europe  does 
not  exceed  400,000  barrels  annually ;  each  barrel 
contains  196  lbs.  net  weight  of  flour.  For  six 
consecutive  years  the  export  of  flour  from  the 
United  States  to  Great  Britain  did  not  amount 
altogether  to  55,000  barrels,  or  an  average  of 
9,000  barrels  per  annum,  and  they  were  the  years 
1833  to  1838  inclusive.  In  the  year  1843  there 
were  only  14,000  barrels  shipped  from  the  United 
States  to  Great  Britain.  Nothing  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  answer  with  satisfiiction  than  the  American 
part  of  the  com  question ;  but  my  impression  is, 
that  experience  being  better  than  prophecy,  we 
may  take  the  export  of  the  past  as  a  guide  for  the 
future,  and  say  that  America  may  furnish  to  Eu- 
rope about  500,000  barrels  of  flour  from  the 
United  States,  and  the  same  quantity  from  Ca- 
nada to  Europe.  All  the  rest  is  absorbed  by 
American  wants,  the  West  Indies,  Newfoundland, 
the  Braxils,  Cuba,  St.  Domingo,  and  aU  the  hot 
countries  where  wheat  will  not  grow ;  and  also  to 
supply  her  mercantile  marine  idl  over  the  world. 
The  price  at  which  flour  could  be  furnished  I  can- 
not possibly  say,  but  it  has  hitherto  cost  over  30s. 
per  barrel  in  Europe.  When  the  price  is  under 
this  rate  we  find  supplies  fiill  off." 

He  (Mr.  M.  Gore)  might  be  permitted  to 
Bay  for  his  own  part,  with  the  view  he 
took  of  the  question,  that  if  he  thought  any 
very  great  inconyenience  was  likely  to  re- 
sult from  the  importation  of  com  either 
from  America,  or  from  the  continent  of 
Europe,  he  should  hesitate  very  much  be- 
fore he  gave  his  consent  to  the  Bill.  He 
should  next  lay  before  the  House  a  state- 
ment in  reference  to  the  continental  mar- 
kets. It  varied  in  some  respects  from  that 
of  Mr.  MaccuUoch,  who  stated  the  average 
prices  of  wheat  in  Dantzic,  for  eleven  years, 
ending  with  1841,  at  37s.  lid.  a  quarter, 
which,  adding  lOd.  for  shipping  charges, 
made  the  average  price,  free  on  board, 
SSs.  9d.  a  quarter,  and  adding  12«.  or 
13s.  for  importation  and  delivery  to  millers 
in  London,  the  average  cost  of  Dantzic 
wheat  in  England,  free  of  duty,  was  from 
5ls.  to  52s.  a  quarter.  Such  was  Mr. 
Macculloch*s  statement.  He  held  in  his 
hand  various  tables  which  had  been  fur- 
nished to  him  by  Mr.  Body.  They  gave  a 
statement  of  the  wheat  and  flour  shipped 
from  Dantzic  to  this  country  for  the  twelve 
years  ending  1843:  also  the  prices  and 
the  freights  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
some  years  the  prices  certainly  appeared 
low — sometimes  not  33s.  or  34«. — ^but  then 
the  shipments  had  fallen  off  exactly  in  pro- 
portion. It  appeared  that  as  prices  had 
fallen,  shipments  had  also  fallen  off,  except 
in  1836 — ^in  explanation  of  which  Mr.  Body 
says— 
"The  esqKtrtation  from  Dantsio  in  1836  was 
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almost  entirely  speculative,  and  consisted  of  par- 
cels which  had  been  purchased  in  Dantzic  in  the 
two  or  three  years  previous,  but  not  shipped. 
The  quantity  is  not  large,  compared  with  the 
latter  years  of  large  export.  The  wheat  was 
brought  here  on  speculation,  and  a  very  large 
quantity  of  it  was  shipped  to  America  in  the  years 
1837  and  1838.  I  sent  over  a  large  quantity 
myself.  We  were  tired  of  letting  the  wheat  lie  at 
Dantzic,  and  so  we  brought  it  over  here,  and  after 
keeping  it  here  twelve  months  we  shipped  a  great 
part  of  it  to  America  (the  whole  proceeding  was 
an  episode),  and  much  money  was  lost  by  it. 
The  quantity  stated  in  our  Dantzic  com  return 
of  exports  is  in  lasts,  each  last  containing  ten 
quarters.  I  beg  respectfully  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  this;  we  consider  90,000  quarters  the 
quantity  sent  from  Dantzic  in  1836  to  EngUnd, 
in  any  year,  and  under  the  most  unfiiTourable 
circumstances,  to  be  a  very  small  speculation 
indeed.  The  authority  for  the  prices  paid  at 
Dantzic  is  the  highly  respectable  firm  of  Theo- 
dore Behrend  and  Co.,  of  Dantzic ;  and  we  can 
confirm  the  same  from  our  actual  experience. 
The  same  house  furnished  the  quotations  of  the 
course  of  exchange ;  and  the  same  house  procured 
from  "Mr.  Retz,  the  sworn  broker  and  official  offi- 
cer of  exports  {achiffa  abrechner,  as  he  is  called), 
the  quantities  exported  and  the  rates  of  freight. 
All  these  documents  passed  through  the  han<k  of 
Behrend,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  au- 
thenticity. But  the  same  parties  who  were  so 
willing  to  give  information  when  it  was  considered 
to  be  a  piece  of  statistical  news  only,  are  now 
very  averse  to  give  further  information,  because 
they,  in  Dantzic,  look  upon  the  change  in  the 
Com  Laws  with  great  aversion.  If  you  ask  at 
Dantzic  what  they  prefer,  they  will  iJl  say,  *  the 
old  sliding-scale.'  If  you  ask  at  Warsaw,  they 
will  say,  *  free  trade.'" 

The  prices  of  grain  from  Odessa  were 
stated  in  the  circular  of  a  house  in  Leghorn 
at  33s.  to  35s.  But  the  quality  was  very 
inferior.  It  might  be  said  that,  though  the 
introduction  of  such  grain  would  not  affect 
the  interests  of  those  who  grew  good  com, 
it  would  affect  the  interests  of  those  who 
grew  inferior  grain.  He  had  seen  speci- 
mens of  the  foreign  grain  of  which  such  ap- 
prehensions were  entertained,  and,  really, 
it  was  such  miserable  stuff  that  he  did  not 
believe  they  would  get  people  to  consume 
it  in  this  country.  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  ready  to  allow  that  this  great  mea- 
sure, like  other  great  changes,  would  pro- 
bably be  attended  with  considerable  incon- 
yenience to  various  parties  whose  interests 
were  concerned.  He  had  made  inquiries 
as  to  the  feelings  with  which  the  measure 
was  regarded  by  such  parties,  and  he  ad- 
mitted at  once  that  the  opinions  he  had 
received  were  very  various.  A  very  con- 
siderable proportion  took  the  same  view 
with  himself,  that  there  was  no  ground  for 
apprehending  a  large  importation  of  foreign 
grain.  Others  took  a  different  view ;  and 
he  might  be  permitted  to  refer  to  the  opin- 
Y 
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ioQ  of  a  geaAeman  viioae  astlioritj  was  «f' 
great  weight — Mr.  Wiggins.  That  grade-  i 
man  thongfat  that  the  change  would  have  I 
some  prejudicial  influeoee,  wUeh,  howerer,  I 
would  he  hot  temporary.  Speaking  gene* 
rattr,  the  result  of  the  inqniries  he  (Ji£.  M. 
Gore)  had  instituted  was,  that  the  agricul- 
turists were  excited  £ar  bejond  what  cireum- 
stances  at  all  justified  as  to  the  eonseqnenees 
of  this  measure.  The  &rmers  were  a  great 
support  and  an  ornament  to  the  country ; 
and  he  was  sure  there  was  no  Gentleman 
on  either  side  of  the  House  who  would  not 
sympathise  with  them,  and  endeaTour  to 
do  ererything  to  prevent  their  interests 
from  sustaining  injury.  Whfle  he  did 
think  that  this  measure  would  exercise 
hut  an  inconsiderable  influence  upon  those 
interests,  he  trusted  that  the  good  feel- 
log  of  the  English  landlords  would  lead 
them  to  keep  in  view  the  position  in 
which  their  tenantry  were  placed;  and, 
what  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  gire 
them  good  adrice  as  to  the  cultivation  of 
their  land;  so  that  landlord  and  tenant 
might  stand  on  a  better  footing  than  for 
some  time  past.  If  the  small  farmers  were 
removed  and  capitalists  substituted,  culti- 
vation might  be  carried  on  possibly  to 
greater  advantage ;  but  though  he  trusted 
that  the  result  of  the  proposed  change 
would  be  the  introduction  of  a  better  sys- 
tem of  farming,  he  hoped  that  everything 
would  be  done  in  a  kindly  spirit  towards 
those  who  were  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  and  that  no  course  would  be 
pursued  which  did  not  conduce  to  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  those  invaluable 
classes.  The  effect  of  the  measure  on  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes  was  an 
important  point  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  There  was  a  great  rise  of  prices 
between  1792  and  1801.  Mr.  Tooke 
says — 

'« Arthnr  Tonng,  in  his  Atmab  of  Afnadtm^, 
obierr w,  that  a  penoo  ia  now  living  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bur/  who.  when  in  179S  hs  Uboored  for  6s.  a 
week,  oould  purohaia  with  that  fit.  a  bmbel  of 
wheat,  ditto  of  malt,  a  pound  of  butter,  a  pound  of 
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re^aire  lU.  fidl  — ni  than  hb  wag— 
ik  aSlammmef  ah«|rMhir.  TW  cosi- 
waj9  Mr.  Tevng,  «*  hit  at  frr  as  it 


oheete,  and  a  penny  worth  of  tobaooo ; 
the  iame  artiolet 


Buihel  of  wheat  £0  16 

Ditto  of  malt  0    9 

1  lb.  ofbutter 0     1 

I  Ib.of  oheete 0    0 

Pennyworth  of  tobsooo 0    0 


1801 

0 
0 
0 

4 
1 


£1    6 

Suppose  in  1801  hit  wsgee  were 9« 

Suppose  at  a  pauper,  from  ratet 0 

0 

Total  Ifi 

» that  to  enaUs  him  to  pnrehase  the  aauM 

0 
iqaan- 

in  the  trat,  aad  the  wy  hi«heil  ial 


There  was  a  rise  h 

hetmng  labour  hetwees  1792  and  1801. 
hat  in  a  smafl  proportion  only  to  the  rise 
in  the  prices  of  necessaries.  Varioos  state- 
ments were  pot  fcvthby  diffoientdassesof 
artisans  at  that  time  setting  forth  the  in- 
adeqnatcBeas  of  the  rise  of  wages,  indodbig 
the  most  reeent  adranee  in  1801.  Among 
other  statements,  was  one  from  the  jour- 
neymen tailors,  by  whidi  it  appeared  thai 
their  wages  from  1777  to  179d  had  been 
n.  2f .  9d.  per  week,  which,  at  the  price  ef 
9jkl.  for  the  qnartera  loaf,  would  purchase 
3o  loares ;  while  the  utmost  adrance  of 
wages  which,  in  1795.  was  to  25$..  and  in 
1801  to  27s.  per  week,  wouM  pordiaae 
only  18  loaves  and  a-half  in  the  ktier  Tear. 
A  statement  frx>m  printers'  compositors, 
whose  weekly  wages  were  adranc«d  frmn 
24s.  to  29t.  in  1795.  and  to  30s.  in  1801, 
gires  a  similar  result  in  the  disproporticm 
of  the  adrance  of  wages  to  the  rise  of  ne- 
cessaries. By  the  Greenwich  Hospital 
table,  the  wages  of  carpenters,  briekkyers, 
masons,  and  plumbers,  appeared  to  hare 
experienced  rery  little  advance,  according 
to  the  quotations  of  1800,  as  compared 
with  the  20  years  nreceding,  ris. :— car- 
penters from  2s.  6a.  to  St.  2d,  per  day  ; 
bricklayers  from  2s.  id.  to  3s.  per  day  ; 
masons  from  2f.  8d.  to  2s.  I0d»  per  day ; 
plumbers  from  3«.  to  3s.  3d.  per  day.  He 
belieTed  that  the  present  measure,  like 
many  other  measures  that  had  been  brought 
forward,  was  orerrated  on  both  sides  as  re- 
spected its  consequences.  He,  for  one,  did 
not  beUere  that  it  waa  to  make  bread 
wonderfully  cheap,  or  that  it  would  mate- 
rially depress  domestic  agriculture.  As  in 
the  case  of  all  great  chMiges ,  some  incon- 
reniences  must  probably  at  first  result ;  but 
he  conceiyed  that  the  measure  would  ulti- 
mately tend  to  increase  the  comfort,  promote 
the  happiness,  and  adrance  the  prosperity 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
mighty  kingdom,  and  that  it  would  contri- 
bute Teiy  much,  coupled  with  the  resources 
of  modem  science,  to  stimulate  and  fbster 
agriculture.  He  beliered  that  there  existed 
in  ibis  country  a  spirit,  ener^,  and  ae- 
tirity,  that  would  in  future  make  it  as  su- 
perior to  the  rest  of  the  world  in  agrkuU 
ture  and  manu^tures  as  it  hitherto  had 
been;  and  that  the  naliTe  aeal  and  entar- 
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priae  of  Englishmen  would  advance  the 
cMiience  of  agriculture  to  greater  perfection 
than  ever.  But  while  he  supported  this 
measure,  and  intended  to  record  his  vote 
in  favour  of  the  third  reading,  he  might  he 
allowed  to  express  a  hope  that  those  other 
measures  which  were  alluded  to  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Session,  and  which  were, 
he  would  not  say  to  compensate,  hut  to  he 
of  great  utility  to  the  agricultural  interest, 
would  he  hrought  fcnrward  at  as  early  a 
period  as  possible.  Though  he  did  not  think 
that  the  agricultural  interest  required  pro- 
tection, yet  he  felt  that  it  was  their  hounden 
duty  to  look  at  it  with  a  kindly  feeling, 
and  to  extend  towards  it  every  aid  and 
assistance  in  their  power.  There  was 
one  circumstance  worthy  of  attention  with 
respect  to  the  sale  and  transfer  of  pro- 
perty. That  champion  of  protection,  Mr. 
Alison,  in  his  work  on  Population,  pointed 
out  the  difficulty  in  the  sale  of  estates,  and 
the  transfer  of  property,  and  the  great  ad- 
vantage which  would  result  if  measures 
were  taken  to  remove  this  inconvenience. 
As  regards  Ireland,  there  would  be  few 
circumstances  more  advantageous  than  the 
removal  of  such  inconvenience,  coupled 
with  the  extension  of  the  tenant  right,  due 
regard  being  paid  to  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty, which  ought  always  to  be  held  sacred. 
He  would  not  now  enter  into  further  details 
on  the  subject;  but  he  would  add  he  should 
grieYe,  as  much  as  the  bitterest  opponents 
of  this  measure,  at  its  passing,  if  he  thought 
that  it  could,  in  the  remotest  degree,  tend 
to  injure  the  agricultural  interest,  or  the 
aristocracy,  whose  prosperity  was  identified 
with  that  of  the  nation  at  large.  The  aris- 
tocracy were  eminent  for  the  zeal  they  had 
displayed  in  behalf  of  the  liberties  of  the 
country  ;  and  who  could  fail  to  respect  and 
reverence  their  manly  sentiment,  their  heroic 
spirit,  and  their  sensibility  of  principle,  in 
which,  as  Mr.  Burke  justly  observed,  con- 
sisted the  cheap  defence  of  nations  ?  He 
should  then  much  grieve  if  his  vote  to- 
night should  shake  the  stability  of  this 
aristocracy,  whose  fate  he  believed  to  be 
inseparably  connected  with  that  of  the 
country,  which  was  deeply  rooted  in  the 
affections  of  the  people,  and  embodied  in  the 
institutions  of  the  country.  He  thought  the 
manner  in  which  the  present  discussion 
had  been  conducted  reflected  the  highest 
credit  on  the  Legislature  of  this  country, 
however  great  the  difference  of  opinion  re- 
specting its  policy  might  be.  He  was  not 
unaware  that  great  constitutional  questions 
aprang  oat  of  it.  The  evil  arising  from  the 


breaking  up  of  a  great  party  had  been 
touched  on;  and  though  he  might  hold  that 
that  was  but  a  temporary  disruption,  he  would 
yet  allow  that  in  this  country  it  was  a  great 
evil.  In  a  constitutional  point  of  view  he 
would  rather  that  this  measure  had  been 
brought  forward  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  London  ;  and  he  for  his  pait, 
would  then  have  supported  it  as  warmly  as 
he  now  did  when  brought  forward  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet.  He  supported  it  not 
merely  from  a  feelmg  of  confidence  in  this 
or  that  Minister,  but  reflection  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  question  had  induced  him  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  at  which  he  had 
arrived.  And  with  respect  to  the  future 
state  of  parties  in  this  country,  he  trusted 
that  with  most  of  those  who  valued  the  real 
interests  of  the  country,  it  was  immaterial 
what  party  ruled  the  State.  It  was,  as 
Mr.  Pitt  truly  said,  in  one  of  his  earliest 
and  best  speeches,  of  very  little  conse* 
quence  who  were  ''out,*'  or  who  were 
*'  in  ;**  but  it  was  of  great  consequence 
that  the  affairs  of  this  country  should  be 
conducted  with  wisdom,  prudence,  and  firm- 
ness. He,'  therefore,  trusted  that  what- 
ever might  be  the  fate  of  this  measure, 
there  still  might  be  found  a  Government 
powerful  and  strong  ;  able  to  uphold  the 
interests  of  the  country  at  home,  to  enforce 
them  abroad,  and  determined,  amid  what- 
ever storms  and  tempests  might  rage,  to 
maintain  the  majesty,  the  dignity,  and 
the  greatness  of  England. 

Mr.  laws  on  said,  that  he  knew  that 
in  the  agricultural  district  with  which  he 
was  connected,  whenever  corn  was  not 
prosperous,  then  the  districts  invariably 
suffered  and  declined,  both  as  regarded  the 
manufacturers  and  agriculturists.  In  his 
part  of  the  country  there  was  the  greatest 
fear  and  apprehension,  and  in  fact  a  great 
panic  existing,  as  to  the  present  measures 
of  the  Government ;  and  on  no  occasion 
before  had  he  ever  found  such  unanimity  of 
sentiment  amongst  all  classes,  and  of 
different  politics,  in  thinking  that  that 
principle  of  protection  to  native  industry 
ought  to  be  upheld.  He  had  had  the 
honour  of  presenting  petitions  from  fifty  to 
sixty  townships  in  his  own  neighbourhood, 
and  from  the  borough  which  he  repre- 
sented, signed  by  persons  of  all  classes, 
praying  the  House  not  to  pass  these  mea- 
sures, and  he  now  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
vindicating  the  opinions  therein  expressed. 
Whatever  alteration  had  taken  place  in 
the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  those  hold- 
ing high  offices  in  the  Govemmc^nt  of  this 
Y2 
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country,  it  did  not  follow  that  even  bo 
humble  an  individual  as  himself  should  also 
consent  to  change  his  opinions  upon  this 
question,  as  they  had  changed,  with  a  view 
of  following  in  their  train.  He  could  not 
consent  to  alter  those  sentiments  and  opin- 
ions which  he  had  entertained  up  to  this 
period  of  his  life  at  the  beck  of  any  indi- 
vidual. He  wished  to  know  what  would  be 
the  price  of  com  if  the  Bill  before  the 
House  passed  into  law  ?  On  that  point  the 
Minister  had  given  them  no  information  ? 
He  objected  to  the  Bill  because  it  would 
increase  the  dependence  of  this  country 
upon  foreign  nations.  He  objected  to  it 
also  because  it  had  been  introduced  by  the 
men  now  in  office.  If  he  had  any  predi- 
lection in  its  favour  even,  he  would  not  give 
it  his  support,  because  he  was  of  opinion 
that  it  should  not  be  brought  forward  in  a 
Parliament  which  had  been  elected  upon 
an  entirely  hostile  principle.  He,  for  one, 
did  not  admit  that  it  was  a  measure  which 
would  produce  good  Aodt.  Fruit  it  might 
produce,  no  doubt — apparently  good  at  the 
outset;  but  the  House  might  depend  upon 
it  that  the  prices  would  soon  rise  to  the 
famine  figure.  And  if  there  was  good  in 
it,  there  would  be  no  hope  of  its  extinction 
until  all  the  small  farmers  of  England 
would  have  been  ruined.  Com  would  get 
into  the  hands  of  the  factors,  who  would 
accumulate  it  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  highest  possible  price  ;  and  thus  the 
public  would  not  be  benefited  in  the 
slightest  degree,  while  the  agriculturists 
would  be  destroyed.  With  respect  to  the 
price  of  potatoes,  on  which  so  much  had 
been  said,  as  far  as  his  knowledge  went, 
the  alarm  that  existed  on  that  head  was 
entirely  groundless.  In  Yorkshire,  he  had 
never  paid  more  than  2t.  the  bushel  for 
them,  whereas,  in  London,  he  was  now 
charged  I5t,  per  sack.  And  when  po- 
tatoes were  sent  upon  speculation  from 
Yorkshire  to  London,  no  one  could  be  found 
to  purchase  them,  because  of  the  monopoly 
which  existed  among  the  large  salesmen. 
He  was  not  prepared,  therefore,  to  support 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  on  this  occasion. 
He  had  no  confidence  in  them.  He  had 
no  faith  in  the  stability  either  of  their 
opinions  or  their  policy ;  and  he  can- 
didly stated  that,  if  agitation  were  suffered 
to  continue  at  the  rate  it  had  been  in  Ire- 
land, he  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  come  down  one  day  to 
that  House  and  propose  a  repeal  of  the  le- 
gislative Union. 

Mb.  YERNON  SMITH  said,  he  ahoold 


not  detain  them  long.  He  was  fuUy  aware 
that  hon.  Members  felt  a  satiety,  if  not 
sickness,  at  the  prolongation  of  this  dis- 
cussion. Only  one  valuable  result  had  en- 
sued from  this  discussion,  that  whereas  on 
former  occasions  the  two  great  interests  of 
agriculture  and  manufactures  had  been 
arrayed  against  each  other — the  agricnl- 
turists  reproaching  the  manufacturers  as 
having  for  their  only  object  to  depress 
wages  and  raise  their  own  profits,  the 
manufacturers  upbraiding  the  agriculturists 
with  a  wish  to  keep  up  prices  and  raise 
rents  — now,  on  the  contrary,  whatever 
acrimony  might  have  been  exhibited  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion,  had  been  diverted 
into  the  more  legitimate,  and  he  might 
say  constitutional,  channel  of  abusing  Gen- 
tlemen in  office.  The  absence  of  those  di- 
visions on  the  present  occasion  he  was  in- 
clined to  attribute  to  the  course  pursued 
by  the  hon.  Members  favourable  to  a  re- 
peal of  the  Com  Laws,  who  had  abstained 
from  addressing  the  House,  and  from  deli- 
vering those  attacks  they  had  formerly  di- 
rected against  the  agricultural  interest. 
He  was  &r  from  regarding  this  measure, 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Sunderland,  as 
the  wildest  and  maddest  of  all  conceivable 
speculations;  but  it  was  impossible  not  to 
see  that  in  any  measure  like  this,  there 
must  be  some  speculation  and  some  incon- 
venience. Although  it  seemed  now  to  be 
the  prevalent  doctrine  on  that  (the  Oppo- 
sition) side  of  the  House,  that  the  most 
manly  course  to  be  adopted  was  to  change 
one's  opinion,  and  defend  the  change,  he 
could  say  that  his  own  opinion  had  always 
been  in  favour  of  a  change  in  the  Com 
Laws.  He  should  not  on  this  occasion, 
enter  into  any  statistical  details;  he  should 
support  his  vote  on  those  general  reasons 
on  which,  after  all,  a  measure  of  this  kind 
must  be  rested.  He  did  not  believe  that 
any  country  in  the  worid  would  be  found 
capable  of  supplying  this  nation  with  its 
chief  article  of  food;  all  the  elements  that 
produced  a  rise  in  prices  would  combine  to 
raise  the  price  of  foreign  com  to  us,  and 
therefore  to  save  the  agricultural  interest 
from  injury.  As  little  could  he  think  that 
a  country  like  ours  would  not  be  able  to 
improve  its  agriculture — an  art  yet  in  its 
infancy.  In  that  art  practice  had  hitherto 
preceded  science;  but  science  was  now 
about  to  take  the  lead  of  practice,  and 
point  out  the  methods  which  the  hnsbaod- 
man  should  follow.  His  only  reason  for 
addressing  the  House  on  the  present  oecfr- 
sion  was,  that  he  wished  to  point  oat  one 
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or  two  features  of  the  measure  which  he 
considered  objectionable,  and  would  prefer 
to  see  changed.  He  regarded  the  position 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Newcastle  under 
Lyne  as  a  yery  good  one — that  they  should 
look  on  the  one  hand  to  the  arguments  by 
which  this  measure  was  supported,  and  on 
the  other  hand  to  the  political  evils  by 
which  it  might  be  attended.  If  any  specu- 
lation or  hazard  attached  to  this  measure, 
the  hazard  would  fall  on  those  persons  who 
were  now  in  the  occupation  of  the  poorest 
possible  land,  subject  to  the  highest  pos- 
sible rent;  land  which,  he  contended,  ought 
never  to  have  been  cultivated,  and  which 
never  would  have  been  cultivated,  but  for 
the  protection  which  our  laws  had  for  years 
afforded  it.  There  were  other  persons  who 
might  say,  "  You  have  always  told  us  that 
we  had  nothing  to  fear  from  competition, 
and  therefore  that  we  might  be  as  lazy 
and  unskilful  as  we  pleased;"  and  they 
might  reproach  the  Legislature  with  hav- 
ing cut  off  their  security.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  this  difficulty  might  have  been 
met  by  an  arrangement  of  the  laws  affect- 
ing the  agriculturists,  had  such  been  under- 
taken by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  Besides 
the  Com  Laws,  there  was  another  set  of 
Acts  which  had  been  brought  by  the  negli- 
gence of  the  Legislature  into  such  a  state 
as  pressed  most  unfairly  on  the  agricultural 
interest — ^he  meant  the  Acts  which  referred 
to  local  rating.  He  thought  that,  simul- 
taneously with  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws, 
Ministers  might  have  introduced  some  mea- 
sure which  would  relieve  the  agricultural 
interest  from  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
local  taxation.  They  had  introduced  a 
measure  which  they  said  was  not  intended 
as  a  compensation  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws;  but  if  it  were  not  so  intended, 
it  was  rather  strange  that  it  should  have 
been  introduced  at  the  same  moment.  This 
he  considered  quite  incompetent  for  what, 
but  for  the  denial,  he  must  have  supposed 
to  be  the  purpose  of  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters; and  he  should  still  urge  on  Ministers 
to  consider  the  question  of  compensation, 
and  to  embrace  the  whole  question  of  ra- 
ting in  their  view,  in  order  to  see  where 
tiie  agricultural  interest  were  most  heavily 
pressed;  for  that  they  were  pressed  to  a 
certain  extent,  he  thought  could  not  be 
denied.  Every  year  there  was  an  Act 
passed  to  relieve  stock  in  trade  from  being 
rated  to  those  purposes  for  which  land  was 
rated.  Why  was  this  done  ?  Not,  it  was 
said,  because  stock  in  trade  was  an  im- 
proper subject  of  rating  in  itself;  but  on 


account  of  the  extremely  embarrassing  na- 
ture of  the  attempt,  and  the  difficulties 
which  attended  the  levy.  Now,  if  they 
did  not  think  it  expedient  to  levy  a  rate  on 
stock  in  trade,  it  was  surely  unfair  to  the 
agriculturists  to  increase  in  the  same  pro- 
portion the  amount  levied  from  them,  and 
subject  them  to  an  additional  burden.  That 
Act  was  first  passed  when  a  judgment  was 
given  in  favour  of  rating  stock  in  trade; 
and  he  thought,  therefore,  the  agricultural 
interest  had  so  far  just  ground  to  complain 
of  the  way  in  which  they  were  treated. 
Whether  this  were  or  were  not  a  sufficient 
argument  to  induce  Ministers  to  undertake 
this  subject,  he  thought  it  a  question  still 
worthy  of  their  consideration,  and  one  so 
coupled  with  the  present  state  of  the  agri- 
cultural interest,  that  there  could  be  no 
more  fitting  opportunity  than  the  present 
for  bringing  it  forward.  Another  point  to 
which  he  wished  to  advert,  though  it  was 
rather  unfashionable  in  the  House,  was  the 
question  of  a  low  duty  on  corn.  In  throw- 
ing aside  that  question  entirely,  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  surprised  him  more  than 
by  any  other  course  he  could  have  pursued, 
because  if  there  were  any  basis  on  which 
the  right  hon.  Baronet's  fame  rested,  it 
was  his  financial  skill.  He  thought  it 
strange,  therefore,  that  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet should  have  been  content  to  surrender 
the  revenue  he  might  have  derived  from 
that  plan.  He  felt  himself  obliged  to  con- 
clude, in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  said  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  around  him,  that  if  Go- 
vernment had  thought  fit  to  ask,  in  the 
first  instance,  a  low  fixed  duty,  they  would 
have  been  able  to  carry  that  measure,  and 
to  raise  a  revenue  on  as  favourable  terms 
as  it  could  be  raised  in  this  country.  He 
could  not  but  believe  that  a  low  fixed  duty 
would  have  been  paid  entirely  by  the  fo- 
reigner, and  not  by  the  consimier;  and  if 
so,  no  Ministers  had  made  a  greater  sacri- 
fice than  the  present  in  refusing  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  source  of  revenue.  The 
course  taken  in  1842  was  to  alter  the  slid- 
ing-scale;  and  that  being  so,  he  considered 
the  only  alternative  offered  to  him  was 
between  a  sliding-scale  and  entire  abolition. 
He  had,  therefore,  voted  for  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  thought,  and  he 
should  not  hesitate  to  maintain,  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  abandoned  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  revenue,  in  throwing 
aside  altogether  the  question  of  a  low  fixed 
duty.  He  most  sincerely  hoped  that  the 
measure  might  attain  complete  success;  but 
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he  tnust  Mj  that  the  right  hon.  Gentlenian 
himself  had  brought  it  into  a  position  of 
great  difficulty,  bj  alleging  in  its  behalf 
pretences  which  he  could  not  think  well 
founded.  Of  all  times  and  periods  in  the 
recent  history  of  onr  affairs,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  ought  to  hare  chosen  for  pro- 
posing his  measure  one  of  the  utmost  pros- 
perity. He  must  contend,  baring  always 
been  an  advocate  for  repeal,  that  that  time 
hadarrired  in  the  summer  of  1845.  Never, 
in  his  opinion,  had  there  been  a  season  of 
so  great  prosperity,  both  for  trade,  agricul- 
ture, and  manufactures,  as  was  then  exhi- 
bited in  this  country.  But  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  chose  instead  the  autumn,  and  ac- 
companied his  proposal  with  a  very  differ- 
ent statement  from  that  by  which  it  ought 
to  have  been  prefaced.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  placed  his  measure  on  the  ground 
of  foreseeing  a  famine,  when  he  ought 
rather  to  have  brought  it  forward  in  a 
season  of  abundance  and  prosperity,  thus 
taking  a  course  in  the  highest  degree  dan- 
gerous to  the  future  authority  of  their  le- 
gislation; because,  in  avowing  himself  to 
be  driven  and  hurried  into  it  to  escape 
from  an  emergency,  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  not  shown  it  to  be  the  result  of  reason, 
but  had  held  it  up  to  the  country  as  the 
result  of  risk,  peril,  and  danger.  And  now 
he  was  afraid  that  if  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
succeeded,  the  success  would  appear  to  be 
owing  to  those  incentives  of  which  he  ought 
never  to  have  availed  himself;  and  that  if 
failure  should  ensue,  as  he  trusted  it  would 
not,  it  would  appear  to  be  owing  to  the 
legitimate  exercise  of  the  constitutional 
privileges  of  a  branch  of  the  Legislature 
which  he,  for  one,  would  be  sorry  to  see 
exerted. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  Sir,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  in  the  speech  he  made  on  the  first 
night  of  this  discussion,  reminded  Gentle- 
men sitting  on  these  benches,  and  profess- 
ing opinions  favourable  to  the  protection  of 
the  industry  of  their  country^  that  in  the 
various  and  prolonged  discussions  which, 
during  late  years  have  occurred  with  regard 
to  great  commercial  changes,  they  have, 
nevertheless,  found  it  necessary  to  abandon 
many  of  the  opinions  they  professed,  and 
to  give  up  many  of  those  dogmas  which 
they  preriously  upheld.  Sir,  I  acknow- 
ledge the  fact.  I  believe  that  to  be  the 
necessary  result  of  all  discussion  ;  nor  can 
I  understand  the  use  of  public  discussion 
at  all,  if  it  be  not  correct  erroneous  im- 
pressions ;  or  if  at  the  conclusion  both 
parties  are  to  take  refuge  in  the  cry,  that 


they  have  not  changed  a  single  opimon 
which  they  held  before  the  question  came 
under  debate.  Sir,  I  do  not  claim  for 
myself — and  I  think  1  may  venture  to  say 
none  of  my  Friends  around  me  claim — an 
infallibility  in  argument.  We  listen  with 
attention  and  respect  to  every  argumoit 
brought  against  the  opinions  which  we  ad- 
vocate ;  and  if  we  find  that  any  argument 
thus  advanced  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
answered,  we  feel  the  necessity  of  no  longer 
maintaining  an  opposite  and  untenable  con- 
clusion. But  if  this  rule  applies  to  our 
party,  I  think  I  could  without  difficulty  show 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  it  is  a  qua- 
lity not  peculiar  to  us.  I  rather  imagine 
that  some  opinions  loudly  advocated  and 
long  ably  maintained  by  hon.  Gentiemen 
opposite — I  still  address  myself  to  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  for,  though  this  dis- 
cussion was  commenced  by  Her  Majesty  *s 
Government,  I  always  remember  who  were 
really  the  originators  of  the  ideas— I  say 
I  thmk  that  some  of  the  opinions  formerly 
advocated  by  hon.  Gentiemen  opposite  are 
now  no  longer  upheld,  and  are  therefore  to 
be  placed  in  that  category  of  abandonment 
to  which  the  Secretary  of  State  referred. 
I  might  begin  with  cheap  bread.  We 
heard  a  Minister  of  tiie  Crown,  a  Member 
of  the  Cabinet,  even  in  this  year,  in  this 
important  Session,  when  all  the  opinions 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  must  doubt- 
less be  so  well  matured  and  so  well  con- 
sidered witis  all  the  advantage  of  four  Cabi- 
net meetings  in  a  week — we  heard  a  Mem- 
ber of  Her  Majesty's  Government  announce 
that  the  dap-trap  cry  of  cheap  bread  was 
given  up  by  all  parties.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  seemed  to  hold  it,  as  his  noble 
Colleague  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  did  a 
few  years  back,  as  the  "  fugitive  cry  of  a 
dying  faction."  Even  the  hon.  Member 
for  Stockport,  the  highest  authority  on  this 
point,  announced  that  the  cry  of  cheap# 
bread  had  never  been  his.  Well,  then, 
that  is  one  great  opinion  abandoned.  We 
shall  presently  find  that  there  are  others 
in  the  same  predicament.  I  believe  it  ia 
no  longer  maintained  that  our  Com  Laws 
are  productive  of  extraordinary  fluctnationa» 
in  the  price  of  com.  And  jet  that  was  an 
opinion  which  was  once  very  industriously 
disseminated  in  the  country  :  one  perpetu- 
ally introduced  into  the  discussions  of  this 
House  ;  and  which  has  unquestionably  in- 
fluenced the  existing  public  opinion  on  the 
main  question.  Yet  I  believe  it  is  now  ad- 
mitted that  the  tendency  neither  of  the 
present,  nor  even  of  the  late  Cora  Laws, 
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has  been  to  prodnce  eztraordinaiy  flue- 
tuatioDB  in  pnce.  Well,  that  b  another 
great  opinion  that  has  been  abandoned. 

•  Then  we  were  told  that  these  same  Com 
Laws  were  the  bane  of  agriculture.  That 
opinion  is  certainly  given  up.  We  have 
shown  you — and  you  have  admitted  the 
facts — ^from  the  evidence  of  the  best  au- 
thorities, the  most  intelligent  valuers  un- 
der the  Tithe  Commutation  Act,  and  the 
most  skilful  land  agents  in  the  country — 
we  have  shown  you  that  in  England  the 
average  produce  of  an  acre  is  twenty-eight 
bushels  of  wheat.  We  know  by  a  report 
prepared  by  a  public  commissioner,  that 

'  the  average  produce  per  acre  in  Russia  is 
sixteen  bushels  ;  whUe  we  have  evidence 
that  the   average  amount  in  France  is 
fifteen  bushels.     But  I  have  got  a  docu- 
ment here  which  is  very  much  at  the  ser- 
vice of  hon.  Members  opposite.     It  is  the 
Eeport  in  1845  of  the  Agricultural  Society 
of  New  York,  giving  the  average  produce 
of  sixty-nine  counties  in  that  State,  and  it 
appears  from  this  report  that  the  average 
produce  of  wheat  per  acre  in  the  United 
States  is  fourteen  bushels.     Does  it  then 
appear  from  these  figures  that  protection  is 
indeed  the  bane  of  agriculture  ?  These  state- 
ments show  that  England  produces  more 
com  per  acre  in  a  great  degree  than  any 
other  country.     This,  then,  is  a  third  opin- 
ion that  has  been   abandoned.     Again, 
there  is  another  opinion  which  has  been 
put  forward  with  much  pertinacity.     It  has 
been  long  loudly  and  diligently  asserted 
that  the  population  in  this  country  increases 
in  a  greater  ratio  than  its  production.  That 
opinion  has  been  given  up.     You  came 
down  to  the  House  and  told  us  always 
that   the    population   was    increasing    a 
thousand  a  day,  or  365,000  a  year,  and 
after  your  fashion  you  assumed  the  coun- 
try could  not  feed  the  people.     We  have 
shown  you»  or  rather  you  have  shown  us, 
for  it  has  been  one  of  the  circumstances 
adduced  by  the  Minister  in  favour  of  his 
measure,  that  the  price  of  wheat  for  years 
has  regularly  declined.     If  we  divide  the 
ourrent  century  into  three  equal  portions 
of  fifteen  years  each,  you  will  find  the  price 
of  wheat  lowest  in  the  last  division,  so  that 
while  the  population  has  been  increasing  in 
the  ratio  you  allege,  the  means  of  produc- 
ticm  have  been  increasing  in  a  stiU  greater 
ratio  ;  the  population  has  been  increasing 
in  this  degree,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  has  been 
decreasing.  There  is  another  dogma  which 
has  also  much  influenced  public  opinion  ; 


and  that  is,  that  our  Com  Laws  have  pro- 
duced hostile  tariffs.     This  opinion  also  is 
I  believe,  now  abandoned  :  every  day's  ex- 
perience assures  us,  whatever  may  be  the 
policy  of  the  Government  of  this  country, 
that  continental  nations  and  manufacturing 
countries  are    not    to  be    influenced  by 
it.      But,    according  to  the    new  school 
of  philosophy,  we  need  not  dwell  on  this ; 
it  does  not  signify  whether  other  nations 
are  influenced  by  our  liberal  policy  or  not ; 
we  are  quite  independent  of  all  such  consi- 
derations.    There  is  yet  another  opinion 
which  I  have  observed  frequently  advanced 
in  speeches  out  of  this  House;  and  speeches 
out  of  this  House,  be  it  remembercMl,  have 
had  much  influence  on  conduct  within  it. 
It  has  been  often  urged  at  public  meetings 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Stockport,  whose 
speeches  I  always  read  with  attention,  that 
the  amount  of  freight  alone  would  be  a 
sufficient   protection  to  land.      The  hon.  • 
Member  has  been  in  the  habit  of  assuring 
his    audience    that  the  average   rate    of 
freight  was  lOs,  M.  per  quarter  of  com,  and 
that  to  this  extent  a  protection  was  afforded 
to  agriculture.     I  believe  hon.  Gentlemen 
have  even  made  the  same  declaration  in 
this  House;  and  I  believe  had  it  been  made 
in  this  House  a  year  ago,  we  shoidd  all  of 
us  have  believed  it.     Now,  I  doubt  whe- 
ther there  is  any  freight  that  amounts  to 
lOs.  6d,     I  doubt  whether  at  present  we 
pay  lOs.  6d,  per  quarter  even  from  Odessa. 
But  generally  speaking  it  is  now  univer- 
sally admitted,  that  freight  is  no  protection 
at  all,  for  it  is  just  as  expensive  to  trans- 
po^  a  quarter  of  com  from  one  English 
port  to  another,  as  to  bring  it  from  any  of 
the  contiguous  foreign  ports  from  which 
your   chief  supply  is  anticipated.     I  will 
say  one  word  on  a  topic  which  I  have  al- 
ready touched  upon  lightly,  because  I  heard 
a  cheer  from   an  hon.  Member  opposite 
when  I  mentioned  that  the  tendency  of  the 
present  Com  Laws  was  not  to  produce  great 
fluctuations  in  price.      I  do  not  mention 
these  topics  merely  in  retort  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  but  because  I  think  it  not  an 
inconvenient  mode  to  clear  the  course  of 
all  collateral  topics  before  I  address  myself 
to  the  main  question.     We  maintain,  ^en» 
with  regard  to  the  present  and  even  the 
late  Com  Laws,  that  they  have  not  pro- 
duced extraordinary  fluctuation  in  price; 
on  the   contrary,  we   maintain   that   the 
fluctuation  of  price  in  England  has  been 
less  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
I  will  establish  this  fact  on  data  that  are 
incontrovertible.      Understand  I  lay  this 
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down  as  a  fact,  that  every  country,  rich  or  | 
poor,  in  Europe  or  America,  has  in  respect 
of  the  important  necessary  of  life,  grain, 
been  subject  to  much  greater  fluctuation 
in  price  than  England.  Mr.  Secretary 
Gladstone  recently  moved  for  an  important 
return — a  return  which  I  observe  is  never 
alluded  to  by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.  It 
is  a  return,  from  1834  to  1840  inclusive,  of 
the  highest  and  lowest  weekly  prices  of  wheat 
per  imperial  quarter  in  most  of  the  principal 
capitals  of  the  United  States.  Now,  I  take 
one  of  these  capitals,  Philadelphia,  because 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  that  capital 
tell  the  least  for  my  argument.  Philadel- 
phia is  the  capital  of  one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  populous  States  of  the  American 
Union;  and  it  has  this  peculiarity — that  it 
is  a  State  that  does  not  commonly  produce 
sufficient  corn  for  the  supply  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. It  should  be  observed  that  little  or 
no  com  or  flour  was  imported  from  Ame- 
rica into  England  during  the  first  five  years 
of  this  period,  and  that  the  importation  in 
1839  and  1840  tended  to  raise  the  low 
prices  of  those  years,  and  so  to  diminish 
the  extreme  limits  of  their  fluctuation. 
PhQadelphia,  too,  is  a  great  mart  of  com- 
merce, communicating  freely  with  every 
region  of  the  world,  and  its  com  trade  is 
free,  being  subject  only  to  a  moderate  fixed 
duty ;  a  moderate  fixed  duty  of  Ss,  8d.  per 
quarter.  Now,  Sir,  what  are  the  facts? 
It  appears  by  this  retum  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Gladstone,  that  the  average  annual  differ- 
ence between  the  highest  and  lowest  prices 
of  wheat  in  Philadelphia  is  47  per  cent, 
while  during  the  corresponding  period  in 
England  it  was  only  33  per  cent ;  and 
while  the  extreme  difference  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  prices  of  wheat  in  this 
septennial  period  was  270  per  cent  in 
Philadelphia,  it  was  only  227  in  England. 
And  yet  no  septennial  period  could  have 
been  chosen  which  would  have  exhibited, 
under  the  operation  of  the  Cora  Laws, 
such  extensive  fluctuation  of  prices.  It 
may  be  objected  to  this  return  that  it  only 
gives  the  extreme  weekly  prices  of  wheat, 
and  it  may  be  possible  that  local  and  pecu- 
liar causes  may  have  had  an  effect  on  those 
prices.  Well,  then,  here  is  a  retura  of  the 
average  annual  prices  of  wheat  in  Phila- 
delphia from  1830  to  1838  inclusive;  and 
I  find  the  difference  between  the  highest 
and  lowest  price  of  wheat  at  Philadelphia 
to  be  121  per  cent,  while  the  correspond- 
ing difference  during  the  same  period  in 
England  is  only  69  per  cent.  The  returas 
from  every  coniiderable   port   and  corn 


market  in  Europe  have  been  analysed,  and 
the  result  I  find  to  be  of  exactly  the  same 
character.  But  it  will  be  urged  that  the 
prices  of  corn  abroad  are  disturbed  by  the 
action  of  our  Com  Laws,  and  that  we  can«- 
not  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  price  of  grain 
when  trade  flows  in  its  natural  coarse. 
But  this  will  not  impair  our  argument. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn 
has  anticipated  this  objection;  and  he  says, 
"  I  will  take  rye,  because  that  is  the  food 
of  the  continental  people,  and  cannot  be 
influenced  by  our  Com  Laws,  and  I  will 
show  you  equal  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 
rye."  Now,  Sir,  I  also  have  a  return  of 
the  prices  of  rye  at  Warsaw  and  at  Dantzic. 
We  have  been  told  to-night  that  Dantzic  is 
in  favour  of  a  fluctuating  scale ;  but  that 
at  Warsaw  they  are  devoted  to  free  trade. 
Yet  the  difference  in  the  annual  price  of 
rye  during  the  years  from  1834  to  1839» 
in  the  market  at  Warsaw,  sometimes 
amounted  to  149  per  cent,  whereas  in 
Dantzic  the  difference  was  only  65  per 
cent.  In  all  the  great  Prassian  markets 
the  difference  during  the  same  period  be- 
tween the  annual  prices  of  rye  was  100  per 
cent.  I  think,  therefore,  we  may  fairly 
conclude  that  the  objection  urged  against 
the  system  of  graduated  protection,  with 
regard  to  its  producing  fluctuation  in  prices, 
is  no  longer  an  argument  for  this  House. 
But  I  must  remind  the  House  that  the  in- 
stances which  I  have  adduced,  and  the 
inferences  which  I  have  drawn  from  these 
instances,  are  under  the  influence  of  the 
late  law — a  law  much  more  tending  to 
fluctuation  than  the  present.  The  scale 
of  the  late  law  was  originally  well  devised. 
It  was  planned  by  Mr.  Canning,  but 
altered  for  the  worse;  let  it  always  be 
remembered,  altered  for  the  worse  by  the 
present  First  Minister.  If  I  had  taken  the 
experience  of  the  present  scale,  the  result 
would  have  been  sUU  more  favourable;  but 
the  result  being  favourable  enough,  I  am 
content  with  the  former  scale.  It  seems, 
therefore  that  some  arguments  have  been 
abandoned  by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  as 
well  as  bv  us.  It  is  possible  that  both 
sides  may  have  abandoned  many  important 
opinions  without  losing  faith  in  the  princi- 
ples on  which  their  respective  systems  are 
upheld.  But  I  defy  Gentlemen  opposite 
who  have  had  for  years  such  free  warren 
of  sarcasm  against  the  advocates  of  pro- 
tection, to  bring  forward  a  catalogue  of 
renounced  opinions  on  the  subject  which 
can  compete  with  the  one  I  have  sketched, 
and  yet  left  imperfect,  before  the  Honae. 
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liVliat  then  are  we  to  do  with  these  opinions, 
these  exhausted  arguments,  these  exploded 
fallacies?  Our  great  poet  conceiyed  the 
existence  of  a  limbo  for  exploded  systems 
and  the  phantasies  of  the  schools.  1  think 
we  ought  to  invent  a  limbo  for  political 
economists,  where  we  might  hang  up  all 
those  arguments  that  haye  senred  their 
purpose,  and  which  hare  turned  out  to  be 
sophistries.  Yes;  but  these  are  the  argu- 
ments that  haye  agitated  a  nation,  and 
have  converted  a  Ministry.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  say,  after  six  or  seven  years'  discus- 
sion, "We  have  discovered  them  to  be  false, 
and  there  is  not  a  single  Gentleman  opposite 
prepared  to  maintain  them ;"  but  these 
are  the  agencies  by  which  a  certain  amount 
of  public  opinion  has  been  brought  to  bear 
on  great  economical  questions;  that  public 
opinion  has  changed  the  policy  of  a  Go- 
vernment, and,  according  to  our  belief,  is 
perilling  the  destinies  of  a  great  people. 
Now,  Sir,  I  must  fairly  acknowledge  that 
one  of  these  fallacies  must  be  resuscitated 
by  myself.  Notwithstanding  the  high  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  at  War — ^notwith- 
standing the  influential  adhesion  to  his 
opinion  of  the  still  higher  authority  of  the 
Member  for  Stockport,  I  must  raise  on 
this  occasion  the  cry  of  "cheap  bread.** 
I  do  believe  the  effect  of  the  present  Com 
Laws  is  to  raise  the  price  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  to  the  community.  That  is  my 
opinion.  But  I  behove,  and  I  think  I  can 
•  show,  that  they  increase  in  an  infinitely 
greater  ratio  the  purchasing  powers  by  the 
community  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  I 
hope  I  am  meeting  the  argument  fairly. 
The  Secretary  of  State  did  me  the  honour 
to  say  that  I  had,  on  another  occasion, 
fairly  expressed  the  question  at  issue,  and 
I  wish  strictly  to  address  myself  to  it. 
Now,  how  am  I  to  prove  my  proposition  ? 
The  first  witness  I  shall  call  is  a  high  au- 
thority. It  is  a  work  circulated  under  the 
immediate  influence  of  that  great  commer- 
cial confederation,  the  power  of  which  is 
acknowledged — ^written,  I  beheve,  by  a 
gentleman  who  was  once  a  Member  of  this 
House,  and  I  believe  I  may  add,  who  would 
have  been  a  Member  of  this  House  now  if  I 
had  not  had  the  pleasure  of  beating  him  in 
the  first  election  I  won — Colonel  Thompson. 
In  his  Com  Law  Catechism  it  is  maintained 
that  the  Com  Law  is  a  tax  upon  the  com- 
munity, because,  assuming  a  certain  num- 
ber of  quarters  of  com  are  produced  every 
year  in  this  country,  say,  for  instance,  fifty 
milhons  of  quarters,  the  Cora  Law,  by  ar- 
tificiaUy  raising  the  price  of  that  corn  8s. 


or  10«.  per  quarter  on  an  average,  acts  as 
a  tax  on  the  community,  we  will  say, 
of  20,000,000Z.  Another  economist,  an 
equally  celebrated  and  more  successful  free 
trader,  has  fallen  foul  of  the  calculations 
of  this  work,  which  is  a  great  authority 
with  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  and  he 
has  shown  the  gallant  calculator  that  he 
has  omitted  to  deduct  the  number  of  quar- 
ters that  are  required  for  seed,  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  agriculturists  themselves, 
for  the  support  of  their  horses,  and  so  at 
once  the  critic  cuts  down  the  estimate  of 
the  Colonel  to  a  tax  of  nine  or  ten  millions 
on  the  public.  But  I  will  give,  as  is  my 
custom,  an  advantage  to  my  opponents,  and 
take  the  first  calculation.  The  conclusion 
of  the  Colonel,  and  of  the  school  of  which 
he  is  so  distinguished  a  champion,  is,  that 
it  is  better  for  England  not  to  raise  a  single 
quarter  of  com,  and  then  the  whole  of  this 
tax  might  thus  be  saved.  You  will  say 
this  is  an  extreme  statement;  but  the  state- 
ment is  not  mine,  and  an  extreme  case 
tests  the  tmth  of  a  principle.  Let  us 
suppose,  then,  that  England  imports 
50,000,000  of  quarters  of  com — ^let  us 
suppose  that  she  thus  saves  ten  or  twenty 
millions  of  taxation.  We  will  admit  it  for 
the  purpose  of  discussion.  But  you  cannot 
deny  that  England  has  lost  the  wages  of 
labour  that  would  have  produced  those 
fifty  millions  of  quarters ;  you  cannot  deny 
that  England  has  lost  the  profits  of  the 
capital  that  would  have  been  invested  in 
the  production  of  those  fifty  millions  of 
quarters  ;  you  cannot  deny  that  England 
has  lost  the  rent  that  this  cultivation  would 
have  aflbrded  after  paying  these  wages  of 
labour,  and  furnishing  these  profits  of 
capital.  What  is  their  united  amount? 
It  would  be  a  light  estimate  to  place  it  at 
twenty  times  that  of  the  imaginary  tax. 
In  the  proportion  that  imited  amoimt  bears 
to  the  assumed  tax,  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  community  created  by  the  law  ex- 
ceeds the  tax  on  the  community  alleged  to 
be  occasioned  by  the  law.  I  am  ready  to 
acknowledge  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Stockport  never  addressed  any  public  as- 
sembly with  these  opinions.  He  is  a  prac- 
tical man — he  knows  very  well  there  is  no 
chance  of  changing  the  laws  of  England 
with  abstract  doctrines,  and  he  says  very 
properly,  *'I  don't  admit  your  conclusion 
— we  don't  suppose  any  land  will  be  thrown 
out  of  cultivation.  There  may  be  a  reduc- 
tion of  price  or  not ;  but  what  we  say  is, 
you  are  creating  that  artificial  price  for  the 
first  necessaries  of  life  in  the  country,  and 
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you  are  creating  tliat  artificial  price  for  the 
benefit  of  a  class ;  and,  therefore,  the 
reduction  of  price  is,  at  the  worst,  the 
destruction  of  rent.'*  That  is  the  position 
he  takes  up.  Now,  for  my  own  part,  I 
will  admit  that  I  see  no  difference  between 
a  territorial  class  and  the  handloom  wea- 
vers. If  you  show  me  that  there  is  a  law 
kept  up  merely  to  give  a  revenue  to  any 
class  in  this  country,  and  that  by  putting 
an  end  to  that  law  the  great  body  of  the 
people  can  be  fed  better  and  as  well  em* 
ployed,  I  cannot  imagine  anything  like 
a  Com  Law  can  be  maintained.  Well, 
then,  we  are  brought  to  the  gist  of  the 
question.  Will  this  change  occasion  a 
great  displacement  of  labour?  And  if 
so,  can  you  supply  new  employment  for 
those  who  are  aisplaced?  It  seems  to 
me.  Sir,  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  con- 
clusion on  this  head,  unless  we  form  some 
estimate  of  the  probable  price  of  com  in 
this  country  after  the  measures  of  the  Mi- 
nisters have  fairly  come  into  play.  It  is 
in  vain  to  make  tiiis  inquiry  of  die  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  and  therefore  we  must 
be  thrown  on  our  elements  of  calculation. 
If  we  can  show  to  you  that  for  the  future 
the  price  of  com  must  necessarily  be  such 
as  to  render  it  impossible  in  the  greater 
part  of  this  country  to  cultivate  wheat  or 
other  grain  with  a  profit,  you  must  ac- 
knowledge there  will  be  a  great  displace- 
ment of  labour.  We  will  endeavour  to 
meet  you  with  facts,  and  protest  against 
your  answering  us  with  assumptions.  I 
will  not  trouble  the  House  by  referring  to 
those  countries  whose  names  have  been  so 
lonff  familiar  in  these  debates.  If  I  allude 
to  tnem,  it  is  only  because  I  do  not  wish 
the  House  to  suppose  that  I  depreciate  the 
productive  power  of  those  countries.  My 
non  Friend  the  Member  for  Somersetshire 
said,  that  the  surplus  produce  of  Russia 
was  28,000,000  quarters  of  com,  where- 
upon the  Secretary  of  State  rose  to  express 
his  incredulity  amid  the  sympathising  de- 
rision of  Gentlemen  opposite.  Why,  Sir, 
the  authority  for  that  statement  is  the 
ofiicer  of  the  Government,  the  functionary 
who  is  employed  by  you  to  analyse  the 
tariffs  and  resources  of  foreign  countries  ; 
and  probably  the  Secretary  of  State  is  the 
Minister  who  laid  his  Report  on  the  Table 
of  the  liouse.  The  authority  is  Mr. 
M'Gregor.  I  allude  to  it  in  passing,  not 
that  I  value  the  authority  of  Mr.  M'Gregor 
a  rush  ;  but  it  is  right  that  it  should  be 
known  that  the  statement  of  my  bon. 
Friend  was  derived  from  your  own  blue 


books,  and  prepared  by  one  of  your  own 
officers.  What  is  the  object  of  publishing 
these  blue  books,  except  to  furnish  ns  with 
the  elements  of  opinion  ?  I  will  not,  how* 
ever,  enter  into  the  empire  of  all  the 
Russias  ;  I  know  that  it  contains  about 
seventy  principalities — ^that  more  than  one 
of  them  has  an  area  greater  than  the 
United  Kingdom — and  that  eveiy  one  pro- 
duces com.  I  cannot  forget  the  rich 
valley  of  the  Wolga,  or  the  exuberant 
plains  of  the  Ukraine.  I  wont  take  you 
to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  though  I 
have  a  statement  here  made  by  a  high 
authority  on  this  subject,  who  declares  that 
its  produce  may  be  indefinitely  extended, 
and  that  its  wheat  can  be  supplied,  with  a 
high  estimate  for  freight,  in  London  at 
30ff.  per  quarter.  But  what  I  wish  to 
bring  before  the  notice  of  the  House  are 
the  markets  that  are  never  mentioned,  but 
which,  I  believe,  will  exercise  a  great  b- 
fluence  on  the  price  of  com.  ThM«  is  one 
market  which  has  never  been  mentioned  in 
the  course  of  these  discussions,  and  that  is 
Hungary.  Hungary  is  a  plain  which 
consists  of  36,000  English  square  miles. 
It  is  the  richest  soil  in  the  world — ^the  soil 
of  a  garden,  varying  in  depth  from  one 
foot  to  seven  feet.  You  may  go  hundreds 
of  miles  together  and  not  find  a  stone  in 
it.  If  you  deduct  one-third  of  that  area 
for  morasses,  there  are  24,000  square 
miles  of  the  most  fertile  soil  in  the  world, 
under  the  influence  of  a  climate  admirably 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  com.  I  have 
had  a  return  sent  to  me  of  the  production 
of  one  province  in  1844,  12,000,000 
bushels ;  in  Croatia  the  produce  was 
1,500,000  quarters.  Yet  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  acres  are  uncultivated.  But, 
hon.  Gentlemen  will  say,  how  are  we  to  get 
this  com  from  Hungary  ?  That  is  what  I 
am  going  to  tell  you.  Here  is  a  letter 
from  the  greatest  eom  merchant  in  Hun* 
gary.  He  lives  at  Sissek  on  the  Saave, 
the  great  dep6t  of  the  com  trade  of  that 
country.  I  will  not  give  you  the  prices  of 
this  Tear,  which  is  a  year  of  scarcity,  but 
I  will  gi?e  you  the  average  of  the  last  five 
years.  An  English  quarter  of  Huntfarian 
wheat,  which,  it  should  be  remembered, 
ranks  with  the  highest  classes  of  Dantxio 
wheats,  costs  in  English  money  from  18«. 
to  20f.  per  quarter.  It  is  sent  from 
Sissek  by  the  nver  Kulpa  to  Carlstadt  for 
id.  per  quarter,  and  frtmi  Carlstadt  by 
land  to  Fiume  for  Is.  Sd.  per  quarter. 
The  person  who  gives  me  this  informatioa 
is  a  practical  man.     He  says,  **  Only  give 
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me  a  regular  trade  with  England,  and  I 
will  send  you  from  SiBsek  500,000  quar- 
ters in  the  first  year."  I  will  soon  show 
you  what  is  the  effect  of  a  steady  market 
on  increased  supply  and  decreased  price. 
I  will  take  another  market — a  very  inte- 
resting one — that  of  the  Danuhian  pro- 
rices.  In  the  year  1842,  at  the  two  ports 
of  the  Danube,  Galatz,  and  Ibrail,  there 
were  1,350  ships  laden  with  the  produce 
of  those  countries,  and  only  eight  of  them 
were  English.  That  is  a  remarkable  fact. 
We  are  the  greatest  conunercial  country 
in  the  world;  and  yet  in  an  active  scene  of 
commerce,  where  an  almost  absolute  free- 
dom of  trade  is  enjoyed,  it  appears  by  a 
return  dated  since  the  accession  of  the 
present  Government  to  office,  that  out  of 
1,350  merchant  ships  laden  in  the  two 
ports  of  the  Danube,  only  eight  were 
English.  A  house  at  Galats  has  written 
to  a  house  in  England  on  the  subject  of 
supplying  this  country  with  com,  and  the 
writer  says — 

"  I  will  undertake  to  lay  down,  if  secured  a 
price  of  18«.  per  quarter,  in  any  English  port, 
300»000  quarters  of  wheat,  from  this  particular 
district,  at  2Ss  to  dO<.,  but  if  you  will  secure  me 
a  certain  market  I  will  double  that  quantity  next 
year." 

From  the  same  place  another  house  asserts 
that  if  you  will  ensure  a  regular  trade 
they  can  supply  1,000,000  quarters  of 
wheat,  at  ISs.  per  quarter ;  and  if  this 
measure  passes,  they  undertake,  at  the 
end  of  seven  years,  that  that  quantity 
shall  be  doubl^  and  sent  to  England  at  a 
reduced  price.  1  speak  of  mercantile 
letters,  and  can  give  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite the  names  of  the  finns.  I  feel  I 
must  not  dwell  too  long  on  this  point ;  but 
yet,  under  the  head  of  unenumerated  mar- 
kets, which  have  not  been  the  subject  of 
discussion  in  the  House,  I  may  mention 
Spain — ^which  will  act  greatly  on  this 
country — ^Egypt,  and  Sicily.  Each  of  these 
countries,  when  the  new  measures  are 
fairly  in  play,  will  be  able,  1  believe,  to 
furnish  this  country  with  as  much  corn  as 
they  have  required  in  years  of  deficiency.  My 
opinion  is,  that  in  exact  proportion  as  your 
demand  for  wheat,  and  for  various  kinds  of 
grain  increases,  in  the  same  proportion  the 

Erice  will  diminish.  I  believe  it  may  be 
kid  down  as  a  principle  of  commerce,  that 
where  an  article  can  be  progressively  pro- 
duced to  an  indefinite  extent,  precisely  as 
the  demand  increases  the  price  will  de- 
crease. I  am  aware  that  that  is  exactly 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  hon.  Gentlemen 


opposite,  and  to  the  opinion  of  the  Govern- 
ment. We  have  had  it  announced  from 
the  hustings,  that  exactly  as  you  import  a 
million  of  quarters  of  wheat  from  continen- 
tal markets,  prices  abroad  will  rise  10«. 
per  quarter.  That  which  was  announced 
by  a  great  authority  is  only  the  echo  of 
the  Manchester  school,  and  has  been  ac-> 
cepted  by  the  Government.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  stated  the  other 
night,  that  the  result  of  these  contemplat- 
ed changes  was  only  to  equalize  prices*— 
we  shall  equalize  prices  by  the  demand, 
but  we  shall  not  lower  prices.  The  gist  of 
the  question  is  the  accuracy  of  this  opin- 
ion. Is  it  true  ?  The  question  whether 
England  can  maintain  her  character  as  an 
agricultural  country — -the  question  whe- 
ther her  people  can  be  employed  as  they 
have  been— the  question  whether  there 
will  be  a  great  displacement  of  labour,  de- 
pends upon  the  accuracy  of  this  opinion. 
I  referred  on  a  former  occasion  to  the  in- 
stance of  tea.  I  said  in  that  case  that  an 
increased  demand  had  decreased  the  price.  ^ 
That  intimation  was  received  rather  incre- 
dulously. It  was  not  met  'by  any  argu- 
ment or  decided  fact;  but  subsequently  it 
was  contradicted,  and  in  a  very  unsatisfac- 
tory manner.  I  will  now  show  the  House 
how  far  I  was  justified  in  that  statement* 
I  wrote  to  a  mercantile  house  which  is 
more  largely  connected  with  the  China 
trade  than  any  other  house  in  the  country. 
I  placed  before  them  the  assertion  I  had 
made,  and  the  reply  it  had  met.  What 
was  the  answer  I  received  ?   Here  it  is  :— 

"  I  hand  you  enclosed  the  prices  per  lb.  of  sound 
cobmimon  congou  tea,  which  is  the  kind  most  con- 
sumed in  this  country,  from  which  you  will  be 
able  to  observe  that  there  has  been  a  great  fidl  la 
the  price  since  the  year  1831." 

What,  then,  was  that  fall  in  price  per  lb. 
of  congou  tea — ^the  sort  most  consumed  in 
this  country?  In  the  year  1831  congou 
tea  was  2«.  2d»  per  lb.;  in  the  year  1846 
it  is  2d.  per  lb.  I  know  very  well  that  the 
price  of  tea  in  1831  was,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, artificial.  The  mercantile  influence 
of  the  East  India  Company  still  prevailed^ 
and  the  supply  was  limited.  But  that  in* 
fiuence  was  not  greater  than  that  of  the 
China  war,  and,  it  will  be  observed,  those 
disturbances  only  affected  the  market  for  a 
couple  of  years.  In  1832,  tea  was 
28.  lid.;  in  1833, 1*.  lid.;  1834,  Is.  7id.; 
1835,  U.  4d.;  1836,  U.  Id.;  1837,  Is.  7d.; 
1838,  Is.  2d.  And  then  we  come  to  the 
disorders  in  China,  which  had  the  effect  of 
raising  the  price  in  1839  to  2s,  Sd.;  it 
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then  fen  in  1842  to  U.  dU.;  1843,  to 
11^. ;  1844,  to  lOd.;  in  1845,  to  9^.; 
until,  in  1846,  we  find  it  reduced  to  9d. 
per  lb.;  and  all  this  time  the  import  of 
tea  from  that  coontrj,  which,  from  ito 
being  Bolelj  produced  there,  enjojB  a  quasi 
monopolj,  was  increasing  bj  millions  of 
ponnds.  And  then.  Sir,  I  am  told  that  bj 
the  last  accounts  from  Canton  the  price  of 
tea  is  rising ;  and  that  is  caUed  an  an- 
swer. Why,  Sir,  if  bj  the  last  accounts 
from  Canton  the  prices  of  tea  had  been 
falling,  I  should  not  hare  adduced  that  as 
an  argument  in  favour  of  the  principle  I 
am  upholding.  The  price  of  tea  will  fall, 
and  will  rise,  according  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  market;  there  must  always 
be  undulation  in  price.  But  the  question 
is,  what,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  is 
the  gradient  of  price,  what  the  ineritable 
and  unmistakeable  tendency  of  price  dur- 
ing a  series  of  years  ?  The  next  instance 
I  shaU  take  is  one  which  is  more  farour- 
able  to  our  case,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
strictly  legitimate.  It  is  one  which  bears 
more  analogy  to  com — namely,  cotton. 
The  price  of  cotton,  upland,  per  lb.,  in  the 
year  1836  was  10^.;  in  1837,  Sd.; 
1838.  Sid.;    1839,  6H;    1840.    6K; 

1841.  5id.;  1842.  S^d,;  1843,  5|d.; 
1844,  iid.;  and  in  1845,  from  4d.  to 
A^d.  per  lb. ;  and  in  those  ten  years  of  pro- 
gressire  fall  in  price  the  import  of  cotton 
into  Enghind  had  risen  from  350,000,000 
lbs.  to  597,000.000  lbs.,  while  during  the 
same  period  of  a  falling  price  other  manu- 
factunng  countries,  including  the  United 
States,  had  increased  their  consumption  of 
that  article  from  282.000,000  lbs.  to 
439,000,000  lbs.  It  seems  therefore  to 
be  demonstrable  that  where  there  is  no 
natural  or  artificial  cause  to  check  the 
progress  of  production,  price  will  propor- 
tionately fall.  Now  in  the  article  I  am 
about  to  refer  to  there  are  these  causes  in 
operation,  and  the  whole  state  of  the  su- 
gar trade  is  so  anomalous,  that  I  might 
fairly  have  omitted  it  from  the  application 
of  the  test.  But  it  occurred  to  me  that  it 
might  be  tried  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
duction of  East  India  sugar  since  the  du- 
ties were  equalized.  What  is  the  result  ? 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1841  the  price  of 
brown  Bengal   sugar  was  47 1.   to  52i.; 

1842,  45f.  to  51f.;  1843,  47s.  to  55s.; 
1844.  39#.  to  49*.;  1845,  38*.  to  42*.; 
1846,  37«.  to  42*.;  and  with  that  falling 
price  the  amount  imported  increased  from 
24,000  tons  in  the  first  year  to  62.000 
tons  in  the  last  year.     With  respect  to  the  I 


finest  kinds  of  the  same  sngar,  the  price 
fen  from  69*.  to  74s.  down  to  52s.  to 
56s.  during  the  same  period.  Therefore 
the  instance  of  sugar  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  general  and  ruling  principle  I 
hare  laid  down.  The  ease  of  coffee  1  find 
to  be  stiD  more  satisfactory.  I  must  ap- 
ply my  rule  again  to  East  India  produc- 
tion in  this  case,  owing  to  the  anomalous 
state  of  our  West  India  Colonies.  Let  us 
then  take  Ceylon  coffee,  and  we  shaU  find 
that  the  importation  has  greatly  increased. 
The  price  of  that  article  in  1840  was,  per 
bag,  90*.  to  91*.;  in  1846  it  feQ  to  44*.; 
and  in  the  first  year  the  quantity  imported 
was  53,000  iMgs ;  in  the  last  year 
133,000  bags.  Then  take  the  case  of 
Mysore  coffee  during  the  same  time.  In 
the  first  year  the  price  was  70*.  to  80*. 
per  cask;  in  the  last  year  36*.  to  48*.  per 
cask;  the  quantity  imported  in  the  former 
year  being  48,000  casks;  in  the  latter 
63,530.  There  are  many  other  important 
articles  which  it  would  be  wearisome  to 
refer  to  in  detail,  but  which  I  mention 
that  Gentlemen  may  hare  an  opportu- 
nity of  investigating  this  important  prin- 
ciple. Look  at  the  instances  of  indigo, 
salt,  iron,  coal,  and  fruits,  erer  since 
the  alteration  of  the  law,  and  yon  wiU 
find  this  principle  is  iuTariably  obserred, 
uniTersaDy  demonstrated.  Well,  Sir,  is 
it  then  unreasonable  for  me  to  ask 
what  there  is  in  com  to  make  it  an  excep- 
tion to  this  genera]  rule?  I  want  that 
question  to  be  answered.  It  is  a  fair  ques- 
tion. Why,  I  repeat,  is  com  to  be  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  ?  Is  it  because  com  is 
produced  in  every  country  and  under  every 
clime?  I  want  to  know  where  it  is  yon 
will  not  produce  com.  We  have  had  by 
Ute  arrivals  accounts  of  the  price  of  wheat 
in  Persia,  where  we  find  it  is  at  present  5*. 
per  quarter.  Trae,  you  can't  very  easily 
import  com  from  Persia ;  but  there  are 
countries  lying  at  each  point  of  the  com- 
pass from  Persia  where  you  may  purchase 
com  at  from  10*.  to  20*.  per  quarter.  The 
rest  is  an  affair  of  the  cost  of  transport,  in 
an  age  when  the  principle  of  locomotion  is 
bringing  all  articles  to  a  level.  Now,  Sir, 
before  1  estimate  the  consequences  of  these 
proposed  changes,  I  will  first  advert  to  the 
parallel  which  has  been  so  often  drawn  be- 
tween the  importation  of  foreign  corn  and 
foreign  cattle,  in  order  to  show  how  ill- 
founded  may  be  our  fears.  It  does  not 
appear  to  me  that  there  is  much  analogy 
between  these  two  instances,  which  are  al- 
ways treated  as  the  same.     In  the  first 
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place,  continental  countries  have  been  corn- 
growing  countries  long  before  England  be- 
came so.  But  they  bave  never  been  to  any 
exte^it  cattle-feeding  countries.  The  very 
fact  of  the  prevalence  in  them  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  which  prevented  the  con- 
sumption of  meat  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
Protestant  countries,  alone  has  discouraged 
it.  Besides,  the  pastures  of  England  have 
always,  even  in  old  days,  been  unrivalled. 
Nor  should  we  forget  the  difficulty  and 
danger  of  transport  in  the  commerce  of 
live  stock.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
analogy  between  these  cases  is  very  imper- 
fect. I  say,  then,  assuming,  as  I  have 
given  you  reason  to  assume,  that  the  price 
of  wheat,  when  this  system  is  established, 
ranges  in  England  at  35s,  per  quarter,  and 
other  grain  in  proportion,  this  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  rent,  but  it  is  a  question  of  dis- 
placing the  labour  of  England  that  pro- 
duces com,  in  order,  on  an  extensive  and 
even  universal  scale,  to  permit  the  entrance 
into  this  country  of  foreign  corn  produced 
^  by  foreign  labour.  Will  that  displaced  la- 
bour find  new  employment  ?  The  Secretary 
of  State  says,  that  England  is  no  longer 
an  agricultural  but  a  commercial  and  ma- 
nufacturing country ;  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  when  reminded  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Gloucestershire,  of 
his  words,  said,  "  No,  I  did  not  say  that ; 
but  I  said  that  England  was  no  longer  ex- 
clusively an  agricultural  country."  Why, 
Sir,  the  commerce  of  England  is  not  a 
creation  of  yesterday :  it  is  more  ancient 
than  that  of  any  other  existing  country. 
This  is  a  novel  assumption  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  tell  us  that  England 
has  hitherto  been  a  strictly  agricultural 
countiy,  and  that  now  there  is  a  change, 
and  that  it  is  passing  into  a  commercial 
and  manufacturing  country.  I  doubt  whe- 
ther, in  the  first  place,  England  is  a  greater 
commercial  country  now  than  she  has  been 
at  other  periods  of  her  history.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  she  has  not  now  more 
commercial  transactions,  but  that  with  re- 
ference to  her  population,  and  the  popula- 
tion of  the  world,  her  commerce  is  not  now 
greater  than  at  other  periods  of  her  his- 
tory ;  for  example,  when  she  had  her  great 
Levantine  trade,  when  the  riches  of  the 
world  collected  in  the  Mediterranean,  when 
she  had  her  great  Turkey  merchants,  her 
flourishing  Antilles,  and  her  profitable, 
though  in  some  degree  surreptitious,  trade 
with  the  Spanish  main.  But  then  it  is 
also  said  that  England  has  become  a  great 
manufacturing  country.     I  believe,  Sir,  if 


you  look  to  the  general  distribution  of  la- 
bour in  England,  you  will  find  she  may  be 
less  of  a  manufacturing  country  now  than 
she  has  been.  Well,  I  give  you  my  argu- 
ment ;  answer  it  if  you  can.  I  say,  look- 
ing to  the  employment  of  the  people,  ma- 
nufacturing industry  was  more  scattered 
over  the  country  a  hundred  years  ago  than 
it  is  now.  Hon.  Gentlemen  have  laid  hold 
of  a  word  uttered  in  the  heat  of  speaking. 
I  say  manufacturing  industry  was  more 
dispersed  over  the  country  then  than  now 
— ^there  were  morfe  counties  in  which  ma- 
nufactures flourished  then  than  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  For  instance,  in  the  west  of 
England,  manufactures  were  more  flourish- 
ing, and  your  woollen  manufacture  bore  a 
greater  ratio  in  importance  to  the  indus- 
trial skill  of  Europe  300  years  ago  than  it 
does  to  the  aggregate  industry  of  Europe 
at  the  present  moment.  That  manufacture 
might  not  have  been  absolutely  more  im- 
portant; but  as  a  development  of  the  na- 
tional industry,  it  bore  a  greater  relative 
importance  to  the  industry  of  Europe  then 
than  at  the  present  moment.  You  had  then 
considerable  manufactures  in  various  coun- 
ties— manufactures  a  hundred  years  ago 
which  are  now  obsolete,  or  but  partially 

Sursued.  Tou  have  no  doubt  now  a  gigantic 
evelopment  of  manufacturing  skill  in  a 
particular  county  which  is  unprecedented. 
It  is  one  of  those  developments  which 
confer  the  greatest  honour  on  this  country, 
which  has  been  a  great  source  of  public 
wealth,  a  development  of  which  English- 
men should  be  justly  proud.  But,  gene- 
rally speaking,  it  is  confined  to  one  county; 
and  now  Ministers  tells  us  we  must  change 
our  whole  system,  because,  forsooth,  Eng- 
land has  ceased  to  be  an  agricultural  coun- 
try, and  has  become  a  commercial  and  ma- 
nufacturing one.  That  is  to  say,  that  we 
must  change  our  whole  system  in  favour  of 
one  particular  county.  Sir,  that  is  an  ex- 
tremely dangerous  principle  to  introduce. 
I  have  heard  of  a  repeal  of  the  Union,  but 
we  may  live  to  hear  of  a  revival  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy, if  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  pursue 
this  policy;  if  those  portions  of  the  country 
which  are  agricultural,  or  suffering  under 
the  remains  of  an  old  obsolete  manufactur- 
ing population,  are  to  be  told  that  we  must 
change  our  whole  system  because  one 
county  where  there  is  a  peculiar  develop- 
ment of  one  branch  of  industry  demands  it. 
But  what  are  the  resources  of  this  kind  of 
industry  to  employ  and  support  the  people, 
supposing  the  great  depression  in  agricul- 
tural produce  occur  which  is  feared—that 
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this  great  reTolution,  as  it  has  appro- 
priately heen  called,  takes  place — ^that 
we  cease  to  he  an  agricultural  people — 
what  are  the  resources  that  would  fur- 
nish employment  to  two-thirds  of  the  sub- 
verted agricultural  population — in  fact,  from 
3,500,000  to  4.000,000  of  people?  As- 
Bume  that  the  workshop  of  the  world  princi- 
ple is  carried  into  effect — assume  that  the  at- 
tempt is  made  to  maintain  your  system,  both 
financial  and  domestic,  on  the  resources  of 
the  cotton  trade — assume  that,  in  spite  of 
hostile  tariffs,  that  already  gigantic  indus- 
try is  doubled — a  bold  assumption,  even  if 
there  be  no  further  improvements  in  machi- 
nery, further  redueine:  the  necessity  of  ma- 
nual labour — ^you  would  only  find  increased 
*  employment  for  300,000  of  your  popula- 
tion. Perhaps  mechanical  invention  may 
reduce  the  number  half,  and  those  only 
women  and  children.  What  must  be  the 
consequence  ?  I  think  we  have  pretty 
good  grounds  for  anticipating  social  misery 
and  political  disaster.  But,  then,  I  am 
told,  immense  things  are  to  be  done  for  the 
agriculturist  by  the  application  of  capital 
and  skill.  Let  us  test  the  soundness  of 
this  doctrine.  When  a  man  lends  his  ca- 
pital, he  looks  to  the  security  he  is  to  have, 
and  to  what  is  to  pay  the  interest.  Is  the 
complexion  of  these  measures  such  as  to 
render  men  more  ready  to  lend  money  on 
landed  estates  ?  The  mortgagee,  when  he 
advances  money  on  land,  looks  to  the  mar- 
gin in  the  shape  of  rent  for  his  security. 
Will  any  man  rise  and  maintain  that  the 
tendency  of  these  measures  is  to  increase 
that  margin?  But  you  are  not  only  di- 
minishing the  opportunity  of  obtaining 
loans  upon  your  own  estates,  but  yoa  are 
creating  for  capital  an  investment  which 
will  be  more  profitable  for  it  in  the  estates 
of  the  foreigner.  Look  at  the  relations  in 
which  you  will  place  the  foreign  merchant 
with  his  London  correspondent.  He  has 
no  longer  to  fear  the  capricious  effects  of 
the  sliding-scale:  he  has  got  a  certain  mar- 
ket; he  goes  to  his  London  banker  with  an 
increased  security  for  an  advance  ;  he  ob- 
tains his  loan  with  ease ;  he  makes  his  ad- 
vances to  the  country  dealers  on  the  Conti- 
nent as  he  makes  his  advance  of  English 
capital  now  in  the  foreign  wool  trade,  be- 
fore the  clip  and  the  great  fairs;  and  thus, 
while  you  diminish  the  security  of  the 
landed  proprietor,  you  are  offering  to  the 
English  capitalist  a  better  and  securer  in- 
vestment. But  then  you  tell  us  of  the  aid 
to  be  had  by  the  agriculturist  from  skill. 
It  is  not  easy  to  argue  on  a  phrase  so  inde- 


finite as  skill ;  but  I  think  I  can  show  yoo 
that  the  English  agriculturist  is  far  mora 
advanced,  in  respect  to  skill,  than  even  the 
English  manufacturer.  I  dont't  mean  to 
say  that  there  are  not  English  fanners  who 
might  cultivate  their  lands  bettM-  and  with 
more  economy  than  they  do;  bat  the  same 
may  surely  be  said,  in  llieir  respective  par- 
suits,  of  many  a  manufacturer  and  many  a 
miner  ;  but  what  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  an 
English  farmer  produces  more  effectively 
and  wastes  less — is  more  industrioas  and 
more  intelligent  than  the  manufactarer.  I 
wiU  prove  this  by  the  evidence  of  a  mem* 
her  of  the  Anti-Com»Law  League — ^Mr. 
Greg.  Mr.  Greg  says,  that  the  competi- 
tion is  so  severe  that  he  almost  doubts  the 
possibility  of  the  English  manufacturer 
long  maintaining  that  competition  with  the 
Continental  or  American  manufactarer,  who 
approach  them  nearer  every  day  in  the 
completeness  of  their  fabrics  and  the  eeo- 
nomy  of  their  prodncticma.  But  no  such 
thing  can  be  said  of  the  English  agriool- 
turist,  who,  I  have  shown  you,  can  produoe 
much  more  per  bushel  than  the  French, 
Russian,  or  American  agriculturist.  So 
much,  then,  for  the  argumeat  with  respect 
to  skill.  There  is  one  argument,  or  rather 
appeal,  which  I  know  has  influenced  opin- 
ion out  of  this  House,  and  also  within  it. 
You  bring  before  us  the  condition  of  the 
English  peasant.  It  is  too  often  a  mis^ 
rable  condition.  My  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Shaftesbury  has  gained,  and  de- 
serves, great  credit  for  investigating  the  e<m- 
dition  of  the  Dorsetshire  labourer.  He  has 
introduced  it  into  this  discussion.  Now,  the 
condition  of  the  Dorsetshire  laboorer  b  one 
of  the  reasons  which  induce  me  to  sup- 
port this  Uw.  It  is  very  easy  to  say  that 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer, 
when  compared  with  tiie  general  state  of 
our  civilixaUon,  is  a  miserable  and  de- 
pressed one,  and  that  protection  has  pro* 
duced  it.  If  I  cannot  offer  yon  reasons 
which  may  induce  you  to  believe  that  pro- 
tection has  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  I 
shall  be  perfectly  ready  to  go  to-night  into 
the  same  lobby  with  Her  Majesty's  Minia- 
ters.  I  asked  you  the  other  night,  if  pro- 
tection has  produced  the  Dorsetshire  la- 
bourer at  7f .  per  week,  how  ia  it  that  pro- 
tection has  produced  the  Lincolnshire  la- 
bourer with  doable  that  som?  I  do  not 
say  that  is  an  argument.  It  is  a  saggea- 
tive  question,  which  I  will  endeavour  to 
follow  up.  Mr.  HuskisBon  made  an  obser- 
vation, m  conversation  with  an  aeqaainW 
ance  of  mine,  which  has  always  stmck  mm 
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yery  forcibly.  When  Mr.  Huskisson  first 
settled  in  Sussex,  his  attention  was  natu- 
rally drawn  to  the  extraordinary  state  of 
pauperism  in  that  eounty;  and  afler  giving 
the  subject  all  the  meditation  of  his  acute 
mind,  he  said  that  he  traced  it  to  the  fact, 
that  Sussex  had  formerly  been  the  seat  of 
a  great  iron  trade,  and  that  agriculture 
had  never  beeuv  able  to  absorb  the  manu- 
facturing population.  Now,  apply  that 
principle  to  the  western  counties,  and  don*t 
you  think  it  will  throw  some  light  upon 
their  condition  ?  They  also  have  been  the 
seats  of  manufactures — many  of  them  ob- 
solete, and  many  of  them  now  only  par- 
tially pursued.  There,  too,  you  will  find 
that  the  manufacturing  population  has 
never  been  absorbed  by  the  agricultural — > 
that  is,  agriculture  does  not  bear  its  ratio 
in  its  means  of  support  to  the  amount  of 
the  population  which  it  has  to  sustain,  but 
which  it  did  not  create.  And  now  go  to 
Lmcolnshire.  I  will  rest  our  case  on  Lin- 
colnshire. It  is  a  new  county ;  it  is  a  pro- 
tected county.  Lincolnshire  is  to  agricul- 
ture what  Lancashire  is  to  manufactures. 
The  population  there  is  produced  by  land 
and  supported  by  land,  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  the  population  of  Lancashire  has 
been  produced  and  is  supported  by  manu- 
factures. Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  for 
a  moment  that  celebrated  tower  that  looks 
over  that  city,  which  my  gallant  Friend 
and  his  ancestors  have  represented  since 
the  time  of  the  last  Stuart.  Let  us  pic- 
ture him  for  a  moment  placing  the  arch* 
fiend  of  political  economy  in  that  befit- 
ting niche,  and  calling  his  attention  to  the 
surrounding  landscape.  To  the  north,  ex- 
tending to  the  Humber,  an  endless  tract  of 
wolds,  i^escued  from  the  rabbits,  once 
covered  with  furse  and  whins,  and 
now  with  exuberant  crops  of  grain :  to 
the  south,  stretching  for  miles,  is  what 
was  once  Lincoln  Heath,  where  in  the 
memory  of  living  men  there  used  to  be  a 
lighthouse  for  the  traveller,  and  which, 
even  in  the  recollection  of  the  middle-aged, 
was  let  to  the  warrener  at  2s,  6d,  an  acre, 
now  one  of  the  best-farmed  and  most  pro- 
ductive com  districts  in  the  kingdom. 
Then  turning  from  the  wolds  and  the 
heaths  eastward,  reaching  to  the  sea,  he 
night  behold  a  region  of  fens,  the  small 
ones  drained  by  the  steam-engine,  with 
the  East  and  West  and  Wildmere  Fens, 
once  more  than  half  of  the  year  under 
water,  now  cleared  by  large  canals,  and 
bearing  magnificent  wheats  and  oats;  with 
the  great  Witham  and  Black  Sluice  drain- 


age districts,  one  extending  over  60,000 
and  the  other  90,000  acres,  admirably  re- 
claimed and  drained,  and  bearing  and 
creating  and  well  sustaining  a  large  and 
industrious  and  thriving  population.  And 
all  under  the  faith  of  Protective  Acts  of 
Parliament.  I  am  told  that  it  is  the  con- 
tiguity of  manufactures  that  makes  Lin- 
colnshire so  prosperous.  But,  Sir,  the 
frontiers  of  Wilts  are  nearer  that  great 
manufacturing  district  of  which  Birming- 
ham is  the  centre,  than  those  of  Lincoln- 
shire are  to  Lancashire.  Now,  see  what 
Lincolnshire  has  produced  under  protection. 
There  you  see  the  protective  system  fairly 
tested.  But  when  you  find  the  labourers 
in  the  western  counties  wretched  and 
miserable,  do  not  say  that  protection  has 
been  the  cause  of  it,  when  protection  is, 
perhaps,  the  reason  why  they  exist  at  all ; 
but  see  if  you  cannot  find  other  causes  for 
their  poverty  and  means  to  counteract  it. 
I  must  say,  that  nothing  astonished  me 
more  than  when  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Falkirk  asked  the  farmers  in  New- 
ark market,  ''What  has  protection  done 
for  you  ?  *'  Why,  that  market  is  supplied 
with  the  wheat  of  Lincoln  Heath,  the  in- 
trinsic poverty  of  whose  soil  is  only  sus- 
tained by  the  annual  application  of  artifi- 
cial manures,  but  which  produces  the  finest 
com  in  the  kingdom.  Wbat  has  protection 
done  for  them  ?  Why,  if  protection  had 
never  existed,  Lincolnshire  might  still  have 
been  a  wild  wold,  a  barren  heath,  a  plashy 
marsh.  There  are  one  or  two  points  to 
which  I  could  have  wished  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  but  which  time  will 
only  permit  me  to  glance  at.  I  will  not 
presume  to  discuss  them.  But  you  cannot 
decide  this  question  without  looking  to 
your  Colonies.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
think  it  the  inevitable  lot  of  the  people  of 
Canada  to  become  annexed  to  the  United 
States.  Canada  has  all  the  elements  of 
a  great  and  independent  country,  and  is 
destined,  I  sometimes  believe,  to  be  the 
Russia  of  the  new  world.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Bath,  in  answering 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Lynn,  last  night,  treated  our  commerce 
with  Canada  very  lightly,  rather  as  a  smug- 
gling traffic  than  legitimate  commerce. 
That  is  an  argument  for  keeping  the  Ca- 
nadas.  I  have  no  desire  to  see  a  smug- 
gling trade  if  we  can  have  any  other.  But 
I  will  ask  the  gentlemen  of  Manchester  to 
consider  what  may  become  of  the  trans- 
Atlantic  market  for  their  manufactures, 
if  the  whole  of  that  continent  belong  to 
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one  Power  ?  But  I  must  not  dwell  on  the 
Colonies,  and  I  shall  scarcely  touch  the 
case  of  Ireland.  It  is  too  terrible,  espe- 
cially if  there  he  truth  in  the  opinion  of  the 
noble  Lord,  whose  conversion  has  been  so 
much  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  the 
Government,  that  their  measure  must  be 
fatal  to  small  farmers.  Why  Ireland  is  a 
nation  of  small  farmers.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  observation  made  with  respect  to 
Ireland  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Stockport, 
which,  considering  the  effect  it  has  had,  I 
cannot  help  noticing.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
says,  "  Ireland  an  argument  in  favour  of 
the  Com  Laws !  Of  all  countries  in  the 
world  I  never  should  have  supposed  that 
Ireland  would  have  been  brought  forward 
in  support  of  the  Com  Laws."  That  is  a 
saucy  and  gallant  sally ;  but  is  it  an  ar- 
gument ?  what  does  it  prove  ?  The  popu- 
lation is  reduced  to  the  lowest  sources  of 
subsistence.  Admitted  ;  but  how  do  they 
gain  even  their  potatoes  except  by  cultivat- 
ing the  soil,  and  by  producing  that  wheat 
and  those  oats  which  they  send  to  Eng- 
land ?  I  should  be  very  glad  if  that  wheat 
and  those  oats  remained  in  Ireland  ;  but  I 
ask,  what  will  be  the  state  of  Ireland,  if 
the  effect  of  this  measure  on  your  markets 
be  such  as  I  have  assumed?  You  say 
that  capital  will  flow  into  the  country,  and 
manufactures  will  be  established.  What 
length  of  time  will  elapse  before  these 
manufactures  are  established?  Perhaps 
before  that  time  the  iron  trade  will  re- 
vive in  Sussex,  or  we  shall  see  the  droop- 
ing energies  of  the  Dorsetshire  labourer 
revived  by  his  receiving  the  same  wages  as 
are  paid  at  Rochdale  and  Stockport.  Be- 
lieving that  this  measure  would  be  fatal  to 
our  agricultural  interests — ^believing  that 
its  tendency  is  to  sap  the  elements  and 
springs  of  our  manufacturing  prosperity — 
believing  that  in  a  merely  financial  point  of 
view  it  will  occasion  a  new  distribution  of 
the  precious  metals,  which  must  induce 
the  utmost  social  suffering  in  every  class, 
I  am  obliged  to  ask  myself,  if  the  measure 
be  so  perilous,  why  is  it  produced  ?  Sir, 
I  need  not  ask  what  so  many  Gentlemen 
both  in  and  out  of  this  House  have  already 
asked,  what  was  there  in  the  circumstances 
of  this  country  to  authorize  the  change  ? 
If  we  are  only  a  commercial  and  manufac- 
tunng  people,  all  must  admit  that  com- 
merce was  thriving  and  that  manufactures 
flourished.  Agriculture  was  also  content ; 
and  even  had  it  been  suffering  and  de- 
pressed, what  does  it  signify,  since  Eng- 
land   has  ceased    to  be  an  agricultural 


country  ?  Obliged,  then,  to  discoTer  some 
cause  for  this  social  revolution,  I  find  that 
a  body  of  men  have  risen  in  this  country, 
eminent  for  their  eloquence,  distinguished 
for  their  energy,  but  more  distinguished^ 
in  my  humble  opinion,  for  their  energy 
and  their  eloquence  than  for  their  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  or  for  the  extent  of 
their  political  information.  Sir,  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who,  here  or  elsewhere,  in 
public  or  in  private,  have  spoken  with 
that  disrespect  which  some  have  done 
of  that  great  conmiercial  confederation 
which  now  exercises  so  great  an  in- 
fluence in  this  country.  Though  I  disap- 
prove of  their  doctrines — ^though  I  believe 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  their 
practice  will  eventually  be  as  pernicious  to 
the  manufacturing  interest  as  to  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  this  country,  still  I 
admire  men  of  abilities  who,  convinced  of  a 
great  tmth,  and  proud  of  their  energies, 
band  themselves  together  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  it,  and  come  forward,  devot- 
ing their  lives  to  what  they  consider  to  be 
a  great  cause.  Sir,  this  country  can  only 
exist  by  free  discussion.  If  it  is  once  sup- 
posed that  opinions  are  to  be  put  down  by 
any  other  means,  then,  whatever  may  be 
our  political  forms,  liberty  vanishes.  If 
we  think  the  opinions  of  the  Anti-Cora-Law 
League  are  dangerous — ^if  we  think  their 
system  is  founded  on  error,  and  must  lead 
to  confusion — it  is  open  in  a  free  country 
like  England  for  men  who  hold  opposite 
ideas  to  resist  them  with  the  same  earnest* 
ness,  by  all  legitimate  means — ^by  the  same 
active  organization,  and  by  all  the  intellec- 
tual power  they  command.  But  what 
happens  in  this  country  ?  A  body  of  gen- 
tlemen, able  and  adroit  men,  come  forward, 
and  profess  contrary  doctrines  to  those  of 
these  new  economists.  They  place  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  that  great  popular 
party  who  are  adverse  to  the  new  ideas,  and, 
professing  their  opinions,  they  climb  and 
clamber  into  power  by  having  accepted,  or 
rather  by  having  eagerly  sought  the  trust. 
It  follows  that  the  body  whom  they  repre- 
sent, trusting  in  their  leaders,  not  unnatu- 
rally slumber  at  their  posts.  They  con- 
clude that  their  opinions  are  represented  in 
the  State.  It  was  not  for  us,  or  the  mil- 
lions out  of  the  House,  to  come  forward 
and  organize  a  power,  in  order  to  meet  the 
hostile  movements  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Stockport.  No,  we  trusted  to  others — to 
one  who  by  accepting,  or  rather  by  seizing 
that  post,  obtained  the  greatest  place  in 
the  country,  and  at  this  moment  governs 
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England.  Well,  Sir,  what  happens  ?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  First  Minister, 
told  his  Friends  that  he  had  given  them 
very  significant  hints  of  the  change  of  his 
opinions.  He  said  that  even  last  year, 
Lord  Grey  had  found  him  out,  and  he  was 
surprised  that  we  could  have  heen  so  long 
deluded.  Sir,  none  of  the  ohservations  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  applied  to  me. 
More  than  a  year  ago  I  rose  in  my  place 
and  fiaid,  that  it  appeared  to  me  that  pro- 
tection was  in  ahout  the  same  state  as 
Protestantism  was  in  1828.  I  rememher 
my  Friends  were  very  indignant  with  me 
for  that  assertion,  hut  they  have  since  heen 
so  kind  as  to  ohserve  that  instead  of  heing 
a  calumny  it  was  only  a  prophecy.  But  I 
am  hound  to  say,  from  personal  experience, 
that,  with  the  very  humhle  exception  to 
which  I  have  referred,  I  think  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  may  congratulate  himself  on 
his  complete  success  in  having  entirely  de- 
ceived his  party,  for  even  the  nohle  Lord, 
the  Memher  for  Lynn,  himself,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  frank  conversation,  assured  me 
that  he  had  not  till  the  very  last  moment 
the  slightest  douht  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman. The  nohle  Lord,  I  suppose,  like 
many  others,  thought  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was,  to  use  a  very  favourite 
phrase  on  these  henches  in  1842,  "  only 
making  the  best  bargain  for  them."  I 
remember,  when  the  Whig  budget  was  re- 
jected, and  the  righthon.  Gentleman  was  in- 
stalled into  office,  the  changes  which  he  pro- 
posed at  the  time  created  some  suspicion ; 
but  all  suspicion  was  hushed  at  the  moment, 
because  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
looked  upon  as  the  man  who  could  make 
the  **  best  bargain  "  for  the  party.  I  want 
to  know  what  Gentlemen  think  of  their 
best  bargain  now?  Suddenly,  absolute  as 
was  the  confidence  in  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, the  announcement  was  made  that 
there  was  to  be  another  change ;  that  that 
was  to  occur  under  his  auspices,  which, 
only  a  few  months  before,  he  had  aptly 
described  as  a  "  social  revolution. "  And 
how  was  that  announcement  made  ?  Were 
hon.  Gentlemen  called  together,  or  had 
the  influential  Members  of  either  Housje 
any  intimation  given  to  them  of  the  nature 
of  it?  No,  Sir.  It  was  announced  through 
the  columns  of  a  journal  which  is  always 
careful  never  to  insert  important  informa- 
tion except  on  the  highest  authority.  Con- 
ceive the  efiect  of  that  announcement  on 
foreign  countries,  and  on  foreign  Ministers. 
I  can  bear  witness  to  it.  I  happened  to  be 
absent  from  England  at  the  time^  and  I 
YOL.LXXXVI.    {JSS,} 


know  of  great  potentates  sending  for  Eng- 
lish ambassadors,  and  demanding  an  ex- 
planation; and  of  English  ambassadors 
waiting  on  great  potentates,  and  officially 
declaring  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
truth  in  the  announcement.  And  idl  this 
time,  too.  Members  of  the  Government — ^I 
have  some  of  them  in  my  eye — were  call- 
ing on  other  newspapers  devoted  to  the 
Government,  and  instructing  them  to  an- 
nounce that  the  whole  was  an  •*  infamous 
fabrication. ' '  How  ingenuous  was  the  con- 
duct of  Her  Majesty's  Government— or  of 
that  Minister  who  formed  the  omnipotent 
minority  of  the  Cabinet,  I  leave  the  House 
to  decide.  But  was  it  not  strange  that,  after 
so  much  agitation,  after  all  these  schemes, 
after  all  these  Machiavellian  manoeuvres, 
when  the  Minister  at  last  met  the  House 
and  his  party,  he  acted  as  if  we  had  de- 
serted him,  instead  of  his  having  left  us  ? 
Who  can  forget  those  tones  ?  Who  can 
forget  that  indignant  glance  ? 

'*  Vectabor  humeris  tunc  ego  inimicis  eques  ; 

Meseque  terra  cedet  innolentisD  ;" 

which  means  to  say,  "  I,  a  protectionist 
Minister,  mean  to  govern  England  by  the 
aid  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League.  And, 
as  for  the  country  Gentlemen,  why,  I  snap 
my  fingers  in  their  face."  Yet  even  then 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  no  cause  to 
complain  of  his  party.  It  is  very  true  that, 
on  a  subsequent  occasion,  240  Gentlemen 
recorded  their  sense  of  his  conduct.  But 
then  he  might  have  remembered  the  consi- 
derable section  of  converts  that  he  ob- 
tained even  in  the  last  hour.  Why,  what  a 
compliment  to  a  Minister — ^not  only  to  vote 
for  him,  but  to  vote  for  him  against  your 
opinions,  and  in  favour  of  opinions  which  he 
had  always  drilled  you  to  distrust.  That 
was  a  scene,  I  beUevc,  unprecedented  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Indeed,  I  recol- 
lect nothing  equal  to  it,  imless  it  be  the 
conversion  of  the  Saxons  by  Charlemagne, 
which  is  the  only  historical  incident  that 
bears  any  parallel  to  that  illustrious  oc- 
casion. Ranged  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  the  Saxons  determined  to  resist 
any  further  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
great  Csesar  ;  but  when  the  Emperor  ap- 
peared, instead  of  conquering  he  converted 
them.  How  were  they  converted  ?  In 
battalions — the  old  chronicler  informs  us 
they  were  converted  in  battalions,  and 
baptized  in  platoons.  It  was  utterly 
impossible  to  bring  these  individuals , 
from  a  state  of  reprobation  to  a  stato 
of  grace  with  a  celerity  sufficiently 
quick.  When  I  saw  the  hundred  and 
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tweWe  fall  into  rank  and  file^  I  was  irre- 
BiBtiblj  reminded  of  that  memorable  inci- 
dent on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  And 
now,  Sir,  I  must  say,  in  yindication  of  the 
rigbt  hon.  Gentleman,  that  I  think  great 
injustice  has  been  done  to  him  throughout 
these  debates.  A  perhaps  justifiable  mis- 
cdnception  has  universallj  pt-evailed.  Sir, 
the  right  hon.  Qentlemau  has  been  ac- 
cused of  foregone  treachery — of  long  me- 
ditated deception — of  a  desire  unworthy  of 
a  great  statesman,  even  if  an  unprincipled 
tiiic — of  always  having  intended  to  abandon 
the  opinions  by  professing  which  he  rose 
to  power.  Sir,  I  entirely  acquit  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  of  any  such  intention.  I 
do  it  for  this  reason :  that  when  I  examine 
the  career  of  this  Minister,  which  has  now 
filled  a  gteat  space  in  the  Parliamentary 
history  of  this  country,  I  find  that  for 
between  thirty  and  forty  years,  from  the 
days  of  Mr.  Homer  to  the  days  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Stockport,  that  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  traded  on  the  ideas  and 
intelligence  of  others.  His  life  has  been 
one  great  appropriation  clause.  He  is  a 
burglar  of  others'  intellect.  Search  the 
Index  of  Beatson,  from  the  days  of  the 
Conqueror  to  the  termination  of  the  last 
reign,  there  is  no  statesman  who  has  dom- 
mitted  political  petty  larceny  on  so  great 
a  scale.  I  beliere,  therefore,  when  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  undertook  our  cause 
on  either  side  of  House,  that  he  was  per- 
fectly sincere  in  his  advocacy  ;  but  as,  in 
the  course  of  discussion,  the  conventional- 
isms which  he  received  from  us  crumbled 
away  in  his  grasp,  feeling  no  creative 
power  to  sustain  him  with  new  arguments, 
feeling  no  spontaneous  sentiments  to  force 
upon  him  conviction,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, reduced  at  last  to  defending  the 
noblest  cause,  one  based  on  the  most  high 
and  solemn  principles,  upon  the  "  burdens 
peculiar  to  agriculture' — the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  faithful  to  the  law  of  his 
nature,  imbibed  the  new  doctrines,  the 
more  vigorous,  bustling,  popular  and  pro- 
gressive doctrines,  as  he  had  imbibed  the 
doctrines  of  Mr.  Homer — as  he  had  im- 
bibed the  doctrines  of  every  leading  man 
in  this  country,  for  thirty  or  forty  years, 
with  the  exception  of  the  doctrine  of  Par- 
liamentary reform,  which  the  Whigs  very 
wisely  led  the  country  upon,  and  did  not 
allow  to  grow  sufficiently  mature  to  fall 
into  the  mouth  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man. Sir,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  tells 
us,  that  he  does  not  feel  humiliated.  Sir, 
it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  know  what 


are  the  feelings  of  another.  Feeling  de- 
pends upon  temperament  ;  it  depends 
upon  the  idiosyncracy  of  the  individual ; 
it  depends  upon  Uie  organization  of 
the  animal  that  feels.  But  this  I  will 
tell  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that 
though  he  may  not  feel  humiliated,  his 
country  ought  to  feel  humiliated.  Is 
it  60  pleasing  to  the  self-complacency 
of  a  great  nation,  is  it  so  grateful 
to  the  pride  of  England,  that  one  who, 
from  the  position  he  has  contrived  to  oc- 
cupy, must  rank  as  her  foremost  citizen, 
is  one  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  as  Dean 
Swift  said  of  another  Minister,  that  "  he 
is  a  Gentleman  who  has  the  perpetual  mis- 
fortune to  be  mistaken !"  And,  Sir,  even 
now,  in  this  last  scene  of  the  drama,  when 
the  party  whom  he  unintentionally  betrayed 
is  to  be  unintentionally  annihilated — even 
now,  in  this  the  last  scene,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  faithful  to  the  law  of  his  being, 
is  going  to  pass  a  project  which,  I  believe  it 
is  matter  of  notoriety,  is  not  of  his  own 
invention.  It  is  one  which  may  have  been 
modified,  but  which  I  believe  has  been 
offered  to  another  Government,  and  by 
that  Government  has  been  wisely  rejected. 
Why,  Sir,  these  are  matters  of  general 
notoriety.  After  the  day  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  made  his  first  exposition 
of  his  scheme,  a  gentleman  well  known  in 
this  House,  and  learned  in  all  the  political 
secrets  behind  the  scenes,  met  me,  and 
said,  ''  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  your 
chief's  plan  ? ' '  Not  knowing  exactly  what 
to  say ;  but,  taking  up  a  phrase  which 
has  been  much  used  in  the  House,  I  ob- 
served, ••  Well,  I  suppose  it's  a  'great  and 
comprehensive '  plan. '  *  •  Oh  ! "  he  replied, 
"  we  know  all  about  it  I  It  was  ofifered  to 
us !  It  is  not  his  plan ;  it's  Popkins's 
plan  !  "  And  is  England  to  be  governed 
by  *'  Popkins's  plan  ?"  Will  he  go  to  the 
country  with  it  ?  Will  he  go  with  it  to  that 
ancient  and  famous  England  that  once 
was  governed  by  statesmen — ^by  Burleighs 
and  by  Walshinghams  ;  by  Bolingbrokes 
and  by  Walpoles  ;  by  a  Chatham  and  a 
Canning — will  he  go  to  it  with  this  fan- 
tastic scheming  of  some  presumptuous 
pedant  ?  I  won't  believe  it.  I  have  that 
confidence  in  the  conunon  sense,  I  wiU  say 
the  common  spirit  of  our  countrymen,  that 
I  believo  they  will  not  long  endure  this 
huckstering  tyranny  of  the  Treasury 
Bench — these  political  pedlars  that  bought 
their  party  in  the  cheapest  market,  and 
sold  us  in  the  dearest.  I  know.  Sir,  that 
there  are  many  who  heUere  that  the  tim# 
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is  gone  bj  when  one  can  appeal  to  those 
high  and  honest  impnlses  that  were  once 
the  mainstay  and  the  main  element  of  the 
English  character.  I  know,  Sir,  that  we 
appeal  to  a  people  debauched  by  public 
gambling-^stimmated  and  encouraged  by 
an  inefficient  and  shortsighted  Minister. 
I  know  that  the  public  mind  is  polluted 
with  economic  fancies  ;  a  depraved  de- 
sire that  the  rich  may  become  richer 
without  the  interference  of  industry  and 
toil.  I  know,  Sir,  that  all  confidence 
in  public  men  is  lost.  But,  Sir,  I  hare 
faith  in  the  primitive  and  enduring  ele- 
ments of  the  English  character.  It  may 
be  vaih  now,  in  the  midnight  of  their  in- 
toxication, to  teU  them  that  there  will  be 
an  awakening  of  bitterness  ;  it  may  be 
idle  now,  in  the  spring-tide  of  their  eco- 
nomic f^nzy,  to  warn  them  that  there 
may  be  an  ebb  of  trouble.  But  the 
dark  and  inevitable  hour  will  arrive. 
Then,  when  thehr  spirit  is  softened  by  mis- 
fortune, they  will  recur  to  those  principles 
that  made  England  great,  and  which,  in 
our  belief,  can  alone  keep  England  great. 
Then,  too,  perchance  they  may  remember, 
not  with  unkindness,  those  who,  betrayed 
and  deserted,  were  neither  ashamed  nor 
afraid  to  struggle  for  the  "good  old 
catise'* — the  cause  with  which  are  asso- 
ciated principles  the  most  popular,  senti- 
ments the  most  entirely  *  national — ^the 
cause  of  labour — ^the  cause  of  the  people — 
the  cause  of  England. 

LoftD  J.  RUSSELL  :  Sir,  in  rising  to 
address  the  House  after  the  hon.  Grentle- 
matt  who  has  just  sat  down,  I  confess  I 
should  certainly  feel  considerable  hesitation 
at  the  task  I  undertook  if  I  thought  the 
hon.  Gentleman  was  equally  successful  in 
his  commercial  theories,  and  his  agricultu- 
ral views,  as  he  is  powerftil  in  invective 
against  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mi- 
nister of  the  Crown,  whom  he  accuses  of 
having  deserted  his  party.  But  how  great 
is  the  contrast — how  wide  the  difference 
between  the  hon.  Gentleman's  talent  for 
directing  powerful  invective  against  the 
Hinistcr,  and  his  success  in  proving  that 
the  Bill  before  the  House  is  an  injudicious, 
ill-judged  measure!  I  can  assure  the  House 
and  the  hon.  Gentleman,  however,  that  the 
business  of  to-night  is,  the  question  as  to 
whether  this  Bill  shall  be  read  a  third  time, 
and  not  whether  we  shall  pass  a  censure  on 
the  conduct  of  the  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown.  I  confess  I  feel  much  comfort  in 
addressing  the  House  after  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman; but  I  can  promise  him  that  this 


ouestion,  in  which  I  am  nather  a  spectator 
than  an  interested  party,  shall  not  be  neg- 
lected by  me  so  far  as  the  public  interests 
are  concerned;  if  the  House  will  allow  me 
to  continue  my  address  to  them  till  I  come 
to  allude  to  that  part  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man's speech.  But  to  begin  with  the  be- 
ginning— the  hon.  Gentleman  b^an  by  al- 
luding to  the  Use  of  abandoned  arguments. 
I  do  not  think  that  this  accusation  of  aban- 
doned arguments  need  lie  very  heavy  OH 
the  minds  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  and  his 
party;  for  their  whole  case  rests  on  the  re- 
petition of  some  fifty  <or  t,  hundred  argu- 
ments which  have  been  long  ago  disjposed 
of  till  we  supposed  that  they  had  become  bb^ 
solete.  Indeed  I  do  not  know  that  the  whole 
case  of  the  protectionists  could  be  more 
accurately  stated  how  than  it  has  been  in 
the  language  of  an  ancestor  of  the  noble 
Lord  who  began  this  debate,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1608.  And  to  this  day  they  have 
not  abandoned  the  same  arguments.  The 
noble  Lord's  ancestor,  in  wnting  to  his 
friend  in  1610,  spoke  of  wicked  bakers, 
who  contrived  to  raise  the  price  of  b)read 
by  certain  means.  I  think  that  lett^ 
does  contain,  in  its  antique  languag^» 
the  whole  argument  now  used  by  the  pro- 
tectionists, and  to  this  day  they  have  not 
abandoned  that  argument.  But  I  did  sup- 
pose that  some  of  these  old  arguments — 
prejudices,  1  must  call  them — ^had  beeft 
abandoned.  The  noble  Lord's  Ancestor 
said,  that  in  the  year  1610  the  Wicked 
bakers  were  always  raising  the  price  of 
bread.  Even  this  argument  is  not  aban- 
doned, for  an  hon.  Member  to-night  ha% 
told  us  that  potatoes  in  Yorkslnre  are 
cheap,  and  may  be  had  for  2$.  a  bushe}; 
but  thftt  the  wicked  potato  factors  in  Lon- 
don win  not  sell  them  so  cheaply;  and  the 
simple  Yoi^shiremen  (who  I  always  thought 
were  8.ufficiently  alive  to  their  own  interest), 
thougli  they  have  potatoes  in  abundance^ 
do  not  send  them  to  a  market  where  they 
can  g^t  ten  times  the  price  they  obtain  iti 
the  ctmntry.  The  protectionists  may  boast, 
thereivore,  that  not  one  of  the  old  argumenta 
has  been  abandoned  by  them.  The  hon. 
Member  said,  that  I  have  abandoned  tiie 
doctrrne  that  protection  is  the  bane  of  agri- 
cultur  e.  I  have  not  abandoned  that  doc- 
trine, for  I  consider  that  the  agriculture  of 
this  comiitry  has  been  injured  by  protection. 
I  do  not  deny  that  under  that  system  there 
has  bei2n  high  cultivation  in  several  parts  of 
the  country;  but  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try cull'ivation  is  still  in  a  backward  state; 
and  in  tihose  parte  where  there  b  good  agri- 
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culture  it  dates  onlj  from  six,  or  eight,  or 
ten  years  ago;  and  my  opinion  is,  that  if 
protection  had  not  been  kept  up,  the  agri- 
culture of  this  country  would  have  been 
much  further  advanced.  If  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  within  a  few  years  agriculture 
has  made  enormous  advances  in  this  coun- 
try, it  must  be  also  asserted  they  have  not 
been  equal  to  the  progress  of  manufactures, 
and  to  the  impulse  we  might  expect  to  be 
given  to  agriculture  from  that  cause,  and 
from  a  great  number  of  persons  seeking  to 
possess  property,  and  to  cultivate  farms. 
It  is  not  more  than  ten  years  since  those 
great  advances  have  been  made.  But  the 
noble  Lord  who  commenced  this  debate, 
asked  me  whether  protection  be  not  also  the 
bane  of  manufacture;  and  I  say  it  is.  First, 
with  respect  to  cotton  and  wool,  the  protec- 
tion being  insufficient — ^in  point  of  fact  in- 
operative— did  no  harm;  but  I  say,  where- 
ever  the  protection  has  been  an  effectual 
protection — as  in  the  case  of  the  Spital- 
fields'  weavers — that  then  manufactures 
have  been  injured.  But  suppose,  instead 
of  our  having  to  alter  the  system  of  protec- 
tion, and  no  such  system  had  ever  existed, 
and  we  bought  our  wheat  and  bread  and 
manufactures  as  cheaply  as  we  could,  and 
imposed  taxes  solely  for  revenue;  I  should 
like  to  know  what  would  be  thought  of  a 
Minister  who  should  come  down  to  Parlia- 
ment and  say,  ''  I  have  a  great  plan  to  pro- 
pose, in  order  to  promote  the  domestic  in- 
dustry of  the  country;  I  propose  that  you 
should  pay  dearer  for  the  articles  you  con- 
sume; that  you  should  pay  a  high  price 
for  your  bread,  and  high  prices  for  your 
coffee  and  your  sugar. ' '  Why^  if  that  were 
the  case,  I  believe  that  such  a  system,  if 
proposed  now  for  the  first  time,  would  be 
scouted  at  once,  and  not  the  authority  of  St. 
George  himself,  far  less  that  of  his  name- 
sake, would  succeed  in  persuading  the  House 
to  adopt  it.  But  this  is  not  a  new  thing 
proposed  for  the  first  time ;  it  is  an  old 
system,  and  the  question  is,  how  it  is  to  bo 
changed  ;  and  I  must  beg  the  permission 
of  the  Ilouse — and  I  trust  I  address  the 
House  for  the  last  time  on  thi:}  sub- 
ject— I  request  their  attention  for  a  few 
minutes  whilst  I  state  what  has  been  my 
course  with  respect  to  the  Com  Latws  for 
a  number  of  years  past.  When  I  gave  my 
support  in  the  early  part  of  my  lifet  to  the 
principles  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  I  conBidered 
him  the  soundest  Minister,  in  his  vi«WB  re- 
specting com  and  commerce,  the  country 
ever  houd,  and  I  never  voted  against  him. 
But  when  I  perceived  the  worki2i((  of  the 


Bill  of  1828,  and  weighed  the  arguments 
and  observations  respecting  that  measure, 
as  I  thought  that  Bill  was  working  in- 
juriously to  the  country,  I  stated,  first  to 
Mr.  Ricardo,  and  afterwards  to  the  House* 
that  my  opinion  had  been  changed  in  fa^ 
vour  of  a  fixed  duty;  and  I  thought  then 
that  a  permanent  moderate  fixed  duty  such 
as  had  been  advocated  by  Mr.  Ricardo 
of  about  10«.  a  quarter  was  the  best  system 
that  could  be  adopted.  In  the  year  1840* 
when  the  question  was  before  brought 
before  the  House,  I  again  stated  my 
opinion  in  favour  of  a  fixed  duty  ;  but  I 
wish  to  show  further,  that  that  was  not  s 
solitary  opinion,  but  also  that  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  which  I  belonged.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  Members  of  the  Admuiistra- 
tion  had  stated  the  same  opinion.  In  1840 
the  question  of  the  Cora  Laws  was  brought 
before  both  Houses — in  the  House  of  Lords 
by  Lord  Fitzwilliam — ^and  on  those  two 
occasions  eleven  Members  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's Cabinet  voted  for  a  reconsider- 
ation of  the  Com  Laws  :  in  the  House  of 
Lords  for  a  resoludon  that  it  was  expe* 
dient  to  reconsider  them;  and  in  this  House 
for  a  Committee,  I  declaring  that  either 
myself  or  my  right  hon.  Friend  then  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  would 
propose  a  fixed  duty,  if  that  Committee 
were  granted.  I  said  at  that  time  that  I 
thought  the  settlement  of  the  Tithe  ques- 
tion and  the  New  Poor  Law  made  a  great 
difference  as  to  the  Cora  question,  and  that 
a  freer  competition  with  foreign  cora  and 
foreign  produce  might  be  adopted  with 
safety  to  British  agriculture.  There  were 
two  or  three  Members  of  the  Cabinet  who 
did  not  give  any  opinion  on  the  subject; 
but  of  those  who  did.  Lord  Melbourne,  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  one  other  Member  of 
the  Cabinet,  voted  against  any  change. 
There  was  an  opinion  of  Lord  Melbounie's 
given  on  the  occasion*  which  has  been 
so  often  referred  to*  that  I  beg  to  state 
what  Lord  Melbourne  did  say  on  the  oc- 
casion. Referring  to  Lord  Fitswilliam*  ho 
said — 

"  The  noble  Earl  proposes  that  it  is  neither  ex- 
pedient nor  necessary  to  maintain  the  present  Com 
Laws.  Now,  although  I  am  distinetly  of  opinion 
that  it  is  expedient,  yet  I  wish  to  guard  mjtalf 
Against  being  supposed  to  be  determined  always  to 
maintain  the  existing  laws.  I  nerer  pledged  niyielf 
to  that,  nor  do  I  mean  to  do  so.  It  is  no  subborn 
question  of  principle,  and  I  will  not  pted|re  raytelf 
that  various  considerations  of  policy  might  not 
arise  which  would  justify,  if  not  render  neocesary, 
a  different  course. 

Now,  with  that  opinion  so  giTea  bj  Lord 
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Melbourne,  while  he  voted  against  the  pro- 
posed change,  and  four  Members  of  the 
Cabinet  in  the  other  House  and  all  those 
vho  were  in  this  House  declaring  for  the 
change,  that  was  going  as  far  in  favour  of 
a  change  in  the  Com  Laws  as  Mr.  Canning 
ever  went  at  the  end  of  his  life  on  the 
Catholic  question.  Then  I  say,  after  these 
facts  m  1839  and  1840,  that  the  whole 
Ministry  as  a  united  Cabinet  should  in 
1841  propose  a  change  in  the  Com  Laws 
was  not  surprising.  Sir,  I  feel  justified  in 
thus  troubling  the  House  with  this  detail, 
because  1  know  that  it  has  been  over  and 
over  again  said,  for  years,  that  the  proposal 
of  1841  was  a  sudden  thought  produced 
by  the  difficulties  of  the  Ministry.  '  The 
fact  was,  that  we  had  long,  as  individual 
Members  of  the  Government,  been  for  a 
fixed  duty;  but  then  we  for  the  first  time 
proposed,  as  a  Ministry,  what  we  thought 
should  be  the  amount  of  that  fixed  duty.  I 
have  already  said  that  if  the  circumstances 
of  1841  could  come  over  again,  1  should 
still  be  of  opinion  that  a  moderate  fixed 
duty  would  be  the  best  change  from  the  law 
of  1828.  I  was  of  opinion  that  when  the 
laws  of  protection  had  not  only  been  im- 
bedded in  your  Statute-book,  but  also  in- 
tsorporated  in  the  habits  of  your  people, 
these  changes  should  be  made  gradually, 
and  with  a  general  assent.  I  believe  that 
the  manufacturing  interest  and  the  Anti- 
Com-Law  League  would  then  have  been 
prepared  to  accept  even  an  8«.  duty,  al- 
though they  would  still  have  considered  it 
a  high  duty.  [**  No,  no  !  "1  I  have  autho- 
i^ty,  good  authority,  for  making  that  state- 
ment. Sir,  from  that  tilhe  to  the  middle 
of  last  year  I  was  still  the  advocate  of  a 
fixed  duty,  as  being  the  best  mode  of 
changing  the  law.  1  considered,  that  after 
a  fixed  duty  had  lasted  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  a  steady  trade  in  com  had  been 
the  consequence,  the  change  to  free  trade 
would  be  almost  imperceptible,  and  that  it 
would  excite  no  panic  or  alarm.  But,  Sir, 
when  those  changes  were  obstinately  re- 
sisted, when  for  seven  years  the  association 
called  the  Anti-Com-Law  League  had  ad- 
vocated this  question,  and  had  made  the 
deepest  impression  on  the  public  mind,  the 
question  bore  no  longer  the  same  aspect. 
Having  had  the  offer  of  a  fixed  duty  re- 
jected, there  was  not,  from  the  days  of  the 
Sibyl  down  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Canning 
threw  over  the  proposed  securities  on  the 
Catholic  question,  any  precedent  for  re- 
peating an  offer  that  had  been  rejected,  i 
Therefore  I  had  to  consider  last  year,  and 


I  think  I  have  to  consider  it  now,  whether 
there  was  anything  short  of  the  settlement 
proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  resting 
on  total  repeal,  which  was  likely  to  give 
satisfaction  to  the  country,  or  to  terminate 
the  angry  discussions  on  the  question. 
Had  I  been  able  to  carry  a  fixed  duty  with 
the  general  consent  of  both  the  manufac- 
turing and  agricultural  interests,  and  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  1  might  have  felt  proud  to  accom- 
plish that  object.  But  to  be  placed  in  the 
situation  of  defending  a  duty  which  could 
scarcely  be  called  a  large  protection,  and 
yet  which  woidd  be  the  constant  source  of 
irritation — ^to  defend  such  a  duty  from  year 
to  year,  and  debate  after  debate,  would 
have  been  a  position  which  1  confess  I  was 
not  anxious  to  occupy.  1  am,  therefore, 
of  opinion,  that  as  matters  now  stand,  the 
question  is  between  keeping  up  the  pre- 
sent protection,  which  most  Gentlemen 
seem  to  think  can  scarcely  be  maintained, 
and  the  total  abolition,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  years,  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
proposes  of  all  the  duties  on  com.  Bo  I 
say  that  it  is  the  way  in  which  1  should  at 
first  have  wished  to  have  made  the  change  ? 
No  ;  I  agree  with  Adam  Smith  and  Ri- 
cardo,  and  others,  that  such  changes  should 
be  gradual,  and  so  conducted  as  to  inflict 
as  little  injury 'as  possible  on  existing  in- 
terests ;  but,  as  matters  now  stand,  and  as 
the  question  is  now  put  before  the  country, 
believing  that  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  is  a 
right  object,  and  that  in  itself  it  is  the 
best  system,  I  see  no  course  between  keep- 
ing up  the  system  of  protection  as  it  exists, 
or  to  come  to  a  total  repeal  almost  imme- 
diately. Sir,  I  may  as  well  tell  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  spoke  last  that  at  the  same 
time  he  made  an  assertion  he  made  an  ad- 
mission also.  He  admitted  that  the  Com 
Laws  tend  to  enhance  the  price  of  com, 
but  he  asserted  at  the  same  time  the  power 
of  the  community  to  purchase  was  increased 
also.  But,  Sir,  while  that  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  admitted  is  capable  of  proof — 
and  his  admission  strengthens  that  proof — 
he  gave  at  the  same  time  no  proof  of  the 
other  part  of  his  proposition — ^that  the 
power  to  purchase  was  also  increased  by 
this  law.  The  hon.  Gentleman  said,  in- 
deed, that  the  prices  of  com  would  be 
ruinously  low ;  that  new  markets  would  be 
opened,  immense  supplies  of  com  intro- 
duced, and  the  English  labourer  displaced. 
But  let  us  observe  in  the  first  instance  that 
his  argument  destroys  entirely  what  has 
been  tiie  main  strength  of  the  case  for 
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proteotioii-^tbibt  we  ought  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  foreign  nations  for  our  supply  of 
food.  I  could  understand,  if  all  our  sup- 
plies of  oorn  came  from  one  or  two  coun- 
tries, and  they  our  riyals,  that  in  time  of 
war  this  country  might  run  a  danger  of 
scarcity  from  the  supplies  being  intercepted. 
I  have,  however,  gone  over  in  my  mind  the 
case  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  America ;  and 
I  find  that  during  the  last  century,  as  re- 
gards the  two  former,  and  since  1783  as 
to  the  latter,  it  has  been  a  very  few  years 
indeed  during  which  we  have  been  at  war 
with  either ;  and  that  there  was  no  period 
at  which  we  were  at  war  with  all.  I  was 
comforted  by  this  reflection,  because  it 
ahowed  that  we  need  not  regard  with  ap- 
prehension our  dependence  on  foreigners. 
But  the  hon.  Member  went  further,  and 
said  we  could  receive  a  supply  of  com  from 
Hungary,  Spain,  and  Egypt ;  in  fact,  that 
there  was  no  place  on  the  globe  which 
would  not  send  us  supplies  of  com.  Then 
what  becomes  of  his  argument  as  to  the 
fear  of  war?  So  long  as  we  retain  our 
maritime  superiority,  and  are  at  peace  with 
nine  out  of  the  ten  of  the  nations  of  the 
globe,  we  shall  have  the  supply  the  hon. 
uendeman  has  so  kindly  told  us  of.  But 
now  as  to  the  very  low  prioes  the  hon. 
Gentleman  told  us  of.  He  tells  us  of 
»  number  of  places  in  Hungary,  Sissek 
among  the  rest,  froni  which  corn  would  be 
brought  at  18«.  the  quarter.  I  confess, 
Sir,  it  does  appear  to  me  that  this  is  very 
like  another  Tamboff  story.  I  rather  think 
chat  this  immense  supply  can  scarcely  be 
talculated  upon  from  those  places.  I  find 
that  there  were  even  very  low  prices  after 
that,  the  averages  having  been  from  40«. 
to  50i.;  and  I,  at  least,  am  not  much 
alarmed  at  such  a  rivalry  with  this  country. 
It  is,  indeed,  verr  much  a  question  whether 
the  prospect  of  having  a  great  quantity  of 
cheap  com  is  a  prospect  which  ought  to 
alarm  the  people  of  this  country.  I  have 
heard  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Somersetshire  (Mr.  Miles)  go  on  by  the 
hour,  showing  how  great  would  be  the  fall 
in  the  price  of  wheat,  and  at  last  we  began 
quite  to  dread  that  a  gentleman's  butcher's 
bill  would  fall  almost  to  nothing ;  and  now 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Shrews- 
bury gives  us  additional  alarm  about  the  ba* 
ker*6,  and  has  shown  that  our  bread  will  be 
excessively  cheap  mdeed.  Why,  my  opinion 
is,  that  if  you  admit  there  will  be  a  large 
quantity  of  bread,  as  an  hon.  Gentleman 
•aid  at  the  commencement  of  to-night's 
diKQsaion,  there  will  also  be  a  great  many 


mouths  to  eat  it — that  there  wiQ  be  a  much 
greater  consumption  of  food  by  having  a 
greater  plenty,  and  thereby  consuming 
many  of  the  other  products  of  agriculture 
and  manufacture.  The  hon.  Gentlemaa 
gave  us  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the  proa- 
perity  of  Lincolnshire  and  other  parts  of 
England,  owing  to  the  existence  of  protec- 
tion }  but  is  it  not  partly  owing  also  to  the 
flourishing  state  of  manufactures,  and  the 
ready  market  for  agricultural  produce, 
which  is  demanded  and  consumed  by  the 
persons  dependent  on  the  foreign  trade  ai 
this  country  ?  That  protection  at  the  same 
time  co-exists  with  an  increased  supply  of 
foreign  com.  I  do  not  feel,  therefore, 
those  apprehensions  which  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  expressed  of  injury  to  the  i|gri- 
culturista  from  a  still  further  increase  in 
foreign  com  trade.  I  think  that  in  some 
years  great  quantities  of  corn  will  come 
into  this  country,  in  the  expectation  of 
prices  which  will  not  bq  realized ;  but  that 
there  will  be  a  permanent  depression  of  the 
market,  such  as  to  cripple  uie  agriculture 
of  this  country,  is  not  an  apprehension  that 
I  think  need  be  felt.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
has  spoken  of  the  groat  fluctuations  in  this 
market.  I  will  not  venture  with  him  to 
compare  the  fluctuations  which  have  oc* 
curred  in  the  European  and  American 
markets;  there  may  be  oauaes  for  these 
fluctuations  of  which  we  are  not  aware. 
But  with  regard  to  the  fluctuations  in  this 
market,  they  have  been  not  only  very  con- 
siderable, but  the  prices  have  been  exceed- 
ingly  high.  In  January,  1838,  com  was 
52ff.  the  quarter;  in  December,  it  was 
78«.  4d.;  and  iit  January,  1839,  it  rose  to 
81s.  6d.,  falling  again  to  65«.  in  October. 
Is  there  not  to  be  found  in  the  fluctuations 
of  these  two  years  a  very  suflicient  reason 
for  the  Government  saying,  *'  Let  us  have 
a  greater  admission  of  foreign  com ;  let 
us,  if  possible,  have  the  people  of  this 
country  better  fed  than  they  now  are?*' 
I  said  just  now  that  I  think  we  have  got 
accustomed  to  much  higher  prices  of  com 
than  our  ancestors  had  any  noUon  of. 
Looking  to  the  prices  which  ruled  in  the 
last  ccntuiy,  after  there  was  an  admission 
of  foreign  com,  in  1763,  when  this  country 
ceased  to  be  an  exporting  countxy,  and 
became  a  large  importer  of  com,  I  find 
that  Mr.  Burke,  in  a  pamphlet  of  his, 
says,  with  no  sort  of  compassion  for  agri- 
culture, that  he  thought  the  people  had  no 
great  cause  to  complain  of  the  lu^  prioes 
of  bread,  because,  for  many  years,  the 
prices  of  Baltic  n^eai  mled  from  Z2$.  to 
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40s,  I  find;  taking  tHe.  experience  of  the 
thirty-four  years  from  1750  to  1784,  that 
the  avei*age  price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat 
has  heen  about  15<.  That  was  a  price  not 
generally  complained  of — indeed  so  little 
complained  of  that  when,  in  1791,  Mr.  Pitt 
proposed  to  put  on  a  duty  of  6d.  when  the 
price  was  54*.,  Lord  Liverpool,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  spoke  of  it  as  an  injury 
to  the  manufiEhcturbg  classes.  My  belief 
is,  that  high  prices  during  the  war,  and 
specific  importations  of  com,  have  altered 
our  notions  upon  that  subject,  and  have 
made  us  expect  and  say  there  ought  to  be 
much  higher  prices  of  com  than  the  con- 
sumer is  entided  to  pay.  But  1  say  the 
consumer  involves  the  producer,  for  those 
who  are  the  consumers  of  one  article  are 
the  producers  of  another.  Look,  likewise, 
at  the  question  as  it  regards  manufactures 
and  corn.  While  the  price  of  manufac- 
tures has  fallen  about  two-thirds,  the  price 
of  com  has  risen  about  20  per  cent.  Now, 
is  not  that  a  reason  in  some  respects  why 
we  should  not  exclude  foreign  corn  ?  Is  it 
not  a  i^ason  why,  as  manufactures  have 
fallen  in  as  great  a  degree  as  com  has 
risen,  you  should  no  longer  keep  a  law 
which  puts  such  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
its  import?  The  hon.  Gentleman  spoke 
of  an  unportant  principle  of  which  he  was 
the  advocate.  He  did  not  inform  us  what 
this  important  principle  was  which  he  would 
maintain  i  and  unless  it  was  the  principle 
of  the  present  Corn  Laws,  I  know  not  what 
it  was.  The  hon.  Gentloman  referred  to 
our  Colonies.  1  think  we  run  no  risk  with 
regard  to  our  Oolonios.  I  think  they  have 
great  advantages,  setting  apart  the  one 
which  they  enjoy  of  differential  duties;  the 
trade  of  our  Colonies,  if  it  is  to  be  changed, 
I  think  ought  to  be  changed  more  gra- 
dually and  with  more  caution  than  that  of 
the  great  people  of  whom  we  are  the  re- 
presentatives;  but  1  think,  united  with 
this  great  Empire,  forming  a  part  of  it, 
they  will  not  be  sorry  to  see  our  restrictive 
system  abrogated.  And  as  for  Canada, 
I  cannot  find  in  the  accounts  from  that 
Colony  any  symptom  of  that  alarm  which 
has  been  spoken  of.  It  does  not  appear 
either  from  the  meetings  of  the  House  of 
the  Legblative  Assembly,  or  from  the 
public  meetings,  that  the  people  of  Canada 
do  entertain  those  fears,  or  those  insupera- 
ble objections  of  which  we  have  heard  to 
the  change.  The  hon.  Gentleman  ended 
his  speech  by  giving  an  account  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  came  into    power,  and  of   the 


manner  in  which  he  abandoned  the  prin« 
ciples  ho  before  professed.  Now,  upon 
this  subject,  1  cannot  agree  in  thinking 
that  all  the  blame  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  his 
Colleagues.  I  think  that  some  part  of  it 
must  be  shared  by  those  who  for  so  many 
years  have  been  his  followers.  I  think, 
indeed,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
coming  forward  to  declare  that  that  system 
of  protection,  of  which  he  has  long  been 
the  upholder,  was  unjust — ^having  declared, 
some  four  years  ago,  that  another  Bill  of 
which  he  was  a  great  promoter  in  opposi- 
sition,  was  fraught  with  injustice,  and 
founded  on  injustice,  shows  a  want  of  wis^ 
dom  in  his  former  opinions  upon  political 
matters.  But  when  1  consider  what  the 
party  was  which  existed  in  1841,  1  am  not 
one  of  those  who  lament  the  dismption 
which  has  taken  place.  I  will  frankly 
confess  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  was  one 
inherent  defect  in  that  great  Conservative 
party  which  came  into  power  in  1841. 
Their  discipline  was  admirable;  their  ma- 
chinery for  elections  was  exceedingly  weU 
organized;  they  had  candidates  for  every 
hustings,  being,  1  may  say,  *'Bene  natt, 
bene  vestiti,  fnedioariter  docti;*'  and  these 
Gentlemen  had  many  party  cries  which 
they  found  of  exceeding  value  at  the  elec- 
tions, with  little  invention  of  their  own. 
There  was  the  fable  of  the  Lichfield-house 
compact;  another  fable  of  Mr.  0*Connell 
governing  the  whole  Whig  party;  and  va- 
rious other  inventions  which  indicated  a 
great  deal  of  fancy  on  the  part  of  those 
who  used  them,  though  found  exceedingly 
useful  on  the  hustings,  and  which  dimin- 
ished by  degrees,  but  certainly  to  the  very 
smallest  amount,  the  majorities  of  the  Whig 
Government.  At  the  same  time,  there 
were  great  orators  and  great  leaders  in  • 
both  Houses  of  Parliament :  persons,  too, 
of  every  grade.  There  was,  which  was  a 
great  glory,  the  Puke  of  Wellington  at 
tiie  top;  and  at  the  bottom,  with  ready 
though  smaller  services,  were  the  runners 
of  the  Carlton.  Yet  there  was  one  thing 
which  was  wanting  to  thi^  great  Conserva- 
tive party,  and  that  was,  some  public  ob- 
ject for  which  to  contend.  Mr.  Burke 
says  that  a  party  means  **  a  union  of  men 
for  some  great  object  of  public  welfare;'* 
but  such  a  union  did  not  exist  among  that 
party.  The  opinions  of  many  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  have  spoken  in  the  course  of 
this  discussion  against  the  measure  of  the 
Government  were  very  decided,  and  in  all 
cases,  no  doubt,  very  honest.    I  think. 
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bowoTer,  tliat  often  they  wore  cxcoodingly 
murrow.    These  opinions  were,  that  protec- 
tion, that  the  whole  system  of  protection  to 
natire  indostry,  was  bound  up  with  the 
prosperity  of  this  country.     They  had  also 
|rreat  fears  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
demanded  that  the  Protestant  ascendancy, 
the    Protestant  supremacy,   or,  as  Lord 
Stanley  called  it,  the  Protestant  Constitu- 
tion, should  bo  maintained  above  all  others. 
Amonf^  thoir  loaders  such  were  the  views 
cnlertainfMl,  and  I  do  not  doubt  honestly 
entertained;  but  thov  chose  the  right  hen. 
Ikiitloman,   now    lirst  Minister    of   the 
Crown,  who  had  sat  with  Mr.  Huskisson, 
was  a  groat  promoter  of  Mr.  Huskisson 's 
moasuroM,  who  had  acted  with  caution,  but 
always  advocated  and  promoted  free  trade; 
and  tho  right  hon.  Oentleman  was  known, 
in  prliici))lo,  to  bo  opposed  to  the  system  of 
protootluiu     Tho  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
toOi  was  tho  person  who  moved  the  Relief 
liill  for  tho  removal  of  the  disabilities  under 
whtoh  tho  (catholics  laboured;  and  he  re* 
poatodly  doolared  his  persuasion  that  that 
Aot  ought  not  to  be  repealed,  and  that  it 
uttould  bu  observed  in  the  spirit  as  well  as 
|t\t»  Wititr*     Those  opinions  as  to  free  trade 
^\\\\  protootion,  led  to  the  measure  of  1842, 
a^d  have  led  in  time  to  the  measure  of  1846. 
TJumo  opinions  as  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
M  \\\m  to  the  Maynooth  Bill,  which  met 
Willi  Much  violent  opposition  last  year.   But 
k\\^\U  1  <^<»k,  what  was  this  great  Conser- 
vntlvo  party  ?     What  but  a  union  of  men 
III  turn  out  a  Government  they  disliked  ; 
Itut  who,  being  in  office,  had  no  bond  of 
union,  and  no  principle  which  they  held  in 
itotnmon.     When  that  opposition  was  car- 
vldd  on  entirely  against  particular  mea- 
mtros   of  tho   Whig  Government  —  when 
llioNO  measures  were  found  fault  with  from 
•  liny  to  day,  and  no  general  principle  was 
stated  as  the  ground  of  opposition — when 
llto  party  was  going  on  in  its  course  with 
the  prospect  of  final  triumph,  how  came 
itoue  of  those  Gentlemen  to  ask,  with  Sir 
(Jhristophor  Ilatton,  '*  What  mean  these 
mighty  preparations?*'      And  if  it  was 
ropiiod  tiiat  they  could  not  put  tho  ques- 
tion  until  tho  play  was  begun,  and  the 
party  in  office — then  1  think  that  in  fair- 
ness and  candour  they  should  have  come 
to  some  understanding  when  in  opposition 
as  to  tho  principles  on  which  they  meant 
to  act  when  in  power.      As  it  is,  I  do  not 
wonder  tliat  they  have  been  disappointed 
on  this  and  on  other  measures.     1  think 
tho  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  blame.    I 
think  AC  should  not  causelessly  have  re- 


served bis  opinion;   bat  that  he  should 
have  stated  to  his  party  fidly  those  princi- 
ples on  which  he  has  sinee  acted — princi- 
eles  in  which  I  can  see  little  to  blame, 
owever  much  they  may  be  Uamed  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.     But  to  go  on 
week  after  week,  and  year  after  year,  in 
order  to  overturn  a  Govemmenty  risking 
the  peace  and  safety  of  Ireland—riaking 
the  security  and  tranquillity  of  the  Em^re, 
without  having  some  settled  views  as  to  the 
way  in  which  Ireland  might  be  traqoillized 
and  the  Empire  governed — that  was  a  fatal 
defect  in  the  party;  and  I  am  not  sony  thai 
that  defect  should  have  led  to  its  dissolution. 
Sir,  I  can  admire  the  Cavalier  of  1645, 
who  defended  the  Throne  against  Hampden 
and  Cromwell — Sir,  I  can  admire  the  Ja- 
cobites of  1745,  who  came  forward  on  be- 
half of  the  Stuarts,  against  that  whidi  I 
think  was  the   right  cause — ^that  of  the 
House  of  Hanover — ^I  can  admire  the  chi- 
valrous spirit,  the  detennined  loyalty,  the 
firm  adherence  to  established  opinion  mani- 
fested by  the  men  who  contended  for  those 
two  unfortunate  causes.     But  when  I  come 
to  this  triumphant  cause  of  1845, 1  find 
such  an  absence  of  all  chivalry,  such  an 
absence  of  all  united  principle,  that  I  own, 
in  my  opinion,  it  is  far  better  that  men 
who  differ  so  much  should  be  totally  dis- 
united.    The    hon.    Gentlemen    opposite 
who  have  opposed  this  Bill  have  considered 
that  it  is  injurious  to  the  country.     1  think 
that  they  have  done  themselves  credit,  not 
not  only  by  the  great  talent  which  they 
have  displayed — ^undeniable  talent — ^but  by 
the  spirit  with  which  they  have  asserted 
their  opinions.     They  conceive  that  this 
Bill  will  tend  to  lower  this  country  among 
the  nations  of  the  globe.     I  consider  on 
the  contrary  that  it  will  tend  to  raise  ^is 
country  among  the  nations  of  the  globe. 
I   think  it  will  tend  to  promote   peace 
and  amity  amongst    them,   and  looking 
to  one — one  of  the  greatest  of  them  all 
— I  am  happy  to  find  that  there  we  can 
see    symptoms   of  returning    feelings  of 
amity  and  good  will.     And  when  I  read  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Calhoun, 
and  Mr.  Benton,  I  feel  anxious  to  forget 
all  the  idle  dechunation  which  has  been 
wafted  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
I  trust  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
may  be  enabled  to  fix  the  final  limits  which 
sludi  divide  the  dominions  of  England  from 
those  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
1  trust  that  the  Convention  in  the  Treaty 
which  shall  settle  that  boundary,  will  ho 
but  a  prelude  to  a  more  intimate  connex- 
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ion  between  ns  and  that  vast  commonwealth 
of  free  people.  I  trust,  Sir,  that  we  shall 
together  cany  on  our  occupations — ^manu> 
facturing  and  agricultural — ^vying  with 
each  other  in  attempting  to  make  our  pro- 
ductions more  and  more  perfect — ^striying 
in  the  neutral  markets  of  the  world  for 
pre-eminence — ^striying,  if  you  will,  that 
we  should  clothe  them,  and  that  they  should 
feed  us,  hut  hoping  never  again  to  see  the 
bayonets  of  America  and  England  cross  on 
any  bloody  field.  Sir,  with  the  warmest 
expression  of  these  wishes  that  such  may 
be  the  first-fruits  of  this  Bill — ^which  I 
trust  to  see  carried  by  a  large  majority 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament — I  have 
only  to  add  that  the  Motion  for  the  third 
reading  has  my  honest  and  hearty  sup- 
port. 

Sir  R.  peel  said:  Sir,  I  believe  it  is 
now  nearly  three  months  since  I  first  pro- 
posed, as  the  organ  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
Temmont,  the  measure  which,  I  trust,  is 
about  to  receive  to-night  the  sanction  of 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and,  considering 
the  lapse  of  time — considering  the  frequent 
discussions — considering  the  anxiety  of  the 
people  of  this  country  that  these  debates 
should  be  brought  to  a  close,  I  feel  that 
I  should  be  offering  an  insult  to  the  House 
— I  should  be  offering  an  insult  to  the 
country,  if  I  were  to  condescend  to  bandy 
personalities  upon  such  an  occasion.  Sir, 
I  foresaw  that  the  course  which  I  have 
taken  from  a  sense  of  public  duty  would 
expose  me  to  serious  sacrifices.  I  foresaw 
as  its  inevitable  result,  that  I  must  forfeit 
friendships  which  I  most  highly  valued — 
that  I  must  interrupt  political  relations  in 
which  I  felt  a  sincere  pride ;  but  the  smal- 
lest of  all  the  penalties  which  I  anticipated 
were  the  continued  venomous  attacks  of  the 
Member  for  Shrewsbury.  Sir,  I  will  only 
say  of  that  hon.  Gentleman,  that  if  he, 
after  reviewing  the  whole  of  my  public  life 
— a  life  extending  over  thirty  years  previ- 
ously to  my  accession  to  office  in  1841 — ^if 
he  then  entertained  the  opinion  of  me  which 
he  now  professes;  if  he  thought  1  was  guilty 
of  these  petty  larcenies  from  Mr.  Horner 
and  others,  it  is  a  little  surprising  that  in 
the  spring  of  1841,  after  his  loug  experi- 
ence of  my  public  career,  he  should  have 
been  prepared  to  give  me  his  confidence. 
It  is  still  more  surprising  that  he  should 
have  been  ready — as  I  think  he  was — ^to 
unite  his  fortunes  with  mine  in  office,  thus 
implying  the  strongest  proof  which  any 
public  man  can  give  of  confidence  in  the 
honour  and  integrity  of  a  Minister  of  the 


Crown.  Sir,  I  have  explained  more  than 
once  what  were  the  circumstances  under 
which  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  take  this  course. 
I  did  feel  in  November  last  that  there  was 
just  cause  for  apprehension  of  scarcity  and 
famine  in  Ireland.  I  am  stating  what 
were  the  apprehensions  1  felt  at  that  time, 
what  were  the  motives  from  which  I  acted; 
and  those  apprehensions,  though  they  may 
be  denied  now,  were  at  least  shared  then 
by  those  hon.  Gentlemen  who  sit  below  the 
gangway  (the  protectionists).  The  hon. 
Member  for  Somersetshire  expressly  de- 
clared that  at  the  period  to  which  I  referred 
he  was  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Com  Laws.  An  hon.  Mem- 
ber also,  a  recent  addition  to  this  House, 
who  spoke  with  great  ability  the  other 
night,  the  hon.  Member  for  Dorsetshire 
(Mr.  Seymer)  distinctly  declared  that  ho 
thought  I  should  have  abandoned  my  duty 
if  I  had  not  advised  that,  considering  the 
circumstances  of  Ireland,  the  restrictions 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  should  be 
temporarily  removed.  I  may  have  been 
wrong,  but  my  impression  was,  first,  that 
my  duty  towards  a  country  threatened  with 
famine  required  that  that  which  had  been 
the  ordinary  remedy  under  all  similar  cir- 
cumstances should  be  resorted  to — namely, 
that  there  should  be  free  access  to  the  food 
of  man  from  whatever  quarter  it  might 
come.  I  was  prepared  to  give  the  best 
proof  which  public  men  generally  can  give 
of  the  sincerity  of  their  opinions,  by  tender- 
ing my  resignation  of  office,  and  devolving 
upon  others  the  duty  of  proposing  this  mea- 
sure ;  and.  Sir,  I  felt  this — ^that  if  these 
laws  were  once  suspended,  and  there  was 
unlimited  access  to  food,  the  produce  of 
other  countries,  1,  and  those  with  whom  I 
acted,  felt  the  strongest  conviction  that  it 
was  not  for  the  public  interest — that  it  was 
not  for  the  interest  of  the  agricultural  party, 
that  an  attempt  should  be  made  permanently 
to  reimpose  restrictions  on  the  importation 
of  food.  I  could  not  propose  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  existing  law  with  any  gua- 
rantee for  its  permanence.  As  the  noble 
Lord  says,  I  had  acted  with  Mr.  Huskisson 
in  1822,  1825,  and  1826,  in  revising  the 
commercial  system,  and  applying  to  that 
system  the  principle  of  free  trade.  In 
1842,  after  my  accession  to  office,  I  pro- 
posed a  revision  of  the  Com  Laws.  Had 
anything  taken  place  at  the  election  of  1 844 
which  precluded  that  revision  ?  Was  there 
a  public  assurance  given  to  the  people  of 
this  coxmtry,  at  the  election  of  1841,  that 
the  existing  amount  of  protection  to  agri- 
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ThoK  m&.  v^^tiMi^  !  Th«a,  if  there  was, 
yott  w«t«  te  Ji:<^^J  *^  I<  What  was  the 
aggw^«?*  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^<^^  ^^  ^^^  amount 
of  fira(vxs&g«L  «"  a^rncttltiire  which  existed 
HI  .  >^^  ^M  l>4l  ;skottld  he  retained,  oppo- 
9t<«^  «w;<^«  ^  ^^  )>^^  lUft^G  ^J  you  io 
lib?  r^»  »>*vtt  rf  that  system  in  1842.  Why 
^^a.  1^  !r«i^val  of  the  probihition  on  the 
^iMiH»<«*^frMt  «f  foreign  meat  and  foreign 
v>««avv  «$iM«K^  to?  That  remoyal  must 
>x%^v  W«  utU>rly  at  yariance  with  any  as- 
;$»it<u*sv  that  the  protection  to  agriculture, 
%W)k  ^:kUlOil  in  1840  and  1841,  should  he 
¥vW^«  Yet  that  removal  was  voted  by 
hW  Uv>ust>  by  large  majorities ;  and  after 
|hv  lUU  of  1842,  was  I  qot  repeatedly  asked 
1^  uut'stion,  *'  Now  that  you  have  passed 
iW^  hill  ostablishing  a  new  Corn  Law,  will 
\\m  ^vo  a  public  assurance  that  to  that 
j(^m  will  at  all  times  adhere  ?''  Did  I  not 
uniformly  decline  to  give  any  such  assu- 
l^iuQO  ?  I  said  1  had  no  intention  of  pro- 
|kc»Mng  an  alteration  of  that  Uw  at  the  time 
whon  the  question  was  put  to  me  ;  but  I 
distinctly  declared  that  1  would  not  fetter 
fur  over  my  discretiou  by  giving  such  a 
plodge.  These  things  are  on  record.  It 
was  quite  impossible  for  me,  consistently 
with  my  own  couvictions,  after  a  suspension 
of  import  duties,  to  propose  the  re-estab- 
lishmcut  of  the  existing  law  with  any  secu- 
rity for  its  continuance.  Well,  theui  the 
question  which  naturally  arose  was  this — 
shall  we  propose  some  diminished  protec- 
tion to  agriculture,  or,  in  the  state  of  public 
feeling  which  will  exist  after  the  suspen- 
sion of  restriction,  shall  we  propose  a  per- 
manent and  ultimate  settlement  of  the 
question  ?  To  bo  of  any  avail,  it  must  have 
been  diminished  greatly  « below  its  present 
standard,  and  that  diminution,  I  believe, 
would  have  met  with  as  much  opposition 
from  the  agricultural  body  as  the  at- 
tempt finally  to  settle  the  question. 
And  now,  after  all  these  debates,  1  am 
firmly  convinced  that  it  is  better  for  the 
agricultural  interest  to  contemplate  the 
final  settlement  of  this  question,  rather 
than  to  attempt  the  introduction  of  o  law 
giving  a  diminished  protection.  My  belief 
is,  that  a  diminished  protection  would  in 
no  respect  conciliate  agricultural  feeling; 
and  this  I  must  say,  nothing  could  be  so 
disadvantageous  as  to  give  an  ineffectual 
protection  and  yet  incur  all  the  odium  of 
givbg  an  adequate  one.  What  have  we 
beem  told  during  this  discussion  ?  With 
scarcely  an  exception,  I  have  listened  at- 
tentively to  every  speech  that  has  been 
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made  on  this  aide  of  the  House;  aod,  ad- 
mitting the  talent  that  has  been  displayed, 
I  confess  they  have  in  no  renieot  altered 
the  conviction  upon  which  I  have  acted. 
You  tell  me  it  would  have  been  possible, 
with  such  support  as  I  should  have  re- 
ceived, to  have  continued  the  existing  law; 
I  believe  it  might  have  been«  As  far  as  the 
gratification  of  any  personal  object  of  am- 
bition is  concerned  —  (ItUerruption)  —  I 
am  perfectly  ready  to  listen  to  any  reply 
that  may  be  made  to  my  observations,  and 
I  think  it  is  hardly  fair  to  attempt  to  in- 
terrupt me  by  such  exclamaUons,  but  it 
has  so  far  succeeded.  [The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet paused  a  few  moments  and  then  con- 
tinued.] I  am  told  that  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  continue  this  protection;  but, 
after  the  suspension  of  it — ^lor  I  now  asaome 
that  the  suspension  would  have  been  as- 
sented to  on  account  of  the  necessities  of  Ire- 
land— ^the  difficulty  of  maintaining  it  would 
have  been  greatly  increased;  because  it 
would  have  been  shown,  after  the  lapse  of 
three  years,  that,  although  it  had  worked 
tolerably  well  during  the  continuance  of 
abundance,  or  at  least  of  average  harvests, 
yet  at  the  moment  it  was  exposed  to  the 
severe  trial  of  scarcity,  it  then  ceased  to 
effect  the  object  for  which  it  was  enacted, 
and  that  in  addition  to  the  state  of  public 
feeling  with  reference  to  restrictions  or 
imports  generally,  would  have  greatly 
added  to  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the 
law.  There  would  have  been  public  proof 
of  its  inefficiency  for  one  of  the  great  ob- 
jects for  which  it  was  enacted.  But  let  me 
say,  although  it  has  not  been  brought  pro- 
minently  under  consideration,  that,  with* 
out  any  reference  to  the  case  of  Ireland, 
the  working  of  the  law,  as  far  as  Great 
Britain  is  concerned,  during  the  present 
year  has  not  been  satisfactory.  Y'ou  would 
have  had  to  contend  not  merely  with  diffi- 
culties arising  from  suspension  on  account 
of  the  case  of  Ireland,  but  it  would  have 
been  shown  to  you,  as  it  now  could  be 
shown  to  you,  Uiat  the  rate  of  duty  has 
been  high  on  account  of  the  apparent  low- 
ness  in  the  price  of  com;  while  that  low- 
ness  of  price  has  arisen  not  from  abundance 
in  quantity,  but  from  deficient  quality.  It 
would  have  been  shown,  and  conclusively, 
that  there  are  greater  disparities  of  price 
in  most  of  the  principal  markets  of  this 
country — ^between  com  of  the  highest  qua- 
lity and  of  the  lowest,  than  have  ever  ex- 
isted in  former  periods.  It  would  have 
been  proved  that  there  never  was  a  greater 
demand  than  there  has  been  daring  the 
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]ire8Qnt  year  for  wheat  ot  fine  quality  for 
the  purpose  of  mixiiig  with  wheat  of  in- 
ferior quality,  which  forma  the  chief  article 
hrqught  for  sale  into  our  domeatic  markets. 
It  would  have  heen  shown  you  that  had 
there  heen  free  access  to  wheat  of  higher 
quality  than  they  have  assumed,  the  whole 
population  of  ttus  country  would  for  the 
last  four  months  have  heen  consuming 
hread  of  a  hotter  quality.  My  helief, 
therefore,  is,  that  in  seeking  the  re-enact- 
ment of  the  existing  law  after  its  suspen- 
sion, you  would  have  had  to  contend  with 
greater  difficulties  than  you  anticipate. 
Still  I  am  told,  '*  You  would  have  had  a 
minority. "  I  think  a  majority  might  have 
heen  obtained.  I  think  you  could  have 
continued  this  law,  notwithstanding  these 
increased  difficulties,  for  a  short  time 
longer;  hut  I  believe  that  the  interval  of 
its  maintenance  would  have  been  but 
short,  and  that  there  would  have  been, 
during  the  period  of  its  continuance,  a 
desperate  conflict  between  different  classes 
of  society;  that  your  arguments  in  favour  of 
it  would  have  been  weak;  that  you  might 
have  had  no  alternative  at  an  early  period, 
had  the  cycle  of  unfavourable  harvests  re- 
turned— ^and  who  can  give  an  assurance 
that  they  would  not  ? — ^that  you  might  at 
an  early  period  have  had  ^o  alternative  but 
to  concede  an  alteration  of  this  law  under 
cinsumstances  infinitely  less  favourable 
than  the  present  to  a  final  settlement  of 
the  question.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Hember  for  Dorsetshire  said,  '*  We  can 
fight  the  League  with  th^  own  weapons;'* 
that  is  to  say,  finding  that  we  cannot  con- 
trol by  law  those  measures  resorted  to  by 
the  Anti-Com-Law  League,  which  I  can- 
not defend,  and  which  I  very  sincerdy 
reprobate  were  ever  resorted  to — the  estab^. 
lishment  of  voters  in  counties,  not  being 
naturally  voters  in  those  counties— the  hon. 
Gentleman  said,  '*We  can  make  fagot 
votes  as  well  as  they;"  and  the  landed  in- 
terest, he  said,  by  the  greater  facilities 
which  they  possess,  would  be  able  to  beat 
the  League.  Well,  but  what  a  sad  alter- 
native is  this  !  What  a  sad  conflict  to  be 
carxying  on  I  Even  admitting  that  it  would 
be  necessary,  and  might  be  done  from 
honest  convictions  of  that  necessity,  could 
you  do  it  without  destroying  the  county 
constituencies  1  Surely,  it  is  wise  to  con- 
sider the  alternative;  and,  believe  me, 
you  who  are  anxious  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  aristocratic  system,  you  who  desire 
wisely,  and  justly  desire,  to  discourage  the 
infusion  of  too  much  of  the  d^nocratie 


principle  into  the  Constitution  of  the  coun- 
try, although  you  might  for  a  time  have 
relied  on  the  fagot  votes  you  created  in  a 
moment  of  excitement,  yet  the  interval 
would  not  be  long  before  that  weapon  would 
break  short  in  your  hands !  You  would 
find  that  those  additional  votes  created  for 
the  purpose  of  combating  the  votes  of  the 
League,  though  when  brought  up  at  the 
first  election,  under  the  influence  of  an  ex- 
citement connected  with  the  Oom  Laws, 
they  might  have  been  true  to  your  side, 
yet,  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  time,  some 
exciting  question  connected  with  democra- 
tic feehngs  would  arise,  and  then  your 
votes  and  the  votes  of  the  League,  not  be- 
ing subjected  to  legitimate  influence,  would 
unite,  and  you  would  find  you  had  entailed 
on  the  country  permanent  evils  ;  destroy- 
ing the  Constitution  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  a  temporary  remedy.  It  was 
the  foresight  of  these  consequences — it 
was  the  belief  that  you  were  about  to  enter 
into  a  bitter  and,  ultimately,  an  unsuc- 
cessful struggle,  that  has  induced  me  to 
think  that  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  class  itself, 
it  was  desirable  to  come  to  a  permanent 
and  equitable  settlement  of  this  question. 
These  are  the  motives  on  which  I  acted.  I 
know  the  penalty  to  which  I  must  be  sub- 
ject for  having  so  acted ;  but  I  declare, 
even  after  the  continuance  of  these  de- 
bates, that  I  am  only  the  more  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  the  policy  we  ad- 
vise is  correct.  An  hon.  Gentleman  in  the 
course  of  this  evening,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Sunderland  (Mr.  Hudson),  informed  us 
that  he  had  heard  that  there  was  excite- 
ment about  the  Corn  Laws ;  but  he  under- 
took to  give  a  peremptory  contradiction  to 
that  report,  for  he  never  recollected  any 
public  question  being  proposed  involving 
such  great  interests,  which,  on  the  whole, 
was  received  by  all  classes  concerned — ^by 
the  manufacturing  and  by  the  agricultural 
classes — ^with  less  excitement  and  with  a 
greater  disposition  to  confide  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  decision  of  Parliament.  Well,  if 
that  be  so — if  this  question  is  proposed  at 
such  a  time —  [Mr.  Hudson:  No,  no.]  I 
certainly  understood  the  hon.  Member  to 
make  that  statement.  [Mr.  HimsoN :  I 
will  explain  after.]  I  may  be  mistaken, 
and  of  course  I  am,  if  the  hon.  Member 
says  so  ;  but  I  understood  him  to  say, 
that  so  far  from  there  being  any  undue 
excitement,  he  thought  that  there  was 
much  less  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected, and  that  all  parties  were  disposed 
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(h^  *(^Wfic«  in  the  decision  of  Parlia- 

Mk.  HUDSON :  What  I  stated  I  hc- 
Wyv  «^»  this  :  that  there  was  no  excite- 
Mw«t  in  farour  of  the  Bill — not  that  there 
w^  a  deep  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  agri- 
ruUurtsts  against  it,  hut  that  there  was  no 
imhlie  excitement  in  its  favour. 

Sir  R.  peel  :  That  varies  very  little 
from  the  expressions  I  used,  and  entirely 
justifies  the  inference  which  I  drew.  If 
there  ho  no  excitement  in  favour  of  the 
Bill,  and  no  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  agriculturists  against  it,  it  appears  to 
mo  that  this  is  not  an  unfavourahle  moment 
for  the  dispassionate  consideration  hy  Par- 
liament of  a  suhjcct  otherwise  calculated 
to  promote  excitement  on  the  part  of  one 
class,  and  to  cause  great  apprehension  on 
the  part  of  the  other  ;  and  the  hon.  Mem- 
hcr's  statement  is  a  strong  confirmation  of 
my  helief  that  it  is  wise  to  undertake  the 
settlement  of  this  question  when  there  is 
such  ahsence  of  excitement,  rather  than  to 
wait  until  a  period  when  unfavourahle  har- 
vests and  depressed  manufactures  may 
have  brought  about  a  state  of  things  which 
may  render  it  less  easy  for  you  to  exercise 
a  dispassionate  judgment  on  the  matter. 
Sir,  I  do  not  rest  my  support  of  this  Bill 
merely  upon  the  temporary  ground  of  scar- 
city in  Ireland.  I  do  not  rest  my  support 
of  the  Bill  upon  that  temporary  scarcity; 
but  I  believe  that  scarcity  left  no  alterna- 
tive to  us  but  to  undertake  the  considera- 
tion of  this  question;  and  that  considera- 
tion being  necessary,  I  think  that  a  perma- 
nent adjustment  of  the  question  is  not  only 
imperative,  but  the  best  policy  for  all  con- 
cerned. And  I  repeat  now  that  I  have  a 
firm  belief  that  it  is  for  the  general  bene- 
fit of  all — ^for  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, independent  of  the  obligation  imposed 
on  us  by  temporary  scarcity,  it  is  for  the 
general  interests  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  that  an  arrangement  should  be  made 
for  a  permanent  removal  of  the  restrictions 
upon  the  introduction  of  food.  I  will  as- 
sign my  reasons  for  that  opinion.  I  take 
ray  facts  from  the  opponents  of  this  mea- 
sure. I  take  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Oxfordshire 
— a  speech  distinguished  by  all  the  abi- 
lity and  usual  earnestness  and  research 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  We  shall  have 
no  difference  respecting  our  facts,  for  I 
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shall  take  them  from  tho  opponents  of  the 
measure.  Tho  only  question  is  as  to  the 
just  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts. 
Tho  hon.  GonUcman  said — "  Allowing  that 


the  facts  and  fignres  whicli  we  have  pro- 
duced for  the  last  thirty  years  are  cor- 
rect, then  I  find  that  there  has  been  a 
great  increase  in  trade — that  there  has 
been  a  cheapening  of  conmioditiee;  but 
there  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  so- 
cial condition  of  the  great  masses  of  the 
people."  Now,  all  of  you  admit  that  the 
real  question  at  issue  is  the  improvement 
of  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the 
masses  of  the  population;  we  wish  to  ele- 
vate in  the  gradation  of  society  that  great 
class  which  gains  its  support  by  manual 
labour — ^that  is  agreed  on  idl  hands.  The 
mere  interest  of  the  landlords — the  mere 
interest  of  the  occupying  tenants,  import- 
ant as  they  are,  are  subordinate  to  the 
great  question — what  is  calculated  to  in* 
crease  the  comforts,  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion, and  elevate  the  social  character  of  the 
millions  who  subsist  by  manual  labour,  whe- 
ther they  are  engaged  in  manufactures  or 
in  agriculture?  What,  then,  says  the 
hon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire  ?  Take  his 
statements  to  be  correct;  and  they  suggest 
matter  for  grave  consideration.  Here  is  a 
country  in  which  wealth  has  increased — 
in  which  trade  has  increased  —  in  which 
commodities  have  been  cheapened;  but, 
said  the  hon.  Gentleman,  "  the  social 
condition  of  the  people  has  not  been  nused; 
I  have  tried  it  by  every  test  by  which  I 
can  determine  the  fact,  and  the  conclusion 
I  come  to  is  that  it  has  not."  If  that  be 
so,  is  it  not  a  formidable  state  of  things  ? 
If  increased  wealth  and  enjoyment — ^if  in- 
creased trade  and  cheaper  commodities 
have  not  given  tho  people  more  content- 
ment, have  not  elevated  them  in  the  moral 
scale — ^if  the  moral  and  social  improvement 
of  those  who  form  the  foundation  and  plat- 
form of  society  has  not  advanced,  is  that 
not  a  subject  of  serious  reflection  ?  He 
says,  **  I  look  to  the  state  of  crime — it 
has  increased;  I  look  to  the  great  articles, 
not  of  consumption,  bnt  of  luxuty,  which 
have  become  necessities;  I  look  to  sugar, 
to  tea,  and  to  other  articles  of  a  similar 
nature,  and  I  find  there  has  been  no  cor- 
responding increase  of  consumption."  He 
says — **I  draw  my  inferences  from  the 
facts  and  the  statistics  of  tho  last  thirty 
years."  Well,  let  us  go  back  to  the  period 
at  which  the  thirty  years  conunence.  That 
is  the  year  1S15.  Then  began  the  pre- 
sent system  of  protection  to  agriculture. 
You  say  yon  have  carefully  considered  this 
state  of  things — ^that  yon  have  looked  at 
them  for  the  last  thirty  years;  and  yon 
find  increased  wealth,  increased  trade,  but 
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a  deteriorated  condition  of  the  people, 
With  what  do  you  compare  the  condition  of 
the  people  for  the  last  thirty  years  ?  With 
what  preceding  period  do  you  institute  the 
comparison  ?  Take  any  period  of  the  last 
century.  Let  us  exclude  the  war;  he- 
cause  during  the  war  which  hegan  in  1793, 
there  was  a  great  dislocation  of  capital, 
and  a  great  derangement  of  social  interest. 
Our  comparison,  to  take  a  period  of  peace 
similar  to  that  of  the  last  thirty  years, 
must  he  a  period  which  preceded  the 
French  war.  We  must  go  to  the  last 
century.  Take  what  period  you  please — 
take  the  period  from  1/00  down  to  1791; 
and  now  let  us  compare  what  was  the  state 
of  the  law  when  the  people,  according  to 
your  showing,  were  in  a  more  prosperous 
condition  than  during  the  last  thirty  years. 
Let  us  compare  the  state'^of  the  law  at 
this  period,,  or  at  any  part  of  this  period, 
as  compared  with  that  when  protection  to 
agriculture  hegan  in  1815*  Why,  for  the 
first  sixty-six  years  of  the  last  century 
there  was  no  impediment  to  the  importa- 
tion of  com.  For  the  first  sixty-six  years 
of  that  century  this  country  was  an  ex- 
porting country.  Let  me  ask  you  what 
were  the  agriculturists  of  Croatia  and  Hun- 
gary at  that  time  ahout  ?  Why  did  they 
not  send  us  com  ?  This  country  was  ex- 
porting com  at  that  time — ^the  price  of 
com  was  low,  and  did  not  exceed  41 «. 
What  was  the  law  passed  in  1773  ?  Why, 
foreign  com  was  admitted  at  a  duty  of  6c7., 
when  the  price  was  ahove  49«.  6d.;  and 
under  that  law,  for  six  years  after  it  was 
passed,  this  country  was  an  exportbg  coun- 
try. And  did  agriculture  suffer  during 
that  period?  Why,  Sir,  there  were  more 
Enclosure  Bills  passed  during  that  period, 
when  there  was  a  free  importation  of  fo- 
reign com — when  it  might  he  brought  in 
at  a  duty  of  6(1.  if  the  price  exceeded  4Qs. 
than  ever  hefore.  There  were  not  less  than 
1 ,560  Enclosure  Bills  passed.  You  say,  then, 
that  the  condition  of  the  people  was  compa- 
ratively hotter  in  point  of  morality  and  com- 
fort than  since  1815.  In  1815,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  period  of  thirty  years, 
this  law  was  passed — that  foreign  com 
should  not  he  imported  into  England  until 
after  the  price  had  arrived  at  80f .  There 
was  a  positive  prohibition  of  foreign  com 
unless  the  price  arrived  at  80«.  That  was 
the  perfection  of  protection.  Was  that  to 
continue  ?  You  relaxed  it.  In  1822,  you 
permitted  the  importation  of  foreign  com 
when  the  price  exceeded  7Qs,  You  altered 
this  law  again^  which  the  hon.  Member 


for  Newcastle  under  Lyme  (Mr.  Colquhoun) 
ranks  with  principles  and  ancient  institu- 
tions. By  the  law  of  1828,  you  subjected 
foreign  corn  when  the  price  was  under  64«. 
to  a  duty  of  23«.  8d. ;  when  it  was  at  69^. 
you  subjected  it  to  a  duty  of  16«.  2>d,\  and 
that  law  remained  in  f 01*00  till  1842  ;  and 
it  was  under  the  influence  of  this  law, 
until  you  altered  it  in  1842,  that  you  have 
the  admission  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Oxfordshii*e,  that  the  social 
and  moral  condition  of  the  people  has  not 
improved.  What,  also,  did  we  in  1815? 
We  imposed  enormous  duties  and  positive 
prohibitions  upon  other  articles  the  produce 
of  foreign  countries.  At  that  time  the 
duty  upon  foreign  butter  and  cheese  was 
2s.  6d,  and  Is.  6d.  respectively;  we  raised 
it  to  11.  and  lOs.  6d.  Therefore,  we  did 
in  1815  adopt  the  ^nciple  of  strict  pro- 
tection to  agricultm'e ;  and  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman says  that  he  finds  crime  increased, 
and  the  command  over  comforts  and  the 
moderate  luxuries  which  partake  of  the 
native  of  necessities  lessened.  He  says 
that  is  the  result  of  the  inspection  of  thirty 
years.'  So  much,  then,  for  the  condition 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Now  I 
come  to  the  facts  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  I  heard 
his  speech ;  I  was  sorry  to  observe'  the 
indisposition  under  which  he  laboured — ^an 
indisposition  which  in  no  degree  prevented 
the  exercise  of  his  intellectual  faculties,  or 
prevented  him  from  speaking  with  his  usual 
clearness  and  power.  I  ask  you  to  take 
the  facts  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  since  1815. 
I  am  quoting  the  very  expressions  he  used ; 
the  account  I  am  giving  of  agriculture 
since  that  period  is  not  mine,  but  his.  I 
followed  him  closely,  and  took  down  his 
account  of  the  condition  of  agricultiure 
under  a  state  of  almost  perfect  protection. 
In  1815  you  had  prohibition  of  foreign  im- 
portation till  corn  exceeded  80«. ;  and  these 
are  the  historical  annals  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, the  advocate  of  agricultural  pro- 
tection. In  1816  and  1817,  he  says,  you 
had  severe  distress.  [Mr.  Cayley  :  In 
1815  and  1816.]  I  think  it  was  after 
1815  and  1816—1  think  it  was  in  1817, 
that  a  Speech  was  made  from  the  Throne 
lamenting  the  state  of  society,  and  the  efforts 
that  were  made  by  designing  men  to  take 
advantage  of  the  distress  of  the  country. 
It  was  in  1817  that  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  was  suspended,  and  the  Seditious 
Meetings  Bill  was  passed.  In  1819,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  said,  such  was  the  severity 
of  distress  the  Six  Acta  passed  into  a  law. 
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In  \S22.  hf^  «wl,  •grlcultund  distress  was 
M>  ititwiw  lint  a  Committee  was  appointed 
for  the  pnrjwso  of  deyising  a  remedy.  He 
naiil  that  at  that  time  the  price  of  wh^t — 
of  beMtiM  wheat — was  40s. ;  that  a  farmer 
t4iit<^  I  think,  that  where  there  were  150 
MTMNijt  usuallj  out  of  omploj,  there  were 
tlw«  ;^)0;  and  that  he  had  the  greatest 
^ijlkdNT»  on  account  of  the  low  price  of 
wlu^t«  m  giving  employment  to  the  agri- 
0tthur«il  labourers.  From  1822  the  hon. 
Gentleman  advanced  to  1830,  and  he  said 
that  in  1830,  on  account  of  the  depressed 
state  of  agriculture,  we  hod  the  "  Swing" 
fiit».  In  1833  agriculture  was  again  so 
depressed  that  it  was  necessary  to  appoint 
a  Committee  to  consider  that  distress,  and 
to  attempt  to  devise  a  remedy.  He  said 
that  there  were  thirty-five  villages  in  the 
north  of  England  w«th  a  population  of 
200,000  persons  depending  upon  their  la- 
bour, and  their  wages  did  not  exceed 
Ss,  8^d.  per  week  per  man.  In  1834,  he 
said,  the  Preston  operatives  presented  a 
petition  to  this  House,  in  which  they  com- 
plained of  poverty,  of  ignorance,  and  of 
vice.  The  year  1835,  he  said,  was  as  bad 
as  the  year  1822,  and  prices  were  so  low 
that  the  ordinary  employment  of  agri- 
culture could  not  be  afforded.  1836  and 
18^,  he  said,  were  years  of  sudden  pros- 
perity; but  that  came  to  an  end  in  1838,  and 
there  was  prostration  and  suffering  fh)m 
1839  to  1842.  That  is  the  account  which 
the  hon.  Member  gives  of  the  state  of  agri- 
culture under  that  protection  which  was 
terminated  by  the  Bill  of  1842.  Now, 
observe  what  the  hon.  Member  also  said ; 
he  said  that  there  was  a  constant  alterna- 
tion of  high  prices  and  of  low  prices  ;  and 
he  said,  differing  from  many  who  concur 
with  him  in  their  vote,  that  the  low  prices, 
though  caused  by  favourable  harvests,  en- 
tailed the  greatest  suffering  upon  the  agri- 
cultural  classes,  and  that  in  1822  and  1835, 
the  farmer  who  had  sold  his  wheat  for  less 
than  40«.  complained,  on  account  of  the 
lowness  of  prices,  that  he  could  not  give 
the  usual  employment.  That  lowness  of 
price  did  not  arise  from  competition  with 
foreign  com;  there  was  no  foreign  com 
imported  to  reduce  prices ;  that  low  price 
was  caused  by  competition  amongst  the 
home  growers  of  com.  There  was  a  glut 
of  productive  harvests,  there  was  no  outlet 
for  it,  and  there  was  prostration  and  suffer- 
ing of  the  agriculturists  in  conseouence. 
That  is  the  account  which  the  hon.  Member 
gives  of  the  result  of  high  protection,  not 
upon  the  manufacturing  interest,  bat  upon 


the  agrieultural ;  and  when  he  had  given 
that  account — ^when  he  had  detailed  those 
sufferings  on  the  part  of  the  agriculturists, 
I  was  surprised  to  hear  the  hon.  Qentlemaa 
conclude  with  a  quotation — 

"  Woodman,  spare  that  tree !" 
I  beg  pardon,  I  am  afraid  I  should  have  to 
ask  the  hon.  Member  to  supply  me  with 
the  verse,  but  the  purport  of  it  was  that 
not  a  bough  must  be  touched  ;  that  those 
whom  it  sheltered  in  yotkth  ousht  to  let  it 
remain  in  their  old  age :  after  that  account 
of  the  consequences  of  this  high  protection 
upon  the  agricultural  interest,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  advice  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  gave  us,  not  to  touch  a  bough 
of  that  tree,  under  the  shade  of  which 
agriculture  had  so  long  flourished.  If  he 
had  said —      » 

"  Die  et  neEnsto  te  posuit  die 

•  •••••• 

*  *   agro  qui  ttatidt  meo 

Tf ,  triste  lignum,  te  cadueimi 
In  domini  eaput  immertntia"— 

I  think  it  would  have  been  a  more  ap- 
propriate quotation.  But  now,  is  there 
no  exception  to  be  made  from  this  period 
of  thirty  years?  Did  nothing  occur 
at  the  latter  part  of  that  period  of 
thirty  years  to  exempt  it  from  tile  stigma 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  east  upon 
the  preceding  part?  There  have  been 
three  year8^1843,  1844,  and  1845— 
during  which  you  have  had,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  the  benefits  of  plen^  and 
of  cheapness.  During  the  last  three  of 
these  thirty  years  the  average  price  oC 
wheat  a  litUe  exceeded  50«. ;  and  let  us  see 
whether  during  that  period  that  censure 
will  apply  which  applies  to  the  former 
period — ^let  us  see  whether,  during  the  last 
three  years,  there  has  been  no  increase  of 
comfort,  no  improvement  in  morality,  no 
abatement  of  seditious  feeling  or  disaffec- 
tion. I  care  not  what  may  be  the  cause  of 
the  abundance  which  has  prevailed  during 
the  last  three  years ;  you  say  the  cause  ift 
not  to  be  attributed  to  the  Tariff,  but  that 
good  harvests  have  produced  abundance. 
Be  it  80.  But  there  has  been  comparative 
abundance.  There  has  been  a  less  outlay 
required  for  the  purchase  of  articles  of  first 
necessity.  You  say  there  has  been  a  de^ 
mand  for  labour  on  railways.  Why,  that 
is  an  effect,  and  not  a  cause.  It  is  on  ac- 
count of  your  prosperity  that  yon  are 
enabled  to  apply  your  capital  to  internal 
improvements,  causing  this  demand  for  la» 
hour  and  giving  bcreased  wages  ;  and  do 
you  bdteve  if  iriMtl  had  bc^  at  70«.  in- 
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stead  of  50^.,  there  would  have  been  the 
Bame  BtimultlB  to  the  application  of  capital  ? 
But  grant  that  the  Tariff  of  1842  had 
hothing  to  do  with  the  abatement  of  price 
in  1843,  1844,  and  1845.  I  wUl  concede 
it  to  you  that  it  is  attributable  to  the  fa- 
Tour  of  Providence — to  good  harvests.  But 
let  us  see  what  has  been  the  result  of  this 
abundance.  I  will  take  the  tests  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman.  He  says,  facts  and 
figures  show  that  there  has  been  nb  in- 
crease of  consumption.  Notv,  I  will  show 
that  during  the  last  three  years  trade  has 
flourished,  capital  has  accumulated;  but 
that  you  cannot  say  of  the  last  three  years 
what  you  can  say  of  the  preceding  twenty- 
seven  years — ^that  there  has  been  a  deteri- 
oration in  the  social  condition  of  the  people. 
I  will  first  take  those  articles  which  enter 
largely  into  consumption.  I  have  here  A 
statement  of  the  quantities  of  certain  arti- 
cles entered  for  home  consumption  in  the 
United  Kingdom  from  1839  to  1841,  and 
from  1843  to  1846,  showing  the  average 
quantity  of  each  article  in  each  of  those 
periods.  In  the  first  three  years,  when 
the  prices  of  provisions  were  high,  the  aver- 
age consumption  of  sugar — for  the  three 
years  ending  in  1841 — ^was  3,826,000  cwt. 
The  average  consumption  for  the  last  three 
Tears  ending  the  1st  of  January,  1846, 
had  increas^  from  3,826,000  cwt.  to 
4,346,000  cwt.  The  average  consump- 
tion of  tea  in  the  first  three  years  was 
34,685,0001b.  In  the  last  three  years  it 
increased  to  42,000,000  lb.  The  average 
consumption  of  coffee  during  the  fiiist  three 
years  of  high  price  was  27,941,0001b.  an- 
nually; the  average  consumption  of  the 
last  three  years  was  31,883,0001b.  The 
Consumption  of  cocoa  in  the  first  three 
years  averaged  1,859,0001b.  annually;  in 
the  last  three  years  2,575,0001b.  Take 
another  article,  which,  though  in  a  smaller 
degree,  enters  largely  into  the  consumption 
of  the  pool',  and  which  is  not  a  bad  test  of 
their  comfort.  During  the  first  three 
years  the  consumption  of  currants  aver- 
aged 175,000  cwt.;  in  the  last  three  years 
it  had  increased  to  280,000  cwt.  I  take 
then  the  tests  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Ox- 
fordshire— the  consumption  of  articles  ne- 
cessary to  the  comfort  of  the  people  ;  and 
I  show  him  that  comparative  plenty  has 
produced  this  change  in  the  command  of 
the  working  classes  over  the  smaller  luxu- 
ries of  life.  I  will  next  come  to  a  more 
important  point — ^the  state  of  crime.  You 
have  now  an  official  record,  presented 
within  a  few  days,  of  what  has  been  the 


state  of  crime  in  this  country  during  the 
last  thirty  years.  Now,  what  was  the 
state  of  crime  during  the  first  periods  of 
twenty-seven  years  ?  From  the  first  record 
in  1805  down  to  1842,  when  the  commit* 
ments  attained  the  maximum  number 
hitherto  recorded,  the  increase  in  crime 
progressed  from  year  to  year,  until  it  had 
extended  to  above  600  per  cent.  In  1843 
a  change  commenced.  In  that  year  the 
number  of  commitments  decreased.  Within 
the  last  six  years,  three  years  of  great  in- 
crease of  crime  have  been  followed  by  three 
years  during  which  the  decrease  was  so 
considerable,  that  the  number  of  commit* 
ments  in  1845  has  been  reduced  to  what  it 
was  seven  years  ago.  In  the  three  years 
of  high  prices,  this  was  the  state  of  crime 
in  each  year:— The  number  of  commit^ 
ments  in  the  first  year  was  27,187  ;  in  the 
second,  27,760  ;  and  in  the  third,  31,309. 
During  the  last  three  years  the  number  of 
commitments  has  been — in  the  first  year« 
29,591  ;  in  the  second,  26,542 ;  and  in 
the  third,  24,303.  WeU,  then,  I  take  this 
other  test  of  criminality  and  the  extension 
of  morality;  and  I  ask  whether  we  can  re- 
sist the  legitimate  inference  that  the  com- 
parative cheapness  and  plenty  which  have 
existed  during  the  last  three  years  have 
had  their  effect  in  producing  this  dimi- 
nished criminality?  The  Gentleman  whd 
drew  up  this  return  says*— 

"  The  decrease  of  commitments  in  England," 
for  the  hut  three  years,  **  has  therefore  been  gene- 
ral, continued,  and  extensive,  to  a  degree  of  which 
there  is  no  recorded  example  in  this  kingdom." 

Ho  says  again — 

"  In  the  sixth  class,  containing  those  offences 
which  do  not  iall  within  the  definitions  of  the  fore- 
going classes" — violence  to  the  person,  and  of- 
fences against  property — "  there  is  a  total  absence 
of  commitments  for  seditious  riots  or  sedition." 

A  total  absence  of  commitments  for  these 
offences  !  Why,  can  you  have  a  stronger 
proof  of  the  improvement  of  a  country, 
apart  from  the  command  of  comforts,  than 
the  fact  that  there  should  have  been 
this  progressive  diminution  in  commit- 
ments, and  a  total  absence  of  any  commit- 
ments for  sedition  or  seditious  riots  ?  I 
say,  therefore,  comparing  the  result  of 
the  three  years  when  we  have  had  dimin- 
ished protection  to  agriculture  and  a  re- 
duced price  of  provisions,  with  the  twenty- 
seven  preceding  years,  the  inference  is, 
just  that  the  diminution  of  crime  is  attri- 
butable to  an  increased  command  over 
those  articles  which  constitute  the  food  of 
the  people.  But  you  say,  "As  this  happy 
state  of  things  has  arisen  during  the  exist* 
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ence  of  the  present  Com  Laws — as  the 
present  Corn  Laws  have  been  co-existent 
with  cheapness  arid  plenty,  on  what  prin- 
ciple do  you  seek  to  disturb  this  happy  ar- 
rangement? You  have  proved  that,  co- 
existent with  the  Com  Laws,  there  have 
been  cheapness  and  happiness ;  why,  then, 
do  you  now  come  forward  to  propose  their 
alteration?"  Why,  if  you  can  show  me 
that  those  laws  were  the  cause  of  this  hap- 
piness and  plenty,  that  would  no  doubt  be 
a  strong  and  powerful  reason  for  their  con- 
tinuance. But  it  cannot  be  denied  that, 
simultaneously  with  a  reduced  protection 
to  agriculture,  there  has  been  not  only  no 
diminution  in  agricultural  improvement,  but 
increased  exertions,  an  increased  demand 
for  agricultural  products,  and  increased 
comfort  for  the  people.  As  you  have  pro- 
ceeded downwards  from  1815  to  1842, 
there  has  been  a  corresponding  benefit 
from  the  abatement  of  protection.  If  we 
could  anticipate  that  the  law  of  1842  would 
continue  to  produce  all  the  advantages  to 
which  I  have  referred,  that  might  be  a 
conclusive  reason  for  adhering  to  it.  But 
you  assert  that  favourable  harvests  have 
occasioned  these  advantages.  Why,  what 
guarantee  have  you  for  the  continuance 
of  favourable  harvests  ?  You  have  had 
comparatively  favourable  harvests  for  the 
last  three  years ;  and  you  say  then,  as 
a  matter  of  necessity,  that  we  ought  to 
continue  this  law.  Continue  tlie  law,  say 
I  too,  if  you  can  prove  that  this  particular 
law  has  been  the  cause  of  these  benefits. 
If,  however,  you  say  that  favourable  har- 
vests have  been  the  cause,  I  say  then,  that 
that  docs  not  constitute  any  reason  for  con- 
tinuing the  law.  Those  who  have  observed 
attentively  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons, 
have  remarked  that  there  are  cycles  of  fa- 
vourable and  unfavourable  years.  There 
was  an  unfavourable  cycle  of  years  in  1839, 
1840,  and  1841,  during  which  time  there 
was  great  distress.  There  has  been  since 
a  favourable  cycle  of  years,  during  which 
there  has  been  comparative  abundance. 
But  supposing  that  this  cycle  of  years  in 
which  wo  have  had  unfavourable  harvests 
should  again  return,  have  we,  I  ask,  any 
security  that  the  law  of  1842  will  enable 
us  to  obtain  an  amplo  supply  of  food? 
Suppose,  also,  that,  co-existcnt  with  those 
unfavourable  harvests,  wo  had  also  a  de- 
pressed state  of  manufactures — shall  we 
then  be  in  a  favourable  position  for  making 
any  alteration  in  the  law?  Remember  how 
short  a  time  has  elapsed  since  wo  had 
the  state  of  Paisley,  of  Sheffield^  and  of 


Stockport,  brought  under  our  special  no« 
tice.  Now,  if  these  times  should  again 
return,  after  this  interval  of  comparative 
happiness,  when  the  contrast  of  our  misery 
will  be  considerably  heightened  by  the  pre- 
ceding period  of  happiness  which  has  pre- 
vailed,  do  you  believe  it  would  be  possible 
to  maintain  in  existence  a  law  which  leaves 
a  duty  of  16s.  a  quarter  upon  wheat  when  it 
had  arrived  at  the  price  of  565.?  You  may 
say,  "Disregard  the  progress  of  public  opin- 
ion; defy  the  League;  enter  into  a  combina- 
tion against  it;  determine  to  fight  the  battle 
of  protection,  and  you  will  succeed."  My 
firm  belief  is — without  yielding  to  the  dic- 
tation of  the  League  or  any  other  body — 
["Oh,  oh!"] — ^yes,  subjecting  myself  to 
that  imputation,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  say 
my  firm  belief  is,  that  it  is  most  consistent 
with  prudence  and  good  policy,  most  con- 
sistent with  the  real  interests  of  the  landed 
proprietors  themselves,  most  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  a  territorial  aria- 
tocracy,  seeing  by  how  precarious  a  tenure, 
namely,  the  vicissitudes  of  seasons,  you 
hold  your  present  protection  system — 1 8ay» 
it  is  my  firm  belief  that  it  is  for  the  advan- 
tage of  all  classes,  in  these  times  of  compa- 
rative comfort  and  comparative  calm,  to  an- 
ticipate the  angry  discussions  which  might 
arise,  by  proposing  at  once  a  final  adjusts 
ment  of  this  question.  I  have  stated  the 
reasons  which  have  induced  me  to  take  the 
present  course.  You  may  no  doubt  say, 
that  I  am  only  going  on  the  experience  of 
three  years,  and  am  acting  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  my  whole  life.  WelU  I  admit 
that  charge — I  admit  that  I  have  defended 
the  existence  of  the  Com  Laws — ^yes,  and 
that  up,  to  the  present  period,  I  have  re- 
fused to  acquiesce  in  the  proposition  to 
destroy  them.  *  I  candidly  admit  all  this ; 
but  when  I  am  told  that  I  am  acting  in- 
consistently with  the  principles  of  my  whole 
life,  by  advocating  free  trade,  I  give  this 
statement  a  peremptory  denial.  During 
the  last  three  years,  I  have  subjected  my- 
self to  many  taunts  on  this  question,  and 
you  have  often  said  to  roe  that  Earl  Grey 
had  found  out  something  indicating  a 
change  in  my  opinions.  Did  I  not  say 
I  thought  that  we  ought  not  hastily  to  dis- 
turb vested  interests  by  any  raah  legisla- 
tion ?  Did  I  not  declare  that  the  principle 
of  political  economy  suggested  the  purchas- 
ing in  the  cheapest  market,  and  the  selling 
in  the  dearest  market  t  Did  I  not  say,  I 
thought  that  there  was  nothing  so  special 
in  the  produce  of  agriculture  that  should 
exempt  it  from  the  application  of  this  pria- 
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ciple  which  we  have  applied  already  to 
other  articles  ?  You  have  a  right,  I  admit, 
to  taunt  me  with  any  change  of  opinion 
upon  the  Com  Laws ;  hut  when  you  say, 
that  hy  my  adoption  of  the  principles  of 
free  trade  I  hare  acted  in  contradiction  to 
those  principles  which  I  have  always  avowed 
during  my  whole  life,  that  charge,  at  least, 
I  say,  is  destitute  of  foundation.  Sir, 
I  will  not  enter  at  this  late  hour  into  the 
discussion  of  any  other  topic.  Sir,  I  fore- 
saw* the  consequences  that  have  resulted 
from  the  measures  which  I  thought  it  my 
duty  to  propose.  We  were  charged  with 
the  heavy  responsibility  of  taking  security 
against  a  great  calamity  in  Ireland.  We 
did  not  act  lightly.  We  did  not  form  our 
opinion  upon  merely  local  information — 
the  information  of  local  authorities  likely 
to  he  influenced  hy  an  undue  alarm. '  Be- 
fore I  and  those  who  agreed  with  me  came 
to  that  conclusion,  we  had  adopted  every 
means — ^by  local  inquiry,  and  by  sending 
perfectly  disinterested  persons  of  authority 
to  Ireland — ^to  form  a  just  and  correct 
opinion.  Whether  we  were  mistaken  or 
not — I  believe  we  were  not  mistaken — but, 
even  if  we  were  mistaken,  a  generous  con- 
struction should  be  put  upon  the  motives 
and  conduct  of  those  who  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  protecting  millions  of 
the  subjects  of  the  Queen  from  the  conse- 
quences of  scarcity  and  famine.  Sir,  what- 
ever may  be  the  result  of  these  discussions, 
I  feel  severely  the  loss  of  the  confidence  of 
those  from  almost  all  of  whom  I  heretofore 
received  a  most  generous  support.  So  far 
from  expecting  them,  as  some  have  said, 
to  adopt  my  opinions,  I  perfectly  recognize 
the  sincerity  with  which  they  adhere  to  their 
own.  I  recognize  their  perfect  right,  on 
account  of  the  admitted  failure  of  my  spe- 
culation, to  withdraw  from  me  their  confi- 
dence. I  honour  their  motives,  but  I  claim, 
and  I  always  will  claim,  while  intrusted 
with  such  powers  and  subject  to  such  re- 
sponsibUity  aa  the  Minister  of  this  great 
country  is  intrusted  with,  and  is  subject  to 
— I  always  will  assert  the  right  to  give 
that  advice  which  I  conscientiously  believe 
to  be  conducive  to  the  general  well-being. 
I  was  not  considering,  according  to  the 
language  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Shrews- 
bury, what  was  the  best  bargain  to  make 
for  a  party.  I  was  considering  first  what 
were  the  best  measures  to  avert  a  great 
calamity,  and,  as  a  secondary  consider* 
ation,  to  relieve  that  interest  which  I 
was  bound  to  protect  from  the  odium  of 
refusing  to  acquiesce  in  measures  which  I 
VOL.  LXXXVI.     {SK} 


thought  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  that  calamity.  Sir,  I  cannot 
charge  myself  or  my  Colleagues  with  having 
been  imfaithful  to  the  trust  committed  to 
us.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  great  insti- 
tutions of  this  country  have  suffered  during 
our  administration  of  power.  The  noble 
Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  says  he  hopes  that 
the  discussions  which  have  threatened  the 
maintenance  of  amicable  relations  with  the 
United  States  will  be  brought  to  a  fortu- 
nate close.  Sir,  I  think  I  can  appeal  to 
the  course  which  we  have  pursued,  against 
some  obloquy,  some  misconstruction,  some 
insinuations,  that  we  were  abandoning  the 
honour  of  this  country — I  think  I  can  ap- 
peal to  the  past  experience  of  this  Govern-* 
ment,  that  it  has  been  our  earnest  desire, 
by  every  effort  consistently  with  the  na- 
tional honour,  to  maintain  friendly  relations 
with  every  coimtry  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
This  principle,  so  long  as  we  are  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  public  affairs,  will 
continue  to  influence  us  in  respect  to  the 
settlement  of  our  unfortunate  differences 
with  the  United  States.  Sir,  if  I  look  to 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown — ^if  I  look  to 
the  position  of  the  Church — ^if  I  look  to  the 
influence  of  the  aristocracy — I  cannot 
charge  myself  with  having  taken  any  course 
inconsistent  with  Conservative  principles, 
calculated  to  endanger  the  privileges  of  any 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  any  insti- 
tutions of  the  country.  My  earnest  wish 
has  been,  during  my  tenure  of  power,  to 
impress  the  people  of  this  country  with  a 
belief  that  the  Legislature  was  animated 
by  a  sincere  desire  to  frame  its  legislation 
upon  the  principles  of  equity  and  justice. 
I  have  a  strong  belief  that  the  greatest 
object  which  we  or  any  other  Government 
can  contemplate  should  be  to  elevate  the 
social  condition  of  that  class  of  the  people 
with  whom  we  are  brought  into  no  direct 
relationship  by  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise.  I  wish  to  convince  them  that 
our  object  has  been  so  to  apportion  taxa- 
tion, that  we  shall  relieve  industry  and^ 
labour  from  any  undue  burden,  and  transfer 
it,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  public 
good,  to  those  who  are  better  enabled  to 
bear  it.  I  look  to  the  present  peace  of  this 
country ;  I  look  to  the  absence  of  all  dis- 
turbance— ^to  the  non-existence  of  any  com- 
mitment for  a  seditious  offence;  I  look  to 
the  calm  that  prevails  in  the  public  mind  ; 
I  look  to  the  absence  of  all  disaffection ;  I 
look  to  the  increased  and  growing  public 
confidence  on  account  of  the  course  you 
have  taken  in  relieving  trade  from  restric- 
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liiu  «mrns  *4iiffn  ^iGW^  4iiwa''iT*raon  I  lee 
jiiiimiiTiMiiifi  vi&ott  ^aeve  vi&&  mrt^iileape  I 
H9M  ijttnt  ji^  TtoiMC  vmevr  tliere  vu  d»- 
4i^fia»t*«  .  «H  ^^a«  »  kcriky;  I  fee  a  di*- 

HlMUUit  3I<  «iBEnAe  B  JOB,  9ad  BOt  tO  Sgl- 

-UBu  (oifmBEK  tjttt  are  at  the  foimdatioiis 
fC  vimr  3BSDBBikA&.  Deprire  me  of  paver 
V^^DnnvMr,  jwa  caa  nerer  d^rire  me  of 
libe  jinmriflwrTT  diat  I  hare  exeieised  the 
M9WK  fif  ^JTtiiiil  to  me  from  no  corrupt 
«r  ini£Ksted  mottTei — from  no  desire  to 
irntify  amhhaoo,  or  attain  aoj  peraonal 
^^iject;  that  I  hare  laboured  to  maintain 
peaee  abroad  eonsistently  with  the  national 
howmr,  and  defending  ererj  public  right — 
to  ianease  the  confidence  df  the  great  bodj 
of  the  people  in  the  justice  of  jour  decisions, 
and  bj  the  means  of  equal  law  to  dispense 
with  all  eoerciTe  powers — ^to  maintain  loj- 
altj  to  the  Throne,  and  attachment  to  the 
Constitution,  from  a  couTiction  of  the 
benefit  that  will  accrue  to  the  great  bodj 
of  the  people. 

Mb.  DISRAELI:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  having  made  an  in- 
stnuation  against  me,  which  the  cheer  of 
his  supporters  opposite  showed  to  me  had 
eonyejed  a  yerj  erroneous  impression,  I 
think  the  House  will  feel  that  under  these 
cireumstance  \%  is  not  presumptuous  m  me 
to  ask  a  moment's  attention  to  a  subject  so 
peculiarlj  personal  as  the  insinuation  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentlemen.  I  understand 
the  insmuation  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
if  it  meant  anjtbing,  to  be  this — ^that  mj 
opposition,  or,  as  he  called  it,  my  envenom- 
od  opposition  to  him,  was  occasioned  by  mj 
being  disappointed  of  office.  Now,  haring 
boen  for  five  years  in  opposition  to  the  late 
Government,  an  active,  though  I  well  know 
not  an  influential,  supporter  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  and  haring  been  favoured 
bj  him  with  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
sense  of  my  slight  sendees,  I  do  not  think 
there  would  have  been  anything  dishonour- 
able for  me  if,  when  the  new  Government 
was  formed  in  1841,  I  had  been  an  appli- 
cant for  office.  It  might  have  been  in  good 
taste  or  not,  but  at  least  there  would  have 
been  nothing  dishonourable ;  but  I  can  assure 
the  House  nothing  of  the  kind  ever  occurred. 
I  never  shall — it  is  totally  foreign  to  my  na- 
ture—make an  applicationfor  any  place.  But 
in  1841,  when  tne  Government  was  formed 
— I  am  sorry  to  touch  upon  such  a  matter, 
but  insinuations  have  been  made  by  para- 
graphs in  the  newspapers,  and  now  by 
charges  in  this  House — I  have  never  ad- 
verted to  the  fubject,   but  when  these 


diaiges  are  made,  I  most — in  1841,  when 
the  Govemmeot  was  formed,  aa  individaal 
possessing,  as  I  believe  him  to  pcfcsseas,  the 
most  intimate  and  complete  confidence  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  caDed  os  mfb 
and  oooununicated  with  me.  There  was 
certainly  some  conversation — ^I  have  cer- 
tunljnever  adverted  to  these  cirenmsUnces, 
and  should  not  now  unless  compriled,  be- 
cause thej  were  under  a  seal  of  secrecy 
confided  in  me.  There  was  some  commn- 
nication,  not  at  all  of  that  nature  which 
the  House  periiaps  soj^ioses  between  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  and  me,  hut  of  the 
nuMt  amicable  kind.  I  can  milj  saj  this — 
it  was  a  transaction  not  originated  hj  me» 
but  which  any  Gentleman,  I  care  not  how 
high  his  honour  or  spirit,  mi|^  entertain 
to-morrow.  I  need  not  go  into  mj  con- 
duct consequent  on  that  occasion.  If  I 
took  mj  couiBO  in  this  House,  according 
to  the  malevolent  insinuaticms  made,  I  do 
not  mean  by  the  right  hon  Gentleman,  but 
by  others,  and  noir  they  are  sneered  at  by 
him.  ["Oh,  oh! "]  Some personsajs,  " Oh, 
oh. "  If  I  thought  the  majoritj  of  Uie  House 
belieyed  that  I  was  under  the  influence  of 
motives  of  this  character  when  I  rose,  I  cer- 
tainlj  should  never  rise  again  in  this  House. 
[«  Question !"]  This  is  the  questioQ— it  ia 
a  fair  personal  explanation.  I  say  a  com- 
munication was  made  to  me— not  autho- 
rised by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman — be  ia 
not  fond  of  authorizing  people— but  a  com- 
munication was  made  to  me — though  no 
doubt  there  may  have  been  mistakes  and 
misconceptions.  But  with  reference  to  tho 
course  I  afterwards  followed,  I  declare  I 
never  took  a  decided  step  until  my  consti- 
tuents, in  coDsequence  of  the  pledges  I 
had  given  in  1843,  called  upMi  me  for  a 
definite  expUnation  of  my  opinions  on  the 
question  of  protection.  This  was  two  yeare 
after  the  circumstance  of  which  1  have 
spoken  took  place.  I  then  gave  a  silent 
vote  against  the  policy  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  The  year  after  that  I  opposed 
him,  but  no  one  could  call  it  an  envenomed 
opposition.  The  instant  I  did  thai  these 
rumours  were  cireulated.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  I  dare  say,  alluded  in  a  moment 
of  inadvertence  or  great  irritation  to  this 
subject  ["  Oh,  oh ! "]  To  me  it  is  per- 
fectly immaterial,  whatever  he  may  have 
intended.  There  is  a  line  between  public 
and  private  communications.  It  was  not 
till  I  took  that  line  that  these  rumours 
were  circulated.  A  Gentleman,  a  Member 
of  this  House,  who  has  allowed  me  to  men- 
tion hi«  oMBe,  told  me  that  a  Member  of 
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tha  GrOYernmeiit — I  bolieve  a  Member  of 
the  Government — told  him  that  a  Cabinet 
Minister  had  a  letter  in  his  pocket  from 
me,  asking  for  the  Ministry  at  Madrid,  and 
that  it  would  be  read  aloud  the  ne^t  time 
1  attacked  the  Goyernment.  These  ru- 
moors  were  always  circulated — ^they  were 
put  forward  directly  or  indirectly  ^-but  I 
can  say  that  X  never  asked  a  favour  of  the 
Ooveniment,  not  even  one  of  those  mecha- 
nical things  which  persons  are  obliged  to 
ask ;  yet  these  assertions  were  always  made 
in  that  way,  though  I  never  asked  a  favour; 
and,  as  regards  myself,  X  never,  directly  or 
indirectly,  soUcited  office.  Anything  more 
unfounded  than  the  rumour  circulated  to- 
night, that  my  opposition  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  ever  been  influenced  by 
such  considerations,  there  cannot  be.  [In- 
terruption,] If  my  explanation  be  not 
satisfactory,  it  is  only  because  I  am  pre- 
vented from  making  it.  But  I  have  only 
one  observation  to  make.  It  is  very  pos- 
sible if,  in  1841,  I  had  been  offered  office, 
I  dare  say  it  would  have  been  a  very  slight 
office,  but  I  dare  say  I  should  have  accept- 
ed it.  I  have  not  that  high  opinion  of  my- 
self as  to  suppose  that  the  more  important 
offices  of  the  Government  would  have  been 
oSered  to  my  acceptance;  but  I  can  only 
say  I  am  very  glad  I  did  not  accept  it. 
But  with  respect  to  my  being  a  solicitor  of 
office,  it  is  entirely  unfounded.  Whatever 
occurred  in  1841  between  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  and  myself  was  entirely  attri- 
butable to  the  intervention  of  another  Gen- 
tleman whom  I  supposed  to  be  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and  I 
dare  say  it  may  have  arisen  from  a  miscon- 
ception. But  I  do  most  unequivocally, 
and  upon  my  honour,  declare  that  I  never 
have  for  a  moment  been  influenced  by  such 
considerations  in  the  House. 

Sib  B.  PEBL:  The  hon.  Gentleman 
has  not  correctly  stated  that  which  I  said. 
I  did  not  say  that  he  was  influenced  in  his 
opposition  by  personal  motives.  The  words 
I  said  were  these :  **  If  he,  reviewing  my 
political  life  previously  to  1841,  which  was 
of  the  duration  of  thirty  years,  really  be- 
lieved that  I  deserved  the  character  he 
gave  of  me  to-night,  that  then  it  was  not 
right  that  in  1841  he  should  accept  me  as 
a  leader,  and  not  only  accept  me  as  a  leader, 
but  that  he  should  have  intimated  to  me 
that  he  was  not  unwilling  to  give  that  proof 
of  confidence  that  would  have  been  implied 
by  the  acceptance  of  office." 

Loan  G.  BBNTINCK :  Sir,  the  right 
hon.  Banmet  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 


ment has  appealed  to  the  cheapness  of  food 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  to  the 
measures  that  have  been  adopted  for  re- 
moving restriction  upon  articles  chiefly  en- 
tering into  the  consumption  of  the  people 
as  the  cause  for  that  cheapness.  I  admit 
that  the  greater  command  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  which  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
people  of  this  country  have  enjoyed  during 
the  last  few  years,  has  contributed  much, 
perhaps  more  than  anything,  to  their  hap- 
piness, contentment,  and  morality.  But, 
Sir,  I  maintain  that  this  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  people,  has  not  arisen 
from  any  great  importation  of  foreign  com 
— ^for  that  cheapness  and  that  plenty  we 
are  indebted  in  the  first  place  to  the  bounty 
and  blessing  of  that  Great  Being  whom  it 
is  not  the  fashion  of  Her  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters to  mention,  imloss  it  is  to  couple 
the  name  of  Providence  with  the  calamity 
that  has  lately  visited  Ireland.  I  appeal. 
Sir,  to  her  Majesty *s  Speech  from  the 
Throne  as  a  proof  that  I  have  not  exag- 
gerated the  statement  of  the  Ministers. 
Sir,  since  1842,  there  have  been  imported 
into  this  country  in  the  course  of  the  last 
four  years,  4,900,000  quarters  of  com — a 
quantity  not  upon  an  average  exceeding 
that  imported  in  previous  years.  But  in 
the  years  1844  and  1845  there  were  no 
such  great  importations  of  foreign  com; 
and  it  is  to  the  abundant  nature  of  the 
harvest,  to  the  great  plenty  of  home- 
grown com,  and  because  we  were  under 
no  necessity  to  send  some  10,000,0001.  to 
foreign  countries  to  buy  the  com  the  pro- 
duce of  these  countries — it  is  to  these 
causes,  and  to  the  consequent  abundance  of 
money  in  this  country,  that  we  are  to  as- 
cribe in  a  great  measure  the  speculation 
in  railways,  and  the  increased  employment 
to  various  classes  in  this  country.  I  ap- 
peal to  every  man  who  knows  any  thing  of 
the  commercial  state  of  this  country  to  say, 
whether  it  was  not  to  railways,  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  people,  and  the  increased 
rate  of  wages,  that  the  great  prosperity  of 
the  last  few  years  is  to  be  ascribed  ?  Sir, 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  has  said, 
that  this  is  not  an  exclusively  agricultural 
country;  I  presume,  Sir,  it  is  as  much  an 
agricultural  country  now  as  on  the  10th  of 
June  last  year.  When  answering  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton 
(Mr.  Villiers),  the  right  hon.  Baronet  said, 
there  were  not  more  than  one-third  of  the 
people  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
The  right  hou.  Baronet  made  this  state- 
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ment  npon  the  occasion  I  have  referred  to; 
but,  perhaps  lie  will  permit  me  to  remind 
him  that  he  left  out  of  his  calcoktion  the 
whole  of  the  population  of  Ireland— eight 
millions  of  the  Irish  people,  who,  he  has 
said,  depend  altogether  upon  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  are  engaged  in  no  other  pro- 
duce than  that  of  food,  and  who  have  no 
other  means  of  subsistence  than  that  de- 
rived horn  raising  com  and  food.  Sir,  an 
attempt  has  been  made  now  to  state,  that 
we  have  become  not  an  agricultural,  but 
altogether  a  manufacturing  countrj.  No 
doubt  a  large  portion  of  the  people  are  en- 
gaged in  manufactures;  but  those  who  de- 
rive a  subsistence  from  agricultuial  pur- 
suits, are  far  greater  in  number.  The 
largest  number  that  has  ever  been  ascribed 
as  being  engaged  in  manufactures  does  not 
exceed  100,000,  and  200,000  in  mines  and 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  metals. 
Now,  what  is  the  number  of  those  said  to 
be  engaged  in  agriculture  ?  Why,  Sir,  ex- 
clusive of  the  eight  millions  which,  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  says,  depend 
for  subsistence  upon  agriculture  in  Ireland, 
there  are  800,000  labourers  engaged  in 
agriculture.  We  are  told  that  in  advo- 
cating this  measure  we  are  actuated  by 
selfish  motives.  Why,  Sir,  have  those  who 
made  that  imputation  for  a  moment  consi- 
dered how  many  persons  are  engaged,  in 
addition  to  the  labourers,  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil?  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
would  fain  have  it  supposed  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  per- 
haps those  of  the  House  of  Peers,  are  the 
only  persons  whose  interests  are  involved 
in  the  maintenance  of  protection  to  agri- 
culture. Now,  Sir,  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  how  many  other  persons  are  inter- 
ested in  protection  to  British  agriculture. 
Upon  reference  to  returns  mi^e  in  the 
year  1812, 1  find  of  the  occupiers  of  land 
paying  a  rent  under  66/.  13«.  4J.  each, 
there  were  no  fewer  than  114,000  persons. 
There  were  of  those  assessed  under  200/., 
400,000  more,  and  altogether  578,000 
persons  assessed  under  200/.  per  annum. 
Why,  Sir,  are  not  the  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
charge  the  Members  of  this  and  the  other 
House  with  being  the  only  persons  inter- 
ested in  maintaining  protection  to  agricul- 
ture, aware,  that  the  landed  aristocracy 
cannot  fall  without  those  578,000  persons 
and  their  families,  and  the  3,000.000  of 
persons,  exclusive  of  agricultural  labourers, 
falling  with  them  ?  And  what  are  the  num- 
bers of  those  of  greater  fortune  ?    There 


were,  in  the  year  1812,  42,000  persons 
dependent  upon  agriculture  who  were  as- 
sessed at  sums  exceeding  200/.  per  an* 
num.  Is  it  not,  then,  absurd  for  hon. 
Gentlemen  to  say  that  we  are  only  looking 
to  our  own  interests  ?  Sir,  we  are  advo- 
cating the  cause  of  the  largest  class  in  this 
country  ;  but  while  we  are  advocating  the 
cause  of  the  great  and  important  agricul- 
tural interests,  we  are  not  attempting  to 
introduce  any  measures  hostile  to  we  cause 
of  manufactures.^  I  am  aware  that  manu- 
facturers, by  purchasing  foreign  com,  may 
induce  the  countries  producing  that  com  to 
take  extensively  in  return  their  manufac- 
tured articles;  but  when  we  look  to  the 
com-growing  countries  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  our  commercial  relations  on  the 
other,  there  is  no  foundation  for  cherishing 
a  hope  of  a  great  increase  of  trade  wiUi 
them.  Look  at  Russia.  You  already  take 
from  Russia  five  millions  of  her  produce, 
while  she  only  takes  two  millions  firom  you 
in  retum.  Already,  therefore,  if  it  be  a 
question  of  ability  to  purchase,  Russia 
would  have  no  difiiculty  on  that  head. 
[Cfries  of  "  Adjourn!"]  I  understood  it 
was  the  general  wish  of  the  House  that  the 
debate  should  be  concluded  to-night.  1 
am  always  sorry  to  trespass  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  House;  but  I  assure  you  that 
in  cliuming  this  kind  indulgence  now,  I  am 
only  actuated  by  that  which  I  consider  to 
be  a  binding  obligation.  I  have  alluded 
also  to  Prussia.  Prussia  takes  two  millions 
sterling  a  year  produce;  while  you  take 
from  her  between  two  and  three  millions. 
If  you  import  great  quantities  of  com 
from  Prussia,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  told  you  that  it  cannot  be  done  without 
great  displacement  of  the  labour  of  our  own 
people;  and  what  hope  have  you  that  either 
Russia  or  Prussia  wiU  take  your  manufac* 
tures  in  retum  ?  What  is  the  case,  again, 
with  the  United  States  of  America  ?  From 
the  United  States  your  imports,  at  the 
lowest  computation,  amount  to  something 
like  10,000,000/.  a  year;  but  ther  only 
take  from  you,  in  retum,  about  7,000,000r. 
thus  sendmg  3,000,000/.  more  than  she 
takes.  And  where  is  the  hope  that,  for 
every  pound's  worth  of  com  you  take  fnm 
America,  she  will  take  a  pound's  worth  of 
your  cotton  in  return?  But  what  is  the 
state  of  the  foreign  trade?  The  entire 
amount  of  your  foreign  exports  does  not 
exceed  in  value  one-third  of  the  whole  ma- 
nufactures of  this  country.  But  the  whole 
consumption  of  foreign  goods  is  at  least 
double  that  of  your  entire  exports  to  fo- 
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reign  conntriea — and  more  than  one-half 
of  that  is  exported  to  countries  that  do  not 
yield  any  com  in  exchange.  The  entire 
consumption  of  manufactures  of  all  kinds 
in  this  country,  in  your  home  market,  does 
not  fall  short  of  195,000,000?.  sterling  per 
annum;  and  if  such  he  the  case,  surely  it 
is  clear  that  your  home  market,  exclusive 
of  your  Colonies,  ought  to  he  of  more  con- 
sideration than  your  foreign  market.  But 
there  are  other  circumstances  and  other 
interests  also  to  he  taken  into  account. 
There  is,  for  instance,  the  shipping  interest. 
You  hare  engaged,  in  the  coasting  com 
trade  alone,  no  fewer  than  from  40,000  to 
60,000  seamen  annually,  whilst  your  fo- 
reign trade  only  employs  a  small  propor- 
tion of  your  carrying  trade.  Last  year 
there  were  only  5,000  seamen  engaged  in 
the  foreign  com  carrying  trade,  whilst  the 
seamen  of  foreign  nations  engaged  in  it 
amounted  to  9,000?.  But  are  the  seamen 
alone  concerned  ?  I  would  ask  the  puhli- 
cans,  victuallers,  and  shopkeepers  of  our 
seaport  towns,  whether  the  arrival  of  a 
foreign  ship,  carrying  com,  or  of  a  British 
vessel,  in  their  harhours,  caused  the  larger 
expenditure  of  money  among  them  in  the 
purchase  of  such  articles  as  might  he  re- 
quired? Depend  upon  it,  the  more  this 
Buhject  is  considered  the  clearer  will  it  ap- 
pear that  there  will  he  many  that  will 
suffer  hy  this  change,  in  addition  to  the 
agricultural  interest  itself — many  who 
are  not  seen  in  the  cursory  glance  which 
we  are  apt  to  take  of  this  question.  Again, 
no  fewer  than  11,600  seamen  were  en- 
gaged for  nine  months  of  last  year  in  the 
importation  of  guano;  and  if  you  thus  pro- 
ceed to  discourage  agriculture,  do  you 
think  that  any  more  guano  will  he  pur- 
chased? The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, on  a  former  occasion,  appealed,  as 
an  evidence  that  there  existed  no  alarm  in 
respect  of  those  measures  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  the  fact  of  the  introduction  of  a 
Bill  which  here  my  name  on  the  hack  of 
it,  for  the  recovery  of  30,000  or  40,000 
acres  of  land  from  the  encroachment  of  the 
sea.  But  when  was  it  that  that  measure 
originated  ?  In  1837;  and  it  was  only  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1844  that  there  was 
reason  to  helieve  that  the  work  to  he  un- 
dertaken under  that  Bill  would  he  carried 
into  execution,  and  at  that  time  1  had 
good  reason  to  confide  in  the  stahility  and 
permanence  of  the  then  existing  system. 
It  is  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Home  Se- 
cretary— ^he  who  took  so  prominent  a  part 


in  displacing  from  power  the  Whig  Go- 
vernment in  1841 — he  it  is  who  said, 
**  Thank  God,  we  are  ahout  to  he  relieved 
from  the  curse  of  so  reckless  a  Govern" 
ment !"  and  turned  out  the  Whigs  hecause 
they  advocated  a  fixed  duty  of  an  amount 
so  low  as  8^.  a  quarter — ^he  it  is  who  suh- 
sequently  withdrew,  after  having  accepted 
office,  to  his  constituents  at  Dorchester, 
and  then  put  up  that  celehrated  invoca- 
tion— 

"  May  I  be  cold  before  that  dreadful  day. 
Pressed  by  a  load  of  monumental  clay  ! " 

And  am  I,  the  proposer  of  the  measure  to 
which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  has  referred 
— I,  who  was  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
pany that  originated  this  scheme — I,  who 
had  placed  my  confidence  in  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  who  had  followed  him 
through  evil  report  and  good  report  for 
eighteen  years,  until  now,  when  I  felt  I 
could  no  longer  do  so  consistently  with  my 
political  honour — am  I  to  he  told  now,  that 
my  having  introduced  the  Bill  to  which  he 
refers  is  a  proof  of  the  confidence  we  en- 
tertain in  the  present  Government  ?  I  can 
tell  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  J.  Gra- 
ham, this — ^that  there  was  great  hesitation 
as  to  whether  we  should  proceed  with  the 
measure  or  not  at  the  time;  and  I  do  not 
douht,  that  were  it  not  from  that  natural 
frailty  of  human  nature  which  induces 
people  so  frequently  to  send  good  money 
after  had,  w^e  should,  after  having  ex- 
pended no  less  than  20,000^.,  have  aban- 
doned the  measure  altogether.  But  these. 
Sir,  are  some  of  the  fallacies  on  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  consents  to 
support  free-trade  measures.  But  this 
is  not  all.  The  nohle  Lord  the  Memher 
for  Falkirk  (Lord  Lincoln)  has  appeal- 
ed to  the  increased  amount  for  which 
property,  as  he  states,  now  sells,  as  a 
proof  of  the  confidence  of  the  country 
in  these  free-trade  measures.  On  the 
hustings  at  Newark,  when  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  South  Nottinghamshire,  the  nohle 
Lord  told  the  electors  of  that  district,  and, 
through  them,  told  the  country,  that  there 
was  a  property  which,  having  heen  pur- 
chased for  3,800/.,  had  heen  sold,  on  the 
Friday  preceding  the  day  on  which  he  was 
addressing  the  electors,  for  as  much  as 
5,500/.  Now,  this  property  was  purchased 
originally  hy  a  gentleman  named  Taylor, 
who  is  now  dead,  for  the  sum  of  3,586/. 
28,  6d,  If  it  was  true  that  this  property, 
which  originally  sold,  as  the  nohle  Lord 
says,  for  3,800/.,  had  heen  enhanced  in 
value  hy  these  free-trade  measures,  there 
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would  have  been  somo  reason  for  the  re- 
ference which  has  been  made  to  it.  But  it 
has  been  no  such  thing.  This  property 
was,  in  reality,  purchased  originally  for 
3,586^  28.  &d.  I  wish  to  be  accurate, 
and  hare  no  desire  to  quote  wrong  figures, 
or  produce  erroneous  returns — ^and  there 
iras  another  property  bought  and  added  to 
it,  to  the  amount  of  780^ ;  but  when  the 
whole  together  came  again  to  be  sold,  it 
realized,  not  5,500/.,  but  no  more  than 
4,700{.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  has  asked  us  to- 
night why  we  did  not  object  sootier  to  his 
policy,  and  said  that  the  year  1842  was 
the  period  at  which  we  ought  to  hare  op- 
posed his  measures.  But,  Sir,  I  do  not 
know  why  we  should  have  done  so  in  1842. 
True  it  was,  that  in  opposing  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Queen  in  1841  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham)  thanked  God  that 
he  had  pinned  his  opponents  to  something 
out  of  which  they  could  not  wriggle — ^via., 
a  fixed  duty  of  Ss, ;  but  whilst  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  pledged  himself  to  the  sliding- 
Bcale,  as  giving  a  higher  protection  than  an 
8*.  duty,  he  said  that  we  were  giving  an 
effectual  protection  to  Ireland,  in  adcHtion 
to  this  country  and  many  other  interests  it 
contained.  Now,  this  is  a  proof  that,  at 
the  time  to  which  I  refer,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  thought  that  you  could  not  injure 
agriculture  without,  at  the  same  time,  in- 
juring the  manufacturers  of  this  country. 
IIo  referred  to  the  time  of  distress  at  Pais- 
ley; but  I  thought.  Sir,  that  it  was  exactly 
about  the  time  of  his  Com  Bill  of  1842 
that  this  season  of  distress  occurred;  and, 
therefore,  if  he  could  pass  a  law  at  a  time 
when  Paisley  was  in  that  state,  what,  let 
me  ask,  could  happen  in  Paisley  worse  than 
what  did  happen  at  the  time  I  speak  of; 
and  what  could  there  be  to  prevent  him 
from  maintaining  that  law,  particularly 
when  ho  had  a  majority  of  90  at  his  back  ? 
Why,  Sir,  very  significant  signs — I  do  not 
refer  to  the  recent  elections  that  have  taken 
place,  but  very  significant  signs  were  given 
in  the  country  not  very  long  since,  that 
there  would  have  been  confidence  in  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  Government  so  long 
as  ho  maintained  protection  to  agriculture. 
In  Warwickshire  an  election  took  place,  at 
which  even  the  Whig  candidate  dared  not 
to  abstain  from  a  profession  of  support  of 
the  agricultural  interest — an  election  which 
ended  in  the  return  of  my  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Brooke),  who  docs  his  constituents 
so  much  honour.  There  was  no  opposition, 
though  it  was  bo  near  to  those  free-trade 


towns,  Birmingham  and  Coventry.  I  think 
that  was  a  pretty  good  proof  that  in  War- 
wickshire there  was  no  unfavourable  feeling 
to  agriculture.  Then  there  was  another 
election  at  Wigan,  a  manufacturing  town, 
and  that  was  carried  by  a  Protectionist 
Member.  But  was  there  not  another 
striking  example?  Was  not  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Sunderiand  elected 
— and  did  not  my  hon.  Friend  come  for- 
ward at  Sunderland,  on  the  distinct  ground 
of  protection  to  British  industry,  and  pro- 
tection to  agricultural  interest.  There  he 
fought  the  battle — ^there  he  met  the  hon. 
Members  for  Durham  and  Stockport.  All 
the  power  of  the  League  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  him,  but  it  was  brought  to  beaJ 
in  vain.  The  principles  of  protection  pre- 
vailed, and  too  they  would  agam  if  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  would  appeal  to  the 
country.  But  they  dare  not  appeal  to  the 
country.  '  There  was  a  time  when  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Ministry 
took  a  different  view  of  the  feelings  of  ho- 
nour which  ought  to  influence  a  Member 
of  Parliament.  In  1829,  when  he  differed 
in  opinion  from  his  constituents  in  Oxford 
on  bringing  forward  his  Bill  for  Catholic 
Emancipation,  he  then  felt  it  to  be  his  first 
duty  to  resign  the  trust  which  they  had 
committed  to  his  hands.  Though  he  had 
given  no  pledge,  yet  he  had  accepted  it  on 
an  honourable  understanding  that  he  would 
support  the  principles  of  Protestant  ascen- 
dancy. If  a  feeling  of  honour  bound  him 
then,  how  comes  it  that  the  same  feeling  of 
honour  does  not  bind  him  now  ?  Is  it  that 
he  is  aware  that  the  constituencies  of  the 
country — the  English  constituencies — do 
not  like  vacillation — that  they  do  not  like 
tergiversation;  and  that  it  is  from  the  hate- 
ful experience  of  those  results  in  one  in- 
stance, he  does  not  think  it  safe  to  try  an- 
other, either  in  his  own  person  or  in  that  of 
his  supporters  ?  This  measure  may  bo  car- 
ried. It  is  not  carried  yet  though.  But 
when  the  fatal  stroke  comes — ^it  will  not 
come,  it  never  could  come,  from  its  real 
enemies — ij  will  come,  if  it  comes  at  all, 
from  its  false  friends;  audit  will  come  in  a 
manner  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  reflect 
lasting  disgrace  upon  the  House  and  upon 
the  Government.  We  hear  something  of 
justice  now  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet; 
but  he  has  a  Colleague  who  sits  with  him 
in  the  Cabinet,  though  he  has  not  a  seat  in 
this  House,  who  took  a  different  view  of  the 
questionof  justice  in  1843.  Mr.  Secretafj 
Gladstone  said,  in  1843,  that  the  Com  Law 
was  a  compromise  with  the  agricultural  in* 
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terest,  a&d  that  it  could  not  be  broken 
without  injustice — that  it  was  held  to  be  a 
final  adjustment  of  the  question;  and  that 
to  dispute  that  adjustment  would  bo  disho- 
nourable to  Parliament.  But  now  that 
right  hon.  Gentleman  consents  to  sit  side 
by  side  in  the  Cabinet  with  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  whose  conduct  he  condemns  as 
dishonourable  to  the  Qovemlnent,  and  dis- 
honourable to  Parliament.  We  are  told  by 
hon.  Gentlemen — we  are  told  by  the  place- 
men— the  renegade  placemen  who  support 
Her  Mfyesty's  Ministers,  we  are  told  by 
one  and  all  of  them,  that,  as  if  by  some 
miracle,  new  convictiohs  had  crossed  their 
minds,  and  that  they  now  entertain  a  con- 
scientious conviction  that  their  old  opinions 
were  wrong.  I  think  that  the  country  will 
look  round  about  and  consider  whether 
there  may  not  have  been  other  inducements 
besides  those  of  their  miraculous  conver- 
sions. The  country  will  look  to  the  party, 
and  they  will  find  that  out  of  a  party  num- 
bering 352  Members,  there  were  about 
40  placemen,  and  that  of  those  40  place- 
men there  were  but  four  honourable  ex- 
ceptions who  remaihed  firm  and  steadfast 
to  their  opinions.  We  have  heard  some- 
thing about  sincerity  from  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Home  Secretary.  He  said,  Let 
us  be  sincere.  Sir,  I  wish  he  were  sincere. 
I  wish  that  he  were  sincei-e  in  all  those 
professions  which  he  has  So  eloquently 
made  on  former  occasions  in  this  House. 
But  when  we  talk  of  sincerity,  no  man 
who  heard  them  can  doubt  of  the  sincerity 
of  my  noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Stam- 
ford and  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Wenlock,  who  made  great  sacrifices,  who 
sacrificed  place  and  favour,  to  resist  the 
measures  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  Sir, 
when  the  country  looks  round  and  sees  that 
of  the  forty  placemen,  only  one  in  ten  did 
not  change  their  opinions,  whilst  of  the  re- 
maining 312  Gentlemen,  who  had  not  the 
inducements  of  place,  no  less  than  240  re- 
mained true  to  their  opinions,  they  will 
think  that  there  is  something  more  than 
sincerity  in  this  change  of  opinions  on  the 
part  of  hon.  Members.  Sir,  if  this  mea- 
sure be  carried,  it  will  not  be  carried  as  a 
trophy  of  the  victory  of  any  sound  political 
principle;  it  wiUnot  be  carried  as  the  tro- 
phy of  the  victory  of  any  honest  policy; 
but  it  will  be  carried  as  a  badge  of  the 
treachery  of  Her  Majesty *s  Ministers. 

Mk.  YILLIERS  said,  that  the  noble 
Lord  had  commenced  his  speech  by  an 
assertion  somewhat  presumptuous — that  ho 
and  his  party  hod  a  higher  regard  for  reli- 


gion and  honour  than  the  rest  of  the  House : 
in  both  respects  he  must  dispute  that  title. 
The  noble  Lord  insinuated  that  when  the 
Government  referred  the  recent  improve- 
ment of  the  people  to  the  cheapness  of 
food,  they  forgot  that  this  cheapness  was 
to  be  traced  to  the  bounty  of  Providence — 
an  influence  which  he  said  the  MinlBtera 
had  been  much  disposed  of  late  to  forget. 
He  (Mr.  ViUiers)  considered,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  this  disregard  of  the  bounty  of 
Providence  was  directly  chargeable  upon 
the  noble  Lord  and  his  party.  It  was  the 
bounty  of  Heaven,  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  with  which  Gentlemen  opposite 
were  always  warring.  The  noble  Lord 
says,  that  he  is  glad  when  cheapness  comes 
from  abundance  in  this  country,  and  ad- 
mits the  blessing  it  confers  on  the  people. 
But  the  noble  Lord  knows  nothing  of  the 
history  of  his  subject,  or  the  objects  of  his 
party,  if  he  believes  that  such  was,  or  had 
ever  been,  their  view  of  cheapness  and 
plenty.  The  law  was  passsd  to  prevent 
cheapness;  and  whenever  It  failed  in  its 
object,  his  party  had  never  omitted  to  com- 
plain of  it  as  an  evil.  Let  the  noble  Lord 
ask  the  hon.  Member  for  Somerstshire  if 
he  could  deny  this?  The  hon.  Member 
for  Somersetshire  had,  but  without  refer- 
ence to  its  cause,  distinctly  and  often  com- 
plained of  the  fact  of  cheap  food,  though 
he  never  had  attempted  to  deny  the  bless- 
ing it  was  of  to  the  people.  It  was  then 
of  the  bounty  of  Providence  that  they  com- 

?lained;  and  what  was  it  that  the  noble 
lord  had  been  doing  himself  for  so  many 
weeks  past,  but  complain  of  the  abun- 
dance of  other  countries  which,  by  free  trade, 
might  be  made  accessible  to  the  people  of 
this  country  ?  But  was  abundance  abroad 
not  equally  the  bounty  of  Providence  as 
the  abundance  at  home  ?  And  when  the 
Ministers  had  proposed  a  measure  giving 
the  people  access  to  it,  and  the  noble  Lord 
tried  to  defeat  that  measure,  were  they  or 
the  noble  Lord  with  most  justice  chargeable 
with  indifierence  to  the  gifts  of  Providence  ? 
It  was  precisely  to  enable  the  peoplo  to 
enjoy  these  blessings  that  we  had  been 
labouring  so  long;  and  when  the  hon. 
Member  for  Shrewsbury  said  that  they  had 
abandoned  all  their  leading  positions,  one 
of  which  was  to  make  the  necessaries  of 
life  abundant,  which  he  calls  the  cry  of 
"  cheap  bread,'*  he  (Mr.  Villiers)  told  him 
that  there  was  no  foundation  for  such  a 
statement ;  and  he  reflected  upon  it  with 
satisfaction  that,  during  the  annual  discus- 
sion which  for  nine  years  past  had  taken 
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place  on  this  question,  there  was  no  fact»  no 
argument,  no  opinion  that  he  had  eyer  stated 
in  support  of  the  question  that  was  not  now 
recognised  as  true,  or  that  he  had  reason  to 
retract.  They  had  heen  admitted  to  he  sound 
hy  the  measure  itself  hef ore  the  House,  and 
the  arguments  hy  which  it  had  heen  sup- 
ported; hut  ahove  all,  hy  their  haying,  dur- 
ing the  long  and  dreary  dehates  of  this  Ses- 
sion, receiyed  no  answer  or  refutation  from 
the  Gentlemen  opposite.  It  had  heen 
shown  how  the  law  had  failed  in  all  its 
pretences  of  adyantage,  and  how  it  had 
verified  every  prediction  of  mischief  which 
would  follow  from  it.  Gentlemen  opposite 
could  have  no  hotter  proof  of  their  failure 
than  the  fact  that  the  more  they  had  spo- 
ken the  more  time  they  had  wasted,  the 
more  they  had  alienated  their  partisans  from 
them;  and  while  there  was  no  yestige  of 
panic  or  alarm  at  the  measiu*e  out  of  doors, 
there  was  as  little  interest  taken  in  their 
proceedings  against  it  within  the  House. 
There  was  one  circumstance  elicited  during 
the  dehate  that  had  shown  the  hollowness 
of  all  that  had  been  said  in  favour  of  the 
law,  and  of  the  little  reliance  to  he  placed 
on  it  hy  its  friends.  He  meant  the  admis« 
sion  that  every  party  in  the  House  would 
have  heen  willing,  upon  the  apprehended 
deficiency  of  food  last  October,  to  susi)end 
the  Com  Law,  and  to  have  considered  that 
the  cure  for  scarcity  was  to  abolish  the  pro- 
tection to  agriculture — the  law  which  was 
to  produce  plenty,  and  to  save  the  country 
from  scarcity,  i  es !  the  whole  House,  it 
seems,  deemed  the  remedy  for  a  deficiency 
of  food,  was  to  abolish  the  Com  Law.  He 
thought  this  was  a  most  instmctiye  circum- 
stance, and  could  not  be  repeated  too  often, 
to  show  the  value  of  protection  ;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  he  asked  how  this  was  to  be 
justified  to  the  farmers,  who  were  promised 
protection  against  foreign  competition! 
They  were  told  that  they  could  be  pro- 
tected consistently  with  the  welfare  of  the 
community,  and  that  they  might  rely  upon 
its  continuance.  But  how  was  it  more  just 
to  them  to  suspend  the  law  than  to  repeal  it 
entirely  ?  They  are  of  course  less  prepared 
for  it  just  after  the  haryest  than  at  any 
other  time  ;  and  if  any  loss  was  to  follow 
from  it,  it  would  have  been  the  fanners 
alone,  and  no  one  else,  at  that  time,  that 
would  haye  felt  it.  Again,  if  this  was  the 
proper  remedy  last  year,  who  can  say  it  will 
not  be  equally  required  this  year  ?  And  if 
the  farmer  must  bo  subject  in  future  to  this 
suspension  of  the  law,  where  was  the  worth 
of  protection  to  him  ?    But  he  asked  at- 


tention to  the  fact  that  thb  was  the  reme- 
dy proposed  when  famine  was  expected. 
Now  what  was  meant  by  famine?  It  only 
meant,  in  reality,  that  food  would  become 
comparatively  scarce,  and  less  accessible 
to  a  greater  number  of  people  than  be- 
fore ;  but  for  this  evil  every  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons  conside^sd  in  last 
October  that  the  remedy  was  to  suspend 
the  Com  Law!  There  was  no  doubt, 
then,  that  this  would  meet  the  evils  of  a 
scarcity  of  food,  and  prevent  the  people 
from  starving,  or  resorting  to  coarser 
food;  but  if  this  is  the  remedy  for  food 
being  too  dear  for  a  few  more  people  than 
usual,  why,  he  asked,  was  it  not  the 
remedy  for  the  millions  who  are  usually 
deprived  of  good  and  wholesome  food  on 
account  of  its  deamess?  It  was  appre- 
hended from  a  scarcity  in  England,  that 
perhaps  one  or  two  miUion  would  find  it 
difficult  to  get  good  food;  but  that  is  ha- 
bitually the  case  in  Ireland.  Why  is  not 
the  remedy  then  which  is  good  in  this  case 
for  England  to  be  deemed  also  good  for  Ire- 
land, suffering  as  she  does  habitually  from 
the  same  malady  ?  When  the  Government, 
then,  sees  that  we  haye  to  expect  periodical 
scarcity  in  this  country,  and  as  the  people 
increase,  that  we  have  to  expect  we  shall 
be  obliged  constantly  to  suspend  the  Com 
Law,  what  is  it  but  wisdom  and  justice  to 
all  concemed,  to  remove  altogether  the 
barrier  to  a  regular  and  plentiful  supply, 
and  dissipate  the  delusion  under  which 
those  who  depend  on  its  continuance  have 
ever  been  placed  ?  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  he  considered  the  Ministerial  mea- 
sure an  honest  one,  founded  on  all  the  eyi- 
deuce  and  experience  which  this  country 
has  had  offered  of  its  necessity,  and  one 
which  promises  nothing  but  advantage  to 
the  people.  It  was  honestly  intended ;  and 
Ministers  have  therefore  had  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  argue  and  defend  it 
honestly,  which  they  have  done.  Had  it 
been  founded  on  the  notion  that  a  tax  or 
toll  of  ten  or  twenty  per  cent  upon  the 
entry  of  an  article  into  this  country  could 
be  imposed,  without  raising  its  cost  to  the 
consumer,  or  had  it  giyen  any  sanction  to 
the  fancy  that  a  fixed  impediment  to  com- 
merce would  not  limit  the  supply  because 
that  impediment  was  fixed,  and  not  fluctu- 
ating—or  had  it  proceeded  on  the  prin- 
ciple  that  food  could  be  wisely  taxed  for 
reyenue  in  this  country,  after  the  ex- 
perience they  had  that  whatever  raised 
the  price  of  food  impairs  the  other  sources 
of  revenue,  it  would  have  been  deemed  « 
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fraudulent  and  delusiyo  measure,  and  would 
have  failed  to  obtain  the  requisite  support 
for  its  success.  The  measure  has,  how- 
ever, wisely  recognised  the  failure  of  the 
experiment  of  having  a  Com  Law  at  all  in 
this  countiy,  and  provided  for  its  total 
abolition.  The  country  was  therefore  un- 
der a  deep  obligation  to  the  Government 
for  the  measure ;  and  if  there  was  any- 
thing that  could  enhance  that  obligation, 
it  was  the  spirit,  ability,  and  firmness 
with  which  it  had  been  supported  ;  and 
now  he  asked  those  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site to  pause  before  they  proclaimed  them- 
selves to  the  country,  and  transmitted  their 
names  to  posterity,  as  having  to  the  last 
endeavoured  to  withhold  from  the  people 
the  unquestionable  right,  the  undoubted 
privilege  and  great  advantage,  of  carrying 
the  fruits  of  their  industry  to  the  highest 
market,  and  of  allowing  them  the  freest 
access  to  the  bounties  which  Providence, 
through  the  industry  of  other  nations,  had 
provided  for  them.  Let  them  reflect  before 
they  vote,  that  the  law  of  which  they  are 
so  tenacious  has  been  discredited  by  all 
experience,  denounced  by  every  intelligent 
authority,  and  has,  upon  facts  undisputed, 
because  they  are  indisputable,  been  shown 
to  have  brought  upon  the  poorest  of  our 
fellow  creatures  as  much  misery,  affliction, 
destitution,  and  crime  as  was  ever  produced 
by  any  pestilence  or  calamity  with  which 
the  country  was  visited.  Let  them  pause 
then,  he  said,  before  they  offer  to  the 
country  and  posterity  no  other  or  better 
testimony  of  their  effoi*ts  in  public  life  than 
that  of  endeavouring  to  withhold  from 
them  a  great  advantage,  and  to  perpetuate 
on  the  poor  an  enormous  wrong. 

On  the  Question,  that  the  word  "  now  " 
stand  part  of  the  Question,  the  House 
divided:— Ayes  327;  Noes  229:  Ma- 
jority 98. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Acheson,  Visct. 
Acland,  T.  D. 
A'Court,  Capt. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Ainsworth,  P. 
Aldam,  W. 
Anson,  hon.  Col. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Arundel  and  Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Baillie,  Col. 
Bainc,  W. 
Bannemian,  A. 
Barclay,  D. 
Barkly,  H. 
Baring,rt.  hon.  F.T. 


Baring,  rt.  hon.  W.  B. 
Barnard,  £.  G. 
Barron,  Sir  II.  W. 
Beckett,  W. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Bcnbow,  J. 
Berkeley,  hon.  C. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Berkeley,  hon.  U.  F. 
Bernal,  R. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 
Bodkin,  W.  H. 
Botfield,  B. 
Bouverie,  hon.  E.  P, 
Bowes,  J. 


Bowles,  Adm. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Boyd,  J. 
Bridgeman  R. 
Bright,  J. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Browne,  R.  D. 
Browne,  hon.  W. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Buckley,  E. 
Bulkeley,  SirR.  B.W. 
BuUer,  C. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Butler,  hon.  Col. 
Butler,  P.  S. 
Byng,  G. 

Byng,  rt.  hon.  G.  S. 
Cardwell,  E. 
Carew,  hon.  R.  S. 
Carnegie,  hon.  Capt. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C.  C. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  H. 
Chapman,  B. 
Chichester,  Lord  J.  L. 
Christie,  W.D. 
CUy,  Sir  W. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Clive,  hon.  R.  H. 
Cobden,  R. 

Cockbum,  rt.  hn.  Sir  G. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Collett,  J. 
Collins,  W. 
Copeland,  Aid. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Cripps,  W. 
Currie,  R. 
Curteis,  H.  B. 
Dalmeny,  Lord 
Dalrymple,  Capt. 
Darner,  hon.  Col. 
Dashwood,  G.  H. 
Dcnison,  J.  E. 
Dennistoun,  J. 
D'Eyncourt,rt.hn.  C.T. 
Dickinson,  F.  H. 
Divett,  E. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Douro,  Marq.  of 
Drummond,  H.  H. 
Duff,  J. 

Dugdale,  W.  S. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncan,  Visct. 
Duncan,  G. 
Duncannon,  Visct. 
Duncombc,T. 
Dundos,  F." 
Dundas,  D. 
Dundas,  hon.  J.  C. 
Easthope,  Sir  J, 
Eastnor,  Visct. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
EUice,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Elphinstone,  Sir  H. 
Escott,  B. 
Esmonde,  Sir  T. 
Estoourt,  T.  G.B. 


Etwall,  R. 
Evans,  Sir  Do  Lacy 
Evans,  W. 
Ewart,  W. 
Feilden,  W. 
Fielden,  J. 
Ferguson,  Col. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Fitzroy,  hon.  II. 
Fitzroy,  Lord  C. 
Fitzwilliam,  hon.  G.  W- 
Fleetwood,  Sir  P.  H. 
Flower,  Sir  J. 
Forster,  M. 
Fox,  C.  R. 
Gibson,  T.  M. 
Gill,  T. 
Gisbome,  T. 
Glynne,SirS.  R. 
Godson,  R. 
Gore,  M. 
Gore,  hon.  R. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Granger,  T.  C. 
Greene,  T. 
Gregory,  W.  II. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grimsditch,  T. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Guest,  Sir  J. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 

Hallyburton.LordJ.F.G, 
Hamilton,  W.  G. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Ilanmcr,  Sir  J. 
Hastie,  A. 

llatton,  Capt.  Villiers 
Ilawes,  B. 
Hay,  Sir  A.  L. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Hoathcoat,  J. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Heron,  Sir  R. 
Hervcy,  Lord  A. 
Hill.  Lord  M. 
Ilindley,  C. 

Hobhottse,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Hogg,  J.  W. 
Ilollond,  R. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Horsman,  E. 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Howard,  hon.  J.  K. 
Howard,  hon.  E.  G.  G. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Howard,  Sir  R. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Hume,  J. 
Himiphery,  Aid. 
llutt,  W. 
James,  W. 
James,  Sir  W.  C, 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jervis,  J, 
Jocelyn,  Visct. 
Johnson,  Gen. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Johnstone,  H. 
KeUy,  Sir  F. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H, 
Lambton,  H. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
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Lasoelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Layard,  Capt. 
Leader,  J.  T. 
Legh,  G.  C. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lindsay,  hon.  Capt. 
Loch,  J. 
Lockhart,  A.  £. 
Lyall,  G. 

Macaulay,  rt.  hon.  T.  B. 
Mackinnon,  VT.  A. 
McCarthy,  A. 
M'Donnoll,  J.  M. 
M'Geachy,  F.  A. 
M'Neill,  D. 
M*Taggart,  SirJ. 
Mahon,  Visct. 
Mainwaring,  T. 
Maitland,  T. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Marjoribanks,  S. 
Marshall,  W. 
Marsland,  H. 
Martin,  J. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Masterman,  J. 
Matheson,  J. 
Meynell,  Capt. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Milton,  Visct. 
Mitcalfe,  H. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Mo&tt,  G. 
Molc8Worth,SirW. 
Morpeth,  Visct. 
Morris,  D. 
Morison,  Gen. 
Morrison,  J. 
Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
Munti,  G.  F. 
Napier,  Sir  0. 
Neville,  R. 
Newry,  Visct. 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
Northland,  Visct. 
O'Connoll,  D. 
O'Connoll,  M.  J. 
O'Connell,  J. 
0' Conor  Don 

Ogle,  s.  c.  n. 

Ord,  W. 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Paget,  Col. 
Paget,  Lord  W. 
J'agot,  liord  A. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Parker.  J. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Patttson,  J. 
Pcchell,  Capt. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Pct'l,  J. 

Pcndarves,  E.  W.  W. 
Pennant,  hon.  Col. 
Philips,  G.  R. 
Philipps.  SirR.B.  P. 
Phillpotts,  J. 
I'igot,  rt.  hon.  D. 
Plumridge,  Capt. 
PolhlU.  F. 

Ponsonby.hon.  C,F.A.C. 
PowoU,  C. 


Protheroe,  E. 
Pulsford,R. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Reid,  Sir  J.  R. 
Reid,  Col. 
Ricardo,  J.  L. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Rich,  H. 
Roebuck,  J.  A. 
Romilly,  J. 
Ross,  D.  R. 
Rumbold,  C.  E. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
RusseU,  Lord  E. 
Russell,  J.  D.  W. 
Rutherfurd,  A. 
Sandon,  Visct. 
Scott,  R. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Seymour,  Sir  H.  B. 
Smith,  B. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Smythc,  hon.  G. 
Smollett,  A. 
Somers,  J.  P. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Somerton,  Visct. 
Somerville,  Sir  W.  M. 
Stansfleld,  W.  R.  C. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Staunton,  Sir  G.  T. 
Stewart,  P.  M. 
Stewart,  J. 
Stuart,  Ix)rd  J. 
Stuart,  II. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Strutt,  E. 
Sutton,  hon.  H.  M. 
Tancred,  II.  W. 
Thesigcr,  Sir  F. 
Thomely,  T. 
Tollemacho,  hon.  F.  J. 
Toniline,  G. 
Towneley,  J. 
Traill,  G. 
Trolawny,  J.  S. 
Trench,  Sir  F.  W. 
Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 
Tufnell,  II. 
Turner.  E. 
Vane,  I^ord  II. 
Vernon,  G.  II. 
Villiors,  hon.  C. 
Villiers,  Visct. 
Vivian,  J.  II. 
Vivian,  hon.  Capt. 
Wftkley.  T. 
Walker,  R. 
Wall.  C.  B. 
Warburton,  II, 
Ward.  n.  G. 
Watson.  W.  II. 
Wawn.  J.  T. 
Wcllesley.  Lord  C. 
Wilde,  Sir  T. 
Williams,  W. 
Wilshere.  W. 
Winnington,  Sir  T.  E. 
Wood.  (?. 
Wood,  Col. 
Wood.  Col.  T. 


Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wynn.rt.hn.C.  W.  W. 
Wyse.  T. 
Yorke,  H.  R. 


Toung,  J. 
Baring,  II.  B. 


IfUto/tAeNoEs. 


Ackers,  J. 
Adare,  Visot. 
Addcrley,  C.  B. 
Alexander,  N. 
Alford,  Visct. 
AUix.  J.  P. 
Antrobtts,  E. 
Arbuthnott,  hon.  H. 
Archbold,  R. 
Archdall,  Capt.  M. 
Arkwriffht,  G. 
AstcU,  W. 
Austen,  Col* 
Bagge,  W. 
Bagot,  hon.  W. 
BaUey,  J. 
Bailey,  J.,  jttti. 
BaiUie,  W. 
Balfour,  J.  M. 
Bankes,  G. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Baskerville,  T.  B.  M. 
Bell,M. 
BeU,  J. 
Benett,  J. 
Bcnnet,  P. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Bentinok,  Lord  H. 
BUckbume,  J.  I. 
BUckstone,  W.  S. 
Blakemore,  R. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Borthwick,  P. 
Bradshaw,  J. 
Brmmston,  T.  W. 
Brisco,  M. 
Broadley,  II. 
Broadwood.  II. 
Brooke,  Lord 
Brownrigge,  J.  S. 
Bnien.  Col. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Bullcr.  Sir  J.  Y. 
BurrcU.SirC.  N. 
Burroughes.  II  N. 
Campbell.  Sir  II. 
Carcw.  W.  II.  P. 
Cayley.  E.  S. 
Cluindos,  Marq.  of 
Chapman.  A. 
Chelsea.  Visct. 
Cholmondeley.  hon.  U. 
Christopher.  R.  A. 
Churchill.  Lord  A.  S. 
Chute,  W.  L.  W. 
Claj-ton,  R.  R. 
Cliaon.J.T. 
Clive,  Visct. 
(^odrington.  Sir  W. 
Cole.  hon.  II   A* 
CoUrtt.  W.  R. 
Colquhouo,  J.  C. 
Compton,  H.  C. 
ConoUy,  Col. 
Courtonay,  Lord 
Cretswell,  B. 


DaTies,  D.  A.  S. 
Deedes,  W. 
Dcnison,  W.  J. 
Denison,  E.  B. 
Dick,  Q. 
DisraeU,  B. 
Dodd,  G. 
Douglas,  Sir  II. 
Douglas.  J.  D.  S. 
Dowdeswell,  W. 
Drax,J.  S.  W. 
Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.  B. 
Dunoombe,  hon.  A. 
Duncombe,  hoo.  O. 
East.  J.  B. 
Eaton,  R.  J. 
Egerton,  Sir  P« 
Emlyti,  Viflot. 
Entwisle,  W. 
Famham,  E.  B. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Ferrand,  W.  B. 
Filmer,  Sir  £. 
Finoh,  G. 

Fitzmaurice,  hoo.  W. 
Floycr,  J. 
Forbes,  W. 

Forester,  hob.  G.  C.  W. 
Forman,  T.  S. 
Fox,  8.  L. 
Frewcn,  C.  H. 
Fuller.  A.  E. 
Gardner,  J.  D. 
Gaskell.  J.  M. 
Gladstone,  Capt. 
Gooch.  £.  S. 
Gordon,  hon.  Capt. 
Gore.  W.  O. 
Gore.  W.  R,  O. 
Goring.  C. 
Granby,  Marq.  of 
Grogan,  E. 
Hale.  R.  B. 
Ilalford.  Sir  II. 
lUU.  Col. 
Ilalsey.  T.  P. 
Ilamilton.  J.  H. 
Hamilton,  (r.  A. 
ILircourt,  G.  G. 
Harris,  hoo.  Capt. 
Hcatheotc.G.J. 
Heatbcotc,  SirW. 
Ilcneage,  G.  U.  W. 
Ileneage.  E. 
Henley.  J.  W. 
llildyard.  T.  B.  T. 
Hill.  Lord  E. 
Ilinde,  J.  IL 
Ilodgiton,  F. 
Holrars.  hon.  W.  A. 
Hope.  Sir  J. 
Hope.  A. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Houldswortb,  T. 
HttdsoB,  G. 
Hurst,  R.  U. 
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Hussey,  T. 
Ingestre,  Yisot. 
IngUs,  Sir  R.  H. 
IrtoD,  S. 

Jollifiij,  SirW.  G.  H. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Kemble,  U. 
Kerrison,  Sir  £. 
Knight.  F.  W. 
Knightley,  Sir  C. 
Laacelles,  hon.  E. 
Law,  hon.  C.  £. 
Lawson,  A, 
Lefrof ,  A. 

I/onnox,  Lord  G.  H.  G. 
LiddeU,  hon.  H.  T. 
Lookhart,W. 
Long,W. 
Lopes,  Sir  R. 
Lowthor,  Sir  J.  H. 
Lowther,  hon.  Col. 
Lygon,  hon.  Cren. 
Mackettde,  T. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
March,  Earl  of 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P« 
Mildmay,  H.  St.  J. 
Miles,  P.  Wt  S. 
MUes,  W. 
Morgan,  0. 
Morgan,  C. 
Mundy,  E.  M. 
Neeld,J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Newport,  Visct. 
Norreys,  Lord 
O'Brien,  A.  S« 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Pakington,  J.  S, 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmer,  G. 
Pigot,  Sir  R. 
Plumptro,  J.  P. 
i?ollinffton,  Visct. 
Powoll,  C. 
Raahleigh,  W. 


Rcndlesham,  Lord 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Richards,  R. 
Rolleston,  Col. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Round,  J. 
Russell,  C. 
Ryder,  hon.  G.  D. 
Sanderson,  R. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Shaw,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Shirley,  £.  J. 
Shirley,  £.  P. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smith,  A. 
Smith,  Sir  H. 
Sotheron,  T.  U.  S. 
Spooner,  R. 
Spry,  Sir  S.  T. 
Stanley,  £. 
Stuart,  J. 
Taylor,  E. 
Taylor,  J.  A. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Thornhill,  G. 
Tollemache,  J. 
Tower,  0. 
TreTor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Trollope,  Sir  J. 
Trotter,  J. 
Tumor,  0. 
Tyrrell,  Slr;j.  Ti 
Vomer,  Col. 
ViTiAn,J.E. 
Vyse,  R.n.R.  H. 
Vyvyan,  Sir  R.  R. 
Waddlngton,  H.  S. 
Walpole,S.  U. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
WiUiams.  T.  P. 
"Wodehouse,  E. 
Worcester,  Marq.  of 
Worsley,  Lord 
Wyndham,  J.  H.  C. 
Torke,  hon.  E.  T. 

TILLERS. 

Bcrcsford,  Major 
Newdcgate,  C.  N. 


Paired  off  {Non-Official). 


IfOIS. 

Price,  R. 
Lindsay,  U. 
Bruce,  C.  C. 
Brooke,  Sir  A. 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 
Bunbury,  T. 
Baraeby,  J. 
FfoUiott,  J. 
Du  Pre,  G.  C. 
Bateson,  T. 
Attwood,  M. 
Wynn,  Sir  W. 
Hepbum,  Sir  T. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Sheridan,  R. 
Maclean,  D. 
Hampden,  R. 
Bruges,  L. 
Baring,  T. 
Acton,  Col. 


▲TXS. 

ElUs.  w.; 

Listowel,  Lord 
Maule,  F. 
Grattan,  H. 
O'Brien,  0. 
OTerraU,  M. 
Fitzgerald,  R. 
White,  S. 
Ellice,  E.,  jun. 
Kirk,  P. 

Wortley,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Oswald,  A. 
Blake,  Sir  V. 
Philips,  M. 
Langton,  G. 
Whitmore,  T. 
Praed,W. 
BaiUie,  H. 
Egerton,  Lord  F. 
Macnamara,  Major 


{Third  Nigla). 
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Berkeley,  hon.  G.  F. 
Bodkin,  J.  S. 
BuUer,  £. 
CaUaghan,  D. 
Clements,  Lord 
CorbaUy,  M.  E. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
French,  F, 
Hoskins,  K. 
Howard,  hoDi  Capt. 
Kelly,  J. 
Maher,  N. 
Martin,  T.  B. 
O'Brien,  T. 
O'Brien,  J. 
O'Brien,  W.  S. 
O'Connell,  M. 


Osborne,  Capt.  B. 
Power,  J. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Pryse,  P. 
Redington,  T.  N. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Shcil,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Shelbume,  Earl  of 
Sheridan,  R.  B. 
Standish,  0. 
Stanley,  hon.  W.O. 
Stuart,  W.  V. 
Talbot,  0.  R.  M. 
Tuite,  H.  M. 
Wemyss,  Capt. 
Westenra,  hon.  Col.  J.C. 
White,  H. 


Absent — Noes, 


Acland,  Sit-  T.  D. 
Ashley,  hon.  H. 
Attwood,  J. 
BalUie,  H.  J. 
Baldwin,  C.  B. 
Bernard,  Lord 
Castlereagh,  Visct. 
Colvile,  C.  R. 
Coote,  Sir  C.  H. 
Egerton.  Lord  F. 
Hamilton,  C.  J.  B. 
Hardy,  J. 
Hayei,  Sir  E. 
Hornby,  J. 
Hussey,  A. 


Ker,  D.  S. 
Kirk,  P. 
Leslie,  C.  P. 
Lindsay,  H.  U. 
Marton,  G. 
NichoU,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Oswald,  A. 
Praed,W.T. 
Price,  R. 
Pusey,  P. 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 
Welby,  G.  E. 
Whitmore,  T,  C. 
Wortley,  hon.  J.  S. 
Wyndham,  Col.  C. 


Main  QueBiion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  Third  Time  and  passed. 

Mr.  E.  YORKE  was  understood  to  say, 
that,  before  the  Bill  passed,  he  was  de- 
sirous of  making  a  few  remarks.  [**  Oh, 
oh  I  **  "  Order,  order  !  "  and  great  con- 
fusion,] 

Mb.  speaker  :  I  had  already  put 
the  question  that  **  the  Bill  do  pass'*  be- 
fore the  hon.  Member  rose.  The  Bill  is 
now  passed. 

Mr.  E.  YORKE  trusted  the  House 
would  permit  him  to  state  the  objections 
he  entertained  to  the  title  which  had  been 
given  to  this  Bill.  ["  Oh !  '*  "  Order !  " 
and  great  confusion,]  He  begged  to  move 
that  the  House  do  amoum.  What  did  this 
Bill  profess  to  do  ?  ["Question!**]  To 
displace  the  labour  of  our  own  hard-worked 
countrymen  in  order  to  give  employment 
to  foreign  serfs.  He  thought  the  Bill 
ought  to  be  called  the  Foreign  Lands  Im- 
provement Bill.  Fraudulent  things  and 
suspicious  persons  often  had  aliases,  and 
he  thought  the  measure  ought  also  to 
be  called  the  Ministerial  Mutability  and 
Consolidation  Bill.  He  was  sorry  he  was 
not  able  to  catch  the  Speaker's  eye  before 
the  division,  or  he  should  have  moved  that 
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the  Bill  be  entitled  "  The  Foreign  Xands 
Improyement  Bill."      The  hon.   Member 
concluded  bj  withdrawing  his  Motion  for 
adjournment. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  Four 
o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Monday,  May  18,  1846. 

Mf  Kera.]    PoBuc  Biixs^-1*-  Cora  ImportsOoD. 

t^  Election  Nodesi  (IvBlaiid). 

PsriTiONS  PaBsufTBD.  Bj  the  Biihop  of  Loodoo,  fraoi 
Ounbrklge,  sad  other  plaon.for  the  Better  Obeenranee  of 
the  Ssbbsth,  and  far  the  Preveotkn  of  the  Sale  of  lalaii. 
eating  Uquoit  on  that  Day.— By  Eari  Fttawilliam,  aod 
several  other  noble  Lords,  from  an  immense  aiiaber  of 
places,  agaiut  the  Chsiitable  Tnisti  BiU. 

CORN  IMPORTATION  BILL. 

The  Duke  of  WELLINGTON  moved 
that  the  Com  Importation  Bill  he  read  a 
First  Time. 

The  DcKE  of  RICHMOND  :  My  Lords, 
it  is  not  mj  intention  on  the  present  occa- 
sion to  go  into  the  whole  merits  of  the 
question  hefore  jour  Lordships,  nor  to  di- 
late upon  the  danger  to  he  apprehended 
to  the  country  from  a  repeal  of  the  present 
Com  Law ;  hut.  my  Lords,  I  cannot  per- 
mit the  Bill  to  he  read  even  a  first  time 
without  entering  my  protest  agiunst  it,  and 
making  a  few  ohservations  upon  its  prin- 
ciple. My  Lords,  I  contend  that  Sir  R. 
Peel  was  not  warranted  in  proposing  this 
measure,  nor  justified  hy  the  exigency  he 
assumed  in  ahandoning,  as  he  has  done, 
all  protection  to  British  industry;  he  who 
had  advocated  so  eloquently  and  so  un- 
answerahly,  as  regards  argument,  for  so 
many  years,  and  who,  moreover,  with  a 
largo  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  returned  in  1 841  to  support  that  ad- 
vocacy. My  Lords,  I  helievc  it  to  he  a 
thing  impossible  that  the  measure  can  bo 
laid  upon  the  Table  of  your  Lordships* 
House,  without  the  violation  of  promises 
and  the  breaking  of  pledges.  I,  for  one, 
my  Lords,  am  very  sorry  to  see,  at  the 
present  day,  that  a  great  distinction  is  at- 
tempted to  be  drawn  between  public  honour 
and  private  honour.  Sir  R.  Peel  is  a  man 
who  bears  a  most  unexceptionable  cliaracter 
in  private  life — he  is  a  man  whose  word  is 
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his  bond  at  Tamworth  ;  but,  nevertheless, 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  withdraw,  at  the 
very  doors  of  the  House  of  Commons,  from 
an  agreement  proposed  by  himself,  and 
imwillingly  acquiesced  in  by  the  agricul- 
tural party  in  1841.  He  tlu'ows  over  his 
former  principles,  he  repudiates  his  former 
speeches,  and  he  refutes  with  a  negative 
all  his  own  former  arguments  in  favour  of 

Protection.  Not  content  with  this,  Sir  R. 
*eel  not  only  yields  to  the  clamour  of  his 
opponents,  but  turns  round  and  joins  them, 
abandoning  his  friends,  through  whose 
means  he  came  into  power,  and  giving  his 
assistance  to  the  Leaguers  against  those 
who  had  previously  supported  him,  their 
only  fault  being,  as  I  stated,  my  Lords, 
placing  too  great  a  reliance  upon  the  sta- 
bility of  his  principles,  and  reposing  too 
generous  a  confidence  in  the  consistency 
of  his  public  character.  Putting  aside, 
my  Lords,  however,  the  danger  which  this 
Bill  will  bring  about — and  that  it  will 
bring  about  a  vast  amount  of  danger  to  the 
institutions  of  the  country  1  see  no  cause 
to  doubt — ^putting  that  aside,  my  Lords,  I 
ask  your  Lordships  if  such  conduct  is  to  be 
pursued  by  a  statesman,  and  the  leader  of 
a  great  party  in  the  State,  how  can  you 
retain  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  this 
country  in  any  Government — a  confidence, 
my  Lords,  which  1  hesitate  not  to  say  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  well-being  of 
this  great  country  in  the  trying  times  that 
are  approaching — and  we  know  not  how 
soon  they  may  come?  If  the  public  at 
large  can  repose  no  confidence  in  public 
men,  which  will  be  the  result  of  this  mea- 
sure, how  can  you,  my  Lords,  hope  to  se- 
cure good  government  in  this  country,  and 
anticipate  and  prevent  that  anarchy  and 
confusion  which  are  now  so  rife  in  the  land  ? 
My  Lords,  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  harshly 
of  any  man,  and  I  disdain  to  impute  mo- 
tives in  political  matters  ;  but  at  tibe  same 
time,  my  Lords,  I  must  give  expression  to 
my  deep  regret  at  the  events  that  have 
occurred  in  this  country  since  last  Novem- 
ber. My  Lords,  Sir  R.  Peel  had  one 
straightforward  course  to  pursue,  but  he 
did  not  pursue  it.  Instead  of  throwing  up 
office,  his  course  should  have  been  to  re- 
commend to  his  Sovereign  to  dissolve  Par- 
liament, and  appeal  to  the  sense  of  the  coun- 
try upon  the  question  at  issue.  As  it  is,  the 
people  of  this  country  have  had  no  voice  in 
these  great  changes  which  he  proposes.  He 
should  have  gone  to  the  country,  my  Lords, 
upon  this  question,  and  have  asked  eveiy 
city,  every  borough,  and  every  county  in 


this  great  Empire,  whether  they  had 
changed  their  sentiments  on  the  subject, 
either  because  of  some  disease  in  the  po- 
tato crop  of  the  season,  or  for  some  sup- 
posed large  collection  of  money  made  by 
the  Anti-Com-Law  League  ?  My  Lords, 
he  should  have  gone  to  the  country,  and 
should,  in  doing  so,  have  asked  the  con- 
stituencies to  release  him  and  his  servile 
followers  from  those  engagements  which 
led  to  their  accession  to  power,  and  the  over- 
throw of  the  Government  which  preceded 
them.  My  Lords,  we  have  a  strong  Par- 
liamentary claim  against  the  progress  of 
this  Bill  any  farther  ;  because  it  will  be  in 
your  Lordships'  Remembrance  that  it  was 
described,  on  its  first  introduction  to  the 
public  notice,  as  part  of  a  great  and  com- 
prehensive plan  within  the  contemplation 
of  the  Government.  If  this  description  be 
correct,  I  hold,  my  Lords,  that  we  are  per- 
fectly justified  in  asking  to  see  the  whole 
of  that  plan  laid  upon  the  Table  of  your 
Lordships'  House  before  we  shall  be  called 
upon  to  give  an  opinion  upon  it.  But  my 
noble  Friends  of  the  protection  party  are 
willing  to  waive  that  objection.  We  are 
not  prepared  to  ask  for  anything  which 
would  cause  delay  ;  and  we  are  satisfied, 
therefore,  to  accede  to  the  Motion  which  I 
am  informed  is  to  be  made  this  evening, 
to  fix  the  consideration  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion for  this  day  se'nnight.  We  thus  show 
that  in  the  course  we  take  in  reference  to 
it  we  have  no  factious  motives,  and  that 
we  are  willing  to  waive  all  formal  objec- 
tions. Confiding  in  the  justice  of  our  cause, 
we  only  ask  "  a  fair  field  and  no  favour," 
and  we  believe  that  with  that  fair  field  and 
no  favour  we  shall  be  able  to  convince  your 
Lordships  that  the  arguments  so  ably  and 
eloquently  stated  in  another  place  in  fa- 
vour of  that  cause  —  arguments  of  which 
1  am  bound  to  say  there  has  been  no  at- 
tempt at  contradiction  worth  naming — we 
shall  be  able,  I  trust,  my  Lords,  to  induce 
your  Lordships  to  do  that  which  I  deem 
your  most  paramount  duty — namely,  to 
prevent  rash  legislation  in  consequence  of 
the  clamour  of  interested  individuals,  who, 
better  knowing  the  Prime  Minister,  knew 
how  to  work  upon  his  fears,  for  they  never 
could  persuade  him  that  his  judgment  was 
wrong  until  he  lost  his  head  by  that  feel- 
ing which,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  not  a  com- 
mon one  among  the  natives  of  this  country 
— cowardly  political  fear. 

Lord  BROUGHAM:  I  wish  only  to 
express  my  entire  concurrence  in  the 
course  my  noble  Friend  proposes  to  take. 
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voted  affmnst  reform  ia  the  whole  course 
of  my  life,  and  therefore  the  nohle  and 
learned  Lord's  attack  upon  me  falls  to  the 
ground,  I  repeat  that  I  neyer  voted 
affainst  the  Reform  Bill.  I  voted  for  it* 
My  nohle  and  learned  Friend  will  recollect 
that,  on  the  occasion  to  which  he  refers. 
Parliament  was  dissolved  in  the  midst  of 
a  very  violent  feeling  which  existed  through- 
out the  country;  hut  I  do  not  find  the  ad- 
vocates of  free  trade  cominff  to  this  House 
with  petitions  in  favour  .of  the  measures 
proposed  hy  the  Govermnent.  There  is 
nothing  like  the  agitation  in  favour  of  free 
trade  that  there  was  in  favour  of  reform. 

The  Mabqusss  of  LONDONDERRY 
thought  it  would  he  as  well  if  nohle  Lords 
did  not  allow  themselves  to  ho  carried 
away  hy  personal  feelings  in  discussing  a 
question  of  this  nature.  He  had  occupied 
a  seat  in  their  Lordships'  House  loag 
enough  to  see  many  individuals,  as  well  as 
those  upon  whom  the  nohle  Duke  had 
made  an  attack,  change  their  opinions  on 
public  questions;  and  be  mpst  observe  that 
the  noble  Duke  himself  had  repeatedly 
changed  his  position  in  that  House.  And 
yet  the  noble  Duke  charged  the  Prime 
Minister,  who  had  bad  long  and  mature 
eiperience,  with  changing  £s  opinion  on 
a  question  of  this  nature !  He  (the  Mar* 
quess  of  Londondeny)  was  prepared  to 
give  his  unhesitating  support  to  the  mea- 
sure of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

The  DuKS  of  RICHMOND  :  I  wish  the 
noble  and  gallant  Marquess  would  practise 
what  he  preaches.  The  noble  Marquess 
deprecates  personalities,  and  then  he  makes 
a  violent  personal  attack  upon  me;  but  I 
am  not  surprised  at  it.  I  stated  that  I 
did  not  impute  any  motives  to  Sir  R. 
Peel;  hut  I  was  anxious,  on  this  day,  to 
express  my  opinion  as  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Government,  in  order  that  it  might 
not  be  necessary  for  me  to  do  so  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill.  I  feci  most 
strongly,  and  I  think  I  have  a  right  to 
do  so,  that  a  great  body  of  persons  in 
this  country  have  been  treated  unfairly; 
and  I  determined  not  to  smother  my  opi- 
nion, but  to  state  it  openly,  let  who  might 
object  to  it.  I  took  this  course  because 
I  am  most  anxious  that  nothing  of  a 
personal  nature  should  .take  place  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill.  I  Uiought  it 
more  fair  to  all  parties  to  say  what  I 
wished  to  say  on  the  subject  now. 

The  MARquBsa  of  LONDONDERRY 
said,  he  had  not  intended  to  make  any  per* 
sonal  attack  upon  the  noble  Duke.    He 
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and  my  entire  dissent  from  every  other 
word  he  has  uttered.  Nothing  could  be 
more  fair,  and  candid,  and  open,  and 
manly — ^in  one  word,  in  every  way  more 
filing  and  consistent  with  the  character  and 
conduct  of  my  noble  Friend,  than  the 
course  he  has  taken  in  objecting  to  the 
first  reading  of  a  Bill  sent  up  n'on^  the 
other  House,  apd  in  waiting  to  discuss  the 
measure  fairly  and  fully  on  this  day  se'n- 
night.  But,  my  Lords,  I  enter  in  one  sen- 
tence my  solemn  protest  against  its  being 
said  that  a  statesman  who,  yielding  to  re- 
flection, and  reason,  and  conviction,  con- 
scientiously changes  opinions  which  he 
formerly  entertained,  and  acts  upon  his 
altered  convictions,  has  not  only  committed 
an  act  of  dishonour — an  act  impeaching 
the  integrity  of  his  character,  and  lower- 
ing his  fair  fame  and  name  among  states- 
men; but  that  a  statesman,  placed  in  such 
circumstances,  is  called  upon  to  vindi- 
cate his  honour,  his  integrity,  and  his  mo- 
tives. *'But,"  says  my  noble  Friend, 
"  why  not  dissolve  Parliament,  and  appeal 
to  the  people  ?"  My  Lords,  I  am  guilty,  if 
my  right  hon.  Friend  at  the  hei3  of  the 
Government  deserves  reproach  for  not  dis- 
solving Parliament  on  a  great  question 
like  this;  for  I  was  a  friend  of  the  Reform 
Bill  in  1831,  and  I  never  dreained  of  dis- 
solving Parliament  and  appealing  to  the 
people  till  we  were  defeated  by  the  Parlia- 
ment which  was  then  assembled.  If  that 
Parliament  had  not  been  against  us,  who 
was  wild  enough  to  fancy  that  we  ever 
should  have  dissolved  Parliament  in  the 
spring  of  1831  ?  It  may,  however,  be  said 
that  I  was  always  a  reformer — ^that  I  was 
always  a  supporter  of  Parliamentary  re- 
form, and  that  I  had  not  changed  my  opi- 
nion on  that  question.  But,  my  Lords, 
some  of  my  Colleagues,  some  of  my  most 
esteemed  Colleagues — if  I  mistake  not, 
my  noble  Friend  (the  Duke  of  Richmond) 
himself,  who  now  charges  Sir  Robert  Ped 
with  not  dissolving  Parliament  and  appeal- 
ing to  the  people,  did,  upon  reflection,  ho- 
nestly, conscientiously,  and  without  the 
shadow  of  imputation  resting  upon  them, 
come  round  to  my  great  delight,  to  the  great 
glory  of  themselves,  to  the  great  edification 
of  that  cause,  and  to  the  great  benefit  of  the 
people  of*  this  country,  and  became  advo- 
cates of  reform;  and  they  never  proposed 
a  dissolution,  or  talked  of  a  dissolution,  till 
the  Parliament  then  assembled  was  found 
not  so  fit  as  we  could  have  wished  for  effect- 
ing our  objects. 
The  DuKB  of  RICHMOND:  I  nerer 
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regpetted  that  the  noble  Pule  should  have 
made  a  personal  attack  upon  Sir  {i.  Peel, 
because  their  duty  was  to  consider  the 
}3iU,  and  not  the  changes  in  opinion  of  the 
persons  by  whom  i(  was  proposed.  He 
would  only  say,  that  the  noble  Dul^^e  (thp 
Duke  of  B.iohn)ond)  had  changed  his  opin- 
ions as  often  probably  as  any  pther  person. 
The  Eabl  of  RIPON :  I  am  extremely 
glad  to  hear  that  it  is  the  intention  of  my 
noble  Friend  on  the  cros^  bench  to  conduct 
the  discussion  which  is  to  tak^  place  next 
week  on  this  important  subject  on  princi- 
ples which,  if  adhered  to,  ^riU  command 
the  approbation  of  the  House.  The  noble 
Duke  expressed  a  hope  that  there  would  be 
an  absence  of  all  personalities  on  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  Bill.  I  am  not  sur- 
prised that  my  noble  Friend  has  exhaled 
his  feelings  on  the  present  occasion ;  and  I 
am  particularly  glad  to  hear  that  we  are 
not  likely  to  haye  a  repetition  of  such  an 
attack.  I  am  glad  of  it,  partly,  my 
Lords,  on  my  own  account — but  inuph 
more,  I  can  assure  the  noble  Duke,  on 
accoiMit  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  who  has 
been  the  special  object  of  his  bitter  at- 
tack, I  well  know  the  situation  in  re- 
spect of  this  question  in  which  I  stand. 
I  know  the  representations  which  may  be 
made  ;  I  know  the  censures  which  may  be 
east  upon  me ;  I  know  what  reproaches 
may  be  heaped  upon  me ;  but,  xaj  Lords, 
I  am  prepared  to  meet  them  on  my  own 
part,  and  on  the  part  of  those  of  my  Col- 
leagues with  whom  J  share  the  awful  re- 
sponsibility of  having  introduced  this  mea- 
sure. My  noblp  Friend  has  talked  of  a 
distinction  which,  he  says,  prevails  in  our 
days  between  public  and  private  honour. 
That,  my  Lords,  is  a  distinction  which  I 
do  not  recognise  ;  and  I  should  not  think 
that  I  retained  my  character  privately,  as 
a  man  of  honour,  if  I  could  not  maintain 
my  public  character  in  the  same  way..  I 
beg  to  say  to  my  noble  Friend,  whatever 
threats  he  may  hold  out — 
*'  There  is  no  terror,  Oaisiiu,  in  your  threats, 
For  I  am  arm'd  ao  strong  in  honesty 
That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind, 
Which  I  respect  not." 

Bill  read  1». 

CHARITABLE  TRUSTS  BILL. 

^  The  LORD  CHANCELLOR:  My  Lords, 
in  rising  to  move  the  second  reading  of 
this  Bill,  I  feel  that  I  have  not  a  very  agree- 
able task  before  me.  This  Bill  has  been 
introduced  and  read  a  second  time  in  your 
Lordships'  House  on  two  different  occasions. 
On  eaoh  of  thoso  occasioas  I  ezphiinod  in 


detail  the  principle  on  which  it  was  founded, 
and  the  evils  it  proposed  to  remedy,  and  I 
confess  it  is  no  pleasing  task  to  me  to  go 
over  t)ie  same  ground  again ;  and  it  must 
be  still  l^ss  pleasing  to  your  Lordships  to 
listen  to  me.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
gronnd  of  present  d^^couni^gement.  In 
consequence  of  an  extensive  combination 
thronghout  the  country  against  the  Bill,  I 
cannot  but  feel  that  a  strong  impression 
against  it  has  been  created  in  the  minds  of 
your  Lordships.  I  recollect  that  on  a 
former  occasion,  when  a  similar  subject 
nf  as  debated  before  tho  House  of  Conunons, 
Mr.  Fox  quoted  the  saying — **  Numquam 
magis  lihenter  loquoTf  quam  cum  quod 
Ipquor  auditoribus  di^placet.'*  It  is  far 
from  my  intention  to  merit  that  description. 
I  am  not  of  a  temper  so  pugnacions  as  the 
gentleman  to  whom  that  was  applied ;  but 
I  must  admit  that  I  should  feel  still  greater 
discouragements  than  I  do  feel  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  if  I  yfere  not  disposed  to 
make  great  concessions  to  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  individuals,  to  make  great  al- 
terations and  exceptions  in  the  measure, 
and  if  I  did  not  feel  strong  also  in  the  con- 
viction that,  after  a  due  consideration  of 
its  provisions,  it  will  be  impossible  for  your 
Lordships  to  vote  against  the  second  read* 
ing.  My  Lords,  I  will  not  trouble  your 
Lordships  with  a  detail  of  all  the  circum- 
stanpes  which  have  led  to  the  intVoduction 
of  the  present  measure.  Your  Lordships 
all  recollect  that  a  Commission  was  some 
time  since  issued  at  the  instance  of  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend.  That  Commis- 
sion sat  for  a  long  period.  Jt  made  various 
and  able  reports  on  the  state  of  the  chari- 
ties, and  concluded  its  labours  by  recom- 
mending the  introduction  of  some  legisla- 
tive measure,  providing  more  effectually 
for  the  due  aaministration  of  charitable 
trusts.  Before  the  last  report  of  that  Com- 
mission was  issued,  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  some  of  the  most  able,  intelligent, 
and  active  Members  of  the  House,  for  the 
purpose  of  considermg  the  reports  of  the 
Commission,  and  giving  their  advice  on  the 
subject.  That  Committee  finally  reported, 
after  much  inquiry  and  much  consideration, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  establish  a  perma- 
nent Commission  to  superintend  the  Cha- 
ritable Trusts  of  this  Empire;  and  they  re- 
commended also  that  that  Commission 
should  be  clothed  with  the  authority  of,  and 
have  powers  similar  or  nearly  analogous 
to  those  contained  in,  the  present  Bill.  In 
consequence  of  the  report  of  that  Com- 
miiteei  it  was  pressed  upon  Her  Majesty's 
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Goyemment  by  Members  of  the  OppoBition 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  giying 
effect  to  their  recommendations.  The  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
acceded  to  the  wishes  so  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed, and  requested  me  to  prepare  a 
Bill.  Accordingly  I  introduced  the  Bill 
now  before  the  House  in  the  Session  before 
last.  At  the  request  of  a  right  rey.  Friend 
I  consented  to  allow  it  to  stand  oyer  until 
last  Session,  so  that  ample  time  was  af- 
foi*ded  for  consideration  and  inquiry.  Last 
Session  I  introduced  the  same  measure 
again,  and  the  Bill  was  read  a  second  time, 
on  the  understanding  that  it  would  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee.  It  was  so 
referred.  The  Committee  consisted  of 
several  Prelates,  of  all  the  noble  and  learn- 
ed Lords,  and  of  other  noble  and  distin- 
guished individuals  who  felt  more  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  subject  of  delibera- 
tion. The  Committee  bestowed  the  most 
attentive  consideration  upon  the  Bill.  It 
sat  day  after  day;  several  amendments 
were  suggested,  considered,  and  adopted; 
and  after  a  long  inquiry,  the  Committee 
made  its  report,  approving  of  the  Bill 
as  it  has  been  laid  before  your  Lordships. 
On  the  third  reading  the  Bill  passed  with- 
out opposition,  except  some  dissentient 
opinion  that  was  murmured  against  it  by 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend.  The  Bill 
then  went  down  to  the  other  Houso  of 
Parliament;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
late  period  of  the  Session  at  which  it  was 
brought  into  that  House — that  lateness 
being  the  result  of  the  delay  before  yoiu* 
Lordships'  Committee — it  was  impossible 
to  pass  it  during  the  last  Session.  My 
Lords,  I  have  this  year  thought  it  my 
duty  again  to  lay  this  Bill  upon  your  Table; 
and  after  it  has  once  passed  your  House 
with  BO  little  objection,  with,  I  may  say, 
such  general  sanction  and  concurrence  of 
opinion,  I  own  that  it  is  with  no  little  sur- 
prise that  I  hear  of  the  extensive  combi- 
nation which  has  been  raised  agiunst  the 
Bill,  with  the  view  of  defeating  it  at  its 
present  stage.  My  Lords,  I  have  thought 
it  my  duty  to  give  your  Lordships  this 
short  history  of  the  Bill  in  a  clear  and 
concise  manner,  to  show  that  I  am  justi- 
fied in  bringing  it  forward  for  your  Lord- 
ships*  consideration,  and  in  requesting  you 
to  adopt  it.  When  an  individual  proposes 
to  make  any  alteration  in  the  law,  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  him  to  state  what  the  law  is, 
what  are  the  grievances  complained  of,  and 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  remedy  which  he 
proposes  to  provide.  I  shall  pursue  that 
coarse  on  the  present  occaaioD,  and  direct 


your  attention  as  clearly  and  as  pUunly  aa 
I  can  to  this  subject.  Every  one  knows 
that  the  only  tribunal  in  this  country  which 
has  any  jurisdiction  over  Charitable  Tmsts 
is  the  Court  of  Chancery.  There  is  no 
other  tribunal  of  any  description  which  has 
the  power  of  controlling  any  aboBe,  or 
assisting  persons  who  complain  of  the  mal- 
administration of  charitable  tmsts.  I  rea- 
dily admit,  and  I  stated  so  in  the  last  SeB- 
sion  of  Parliament,  that  there  is  no  tri- 
bunal in  the  country  which,  with  respect  to 
the  machinery  which  forms  part  of  its  con- 
stitution, and  for  other  causes,  is  better 
calculated  to  do  justice  in  such  cases  than 
the  Court  of  Chancery — a  court  which  has 
for  a  long  series  of  years  been  presided 
over  by  men  of  great  learning,  wisdom,  and 
prudence;  and  under  whose  superintend- 
ence and  direction  a  system  has  grown  up 
well  adapted  for  the  discharge  of  the  duty. 
But  for  one  circumstance,  therefore,  I 
should  never  have  thought  of  bringing  in 
a  Bill  of  this  description.  If  every  charity 
could  practically  be  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  I 
should  feel  an  entire  and  implicit  acqui- 
escence that  justice  would  be  done.  But, 
unfortunately,  my  Lords,  there  are  few 
charities  that  can  come  under  the  consi- 
deration of  that  court.  As  far  as  the  great 
charities  are  concerned,  it  is  a  tribunal 
vrithout  exception;  but,  even  in  regard  to 
these,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  enor- 
mous expenses  are  incurred  by  appeals, 
and  that  great  deductions  are  consequently 
made  from  those  funds  which  ought  to  be 
solely  employed  in  the  purposes  of  the 
charity.  In  the  case  of  charities  of  more 
moderate  amount,  ruinous  expenses  are 
incurred  in  an  application  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  whilst,  with  respect  to  the  smaller 
charities,  the  doors  of  the  court  are  abso- 
lutely closed  against  them.  My  Lords,  no 
man  of  sane  intellect,  or  of  tolerable  expe- 
rience, would  recommend  an  application  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery  in  the  case  of  small 
charities.  The  consequence  is  an  absolute 
denial  of  justice.  Whatever  abuses  take 
place  in  their  management,  parties  are 
bound  to  abstain  from  all  application  to 
the  court;  for  the  expenses  of  one  day's 
entrance  into  that  court  would  annihilate 
the  charities  to  which  I  refer.  Will  your 
Lordships  allow  such  a  state  of  things  to 
continue  ?  That  great  and  excellent  per- 
son, Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  attempted  to  re- 
move the  evil;  and  he  brought  in  a  Bill 
providing  that,  instead  of  proceeding  by 
Bill,  parties  should  obtain  a  summary  de- 
cision on  petition.    Bat  eyen  this  wma  an 
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expensive  form  of  proceeding,  and  the  costs 
were  far  greater  than  the  smaller  chanties 
oould  by  possibility  sustain.  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
difficulty  resulting  from  the  expense  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  in  the  case  of  great 
numbers  of  these  charities ;  and  on  one 
occasion,  in  a  debate  which  took  place  in 
the  other  House,  he  declared  in  the  strongest 
manner  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  in- 
applicable to  give  a  remedy  to  abuses  in 
the  charities  of  this  country.  Have  I  not 
stated  enough  to  show  to  your  Lordships 
the  necessity  of  passing  some  measure  of 
a  remedial  character  ?  Perhaps  your  Lord- 
ships may  suppose  that  the  evil  is  not  suf- 
ficiently, extensive  in  its  application  to  re- 
quire legislative  intei'ference.  But  when  I 
mention  that  there  are  no  less  than  15,000 
charitable  trusts  in  this  country  not  ex- 
ceeding 51,  per  annum  in  value;  that  of 
charities  not  exceeding  lOL  annual  value 
there  are  18,000;  and  of  charities  not  ex- 
ceeding 20L  that  there  are  24,000;  when 
I  mention  this,  your  Lordships  will  see  the 
extent  of  the  evil,  and  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  administering  a  remedy.  My  Lords, 
when  I  state  the  case  in  these  genercJ 
terms,  I  am  aware  that  I  shaU  not  pro- 
duce so  strong  an  impression  upon  your 
Lordships  as  I  shall  if  I  advert  to  two 
or  three  instances  which  I  shall  take  from 
the  Report,  of  the  Committee.  At  Ashby, 
in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  there  is  a  charity, 
in  the  shape  of  a  rent-charge,  of  30^.  per 
annum.  This  is  an  amount  of  no  inconsi- 
derable character,  and  much  beyond  those 
of  which  I  have  just  now  spoken.  The 
trustees  of  this  charity  died,  and  it  was 
found  that  there  was  no  surviving  trustee. 
The  charity  was  founded  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, and  the  rent-charge  had  been  paid  up 
to  a  certain  time ;  the  property  was  then 
sold,  and  the  person  who  purchased  it  paid 
the  rent-charge  for  a  year  or  two,  but  he 
was  then  told  there  was  no  person  who 
could  give  him  a  proper  discharge,  and  it 
was  no  longer  paid.  The  arrears  ran  on, 
and  some  one  then  brought  the  case  into 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  master  re- 
ported 375Z.  should  be  paid ;  an  order  was 
made  to  that  effect,  and  it  was  then  found 
that  the  expenses  incurred  had  been  4002. 
and  upwards,  more  than  the  value  of  the 
sum  recovered.  Is  this  a  state  of  things 
that  you  will  allow  to  continue?  1  will 
now  give  your  Lordships  another  case,  one 
in  which  there  was  no  contest  as  to  the 
administration  of  the  chanty.  This  was  a 
case  at  Battle,  in  Sussex.  A  house  was 
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falling  into  ruins;  the  trustees  were  de- 
sirous of  selling  it,  and  purchasing  stock. 
They  applied  for  leave  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery;  the  matter  was  refeiTed  to  the 
master,  who  reported  in  favour  of  a  sale. 
The  transaction  was  completed,  and  the 
property  realized  1,3502.  The  costs  of 
that  undefended  suit  were  3502.,  and  one- 
third  the  amount  of  the  charity  was  thus 
spent  in  producing  an  exchange  in  the 
nature  of  the  property  which  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  charity,  and  to  which  no 
opposition  was  made.  In  another  case, 
which  occurred  at  Lawford,  Essex,  some 
property  had  been  let  by  trustees,  at  a  rent 
of  60/.  per  annum;  it  was  thought  the 
property  was  under-rented,  and  the  matfer 
was  brought  into  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
The  proceeding  went  on  for  some  time. 
The  parties,  however,  became  tired  of  liti- 
gation, and  it  was  agreed  that  each  should 
pay  their  own  costs.  The  cost  so  incurred 
by  the  charity  amounted  to  6002.  Is  it 
necessary,  my  Lords,  to  say  more?  I 
stand  here  to  show,  that  however  well 
adapted  the  Court  of  Chancery  may  be  to 
inquire  into  such  subjects,  it  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  do  justice  in  the  case  of  the  small 
charities  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  and 
much  less  to  those  of  5L  102.  and  202.,  of 
which,  as  I  have  stated,  there  are  no  less 
than  24,000.  I  could  multiply  instances 
without  number  such  as  I  have  detailed, 
by  referring  to  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sion, but  it  is  not  necessary.  I  think  those 
I  have  already  quoted  must  have  carried 
conviction  to  your  Lordships'  minds.  But, 
perhaps,  my  Lords,  it  will  be  said  that 
there  are  no  abuses,  or  that  they  are  of 
very  rare  occurrence.  My  Lords,  every 
person  acquainted  with  the  world  and  with 
human  nature  would  expect  beforehand 
that  abuses  would  be  frequent  and  constant 
under  such  circumstances.  Every  person 
must  be  satisfied  that  in  trusts  of  this  de- 
scription, where  the  administration  of  them 
cannot  be  investigated,  and  redress  cannot 
be  afforded,  there  must  be  extensive  abuses. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  rely  for  proof  of 
this  point  upon  general  reasoning :  I  refer 
you  to  the  Report  of  the  Commission,  every 
page  of  which  is  full  of  instances  of  this 
character.  My  Lords,  that  Commission 
reported  that  in  the  cases  of  385  of  the 
large  charities  abuses  prevailed ;  and  they 
recommended  the  filing  of  informations  to 
that  extent.  If  the  abuse  of  large  chari- 
ties was  so  extensive,  your  Lordships  will 
easily  conclude  to  what  extent  they  haf  e 
proceeded  in  the  smaller  cases.  But  I 
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shall  now  call  your  Lordships'  attention  to 
the  opinions  of  two  authorities,  who  for 
twenty  years  gave  their  attention  to  the 
subject;  I  mean  Lord  Kenyon  and  Lord 
Eldon.     Lord  Kenyon  said — 

"  Whoerer  will  examine  the  state  of  the  gram- 
mar lohooU  in  different  parts  of  this  kingdom,  will 
see  to  what  a  lamentable  condition  most  of  them 
are  reduced.  If  all  persons  had  equally  done  their 
duty,  we  should  not  find,  as  is  now  the  case,  empty 
walls  without  scholars,  and  ererything  neglected 
but  the  receipt  of  the  salaries  and  emoluments." 

Lord  Eldon  said — 

"  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be 
perfectly  understood  that  charity  estates  all  over 
the  kingdom  are  dealt  with  in  a  manner  most 
grossly  improvident,  amounting  to  the  most  direct 
breach  of  trust." 

That  is  a  general  opinion  which  will  apply 
to  charities  of  every  description.  If  it 
applies  to  the  cases  of  charities  over  which 
the  Court  of  Chancery  can  exercise  a  prac- 
tical influence,  how  much  more  must  it  not 
apply  where  that  is  not  the  case,  and  where 
there  is  nothing  to  control  parties,  or  to 
keep  order  in  the  proceedings?  I  ask 
your  Lordships  whether  it  is  not  necessary 
to  put  an  end  to  such  a  state  of  things, 
and  whether  you  will  not  think  I  have 
acted  a  proper  part  in  endeavouring  to 
apply  a  remedy  ?  My  Lords,  I  have  now 
shown  you  how  the  present  system  operates. 
It  often  happens  that  property  is  conveyed 
to  trustees  without  any  power  being  given 
of  appointing  new  ones.  The  trustees  die, 
and  the  only  mode  in  which  the  trust  can 
be  renewed  is  by  an  application  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  Such  an  application 
in  the  case  of  a  small  charity  is  absolutely 
impossible.  What  is  the  result  ?  A  rent- 
charge  is  created  upon  real  property.  The 
owner  of  the  property  pays  the  rent-charge 
for  a  considerable  time ;  he  is  afterwards 
told,  according  to  the  case  I  have  before 
referred  to,  that  there  is  no  person  in  a 
situation  to  give  him  a  discharge ;  he 
refuses  to  pay  any  longer,  and  the  pro- 
perty becomes  his  own,  free  of  the  trust, 
because  it  is  impossible  to  apply  to  any 
tribunal  to  enforce  the  payment.  This, 
my  Lords,  is  the  case  of  a  great  number 
of  charities  given  to  trustees,  to  be  ap- 
licd  according  to  the  wiU  of  the  donor, 
where  there  is  no  power  to  renew  the  trust; 
but  in  a  great  number  of  cases  where  power 
is  given  to  renew  the  trust,  it  constantly 
happens  that  that  power  is  not  acted  upon, 
the  trust  expires,  and  the  same  conse- 
oucnces  follow  as  those  to  which  I  have  re- 
lerred.  Again,  my  Lords,  with  respect  to 
personal  property.     Stock  is  given  to  trus- 


tees for  the  benefit  of  a  charity;  the  Bank 
will  not  allow  more  than  four  names  to  be 
entered  as  the  owners — ^wiH  not  allow  any 
trust  to  be  entered  upon  the  bank  book. 
Three  of  the  trustees  die,  the  whole  pro- 
perty is  vested  in  the  survivor;  he  dies,  it 
is  vested  in  his  personal  representative;  no 
representation  is  taken  out,  and  the  pro- 
perty is  lost.  These,  my  Lords,  are  cases 
of  ordinary  occurrence;  they  are  reported 
by  the  Commissioners  over  and  over  again. 
The  Commissioners  complain  of  this  as  a 
great  and  intolerable  evil,  and  they  eall 
for  a  remedy.  There  is  no  remedy  at 
present  existing,  for  an  application  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery  absorbs  and  annihilates 
the  property.  Will  your  Lordships  allow 
such  an  abuse  to  continue  ?  Having  the 
power  to  legislate  upon  the  subject,  will 
you  allow  this  monstrous  injustice  to  pre- 
vail ?  Will  yon  suffer  a  great  and  nume- 
rous class  of  your  fellow  subjects,  who  are 
unable  from  poverty  and  wretchedness  to 
assist  or  help  themselves — ^wiU  yon  allow 
them  to  be  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law,  and 
to  be  the  only  class  of  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects that  have  not  a  tribunal  to  which 
they  can  appeal  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing themselves  from  robbery,  and  from  the 
abuses  to  which  this  system  must  necessa- 
rily lead  ?  I  know  that  my  noble  and  learn- 
ed Friend  on  a  former  occasion  treatod  this 
matter  rather  lightly.  The  answer  which 
he  gave  was  this,  and  it  made  a  strong  im- 
pression on  my  mind  at  the  time —  "  Why 
the  same  evil  exists  with  respect  to  private 
individuals;  if  the  amount  is  small,  th^ 
cannot  go  into  the  Court  of  Chancery.  ' 
That  is  an  answer  which  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  seemed  to  consider  satiaftie- 
tory;  but  it  was  anything  but  satisfactory 
to  my  mind,  and  I  am  snre  it  must  be  any- 
thing but  satisfactory  to  the  minds  of  your 
Lordships.  Why,  my  Lords,  because  yon 
cannot  do  all  that  you  might  wish,  or  can- 
not go  as  far  as  circumstances  will  allow — 
because  you  cannot  in  every  case  affecting 
a  private  individual  afford  sufficient  redress 
— wiU  you  withhold  protection  from  uint 
large  and  numerous  class  of  persons  to 
whom  I  refer,  who  are  utterly  incapable  of 
protecting  themselves  or  helping  themselves 
against  the  abuses  which  I  have  described! 
My  Lords,  what  is  the  measure  which  I 
recommend  ?  What  is  the  remedy  I  would 
apply  ?  I  am  satisfied  that  no  other  coarse 
can  be  pursued,  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
principle  of  this  measure,  than  that  which  I 
have  adopted.  You  must  have  an  inde- 
pendent tribnnal  applicable  to  the  i  *    '  ' 
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iration  of  ihose  trusts.  You  must  have  a 
tribunal  acting  summarily  in  oases  of  this 
description.  There  is  no  system  calculated 
to  meet  the  eril  but  that  of  an  independent 
tribunal,  acting  summarily,  doing  justice 
where  justice  is  required;  and  applying  it- 
self summarily  to  the  administration  of 
these  trusts.  My  Lords,  this  is  the  system 
upon  which  you  have  acted  with  respect  to 
ciyil  rights — ^the  rights  of  indiyiduals.  In 
the  case  of  debts  of  small  amount,  where 
the  party  cannot  with  any  propriety  appeal 
to  the  regular  tribunals  of  the  country, 
you  have  established  tribunals  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  redress — Courts  of  Re- 
quest acting  summarily  and  deciding  with- 
out the  usual  forms  of  proceeding  between 
one  individual  and  another.  I  ask  you,  my 
Lords,  to  apply  the  same  system  in  cases 
of  this  description.  That  system  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  one  as  to  the 
other ;  and  the  requirement  is  at  least 
as  strong  in  the  present  case  as  it  was 
in  that  to  which  I  have  referred.  I  ask 
your  Lordships,  therefore,  to  adopt  a  sys- 
tem of  this  kind,  as  being  the  only  system 
which  is  calculated  to  meet  the  evil.  What 
I  propose,  then,  my  Lords,  is  this : — ^that 
a  certain  number  of  persons — ^three  is  the 
number  that  I  have  selected,  in  this  Bill, 
because  that  is  the  number  which  was  re- 
commended by  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons — ^should  be  appointed  by  the 
Grown,  holding  their  situations  during  good 
behaviour — ^holding  their  offices  on  the 
tenure  by  which  the  Judges  of  the  land 
hold  their  offices  ;  not  being  removable  ex- 
cept for  misconduct;  and  1  propose  to  vest 
them  with  summary  jurisdiction  over  chari- 
ties of  this  description.  My  Lords,  I  have 
never  heard,  as  to  this  part  of  the  Bill,  what 
has  appeared  to  me  a  well-founded  objec- 
tion. I  have  heard  it  discussed  in  various 
ways,  and  various  observations  have  been 
made  with  respect  to  it  ;  and  I  have 
heard  it  even  admitted  to  the  full  extent, 
that  the  Court  of  Chancery  cannot  apply 
itself  to  cases  of  this  description  ;  I  have 
heard  it  admitted  over  and  over  again  that 
a  summary  jurisdiction  is  the  only  jurisdic- 
tion that  can  be  applied  to  lessen  or  miti- 
gate the  evil;  and  therefore,  unless  I  hear 
some  stronger  arguments  to  the  contrary 
than,  after  all  the  discussions  which  have 
taken  place,  I  have  ever  yet  heard,  I  must 
persevere  in  saying  that  I  think  it  impos- 
sible that  any  well-founded  objections  can 
be  made  to  this  plan.  My  Lords,  when 
Ae  Bill  was  first  introduced  to  your  Lord- 
ships' House,  the  appointments  were  pro- 


posed to  be  vested  in  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department.  An 
objection  was  immediately  made  to  that, 
and  it  was  stated  that  the  appointments 
ought  to  be  vested  in  the  person  holding 
the  Great  Seal  for  the  time  being.  I  had 
no  desire  or  wish  to  have  those  appoint- 
ments; but  1  yielded  to  a  suggestion  which 
was  thrown  out  that  the  appointments 
should  be  made  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  directed  that  the  clause  with  respect 
to  them  should  be  altered  accordingly.  My 
Lords,  the  Bill  went  into  Committee  up- 
stairs ;  it  was  much  considered  and  much 
discussed.  An  Amendment  was  moved, 
that  two  of  the  persons  holding  these  offices 
should  be  selected  from  the  Masters  in 
Chancery.  The  question  was  put  to  the 
vote,  and  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative. 
In  that  state  the  Bill  came  to  your  Lord- 
ships, and  went  down  to  the  other  Hoi^e 
of  Parliament,  and  no  opposition  was  made 
to  it  either  there  or  when  it  was  returned 
to  your  Lordships*  House.  My  Lords,  I 
have  thought  it  my  duty  in  this  Bill  to 
make  an  alteration  in  that  respect ;  but 
when  I  say  I  have  made  that  alteration,  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  1  will  abide  by  it  if 
good  reason  can  be  given  why  that  altera- 
tion should  not  be  persevered  in.  When 
the  Bill  goes  into  Committee,  your  Lord- 
ships will  be  able  to  say  what  is  your  opin- 
ion as  to  what  shall  be  the  composition  of 
the  tribunal  which  it  is  proposed  to  es- 
tablish. I  have  thought  it  right  to  strike 
out  that  provision  in  the  BiU  which  re- 
quired that  two  of  the  offices  should  be 
held  by  Masters  in  Chancery;  and  for  this 
reason,  that  we  could  not  compel  Masters 
in  Chancery  to  accept  the  office,  and  if  they 
should  decline,  or  if  it  should  be  inconve- 
nient for  them  to  do  so,  it  would  follow  that 
the  Bill  in  that  form  could  not  be  carried 
into  effect.  I  have  therefore  proposed 
that  it  should  be  left  so  that  the  persons 
to  be  appointed  may  be  selected  out  of 
that  learned  body,  instead  of  making  the 
selection  compulsory.  I  also  propose  that 
they  may  be  selected  from  barristers  of 
long  standing,  or  from  any  persons  who 
have  fiUed  the  office  of  Vice  Chancellor,  or 
from  persons  who  have  filled  the  office 
of  Chief  Justice  of  India.  Those  are  the 
persons  from  whom  I  propose  to  select  the 
officers  to  be  established  by  the  Bill. 
This,  however,  is  not  essential  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill.  The  real  question  is 
— will  you  have  a  tribunal  composed  of  a 
certain  number  of  Commissioners  holding 
their  offices  during  good  behaviour  inde- 
2B2 
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pendently  of  the.  Crown — holding  office  by 
the  same  tenure  by  which  the  Judges  of 
the  land  hold  theirs?  If  your  Lordships 
are  in  favour  of  such  a  proposal,  you  will 
consent  to  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill, 
and  will  go  into  Committee  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  the  details,  of  regulating  the 
Bill  according  to  the  judgment  which  you 
may  pronounce  with  respect  to  its  se- 
veral parts.  Now,  my  Lords,  I  believe, 
th^t  with  respect  to  the  part  of  the  Bill  to 
which  I  have  hitherto  referred,  there  will 
not  be  much  difference  of  opinion  among 
your  Lordships.  I  can  hardly  suppose  it 
possible  that  your  Lordships  will  not  agree 
in  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  measure 
of  this  description.  The  evidence  is  so 
strong  and  so  decisive,  so  much  in  one  di- 
rection, that  it  appears  to  me  impossible 
that  there  can  be  any  difference  of  opinion 
upon  that  subject ;  but  then,  my  Lords,  I 
come  to  another  point,  which,  though  un- 
doubtedly of  importance,  may  be  considered 
of  inferior  importance  to  that  part  of  the 
Bill  to  which  I  have  referred,  but  to  which 
I  will  now  direct  your  Lordships'  attention. 
I  have  thought  it  of  great  importance  that 
the  persons  holding  the  office  of  Commis- 
sioners should  have  a  right  to  call  upon  all 
charities  for  an  account  of  their  receipts 
and  disbursements — not  to  inquire  into  the 
administration  of  the  charity — not  to  have 
any  control  or  any  authority  over  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  charity,  but  merely  to 
call  for  an  account;  because  I  am  satisfied 
of  this,  that  if  any  charity  has  from  year 
to  year  to  render  an  account  of  its  receipts, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  those  receipts 
are  applied,  that  will  be  the  best  and 
greatest  security  against  abuse.  My  Lords, 
I  believe,  that,  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
smaller  charities  which  are  to  come  under 
the  direction  and  authority  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, no  objection,  or,  at  least,  no  serious 
objection,  is  made  with  respect  to  the 
point  to  which  I  have  referred ;  but  with 
reference  to  the  charities  of  a  larger  de- 
scription strong  objections  have  been  urged, 
and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  in  con- 
sequence of  the  provision  that  power  should 
be  vested  in  the  Commissioners  to  call 
for  accounts  of  this  description,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  opposition  to  this  mea- 
sure has  been  urged.  When  the  Bill  was 
before  the  Committee  of  your  Lordships' 
House  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament, 
this  subject  was  well  and  maturely  con- 
sidered. The  question  was,  whether  there 
should  be  any  exceptions  introduced  into 
the  measure?   After  much  bquiry,  after 


much  consideration,  after  much  reasoning, 
my  noble  and  learned  Friends  all  being 
present  on  the  occasion,  and  several  right 
rev.  Prelates  abo  being  present,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  there  should  be 
no  exceptions;  and  when  the  Bill  came 
down  from  the  Committee  it  passed  through 
your  Lordships'  House  without  any  single 
objection  in  this  respect  being  offered  to 
it.  I  believe,  however,  that  it  is  in  con- 
sequence of  what  I  have  stated  that  this 
combination  against  the  Bill  oat  of  doors 
has  been  formed.  I  believe  it  is  owing  to 
the  clause  to  which  I  have  referred.  But, 
my  Lords,  owing  to  the  opposition  which 
has  been  raised  to  the  BiU  on  that  ac- 
count, owing  to  the  storm  which  has  so 
fiercely  and  with  so  much  energy  been  di- 
rected against  the  measure,  I  have  felt  my- 
self bound  to  yield  to  the  representations 
that  have  been  made,  to  consent  in  some 
degree  to  modify  the  Bill,  because  I  am 
most  anxious  that  this  measure,  or  at  least 
the  first  part  of  it,  should  be  passed  into  a 
law,  and  because  I  feel  and  am  conscioos, 
from  all  that  has  passed  out  of  doors,  and 
all  that  has  passed  in  this  House,  that  if 
this  clause  remains  unqualified,  even  if  it 
should  pass  through  this  House  of  Parlia* 
ment,  which  I  very  much  doubt,  it  certainly 
would  not  pass  through  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  the  whole  Bill  would 
stand  a  chance  of  being  ultinuitely  re- 
jected. Much,  therefore,  to  my  regret,  in 
consequence  of  the  claims  to  exemption 
that  have  been  forced  upon  me  from  vari- 
ous charities,  I  am  ready  to  yield  to  those 
representations,  and  to  that  pressure.  I 
have  prepared  a  schedule  for  that  purpose 
which  I  shall  annex  to  the  Act,  and  which 
I  shall  submit  to  your  Lordships  on  going 
into  Committee  on  the  Bill.  It  is  an  ex- 
tensive schedule  of  exceptions,  impairing,  I 
admit,  the  efficiency  of  the  measure  ;  but 
yet  leaving,  notwithstanding,  those  exeep- 
tions  a  measure  of  infinite  importance  to 
the  country — a  measure  that  will  be  pro- 
ductive, as  I  apprehend,  of  incalculable 
good — and,  what  is  an  argument  most 
prevalent  with  me,  a  measure  which  will 
prevent  those  abuses  and  those  extraordi- 
nary perversions  of  charitable  funds  from 
charitable  purposes  which  have  so  long 
prevailed,  and  so  extensively  disgraced  this 
country.  But,  my  Lords,  before  I  pro- 
ceed further,  allow  me  to  justify  myself, 
and  to  justify  the  Committee,  for  originallj 
proposing  that  there  should  be  no  excep- 
tions as  regarded  the  provisions  of  this 
Bill.     The  ground  on   which  exceptions 
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have  been  contended  for  by  Bome  of  the 
great  bodies  connected  with  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  City  and  by  other  establiah- 
ments,  is  the  purity  which  has  charac- 
terized their  administration  of  the  charities 
which  have  been  committed  to  them.  They 
Bay — "Will you  question  us,  who  are  the 
trustees  selected  by  the  founders  ?  We  have 
been  guilty  of  no  abuse;  you  can  safely  rely 
upon  our  integrity,  our  care  and  our  intelli- 
gence. Why  then  interfere  with  us  ?  Why 
interrupt  the  current  of  this  charity  ?  Why 
interfere  when  the  system  works  so  well, 
and  when  no  abuse  whatever  can  justly  be 
ascribed  to  us  ?  "  My  Lords,  I  must  be 
allowed,  in  justification  of  myself,  and,  as  I 
have  before  stated,  in  justification  of  the 
Committee  of  which  I  was  a  member,  to 
refer  to  some  facts  which  appear  upon  the 
Reports  of  the  Commissioners — facts  which 
have  been  since  investigated  in  courts  of 
justice — for  the  purpose  of  justifying  me 
in  the  opinion  which  I  have  formed,  and  in 
the  construction  of  the  clause  to  which 
so  many  objections  have  been  made. 
Now,  my  Lords,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  in  what  I  am  about  to  state  I  intend 
to  prefer  charges  against  any  parties  ;  my 
only  object  wiU  be  to  vindicate  those  who 
co-operated  with  me  in  framing  and  pre- 
paring this  Bill,  and  in  submitting  it  to 
your  Lordships  for  your  consideration. 
But  among  the  petitioners  to  whom  I  have 
referred,  and  who  have  stated  grounds 
upon  which  they  conceive  that,  in  point  of 
justice,  they  ought  to  be  exempted  from 
the  operation  of  this  Bill,  one  of  the  first 
names  that  occurs  to  me  is  that  of  the 
Mercers'  Company.  By  far  the  greatest 
opponents  of  this  measure  have  been  the 
trading  companies  of  the  City  of  London. 
Now,  I  take  the  instance  of  the  Mercers' 
Company.  There  was  a  charity  estab- 
lished, I  think,  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
First,  by  the  Earl  of  Northampton.  It 
was  established  at  Greenwich  ;  and  it  was 
to  consist  of  a  warden  and  twenty  objects 
of  the  charity ;  and  the  whole  was  put 
under  the  government  of  the  Mercers' 
Company,  who  were  to  be  the  visitors, 
and  on  every  Trinity  Monday  in  each  year 
were  to  proceed  to  Greenwich,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  the  accounts,  inquiring 
into  the  manner  in  which  the  charity  was 
administered,  and  seeing  that  everything 
was  proceeding  upon  a  safe  and  regular 
principle.  The  founder  of  the  charity. 
Lord  Northampton,  stated  in  the  charter, 
that  it  would  not  be  convenient  that  a 
great  number  of  persons  should  attend  on 
Uie  occasion  of  the  visit:  he,  therefore. 


limited  the  number  to  twelve,  and  he  al- 
lowed the  small  sum  of  51,  a  year,  to  de- 
fray the  expense  of  the  boat-hire,  and  of 
the  dinner  that  should  be  given  on  the  occa- 
sion. Now,  my  Lords,  this  visitation  has 
been  going  on  for  a  great  number  of  years. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  document  which  also  ap- 
pears in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
on  Charities  ;  and  I  give  this  as  a  sample, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  whether  you 
can  safely  and  implicitly  rely  upon  the 
manner  in  which  persons  in  this  situation 
perform  their  duty  with  respect  to  chari- 
table trusts.  I  call  your  Lordships'  atten- 
tion to  it  as  one  of  several  cases  :  there  are 
very  many  of  the  same  description  and 
character.  Here  is  an  account  of  the 
items  of  expenditure  on  June  3,  1833  : 
— *•  To  breakfasts,  eighteen  gentlemen, 
at  3«.,  2L  14*."  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  before  they  proceeded  upon 
their  expedition  to  Greenwich,  it  was 
not  proper  that  they  should  assemble  for 
breakfast ;  and  1  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  charge  for  breakfast  was  extravagant. 
[Laughter.]    Well,  here  is  the  account : — 

"  1833— June  3. 

£    8.  d. 

To  breakfast,  18  gentlemen,  at  Ss 2  14  0 

Two   tongues,  eggs,  bacon,   and   Bath 

chap 18  0 

Waiters 0  10  0 


£4  12     0 


Then  came  the  expenses  of  the  journey 
to  Greenwich  : — 

£   8.  d. 
To    six    carriages   and  pair,  one  day, 

town  and  Greenwich             7  16  0 

Coachmen           1  16  0 

Hostler 0    3  0 

Gates       0  13  6 


10     8     6 


June  7. — Three    dozen  of  flowers  for 

thehaU         1     1     0" 

I  do  not  find  this  last  item  in  Lord  North- 
ampton's list.  Then,  my  Lords,  comes  a 
luncheon.  1  do  not  find  fault  with  the 
luncheon.  These  gentlemen  having  obtained 
a  good  deal  of  experience  in  this  kind  of  busi- 
ness, would  not  much  like  an  extravagant 
luncheon  in  point  of  quantity,  because  it 
might  operate  in  that  case  very  unfavour- 
ably as  regarded  what  was  to  follow.  The 
luncheon,  therefore,  was  moderate : — "  Six- 
teen sandwiches,  twelve  lemonades,  six 
punch,  one  and  a  half  pints  cherry  brandy, 
two  and  a  half  dozen  soda,  lemon,  sugar." 
That  was  the  luncheon — moderate  1  ad- 
mit.     No    great    fault    can    be    found 
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with  it.  It  was  moderate,  probably, 
for  the  reasons  which  I  have  stated. 
Indeed,  I  can  speak  in  some  degree 
from  mj  own  experience  of  matters  of 
that  description.  I  now  come,  my  Lords, 
to  the  substantial  part  of  the  feast ;  and 
your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  this  is 
the  Mercers'  Company,  which  claim  to  be 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  Bill, 
on  account  of  the  strict  and  faithful  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  hitherto  discharged 
their  duties,  and  are  likely  to  discharge 
them  again.  But  this,  my  Lords,  is  a 
rather  awkward  hour  to  talk  of  dinner 
(it  was  nearly  seven  o'clock),  and  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  have  a  very  thin  audience 
after  reading  the  next  passage.  However, 
here  is  the  dinner : — 

"  Dinner. — Four  dishes  flounders,  two  ditto  tur- 
bote',  three  ditto  stewed  eels,  two  ditto  mullet,  three 
ditto  water  souchie,  three  ditto  fried  eels,  three 
ditto  eels  tomatoes,  two  ditto  salmon,  one  ditto 
spiced  eels,  two  ditto  coUops  of  turbot,  one  ditto 
sturgeon,  whitebait,  potatoes,  and  cucumbers, 
sauces." 

That  is  the  first  course.  You  see  from  this 
what  is  likely  to  take  place  when,  at  the 
close  of  the  Session  of  Parliament,  we  go 
to  our  whitebait  dinner  at  Greenwich. 
Well,  having  gone  over  the  fish,  I  now 
come  to  something  more  substantial : — 

"  Two  dishes  boiled  pullets  and  white  sauce, 
two  ditto  ducklinfrs,  two  ditto  raised  pies,  two 
ditto  hams,  one  dish  of  roast  turkey  poult,  one 
ditto  pigeon  pie,  two  ditto  geese,  one  ditto  tongue, 
one  ditto  quarter  of  Umb,  one  ditto  roast  fowls, 
one  capon.  * 

All  this,  my  Lords,  is  tolerably  and  suffi  • 
ciently  solid,  but  there  is  a  piece  de  resist- 
ance, as  it  is  sometimes  called — "One 
baron  of  beef."     Theii  we  have — 

"  One  baron  of  boef,  two  dishes  of  lamb  cutlets, 
curry  with  rice,  asparagus,  peas,  ditto  stewed, 
Italian  salads,  prawns,  rice,  now  potatoes,  French 
beans,  cauliflowers,  lobster,  cucumber,  mush- 
rooms, collar,  garden  beans,  sauces  and  gravies, 
jellies,  baskets,  tarts,  blancmance,  custards, 
tourts,  lemon  pudding,  plum  puddings,  officers' 
dinners." 

That  was  the  dinner.  Lord  Northampton 
having  allowed  51,  for  the  whole  expense, 
we  have  had  breakfast,  luncheon,  a  first 
and  a  second  course  at  dinner,  and  the 
sweets.     I  now  come  to  the  dessert : — 

"  Six  quarts  ice  creams,  two  almond  eakes,  six 
lb.  hot-house  grapes,  ten  plates  strawberries,  sii 
ditto  oranges,  six  ditto  almonds  and  raisins,  four 
ditto  preserved  ginger,  four  ditto  ditto  nutmegs, 
four  ditto  biscuits,  seven  ditto  olives,  two  dishes 
apples,  ice  for  wine. — Cooks  and  charcoal,  hire  of 
oliina  and  glass,  allowance  on  forty-one  bottles  of 
wine.  Is.  each,  waiters." 

The  explanation  with  regard  to  the  wine  at 
Is.  per  bottle,  I  must  mention  to  your 


Lordships.  These  gentlemen  are  provi* 
dent.  They  supply  their  own  wine,  Mr. 
Lovegrove  furnishing  the  dinners  ;  but,  aa 
he  does  not  furnish  the  wine,  he  puts  a 
charge  of  1«.  upon  every  bottle  they  drink. 
I  may  mention  that  by  the  charity  accounts 
it  appears  that  no  less  than  702.  was  paid  at 
one  period  for  wine,  and  40{.  at  another,  it 
being  placed  in  the  cellars  belonging  to 
the  hospital,  and  brought  out  on  the  recur- 
rence of  these  visits.  It  appears  that 
on  this  particular  occasion  forty-one  bottles 
were  consumed  by  the  eighteen  persons 
present.     We  now  come  to  the  tea  : — 

**  IJlb.  hyson  tea,  at  12s ;  l}lb.  souchong  ditto, 
at  10s. ;  3ilb.  Mocha  coiiee,  at  8f. ;  61b.  raAned 
sugar,  at  lid.;  8lb.  loaf  ditto,  at  lOd.;  4lb.  Ben- 
gal ditto,  at  8d. ;  ^Ib.  Crown  chocolate,  at  4s. ;  13 
nutmegs;  lib.  canister  sugar." 

And  now  for  the  summary  of  the  ex* 
penses : — 


Break&sU     ... 

£4  19    0 

Coaches 

10    8    6 

Flowers 

110 

Dinner 

.4    63    6    6 

Baker 

0  16    e 

1   13    3 

Brewer 

1  16    0 

Men's  beer,  Ac. 

0  10     4 

Grocer 

...      3     0  11 

Butler 

...      1   10  10 

Laondreas 

0  10    « 

Total 


.£89  12    6" 


These  are  the  gentlemen  who  come  to  your 
Lordships'  Ilouse  protesting  the  purity 
with  which  they  administer  the  charities 
under  their  care,  and  praying  that  your 
Lordships  will  exempt  them  on  that  account 
from  the  operation  of  this  Bill !  My  Lords, 
this  is  not  a  solitary  instance,  and  when  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  asks,  what  is  the 
amount  of  the  charity  wasted  in  this  particu- 
lar case,  I  must  inform  him  that  by  the  report 
it  appears  the  average  expenses  have  been 
lOOZ.,  which  would,  in  20  years,  amount 
to  2,00i)/.,  or,  with  interest,  to  the  sum  of 
3,(M)0{. ;  and  thus  a  sura  sufBcient  to  have 
founded  a  very  beneficial  charity  has  been 
consumed  in  one  day  of  the  several  years. 
My  Lords,  this  is  not  all  that  may  be  al- 
leged with  respect  to  this  Company.  In 
consequence  of  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, informations  have  been  filed  against 
them  for  an  abuse  of  the  Charity  Funds. 
The  manner  in  which  this  abuse  has  arisen 
is  this.  The  Charity  Funds  are  annexed 
to  the  Corporation  Funds ;  and  small  sums 
being  doled  out  for  the  object  of  the  par- 
ticular charity,  the  rest  is  applied  to  corpo- 
ration pnrpones.  Two  informations  have 
been  filed  against  them,  and  in  each  in- 
stance large  sums  of  money  have  been  re- 
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covered,  though  at  great  expense.  But, 
my  Lordfl»  are  such  abuses  confined  to  the 
Mercers*  Company?  By  no  means.  Out 
of  19  Trading  Companies  of  the  City  of 
London,  11  of  which  have  presented  peti- 
tions at  your  Lordships'  Table  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  Bill,  69  informations  hare  been 
directed  to  be  filed,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Commissioners;  and  large  sums  of 
money  have  in  almost  every  instance  been 
recovered — ^the  abuse  being  shown  to  have 
arisen  from  the  manner  of  administering 
the  funds,  and  when  payments  h^ve  been 
doled  out  for  the  purposes  of  the  charities, 
the  rest  being  applied  to  personal  and  cor- 
poration purposes.  I  have  told  your  Lord- 
ships that  out  of  the  19  Trading  Com- 
panies, 11  have  petitioned  against  the  Bill. 
Against  these  11  Companies  19  informa- 
tions have  been  filed,  in  consequence  of 
the  recommendation  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners. Now  1  do  not  bring  this  as  a 
charge  against  them;  but  1  must  remark 
that  it  is  they  who  have  been  most  active 
in  exciting  opposition  to  this  Bill.  I  do 
not  make  any  charge  against  them :  they 
may  have  been  mistaken  or  merely  negli- 
gent in  administering  their  trusts;  they 
may  have  been  mistaken  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  charities,  and  supposed  that 
they  had  a  right  to  appropriate  all  these 
things  to  themselves :  I  do  not,  therefore, 
make  this  a  charge  against  them;  but  1  do 
urge  these  facts  as  a  defence  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  myself  for  the  course  which  we 
pursued  with  respect  to  them.  My  Lords, 
we  were  aware  of  these  circumstances ;  we 
had  our  attention  directed  to  the  Reports 
of  the  Commissioners ;  we  knew  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  charities  had  been  ad- 
ministered; and  therefore  we  contended 
that  no  exception  ought  to  be  allowed. 
But  as  your  Lordships  may  be  of  opin- 
ion that  exceptions  ought  to  be  allowed, 
I  have  framed,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
a  most  comprehensive  schedule  of  ex- 
ceptions. In  that  schedule  I  except 
the  Universities;  I  except  the  great 
colleges,  the  schools  of  Royal  foundation, 
and  extensive  establishments  of  that  de- 
scription; I  except  all  the  great  hospitals 
of  this  great  metropolis;  I  except  all  cha- 
rities wHch  are  supported,  either  in  whole 
or  in  part,  by  voluntary  contributions — and 
the  charities  of  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
a  great  number  of  religionists  of  various 
persuasions.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
go  into  a  detail  of  all  the  exceptions  at 
present ;  I  shall  submit  the  schedule  for 
consideration,  and  your  Lordships  can  then 
either  add  to  or  subtract  from  it,  according 


as  circumstances  shall  in  your  judgment 
render  expedient.  So  much,  my  Lords,  as 
to  this  part  of  the  case.  I  have  given^to 
the  Commissioners  in  this  BDl,  or,  rather, 
your  Lordships  have  given  to  the  Commis- 
sioners in  this  Bill — for  you  passed  the 
Bill  unanimously  in  the  last  Session  of  Par- 
liament—  various  administrative  powers. 
I  do  not  enter  into  the  details  of  those 
powers.  They  may  be  too  extensive,  but 
that  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  not  reading 
the  Bill  a  second  time.  If  these  powers 
are  in  any  particular  too  extensive,  they 
may  be  abridged ;  but  this  is  a  matter 
which  does  not  affect  the  principle  of  the 
BiU.  Your  Lordships,  on  going  into  Com- 
mittee, may  examine  the  subject  as  care- 
fully as  it  was  examined  in  Committee  up- 
stairs last  Session;  and  you  may  modify 
and  alter  the  Bill  as  you  think  proper. 
And  now,  my  Lords,  with  respect  to  another 
head  of  this  Bill — an  important  part,  but  I 
admitnot  essential  to  the  Bill — ^a  part  which, 
though  it  would  add  much  to  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  Bill,  may  be  detached 
from  it  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of 
that  first  part,  which  appears  to  me  most 
important,  establishing  a  tribunal  which 
shall  administer  justice  where  it  is  now 
denied.  The  part  of  the  Bill  to  which  I 
now  allude  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
Municipal  Chanties.  Your  Lordships  will 
remember  that  when  the  Corporation  Bill 
passed,  you  had  not  made  up  your  minds 
as  to  the  course  which  you  would  pursue 
with  respect  to  municipal  charitable  trusts. 
You  left  them,  therefore,  in  the  hands  of  the 
individuals  who  then  exercised  them,  sub- 
ject to  any  order  that  might  be  made  within 
a  limited  time  by  Parliament ;  and  if  none 
were  made,  then  the  mode  of  administra- 
tion, and  the  appointment  of  trustees  were 
left  to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  In  a  great 
many  instances.  Parliament  not  having  in- 
terposed, the  administration  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Trustees 
were  then  appointed  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  charity  ;  and  I  find  no 
fault  with  what  was  done  on  that  occasion. 
But  the  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your 
Lordships*  attention  is  this: — From  time 
to  time,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
trustees,  these  trusts  cannot  be  properly 
administered.  The  trustees  die ;  they 
remove  from  the  place  ;  or  they  become 
incapable;  and  it  becomes  necessary,  from 
time  to  time,  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
in  their  number.  My  Lords,  applica- 
tions for  this  purpose  have  in  many  in- 
stances been  made  to  me ;  and  I  have 
made  orders    referring   it  to    the    Mas- 
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ters  to  appoint  persons  to  supply  the 
deficiencies.  I  know  the  expense,  how- 
ever, to  be  enormous.  In  the  case  of  the 
Hereford  Charity  the  cost  was  more  than 
700/.  In  the  case  of  the  Warwick  Cha- 
rity, as  a  noble  Lord  whom  I  have  in  my 
eye  is  aware,  the  cost  of  a  contest  in  the 
Masters'  Office  between  the  two  parties  in 
the  Borough  was  upwards  of  500/.  This 
is  a  grievous  and  intolerable  evil.  We 
frequently  find  sums  of  200/.  300/.  or  400/. 
thus  taken  from  charities  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  appointment  of  new  trus- 
tees. Now  I  propose  to  transfer  this 
power  to  the  Commissioners  to  be  appointed 
under  this  Bill.  There  is  great  objection 
tnade  to  this  part  of  my  measure.  My 
noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Cottenham) 
makes  it  his  chief  cheval  de  bataille ;  for 
he  says,  "  It  will  be  a  job,  the  parties  will 
be  improperly  appointed.**  I  ask  why? 
If  these  Commissioners  are  to  be  responsi- 
ble to  the  Crown,  and  to  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behaviour,  what  reason  is  there 
to  suppose  that  this  part  of  their  duty  will 
not  be  performed  by  them  as  faithfully  and 
justly  as  it  is  now  performed  in  the  Mas- 
ters* Office?  But,  then,  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  says  ho  knows  what  will 
happen — that  they  will  appoint  such  a 
number  of  new  trustees  as  immediately  to 
Bwamp  and  destroy  the  old  trustees ;  and 
that  was  the  principal  argument  which  he 
urged  against  the  measure.  Now,  my 
Lords,  in  order  to  obviate  that,  a  very  sim- 
ple course  of  proceeding  will  be  sufficient ; 
it  is,  in  no  instance  to  permit  the  number 
of  trustees  to  exceed  the  number  originally 
appointed  under  the  auspices  of  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend.  But,  my  Lords,  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  to  whom  I  have 
just  referred,  says  it  is  a  very  great  defect 
in  the  Bill,  that  I  only  appoint  trustees  to 
a  certain  number  of  these  charities,  while 
there  are  a  considerable  number  who  will 
never  apply,  because  their  funds  arc  not 
sufficient  to  justify  an  application.  What 
an  irresistible  argument,  my  Lords,  in 
favour  of  the  present  measure  !  The  course 
that  was  pursued  by  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  was  an  admirable  course.  These 
charities  are  well  administered  ;  but  there 
are  a  certain  number  of  charities  admitted 
by  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  to  bo  so 
limited  as  regards  the  extent  of  property, 
that  the  benefical  results  intended  cannot 
be  obtained  in  consequence  of  the  neces- 
sary expenditure.  I  propose,  my  I^ordit, 
to  apply  a  remedy.  The  tribunal  which  I 
propose  will  bo  a  comparatively  cheap  one; 
and  I  propose  to  allow  the  parties  to  apply 


to  that  tribunal  to  sapply  the  admitted  de- 
feet  to  which  my  noble  and  learned  Friend 
adverted.  My  Lords,  I  have  thus,  not 
very  agreeably  to  myself,  gone  through 
the  whole  of  this  measure.  I  have  stated 
its  different  provisions  ;  I  think  I  have 
shown  a  case  sufficient  to  call  npon  your 
Lordships  to  allow  this  Bill  to  be  read  a 
second  time.  My  Lords,  you  must  allow 
it  to  be  read  a  second  time,  in  order  to  be 
consistent  with  yourselves.  You  allowed 
it  to  be  read  a  second  time  during  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament;  you  afterwards  in- 
vestigated, considered,  and  examined  the 
Bill  in  Committee;  you  altered  and  im- 
proved it;  and  when  it  came  down  here* 
your  Lordships  unanimously  adopted  it; 
and  can  you  say,  under  such  circumstances, 
that  the  Bill  ought  not  to  pass — ^that  we 
ought  not  now  to  read  it  a  second  time  ? 
Notwithstanding  the  clamour  which  has 
been  raised  out  of  doors,  and  the  miarepre- 
sentations  and  unjust  statements  which 
have  had  such  influence  on  many  Members 
of  your  Lordships'  House,  I  am  quite  sure 
your  Lordships  will  feel  that  it  is  impossible 
to  resist  the  appeal  I  now  make  to  you. 
I  appeal  not  to  your  compassion  in  favour 
of  individuals,  but  to  your  sense  of  justice — 
a  principle  which  has  always  been  revered 
and  considered  sacred  in  this  House.  1 
call  upon  your  Lordships,  by  the  love  of 
justice,  and  on  principles  of  humanity,  to 
allow  this  Bill  to  be  read  a  second  time,  in 
order  that  its  merits  and  details  may  be 
fairly  discussed  and  considered  in  Com> 
mittee.  And  after  the  statement  I  have 
made,  and  the  attention  which  many  right 
rev.  Prelates  and  many  noble  Lords  have 
given  to  this  subject,  I  shall  indeed  feel 
most  mortified — I  shall  feel,  I  declare,  most 
ashamed,  if  your  Lordships  do  not  allow 
this  Bill  to  be  read  a  second  time,  and  con- 
sidered in  Committee  of  yoor  LordflhipB* 
House. 

Lord  COTTENHAM  :  My  Lords,  with 
every  respect  to  the  feelings  of  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  on  the  Woolsack,  I 
feel  bound  to  say,  that  he  has  adopted  the 
most  extraordinary  course  with  regard  to 
the  conduct  of  this  Bill,  which  he  now 
asks  your  Lordships  to  read  a  second  time, 
which  I  have  ever  known  to  be  adopted 
since  I  have  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in 
your  Lordships*  House.  My  noble  and 
learned  Friend  truly  told  your  Lordshipa 
that  this  is  a  measure  of  two  years*  stand- 
ing. It  was  brousfht  in  by  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  in  the  Session  before  last; 
it  went  through  the  ordeal  of  a  Committee 
last  Session ;  and  then  my  noble  and  learned 
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Friend  adopted,  certaiDly,  alterations,  be- 
canse  he  could  not  help  himself;  and  those 
alterations,  or  rather,  the  Bill  as  amended 
in  Committee,  was  adopted  by  your  Lord- 
ships. But  my  noble  and  learned  Friend 
has  not  adverted  yexy  distinctly  to  the 
reason  why,  so  much  having  been  done, 
the  Bill  did  not  pass  into  a  law.  He 
merely  says,  I  introduce  the  Bill  nearly  in 
the  same  shape  in  which  your  Lordihips 
have  already  passed  the  Bill;  and  he  did 
that  in  the  month  of  February  last.  Now, 
my  Lords,  a  Bill  brought  in  so  soon  in  the 
Session,  must  have  been  under  the  con- 
sideration of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
during  the  recess.  I  feel  that,  in  justice 
to  my  noble  and  learned  Friend,  I  am 
bound  to  take  it  that  the  Bill  did  receive 
full  and  ample  consideration,  and  that, 
upon  a  deliberate  view  of  the  bearings  of 
the  whole  case,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  re- 
introduce the  BiU  and  pass  it,  or  at  least 
try  to  induce  your  Lordships  to  consent  to 
pass  it,  in  the  same  form  as  it  appeared  in 
preceding  Sessions.  From  the  month  of 
February  to  the  month  of  May,  although 
the  subject  was  frequently  discussed  before 
your  Lordships  incidentally  upon  the  pre- 
sentation of  petitions,  and  although  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  has  been  re- 
peatedly asked  what  his  intentions  were  in 
regard  to  the  Bill,  it  is  only  now — ^not 
until  this  day — that  your  Lordships  have 
been  informed  of  those  intentions — it  is 
only  now  that  your  Lordships  are  put  in 
possession  of  a  knowledge  of  what  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  states  to  be  such 
important  alterations.  Now,  my  Lords,  I 
ask,  is  this  dealing  fairly  by  the  House  ? 
I  ask,  my  Lords,  whether  the  House  has 
not  a  right  to  know  what  a  measure  is, 
when  it  is  introduced  by  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown?  The  author  of  the  Bill  makes, 
as  he  states,  and  very  properly  states, 
many  important  alterations  in  it;  but  he 
makes  no  statement  of  the  nature  of  those 
important  alterations,  even  now  when  he 
a*ks  your  Lordships  to  give  your  sanction 
to  the  Bill,  by  reading  it  a  second  time. 
No  doubt  any  of  your  Lordships  might 
have  prociured  a  copy  of  the  Bill,  as  it  was 
introduced  by  my  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
by  an  application  to  the  proper  officer ; 
and  your  Lordships  may  have  read  the  Bill 
as  it  was  originally  printed;  but  that  is  not 
the  measure  to  which  you  are  now  called 
upon  to  give  your  sanction.  My  noble  and 
learned  Friend  says,  he  proposes  great 
and  important  alterations.  Why,  1  ask, 
did  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  not  have 


them  printed,  that  we  might  have  had 
some  knowledge  of  them,  instead  of  being 
called  upon  to  legislate  in  ignorance  of 
what  may  be  their  effect  ?  But  instead  of 
explaining  the  nature  of  his  Amendments, 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  has  treated  us 
with  an  account  of  a  biU  of  fare  at  a  City 
dinner.  What,  my  Lords,  I  may  ask,  has 
the  Mercers'  Company  to  do  with  the  Bill 
as  it  now  stands  ?  If  I  understood  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend,  the  Mercers* 
Company  will  be  wholly  excluded  from  its 
operation — indeed,  a  great  part  of  the 
speech  of  my  noble  and  learned  Friend 
went  to  show,  that  he  is  now  prepared  to 
exclude  from  the  operation  of  his  Bill  a 
number  of  charities  which,  above  all  others, 
ought  to  be  included  in  it.  The  greater 
part  of  the  speech  of  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  went  to  show  that  some  of  the  great 
London  companies  had  been  guilty  of  very 
great  malversation  ;  that  that  fact  had 
been  duly  established  by  the  inquiries  of 
the  Commission — ^that  they  had  consumed 
more  of  the  good  things  of  this  life  at 
Greenwich  than  they  ought  to  have  done 
— in  fact  that  they  had  taken  better  care 
of  themselves  than  of  the  charity  they 
were  called  upon  to  administer.  But 
having  established  that  fact,  what  says 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend  ?  He  says : 
'*  Those  companies  whom  I  charge  with 
such  malversation  of  the  charitable  funds 
left  to  their  care — those  to  whom  my  Bill 
ought  more  particularly  to  apply,  I  pro- 
pose to  exclude  from  its  operation  ! "  My 
noble  and  learned  Friend  does  not  now 
ask  us  to  include,  because  they  have  abused 
their  trusts,  the  Mercers'  Company,  or  the 
other  companies  he  particularized  ;  the 
Bill  is  not  to  operate  upon  them  !  My 
Lords,  I,  for  one,  cannot  sanction  such 
reasoning.  My  noble  and  learned  Friend 
called  your  Lordships'  attention  to  a  sche- 
dule which  he  has  prepared — a  schedule  of 
exceptions — a  schedule  of  those  charities 
which  are  to  be  excepted  from  the  opera- 
tion of  this  enactment.  Now,  my  Lords, 
I  am  perfectly  sure  that  as  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  has  already  begun  to  make 
exceptions — as  he  has  already  felt  it  ne- 
cessary to  exclude  some  charities  from  the 
operation  of  his  Bill,  those  very  exclusions 
will  render  the  whole  Bill  altogether  nu- 
gatory. I  told  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  the  other  night,  that  if  he  com- 
menced making  alterations  in  his  Bill,  that 
if  he  excluded  one  charity  here  and  another 
there,  he  would  be  compelled  to  go  on 
from  one  thing   to  another   until  the  Bill 
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would  be  rendered  entirelj  nugatory.  The 
first  exception  which  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  proposes  to  make,  b  to  except 
from  the  operation  of  his  Bill  all  charities 
which  derive  their  support,  wholly  or  in 
part,  from  voluntary  contributions.  Does 
not  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  see  that 
under  such  an  exception— one  so  wide, 
any  charity  whatever,  almost  every  charity 
in  the  country,  may  exclude  themselves 
from  the  operation  of  the  Bill  ?  Why,  my 
Lords,  which  are  voluntary  charities,  and 
which  are  not?  Who  is  to  decide  the 
point  ?  How  are  you  to  distinguish  and 
classify  charities  in  this  way  ?  Ton  can 
only  find  out  which  are  voluntary  charities 
by  the  examination  of  the  books  of  cha- 
rities. The  result,  therefore,  will  be  to 
render  the  Bill  whoUy  inoperative,  because 
any  trust  may  come  under  the  exception, 
by  accepting  any  amount,  however  small, 
of  voluntary  contribution  towards  its  funds. 
Until  my  Lords,  1  know  in  detail  what  the 
whole  of  the  Amendments  of  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  are  to  be,  and  the  effect 
of  them,  I  wish  no  further  to  refer  to 
them  than  as  I  understand  them  from  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend's  speech ;  but 
my  Lords,  if  you  think  this  whole  scheme 
is  one  not  deserving  of  your  Lordships' 
sanction,  I  am  sure  you  will  not  be  di- 
verted from  refusing  that  sanction,  by 
promises  such  as  those  held  out  by  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend.  I  am  sure  you 
will  not  allow  yourselves  to  be  drawn  into 
the  snare  so  very  skilfully  laid  for  you  by 
the  promises  of  amending  a  bad  measure — 
promises  which  never  would  have  been 
made  at  all,  if  the  Bill  would  have  stood 
the  test  of  a  discussion — ^promises  made, 
not  because  my  noble  and  learned  Friend 
has  been  converted,  but  because  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  despairs  of  ever  being 
able  to  get  the  Bill  through  either  House 
of  Parliament  without  making  very  consi- 
derable concessions,  and  giving  up  a  great 
part  of  his  measure.  My  Lords,  this  is 
not  a  very  complimentary  position  in  which 
to  place  Her  Majesty's  Government ;  but 
m^  noble  and  learned  Friend  almost  ad- 
mits that  he  .cannot  hope  to  pass  his  Bill 
without  giving  up  nioe-tenths  of  it,  either 
here  or  elsewhere.  My  noble  and  learned 
Friend  has  endeavoured  to  enlist  your 
Lordships'  sympathies  in  favour  of  his  Bill, 
by  a  reference  to  what  transpired  on  the 
a  ame  subject  during  the  last  Session.  My 
Lords,  I  will  not  go  into  the  details  of 
what  passed  last  Session  ;  but  my  course 
of  proceeding  then  has  been  so  constantly 


adverted  to  and  misrepresented  by  ny  noble 
and  learned  Friend*  that  I  cannot  ft>>ftain 
from  a  few  comments  upon  what  then  took 
place.  One  of  the  great  misfortunea,  my 
Lords,  was,  that  from  the  course  which 
was  adopted  in  regard  to  this  Bill  last 
Session,  it  never  came  under  discussion  in 
this  House.  The  Bill  was  bron^t  in,  and 
then  met  with  the  strenuous  opposition 
of  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  near  me 
(Lord  Campbell);  but  it  was  not  discussed 
upon  the  second  reading.  My  noble  and 
learned  Friend  (Lord  Campbell)  was  anx* 
ions  to  test  the  principle  of  the  Bill  upon 
that  occasion ;  but  upon  representationa 
made  to  him  he  unwillingly  agreed  thai 
it  should  go  to  a  Select  Committee.  That 
Committee  was  nominated,  of  course,  by  the 
noble  Lord  on  the  Woolsack,  who  did  me 
the  honour  to  put  me  upon  it.  Wh^i  we 
met,  the  first  question  that  was  raised  waa 
as  to  the  appointment  of  the  Commission- 
ers— as  to  how  they  were  to  be  nominated. 
I  do  not  now  recollect,  my  Lords,  how  the 
matter  first  stood  in  the  Bill,  but  two  pro* 
positions  were  laid  before  us :  in  what 
order  they  were  made  I  do  not  remonber, 
but  I  believe  it  waa  first  proposed  to  name 
the  Commissioners  in  the  Bill ;  the  other 
proposition  was  that  the  appointment* 
should  be  left  to  the  Secretary  of  Sute. 
The  latter  proposition  was  strenuously  op- 
posed by  my  noble  Friend  near  me,  and 
by  mysefr :  we  endeavoured  to  get  an  altera- 
tion in  the  provision,  and  we  succeeded. 
My  noble  Friend  on  the  Woolsack  found 
himself  in  a  minority  in  the  Committee, 
and  it  was  determined  to  appoint,  as  Com- 
missioners under  the  Bill,  two  of  the  exist- 
ing Masters  in  Chancery.  That  removed 
one  great  objection  which  I  had  to  the 
BiU — it  did  away  with  much  of  the  patron- 
age which  it  proposed  to  give  to  the  Great 
Seal.  These  Masters  in  Chancery  were 
already  existing  officers — the  duties  to  be 
performed,  are  duties  now  belonging  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery  —  and  these  oflicers 
themselves  stated  upon  an  examination 
before  your  Lordships'  Committee,  that 
they  had  plenty  of  time  to  perform  the  do* 
ties  which  would  accrue  under  the  BilL 
We  were  anxious,  therefore,  to  confide 
those  duties  to  those  officers  rather  than  to 
Commissioners  to  be  appouted  by  the 
Crown  ;  and  the  more  especially  were  we 
anxious  upon  the  point,  because  duties  so 
important  as  Uiese  have  always  hitherto 
been  performed  in  open  court,  whereas 
the  Commissioners  proposed  by  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  were  to  perform  their 
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duties  in  private.  My  Lords,  m^  opinion 
is,  that  such  important  duties  as  will  arise 
under  this  Bill,  if  your  Lordships  shall  un- 
fortunately pass  it,  ought  to  be  performed 
in  public  by  recognized  officers,  whose  la- 
bours and  conduct  the  public  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  watching,  and  not  by  secret 
Commissioners  sitting  nobody  knows  either 
when  or  where,  and  doing  nobody  knows 
what  I  Well,  my  Lords,  we  carried  that 
Amendment;  hut  we  soon  found  that  we  had 
done  so  at  a  very  considerable  cost,  be- 
cause from  that  moment  we  entirely  lost  the 
support  of  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  be- 
hind me  (Lord  Brougham) — ^we  met  with  no 
further  support  from  my  nohle  and  learned 
Friend.  My  noble  and  learned  Friend  on 
the  Woolsack,  and  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  behind  me  (Lord  Brougham),  were  of 
course  all-powerful  in  a  Committee  named 
by  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  my  noble 
and  learned  Friends,  and  consequently  the 
Bill  passed  through  the  Committee,  with  a 
provision  passed  by  them  that  two  Masters 
in  Chancery  and  one  other  person  should 
be  appointed  Commissioners  under  its  pro- 
visions.  Well,  my  Lords,  the  Bill  then 
came  into  the  House,  and  the  third  reading 
was  taken.  Finding  that  I  had  no  chance 
of  carrying  my  propositions  in  the  Commit- 
tee, and  knowing  that  the  same  fortune 
would  attend  me  in  the  House,  opposed,  as 
I  knew  I  should  be,  by  both  my  noble  and 
learned  Friends  now  on  the  Woolsack,  I 
contented  myself  by  stating  my  views  upon 
the  matter  in  a  few  words  on  that  stage  of 
the  Bill.  I  then  stated,  my  Lords,  that  I 
highly  approved  of  the  objects  of  the  Bill, 
but  that  I  totally  disapproved  of  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  those  objects  were  to  be 
attained.  Those  objects  were  the  better 
administration  of  Charitable  Trusts,  and  a 
more  careful  watching  over  the  conduct  of 
trustees  :  who  could  object  to  such  objects 
as  those?  I  did  not,  therefore,  occupy 
your  Lordships'  time  in  making  a  long 
speech,  which  would  have  been  wholly  Use- 
less, supported  as  the  Bill  was  by  my  two 
noble  and  learned  Friends.  I  contented 
myself  with  entering  my  protest  against 
the  machinery  by  which  the  Bill  was  pro- 
posed to  be  carried  into  effect.  I  stated 
my  objections  in  as  few  words  as  possible ; 
and  because  I  contented  myself  with  that, 
my  conduct  has  been  construed  into  an 
approval  of  the  Bill,  and  to-night  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  has  characterized  my 
speech  upon  the  occasion  as  a  sort  of 
"murmuring  disapproval"  of  its  principle 
and  details !     My  Lords,  I  can  only  say, 


my  "  murmurs"  were  very  distmctly  heard 
upon  the  Woolsack.  My  objections  were 
perfectly  weU  known  to  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend;  and  the  Bill  went  down  to 
the  other  House,  it  being  not  only  well 
understood,  but  perfectly  well  known,  that 
I  entirely  disapproved  of  the  machinery  by 
which  it  was  proposed  to  be  worked.  My 
Lords,  this  took  place  in  June  last  year — 
the  BiU  went  down  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  June — I  should  like  to  know  why 
it  was  not  proceeded  with  ;  why  it  was  not 
passed  into  a  law  ?  It  was,  my  Lords,  a 
Government  measure  :  it  was  a  Bill  for  the 
improvement  of  the  law — ^introduced  and 
passed  so  far  by  the  highest  legal  autho- 
rity in  the  realm;  yet  it  was  shelved  in  the 
House  of  Commons !  My  Lords,  we 
have  often  been  told  that  we  ought  to 
originate  Bills  in  this  House,  in  order 
to  facilitate  legislation — ^in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  inconvenient  pressure  at  the 
end  of  the  Session.  Let  me  ask  was  not 
June  early  enough  to  send  down  such  a 
Bill  from  this  House?  No,  my  Lords, 
"  the  lateness  of  the  period  at  which  the 
Bill  was  sent  down  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons" was  not  the  reason  it  was  not  pro- 
ceeded with !  What  then  was  it  ?  My 
Lords,  the  reason  was  that  the  Colleagues 
of  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  would  not 
carry  it !  They  were  ashamed  of  it.  This 
is  a  matter  to  which  I  attach  considerable 
consequence.  That  I  disapprove  of  the  Bill, 
may  be  a  point  of  little  importance — that 
a  large  number  of  your  Lordships  view  it 
with  suspicion,  may  be  of  equally  little 
moment — ^but  that  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord's  own  Colleagues  should  refuse  to  pass 
it,  is  a  point  to  which  all  of  us  must  attach 
the  greatest  weight.  I  hear  a  whisper  be- 
hind me,  that  they  could  not  pass  it ; 
whether  they  could  not  or  would  not  makes 
little  difference  —  they  did  not,  and  your 
Lordships  will  draw  your  own  inferences. 
But,  my  Lords,  here  is  the  same  Bill  again ! 
My  noble  and  learned  Friend  had  a  clear  in- 
timation of  the  disapproval  of  it  by  his  Col- 
leagues, when  they  refused  to  proceed  with 
it :  surely  after  three  months'  consideration 
he  has  not  brought  in  the  same  Bill,  merely 
that  it  should  share  the  same  fate  ?  That, 
my  Lords,  is  not  the  way  in  which  a  Go- 
vernment ought  to  attempt  to  legislate, 
neither  is  it  the  way  in  which  I  think 
the  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  ought  to 
attempt  to  amend  the  law !  My  noble 
and  learned  Friend  has  hinted  to-night 
that  it  was  doubtful  how  far  the  Bill  would 
pass  the  House  of  Commons.     He  says  he 
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has  "  unwillingly  altered  it."  What,  mj 
Lords,  is  the  power  that  has  made  him  so 
unwillingly  adopt  these  changes  ?  They 
are  changes  of  importance  certainly,  though 
wholly  insufficient  to  remove  my  objections 
to  this  Bill— objections  which  lie  much 
deeper  than  the  surface,  and  which  I  shall 
now  ¥dth  your  Lordships'  permission  pro- 
ceed fully  and  frankly  to  state.  My  Lords, 
my  objections  to  the  measure  have  a  much 
deeper  root  than  can  be  met  by  any  of  the 
alterations  proposed  by  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend.  I  have  an  objection  to 
the  measure  quite  independent  of  its  appli- 
cability to  the  Charitable  Trusts  of  this 
country.  I  cannot  look  back  to  what  has 
taken  place  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  since 
1841,  and  not  implore  your  Lordships  to 
stop  that  course  which  has  already  been 
productive  of  such  great  evils — which,  if 
continued,  must  be  productive  of  so  many 
more — and  which  this  Bill,  if  passed,  will 
tend  not  only  to  augment,  but  to  perpe- 
tuate. Since  1841,  my  Lords,  the  in- 
crease of  the  patronage  of  the  Great  Seal 
has  been  such  as  would  astonish  your 
Lordships,  if  brought  under  your  notice  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  you  an  immediate 
view  of  the  whole.  Since  that  period  a 
system  has  been  going  on  of  withdrawing 
from  the  Court  of  Chancery  matters  of 
jurisdiction  which  it  has  always  held — 
powers  which  that  Court  has  always  exer- 
cised— and  of  establishing,  at  an  expense 
to  the  country  which  your  Lordships  little 
apprehend,  new  tribunals  possessing  little 
better  opportunity  than  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery to  determine  the  matters  which  may 
come  before  them  ;  a  system  tending,  I 
must  say,  to  the  degradation  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  and  to  a  deterioration  of  the 
efficiency  of  that  Court  in  a  manner  which 
I  shall  presently  explain.  But,  my  Lords, 
before  1  go  into  details,  I  beg  to  recall  to 
your  Lordships'  recollection  a  measure 
which  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  saying  1 
had  the  honour  to  originate  in  this  House. 
In  1841,  shortly  before  the  Government 
then  in  power,  and  of  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  be  a  Member,  went  out  of  office, 
I  had  the  honour  of  introducing  into  and 
passing  through  this  House  a  Bill  which  I 
still  view  with  much  satisfaction,  because  1 
believe  it  has  been  attended  with  infinite 
success  and  great  public  advantage.  I 
refer  to  the  Bill  for  abolishing  the  equitable 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
and  for  transferring  it  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  It  provided  for  the  appointment 
of  two  additional  Judges  to  the  Court  of 


Chancery ;  and  it  transferred  one  of  the 
Masters  of  the  Equity  Chamber  of  the 
Exchequer  to  the  staff  of  the  Masters,  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  That  Bill  pro- 
posed to  remove  all  the  business  from  the 
Equity  side  of  the  Exchequer  into  the  Court 
of  Chancery ;  and  in  order  to  meet  the 
mass  of  business  which  had  then  accumu- 
lated in  that  Court,  as  well  as  that  which 
might  be  expected  to  be  added  by  the  abo- 
lition of  the  other  Court,  we  proposed  the 
addition  of  two  new  Judges,  and  trans- 
ferred one  Master  from  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer to  the  Court  of  Chancery  ;  and  we 
thought  that  by  those  means  we  should  so 
add  to  the  strength  of  that  Court,  that  we 
should  enable  it  not  only  to  get  through 
the  mass  of  business  then  existing,  but 
also  to  overtake  the  fresh  business  which 
might  be  expected  to  flow  into  it.  Although 
we  thought  that  increase  of  business  might 
be  considerable,  still  we  thought  it  was 
not  likely  to  be  greater  than  we  provided 
for  by  the  additional  strength  we  gave  to 
the  Court.  Such  was  the  nature  of  the 
Bill  which  I  had  then  the  honour  of  intro- 
ducing to  your  Lordships'  notice.  My 
noble  and  learned  Friend  behind  me  (Lonl 
Brougham)  always  and  strenuously  opposed 
that  Bill,  so  far  as  the  appointment  of 
two  additional  Judges  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  went ;  he  denied  that  either  the 
arrears  then  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
or  the  additional  business  to  be  thrown 
upon  that  Court  by  the  abolition  of  the 
Equity  side  of  the  Exchequer,  justified 
the  appointment  of  two  new  Judges.  My 
noble  and  learned  Friend  was  willing  to 
accede  to  the  appointment  of  one  new 
Judge,  but  no  more.  My  Lords,  the  whole 
subject  was  anxiously  investigated ;  the 
measure  was  sanctioned  by  the  approval  of 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the  Wool- 
sack ;  and  it  passed  this  House  in  1840 ; 
but  it  did  not  pass  the  House  of  Commons 
in  that  year.  It  was  again  introduced  in 
1841,  and  again  it  received  the  sanction 
of  your  Lordships ;  and,  although  it  did 
not  then  pass  the  House  of  Commons,  it 
was  so  well  received  there,  that  I  am  quite 
justified  in  saying  that  it  met  with  the 
unanimous  approbation  of  that  House. 
Not  the  slightest  opposition  was  breathed 
against  the  measure :  its  necessity  was 
admitted — though  whether  it  would  ever 
have  received  the  approbation  of  the  politi- 
cal friends  of  my  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
bad  the  Government  of  that  day  not  been 
about  to  be  removed  from  office,  I  am  un- 
able to  say.     However,  my  Lords,  it  met 
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with  no  opposition  from  that  party,  and 
might  have  become  the  law  of  the  land  be- 
fore we  went  out  of  office  but  for  a  reason 
to  which  I  would  not  have  dared  to  advert 
had  it  not  been  openly  avowed  in   the 
House  of  Commons.     When  the  Bill  was 
under  discussion  in  that  House,  a  very 
talented  and  a  very  learned  Gentleman, 
one  of  my  noble  and  learned  Friend's  warm 
poUtieal  admirers,  declared,  although  the 
Bill  was  a  good  Bill — although  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  it  should  pass,  in  order  to  ex- 
pedite the  course  of  justice  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery — although  it  had  been  two  years 
before  Parliament,  yet  that  if  it  passed  at 
that  moment,  when  there  was  a  possibility 
of  a  change   in  the  Government  of  the 
country-^although  the  Bill  was  necessary, 
yet  stiU,  as  its  passing  then  would  be  to 
add  to  the  patronage  of  the  then  existing 
Government,  that  the  measure  ought  to  be 
postponed.     Now,  my  Lords,  that  appeared 
to  be  very  sound  reasoning  to  the  minds 
of  the  political  friends  of  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  ;  and  the  Bill  was  accord- 
ingly thrown  out  upon  that  all-sufficient 
ground.    There  was  no  disguise  about  the 
matter.     There  was  not  even  an  attempt 
at  concealment.    It  was  frankly  said,  "  The 
Bill  is  a  good  Bill,  but  do  not  let  us  pass  it 
now — ^let  us  turn  out  the  Government — we 
shall   then  come  in — we   shall  pass   the 
measure  just  as  it  stands — and  we  shall 
have  the  appointments  of  the  new  Judges ! " 
Accordingly,   my  Lords,   such   reasoning 
succeeded,  and  for  a  time  the  Bill  was 
thrown  out ;  but  the  promise  was  kept : 
the  change  of  Government  took  place,  and 
the  Bill  was  actually  passed  in  the  short 
Session  of  1841  which  succeeded  the  ge- 
neral election  of  that  year,  and  became  the 
law  of  the  land.     I  make  no  complaint  of 
these  matters,  my  Lords  ;  I  only  refer  to 
them  to  show  your  Lordships  that  in  that 
year  a  great  accession  of  strength  was 
given  to  the  Court  of  Chancery — that  two 
new  Judges  and  one  Master  were  added  to 
the  judicial  strength  of  former  years.    We 
were  of  opinion  that  such  an  increase  of 
strength  would  be  found  only  adequate  to 
the  necessity  which  existed.     I  believe  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  behind  me  (Lord 
Brougham)  thinks   that  it  is  more  than 
adequate  ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  believe 
that  the  strength  of  that  court  is  found  to 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  proper  strength, 
and  that  both  Judges  and  Masters  are  now 
adequate  to  the  duties  and  to  the  business 
they  are  called  upon  to  perform.     As  the 
court  stands  at  present,  I  believe  it  to  be, 


as  nearly  as  possible,  of  the  strength  it 
should  be  ;  it  certainly  is  now  fully  ade- 
quate to  the  discharge  of  all  the  business 
which  is  brought  to  it.    I  believe  no  arrears 
have  accumulated ;  in  fact,  my  Lords,  I 
believe  that  the  present  strength  of  the 
court  is  quite  sufBcient,  if  not  for  more, 
certainly  for  all  the  business  which  offers, 
and  it  is  now  regularly  got  through.     You 
have,  accordingly,  a  body  of  officers  at- 
tached to  that  court  who  are  certainly  not 
overworked  ;  and  I  contend  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Legislature  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  machinery  already  to  be  found  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  whenever  it  is  pos- 
sible so  to  do.     Now,  my  Lords,  without 
meaning  to  express  any  opinion  upon  an- 
other measure,   which   was   subsequently 
passed   through    the    Legislature,    I    am 
anxious  to  call  your  Lordships'  attention 
to  it,  in  order  to  show  that  by  its  means 
the  duties  of  the  Masters  in  Chancery  have 
been  very  materially  reduced,  and  that,  as 
the  Masters   have  themselves  said,  they 
have  abundance  of  time  fully  to  carry  out 
the  duties  which  the  Bill  before  us  would 
impose  upon  them  if  your  Lordships  were 
to  allow  it  to  pass  into  a  law.     Some  of 
your  Lordships  may  be  aware  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  time  of  the  Masters 
in  Chancery  is   occupied  in  the   taxation 
of  costs.     What  portion  of  their  time  is 
so   occupied  may  be   gathered  from   the 
fact,  that,  since  1841,  seven  individuals 
have  been  appointed,  at  a  salary  of  2,000^ 
a  year  each,  to  perform  that  work.     Six  of 
those  persons  were  first  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  taxing  costs  generally;  and  at  a 
subsequent  period,  another  Master  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  sole  purpose  of  taxing  costs 
in  bankruptcy.     All  of  those  seven  indi- 
viduals were  appointed  to  perform  duties 
which   heretofore  had  been  done  in  the 
Master's  office.     My  Lords,  I  am  not  com- 
plaining of  those  appointments.     I  desire 
to    give   no   opinion   whatever  respecting 
them  ;  I  am  only  showing  your  Lordships 
what  part  of  the  foimer  business  belonging 
to  the  office  of  the  Masters  in  Chancery 
has   been  removed  from   that  office,  and 
handed  over  to  new  tribunals,  which  have 
been  created  at  a  great  expense  to  the 
country,  and  all  tending  enormously  to  in- 
crease the  patronage  of  the  Great  Seal. 
Those  were  all  new  offices,  and  of  course 
the  appointments  fell  into  the  hands  of  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend.     In  addition  to 
those  new  offices,  others  were  created:  a  Bill 
was  introduced  and  passed,  making  very 
considerable  alterations  in  the  laws  relating 
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to  bankmptcj.  In  1843,  mj  noble  and 
learned  Friend  proposed  to  appoint  some 
▼erj  important  officers,  or  Judges,  in  that 
court — ^moet  important  officers,  mj  noble  and 
learned  Friend  termed  them;  and  so  should 
I  if  I  were  to  judge  from  the  salaries  at- 
tached to  their  appointments.  The  cost  to 
the  public  of  those  new  offices  is  Tory  great. 
There  are  twelve  gentlemen  appointed  Com- 
missioners in  Bankmptcj  in  country  dis- 
tricts, each  baring  a  new  and  separate 
court,  with  salaries  of  1,8007.  a  year  each. 
My  Lords,  I  do  not  quarrel  at  all  with  those 
appointments,  nor  do  I  quarrel  with  the 
salaries  giyen  to  the  gentlemen  who  are 
appointed  to  perform  duties  that  are  cer- 
tamly  of  Tciy  considerable  moment.  But, 
my  Lords,  at  the  same  time,  500^  a  year 
was  added  to  the  salaries  of  each  of  the 
London  Commissioners ;  and  why,  or  for 
what,  I  never  could  conceive.  Up  to  that 
time  they  had  performed  their  duties  most 
efficiently  —  they  were  happy  and  con- 
tented ;  and  I  believe,  my  Lords,  that  no 
men  were  more  astonished  than  were  those 
very  London  Commissioners  when  my  no- 
ble and  learned  Friend,  in  a  fit  of  genero- 
sity, said  to  them — "You  do  your  work 
well,  and  do  not  grumble  ;  you  do  not  com- 
plain, but  I  am  convinced  that  you  are  un- 
derpaid ;  and  you  must  oblige  me  by  taking 
5002.  a  year  more  each  of  you."  All  those 
new  offices  and  all  those  new  appointments 
were  created  and  made  at  an  expense  to 
the  country  of  56,800^  per  annum,  and 
the  patronage  of  the  whole  of  them  has 
been  added  to  the  Great  Seal  since  1841. 
The  business  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
has  been  since  that  year  uniformly  reduced, 
while  the  strength  of  the  court  has  been 
continually  increasing ;  and  now,  with  the 
Court  of  Chancery  in  this  powerful  and  effi- 
cient state,  your  Lordships  are  called  upon 
to  take  from  that  court  another  jurisdiction 
which  it  has  always  enjoyed,  and  establish 
another  tribunal,  at  another  considerable 
expense  to  the  country !  You  are  asked, 
my  Lords,  now  to  take  from  it  a  jurisdiction 
which  it  is  peculiarly  constituted  to  exercise; 
the  duties  of  which,  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  admits,  have  always  been  well  per- 
formed, not  only  from  the  character  of 
those  called  to  preside  in  it,  but  also  be- 
cause of  its  peculiar  adaptation  for  the 
performance  of  such  duties  by  the  ma- 
chinery which  it  has  at  command.  My 
Lords,  no  one  has  ever  brought  any 
charge  against  the  uprightness  or  the 
strict  impartiality  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery— no  one    has    ever   questioned    the 


competency  of  its  jurisdictioii — no  one  has 
quarrelled  with  the  mode  in  which  that 
court    transacts    the    bnslDess    which    is 
brought  before  it.      No,  my  Lords,   the 
court  is  respected — ^it  is  competent,  up- 
right,  and  impartial.     But,  say  some,  it  is 
inaccessible  on  account  of  the  expense  in- 
curred in  going  there!      My  noble  and 
learned  Friend  has  lent  himself  to  that  cry. 
My  noble  and  learned  Friend  has  to-night 
been  making  constant  reference  to  the  vast 
sums  which  certain  proceedings  have  en- 
tailed upon  charities;  but  no  one  knows 
better  than  my  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
that  the  sums  he  has  mentioned  were  not 
costs  incidental  to  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
Those  statements  make  an  impression  upon 
persons  who  are  whoQy  unacquainted  widi 
the  matter ;  hut  I  know,  and  so  does  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend,  that  the  vast 
sums  he  paraded  before  us  were  not  costs 
belonging  pecoliariy  to  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery.    He  knew  very  well  when  he  was 
stating  them,  that  the  sums  he  mentioned 
were  the  whole  costs  of  the  Ktigalion ;  not 
the  expenses    incident   to  the    Court  of 
Chancery,  but  incidental  to  aU  litigation, 
in  whatever  court.     They  included  the  cost 
of  counsel,  of  attorney,  witnesses,  and  afl 
the  other  expenses  incident  to  litigation 
whether  it  is  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or 
a  Court  of  Common  Law.  Then,  my  Lords, 
I  ask  is  it  fair  in  my  noble  Friend  to  attri- 
bute aU  this  expense  to  the  operation  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  ?    Let  me  ask,  what  is 
the  peculiar  expense  which  the  Court  of 
Chancery  compels  a  party  to  pay?    Do 
those  large  sums  which  were  mentioned  to 
frighten  your  Lordships  into  giving  this 
Bill  your  support — do  they  show  anything 
against  the  Court  of  Chancery  ?  They  show 
that  there  has  been  great  litigation — but 
can  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  show  that 
such  large  sums  were  demanded  in  Conrt 
of  Chancery  fees  ?  Let  him  tell  your  Lord- 
ships what  was  the  amount  of  fees  demand- 
ed by  that  court — ^what  was  the  tax  paid  to 
that  court  by  the  parties,  and  then  we  shall 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  real  expenses 
of  the  court !     AU  but  the  fees  taken  by 
the  court  are  the  usual  expenses  of  litiga- 
tion, and  can  form  no  part  of  a  cha^ 
against  the  Court  of  Chancery.    Those  ex* 
penses  must  be  defrayed  by  litigants  in  any 
case,  whether  they  go  into  Chancery  or 
into  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  or  Queen's 
Bench,  or  before  another  judicial  tribunal 
in  the  shape  of  a  commission,  and  to  tell  us 
what  isthe  aggregate  cost  of  the  proceeding, 
is  to  give  us  no  information  as  to  what  is 
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tbe  cost  of  application  to  any  court  in  par- 
ticular. I  say,  then,  mj  Lords,  that  it  is 
very  easy  to  see  what  this  Bill  is;  it  is  al- 
leged to  be  a  BiU  brought  in  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saring  expense  to  charities  gene- 
rally, and  to  smaller  charities  in  particu- 
lar; but  the  real  proposition  is  to  appoint 
one  of  the  existing  Masters  in  Chancery  as 
a  Commissioner  under  its  provisions.  Now, 
my  Lords,  I  own  I  cannot  see  the  charm 
of  the  separate  jurisdiction  thus  proposed  to 
be  created.  What  can  it  signify  whether 
a  person  sits  in  Southampton  Buildings, 
and  is  called  "  a  Master,"  or  whether  he 
sits  anywhere  else  and  is  called  "a  Com- 
missioner?" The  individual  is  the  same 
wherever  he  sits;  he  maybe  ••  Mr.  Master" 
in  one  place,  and  "  Mr.  Commissioner"  in 
another  place;  but  his  character  will  not 
necessarily  undergo  any  change;  you  may 
compel  him  to  sit  in  two  different  places, 
but  the  man  will  be  the  same,  and  his  du- 
ties will  not  be  altered :  he  would  still  be 
the  same  individual  whether  you  call  him 
"  Mr.  A."  here,  or  "  Mr.  B.^'  there !  To 
me  the  proposal,  therefore,  seems  an  ab- 
-Sttrdity;  and,  my  Lords,  it  is  a  mere  fal- 
lacy that  is  attempted  to  be  foisted  upon 
you,  when  you  are  told  that  by  merely 
giving  people  new  names,  you  will  save  so 
much  money  to  the  charities  of  the  coun- 
try !  Are  these  men  to  be  mere  account- 
ants while  sitting  in  one  place— whilst  when 
Bitting  in  some  other  place,  they  dre  to  be 
clothed  with  the  character  of  judicial  of- 
ficers ?  It  is  a  mere  fallacy,  my  Lords,  to 
suppose  that  such  change  of  character  in  a 
public  ofGicer  would  effect  any  improvement 
in  charity  affairs;  and  I  am  sure  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  upon  giving  this  matter 
further  consideration,  wHl  not  press  this 
part  of  the  Bill  upon  your  consideration. 
But,  my  Lords,  my  argument  goes  still 
further.  You  admit  the  competence — the 
excellence  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery — ^you  admit  and  acknowledge  the 
fairness,  the  impartiality,  the  strictness  of 
the  justice  administered  there;  and  that  you 
have  no  other  objection  to  that  court  than 
its  expense.  Now,  my  Lords,  in  what  does 
the  expense  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  con- 
Bist  ?  Why  in  fees.  Then,  I  say,  my  Lords, 
diminish  that  expense-^reduce  those  fees 
— make  such  arrangements  as  will  enable 
parties  to  come  into  the  Court  of  Chancery 
at  as  small  an  expense  as  they  could  pos- 
Bibly  go  before  a  Commissioner,  and  then 
the  parties  will  have  justice  administered  in 
open  court,  by  a  tribunal  to  which  no  com- 
plaint can  attach,  and  at  an  expense  not 


exceeding  that  which  must  be  incurred  in 
obtaining  the  assistance  of  a  Commissioner 
sitting  in  private,  and  without  any  public 
control.  And,  my  Lords,  I  am  happy  that 
it  is  within  my  power  to  give  your  Lord- 
ships, by  an  illustration,  an  adequate  idea 
of  my  meaning — that  I  am  able  to  refer 
you  to  an  instance  where  the  plan  which 
I  recommend  has  in  some  degree  been  ac- 
comph'shed  with  benefit  to  all  concerned. 
In  the  consideration  of  a  Bill  which  was  in- 
troduced during  the  last  Session  by  a 
noble  Duke,  now  sitting  upon  the  cross 
benches,  for  facilitating  the  drainage  of 
lands,  it  was  found  highly  desirable — ^nay, 
indeed,  necessary — to  have  the  sanction  of 
some  tribunal,  before  anv  expense  should 
be  incurred.  In  order  fully  to  ascertain 
what  was  the  minimum  of  expense  at  which 
the  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  could 
be  obtained,  an  inquiry  was  set  on  foot. 
Officers  of  that  court  were  consulted,  and 
we  found  that  in  cases  where  no  opposition 
was  offered  (for  your  Lordships  are  aware 
that  when  there  is  opposition,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  know  where  the  ex- 
pense may  end) ;  but  in  ordinary  cases  it 
was  ascertained  that  an  application  can  be 
made  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  a  cost 
of  151,  And  what  does  the  151.  expense 
consist  of  ?  Why,  my  Lords,  of  fees — of 
fees  pai<f  to  the  Court.  Then  I  say,  why 
not  remit  those  fees  altogether  in  such 
cases  as  are  contemplated  by  the  Bill  be- 
fore us  ?  Let  the  parties  go  at  once  into 
the  Master's  office  and  obtain  his  sanction 
and  approval  of  whatever  is  right,  without 
any  fees  whatever  being  charged — there 
can  be  no  difficulty  in  that !  But,  my 
Lords,  what  is  the  answer  to  that  proposi- 
tion ?  The  objection  to  it  when  I  made  it 
before,  was  taken  by  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who  is  not 
now^resent,  but  who  said,  "  These  fees 
are  a  tax  imposed  upon  the  suitors  before 
the  court  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the 
establishment — what  right  have  you  to  ex- 
onerate the  parties  from  these  fees  at  a 
probable  expense  to  the  public?"  Does 
not  my  noble  and  learned  Friend,  by  this 
Bill,  propose  to  intermeddle  with  these 
fees  ?  Does  he  not  reduce  this  tax  levied 
upon  the  suitor  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
up  the  establishment  ?  Why,  my  Lords, 
is  not  taking  away  the  business  of  the 
court  an  interference  with  the  tax  ?  My 
noble  and  learned  Friend  says  you  must 
not  interfere  with  the  fees  because  of  the 
Fee  Fund — that  fund  must  be  kept  intact, 
to  meet  the  charges  to  which  it  is  liable; 
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but  at  the  same  time  he  says,  "  Take  away 
the  business  of  the  court— erect  a  new  tri- 
bunal for  the  purpose  of  transacting  that 
which  from  time  immemorial  has  been 
done  bj  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  there- 
by reduce  the  fees  which  are  paid  into  this 
fund.*'  My  Lords,  may  I  not  ask  whether 
the  Fee  Fund  will  not  be  in  exactly  the 
same  predicament  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other  ?  If  it  Is  robbery  in  the  one  case — 
undoubtedly  it  must  be  quite  as  much  rob- 
bery in  the  other !  Take  away  the  busi- 
ness, and  you  take  away  the  fees,  and  thus 
you  sanction  the  principle  of  remitting  the 
fees.  But  *  *  the  principle?  *  *  Why,  my  Lords, 
the  principle  has  been  recognised  over  and 
over  again.  Some  years  ago,  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  adopted  a  plan  that  he  pro- 
mised us  was  to  afford,  and  which,  I  am 
bound  to  say,  has  proved  a  great  benefit.  My 
noble  and  learned  Friend  adopted  the  plan  of 
substituting  salaries  for  fees — ^the  fees  to 
be  still  paid  by  the  suitors,  but  in  place  of 
going  into  the  pockets  of  the  officers,  they 
went  to  the  establishment  of  a  fee  fund. 
Very  shortly  that  fund  was  considerable — 
it  accumulated  Tery  fast,  and  when  I  ac- 
ceded to  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  I 
found  that  my  predecessor  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  remitting  fees.  My  Lords,  it  gave 
me  great  pleasure — very  great  satisfaction 
to  find  that  by  means  of  the  accumulating 
fund,  I  was  able  to  follow  the  very  excel- 
lent plan  of  my  predecessor  in  office.  I 
also  remitted  fees,  and  while  I  held  the 
Great  Seal,  as  the  fee  fund  increased,  the 
taxation  upon  the  suitors  diminished — ^and 
if  that  plan  had  been  allowed  to  go  on, 
there  would  now  have  been  a  great  dimi- 
nution in  the  expenses  which  are  charged 
upon  all  suits  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
Unfortunately,  however,  that  plan  of  dimi- 
nishing the  expense  to  suitors  has  been 
stopped  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
Great  burdens  have  been  thrown  upon  the 
fee  fund,  and  consequently  no  fees  can 
now  be  diminished.  I  am  not  going  to  say 
that  the  discontinuance  of  so  good  a  prac- 
tice is  to  be  charged  as  a  fault  to  my  noble 
and  learned  Frioud ;  but  I  must  say  that  I 
deeply  regret  the  change  which  has  taken 
place.  The  measure  of  1841  threw  a 
burden  upon  that  accumulating  fee  fund 
from  which  it  has  not  recovered,  and  in  my 
opinion  the  time  has  now  arrived  when 
Parliament  must  find  it  necessary  and  con- 
venient to  relievo  the  suitor  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  from  the  burden  to  which  he 
is  rendered  liable.  In  my  opinion,  the 
burdens  thrown  upon  the  fee  fund,  are  not 


those  which  ought  to  be  thrown  as  a  tax 
upon  the  suitors  in  the  court.  It  is  a  mis- 
fortune that  very  large  compensatioiia  have 
to  be  paid — but,  however  they  have  arisen, 
I  contend  that  they  ought  to  fonn  no 
charge  upon  this  fee  fnnd«  and  that  it  is 
necessary  that  the  public  should  relieve 
the  suitor  in  Chancery,  not  only  from  many 
of  the  fees  now  charged  upon  him,  but 
also  from  all  charges  for  comp^isation  to 
officers.  But,  my  Lords,  I  retom  to  my 
subject.  I  repeat  that  I  object  to  this 
Bill  of  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  upon 
principle.  It  can  only  be  defended  upon 
the  plea  of  necessity.  I  deny  that  plea— 
I  deny  its  necessity  !  My  Lords,  I  deny 
its  expediency,  the  more  particularly  be- 
cause it  proceeds  upon  the  principle  of 
carrying  out  a  system  to  which  I  very 
strongly  object.  My  noble  and  learned 
Friend  has  enumerated  certain  figures  in 
order  to  show  your  Lordships  the  amount 
of  property  which  is  invested  for  charitable 
purposes,  and  with  which  this  Bill  proposes 
to  deal.  My  Lords,  it  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to-^ 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  I  oijj  ak 
luded  to  the  number  of  charities. 

Lord  COTTENHAM  :  The  number  of 
charities  may  be  ascertained  so  far  as  they 
have  been  examined,  but  the  examination 
has  been  by  no  means  complete.  Thirty- 
eight  volumes  have  been  published,  con- 
sisting of  27,200  folio  pages,  which  your 
Lordships  may  find  light  reading  at  your 
leisure  moments — they  are  so  bulky  that 
seriously  no  one  ever  thinks  of  reading  them 
through.  Generally  people  only  look  at 
them  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into 
some  particular  charity  in  which  they 
happen  to  feel  some  interest.  But,  my 
Lords,  those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
wade  through  such  a  mass  of  evidence  and 
information,  state  that  the  number  of  Cha- 
ritable Trusts  in  this  country  is  supposed 
to  exceed  40,000 — though  by  how  many 
nobody  seems  to  know.  40,000  then  is 
the  number  of  Charity  Trusts,  so  far  as 
they  have  been  ascertained — ^probably  there 
are  many  more.  The  incomes  arising  from 
the  charities  is  computed  at  1,500,000/. ; 
the  land  subject  to  them  is  supposed  to 
exceed  500,000  acres ;  the  schools  enioy 
an  income  of  312,000/.,  and  the  number 
of  children  educated  for  that  sum  is  stated 
at  264,000.  WeU,  my  Lords,  take  it  so— 
we  have  1,500,000/.  of  income  in  the 
hands  of  50,000  persons  for  the  purpose 
of  charity.  But  your  Lordships  must  re- 
member that  charity  b  the  eye  of  the  law 
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does  not    mean    mere    eleemosynary  aid, 
either  for   maintenance    or  education — in 
the  eye  of  the  law  everything   which   is 
dedicated  to  the  public,  is  charity — whe- 
ther money  has  been   dedicated  to    the 
building  of  a  bridge,  or  for  its  mainten^ 
ance — whether    for    the    building    of    a 
church — or  a  school — it  may  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  or  not,  if  it  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  it  is  charity  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  and  I  presume  ought  also 
to  be  brought  into  our  calculations  while 
forming  an  estimate  of  the  extent  of  inter- 
ference proposed  under  this  Bill.      Now 
here,  my  Lords,  another  and  a  most  im- 
portant question  arises,  which  is,  as  to  the 
application   of  the  great  increase  which 
often  accrues  in  funds  left  for  charitable 
uses.     Out  of  this  point,  many  questions 
of  the  strictest  legal  nicety  have  arisen. 
By  good  management,  or  some  fortuitous 
circumstance,  the  value  of  a  trust  property 
has  been  greatly  enhanced.    The  grave  and 
important  question  then  arises,  ought  the 
increase  to  go  to  augment  the  charity,  or 
does  it  become  the  property  of  the  trustees  ? 
Cases  of  this  kind  very  frequently  occur  ; 
one  of  them  was  argued  at  your  Lordships' 
bar  but  a  short  time  ago  ;  indeed  they  are 
of  frequent  occurrence ;  they  have  formed  a 
very  large  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  from  an  early  period 
down  to  the  present  time.     It  is  very  often, 
my  Lords,  a  mattei*  of  much  difficulty  to 
come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  the 
intention  of  the  donor.     It  has  been  ruled 
by  the  Court  in  Equity,  that  the  donees 
were  entitled  to  the  property  created  by 
the  increased  value  of  the  Charitable  Fund. 
In  other  cases,  it  has  been  held  that  the 
benefit  df  the  charity  and  the  donee  was 
joint — that  their  interests  ran  pari  passu, 
and  both  shared  in  the  increase.     These, 
my  Lords,  are  matters  of  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty, in  general  caused  by  the  almost  im- 
possibility of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion as  to  the  intentions  of  the  donor. 
Now,  my  Lords,  suppose   some  of  those 
companies  to  whom  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  made  such  happy  allusions,  suppose 
some  of  them  to  have  received  property 
upon  trust,  which  in   the  course  of  time 
they  have  greatly  increased ;  suppose  that 
they  were  advised,  and  believed  that  such 
increase  was  their  own  property — ^it  may 
be  disgraceful  in  them  to  eat  and  drink  all 
those  fine    things  which    my  noble    and 
learned  Friend  was  so  jocose  over,  but  if 
the  company  believed   they  were  dealing 
with  their  own  property,  although  it  might 
VOL.  LXXXVI.     {J^l^} 


be  making  a  bad  use  of  the  money,  still, 
are  the  parties  to  bo  treated  as  fraudulent 
trustees  ?     My  noble  and  learned  Friend 
has  kept  back  one  part  of  the  case  from 
the  knowledge  of  your  Lordships,  to  which 
it  now  becomes  my  duty  to  call  your  at- 
tention, I  mean  the  effect  this  Bill  will  have 
upon  what  we  term  "  constructive  trusts." 
My  Lords,  a  large  portion  of  charity  funds 
arises  not  from  property  specially  or  alto- 
gether dedicated   to  charitable   purposes, 
but  from  charges  upon  real  estate,  or  from 
sources  made  payable  out  of  personal  pro- 
perty.    Many  of  your  Lordships  whom  I 
now  address  may  be  able,  probably  of  your 
own  knowledge,  to  bear  me  out  in  that. 
Property  is  inherited  subject   to    a   rent 
charge,  payable  out  of  the  estate.    When  I 
come  to  explain  the  nature  and  the  effect  of 
the  provisions  contained  in  this  Bill  of  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend,  your  Lordships 
will  find,  that  any  of  you,  or  any  other  pro- 
prietor who  so  pays  a  charge  of  any  kind 
for  any  charitable  purpose — I  mean  cha- 
ritable in  the  eye  of  the  law,  as  I  have 
already  explained  to  your  Lordships — ^you 
will  find,  that  you,  and  all  persons  so  cir- 
cumstanced,  will   become  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  and  the  meddling  of  the  irre- 
sponsible Commissioners  who  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed under   this  abominable   measure; 
it  matters  not  whether  the  charge  be  40^. 
or  1001,    My  noble  and  learned  Friend  has 
not  explained  this  part  of  the  Bill  to  your 
Lordships;  it  is,  therefore,  my  duty  to  in- 
form you  how  this  Bill  will  operate,  if  your 
Lordships  should  be  so  unwiso^as  to  allow 
it  to  pass.     I  was  saying  that  it  matters 
not  whether  the  charge  upon  yeur  estates 
be  40».  or  lOOl.;  in  that  I  was  wrong,  be- 
cause, if  the  Bill  pass,  I  should  advise  any 
of  your  Lordships  who  may  be  subject  to  a 
40*.  rent  charge  to  raise  it  over  the  lOOl.; 
by  so  doing,  you  would  not  only  have  the 
satisfaction  of  adding  to  the  funds  and  use- 
fulness of  the  charity,  but  you  would  also 
protect  yourselves  from  the  intermeddling  of 
these  Commissioners,  who  otherwise  would 
have  power  to  inspect  all  the  deeds  and  ac- 
counts of  the  estate,  which  must  be  pro- 
duced to  them  under  the  penalty  of  fine 
and  imprisonment !     Your  Lordships,  in- 
deed, would  be  protected  from  the  latter 
penalty  by  your  privilege,  but  not  so  those 
who  are  in  the  management  of  your  estates; 
and  all  this  because  your  Lordships'  estates 
were  subjected  to  a  payment  of  40*.  a  year 
for  ages  before  you  were  born  !     Now,  my 
Lords,  I  shall  very  shortly  state  the  clauses 
which  bear  upon  this  part  of  the  case.    The 
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^  ^HtMin,  wt  ai  t&ise  dnrides  which 
o^  '•*H%»**i  mM»r  :atf  dhftr^  of  Mimicipal 
.  .tr^i9^t4m>^  M.7  mi6£e Mad leanied Friend 
>«4^  M<i  M^  tfhttRtMs  were  to  he  ex- 
j*^^i^  MM  thtf  <i{wntioik  of  the  BilL  We 
v«4^*  x^i^Hidv  a«e  how  fur  mj  nohle  and 
i^vaU  yrttml  carries  out  that  intention. 
>  ^  ^  UxM^ifibipft  win  hear  in  mind  that  hj 
^4x  tkU»  jttridditftioii  is  giren  to  the  Com- 
^u«>^40iM»  ov«r  aD  property  which  is  in  any 
^A>  subj^t  to  a  charitahle  tnut;  the  in- 
^^nivcors  to  he  appointed  hj  the  Com- 
tut«<jioik«cs  will  hare  a  right  to  pry  into  the 
^hal«»  of  the  property  which  is  snhject  to 
th«»  charity — not  the  Trust  Fund,  or  so 
miiph  of  the  property  as  will  cover  the 
Trust  Fund, — ^hut  all  property  which  is  suh- 
itwt  to  the  charity — so  that  if  40«.  a  year 
IS  payahle  out  of  a  property  of  10,000{.  a 
year,  the  whole  lO^OOOZ.  will  he  liable  to 
all  the  jurisdiction  ^yen  to  the  inspectors 
through  the  Commissioners  under  this  Bill. 
The  inspector  may  come  and  require  an 
inTOstigation  into  all  the  accounts  of  the 
estate;  he  may  summon  the  trustee,  or 
the  manager  of  the  estate,  before  him, 
and  inquire  into  the  mode  in  which  the 
accounts  are  kept;  he  may  say  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  estate,  you  do  not  keep  your 
accounts  in  a  proper  manner— you  must 
keep  them  in  this  way,  or  in  that  way,  and 
the  only  reason  he  has  to  give  is,  "  Oh ! 
it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  me ;"  and 
you  must  obey  his  orders,  or  if  not,  fine 
and  imprisonment  is  the  immediate  conse- 
quence !  He  may  go  still  further ;  he 
may  say  to  the  proprietor  of  the  estate,  or 
to  his  manager,  "  I  wish  you  to  keep  a 
clerk,  and  you  roust  do  it;  and  what  is 
more,  you  must  also  pay  him  yourself." 
Yes,  my  Lords,  by  the  prorisions  of  this 
Bill,  the  inspector  has  the  power  of  saying 
to  any  one  whose  inherited  or  other  pro- 
perty is  subject  to  a  rent  charge  of  40s.  a 
year,  "  a  clerk  you  must  have,  and  you 
must  pay  him  yourself. ' '  Having  obtained 
the  accounts  of  the  estate,  the  inspector 
says,  "  Now  I  shall  proceed  to  audit  them:" 
and  here  allow  me  to  express  the  surprise 
with  which  I  heard  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  state  that  the  inspector  was  not  to 
interfere.  What  is  the  meaning  of  audit- 
ing accounts!  I  have  always  understood 
that  auditing  accounts  meant  inspecting 
them — altering  them  if  not  correct,  and  al- 
lowing or  disallowing  items ;  and  this  is  the 
power  which  my  noble  and  learned  Friend 


gives  by  this  BilL  Is  it  not,  my  Lords, 
something  very  like  **  interference  ?**  But, 
my  Lords,  there  is  another  power  given  by 
this  Bill  to  which  I  beg  your  Lordships* 
special  attention.  Wherever  there  is  a 
rent  charge  upon  the  estate,  the  Commis- 
sioners or  inspector  will  have  the  power 
of  demanding  the  deeds  of  the  estate;  he 
may  say,  "  I  want  to  see  the  deeds  belong- 
ing to  the  charity"— of  course  they  are  the 
deeds  belonging  to  the  estate,  he  is  to  have 
the  power  of  ordering  extracts  or  copies. 
Yes,  the  Commissioners,  sitting  in  some 
private  hole  or  comer  in  London,  will  he 
able  to  order  copies  of  all  old  deeds,  or  ex- 
tracts from  them,  and  you  dare  not  refuse 
them  on  pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment ! 
And  at  whose  expense  is  this  to  be  done  ? 
Why,  my  Lords,  if  any  of  your  Lordships 
should  unfortunately  have  a  rent  diarge 
upon  your  estates,  you  must  do  all  this  at 
your  own  expense.  But  even  that  is  not 
all !  Immediately  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  a  copy  of  every  new  deed  connected 
with  the  charity — that  is,  connected  with 
the  estate — must  absolutely  be  sent  to  the 
Commissioners,  at  the  expense  of  the  trus- 
tee and  under  the  same  penalty  of  fine  and 
imprisonment !  And  this,  my  Lords,  is  not 
all  yet ;  you  must  not  only  pay  the  expense 
of  the  deeds,  but  whenever  summoned  to 
attend  before  the  Commissioners,  you  must 
do  so,  of  course,  by  your  professional  agent; 
your  attorney  must  attend  them  in  London, 
and  you  must  defray  the  whole  cost,  be- 
cause no  provision  has  been  made  other- 
wise by  my  noble  and  learned  Friend !  If 
the  Commissioners  themselves  have  com- 
mitted a  mistake — if  by  any  act  of  theirs 
expense  is  incurred,  then  and  Uien  only  is 
the  expense  to  come  out  of  the  trust  fund ! 
As  an  illustration  of  how  this  absurd  power 
will  work,  I  will  state  to  your  Loroships 
two  cases,  in  which  to  my  knowledge  this 
part  of  the  Bill  will  do  great  injustice.  In 
the  Leicester  case  the  number  of  deeds 
was  not  less  than  50,000;  but  I  will  pass 
on  to  the  other  case  which  I  know  better, 
and  it  will  be  a  better  illustraUon  of  the 
expense  to  be  entailed  upon  trustees  than 
any  I  can  find.  It  is  the  case  of  one  of 
the  city  companies  which  has  let  a  large 
property  for  building  purposes,  and  the 
land  is  now  covered  with  houses.  The 
old  or  original  lease  is  about  to  expire 
— of  course  the  sub-leases  fall  in  with 
the  original.  There  are  5,000  sub-leases 
which  must  all  be  renewed ;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  prorisions  of  this  Bill,  copies 
of  the  whole  of  these  5,000  deeds  must 
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be  sent  to  the  Commissioners  at  the  sole 
expense  of  the  company !  What  use  the 
Oommbsioners  are  to  make  of  them  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  divine;  but  if  the 
Bill  is  passed  into  a  law,  sent  thej  must 
be,  whaterer  may  be  the  expense.  My 
Lords,  there  is  one  other  part  of  the  Bill  to 
which  I  beg  to  call  your  Lordships'  atten- 
tion. I  may  call  it  the  financial  part  of 
it,  that  portion  of  the  measure  which  pro- 
vides for  raising  the  money  to  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  the  jurisdiction  itself.  In  order 
to  do  so,  a  tax  is  levied  upon  all  charities 
above  1002.  a  year  of  3d.  per  pound,  and 
upon  all  under,  a  tax  of  l^d,  per  pound, 
wnich  tax  is  to  be  paid  by  the  trustees  to 
the  Aceountant-General  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  Now  your  Lordships  will  re- 
member that  the  charities  are  in  number 
exceeding  40,000;  of  6,000  of  those,  the 
income  ranges  between  Is.  and  11.  per 
annum.  Now,  my  Lords,  can  any  of  your 
Lordships  inform  me  how  the  trustees  in 
the  former  case — the  trustee  of  Is.  &  year 
is  to  pay  his  tax  to  the  Aceountant-General? 
Why,  he  cannot  find  a  coin  small  enough 
to  make  his  payment !  It  is  true,  my  Lords, 
that,  no  doubt  for  the  very  great  conve- 
nience of  our  largest  merchants,  and  a 
very  large  class  of  the  community,  we  have 
now  a  coinage  of  one  half  a  farthing;  but 
even  that  small  coin  will  be  found  unfit  for 
the  purpose  of  the  trustee  of  Is.  a  year. 
And,  my  Lords,  how  are  these  payments, 
which  cannot  be  made  in  money,  to  be  made 
in  modus  operandi  ?  Are  the  trustees  to 
carry  the  amount  of  their  tax  to  the  Bank, 
and  pay  it  in  to  the  account  of  the  Ac- 
eountant-General of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  is  he  to  take  an  account  of  all  those 
decimals  of  farthings  ?  Why,  my  Lords,  in 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  cases  of  these 
6,000  trusts,  the  expense  of  paying  and 
receiving  the  tax  will  be  greater  than  the 
tax  itsefif!  It  cannot  be  paid  without  in- 
curring a  larger  expense  than  itself,  nor 
without  very  much  of  inconvenience  and 
annoyance.  And  what  is  to  be  done  with 
the  accounts  of  the  40,000  charities  ?  Are 
40,000  accounts  to  be  opened  in  the  Bank 
of  England  in  the  name  of  the  Aceountant- 
General  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  ?  Why, 
my  Lords,  many  of  these  very  small  chari- 
ties would  be  ruined  by  the  expense.  And 
now,  my  Lords,  if  these  are  the  terrific 
powers  which  are  to  be  vested  in  the 
Commissioners  over  all  charities — ^that  is 
to  say,  to  ail  charities  that  are  to  be  au- 
dited, and  if  audited,  regulated,  what 
will  be  the  effect  upon  the  smaller  Cha- 


ritable Trusts  ?  Look  at  the  powers  given 
by  the  Bill  to  the  Commissioners  in  respect 
of  trustees — their  powers  are  absolute  to 
do  as  they  please.  In  cases  of  Charities 
under  lOOl.  a  year,  the  Commissioners  may 
prescribe  the  maimer  in  which  the  trustees 
shall  be  appointed.  They  are  too  great 
personages  to  be  bound  by  what  would 
bind  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  accord- 
ingly they  are  to  have  power  to  set  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  donor  aside.  True,  they 
must  find  malversation  against  the  trustees ; 
but  what  so  easy  when  the  only  judges  of 
the  malversation  are  the  Commissioners 
themselves  ?  But  their  power  extends  stiU 
further  than  in  a  case  of  malversation. 
When  a  trustee  dies,  they  are  to  have  the 
power  of  appointment.  Now,  my  Lords, 
is  the  value  of  a  charity  of  1001,  a  year  so 
trifling  ?  Its  capital  cannot  be  taken  to  be 
less  than  3,0002C:  so  that,  in  a  very  rea- 
sonable time,  you  will  have  the  trustees  of 
all  the  charities  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
value  of  3,0002.  appointed  absolutely  by 
these  Government  Commissioners.  These 
Commissioners  are  to  investigate  all  the 
accounts — to  audit  both  payments  and  re- 
ceipts : — if  they  have  an  object  to  serve, 
what  so  easy  as  for  them  to  find  fault  with 
the  conduct  of  trustees  whom  they  dislike  ? 
My  Lords,  the  Court  of  Chancery  some- 
times removes  trustees,  but  that  only  in 
cases  of  fraud,  and  according  to  the  well- 
known  forms  and  practice  of  the  Court ; 
but  these  Commissioners  are  to  be  armed 
with  far  greater  powers  than  ever  the  Court 
of  Chancery  has  exercised,  than  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England  sitting  in  open 
Court  ever  has  enjoyed.  My  Lords,  it  is 
greatly  beyond  the  power  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  to  remove  trustees  without  cause 
assigned,  but  these  Commissioners  may 
confine  the  cause  to  their  own  breasts.  In 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  trustees  are  removed 
by  the  solemn  sentence  of  a  judge,  from 
whose  sentence  lies  an  appeal  to  this 
House — ^the  Commissioners  may  dismiss  as 
many  trustees  as  they  please  upon  their 
own  discretion,  without  any  appeal  lying 
from  their  decision,  without  any  control 
whatever.  But,  another  monstrous  power 
is  given  to  the  Commissioners,  which  is  not, 
and  never  has  been,  possessed  by  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  If  the  Commissioners  choose 
to  say  that  the  intentions  of  the  donor  can- 
not be  carried  into  effect,  they  are  to  have 
the  monstrous  power  of  applying  the  funds 
to  any  charitable  purpose  they  may  please. 
My  Lords,  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  such 
a  power  being  granted.  If  the  wishes  of 
2C2 
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the  donor  are  obscure,  or  cannot  be  carried  '  Many  congregational  bodies  have  come  to 
into  execution,  the  rule  of  the  Court  of ;  me,  and  have  represented  that  they  have 
Chancery  ought  to  be  adopted,  and  his  ,  the  adminifitration  of  properties  fchich  eome 
intention  sho^d  be  fulfilled  cy-pre<.  But  |  under  the  denomination  of  Charitable  Trusts 
that  seems  much  too  limited  a  power  for  i  of  less  than  100/.  a  year,  and  which  con- 
these  Commissioners  !  My  noble  and  ■  sist  entirely  of  chapels.  Will  your  Lord- 
learned  Friend  appears  to  be  of  opinion,  i  ships  sanction  the  principle  that  the  chapels 
that  they  must  be  relieved  from  those  •  of  the  various  denominations  of  Dissenters 
fetters  which  both  law  and  wisdom  have  shall,  regardless  of  the  Act  of  Toleration, 
imposed  upon  the  Court  of  Chancery.  My  ,  be  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  State 
Lords,  there  is  another  and  an  important  ;  Commission  ?  My  Lords,  when  I  consider 
part  of  the  case  which  has  not  hitherto 
been  adverted  to.     The  Commissioners  are 


not  only  empowered  but  enjoined  to  inquire 
what  Charitable  Trusts  consist  of.  Now, 
that  is  one  of  the  nicest  points  which  ever 
comes  under  the  notice  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. Cases  are  constantly  arising  wherein 
such  a  delegated  power  must  prove  highly 
injurious.  Questions,  for  example,  arise, 
whether  certain  funds  belong  to  the  cha- 
rity at  all.  Suppose  former  trustees  have 
granted  leases,  which  leases  are  impeached 
for  want  of  consideration,  or  on  other 
grounds — the  leases  have  been  granted, 
but  still  they  may  belong  to  the  charity — 
but  who  is  to  ascertain  the  fact  ?  What- 
ever power  is  possessed  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor is  to  be  given  to  these  Commissioners, 
and  when  a  power  is  given  them  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact  I  have  just  stated,  they  will 
possess  the  power  of  inquiry  whether  the 
estate  of  any  noble  Lord  now  here  present 
does  or  does  not  belong  to  a  charity.  My 
noble  and  learned  Friend  made  a  slight 
reference  to  a  Bill  brought  in  by  Sir  Sa- 
muel Romilly,  but  1  beg  leave  to  say,  that 
Bill  was  limited  in  comparison  to  the  Bill 
of  my  noble  and  learned  Friend,  Under 
that  Bill,  when  an  adverse  claim  was  set 
up,  the  question  of  title  was  necessarily 
brought  before  the  Court,  and  it  must  first 
be  established  that  the  fund  was  a  charity 


the  position  of  another  class  of  charities,  I 
confess  that  my  astonishment  is  increased. 
Your  Lordships  will  remember  the  struggle 
which  there  was  respecting  the  appoint- 
ment of  trustees  of  Municipal  Charities, 
under  the  Corporation  Reform  Act.  It 
was  felt  at  that  time  that  the  appointment 
of  those  trustees  would  give  great  political 
influence.  Great  care  was  taken  at  that 
time  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  letting  that 
influence  be  used  by  a  Govemmeut,  or 
otherwise,  for  its  own  purposes.  My  noble 
and  learned  Friend  was  most  strenuous  in 
liis  eflbrts  to  secure  that  object ;  yet  what 
does  he  sayjiow  ?  By  tliis  Bill  he  says, 
'*  I,  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  will  myself 
appoint  a  Commission  which  shall  have  in 
its  hands  the  appointment  of  all  the  trus- 
tees of  Municipfld  Charities,  and  not  only 
their  appointment,  but  the  power  of  re- 
moving them  at  pleasure."  After  having 
for  years  laboured  to  prevent  the  exercise 
of  political  influence  in  this  matter,  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  has  all  at  once 
found  out  that  he,  a  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
ought  alone  and  uncontrolled  to  exercise 
all  this  patronage.  My  Lords,  I  will  nut 
be  the  man  to  impute  motives  to  any  onoi 
but  I  must  observe  that  from  tlie  tono 
taken  by  my  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
when  I  was  sitting  in  the  placo  which  he 
now  occupies,  I  should  anticipate,  were  I 


-but  by  my  noble  and  learned  Friend *s  ;  the  author  of  this  BiU,  that  he  would  be 
Bill,  all  is  left  to  the  decision  of  the  Com-  j  one  of  the  very  first  among  your  Lordships 
missioners,  who  will  also  have  the  initiative  j  to  suggest  that  my  object  was  to  get  the 
in  their  own  hands.  In  the  case  of  tithes,  j  nomination  of  Municipal  Trustees  into  my 
the  moment  an  adverse  claim  is  set  up,  the  |  own  hands  for  a  bad  political  purpose, 
power  of  the  magistrate  ceases.  The  ,  My  Lords,  I  have  always  said,  and  I 
magistrate  has  jurisdiction  in  the  first  in-  j  now  repeat,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
stance,  but  the  moment  a  claim  of  right  is  i  which  impartiality  ought  to  be  so  much 
set  up,  his  jurisdiction  ceases.  Does  my  ;  an  object  as  in  these  appointments;  and 
noble  and  learned  Friend  mean  to  destroy    I  believe  the  public  will  never  think  that 


that  principle,  and  give  the  Commissioners 
])ower  to  set  aside  the  practice  of  ages  ? 
But  it  is  said  that  there  is  less  objection  to 
the  Bill,  because  the  judicial  powers  of  the  ; 
("ommiasioners  will  be  limited  to  estates  of 
1002.  a  year.  Now,  my  Lords,  I  do  not 
siH*   that   that    diminishes    the   objection. 


that  object  is  attained  if  this  Bill  unfor- 
tunately should  pass  into  a  law.  But, 
my  Lords,  my  noblo  and  learned  Friend 
will  probably  tell  you  that  it  doi*s  not 
signify  whether  these  appointments  are 
made  by  a  Master  in  Chancery  hitting  as  a 
Master,  or  by  a  Master  in  Chancery  Mtting 
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as  a  Charity  Commissioner.  My  Lords,  I 
will  tell  you  where  lies  the  diBference.  A 
Master  has  public  duties  to  perform,  for 
the  duo  performance  of  which  he  is  liable 
to  the  Court  he  serves,  and  he  would  never 
sacrifice  his  judicial  character  by  making  a 
bad  appointment  from  an  improper  motive. 
But  as  a  Commissioner  he  decides  without 
any  responsibilities.  My  noble  and  learned 
Friend  feels  the  force  of  this  argument  so 
strongly  that  he  tells  your  Lordships  to- 
night that  he  is  ready  in  these  cases  to  give 
a  power  of  appeal.  But  to  whom  is  the 
appeal  to  lie?  To  the  Lord  Chancellor! 
So  then,  my  Lords,  you  must  go  into  the 
Court  of  Chancery  after  all ;  and  this  is  the 
way  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  proposes 
to  save  expense  to  the  Charities!  My 
Lords,  the  simple  truth  is  that  nothing  will 
be  saved  to  Charities  by  this  Bill, 
whilst  in  many  cases  expense  will  be  in- 
curred under  it.  In  short,  wherever  the 
Bill  is  operative  it  is  unjust: — ^in  many 
cases  it  is  not  operative  at  all,  but  wherever 
it  does  operate  it  operates  unjustly.  My 
Lords,  one  reason  why  I  say  it  is  unjust  is, 
because  it  interferes  with  the  rights  of  pri- 
vate property.  A  donor  surely  has  a  right 
to  say,  **  I  give  a  certain  sum  for  certain 
purposes,  and  I  wish  it  to  be  managed  by 
certain  persons,  and  when  one  of  the  trus- 
tees dies,  then  another  trustee  shall  be 
appointed,  and  I  lay  down  rules  for  the 
management  of  the  property?"  But  by 
this  Bill  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  says, 
•*  If  you  give  money  in  charity,  I  will  ma- 
nage it  for  you.*'  True  there  is  an  excep- 
tion made  in  the  cases  of  Charities  which 
are  subject  to  inspection  by  a  visitor ;  but, 
my  Lords,  why  may  not  a  man  repose  as 
much  confidence  in  a  trustee  as  in  a  visitor? 
I  say,  therefore,  the  Bill  is  unjust  at  it  af- 
fects property  ;  and  as  it  afl^ects  the  Chari- 
ties themselves  I  say  that  it  is  injurious. 
How  far  its  injury  will  extend  is  best  evi- 
denced by  the  number  of  petitions  which 
have  been  laid  upon  your  Lordships'  table 
against  the  Bill.  I  know  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  (Lord  Brougham)  says  that 
these  petitions  are  from  trustees,  and  that 
all  trustees  are  fraudulent ;  but,  my  Lords, 
I  am  not  inclined  to  assent  to  so  sweeping 
a  denunciation.  My  noble  and  learned 
Friend  on  the  Woolsack  taking  different 
ground,  observes  that  the  petitions  are 
mostly  from  the  Civic  Corporations  whose 
funds  are  misapplied.  But  when  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  was  talking  thus  of 
the  City  Corporations,  why  did  he  omit 
ell    mention   of  the   cases   in   which,    so 


far  from  giving  less  in  charity  than 
the  donor  bequeathed,  these  Corporations 
give  from  their  own  funds  infinitely  more  ? 
My  Lords,  these  cases  are  very  numerous. 
Will  they  continue  to  exist  if  this  Bill 
should  pass?  I  submit,  not.  There 
will  be  no  inducement  to  such  benevolence, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  every  inducement 
to  subject  as  little  of  this  property  as 
possible  to  the  Commissioners'  inspec- 
tion. And,  my  Lords,  there  is  another 
and  a  very  important  class  of  Charities — 
not  important  in  amount,  but  important  in 
their  benefits  to  the  poor — respecting  which 
I  must  say  something.  I  refer  to  small 
parochial  charities  left  for  the  assistance  of 
the  sick  and  maimed,  and  of  poor  helpless 
people  generally.  These  are  generally  ad- 
ministered by  the  parochial  authorities — 
the  minister  and  parish  officers.  In  many 
of  these  cases  there  is  no  authority  for  such 
a  mode  of  distribution,  and  the  administra- 
tors can  show  no  legal  interest  in  the  fund; 
but  will  your  Lordships  subject  these  mi- 
nisters and  parish  officers  to  be  called  upon 
to  say  why  they  administer  these  charities 
at  all— or  why  they  administer  them  in  such' 
a  manner,  or  to  such  an  individual  ?  Will^ 
you  subject  the  administrators  tb  be  de-- 
terred  from  pursuing  their  work  of  benevo- 
lence by  the  fear  of  being  cited  before  the  in- 
spector— afunctionary  whom  I  own  I  should 
be  sorry  to  see  entering  into  my  domain ! 
My  Lords,  these  parochial  authorities  may 
be  doing  their  best  to  secure  their  greatest 
service  to  the  poorer  parishioners,  and  yet- 
without  being  guilty  of  any  malversation  of' 
their  trust,  they  may  be  cited  before  the' 
Commissioners,  put  to  considerable  trouble 
and  expense,  and  ultimately  be  subject  to 
degradation.  But,  after  all,  these  objections 
are  nothing  compared  to  the  injury  which 
this  Bill  will  inflict  on  the  whole  body  of 
Dissenters.  The  Dissenters  are,  in  fact, 
subject  to  all  its  provisions  without  receiv- 
ing any  share  of  the  protection  it  aifords  to 
others.  They  are  very  much  struck  with 
that  provision  of  the  Bill  which  provides, 
that  in  all  trust  estates  belonging  to  the 
Church,  where  there  is  no  legal  visitor  ap- 
pointed, the  bishop  of  the  diocese  shall  act 
in  such  capacity,  and  that  in  the  case  of 
all  trusts  for  the  special  benefit  of  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  persons  elected 
trustees  shall  make  a  declaration  that  they 
also  are  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. My  Lords,  the  Dissenters  are  very 
much  struck  with  the  fact  thAt  there  are  no 
corresponding  provisions  in  the  Bill  appli- 
cable to  their  cases.    The  trustees  of  thcjr 
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charities  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Com- 
missionors  without  any  such  declaration 
— they  may  or  may  not  be  members  of  the 
community  to  which  the  charity  belongs. 
The  probability  is  that  they  wiU  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  EngUnd.  Now  this 
act  applies  to  all  chapels,  schools,  and 
trusts  generally  relating  to  dissenting 
bodies;  and  the  Commissioners  are  to  ap- 
point the  trustees  of  their  schools  and 
chapels.  What !  will  your  Lordships  give 
a  power  to  an  irresponsible  Commission 
to  make  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land trustees  of  Assenting  chapels  ?  You 
let  Dissenters  perform  their  religion  now 
according  to  their  consciences;  but  what 
will  they  be  able  to  do  when  this  BiU 
passes  ?  But  more  than  this.  These  Com- 
missioners are  to  have  a  power  whenever 
"  it  may  seem  to  them  that  the  will  of  the 
testator  is  not  carried  out,  to  approve  a 
scheme  for  the  future  regulation  of  the 
trusts.  What !  Commissioners  —  mem- 
bers probably  of  the  church  or  of  any  other 
persuasion — approve  a  scheme  for  a  Wes- 
leyan  or  an  Independent  school !  Just  let 
your  Lordships  try  it!  If  they  do  not 
know,  or  cannot  make  out,  what  the  donor 
intended,  the  Commissioners  may  apply 
the  trust  to  any  other  purposes  they 
please !  My  Lords,  how  will  this  work  in 
the  case  of  a  dissenting  trust?  Don*t 
tcU  me  that  the  Commissioners  are  not 
likely  to  exercise  their  power  in  such  a 
case.  If  you  give  them  the  power  at  all, 
you  must  be  prepared — ay  and  be  respon- 
sible—for  any  mode  of  exercising  it.  My 
Lords,  I  believe  I  have  now  pretty  nearly 
gone  through  my  case.  I  fdly  admit — I 
have  never  disputed,  that  much  may  be 
done,  and  ought  to  be  done,  to  meet  the 
difficulties  which  present  themselves  to 
the  due  execution  of  Charitable  Trusts; 
but  I  am  sure  that  your  Lordships  can, 
in  respect  of  these  trusts,  do  nothing  more 
injurious  nor  unjust  than  to  adopt  this 
scheme.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  great 
difficulty  in  supplying  the  existing  want. 
You  want  additional  facility  in  the  power  of 
appointing  trustees.  It  is  a  simple  pro- 
cess, and  no  danger  can  be  seen  in  still 
further  simplifying  it.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed that  a  board  of  ratepayers  should 
nave  the  appointment.  That  may  be  in 
some  sort  objectionable.  Others  have  pro- 
posed that  the  appointment  should  vest  in 
the  clergyman  and  parish  officers,  and  to 
that,  as  relates  to  parish  charities,  I  see 
no  objection.  But  if  there  should  be  ob- 
stacles to  that  working  of  the  system,  then 


it  might,  I  think,  be  well  considered  whe* 
ther  the  nomination  might  not  vest  in 
the  guardians  of  the  poor.  Then  yon 
have  an  assembly  of  persons  nsnally  of 
different  ranks,  from  different  parts  of 
the  same  locality,  and  who  may  be  well 
supposed  to  have  considerable  knowledge 
of  the  most  eligible  trustees  to  be  ap- 
pointed. Others  have  proposed  to  refer 
the  appointment  to  the  magistrates  in 
Quarter  Sessions :  perhaps  that  would 
be  scarcely  so  good  a  plan  as  the  last;  but 
in  some  way  or  other  I  am  sure  this  diffi- 
culty might  be  easily  met,  and  for  the 
most  part  in  a  manner  that  would  be  satis- 
factory to  the  public.  Then,  as  to  the 
expenses  in  the  Courts  of  Equity,  I  wookl 
remove  all  the  fees  now  paid  in  the  cases 
of  Charities  which  come  before  these  courts, 
thus  keeping  the  control  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  preventing  the  taxation  of 
Charities,  and  avoiding  the  creation  of  suck 
a  private,  despotic,  and  irresponsible  tri- 
bunal as  is  now  sought  to  be  created.  I 
need  say  nothing  more.  I  will  not  declare 
that  this  BiU  has  no  good  points,  for  there 
are  some  objects  in  it  which  I  approve  of 
— ^thaty  for  instance,  of  vesting  the  legal 
estate  in  trustees;  but,  my  Lords,  the 
good  forms  such  a  very  smaU  part  of  it, 
while,  as  a  whole,  it  is  so  bad  in  principle, 
so  faulty  in  its  construction,  so  repugnant 
to  right,  so  distasteful  to  individual  feeling, 
and  so  insufficient  for  the  purposes  it  pro- 
fesses to  have  in  view,  that  I  trust  your 
Lordships  wiU  put  an  end  to  the  scheme  by 
voting  against  the  second  reading.  I 
therefore  move  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  se- 
cond time  this  day  six  months. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  :  My  Lotds,  I  most 
say  that  I  feel  considerable  difficulty  in 
rising  to  address  yon  after  the  observations 
of  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  who  has 
just  sat  down.  Those  observations  have 
been  so  multifarious,  sometimes  so  grave, 
at  other  times  so  light,  sometimes  so 
jocose,  at  other  times  m  so  serious  a  vein, 
that  while  I  Ustened  to  them  with  interest 
— with  as  much  interest,  indeed,  as  it  is 
possible  for  any  of  your  Lordships  to  give 
to  a  speech  deUvered  between  seven  and 
nine  o'clock,  and  after  the  detaU  of  such  a 
dinner  as  that  to  which  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  on  the  Woolsack  treated 
us — ^yet  I  must  own  that  the  very  variety 
of  those  observations  prevents  my  making 
any  attempt  to  foUow  my  noble  Friend 
through  them.  But,  my  Lords,  the  matter 
which  I  feel  to  be  the  most  embarrassing, 
is  the  confident  sentence  which  the  noble 
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Lord  conduded  by  pronouncing  upon  this 
Bill ;  for  I  neyer  before  heard  a  judge,  in 
any  court  of  law  or  of  equity,  pronounce  a 
sentence  of  condemnation  so  sweeping — 
so  imperative — as  that  pronounced  by  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend.  He  says  the 
Bill  can  never  possibly  pass — ^that  it  never 
can  become  the  law  of  the  land — ^he  tells 
us,  with  greater  power  of  second  sight 
than  1  have  ever  heard  pretended  to  even 
by  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  here  (Lord 
Campbell),  who  possesses  a  sort  of  here- 
ditary power  of  second  sight,  that  though 
this  may  pass  your  Lordships,  it  never 
will,  it  never  can,  pass  the  other  House  of 
Parliament — that  it  is  in  fact  a  Bill  that  is 
doomed.  Now,  why?  Because,  last  year, 
says  my  noble  and  learned  Friend,  this 
Bill  was  sent  down  to  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  in  the  month  of  June,  and  then 
the  Prime  Minister  and  his  Colleagues 
would  not  venture  to  pass  it ;  and,  there- 
fore, says  he,  my  noble  Friend  on  the 
Woolsack  and  his  CoUeagues  differed  about 
it.  Why,  never  did  I  hear  a  greater  jump 
to  a  conclusion !  The  Bill  went  down  to 
the  other  House  last  year  at  the  end  of 
June.  The  Government  then  saw  that  it 
was  too  late  to  pass  it ;  and  not  because 
they  differed  in  opinion  about  it,  but  be- 
cause it  was  so  late  in  the  year,  they  in- 
cluded it  in  the  general  list  of  Bills  con- 
demned— in  that  "  massacre  of  the  inno- 
cents," which  takes  place  every  Session, 
and  frequently  involves  some  of  the  best 
Bills  of  the  Session.  But  how  came  it  that 
the  Bill  was  so  late  in  getting  to  the  other 
House  ?  Why,  that  was  partly  the  fault 
of  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  himself, 
who  detained  us  so  long  in  Committee  upon 
it,  though,  I  must  say,  without  mentioning 
one-twentieth  part  of  the  objections  to  it 
which  he  has  urged  to-night.  But,  my  Lord, 
80  far  was  my  noble  and  learned  Friend 
on  the  Woolsack  from  believing  that  the 
Ministers  differed  in  opinion  about  this  Bill 
last  year,  that  really  1  believe  if  any  one  is 
surprised  to-night  at  hearing  such  a  state- 
ment, it  is  my  noble  and  learned  Friend 
himself.  He  knew  the  reason  why  it  was 
last  year  postponed ;  and  I  remember 
having  been  with  him  at  the  time,  and 
hearing  him  express,  and  being  a  witness 
to  his  disappointment  at  finding  that  it  had 
not  been  made  an  exception  to  the  general 
massacre.  And  now,  my  Lords,  in  reply- 
ing to  my  noble  and  learned  Friend,  I  have 
so  great  a  choice  of  topics,  in  consequence 
of  Uie  vast  variety  of  mistakes  he  fell  into, 
and  the  variety  of  errors  into  which,  from 


excess  of  zeal,  he  plunged  headlong,  that  I 
really  find  it  difBcult  to  choose  between 
them.  I  am  bound,  however,  to  make  a 
selection ;  and  1  vrill,  therefore,  take  those 
which  appeared  to  have  made  most  impres- 
sion on  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  him- 
self. I  break  bulk  on  the  jocose  part  of 
the  speech — ^that  part  which  he  told  you 
with  reference  to  these  charities,  that  some 
were  of  20s.  and  some  of  1«.  a  year,  and  that 
the  financial  part  of  the  scheme  must  fail, 
because  as  the  twentienth  part  of  the  fund 
was  to  be  paid  to  the  Accountant-General 
every  year,  there  was  no  coin  in  the  realm 
by  which  the  payment  of  the  twentieth 
part  of  Is,  could  be  made.  But  there  is  a 
provision  in  the  Bill  which  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  has  overlooked,  and  which 
completely  meets  this  objection  ;  for  there 
is  a  proviso  in  the  Clause  which  runs 
*'  except  in  such  cases  as  the  Commission- 
ers shidl  order  that  it  shall  not  be  paid  at 
all.*'  And,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  in 
that  objection — no  such  difficulty  as  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  conceives,  for  the 
Commissioners  may  order  that  no  payment 
in  these  cases  shall  be  made.  But  then 
says  my  noble  and  learned  Friend,  here  is 
a  Bill  full  of  *'  Patronage,  patronage,  pa- 
tronage :"  there  is  nothing  m  it  but  "  Pa- 
tronage," and  of  that  you  have  had 
enough  already.  First,  in  order  to  show 
that  there  had  been  an  increase  of  patron- 
age, my  noble  and  learned  Friend  finds  it 
necessary  to  digress  very  much,  and  to 
pass  to  the  consideration  of  measures  with 
which  this  has  nothing  to  do.  If  any 
person  had  come  down  to  listen  to  the 
debate  at  one  period  of  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend's  speech,  he  would  have 
thought  the  Lunacy  Bill  was  the  subject 
of  discussion,  or  else  that  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  should  be  one  of  the  sub- 
jects of  that  Bill,  for  he  then  spoke  only  of 
the  Lunacy  Bill.  He  referred  so  much  to  that 
Bill  that  if  a  stranger  had  entered  the  House, 
his  most  probable  remark  would  have  been, 
"  How  long  is  this  endless  and  tiresome 
debate  upon  Lunacy  to  last?"  And  the 
reply  would  have  been,  "  You  are  mis- 
taken :  we  are  not  discussing  a  Lunacy 
Bill,  we  are  considering  a  Charitable 
Trusts  Bill."  Now,  with  regard  to  the 
Lunacy  Bill,  it  is  quite  true  that  two  Com- 
missioners were  appointed  under  it ;  but, 
my  Lords,  I  am  quite  ready  to  share  in  the 
responsibility  of  those  appointments,  for  I 
acquiesced  in  them;  and  I  believe  it  is  now 
generally  admitted,  that  no  measure  has  ever 
answered  more  entirely,    or  proved  more 
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BatUfactorj  in  its  working  than  the  Com- 
mission appointed  by  the  Lunacy  Bill. 
I  state  this,  my  Lords,  with  the  more  sa- 
tisfaction, because  I  acknowledge  that  at 
one  time  I  had  some  doubts  respecting  those 
Commissioners  ;  but  having  now  inquired 
into  the  matter,  I  can  safely  say,  that  I 
believe  the  Bill  has  been  entirely  success- 
ful. But  then,  if  the  person  to  whom  I 
alluded  as  listening  to  the  debate  had  come 
in  a  little  later,  he  would  have  found  that 
my  noble  Friend  had  gone  from  the  Lunacy 
Bill  to  the  subject  of  the  Taxing  Masters 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  For  an  entire 
quarter  of  an  hour  we  heard  nothing  from 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend  but  about 
the  increase  of  the  salaries  of  the  Masters 
in  Chancery.  "  liow  long — "  the  stranger 
woidd  have  inquired,  **  How  long  is  this 
tedious  debate  to  last  upon  Taxing  Masters 
in  Chancery  ? ' '  And  the  reply  would  have 
been  as  before — **  You  are  mistaken  ;  we 
are  now  discussing  the  expediency  of  intro- 
ducing a  Bill  called  a  Charitable  Trusts 
Bill  !'*  But  with  respect  to  these  Masters 
in  Chancery,  I  must  say  there  never  was  a 
Minister,  a  Chancellor,  or  a  Member  of  the 
Executive  Government  who,  being  a  Mem- 
ber of  a  Government  which  effected  great 
reforms,  stood  higher  or  more  impregnable 
than  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the 
Woolsack  on  the  ground  of  patronage. 
Docs  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  appoint 
these  Taxing  Masters  i  Not  one  of  them. 
Following  the  example  which  I  set  him  in 
the  appointment  of  official  assignees  in 
1831,  he  has  abandoned  the  patronage  em- 
braced in  the  appointments  of  these  seven 
officers,  with  2,000/.  a  year  each,  and  has 
vested  it  entirely  in  a  Commission.  But  then 
the  person  whom  I  described  as  listening  to 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend's  speech  would 
soon  find  that  ho  had  got  to  au other  sub- 
ject, that  of  the  Vice  Chancellors.  Now  it  is 
quite  true  that  my  noble  and  learned  Friend 
on  the  Woolsack  has  appointed  two  Vice 
Chancellors,  but  then  he  has  taken  the 
best  course  for  preventing  abuse  from 
those  appointments,  for  he  has  provided  in 
the  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  offices,  and 
the  appointment  of  the  Vice  (*hanceliors  to 
the  Court  of  Review  when  the  offices  ter- 
minate. My  noble  and  leanied  Friend 
Bpoko  throughout  on  the  subject  of  patron- 
age, as  if  it  were  soniething  to  be  covete<l 
rather  than  to  be  dreaded,  whereas  all  who 
have  felt  it  must  know  that  it  is  the  most 
grievous  burden  that  can  be  thrown  ujmiu 
a  Minister,  except,  perhapn,  reeoivinic  bis 
quarter's  salary.     Hut  at    lu^t  my   aoblr 


and  learned  Friend  in  his  speech  did  come 
to  the  Bill,  at  least  he  came  to  the  subject 
of  trustees.  I  often  asked  myself,  while 
listening  to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord« 
whether  he  would  onco  by  any  chance 
meander  into  the  subject  matter  of  debate, 
or  whether  it  was  his  intention  to  eonsimie 
the  entire  nighi  by  continuing  the  subject 
he  was  then  discussing.  But  at  last  ho 
came  to  the  subject  of  trustees.  Ue  com- 
plained that  this  Bill  would  aUow  the  Com- 
missioners to  appoint  trustees  in  corpora- 
tions, where  most  important  political  and 
party  interests  were  concerned.  ••  Was 
ever  such  a  thing  known,"  said  he,  **  to 
allow  a  person  nominated  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  a  political  judge,  to  fill  up  va- 
cancies in  the  trustees  of  corporations?" 
Why,  in  whom  is  the  ap|>ointmeut  vested 
now  ?  In  the  Masters  in  Chancery.  Well, 
then,  instead  of  being  in  the  hands  of  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  appointments  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  himself ;  for  if  the  Mas- 
ter's appointment  is  excepted  to,  the 
matter  goes  before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  a 
pohtical  judge,  to  whose  decision  it  is  left. 
And  why,  let  me  ask,  should  it  be  sup- 
posed that  a  Master  in  Chancery  is  likely 
to  be  less  politically  biassed  than  a  Com- 
missioner ?     I  believe  the  Commissioners 

I  proposed  to  be  appointed  by  this  Bill  will 

I  stand  equal  between  the  parties,  and  that 

I  they  will  be  respected  as  impartial  judges. 
I  only  regret  that  any  appeal  whatever  is 
to  be  given  to  the  Great  Seal,  which 
must  be  held  by  a  political  Minister. 
But,  my  Lords,  I  must  here  say,  that  1 
could  not  but  admire  the  tact  and  ability 
with  which  my  noble  and  learned  Friend 
omitted  all  mention  of  chanty  abuses.  He 
picked  his  way  most  judiciously  through 
that  miry  pool,  striving,  as  it  would  seem, 
to  avoid  the  dirty  parts  of  the  case,  lest  ho 
should  chance  to  splash  himself  by  stepping 

,  into  some  charity  abuse.  No  bird,  no 
duck,   could  have    stepped   more  lightly 

.  across  a  stagnant  dirty  pool  than  did  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  step  by  all  the 
dirty  parts  of  the  charity  abuses.     ExtM*pt 

j  in  the  case  of  some  fair  lady, 

.  •♦  Where  the  tijjht  anrlo  moctft  the  antoni^hett  zi^fej"' 
as  she  picks  her  way  to  church  or  chaprl.  or 

I        "  When  voriLil  breezes  to  the  jwrkf  in\ii«%" 

endeavouring  to  save  her  silken  hose  a.-*  she 
steps  fnmi  her  carriage  to  the  \erdaut 
sward,  I  have  never,  my  Lords,  seen  any- 
,  thini;  equal  to  the  skill,  the  li'.;htne)^4,  tht* 
dv\t«*nty,  and  the  muw«'>!»  di*|»Uyt*tl  by  m> 
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noble  and  learned  Friend,  in  avoiding  the 
difficulties  whieh  he  here  encountered. 
Carefully  did  he  shun  all  mention  of  mal- 
Tersations  and  misappropriations  such  as 
are  recorded  in  5  Symons  and  1  and  2 
Milne  and  Keene,  books  where  mj  aoble 
and  learned  Friend  will  find  registered  his 
own  judgments,  judgments  gi^n  by  him«- 
self  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  ia  cases  of 
fraud  by  these  trustees — of  plain,  down- 
right, open  misappropriation  of  fiands  de*^ 
Tised  for  charitable  purposes.  My  Lords, 
I  can  prove  that  this  has  gone  on  within 
the  sacred  territory  of  the  London  City 
Companies.  I  will  give  you  a  few  mstances. 
The  Goldsmiths'  Company,  since  1491, 
have  had  a  fund*  at  their  disposal  out  of 
which  to  grant  loans  to  deserving  young 
men.  No  loans  have  ever  been  granted. 
The  rents  have  been  applied  to  the  uses  of 
the  company.  Since  1491  divers  other 
bequests  have  been  made  for  similar  pur^ 
poses,  but  the  company  have  got  neglectful 
of  all  duties,  with  the  exception  of  the  duty 
they  owe  to  themsebves.  They  have  neg^ 
lected  to  appropriate  the  funds  to  the 
charitable  purposes  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended, though  they  have  not  neglected  to 
take  the  funds  themselves.  An  informa- 
tion was  filed  against  them,  but  they  got 
rid  of  it  on  a  mere  point  of  pleading.  So 
it  was  with  the  Mercers*  Company.  There 
is  in  the  books  the  decision  of  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  in  the  case  of  that  company — 
that  hospitable  body  to  whom  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  alluded,  and  who  acts  on  the 
principle  that  hospitality,  like  charity, 
ought  to  begin  at  home.  An  information 
was  filed  against  them  with  reference  to  a 
charity  which,  since  the  great  fire  of 
London,  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into 
desuetude;  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
compelled  them  to  pay  the  costs.  I  hold 
in  my  hand  the  petiti<m  of  the  Mercers' 
Company,  imploring  your  Lordships  to 
throw  out  this  Bill.  The  fact  is  that  the 
company  have  had  enough  of  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls.  They  do  not  want  any  other 
master  than  their  own  master.  Their 
transgressions  are  of  no  late  day,  for  in 
the  petition  they  presented  to  their  Lord- 
ships' House,  they  set  forth  that  since  the 
great  fire  of  London,  in  1666,  they  *'  had 
regularly,  zealously,  habitually,  diligently, 
and  faithfully  discharged  their  trust  ;*'  id 
est,  they  had  regularly,  zealously,  ha- 
bitually, diligently,  and  faithfully  gone 
down  to  Greenwich,  there  to  partake  of 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper.  For  the 
due  performance    of    those    duties,   they 


prayed  their  Lordships'  hcmounilde  House 
to  reject  the  Bill.  Before  I  dismiss  tiiis 
portion  of  my  subject,  I  have  one  word  te 
say  with  reference  to  the  Corporation  of 
Leicester.  Several  benefactions  have  froosi 
time  to  time  been  made,  upon  trust,  to  the 
Corporation  of  Leicester,  which  trusts  have 
been  faithfully  executed  for  many  years,  and 
it  was  the  habit  of  the  trustees  to  hand  the 
balance  from  time  to  time  to  their  suc- 
cessors. After  a  period,  however«  they 
got  tired  of  executing  the  trust  in  this 
kumdrum  fashion,  and  the  balance  was 
paid  to  the  Town  Clerk.  In  the  year 
1835,  the  balance  amounted  to  6,000^., 
and  that  sum  was  lent  by  the  Town  Clerk 
to  the  Mayor,  who  paid  interest  for  it» 
which  interest  the  Town  Clerk  pocketed. 
Under  such  a  state  of  things,  it  is  by  no 
means  surprising  that  the  Corporation  of 
Leicester  should  implore  your  Lordships 
not  to  pass  the  present  BiU.  They  do  not 
want  Commissioners — they  are  quite  satis* 
fied  with  the  Masters  in  Chancery.  They 
say,  very  naturally,  **  Don't  inquire  into 
our  affairs-^on't  overhaul  our  accounts — 
don't  enter  into  tiresome,  tedious,  and  dis- 
gusting investigations  about  our  guzzling 
and  victualling — don't  inquire  into  the 
little  transactions  that  have  passed  be- 
tween the  Town  Clerk  and  the  Mayor,  for 
it  would  be  uniust  and  ungracious  towards 
all  parties,  and  do  not,  we  implore  of  you, 
pass  this  Bill,  because  the  adoption  oi  it 
would  give  a  vast  amount  of  patronage  to 
the  great  'zeal.'  "  Of  course  they  take 
care  to  say  nothing  of  their  own  patronage, 
which  they  enjoy  without  any  Act  of  Par- 
liament— ^viz.,  the  6,000L,  which  a£f(H'ds  a 
kind  of  patronage  of  a  much  worse  sort 
than  any  that  the  Bill  can  create.  The 
Master  of  the  Rolls  in  their  case  declared 
that  he  hardly  ever  heard  of  a  grosser 
breach  of  trust;  and  with  such  facts  b^ore 
him,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  should  be  so 
careful  in  avoiding  the  sobject  of  abuses, 
and  so  anxious  to  pidt  his  way  delicatdy 
and  cautiously  through  this  miry  case. 
My  Lords,  from  the  time  of  Sir  S.  Romilly 
downwards,  it  has  been  admitted  that  ibo 
Court  of  Chancery  is,  by  reason  of  ex- 
penses, inaccessible  to  the  smaller  cases  of 
charity.  My  noble  and  learned  Friend 
understated  his  case,  when  he  said  that  the 
utmost  expense  of  an  application  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery  was  7002.  There  is  a 
case  in  the  books  in  which  the  expense  of 
fighting  a  case  of  charity  abuse  for  four  ot 
five  years  amounted  to  2,000^.     It  is  truo 
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that  that  was  the  case  of  a  charity  which 
could  afford  to  pay  the  costs,  hut  the  same 
expense  would  have  heen  incurred  if  the 
ahuse  of  the  irust  had  heen  of  a  charity  of 
not  more  than  1002.  Of  the  great  cha- 
rities, of  which  I  haye  cited  some  examples, 
the  numher  of  ahuses  reported  on  hy  the 
Commissioners  is  somewhere  ahout  350; 
and  if  such  is  the  state  of  these  great 
charities  upon  which  the  light  of  day 
shines,  and  which  stand  exposed  to  the 
eyes  of  man,  is  not  the  conclusion  irre- 
sistihle,  that  in  the  smaller  charities — 
which  cannot  hear  the  expense  of  a  Chan- 
cery investigation,  and  which  are  therefore 
necessarily  exempted  from  jurisdiction  and 
control — a^tenfold  greater  amount  of  ahuses 
must  prevail  ?  My  nohle  and  learned  Friend 
seemed  to  think  that  the  great  corporate 
charities  I  have  referred  to  are  to  he  included 
in  the  schedule  proposed  hy  my  nohle  and 
learned  Friend.  No  such  thing.  But  he 
says  you  will  except  voluntary  charities  or 
charities  partly  voluntary,  and  if  you  do 
that  you  render  the  Bill  useless.  Now  my 
Charity  Commission  had  no  power  to  inquire 
into  the  cases  of  such  societies,  and  yet 
they  found  that  there  still  remained  some- 
thing like  40,000  charities  to  he  dealt 
with,  possessing  an  income  of  a  million  and 
a  quarter  a  year.  But  then  my  nohle  and 
learned  Friend  ohjects  to  take  a  Master  in 
Chancery  and  make  him  a  Conmiissioner. 
He  says  it  would  he  hotter  to  leave  the 
Masters  as  they  are,  and  let  them  have  a 
more  extensive  authority.  But  he  forgets 
that  we  want  a  summary  jurisdiction,  and 
he  forgets  the  matter  of  costs.  He  says, 
"  Only  let  the  parties  go  hefore  a  Master.** 
"  Only  I  *'  This  is  a  very  smooth  and  oily 
way  of  putting  it,  hut  in  fact  this  going 
hefore  a  Master  is  a  very  expensive  pro- 
cess. There  is,  first  of  all,  a  petition  to 
the  Chancellor,  or,  as  is  more  generally  the 
case,  an  information  filed.  Then  a  refer- 
ence is  directed  to  the  Master,  who  hears 
the  case  in  his  own  o£Bce,  and  treats 
it  in  every  respect  as  an  ordinary  Chancery 
suit.  Then  comes  warrant  after  warrant, 
and  the  parties  not  agreeing,  exceptions 
are  taken,  and  ultimately  there  is  an  argu- 
ment on  the  exceptions  hefore  the  Chan- 
cellor. The  exceptions  are,  perhaps,  al- 
lowed, and  then  the  matter  is  remitted 
back  to  the  Master,  and  everything  pro- 
ceeds as  hefore.  This  is  a  Chancery  suit 
and  nothing  more,  and  that  is  just  what 
we  want  to  avoid.  In  fact,  beyottd  all  dis- 
pute a  summary  jurisdiction  in  these  cases 
18  absolutely  necessary,  and  we  have  now 


arrived  at  such  a  point  that  some  ranedy 
must  be  applied.  The  remedy  must  be 
summary,  and  it  must  be  cheap;  that  is  the 
long  and  short  of  the  matter.  All  that  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  said  in  pulling 
this  Bill  to  pieces,  does  not  amount  to  the 
proposal  of  any  remedy.  He  talked  of 
the  hardship  of  the  production  of  docu- 
ments, and  of  compelling  parties  to  show 
their  title.  That  was  the  whole  substance 
of  the  cry  against  the  inquiry  of  1819. 
This  Bill  does  not  call  for  the  production 
of  any  documents  which  could  not  have 
been  called  for  by  the  Commissioners  at 
any  time  during  the  last  thirty  years. 
My  noble  and  learned  Friend  also  objects 
to  the  clause  to  indemnify  a  person  for  the 
expense  he  may  be  put  to  in  acting  under 
the  orders  of  the  Commission.  But  is  it 
not  only  fair  that  if  a  person  incurs  costs, 
or  is  subjected  to  an  action  for  having  acted 
in  consequence  of  the  orders  of  the  Com- 
missioners, that  he  should  be  saved  from 
any  loss  or  harm  ?  But  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  talked  of  some  remedy. 
He  mentioned  gingerly  the  subject  of 
charity  abuses,  but  he  still  said  that  they 
requii>Bd  some  remedy.  He  says  boldly 
that  the  remedy  is  easy.  **Yott  have 
only,**  says  he,  "to  bring  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament  abolishing  the  fees  in  the  Mas- 
ter *s  office.*'  Why,  is  my  noble  and  learn- 
ed Friend  serious?  Is  he  awake?  The 
fees  in  the  Master's  office  are,  as  he  knows* 
the  least  part  of  the  whole.  There  are 
hardly  any  fees  in  the  Master's  office. 
"The  fees"  are  the  fees  of  eoonsd,  the 
fees  of  solicitors,  the  expense  of  bring- 
ing up  witnesses  from  almost  every  comer 
of  the  country  in  reference  to  a  charity  of 
perhaps  not  more  than  50f .  a  year ;  these 
are  the  fees,  and  these  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  has  not  r^^arded.  One  word,  my 
Lords,  before  I  conclude,  respecting  the 
Dissenters.  It  is  said  that  this  Bill  may 
place  the  property  of  Dissenters  under  the 
control  of  Churclunen.  I  know  a  great  deal 
of  DissenterSt  and  although  they  are  often 
very  intolerant  amongst  themselves,  I  most 
do  them  the  justice  to  say  that  I  have  sd- 
dom  found  them  very  hostile  to  the  Churdi. 
But,  my  LoiNis,  what  is  the  state  of  things 
now  ?  Why,  the  control  over  these  chari- 
ties is  vested  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
Why  should  that  arrangemedt  be  so  peen- 
liarly  satisfactory  to  Dissenters?  The 
Lord  Chancellor  must  nccesaarily  be  a 
Protestant,  but  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
may  be  a  Roman  Catholic*  and  his  inierler- 
oncc   in   the   management  of  diseenttng 
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charities  would  surely  in  such  an  event  be 
not  lesB  diBtaatefui  to  them  than  the  inter- 
ference of  a  Commissioner  of  a  different  per- 
suasion. M J  Lords,  I  am  in  perfect  charitj 
with  all  men — ^Whigs  included — ^but  I  can- 
not for  the  life  of  me  but  think  that  the 
extraordinary  opposition  to  this  Bill  has 
some  peculiar  cause.  Speaking  as  a  Whig 
— [a  laugh] — oh !  you  need  not  laugh,  for 
I  was  just  going  to  show  that  you  and  not 
I  must  be  considered  the  lapsarians. 
Speaking  as  a  Whig,  I  beg  to  ask  do  you 
remember  the  controversy  of  1818  ?  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  the  debates  in  Parliament 
on  this  very  subject  in  the  years  of  grace 
1818  and  1819  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
party  measure,  as  completely  a  Whig  mea- 
sure as  any  that  was  ever  brought  in  by 
that  party-— the  Charity  Bill  of  1819,  upon 
which  you  were  banded  as  one  man,  with 
myself  for  your  leader.  Now,  every  one 
of  the  topics  which  have  been  heard  to- 
night from  my  noble  and  learned  Friends 
are  to  be  found  in  the  speeches  of  the  Tory 
party  to  whom  we  were  opposed  on  that 
occasion.  I  therefore  am  not  a  lapsarian, 
but  a  surviving  disciple  of  that  now  ex- 
tremely small  school  which  daily  becomes 
'* small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less." 
On  that  occasion  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
defeating  Lord  Eldon,  the  legitimate  pre- 
decessor of  my  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
by  a  majority  of  two,  and  I  carried  my  BiU. 
What  then,  I  beg  to  inquire,  is  the  cause 
of  the  Whigs  voting  against  us  to-night? 
Is  it  that  o£ers  than  Whigs  are  to  oppose 
the  Government  upon  the  coming  division? 
[The  Duke  of  Richmond:  Hear,  hear!] 
Yesl  I  was  prepared  for  that  cheer.  There 
are  questions  on  which  you  cannot  vote  with 
the  Whigs,  but  this  is  one  on  which  they 
think  that  they  can  woo  you  over.  The 
young  people  must  be  brought  together: 
there  must  be  a  pleasant  party  made  for 
them ;  and  there  can  be  no  better  opportunity 
of  doing  so  than  in  a  matter  where  there 
have  ali^Bady  been  so  many  pleasant  parties 
down  the  river,  to  Greenwich  and  else- 
where. This  is  the  occasion  you  take  of 
wooing  your  richly  endowed  bride :  so  the 
BiU  is  to  be  flung  overboard  that  you  may 
go  hand  in  hand.  But,  my  Lords,  I  caU 
on  you  to  beware !  I  do  not  say  this  is  a 
trap,  a  pitfaU,  a  stratagem ;  it  is  only  a  Uttle 
attempt  to  hurt  the  Government,  to  mortify 
the  ChanceUor,  (though,  God  knows !  he  of 
aU  men  has  least  cause  to  care  about  such 
petty  mortifications,)  to  damage  the  Prime 
Minister  without  turning  him  out  [*'  No  no! ' ' 
from  seme  of  the  hack  benches.]    Oh !  no ! 


no !  no !  Of  course  not :  I  weU  understand 
aU  that — ^to  damage  him  without  turning 
him  out,  in  order  eventuaUy  to  make  way 
for  others  who  wiU  only  carry  out  his  views. 
But  don't  suppose  that  he  wiU  go  out  on 
account  of  this !  He  knows  his  duty  too 
weU.  Let  me  entreat  you,  therefore, 
seriously  to  consider  before  you  imite  on 
such  grounds  to  defeat  this  useful  measure. 
It  is  a  BiU  of  grave  importance.  The 
character  of  the  Government  and  of  parties 
in  this  House  is  deeply  impUcated  in  your 
giving  a  favourable  consideration  to  it  to- 
night. You  do  not  deny  the  abuse— you 
do  not  say  the  measure  is  not  required — 
you  do  not  say  that  it  is  not  a  measure 
wished  for  and  caUed  out  for  by  the  coun- 
try; and,  therefore,  affirming  its  principle, 
the  course  which  you  ought  to  take  is 
fairly,  candidly,  conscientiously,  and  ho- 
nestly to  go  into  Committee,  in  order  that 
you  may  there  examine  its  detaUs,  examine 
the  exceptions  and  alterations  which  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  wiU  propose  to 
make  in  it — ^for  you  don't  know  the  BiU 
yetr— to  see  if  you  can  mend  it,  and  only 
if  you  cannot  to  refuse  it  your  ultimate 
sanction.  Gravely,  seriously,  and  anxiously, 
I  therefore  pray  your  Lordships  to  support 
the  second  reading. 

The  Earl  of  ELDON :  I  reaUy  think 
it  essential,  my  Lords,  that  I  should  make 
some  observations  as  to  this  BiU,  and  as  to 
the  circumstances  imder  which  1  am  m^ 
cHned  to  vote  for  the  Amendment  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  opposite — that  the 
BiU  be  read  a  second  tmae  this  day  six 
months.  My  Lords,  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  who  spoke  last  talked  of  "motives," 
in  which  he  says  the  opposition  to  this  BiU 
originates.  It  originates  in  no  such  mo- 
tives as  he  describes.  I  hope  that  noble 
Lords  on  the  cross  benches  wiU  oppose  it ; 
and  I  am  sure  that  if  they  do  so  they  wUl 
oppose  it,  as  I  do,  upon  its  merits.  But  if 
the  noble  Lord  meant  to  attribute  to  us 
that  we  should  vote  against  it  from  such 
motives  as  he  described — 

Lord  BROUGHAM:  t  said  no  such 
thing.  I  said  that  they  Wanted  to  get 
your  vote :  that  was  what  I  said. 

The  Earl  of  ELDON:  I  am  in  the  hands 
of  the  House;  and  the  House  weU  under- 
stood what  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
said.  I  am  sorry  that  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
use  such  language,  instead  of  addressing 
himself,  as  he  should  have  done,  to  the  me- 
rits of  the  Bill.  My  Lords,  the  debate  has 
not  turned  upon  those  merits;  let  me  re- 
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call  jour  Lordthips'  attentioa  to  them. 
Wlien  tins  debate  was  postponed  before 
Easter,  it  was  the  object  of  those  who 
songitt  its  postpoaement,  to  secure  the  in- 
trodnction  of  certaia  modifications  into  the 
Bill  during  the  recess.  I  remember  that  I 
said  at  that  time  that  if  no  modification 
were  introduced^  I  should  certainly  rote 
against  it.  Certain  modifications  hare 
been  made  with  a  yiew  to  tempt  joor  Lord- 
ships to^  support  the  measure;  but  I,  for 
mie,  must  saj  that  I  am  not  satisfied,  and 
that  I  shall  not  gire  my  Tote  in  farour  of 
proceediiig  with  it.  My  Lords,  I  do  not 
deny  that  there  are  abuses  under  the  pre- 
sent system  of  administering  Charitable 
Trusts,  both  great  and  small.  I  do  not 
deny  that  the  question  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  those  abuses  should  be  remedied  is 
one  deserving  your  most  serious  considera- 
tion. I  take  up  this  Bill,  believing  it  is 
most  desirable  to  view  the  mattM*  in  that 
light;  but  when  I  inspect  the  Bill,  I  must 
also  declare  that  I  believe  it  is  in  no  degree 
calculated  to  remedy  the  abuse  that  is 
complained  of.  I  believe  the  charity  would 
be  greatly  diminished  by  its  operation;  and 
nothing  that  has  been  said  in  favour  of  the 
measure  has  met  the  objection.  The  City 
Companies  say  that  they  are  sure  of  it. 
Some  of  those  companies  have  contributed 
largely  to  their  charity  estates  from  the 
fni^  at  their  own  disposal.  It  has  been 
said  to-night  that  certain  of  those  compa- 
nies have  been  guilty  of  abusing  the  trusts 
reposed  in  them;  but  there  are  many  at  any 
rate  against  whom  no  such  charge  has  been 
brought,  and  yet  all  nre  to  be  taxed  though 
a  few  only  require  control.  Look  at  the 
Merchant  Tailors'  Company  for  which  I  had 
the  honour  to  present  a  petition  to  your 
Lordships  against  this  Bill.  No  charge  is 
made  against  that  company,  and  yet  by  this 
Bill  you  will  tax  them  1002.  in  respect  of 
each  of  their  oharitablo  estates  io  defray 
the  cost  of  managing  other  charities  that 
may  be  subject  to  abuse.  My  Lords,  the 
other  night  I  presented  to  you  a  petition 
from  the  Trinity  Board  at  Hull.  That 
board  administers  a  fund  of  26,0002.  a 
Year.  The  trustees  are  chosen  by  a  popu- 
lar mode  of  election.  Thexr  accounts  arc 
published — ^they  are  even  published  in  the 
newspapers.  No  complaint  has  been  made 
against  the  management;  so  far  from  it, 
rssoltttions  of  thanks  to  the  trustees  have 
been  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  their  ex- 
cellent maaagemcnt  has  been  attested  by 
the  signatures  of  2,000  of  the  seamen  of 
the  portf  who  have  felt  the  bencHcial  effect 


of  their  good  management.      Now,   my 
Lords,  I    complain   that  such    a  charity 
should  be  subjected  to  the  inquisition  of  a 
secret  tribunal,  instead  of  having  the  ad- 
vantages of  that  publicity  which  would  be 
given  to  it  by  a  Court  of  Chancery.     I 
complain  also  that  the  mode  of  preceding 
with  respect  to  the  deeds  of  charities  may 
lead  to  a  disturbance  of  titles,  whilst  an  ex- 
posure of  the  persons  who  are  the  objects 
of  charity  will,  in  many  instances,  lead  to 
a  defeat  of  the  intentions  of  the  founder. 
My  Lords,  no  one  objects  to  the  cheap 
management  of  charities;  if  the  object  of 
the  Amendment  had  been  to  deft^at  any 
measure  that  would  secure  the  cheap  ma- 
nagement of  charities,  I  certainly  should 
not  support  it.     I  should  be  glad  also  to 
find  that  every  publicity  was  given  to  the 
accounts  of  charity  estates;  but  I  do  say 
again,  that  I  object  to  the  taxation  of  those 
estates,   as  proposed  under  this  Bill,  for 
the  payment  of  a  body  of  Connnissioners 
who  are  to  look  after  their  administration. 
Surely,  my  Lords,  a  country  so  rich  as  this 
can  well  afford  to  pay  for  the  management 
of  its  charities  out  of  its  public  revenue. 
And  here,  my  Lords,    allow  me  to  ask, 
whilst  speaking  of  the  Commissioners,  for 
what  reason  is  special  mention  made  in  this 
Bill  of  the  eligibility  of  a  **  Chief  Justice 
of  Bengal  ?"    Is  a  Chief  Justice  of  Bengal 
more  peculiarly  suited  for  the  administra- 
tion of  Charity  Trusts  than  any  other  judge, 
Indian  or  English  ?    My  Lords,  I  am  sure 
that  the  constitution  of  such  a  tribunal, 
even  though  a   Chief  Justice  of  Bengal 
was   a    Commissioner,    wonld    have    the 
worst  effects  on  charities.     It  wonld  deter 
people  from  leaving  money  for  charitable 
purposes  by  leading  them  to  believe  that 
their   purposes   wonld    never   be    carried 
out  as  they  desired,  and  that  their  money 
would  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  a  Go- 
vernment  tribunal.     Neither  will  gentle- 
men  consent  to  act  as   trustees  if    they 
know   the    extent    of    the    responsibility 
which  they  will  incur,  and  the  sort  of  tri- 
bunal to  which,  if  this  Bill  passes,  they 
will  all  be  subject.     It  has  been  said,  my 
Ijord,  that  the  late  Lord  Eldon  declare<l, 
••That   he  had  viewed  with  great  horror 
the  administration  of  several  of  the  chari- 
ties, which  in  some  cases  amounted  to  an 
actual  breach  of  trust.*'     I  have  no  doubt 
that  my  late  noble  relative  has  been  cor- 
rectly quoted;  but  because  he  viewed  abuse 
with   horror,  it  does  not   follow   that  he 
would  have  cfiven  his  assent  to  such  a  Bill 
tii  tlu'  prf>'»nt.      It   w(mld  hove   btN»n   his 
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object,  my  Lords,  to  liave  checked  that 
abuse,  by  the  exercise  of  the  power  which 
he  held  us  Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
not  by  taxing  those  who  did  their  duty 
wclU  or  by  creating  such  an  iri'esponsible 
tribunal  as  that  which  your  Lordships  are 
now  called  upon  to  give  birth  to. 

Lo&D  CAMPfiELL  :  1  am  desirous,  my 
Lords,  to  address  a  few  words  to  your 
Lordships,  because  I  have  been  taunted 
with  inconsistency  by  my  noble  and  learn- 
ed Friend  who  is  at  this  moment  sitting  on 
the  edge  of  the  Woolsack.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord,  declaring  himself  a 
Whig,  has  made  an  appeal  from  the  old 
Whigs  to  himself,  as  the  only  consistent 
member  of  that  once  great  and  flourishing 
party.  He  complains  that  all  his  old  asso- 
ciates have  deserted  him — that  he  is  left 
a  solitary  monument  of  political  consistency 
and  wisdom.  My  Lords,  1  shall  certainly 
abstain  from  entering  into  the  subject  of 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend's  consistency. 
I  remember  that  a  Session  or  two  ago  he 
said  he  could  almost  promise  he  would  give 
me  an  opportunity  of  taking  that  issue; 
and  1  expected  that  he  would  accordingly 
have  moved  a  resolution,  '*  That  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  House  that  Henry,  Lord 
Brougham  and  Yaux,  has  always  been  a 
consistent  politician.''  But,  my  Lords, 
two  years  have  elapsed,  and  no  such  reso- 
lution has  been  moved,  no  such  notice  has 
been  given;  and  I  now  find  that  it  is 
enough  for  me  to  defend  my  own  con- 
sistency respecting  this  Bill,  for  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  would  have  your  Lord- 
ships suppose  that  we  had  first  approved 
of  it,  and  then  vented  our  anathemas 
against  it ;  that  we  had  attacked  the  Bill 
until  things  assumed  a  new  aspect,  and 
that  then  *' luffing  up  to  the  breeze''  we 
condemned  the  measure  which  we  had 
formerly  applauded.  Now,  my  Lords,  I 
have  always  been  most  anxious  to  expose 
and  remedy  the  abuses  of  charities;  but  1 
never  admitted  that  the  measure  of  my  no- 
ble and  learned  Friend  on  the  Woolsack 
would  have  that  effect,  and  1  have  there- 
fore always  been  most  strenuously  opposed 
to  it.  1  voted  against  it  when  we  were  in 
a  slender  minority  ;  1  oppose  it  now  when 
wo  have  every  hope  of  success.  My  no- 
ble and  learned  Friend  on  the  edge  of  the 
Woolsack,  tells  you,  that  in  the  last  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament  the  Bill  was  passed 
nemine  contracUcente,  It  passed  this 
House  without  a  division,  it  is  true;  but 
why  did  it  not  pass  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  ?  My  noble  and  learned  Friend 


who  affects  to  be  so  deeply  in  the  se- 
crets of  the  Government,  so  deeply,  Irbat 
he  has  told  us  to-night  that  they  do  not 
intend  to  resign ;  even  he  was  unable 
to  give  any  satisfactory  account  of  this 
very  extraordinary  and  anomalous  occur- 
rence. He  tells  us  that  '*  both  himself  and 
the  Lord  ChanceUor  "  were  struck  by  the 
fact  that  the  Bill  should  have  been  in- 
eluded  in  the  general  massacre.  I  must 
acknowledge  that  I  feel  with  my  noble  and- 
learned  Friend  much  surprised  that  the 
Government  should  thus  have  dealt  with 
their  own  offspring.  The  Prime  Minister 
really  might  have  communicated  with  his 
noble  and  learned  Colleague — he  really 
might  have  consulted  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  (Lord  Brougbam)  before  he  struck 
the  final  blow.  But  it  seems  that  he  had 
not  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  Bill  as  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend.  Possibly,  when' 
the  Bill  came  down,  he  had  altered  his 
views  upon  this  as  he  has  done  upon  so 
many  other  measures.  I  pity,  therefore,, 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend.  I  am  sure- 
that  I  only  do  him  justice  when  1  say  that 
his  desire  is  to  do  good.  If  the  extensive 
patronage  given  by  this  Bill  had  been  forced 
upon  him,  I  am  sure  he  would  not  have 
had  it.  He  would  relinquish  it  in  accord- 
ance with  that  constitutional  doctrine  laid 
down  by  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  who 
sits  so  near  him,  that  no  Government 
which  has  not  an  actual  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  can  appoint  to  a  judi- 
cial office.  My  noble  and  learned  Friend 
declares  that  it  would  be  an  ••  atrooifty  "  to 
do  so.  My  noble  and  learned  Friend  on 
the  Woolsack  would,  I  am  sure,  never  act 
so  ''atrociously."  If,  as  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  has  laid  it  down,  it  would 
have  been  *•  an  atrooity  "  for  the  Whigs  to- 
have  made  appointments  when  they  had  a 
majority  minus  one,  it  would  indeed  be 
**  an  atrooity"  in  the  present  Government 
to  make  appointments  until  their  112  sup- 
porters  are  swelled  somewhat  nearer  to  the- 
number  of  400.  I  fear,  my  Lords^  that 
the  charities  will  remain  a  long  time  with 
their  abuses  uncorrected  if  we  wait  until 
the  consummation  is  arrived  at.  My  Lords, 
my  great  objection  to  this  Bill  is  that  which 
creates  such  unmingled  eonstemation  and 
alarm — ^the  power  which  it  gives  of  central- 
izing, in  a  manner  wholly  unprecedented 
and  unexampled,  the  management  of  cha- 
ritable trusts.  People  are  absolutely  to  be 
deprived,  under  its  provisions,  of  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  own  affairs.  There  is 
I  to  be  a  meddling  and  an  intormeddlmg 
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BOL  Bat,  sajs  nj  noble  and  leaned 
Priead,  tbis  is  tbe  resalt  of  ««a  eoBibba- 
tion.'*  Notbiag,  mj  Lords,  eaa  be  more 
tree.  It  is  ''a  eonbinatioB/*  It  is  a 
esBibiBation  of  Cbardunen  and  Dissenters, 
of  Ronuui  Catbolies  and  UniUriaas,  of 
persons  of  all  religions  penaasions,  pmelj 
lor  tbe  pnrpoae  of  deCnUtng  tbis  one  men- 
snre.  **  Ob !  bnt,"  sars  mj  noble  and 
learned  Friend,  ''all  tbese  petitions  are 
ftom  frandnlent  trustees."  >ow,  tbis  rery 
day  a  petition  bas  been  presented  to  yoor 
Lordsbips  against  tbis  Bill  from  tbe  So- 
ciety for  tbe  promotion  of  Cbristiaa  Know- 
ledce,  of  wUeb  society,  I  beliere,  ereiy 
fi|^t  rer.  Prebte  on  tbe  beneb  opposite  is 
a  member.  Does  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend,  tben,  indode  all  tbe  bisbops  in  bis 
deseription  ?  Does  be  mean  to  say  tbat 
tbey  are  among  tbe  frandnlent  tmstees 
wbobaveloinedtbe«'combaiation?'*  My 
Lords,  I  do  not  wonder  tbat  tbe  rigbt  rer. 
Prebtes  are  opposed  to  tbis  Bin.  AeUnse 
was  introdneea  into  it  by  tbe  Bisbop  of 
London,  directing  tbat  all  trustees  of  a 
purely  Cbureb  of  England  ebarity  sbonld 
make  a  declaration  tbat  tbey  were  Cbnreb- 
men.  Notbin^  could  be  more  proper ;  but 
tbe  eril  ibe  ngbt  nt,  PreUte  sought  to 
guard  against  still  exists  in  respect  of  tbe 
Commissioners — tbe  great  goreming  body 
— IbemseWes.  Tou  may  bsTo  for  Commis- 
sioners Roman  Catbolies  or  Dissenters 
appointmg  trustees  orer  Cbureb  of  Eng- 
land obarities,  or  orer  otber  cbarilies  to 
wbicb  tbey  are  in  principle  opposed.  My 
noble  and  learned  Friend  wbo  opened 
ibb  debate,  confined  himself  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  case  of  the  smaller  charities. 
Now  I  admit  that  in  respect  of  some  of 
these  charities  things  ought  not  to  remain 
as  they  are.  It  is  a  reproach  to  the  law 
of  tbis  country  tbat  some  of  the  abuses 
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be  made  for  dw  eoriection  ef  ; 
Charitable  Trests.  No  do^t,  my  Lords, 
it  is  an  adarirable  tribunal:  tbere  is  a 
earefal  inTCstigataon,  a  patignt  bearing,  and 
jastiee  is  adsBinistered.  Tbe  o^  oby 
tion  to  it  is  tbe  cost  of  fitigation. 
diat  eril ;  bnt  I  say  that  tbe  obrions  re^ 
medy  is  to  dinrinisb  tbat  cost.  Tea  say 
tbe  Court  of  Chancery  cannot  be  appraa^ed 
in  tbe  cases  of  small  estates.  Tben  I 
reply  tbat  it  is  a  reproaeb  to  tbejnficatnre 
of  this  country  that  tbat  sbonld  be  the  ease. 
Remember,  tbe  eril  ts  no  greater  in  tbia 
respect,  as  it  affwts  charities,  tban  as  it 
afects  indiridnak.  If  a  person  bas  a  legacy 
of  501.,  to  reeorer  it  by  a  biD  in  equity 
would  lead  to  a  certain  loss  of  a  larger 
sum.  The  proper  remedy,  then,  is  to  allow 
justice  to  be  more  cheaply  administered. 
You  ought  so  to  reform  the  abases  of  tbe 
Court  of  Chancery  that  justice  may  be 
done.  It  was  said  by  Jeremy  Bentbam, 
and  I  knowitissaidbyall  wbofoOow^t 
school,  tbat  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
furnish  gratuitous  courts  of  justice  of  CTery 
description.  That  may  or  may  not  be  good 
argument;  but  what  do  you  do  in  tbis 
country  ?  Why,  instead  of  affording  tbe 
courts  of  justice  gratuitously,  yon  make  tbe 
suitors  of  the  court  pay  enormously,  some- 
times to  thepublic  rerenue,  and  sometimes  for 
prirate  charges.  There  are  Tarions  of- 
fices in  tbis  countiy — some  of  them  in  tbe 
fifiof  tbe  Crown,  some  of  them  sold  by  the 
udges— tbat  are  paid  by  fees,  and  those 
fees  are  laid  upon  &e  suitor.  In  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  ahbough  tbe  "Six  Clerks** 
are  abolished,  there  is  an  immense  sum 
that  will  be  leried  upon  suitors  for  one  or 
two  generations,  for  the  purpose  of  indem- 
nifying those  whose  offices  haTc  been  abo- 
lished. My  Lords,  the  clear  remedy  is,  to 
allow  justice  to  be  cheaply  adminbtered  to 
those  who  are  entitled  to  it.     But,  eren  if 
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you  were  to  Have  some  new  tribunal  to  be 
confined  entirely  to  exercising  a  legal  juris- 
diction over  these  small  charities,  is  the 
tribunal  chalked  out  by  this  Bill  the  one 
that  you  would  select?  My  Lords,  this 
Bill  prescribes  a  tribunal  for  a  totally  dif- 
ferent purpose ;  for  this  Commission  is  to 
take  under  its  control  all  the  charities  in 
England ;  it  is  to  superintend  the  whole, 
great  and  small,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  and 
to  require  triennial  returns  with  regard  to 
every  charity  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  If  you  are  to  have  so 
much  work  to  be  done,  this  machinery 
might  be  necessary ;  but  if  you  are  to 
confine  the  remedy  to  charities  under  lOOL 
a  year,  the  machinery  which  this  Bill  pro- 
vides is  wholly  unnecessary.  There  are 
three  Commissioners,  two  inspectors,  and  I 
don't  know  how  many  clerks  and  other 
functionaries ;  when  one  single  Commis- 
sioner, appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
with  power  to  supervise  the  charities  of 
small  amount,  would  be  amply  sufficient  to 
do  all  that  by  this  tribunal  you  seek  to  do. 
Then,  my  Lords,  the  principle  of  this  Bill 
is  to  interfere  with  every  charity  in  England, 
to  require  that  accounts  shall  be  rendered 
by  every  set  of  trustees  who  have  the  ma- 
nagement of  a  fund  that  is  applicable  to  a 
public  purpose  ;  for  that,  as  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  has  truly  informed  your 
Lordships,  is  the  proper  definition  of  a 
charity.  There  are  about  50,000  bodies 
of  trustees  ;  they  are  all  to  be  subjected  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  new  Commission. 
They  are  to  send  in  their  accounts  ;  they 
may  all  be  examined  upon  oath  ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  this  is  to  be  done  will  be 
most  hurtful  to  their  feelings,  and  may  be 
most  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
charity.  I  believe,  with  the  noble  Earl 
who  last  addressed  the  House,  that  the 
Bill  would  be  destructive  to  many  chari- 
ties ;  inasmuch  as  those  who  now  devote 
their  days  and  their  nights  to  the  care  of 
those  institutions,  without  fee  or  reward, 
or  the  hope  of  patronage,  or  anything  except 
an  anxious  wish  to  discharge  their  duty  and 
to  be  of  service  to  their  fellow-creatures, 
would  all  shrink  from  the  performance  of 
such  a  duty  if  it  were  to  be  attended  with 
such  consequences.  Then,  my  Lords, 
the  noble  Earl  who  spoke  last  has  pointed 
out  to  your  Lordships  the  extreme  injus- 
tice of  taxing  a  charity  that  is  perfectly 
well  administered,  that  wants  no  supervi- 
sion, where  there  is  no  abuse,  where  every- 
thing is  pure  and  everything  intelligible. 
That  part  of  the  Bill  is  most  injurious,  and 


I  do  not  wonder  at  the  vast  number  of  pe* 
titions  which  have  on  that  account  been 
presented  against  it.  With  regard  to  the 
municipal  corporations,  I  think  the  ohjec- 
tion  is,  if  possible,  still  stronger.  My 
Lords,  this  is  a  subject  that  has  had  its 
importance  for  years  past.  I  remember 
an  open  conference  on  the  subject  between 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  when  I 
heard  a  speech  of  great  ability  from  the 
noble  Earl  now  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty upon  that  subject.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  political  influence,  in  many  bo- 
roughs in  England,  depends  mainly  on  the 
appointment  of  charity  trustees.  Well, 
then,  in  whom  is  their  appointment  to  be 
vested  ?  In  the  nominees  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor !  This  is  what  I  did  at  first  most  stre- 
nuously object  to,  and  it  is  what  I  now  ob- 
ject to  with  equal  strenuousness.  My  noble 
and  learned  Friend  allows  that,  as  the  Bill 
was  originally  framed,  the  trustees  that  are 
already  appointed  might  be  swamped,  be- 
cause the  number  of  new  trustees  that 
might  be  appointed  is  entirely  indefinite. 
He  now,  as  a  slight  concession,  consents 
that  the  number  originally  appointed  shall 
never  be  exceeded.  That  in  a  very  small 
degree  removes  the  ohjections  which  I 
urged.  My  Lords,  for  these  reasons,  I  do 
trust  that  there  will  be  a  very  strong  feel- 
ing in  this  House  against  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill.  W^y  should  you  read  the 
B^  a  second  time  ?  My  noble  and  learned 
Friend  put  it  off  on  a  former  occasion, 
because  he  wished  to  consider  whether 
some  alterations  might  not  be  made  in  it. 
Would  your  Lordships  pass  the  Bill  as  it 
is  now  presented  to  you?  "But,*'  said 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend,  "I  mean 
to  make  an  Amendment ;  "  and  the  only 
Amendment  he  has  hinted  at  is  that 
he  will  except  from  the  operation  of  the 
Bill  certain  bodies  who  have  petitioned. 
If  he  were  to  except  all  who  have  peti- 
tioned, I  believe  he  would  render  the  Bill 
a  dead  letter  ;  for  I  believe  all  have  peti- 
tioned who  are  to  come  under  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Bill.  If  that  be  the  case,  he 
should  introduce  into  the  Bill  these  words, 
"  And  be  it  hereby  enacted,  that  no  indi- 
vidual, or  charity,  or  trustee,  or  corpora- 
tion who  have  petitioned  against  this  Bill 
shall  be  subjected  to  its  operation."  Would 
it  be  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  Parlia- 
ment that  a  Bill  should  be  passed  which 
the  author  of  it  allows  to  be  a  dead  letter? 
My  Lords,  I  strongly  advise  you  to  reject 
this  Bill.  Your  rejection  of  it  will  not,  in 
the  slightest   degree,  interfere  with  my 
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noble  Friend's  exertions  to  correct  aboses, 
by  his  greai  ftbOitj  to  reform  abuses  in 
-the  Coori  of  Chsnc^RT,  and  to  render  jos- 
tiee  cheap  and  ezpeditioas;  and  if  there  are 
some  charities  that*  from  th^r  smafl 
*  amoont,  cannot  possiblj  be  brooght  onder 
the  jorisdiction  of  that  Court,  ki  him 
bring  in  a  Bill  for  appointing  one  Conmns- 
sioner,  who  mar  inspect  Ihose  charities, 
who  maj  correct  abases,  and  who  may  do 
what  the  cause  of  justice  requires.  But 
do  not  let  us  read  a  second  time  a  Bill 
which  the  author  of  it  cannot  defend,  of 
which  he  cannot  teil  what  will  be  its  opera- 
taoD,  and  the  defects  in  which  he  cannot 
show  us  any  tangible  war  to  remedr. 

The  BuHOP  OF  SALISBURY :  Having 
listened  to  all  the  arguments  which  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  has  just  adduced, 
in  addition  to  those  which  the  learning  and 
ingennttj  of  another  noble  and  learned 
Lord  have  brought  forward,  I  am  not  able 
to  remember  anj  which,  giving  to  this  sub- 
ject  mj  most  careful  and  impartial  atten- 
tion, have  appeared  to  me  of  sufficient 
weight  to  prevent  my  doing  that  which  it 
is  my  purpose  to  do,  namely,  to  give  my 
vote  in  fiivour  of  the  second  reading  of  this 
most  important  measure.  My  Lords,  I 
should  not,  in  any  case  have  entered  into 
the  detatls  of  this  Bill ;  and  especially  I 
shall  not,  at  this  late  hour  of  the  night, 
attempt  to  occupy  your  Lordships*  atten- 
tion more  than  a  very  few  minutes,  in 
stating  the  reasons  why,  in  spite  of  all  the 
arguments  that  I  have  heard  to  the  con- 
trary, it  still  seems  to  me  an  imperative 
duty  imposed  upon  me  to  give  my  vote 
in  Isvonr  of  the  second  reading  c^  this 
Bill.  My  Lords,  I  do  so  because  there  is 
a  great  and  acknowledged  abuse,  for  which 
it  is-  attempted  by  this  Bill  to  proride  an 
adequate  remedy.  Except  in  some  such 
mode  as  that  which  is  proposed  by  the 
BtU,  I  confess  I  do  not  see  any  hope  held 
out  of  this  enormous  abuse  being  in  any 
degree  iriiaiever  remedied.  My  Lords, 
the  abuse  whidi  it  is  attempted  by  this  Bill 
to  remedy  presses  more  puticulady  on  my 
mind,  because  it  is  an  abuse  of  sacred  and 
charitable  trusts*  trusts  in  which  the  poor 
of  this  country  are  essentially  interested. 
My  Lords,  wherever  the  abuses  may  be,  if 
lliere  be  a  non-appropriation  of  the  funds, 
whoever  may  be  the  gainers,  the  poor  are 
they  who  suffer ;  and  if  a  remedy  be  sought 
through  the  expensive  processes  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  the  parties  contesting 
aa  trustees  may  be  great  landed  proprietors, 
and  by  the  carrying  on  of  expensive  suits 


in  that  Court,  still  the  poor  are  they  who 
suffBr.     Great,  muhifarioos,*  and  enormous 
as  are  the  abuses  which  the  noUe  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  Wooback  introduced 
to  the  notice  of  your  Lordships,   unless 
some  sach  measure  as  this  be  adopted,  I 
see  no  hope  of  remeihr.     The  noble  and 
learned  Lwd  who  has  just  addressed  your 
Lordships,  has,  indeed,  pointed  out  what 
he  considers  a  remedy  far  this  state  of 
things,  what  he  describes  as  a  plain,  sim- 
ple, and  easy  remedy.     He  says  the  wh<Ae 
evil  ia,  in  what  ?     Why,  nothing  else  than 
the  expensive  nature  of  suits  in  Chancery. 
Therefore,  he  says,  the  plain  remedy  is  to 
reform  the  Court  of  Chancefy.     My  Lords, 
I  entirely  agree  with  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  that  that  is  the  phun  remedy,  and 
that  that  remedy  might  be  safely  and  sa- 
tisfactorily applied.    But  I  take  tho  liberty 
of  asking  that  noble  and  learned  Lord,  if 
that  remedy  is  so  plain  and  easy,  why, 
during  the  long  years  that  these  abuses 
have  existed,   it   has  not  been  applied  i 
To  whom,  have  we  a  right  to  look  for  a 
ranedy  of  that  kind  if  not  at  the  hands  c^ 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  ?    He  has  now 
been  in  this  House  for  many  years ;  he  has 
been  actively  engaged ;  his  attention  has 
been  given  to  all  matters  of  this  kind,  and 
especially  to  matters  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  law ;  and  I  have  vet 
to  learn  that  even  the  talents,  the  learning, 
and  the  ingenuity  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  will  enable  him  to  bring  into  this 
House  a  Bill  for  remedying  the  abuse  of 
the  Courts  of  Chancery,  which  will  do  away 
with  expense,  and  delay,  and  vexation,  and 
will  make  any  measure  of  the  kind  now 
before  your  Lordships  altogether  useless. 
My  Lords,  it  is  notorious  that  there  is  no 
hope  or  chance  of  any  measure  of  this 
kind.     I  myself,  my  Lords,  was  a  Member 
of  a  Committee  of  your  Lordships*  House 
some  six  years  ago,  which  sat  upon  another 
Bill  immediately  connected  with  this — tho 
Grammar  School  Bill;  and  therc^  is  ono 
grotmd  upon  which  alone  this  Bill  com- 
mends itself  to  my  attention,  namely,  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  these  Chariublo 
Trusta  are  connected  with  the  education  of 
the  poor.    My  Lords,  there  are  throughout 
this  eountiy,   in  all  our  borough  towns, 
in  aQ  our  villages,  innumerable  charities 
devoted  to  the  education   of    the   poor, 
which  are   now   in    many   cases    wholly 
inoperative ;   and   the  only  hope  of  their 
being   resuscitated,  and   of  giving   effect 
to  that  most  important  part  of  our  social 
policy,  namely,  the  imparting  of  education 
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to  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  conBists 
in  the  application  of  such  machinery 
as  that  which  is  devised  in  this  Bill. 
That  Bill  to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
of  the  Committee  upon  which  I  was  a 
Memher,  came  up  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons containing  clauses  having  for  their 
ohject  the  providing  of  a  more  speedy  and 
efficient  remedy  for  ahuses  of  that  kind. 
I  do  not  exactly  rememher  hy  what  ma- 
chinery it  effected  this;  hut  the  only  prin- 
ciple in  this  Bill  which  I  consider  to  justify 
my  voting  for  the  second  reading  is,  that  it 
provides  a  cheap  and  summary  jurisdiction 
in  the  case  of  educational  charities.  Now, 
my  Lords,  certain  clauses  were  struck  out 
of  the  Bill  to  which  I  have  referred,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  hope  heing  held  out  hy  a 
nohle  and  learned  Lord,  whom  1  do  not 
now  see  in  his  place,  that  there  would  im- 
mediately he  such  a  reform  of  the  processes 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  such  cheap,  ex- 
peditious, and  easy  processes  introduced, 
that  we  might  very  safely  dispense  with 
any  clauses  of  that  kind;  and  that  all  that 
was  required  would  he  carried  into  effect 
more  securely,  and  with  equal  facility,  hy 
the  reform  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  My 
Lords,  six  years  have  passed  away,  and  I 
have  not  heard  that  any  such  reform  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  has  taken  place.  And 
as  regards  these  charities,  what  is  the  case? 
Why,  the  grammar  school  hill  is  altoge- 
ther inoperative.  Therefore,  my  Lords, 
seeing  no  hope  in  any  other  quarter,  1 
intend,  in  spite  of  all  the  grave  and  weighty 
ohjections  which  have  heen  urged  against 
this  Bill,  to  vote  for  the  second  reading. 
I  do  not  say  this,  my  Lords,  as  approving 
of  all  its  provisions;  very  far  from  it.  I 
came  down  to  the  House  in  very  great 
douht  whether  1  should  vote  even  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill;  and  had  it  not 
heen  for  the  speech  of  the  nohle  and  learn- 
ed Lord  in  introducing  it,  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  voted  against  the  second  read- 
ing. In  doing  so,  I  do  not  think  l?shall  he 
guilty  of  that  simplicity  which  a  nohle  and 
learned  Lord  said  those  would  he  guilty  of 
who  were  led  away  with  the  vain  and  un- 
certain hope  of  amendments.  I  trust  that 
that  is  not  a  vain  and  fallacious  hope;  for, 
if  the  nohle  and  learned  Lords  will  exercise 
in  Committee  that  ingenuity  which  they 
have  shown  in  dehate — if  they  manifest 
that  acquaintance  with  details,  and  that 
skill  in  raising  ohjections,  which  they  have 
displayed  on  the  second  reading,  to  which 
such  ohjections  do  not  appear  strictly  to 
helong,  I  think  it  would  he  unjust  to  the 
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nohle  and  learned  Lords  themselves,  as 
well  as  to  your  Lordships'  House,  to  con- 
clude that  the  real  ohjections  to  the  Bill 
cannot  he  ohviated.  I  shall  not  detain 
your  Lordships  longer;  hut  I  do  trust  that 
we  shall  not  have  the  only  hope  which  I 
have  seen  of  the  reform  of  this  great  and 
acknowledged  ahuse  frustrated  or  cut  off, 
without,  at  least,  an  attempt  heing  made 
in  a  Committee  of  your  Lordships'  House 
to  hring  the  Bill  into  that  state  in  which  it 
may  he  the  means  of  carrying  into  effect 
that  which  I  am  sure  your  Lordships  de- 
sire equally  with  myself,  namely,  the  re- 
form of  the  great  ahuses  prevailing  in  the 
administration  of  charities. 

Lord  ABINGER  :  I  own,  my  Lords, 
that  some  of  the  ohjections  urged  against 
this  BUI  hy  trustees,  constitute  the  very 
reasons  why  I  think  such  a  Bill  is  accept* 
ahle.  If  anyhody  will  compare  the  state 
of  a  trustee  before  the  passing  of  this  Bill 
with  the  state  in  which  he  will  he  placed 
after  it  has  hecome  law,  I  venture  to  say 
that  he  will  fifld  that  a  person  acting  pro- 
perly will  he  more  secure  under  this  Bill 
than  he  is  at  present  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  For  what 
may  happen  at  present  ?  Any  person 
who  chooses  to  do  so,  may  file  a  Bill  with 
the  consent  of  the  Attorney  General,  and 
that  consent  is  usually  granted  on  heing 
applied  for.  I  happen  to  know  that  a  cer- 
tain gentleman,  an  attorney,  threatened 
almost  all  the  charities  in  England  with 
the  filing  of  a  Bill.  He  wrote  to  them  all, 
desiring  that  they  would  give  an  account 
of  the  administration  of  their  charities  ; 
and  stated  that  unless  the  account  were 
rendered,  and  a  considerahle  sum  sent  for 
the  costs  of  the  application,  proceedings 
would  he  taken.  I  rememher  in  that  case 
there  was  an  interference  to  prevent  the 
fiUng  of  the  Bills  ;  hut  all  charity  trus- 
tees are  placed  in  similar  danger.  Why  it 
should  be  supposed  that  individuals  of 
high  character  and  great  discretion  should, 
under  this  Bill,  commence  a  vexatious  in- 
terference with  charities,  I  cannot  tell. 
My  Lords,  I  cannot  join  in  the  opposition 
which  is  made  to  this  Bill — I  should  not 
be  acting  consistently  with  the  dictates  of 
my  conscience,  if  I  did  not  vote  for  the 
second  reading. 

Lord  WROTTESLEY:  My  Lords,  I 
am  anxious  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportu- 
nity of  addressing  your  Lordships  on  this 
Bill.  It  is  not  often  that  I  have  ventured 
to  intrude  any  observations  of  mine  on 
your  Lordships'  attention.  I  have  listened 
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with  Bome  attention  to  tbe  arguments  ad- 
duced by  the  opponents  of  this  measure, 
and  I  cannot  perceive  that  the  grounds 
upon  which  its  necessity  has  been  based, 
have  been  successfully  impugned.  Those 
grounds  are,  first,  that  the  interference  of 
some  competent  tribunal  is  continually  ne- 
cessary to  regulate  pubUc  charities,  and 
control  their  iMiministration ;  and  secondly, 
that  to  appeal  to  the  only  tribunal  that  has 
any  iurisdiction  in  this  matter,  in  the  case 
of  the  smaller  charities,  is  a  practical  ab- 
surdity. Your  Lordships  cannot  surely 
imagine  that  the  causes  of  interference  are 
few  in  number;  it  is  not  so;  they  are  numer- 
ous; but  however  numerous  they  may  be,  I 
can  assure  you,  that  the  number  of  applica- 
tions that  is  now  addressed  to  the  Courts  of 
Equity  for  these  purposes,  is  no  measure 
at  all  of  the  numoer  of  applications  that 
would  be  addressed  to  a  competent  econo- 
mical tribunal  of  the  kind  sought  to  be 
established  by  this  Bill.  I  hope  I  shall 
not  be  accused  of  wearying  your  Lordships, 
if  I  detail  some  of  those  causes  of  interfer- 
ence. And  first,  there  may  be  a  want  of 
trustees;  that  is,  of  persons  legally  author- 
ized to  manage  the  charity,  and  adminster 
its  funds.  Sometimes  the  donor  appoints 
none;  sometimes  he  appoints  distributors  of 
the  funds  only,  and  neglects  to  vest  the 
property  in  them;  sometimes  he  appoints 
trustees,  properly  so  called,  but  omits  to 
make  any  provision  for  their  renewal ;  but 
more  frequently  owing  to  negligence,  or 
the  want  of  aaequate  funds,  they  are  not 
renewed  within  the  time  limited  for  that 
purpose  by  the  terms  of  the  instrument  of 
foundation.  In  these  cases,  the  charity  is 
usually  administered  by  the  minister  and 
churchwardens  of  the  parish;  but  as  they 
have  no  legal  right  to  interfere,  the  tenants 
and  officers  of  the  charities  frequently  set 
their  authority  at  defiance,  refuse  to  pay 
rents,  or  deliver  up  property  in  their 
possession,  and  charity  property  is  often 
seized  upon  by  the  descendants  of  tenants 
and  officers,  and  even  by  alms-people  and 
their  families.  Again,  owners  of  estates 
out  of  which  annual  sums  issue,  payable  to 
charities,  technically  called  rent-charges, 
withhold  them  on  the  ground  that  these 
de  facto  administrators  can  neither  make  a 
legal  demand,  nor  give  a  legal  discharge 
fur  the  money  when  paid.  Now,  we  will 
suppose  that  the  administrators  for  the 
time  being,  driven  to  extremities  by  some 
of  these  manifold  inconveniences,  resolve  to 
apply  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  regardless 
of  VxQ  expense.    I  will  not  weary  your 


Lordships  by  describing  in  detail  the  pro- 
cesa  employed  by  the  Court  for  effecting 
this  object ;  it  often  involves  an  inquiry 
as  to  who  was  the  survivor  of  some  ten  or 
twenty  gentlemen  named  as  trustees,  per- 
haps 200  ycai-s  ago.  Now,  this  is  not  a 
very  easy  matter  to  ascertain,  as  yoor 
Lordships  may  well  believe  ;  but  it  is  still 
more  difficult  to  trace  the  heir  at  law  of 
such  survivor ;  it  is  not  very  easy  some- 
times to  discover  the  heir  at  law  or  a  gen- 
tleman who  died  yesterday  ;  think,  there- 
fore, what  must  be  the  difficulty  of  tracing 
the  heir  at  law  of  one  who  died  200  years 
ago.  Yet  the  Court  takes  upon  itself  the 
attempt  to  ascertain  these  facts  ;  and  they 
are  accordingly  investigated  at  a  great  ex- 
pense in  the  Master's  offiqe.  But  suppose 
the  most  favourable  case,  that  trustees  ex- 
ist, properly  so  called;  yet,  however  desir- 
ous they  may  be  to  manage  the  charity, 
and  administer  its  funds,  in  the  manner 
most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  its 
objects,  they  often  find  they  have  not  the 
power  so  to  do,  without  applying  to  the 
Courts  of  Equity,  or  to  Parliament ;  they 
cannot,  for  example,  grant  building  or 
mining  leases.  A  charity,  in  which  I  am 
myself  a  trustee,  lately  had  to  expend  a  sum 
of  about  600^.  in  obtaining  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament to  sanction  the  granting  of  mining 
leases.  Neither  can  they  sell  without  such 
application.  It  may  seem  strange  to  your 
Lordships,  that  it  should  ever  be  necessary 
to  sell  cnarity  property  ;  but  it  happens  in 
a  variety  of  ways — sometimes  the  land  is 
surrounded  by  that  of  some  wealthy  pro- 
prietor, who  would  give  double  or  treble 
Its  value  to  be  allowed  to  buy  ;  and  in 
that  case  of  course  the  trustees  are  anxious 
to  sell,  and  it  is  often  expedient  that  they 
should  do  so.  Again,  there  are  a  great 
many  cottages  that  were  left  by  their 
donors  for  the  residence  of  paupers  rent 
free,  but  they  either  gave  no  funds,  or  not 
sufficient  funds  for  their  repair.  Before 
the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment 
Act,  these  cottages  were  inhabited  by 
panpers  placed  there  by  the  parish  officers, 
who  sometimes  paid  rent  for  the  cottages 
which  were  distributed  in  charity  ;  but,  at 
all  events,  kept  them  in  repair.  Now, 
they  have  no  funds  which  they  can  apply 
to  these  purposes,  the  paupers  have  been 
transferred  to  the  workhouse,  and  the  cot- 
tages have  become  dilapidated  and  un- 
tenanted ;  and  that  is  the  most  favourable 
case,  for  sometimes  they  are  inhabited  by 
beggars  and  thieves,  and  are  a  perfect  pest 
and  nuisance  to  the  localities  in  which  the  j 
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arb  situate,  the  authorities  of  which  have 
heen  long  looking  forward  to  the  enact- 
ment of  a  measure  of  this  kind,  which 
wonld  give  authority  for  their  sale,  and 
the  application  of  the  proceeds  to  some 
useful  bharitahle  object.  Again,  if  the 
fund  has  increased  beyoiid  the  reqiure- 
ments  of  the  trust,  they  cannot  dispose  of 
the  surplus  income  without  applying  to  the 
Court  for  what  is  called  a  scheme,  that 
is,  a  plan  for  its  disposal.  Again,  trus- 
tees and  officers  may  misconduct  them- 
bolves,  or  they  may  become  incapable 
through  age,  or  other  infirmity,  of  per- 
forming the  duties  of  their  office  properly. 
There  Ts  another  point,  which  has  not  been 
overlooked,  and  very  properly  so,  in  this 
Bill.  The  law  allows  to  the  founders  of 
charities  the  utmost  liberty  in  framing 
the  trusts  of  their  endowments,  in  settling 
the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  their 
bounty  shall  be  bestowed;  it  is  not  extra- 
ordinary, therefore,  that  some  of  these 
donors,  abusing  this  privilege,  as  it  were,  of 
private  legislation,  sometimes  enjoin  that 
which  is  injurious  to  the  objects  of  their 
trusts,  sometimes  that  whidh  is  absurd  and 
impracticable,  sometimes  that  which  is 
little  suited  to  d  modern  state  of.  society 
and  manners,  and  sometimes  that  which  is 
contrary  to  public  policy.  It  may  be 
thought  that  liberty  should  cease  at  that 
point  where  injury  to  society  begins, 
according  to  a  well  Established  social 
maxim,  that  no  one  shall  be  allowed  to  do 
that  which  is  injurious  to  the  community 
of  which  he  is  a  member ;  but  this  Bill 
does  not  go  so  far  as  this,  it  merely 
authorizes  the  Commissioners  to  apply  the 
funds  where  they  cannot  be  appropriated 
according  to  the  original  intention  of  the 
founder,  leaving  it  to  the  Legislature  to 
deal  with  injurious  charities  as  it  shall 
think  fit.  My  noble  and  learned  Friend 
says,  why  not  adhere  to  the  doctrine  of 
cy-pres  ?  That  alteration  may  be  made  in 
Committee  if  your  Lordships  think  fit; 
but  I  would  observe,  that  in  carrying  out 
this  doctrine  of  cy-pres,  the  Court  is  often 
obliged  to  exercise  a  very  wide  discretion 
— there  is  often  not  much  analogy  between 
the  application  directed,  and  the  original 
intention  of  the  donor — ^for  instance,  there 
is  not  much  analogy  between  redeeming 
Barbary  captives  from  slavery,  and  educat- 
ing  emancipated  apprentices  in  the  Colo- 
nies; though  of  course  I  do  not  doubt  the 
abstract  utility  of  this  application.  I  now 
proceed  to  the  second  head;  that  it  is  a 
practical  absurdity  to  appeal  to  the  Court 


of  Chancery  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
charities.  My  Lords,  it  is  the  grossest  of 
all  absurdities,  and  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  seems  to  admit  this,  when  he  says, 
that  the  grievance  is  not  peculiar  to  chari- 
ties, but  extends  to  all  small  properties 
under  litigation  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
My  Lords,  undoubtedly  it  does,  and  a  great 
abuse  and  grievance  it  is  ;  in  these  cases, 
as  well  as  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
charities,  there  is  an  absolute  denial  of 
justice  ;  but  is  that  any  argument  against 
this  Bill  ?  Are  we  to  refuse  to  redress  a 
great  and  notorious  public  grievance,  be- 
cause a  kindred  grievance  remains  unre- 
dressed? The  truth  is,  my  Lords,  the 
machinery  and  processes  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  are  far  too  ponderous,  far  too 
cumbrous,  to  be  applied  to  these  small  mat- 
ters ;  one  might  as  well  employ  a  steam- 
engine  to  pick  up  a  pin,  or  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack  might  as 
well  insist  upon  having  a  railroad  laid  down 
in  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  to  convey 
himself  and  the  Seals  backwards  and  for- 
wards from  the  Woolsack  to  the  Bar,  and 
from  the  Bar  to  the  Woolsack.  I  now 
proceed  to  illustrate  shortly  the  evils  which 
result  to  the  smaller  charities  from  Chan- 
cery interference;  and  the  first  case  I  shall 
mention  is  Popham's  Charity,  the  income 
of  which  is  21/.;  in  that  case,  there  was  a 
suit  for  appointing  trustees,  yet  at  the  time 
of  the  Commissioners*  inquiry  the  object 
of  the  suit  had  not  been  attained,  and  yet 
more  than  120/.  had  been  spent.  In 
Saunders'  Charity,  there  was  a  suit  to  re- 
cover the  arrears  of  a  rent-charge  of  10/. 
The  arrears  were  380/.,  but  the  cost  of 
their  recovery  amounted  to  360/. ;  so  that 
only  20/.  remained.  Again,  in  the  Bush- 
bury  Grammar  School,  the  income  of 
which  is  98/.,  there  was  a  suit  for  appoint- 
ing trustees,  for  an  account,  and  for  remov- 
ing the  master.  The  suit  lasted  for  twenty- 
three  years  ;  for  twelve  years  there  was  no 
school,  and  the  charity  houses  were  in 
ruins,  and  the  costs  were  1,171/.  Again, 
in  the  Hayward  Charities:  in  1831,  the 
master  of  the  school  received  notice  to  quit 
the  school  premises ;  he  disregarded  that 
notice,  and  he  disregarded  three  successive 
notices  to  quit.  The  trustees  then,  very 
unadvisedly,  certainly — but  some  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  trustees,  on  whom 
part  of  the  responsibility  for  the  good  con- 
duct of  a  school  devolves — the  trustees 
very  imadvisedly  proceeded  to  eject  him 
by  force.  For  this  he  brought  an  action  ; 
a  second  action  was  brought  by  his  wife, 
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a  third  by  his  son,  and  a  fourth  by  his 
daughter,  in  all  four  actions,  for  assaults 
committed  on  the  expulsion.  In  1832,  the 
master  was  restored  on  petition;  and  on 
the  hearing  of  the  petition^  no  less  than 
ninety-nine  affidavits  were  read.  Besides 
these  proceedings,  there  were  some  in  the 
Exchequer,  and  a  costly  Commission  to 
examine  witnesses  in  the  country.  The 
costs  of  one  side  only  exceeded  1,3002., 
and  three  of  the  trustees  were  reduced  to 
ruin  and  their  property  sold.  But  perhaps 
it  will  be  said,  what  matters  it  if  twenty 
years'  income  of  a  charity  be  expended  in 
costs,  if,  after  all,  justice  be  done  ?  Better 
costly  justice  than  cheap  injustice.  But, 
my  Lords,  are  we  reduced  to  this  alterna- 
tive ?  What  right  have  the  opponents  of 
this  Bill  to  assume  that  these  Gonmiission- 
ers  will  perpetrate  injustice?  Who  are 
they  to  be  ?  Vice  Chancellors  and  Masters 
in  Chancery — ^the  very  persons  through 
whose  agency  the  court  now  performs  the 
great  majority  of  its  functions.  I  suppose 
it  will  not  be  contended  that  the  mere  act 
of  making  a  Vice  Chancellor  or  Master  in 
Chancery  a  Commissioner,  will  at  once 
deprive  him  of  all  his  legal  learning,  expe- 
rience, and  integrity.  On  what  ground, 
then,  can  he  be  incompetent  to  these  duties, 
except  on  this,  that  there  is  something  in- 
herent in  the  jurisdiction  itself  which  ren- 
ders it  impossible  to  discharge  the  duties 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  ?  Let  us,  then, 
contrast  for  a  moment  the  two  jurisdic- 
tions ;  and  here  we  must  distinguish  be- 
tween the  judicial  and  ministerial  acts  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  It  is  under  the 
latter  that  trustees  are  appointed,  leases 
sanctioned,  and  most  of  those  acts  performed 
to  which  I  have  already  adverted.  Now 
as  to  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
in  its  judicial  capacity :  after  hearing  coun- 
sel on  both  sides,  I  wUl  only  say,  that  I  hope 
that  it  will  always  command  that  respect  to 
which  it  is  justly  entitled;  but  the  Commis- 
sioners have  in  strictness  no  judicial  au- 
thority. Theirs  is  a  domestic  tribunal;  they 
have  no  authority  as  against  strangers  and 
third  persons,  their  power  extends  only 
to  trustees  and  officers ;  yet  even  here  a 
candid  opponent  would  admit  that  the  Com- 
missioners have  one  advantage,  that  they 
obtain  their  facts  from  oral  testimony,  and 
not  by  affidavits  and  answers  to  written  in- 
terrogatories, which  certainly  cannot  be 
described  as  the  best  contrivance  for  elicit- 
iDg  truth,  which  the  wit  of  man  ever  de- 
vised. Then  as  to  the  ministerial  acts  of 
the  Court,  by  whom  are  they  pezformed? 


By  the  Master  in  Chancery.  Now  these 
Masters  are  able,  experienced  and  learned 
in  the  law,  and  well  qualified  to  perform 
the  duties  to  which  they  are  appointed ; 
but  under  the  system  of  the  Court  they  are 
mere  passive  agents,  they  are  guided  in 
their  opinion  as  to  the  particular  scheme 
before  them,  chiefly  by  the  evidence  of  its 
promoter,  and  by  the  affidavit  of  some  de- 
ponent, selected  by  him,  of  whose  character 
and  qualifications  they  have  no  means  of 
judging.  Now  I  would  ask  your  Lordships, 
whether  this  be  a  better  system  than  that 
proposed  to  be  established  by  this  BiM? 
under  which  these  Commissioners  will 
have  power  to  send  inspectors  to  the  spot 
to  make  local  inquiries,  to  employ  engi- 
neers, and  other  competent  persons,  and 
will  not  be  justifidl  in  giving  their 
sanction  to  any  measure,  untU  its  whole 
bearings  have  been  thoroughly  sifted  and 
probed.  My  Lords,  I  am  aware  that  I 
have  already  more  than  sufficiently  oocn- 
pied  your  Lordships'  time,  and  I  am  un- 
willing to  trespass  further  at  this  late  hour 
of  the  night,  but  before  I  conclude  I  should 
be  glad  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  oppo- 
sition to  this  Bill.  'And  now  as  to  these 
trustees — I  cannot  understand  their  objec- 
tions to  the  publication  of  their  receipts 
and  expenditure;  one  would  think  that, 
firm  in  conscious  integrity,  they  would  ra- 
ther court  than  shun  inquiry  ;  at  the  same 
time,  I  will  not  be  tempted  to  show  from 
the  Reports  of  the  late  Commission,  how 
many  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  some  of 
these  parties  have  for  wishing  to  be  ex- 
empted from  the  operation  of  this  BilL 
When  I  saw  so  many  of  these  City  Com- 
panies in  the  ranks  of  opposition,  I  was  at 
first  greatly  surprised,  knowing  as  I  do, 
what  vast  sums  of  money  have  been  ex- 
pended by  these  Companies  in  objects 
connected  with  their  charities,  in  obtaining 
Acts  of  Parliament  to  sanction  building 
leases,  and  so  forth,  and  in  protracted  liti- 
gation in  reference  to  the  endowments  of 
which  they  are  the  trustees — the  greatest 
part  of  which  would  have  been  saved,  bad 
this  Bin  been  the  law  of  the  land ;  but  my 
surprise  ceased  on  being  informed  that 
these  monies  did  not  come  out  of  the  cof- 
fers of  the  Companies,  but  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  charities,  in  oUier  words,  out  of  the 
pockets  of  their  poor  recipients.  I  sar  it 
with  great  deference  to  the  distinguished 
authorities  near  me,  but  I  cannot  but  think* 
that  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  far  too  in- 
dulgent in  allowing  costs  out  of  charity 
estates :  one  consequence  of  this  is,  that 
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parties  are  induced  to  institute  suits  with  a 
view  rather  to  the  obtaining  of  their  own 
costs,  than  the  real  benefit  of  the  charity 
in  respect  of  which  they  are  instituted ; 
and  I  know  a  case  in  which  two  charities, 
which  had  been  misapplied  for  some 
years  by  one  of  these  Companies  (in  igno- 
rance it  is  but  charitable  to  conclude,  but 
still  misapplied)  were  doomed  to  pay 
2,700^.  out  of  their  funds  to  defray  the 
costs  of  the  proceedings  which  became 
necessary  to  correct  this  abuse.  For  these 
reasons,  and  many  others,  too  long  to  de- 
tail, 1  hope  that  your  Lordships  will  give 
a  second  reading  to  this  Bill ;  if  you  think 
the  power  of  the  Commissioners  too  great, 
curtail  them  in  Committee ;  if  you  disap- 
prove of  the  mode  in  which  the  expenses 
of  the  measure  are  to  be  provided  for  (and 
I  certainly  do  not  approve  of  it)  alter  it, 
but  do  not  reject  a  measure,  to  the  enact- 
ment of  which  many  of  the  clergy  and 
Charitable  Trustees  in  the  country  are  anx- 
iously looking  forward ;  at  least,  if  I  may 
judge  by  the  number  of  inquiries,  which 
used  to  be  made  at  the  office  of  the  late 
Conmiissioner,  as  to  when  a  measure  of 
this  kind  would  be  brought  forward ;  and  I 
may  appeal  to  all  sincere  and  zealous  law 
reformers,  not  to  oppose  a  Bill,  which  may 
be  described  as  the  most  praiseworthy  and 
spirited  attempt,  which  has  ever  yet  been 
made  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  Chancery 
delays  and  costs.  And  now,  in  conclusion,  I 
have  only  to  thank  your  Lordships  for  the 
kind  condescension  with  which  you  have 
listened  to  the  observations  which  I  have 
deemed  it  my  duty  to  adduce. 

The  Question  was  then  put  that  the  Bill 
be  read  a  second  time: — Contents  40; 
Non-contents  42 :  Majority  2. 

House  adjourned. 

HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
Monday,  May  18,  1846. 

MixuTsa.]  PuBUo  BiLiA— !*•  Death  b]rAccideDtsCom- 
pensatioo. 

S*-  ViaoouDt  Hardinge'k  Annuity  (No.  2). 
Reported.    Ciuttmis  Dudes. 

PxTiTfoirs  Pebbsntso.  By  Mr.  O^Connell,  from  an  iin> 
xnenae  number  of  places,  for  the  Immediate  Release  of 
William  Smith  O'Brien*  Esq. — By  Mr.  Duncan,  from 
Ministera  and  Elden  of  the  Free  Church  Presbytery  of 
Dundee,  and  by  Mr.  Ewart,  tram  Membos  and  Adhe> 
rents  of  the  Free  Church  Congregation  in  the  Parish  of 
Dunscore,  complaining  of  ReAual  to  grant  Sites  for  Free 
Churdies  in  Scotland. — By  Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis,  from 
Friends  of  Morality  and  Religion  residing  in  Hadnall 
and  Grinshill,  and  ty  Mr.  Rashlcigh,  flrom  InhabitanU  of 
Padstow  and  Fowey,  for  the  Adoption  of  Measures  fbr 
promoting  the  Due  Obseryanoe  of  the  Lord's  Day.— By 
Mr.  Bulkeley  Hughes,  and  Colonel  Wood,  ftom  an  im- 
mense  number  of  places,  against  the  Union  of  St.  Asaph 
and  Bangor,  but  providing  for  the  Immediate  Appoint- 


ment of  a  Bishop  to  the  newly  erected  See  of  Manchester. 
—By  Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe,  fiom  Pawnbrokers  and 
Silversmiths  of  London,  for  Reduction  of  Duty  on  Fo- 
reign Watches. — By  Mr.  Hume,  ttam  Shipowners  of  the 
Port  of  Middlesbrough,  praying  that  all  Expenses  for  the 
Erection  and  Maintenance  of  Lighthouses,  Beacons,  and 
Floating  Buoys  on  the  Coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
should  henceforth  be  defrayed  out  of  the  Public  Revenue. 
^By  Mr.  Deedes,  from  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman,  and 
Members  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet 
Union,  for  Rating  Owners  of  Small  Tenements  to  the 
Poor  Rates  in  lieu  of  Occupiers.— By  Mr.  George  William 
Hope,  from  Gentry,  Clergy,  and  other  Inhabitants  of  the 
Borough  of  Southampton,  and  by  Mr.  Ord,  from  Artists 
and  other  P6nons  connected  with  and  interested  in  the 
DiflUsionand  Extension  of  the  Fine  Arts,  in  Newcastle 
upon  Tyne,  in  favour  of  the  Art  Unions  Bill.— By  Mr. 
CConnell,  ttom  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  of  the  Granard  Union,  for  Alteration  of  Law 
respecting  Ejectment  of  Tenants  (Ireland).— By  Mr. 
Ferrand,  from  Overlookers  and  other  Factory  Workers  in 
the  Employ  of  Messrs.  Rogers,  in  the  Parish  of  Bradford, 
for  Limiting  the  Hours  of  Labour  in  Factories  to  Ten  in 
the  Day  for  Five  Days  in  the  Week,  and  Eight  on  the 
Saturday.— By  Mr.  Ferrand,  from  Samuel  Gordon,  Esq.« 
of  Aungier  Street,  Dublin,  complaining  of  Injurious  Pro- 
ceedings carried  on  against  him  in  consequence  of  his  hav- 
ing acted  as  Secretary  of  a  Society  fbr  Preventing  the  Re- 
moval of  Protestant  Tenantry  in  Ireland,  and  praying  for 
Inquiry. — By  Mr.  Fitaroy,  and  Mr.  Ogle,  from  Guardiana 
of  the  Poor  of  the  Lewes  and  Morpeth  Unions,  for  Repeal 
or  Alteration  of  the  Lunatics  Act  and  Lunatic  Asylums 
and  Pauper  Lunatics  Act.— By  Mr.  Hindley,  from  several 
places,  against  Enrolment  of  Militia. — ^By  Mr.  Thomas 
Duncombe,  from  Inhabitants  of  Pidsley,  for  Alteration  of 
the  Poor  Law  (Scotland).—  By  Mr.  Deedes,  from  Incor- 
poration of  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  City  of  Canter- 
bury, for  Alteration  of  the  Poor  Removal  Bill. — By  Dr. 
Bowring,  from  Protestant  Dissenters  assembling  in  the 
General  Baptist  Meeting  House  in  the  Town  of  SafRron 
Walden,  and  from  William  Alexander,  an  Inhabitant  of 
Great  Yarmouth,  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Punishment  of 
Death. 

MAGISTERIAL  OPPRESSION. 

Mr.  CHRISTIE  begged  to  know  from 
the  right  hon.  Baxonet  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  whether 
he  had  recived  any  communication  from 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  as  to  the 
steps  pursued  by  them  in  inquiring  into 
the  case  of  the  pauper,  James  Jervis,  who 
had  been  committed,  although  75  years  of 
age,  to  prison  with  hard  labour  for  21  days, 
for  refusing  to  pump  at  the  Barrow-on- 
Soar  Union  workhouse;  and  also,  what 
steps  had  been  taken  with  regard  to  the 
female  servant  committed  likewise  to  prison 
for  being  refractory  ? 

Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM  replied,  that 
he  caused  inquiries  to  be  instituted  into  the 
case  of  the  woman  described  as  a  hus- 
bandry servant,  and  the  replies  not  having 
been  satisfactory  he  had  recommended  that 
a  Commissioner  (a  Queen's  Counsel)  should 
be  sent  down  to  inquire  into  the  entire 
facts  and  report  upon  them.  That  gentle- 
man had  been  sent;  and  until  he  had  sent 
up  his  report,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  (Sir  James  Graham)  to  reply  to  the 
question.     With  regard  to  the  case  of  the 
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ptuqier,  Jane*  Janris,  he  bad 
catod  with  tke  Poor  Lmt  CoanmMirjoers, 
and  tkej  had  retfAred  to  insthme  aa  in- 
qoifj;  but  it  vaa  a  qngation  whether  h 
oag^  to  be  a  pafatie  or  a  prirate  ooe. 

SaVESTER'S  CASE-^THE  GAIIE  LAWS. 

Mb.  COLLETT  begged  to  repeat  hk 
qQestkn  regarding  a  ttatement  wludi  had 
appeared  ia  the  JBcMpriirv  ladq^emdemi 
ik  Mzj  9,  in  whieh  a  polieeman  was  repre- 
sented to  bare  offered  a  bribe  to  a  man 
named  Silirester»  to  la j  a  false  informatitm 
vnder  the  game  laws  against  a  fisherman, 
named  Bri^^.  [The  hon.  Gentleman  read 
the  statement  at  length.]  The  disgnsting 
ease  had  exeited  eonsiderable  sensation  in 
the  district;  and  weD  it  might  be  ealled 
A  disgusting  ease.  His  eomfhuoA  was 
against  a  magistrate,  a  minister  of  the  law, 
and  against  a  polieeman  for  offering  blood 
monej.  The  first  attempt  baring  fisikd,  a 
more  pliable  agent  was  foond;  and  that 
agent  went  to  the  boose  of  a  poor  fisher- 
man named  Frederiek  Bridger,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  man  sold  the  game  to  the 
wife.  For  this  offence  she  was  dragged 
before  the  bench,  and  sentenced  bj  Sir 
Charles  Tajlor  to  hard  labour  and  impri- 
sonment. The  charge  was,  thai  she  had 
bought  game  of  a  person  not  authorized  to 
sell  it;  bat  how  was  the  poor  woman  to 
know  whether  the  person  who  offered  the 
game  was  or  was  not  licensed  ?  The  wo- 
man liought  it  not  to  sell  again,  but  for 
consumption  in  her  family :  her  child  was 
ill,  and  it  was  a  common  opinion  in  that 
part  of  tho  country  that  tho  brains  of  a 
bare  would  cure  the  disorder;  and  certain 
it  was  that  the  child  got  better.  The  hon. 
Member,  after  referring  to  a  variety  of 
drjcumentfl,  concluded  br  asking  whether 
Hale  was  still  in  the  police  force,  and  Sir 
C  Taylor  in  the  commission  of  the  peace 
tor  llanipshire  ? 

iSifi  J.  GRAUAM  reminded  tho  House 
that  when  the  question  was  formerly  put 
to  him,  it  related  to  an  endeavour  on  the 
part  of  Hale,  the  policeman,  to  seduce 
8ilvchtcr  to  lay  a  trap,  by  inducing  some 
person  to  purcha^  game.  He  (Sir  James 
(iraham)  had,  therefore,  asked  Sir  Charles 
Tajlor  if  there  was  any  truth  b  the  story; 
and  by  him  he  had  been  assured  that  it 
was  utterly  destitute  of  foundation.  He 
hail  then  called  upon  the  magistrates  who 
held  tho  petty  scMsion  at  which  the  convic- 
tion took  place  to  make  their  statement, 
and  to  accompany  it  by  the  evidence  taken 
before  them  in  tho  case.     It  would  have 


bccB  iaiiaxed  firam  what  waa  aaid  an  • 
fbcmer  day,  as  well  as  this  eweaimg,  that  Sir 
C.  Taylor  was  ooe  of  the  cowvictiag  ma- 
gistratea.  The  laci  was  aoi  ao  :  the  eon- 
victing  magistrates  were  Caotain  Lyon  and 
Mr.  Marden.  Sir  C.  Tajkr  iBd  noi  ad- 
jndicate,  ahhongh  he  waa  preseat.  Hale, 
the  polieeman,  also  poaititelj  denied  the 
truth  of  the  assertion,  that  he  had  had  any 
eoDveraatioa  with  Silverter  aboitt  laying 
a  trap  for  anybody.  He  (Sir  J.  Graham) 
was  always  rrfnetant  to  qoesdam  the  ch^ 
racter  of  a  person  not  willing^  hroi^ht 
belore  die  House,  by  the  discretion,  or  per- 
faapa  in  some  eases  indiserctian,  of  bun* 


Members;  but  he  waa  bocmd  to  state  aa  • 
fact  capable  of  proof  that  Silvester  was  a 
cmvicted  f don,  having  been  found  gniltj 
of  horse-stealing  Yet  he  waa  the  persoit 
iroon  idiose  statement  lelianee  was  to  be 
^aced,  and  upon  whose  evidenee  an  at- 
tack had  been  made  upon  the  diaractera 
of  Sir  C.  Tajior  and  Hale  the  policeman. 
It  now  appMred  that  the  hen.  Member 
had  changed  his  ground,  and  shifted  his 
issue  to  the  case  of  Mrs.  Bridger,  who,  it 
was  alleged,  had  been  entraf^ped  into  the 
purchase  of  a  hare  and  a  pheasant,  Into 
this  matter  he  (Sir  James  Graham)  had 
yet  had  no  opportunity  of  inquiring;  but  it 
seemed  to  rest  upon  what  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber called  affidavits,  probably  extra-judicial, 
and  not  of  a  legal  character.  The  charac- 
ter of  a  magistrate  had  been  as^iled,  and 
inquiries  had  been  made  to  rebut  the  at- 
tack; and  when  it  was  supposed  that  that 
would  be  the  question,  another  case,  relat- 
ing to  different  parties,  appeared  to  have 
been  got  up.  The  ease  now  brought  fiir- 
ward  by  the  hon.  Member,  he  had  yet  had 
no  opportunity  of  investigating;  but  he 
hoped  the  hon.  Member  would  pennit  him 
to  have  copies  of  his  affidavits,  in  order 
that,  if  no  plan  were  found  as  to  their  regn- 
Urity,  and  it  turned  out  that  the  state- 
ments in  them  were  false,  the  parties  might 
be  proseented  and  punished  for  perjury. 
[Mr.  CoLLETT :  My  question  on  a  former 
day  related  to  this  case;  and  I  call  for 
an  answer  to  it]  The  question  of  the 
hon.  Member  related  to  an  account  in 
a  provincial  paper  which  he  had  read  to 
the  House,  and  which  mentioned  only  that 
Hale,  the  policeman,  had  made  a  corrupt 
offer  to  Suvester.  The  reading  of  this 
account  the  hon.  Membor  had  followed  op 
by  his  questions,  the  same  as  those  put  to- 
night, whether  Hale  was  still  in  the  police 
force,  and  Sir  C.  Taylor  still  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace  ?   To  those  points  he 
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(Sir  J.  Graham)  had  addressed  himself, 
and  had  furnished  himself  with  an  answer, 
considering  the  subject  narrowed  to  the 
statements  as  regarded  Hale  and  Sir  C. 
Taylor.  If  there  were  any  other  instance 
of  an  attempt  to  trap  an  innocent  person 
into  the  commission  of  an  offence,  it  was 
new  to  him ;  but  from  long  acquaintance 
with  Sir  C.  Taylor,  he  had  such  confidence 
in  his  honour,  that  he  was  certain,  as  re- 
lated to  him,  it  had  no  foundation.  He  had 
felt  so  as  regarded  Hale  and  Silvester, 
and  the  same  strong  persuasion  existed  in 
his  mind  as  regarded  any  other  accusation 
of  a  similar  kind  subsequently  made.  He 
repeated  that  he  should  be  happy  to  be 
furnished  with  the  honourable  Member's 
affidavits,  in  order  that  if  they  were  not 
sustained  by  facts  the  parties  might  be 
prosecuted,  and  the  charge  be  refuted  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner. 

Kb.  COLLETT  repeated  that  Silvester 
having  declined  the  job.  Hale  procured 
somebody  else  to  tempt  Mrs.  Bridger  to 
purchase  the  game.  It  seemed  to  him  part 
of  the  same  transaction. 

Mr.  bright  admired  the  very  natural 
sympathy  displayed  by  most  hon.  Members 
whenever  a  charge  was  made  agamst  a 
magistrate.  Such  was  the  fact,  and  he 
believed  that  no  Member  would  venture  to 
deny  it.  Whether  Silvester's  story  were 
true  or  not,  the  hon.  Member  for  Athlone 
(Mr.  Collett)  had  done  good  service  by 
calling  attention  to  it,  because  the  state- 
ment had  appeared  uncontradicted  in  a 
widely  circulated  paper.  Sir  C.  Taylor 
had  taken  no  steps  to  contradict  the  re- 
port; and  it  purported  to  be  a  correct  ac- 
count of  what  had  passed  in  the  justice- 
room.  There  was  no  doubt  that  Mrs. 
Bridger  had  been  trapped  into  the  pur- 
ohase  of  tho  game,  and  no  doubt  that  she 
had  been  convicted  when  Sir  C.  Taylor 
was  present,  though  perhaps  not  on  the 
bench.  '[Sir  J.  Graham  :  The  conviction 
was  signed  by  Captain  Lyon  and  Mr. 
Marden.]  Sir  C.  Taylor  was  present  at 
the  time,  and  the  whole  circumstances 
seemed  suspicious.  The  poor  woman  was 
sent  to  Winchester  gaol  for  a  month  fot^ 
buying  game  of  an  unlicensed  person;  but 
how  was  she  to  ascertain  whether  the 
person  had  or  had  not  authority  to  seU 
game?  There  was  hardly  a  Member  of 
Parliament  who,  a  few  years  ago,  did  not 
buy  as  much  game  as  he  wanted  of  sales- 
men who  were  not  allowed  to  have  it  in 
their  possession.  The  fact  was  in  evidence 
before  Committees  of  both  Houses.    The 


poor  innocent  woman  was  sent  to  gaol  for 
a  month,  and  there  she  would  now  have 
been  but  for  the  kindness  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Athlone,  who  had  sent  down  the 
fine  and  obtained  her  release.  It  had  been 
said  that  Silvester  was  not  a  respectable 
man  :  perhaps  so,  but  many  who  sold  game 
were  probably  not  more  respectable.  Al- 
though it  might  turn  out  that  the  case  was 
not  true  in  all  its  parts,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Athlone  deserved  credit  for  having 
brought  it  forward.  Nobody  knew  better 
than  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department  the  gross  misconduct  of  magis- 
trates in  cases  connected  with  the  game 
laws,  and  he  (Mr.  Bright)  hoped  that  out 
of  repeated  instances  of  the  kind  would 
grow  some  measure  to  correct  the  abuse. 

Mr.  leader  thought  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  wandered  from  the  question,  which 
was  whether  Sir  C.  Taylor  was  guilty  of 
what,  if  true,  must  be  considered  as  an  in- 
famous act.  Now,  charges  like  that  brought 
forward  could  not  but  inflict  pain  on  those 
who  were  the  subject  of  them.  Sir  C. 
Taylor  was  an  old  gentleman,  nearly  eighty 
years  of  age,  and  had  been  brought  before 
the  public  by  the  hon.  Member  as  having 
been  guilty  of  an  act  which  could  not  be 
considered  otherwise  than  as  highly  dis- 
graceful. He  thought  it  was  really  too 
bad.  He  knew  Sir  C.  Taylor,  who  spent 
the  income  of  his  estate  in  providing  labour 
for  his  poorer  neighbours,  and  in  acts  of 
charity,  and  was  utterly  incapable  of  any- 
thing like  what  the  hon.  Member  for  Ath- 
lone had  attributed  to  him. 

Mr.  p.  SCROPE  had  also  the  pleasure 
of  being  acquainted  with  Sir  C.  Taylor. 
He  must  say  that  he  believed  that  great 
injustice  had  been  done  him  on  the  present 
occasion.  Ho  agreed  with  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Athlone 
had  departed  from  the  question  of  which 
he  had  given  notice,  and  had  gone  into  a 
number  of  statements  which  it  was  impos- 
sible for  any  hon.  Member  to  follow.  With 
regard  to  Silvester,  ho  knew  that  he  had 
been  convicted  of  horse-stealing,  and  he 
also  knew  that  Hales  was  a  most  merito- 
rious and  excellent  officer  of  the  Hampshire 
force.  Sir  C.  Taylor  had  been  for  thirty- 
four  years  a  Member  of  that  House,  and 
for  fifty  years  a  magistrate,  and  the  pre- 
sent was  the  first  charge  which  had  ever 
been  brought  against  him — ^brought  against 
him,  too,  on  Uie  evidence  of  a  convicted 
horse-stealer 

Mr.  speaker  called  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber to  order. 
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There  was  no  question  before  the  House, 
and  ihe  subject  was  dropped. 

BREACH  OF  PRIVILEGE. 
Mb.  BANKES  said:  Sir,  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  mentioning  a  circumstance 
which  1  should  have  desired  to  bring  for- 
ward at  an  earlier  period,  had  it  not  been 
that  I  wished  to  avoid  the  accusation  of  at- 
tempting to  interpose  unnecessary  delay  in 
respect  to  the  passing  of  the  Com  BilL 
For  this  reason  alone  I  have  delayed  refer- 
ring to  a  publication  in  one  of  the  morning 
papers,  which  appears  to  me  a  direct  riola- 
tion  of  the  privileges  of  the  House.  Sir,  I 
am  not  at  all  desirous  of  being  more  critical 
than  any  other  Members  with  respect  to 
remarks  on  their  speeches  or  votes.  But 
1  think  that  there  is  a  considerable  differ- 
ence between  these  general  observations  on 
our  public  conduct  or  opinions,  and  per- 
sonal attacks  on  the  character  of  individual 
Members,  such  as  are  contained  in  a  letter 
to  which  a  signature  is  attached — ^the  sig- 
nature of  a  person  of  station  and  character. 
I  advert  to  the  letter  of  a  clergyman  which 
appeared  the  other  day  (I  think  Friday 
last)  in  the  Times.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  late  debate,  the  noble 
Lord  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  in 
reply  to  a  question  of  mine— that  question 
being  as  to  the  present  state  of  Ireland — 
threw  out  a  taunt  against  me  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  population  in 
Dorsetshire,  to  which  I  was  not  then  com- 
petent (I  having  already  spoken)  to  reply ; 
and  on  that  account,  one  of  the  Members 
for  that  county  felt  bound  to  make  a  state- 
ment, in  which  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
material  inaccuracy  occurred.  But  a  cler- 
gyman of  Dorsetshire  thought  fit  to  make 
this  speech  the  text  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  editor  of  a  newspaper — ^a  letter  which, 
apart  from  the  reverend  gentleman's  pri- 
vate character,  I  must  confess  I  think  was 
not  worthy  of  him,  and  was  not  inspired 
by  feelings  which  ought  to  influence  those 
in  his  sacred  office.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary for  me  to  read  any  part  of  that  letter. 
It  would  be  painful  for  me  to  do  so.  This 
is  not  a  sohtary  instance  of  that  kmd  of 
conduct  by  this  gentleman.  He  has  been 
pleased  to  make  similar  comments  upon  me 
for  a  considerable  period,  which  I  have 
always  regarded  with  contempt.  But  when 
a  young  Member,  speaking  for  the  first 
time  in  this  House,  is  assailed  by  such  a 
letter,  publicly  reflecting  upon  his  charac- 
ter, it  assumes  a  more  serious  aspect,  and 
is  a  decided  breach  of  the  privileges  of  this 


House.  This  clergyman  has  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  writing  such  letters ;  for,  nn- 
happily,  with  many  virtues,  they  are  co«m> 
terbalanced  by  a  miserable  love  of  noto- 
riety, which  brings  him  constantly  forward 
in  a  very  unfavourable  light ;  so  much  so, 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of 
the  Home  Department  termed  him  ''the 
popularity-hunting  parson."  He  is  on  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  s  side  now,  and  1  do 
not  know  if  the  right  hon.  Baronet  would 
repeat  the  epithet.  I  do  not  adopt  it,  how- 
ever; I  only  mention  it  to  show  that  this 
gentleman  has  been  in  the  habit  of  thus 
adopting  a  course  so  unworthy  of  his 
character,  and  so  little  calculated  to  be 
beneficial  to  the  cause  he  has  at  heart.  I 
now  mention  the  subject  with  no  view  of 
proposing  that  he  should  be  ealled  to  our 
bar,  but  in  the  hope  that  what  faOs  here 
from  me  may,  perhaps,  meet  the  eye  of  his 
diocesan,  the  proper  authority  on  all  such 
points  respecting  the  conduct  of  a  clergy- 
man within  his  jurisdiction,  and  who  may 
kindly  state  to  this  gentleman  that  no  good 
is  done  by  taking  such  a  course.  It  is  in 
this  view  alone  tiiat  I  mention  the  subject 
at  present;  but,  undoubtedly,  if  I  again 
observe  that  this  course  is  pursued  by  him, 
in  defiance  of  this  House,  I  will  move  thai 
he  appear  at  our  bar;  because  I  do  not 
think  that  we  ought  to  exert  the  authority 
of  this  House  agunst  such  as  are  of  infe- 
rior station,  and  allow  offences  so  serious 
to  pass  with  impunity  when  eommitted  by 
those  of  rank  and  education — ^who  ought  to 
know,  and  who  do  know,  what  is  the  pro- 
per course  to  adopt ;  and  this  very  gentle- 
man, indeed,  showed  that  he  was  aware 
of  what  course  he  should  take,  for  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  hon.  Member  for  Shaftes- 
bury an  explanatory  letter  fit  to  be  read; 
and  yet,  after  thus  evincing  that  he  knew 
what  was  the  proper  way  to  effect  his  ob- 
ject, he  strangely  adopted  so  improper  a 
course  as  1  have  stated.  I  am  sorry  not 
to  see  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland  in  his  place — still  more  sony,  as  I 
hear  his  absence  is  on  account  of  indispo- 
sition— ^for  which  reason,  I  can  no  further 
answer  the  taunt  with  which  he  recently 
replied  to  me  than  by  saying,  that  the  ques- 
tion I  put  to  him  he  did  not  answer,  nor 
any  of  his  Colleagues.  That  question  was, 
"  How  is  this  Com  Law  measure  to  benefit 
the  people  of  Ireland,  either  now  or  at  any 
future  period?"  As  to  that,  he  only  an- 
swered by  saying,  that  the  condition  of  the 
Dorsetshire  labourers  was  as  bad  as  that  of 
the  peasantry  in  Ireland.   Then,  1  say,  that 
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makes  my  question  only  wider ;  and  I  ask, 
**  bow  will  your  measure  benefit  tbe  people 
eitber  of  Ireland  or  of  Dorsetsbire  ?"  To 
tbat  you  bave  given  no  answer.  I  feel 
your  taunt,  it  is  true,  tbougb  not  so  deeply 
as  you  tbink,  because  I  know  it  is  un- 
founded ;  but  I  adopt  tbe  taunt  for  tbe  ar- 
gimient,  and  ask,  bow  will  your  measure 
make  tbe  peasantry  better  in  tbe  one  coun- 
try or  tbe  otber?  To  tbat  question,  I  repeat, 
you  bave  ventured  to  attempt  no  answer. 
Sir,  I  wbolly  deny  tbat  tbeir  condition 
in  Dorsetsbire  is  sucb  as  bas  been  stated. 
[Mr.  Bright:  Hear,  bear!]  And  as  I 
bear  tbe  cbeer  of  tbe  bon.  Member  for 
Durbam,  I  will  remind  bim  of  wbat  I  beard 
bim  admit  on  one  occasion  (not  confiden- 
tially)— "  tbat  it  was  owing  to  Lord  Asb- 
ley  tbat  tbe  attacks  bad  been  made  on 
Dorsetsbire ;  tbat  tbe  condition  of  tbe  pea- 
santry was  not  worse,  it  was  well  known, 
in  tbat  tban  otber  counties;  but  tbat  as 
Lord  Asbley  attacked  tbe  manufacturers, 
tbey  attacked  bim."  Tbese  are  my  an- 
swers to  tbose  taunts.  I  feel  tbem  to  be 
unfounded  and  unjust.  I  never  will  say 
tbat  tbe  wages  in  Dorsetsbire  are  wbat  I 
sbould  wisb  tbem  to  be;  but  I  will  tell  you 
wbat  is  tbe  effect  of  tbe  constant  under- 
statement of  tbe  rate  of  wages  tbere— 
tbat  tbose  wbo  see  sucb  statements  of 
wages,  lower  tban  tbey  are  in  tbe  babit  of 
giving,  of  course  conceive  tbat  tbey  are 
bebaving  bandsomely.  Tbus,  tbe  course 
adopted  certainly  produces  no  good  for  tbe 
peasantry  wbo  are  professedly  tbe  objects 
of  so  mucb  solicitude. 

Mr.  bright  remarked  tbat  tbe  bon. 
Gentleman  bad  begun  witb  talking  of  a 
breacb  of  privilege,  and  ended  by  stating 
to  tbe  House  tbe  substance  of  a  private 
conversation  between  tbem,  of  wbicb  be 
must  say  tbat  be  bad  no  recollection.  He 
bad,  in  fact,  bad  many  conversations  witb 
tbe  bon.  Gentleman  since  be  became  a 
Member  of  tbat  House,  and  be  bad  not 
anticipated  tbat  tbe  substance  of  any  of 
tbem  would  bave  been  made  tbe  subject  of 
a  speecb  by  tbe  bon.  Gentleman,  especially 
wben  no  notice  bad  been  given  to  bim  upon 
tbe  subject.  Tbis  mucb,  bowever,  be 
would  admit.  If  be  bad  not  stated  to  tbe 
bon.  Member  wbat  it  was  alleged  be  bad 
said,  be  bad  certainly  used,  at  all  events, 
similar  expressions  in  conversation  witb 
otbers — ^be  bad  said  tbat  one  reason  why 
tbe  attention  of  persons  in  Lancashire  bad 
been  directed  towards  Dorsetsbire  was, 
because  tbe  noble  Lord  tbe  late  Member 
bad  made  bimself  so  busy  as  to  tbe  working 


people  of  Lancashire.  Ho  might  bave 
said  further,  that  although  the  condition  of 
the  Dorsetshire  might  not  be  worse  than 
that  of  the  Wiltshire  labourer,  yet  were  be 
to  state  that  it  was  not  worse  tban  that  of 
tbe  labourers  in  tbe  majority  of  English 
counties,  be  would  be  making  a  statement 
very  far  from  the  truth.  He  believed, 
however,  that  great  benefit  bad  arisen  to 
Dorsetsbire  from  tbe  exposition  which  bad 
been  made  of  the  condition  of  the  labourers 
on  the  bon.  Gentleman's  own  property. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  the  hon.  Member 
opposite  rose  to  complain  of  a  breach  of  the 
privileges  of  the  House.  Now  be  wanted 
to  know  what  tbe  document  constituting 
this  alleged  breacb  was,  and  who  the  indi- 
vidual was  who  wrote  it?  When  a  case  of 
this  kind  was  brought  before  the  House 
they  ought  to  be  informed  wbat  the  docu- 
ment was,  where  it  appeared,  and,  indeed, 
placed  iu  full  possession  of  it. 

Mr.  BANEES  said,  that  it  gave  bim 
pain  to  read  the  attack,  neither  should  he 
wisb  to  name  tbe  rev.  gentleman  its  author. 
After  some  hesitation  the  bon.  Gentleman 
proceed  to  'read  the  letter.  The  writer 
stated  (referring  to  Mr.  Floyer)  that  tbe 
bon.  Gentleman  was  one — 

"  Whose  words  ought  not  to  be  too  severely 
criticised ;  for  firom  the  low  sum  at -which  he  is 
hired,  one  is  bound  to  presume  *  that  there  are 
some  peculiar  circumstances  connected  with  him 
— '  that  he  is  not  thoroughly  up  to  his  work,  or 
something  of  that  kind/  " 

The  bon.  Member  continued :  If  tbey  want- 
ed more,  let  them  take  tbis  passage  :-^ 

"  I  have  found  the  tenantry  laying  the  blame  on 
their  own  uncertain  tenure  of  their  farms,  their 
heavy  burdens,  and  heavy  rents.  The  owners  I 
generally  find  inclined  to  lay  the  blame  on  the 
grasping  disposition  of  the  tenantry,  surplus  popu- 
Ution,  and  therefore  overstocked  labour  market. 
The  labourers  themselves,  to  use  their  own  phrase, 
say,  '  The  one  shoots  the  bullets,  the  other  casts,' 
which,  translated,  means  that  both  alike  do  their 
best  to  screw  them  down  to  the  lowest  possible 
hire.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  who  is  the  culprit — 
I  know  the  crime  cries  out  aloud  for  justice — ^who 
did  it  I  really  cannot  say ;  but  I  am  inclined,  if  the 
farmer  is  accused,  to  regard  the  indictment  of  the 
landlord  as  '  an  accessory  after  the  f<ict'  as  only 
just." 

He  did  think  the  first  part  of  these  extracts 
a  direct  breacb  of  privilege ;  but  be  was, 
of  course,  entitled  to  use  bis  own  discre- 
tion as  to  following  it  up. 

Mr.  CHRISTIE  was  sure  that  tbe  rev. 
gentleman  aUuded  to  would  bave  no  objec- 
tion to  bave  bis  name  mentioned.  He  was 
a  gentleman  well  known,  and  be  believed 
much  respected  by  all  wbo  knew  him  for 
bis  great  benevolence.     Of  course  it  was 
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not  for  him  (Mr.  Christie)  to  say  that  in 
ivll  instances  he  had  acted  with  the  greatest 
discretion;  hut  he  had  read  the  letter  in 
question,  and  his  impression  was  that  there 
was  nothing  in  that  document  of  which  the 
writer  need  he  ashamed,  and  nothing  which 
could  he  construed  into  a  hreaoh  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  House.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  only  read  portions  of  the  letter, 
hut  if  he  had  read  the  whole  the  House 
would  have  seen  that  the  words  complained 
of  were  mere  playful  annotations  on  the  ex- 
pressions used  in  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Memher  for  Dorsetshire 
(Mr.  Floyer), 

Mr.  BANKES  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Memher  as  to  the  rev.  gentleman's  good 
qualities;  hut  a  love  of  notoriety .  in  his 
opinion,  couuterhalanced  them  all. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  thought  that  some  al- 
lowance ought  really  to  he  made  for  the 
rev.  gentleman.  He  had  prohahlyeither 
heard  or  read  the  dehates  in  the  House ; 
and  if  so,  he  had  had  the  most  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  personal  attacks  made 
against  honour  and  character.  Indeed,  he 
feared  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  Bankes)  had  something  to  answer  for 
in  this  respect. 

The  suhjeot  dropped. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES  BILL. 

On  the  Motion  that  the  Amendments 
made  hy  the  Committee  ho  now  read  a 
Second  Time, 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK  said :  Sir,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  second  reading  of  the  Report 
on  this  measure,  founded  as  it  is  on  the 
principle  of  remitting  duties  of  the  cus- 
toms instead  of  the  exobo.  So  lon^,  Sir, 
as  wo  levy  the  enormous  amount  which  we 
derive  from  the  excise,  I  think  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  we  should  remit  these 
duties  of  customs,  amounting  to  no  less 
than  2,400,0001.,  which  amount  of  reduc- 
tion could  be  applied  more  beneficially  to 
excise  duties,  pressing  as  they  do  more  in- 
conveniently and  severely  on  the  people  of 
this  country.  This  is  one  strong  though  sim- 
ple ground  upon  which  I  object  to  proceed- 
ing with  this  report.  Another  ground  is, 
that  if  we  are  to  reduce  customs  duties  in 
preference  to  excise,  we  ought  to  apply  our- 
selves to  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  the 
produce  of  those  countries  which  take  most 
of  our  produce — that  we  should  give  the  pre- 
ference to  duties  on  articles  which  do  not 
come  into  eompctition  with  the  industry  of 
this  country.  By  a  return  laid  on  our  Ta- 
bic by  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  it 


appears,  that  when  excise  dutiea  are  re- 
duced, we  are  able  to  save  an  enormous 
sum  in  the  expense  of  collection,  reducing 
the  number  of  officers  employed  therein, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  are  relieving 
trade  of  many  restrictions  and  inconveni- 
ences, and  giving  a  spring  to  industry. 
When  the  excise  duties  were  reduced  on 
auctions  and  upon  glass  to  the  extent  of 
900,000^,  the  cost  of  collection  to  the 
amount  of  52,000/.  was  reduced,  and  the 
salaries  of  450  officers  saved  to  the  public; 
whereas  it  appears  that  when  customs'  du- 
ties are  reduced,  the  expense  of  collection 
is  not  reduced,  for  not  a  single  officer  can 
be  dispensed  with.  Therefore,  as  you  re- 
duce the  customs'  duties  the  amount  of  re- 
venue so  lost  is  greater,  and  the  extent  of 
relief  to  the  country  is  in  the  same  propor- 
tion less  than  in  the  case  of  similar  reduc- 
tions in  excise  duties.  These  would  bo 
sufficient  reasons,  did  none  other  exist,  for 
not  reducing  the  customs'  duties  in  pre- 
ference to  the  excise.  But  there  b  an- 
other reason,  perhaps  even  of  greater  force. 
When  you  reduce  customs'  duties,  the  fo- 
reigner shares  with  the  consumer  in  thia 
country  the  benefit  of  the  reduction.  Thia 
has  been  shown  in  the  case  of  the  timber 
duties,  on  which  at  least  one-third  of  the 
reduction  has  gone  into  the  pockets  of  the 
foreigner.  But  if  you  reduce  the  duties  on 
excise  articles — soap,  malt,  bricks,  ^., 
&c. — the  whole  of  the  benefit  is  derived  by 
the  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  I  cannot 
understand  upon  what  principle,  so  long  aa 
there  are  any  excise  duties  to  be  reduced, 
the  L^slature  should  prefer  to  levy  these 
duties,  and  to  reduce  the  duUes  of  cusloms. 
The  excise  duty  on  soap,  for  instance* 
amounts  to  36  per  cent  aii  valarem  ;  and 
it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  soap  is  an  ar- 
ticle which,  next  to  the  absolute  necessaries 
of  life,  adds  more  than  anything  dse  to  the 
comforts  of  the  poor ;  and  it  is  equally  im- 
portant in  manufactures.  Then  there  is 
an  excise  duty  upon  hops — ^a  duty  realis- 
ing to  the  revenue  only  some  200,000/.  or 
300,000/.,  but  yet  not  less  than  2d.  per 
pound,  and  levied  with  restrictions  moat 
inconvenient  to  the  producer,  as  the  hop- 
grower  cannot  dry  his  hop  without  twen- 
ty-four hours'  notice  to  the  excise  officer 
to  attend  the  process.  Then,  Sir,  as  to  the 
malt  duty.  As  it  amounU  to  5,000,000/. 
per  annum,  it  would  not  be  possible,  with 
a  surplus  of  2,400,000/.,  to  remit  the  whole 
of  that  duty  ;  but  at  a  future  period  the 
surplus  might  bo  larger;  and  there  are 
some  reasons  for  eontemplatbg  the  poMt« 
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bilitv  of  remitting  this  duty ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, there  might  he  a  tax,  perhaps,  on 
beer,  which  might  realize  half  the  amount 
of  the  malt  duty,  and  thus  the  House  might 
he  enabled  to  take  off  altogether  the  other 
half  of  the  duty,  and  entirely  relieve  the 
maltster  and  farmer  from  the  restrictions 
which  press  so  heavily  upon  them.  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  well  said,  that  the  malt  duty  amount- 
ed to  60  or  70  per  cent  on  the  value  of 
the  barley,  and  that  the  restrictions  and 
inconyenienoies  incident  to  the  excise  were 
equivalent  to  at  least  50  per  cent  more. 
The  malt  duty  is  fixed,  whatever  the  qua- 
lity of  the  barley  ;  the  result  of  which  is, 
that  the  malting  is  almost  restricted*  to  the 
superior  barley.  The  regulations  of  the 
Bxcise  impose  the  most  severe  restrictions 
'  on  the  farmer  to  prevent  him  from  steeping 
his  barley.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer has,  indeed,  declared  that  experiments 
had  been  made  by  learned  professors,  not 
by  agriculturists,  proving  that  raw  barley 
was  as  good  fpr  the  fattening  of  cattle  as 
malted  barley.  But  the  opinion  of  these 
learned  professors  is  utterly  at  variance 
with  those  of  practical  agriculturists  ;  and 
Mr.  Hudson,  one  of  the  largest  graziers 
and  farmers  in  the  country,  who  expended 
10,000/.  a  year  in  oil-cake  alone,  has  chal< 
longed  the  Government  and  their  professors 
to  a  trial  of  the  virtue  of  malted  barley,  at 
the  rata  of  five  quarters  malted  to  seven 
quarters  of  raw.  I  find  that  as  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  like  small  numbers  of  ex- 
amples in  financial  matters,  so  they  like 
short  numbers  in  examples  on  cattle.  [The 
noble  Lord  quoted  two  examples  from  the 
Beport  of  the  Commissioners  to  inquire 
into  the  effects  of  Malt  in  fattening  Cattle, 
of  the  feeding  of  two  cows  and  two  bullocks 
with  malt  and  with  bailey.]  The  noble 
Lord  proceeded — I  think,  Sir,  when  I 
come  to  analyse  the  report  of  102 
pages,  1  shall  find  that  the  experi- 
ments there  mentioned  are  not  worth  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  three  years' 
experience  of  the  present  Government. 
I  think  it  must  be  admitted,  at  all  events 
8Q  far  as  the  inconvenience  is  concerned 
which  these  restrictions  impose  upon  the 
farmers,  that  the  question  remains  just 
where  it  did  before  any  experiments  were 
made.  Having  dealt  with  this  part  of  the 
question,  1  am  unwilling  to  occupy  the 
time  of  the  House  upon  the  subject  of 
silk  manufactures.  1  object  to  the  mea- 
sure before  the  House  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  an  unnecessary  interference  with  the 
due  protection  to  all  these  interests.     I 


have  DO^er  been  m  favour  of  any  prohibitory 
duty;  but  1  cannot  understana  why,  as 
long  as  you  consent  to  levy  a  duty  of  70 
per  cent  upon  malt — as  long  as  you  levy 
a  duty  upon  the  grain  of  this  country  be- 
fore it  is  distilled  into  spirits,  making  it 
altogether  a  duty  of  400  per  cent  before 
the  barley,  or  any  grain,  whatever  it  might 
be,  can  be  converted  into  spirits — as  long 
as  you  levy  a  duty  of  36  per  cent,  ad  va^ 
lorem,  unon  soap— and  as  long  as  you  levy 
a  duty  of  something  like  35  per  cent  upon 
bricks,  I  cannot  understand  upon  what 
principle  you  abolish  duties  on  foreign  com- 
modities when  imported,  none  of  them  ex- 
ceeding the  30  per  cent  which  you  have 
hitherto  levied  upon  com,  and  yet  levy, 
generally  speaking,  upon  silk.  I  am  aware 
there  are  some  articles  on  which  the  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown  remitted  duty  amount- 
ing to  147  per  cent.  It  is  upon  caps  and 
turbans.  I  believe  that  is  one  of  the  com- 
pensations offered  to  the  agriculturists.  I 
do  not  know  to  what  portion  of  the  agri- 
culturists this  relief  will  apply.  1  know 
not  whether  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  intend 
that  the  wives  of  ihe  agricultural  labour- 
ers, or  the  labourers  themselves,  or  the  far- 
mers, or  their  wives,  are  to  deck  themselves 
out  in  these  turbans  and  caps  of  French 
manufacture.  As  far  as  the  agricultural 
interest  is  concerned,  we  would  rather  see 
the  bonnet  makers,  and  hatters,  and  dress- 
makers of  this  country  undisturbed  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  present  monopoly,  than 
accept  any  such  compensation  at  the  hands 
of  the  Government.  Then,  Sir,  I  will 
refer  to  the  article  of  timber.  The  duty 
reduced  upon  Baltic  timber  already  has 
amounted  to  30^.  per  load.  What  has 
been  the  result  ?  Why,  that  while  the 
price  of  English  oak  was  reduced  12s,  a 
load,  upon  an  average  of  the  last  three 
years,  compared  with  the  three  years  that 
Baltic  timber  was  admitted  into  competi- 
tion, and  whilst  the  price  of  Canada  timber 
was  also  reduced,  the  Baltic  growers  were 
enabled  so  far  to  increase  their  price,  that 
they  have  put  10«.  upon  each  load  into 
their  pockets  for  the  last  three  years;  and 
this  last  year  they  have  profited  to  the 
amount  of  I7s.  6d,  upon  each  load.  It  is 
perfectly  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Baltic 
growers  have  now  got  a  monopoly  given  to 
them  by  your  measures;  and  you  are  pro- 
posing now  to  increase  that  monopoly,  by 
giving  them  the  advantage  of  10^.  a  load 
more.  They  are  amply  protected  by  the 
difference  between  the  freight  from  Canada 
and  the  Baltic  of  20i.  a  load;  and,  there-^ 
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fore,  it  is  impoBsible  for  the  Canadian  tim- 
ber growers  to  compete  with  the  Baltic 
growers.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to 
afford  to  sell  their  timber  at  a  lower  pnce 
than  they  sell  it  now;  and  the  result  will 
be,  that  the  Baltic  growers,  not  being  ex- 
posed to  competition,  will  be  able  to  main- 
tain the  high  price  their  timber  now  bears. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  argued  that  it  is  the  re- 
duction of  the  price  of  foreign  timber  that 
has  caused  the  great  consumption  lately; 
but  we  have  had  the  authority  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Sunderland 
(Mr.  Hudson)  that  there  would  not  be  one 
foot  less  of  timber  consumed  on  the  rail- 
ways in  this  country,  whether  the  duty  was 
558.,  or  whether  it  was  reduced,  as  you 
now  propose  to  reduce  it,  to  158.  Upon  an 
average,  there  is  now  consumed  upon  rail- 
ways in  this  country  5,000,000  cubic  feet 
of  timber.  This  would  be  equally  con- 
sumed, whether  the  price  was  10«.  a  load 
more,  or  10«.  a  load  less.  If  the  consump- 
tion had  remained  the  same  as  it  was  for- 
merly, it  would  have  given  an  enormous 
increase  of  revenue  to  this  country.  In  the 
year  1841,  there  were  imported  from  the 
Baltic  561,313  loads  of  timber.  This  was 
composed  of  timber  of  all  descriptions.  In 
the  year  1845,  the  timber  so  imported  had 
risen  up  to  1,105,224  loads.  Thb  great 
increase  in  number  was  occasioned  by  the 
great  railway  speculation;  and  I  am  sure  it 
never  entered  into  the  consideration  of 
any  railway  company  whether  the  price  of 
timber  was  4^  10;.  or  Ad.  The  price  was 
never  for  a  moment  taken  into  calculation 
in  any  discussion  before  the  railway  com- 
panies. Taking  30«.  as  the  duty,  the  loss 
to  the  revenue  would  amount,  upon  the 
quantity  of  timber  I  have  mentioned,  to 
1,725,336/.  This  is  the  amount  of  duty 
which,  if  it  had  been  received,  might  have 
enabled  you  to  reduce  a  very  great  number 
of  those  excise  duties  that  are  now  inflict- 
ed. You  might  have  remitted  the  soap 
duties,  brick  duties,  and  hop  duties,  if  you 
had  such  a  sum  of  money  as  that  to  deal 
with.  Well,  then,  let  us  see  whether  the 
reduction  of  these  duties  has  had  the  effect 
which  the  manufacturers  of  this  country 
anticipated  it  would  have — which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bolton  ima- 
gined it  would  have  in  1839.  That  hon. 
Gentleman  thought  that  the  reduction  in 
the  timber  duties  would  have  induced  fo- 
reign countries  to  reduce  their  tariffs,  and 
take  more  of  our  manufactures  in  return. 
None  of  these  foreign  Governments  have 
as  yet  reduced  their  tariffs.     We  are  told 


that  PmBBia  will ;  but  it  has  not  yet  done 
80.  Has  the  remission  of  duty  on  our  part 
induced  them  to  take  any  more  of  your 
cotton  manufactures  ?  I  find  in  a  8tat&* 
ment  that  has  been  made,  upon  the  accu- 
racy of  which  great  reliance  can  be  placed 
— I  mean  a  pamphlet  I  have  quoted  before, 
entitled  "  The  Free  Trade  Policy  Exa- 
mined,  by  a  Liverpool  Merchant,*' and  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  ablest  pamphlets  written 
upon  the  subject— it  says,  as  regards  these 
countries,  Denmark,  Prussia,  Sweden,  and 
Norway,  the  export  of  plain  cottons  in  the 
year  1843  amounted  to  2,212,936  yards; 
but  in  the  year  1845,  far  from  increasing, 
the  export  of  cottons  only  amounted  to 
2,048,678  yards,  being  a  decrease  of  10 
per  cent  on  the  amount  of  plain  cottons 
exported  from  this  country.  On  printed 
cottons,  I  find  there  was  an  export  to  those 
four  countries  of  1,207,198  yards  in  1843; 
and  in  the  year  1845  the  quantity  decreased 
to  971,156  yards,  thus  showing  a  decrease 
of  20  per  cent.  Then  it  seems  it  is  vain 
for  you  to  attempt  to  entice  foreign  coun- 
tries to  take  your  manufactures  by  import- 
ing  their  produce  either  ft^e  or  at  a  low  re- 
duction of  duty.  You  cannot,  as  has  been 
ably  said  by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Shrewsbury  (Mr.  Disraeli),  break  down 
their  hostile  tariffs  by  your  free  imports. 
This  was  not  the  policy  of  Pitt.  His  po- 
licy was  by  treaty  and  negotiation  to  obtain 
reciprocal  advantages  for  the  commerce  of 
the  country.  In  lus  great  measure  of  com- 
mercial regulation  with  France,  Mr.  Pitt 
distinctly  founded  that  measure  upon  a 
ground  the  very  reverse  of  the  policy 
adopted  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  He 
distinctly  founded  his  policy  upon  this 
ground,  not  that  the  free  air  of  competition 
was  good  for  the  producers  of  this  country, 
but  that  the  great  manufactures  of  France, 
and  the  great  productions  of  France,  should 
not  clash  with  the  great  productions  of 
this  cotmtry.  Mr.  Pitt  compared  the 
French  and  English  to  two  traders,  in  dif- 
ferent spheres  of  life,  not  at  all  interfering 
one  with  the  other  ;  and  the  policy  of  his 
measure  was  ibis,  that  whilst  the  duties 

Xn  French  goods  were  reduced,  especi- 
^  upon  French  brandy,  about  lOO  per 
cent,  he  bargained  that  the  duties  upon  the 
manufactures  of  English  production  should 
on  no  one  article  exceed  15  per  cent ;  15, 
10,  and  5  per  cent,  were  the  duties  levied 
by  the  French  Government  upon  articles  of 
British  manufacture.  Mr.  Pitt  argued, 
that  for  every  1  MM.  France  gave  to  Eng- 
land, she  must  have  given  a  million.     His 
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language*  in  speaking  of  France,  was  that 
it  was  ridiculous  to  imagine  that  the  French 
would  consent  to  yield  up  advantages  with- 
out any  idea  of  a  return.  But  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  have  now  put  it  out  of 
their  power  to  give  any  return.  They  have 
given  away  all  they  had  to  give.  France 
will  take,  Russia  will  take,  Prussia  will 
take,  the  United  States  of  America  will 
take,  all  the  hoons  you  have  offered 
them,  and  kindly  thank  you  for  the  same, 
and  in  return  they  will  give  you  nothing. 
You  should  have  held  hack  these  advan- 
tages and  hargained  with  them,  and  then 
you  might  have  induced  them  to  reduce 
their  tarifiis.  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  propose 
to  admit  the  grain  of  France  or  any  other 
produce  which  would  clash  with  the  policy 
of  this  country.  That  was  a  sound  princi- 
ple of  a  great  Minister  ;  and  did  that  policy 
differ  from  the  policy  of  Mr.  Huskisson  or 
that  of  Mr.  Canning?  Why,  when  the 
United  States  of  America  raised  their  du- 
ties on  rolled  iron  in  the  year  1823  or 
1824,  did  Mr.  Canning  sit  down  in  silence 
and  endure  that  the  manufacturers  of  this 
country  should  have  higher  duties  placed 
upon  their  manufactures  without  a  return  of 
any  value  ?  No.  He  issued  an  Order  in 
Council,  and  took  immediate  means  to  he 
avenged  upon  them  for  the  high  duties 
they  had  placed  upon  the  manufactures  of 
this  coimtry.  What  was  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Huskisson  in  that  House,  in  the  year 
1828,  when  speaking  of  the  American  ta- 
riff? When  that  tariff  was  raised  upon 
cotton,  and  especially  upon  woollen,  the 
Americans  entered  into  a  nice  calculation 
to  know  how  much  they  would  he  affected 
hy  our  reduction  of  5d.  a  pound  upon  wool, 
and  having  ascertained  that  it  would  make 
a  difference  of  14  per  cent,  in  the  practical 
protection  which  the  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  received,  they  raised  their 
duty  immediately.  Mr.  Huskisson,  refer- 
ring to  that  tariff  and  the  proceedings  of 
the  United  States  Government,  said  that  if 
they  persevered  in  their  course  he  would 
take  measures  to  retaliate.  That  Gentle- 
man asked,  how  should  it  he  expected,  that 
if  you  suhmit  passively  to  such  proceedings 
as  those  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
you  can  expect  that  other  countries  will 
continue  to  allow  your  produce  and  manu- 
factures to  enter  their  markets  at  low  du- 
ties ?  Mr.  Huskisson  even,  in  the  article 
of  cotton,  said,  you  must  put  a  duty  upon 
cotton  at  once  and  for  all,  and  encourage 
the  growth  of  it  in  your  own  East  Indies. 
He  referred  to  what  protection  had  done 


for  indigo  ;  and  said,  that  the  time  was 
when  you  had  to  seek  your  indigo  from  fo- 
reign markets,  hut  hy  the  cultivation  of 
indigo  in  the  East  Indies,  we  had  heen 
enahled  to  supply  ourselves,  and  so  it  would 
he  with  cotton.  That  Gentleman  advised 
them  to  give  to  the  East  Indies  a  protect- 
ing duty  on  cotton,  and  it  would  then  sup- 
ply us  with  the  article,  and  we  should 
he  no  longer  ohliged  to  ohtain  it  from 
America.  It  is  very  clear  that  Mr. 
Huskisson's  notions  of  free  trade  were 
not  for  us  to  have  free  trade  without  any 
reciprocity.  If  the  right  hon.  Baronet  pre- 
tends to  he  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  he 
is  certainly  not  walking  in  the  true  course 
pointed  out  hy  that  Gentleman.  Neither 
is  he  walking  in  the  course  of  policy  fol- 
lowed hy  Mr.  Canning  or  Mr.  Pitt.  But 
what  is  the  course  adopted  hy  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  ?  They  appear  to  take 
a  pleasure  in  reducing  the  duty  on  the  pro- 
ducts of  those  countries  which  have  hostile 
tariffs.  Their  reductions  are  chiefly  upon 
the  products  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
countries  of  the  ZoUverein,  of  Russia, 
Prussia,  Norway,  and  Sweden;  and  these 
are  the  countries  which  have  the  highest 
protective  duties.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  wiser  policy  would  be  to  reduce  the 
duties  upon  the  products  of  those  countries 
which  take  our  manufactures  at  a  low  duty, 
and  to  reduce  the  duties  more  especially 
upon  the  products  of  those  countries,  which 
having  no  ships  of  their  own  would  be 
obliged  to  carry  their  produce  in  the  ships 
of  this  country.  Thus  China,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  300,000,000— China,  which  levies 
a  duty  of  6 1  per  cent  upon  our  goods — 
China,  which  has  no  ships  of  her  own  to 
carry  her  produce — China,  which  is  re- 
moved to  such  a  distance,  that  it  requires  a 
Chinaman  thirteen  months  to  make  a  voy- 
age from  this  country  to  China  and  back — 
there  is  an  opportunity,  if  you  are  deter- 
mined to  reduce  your  customs'  duties — > 
there  is  a  great  opportunity  for  you  to  en- 
courage your  trade  with  China.  You  raise 
250  per  cent  of  duty  upon  tea,  which,  next 
to  bread,  has  become  one  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  to  the  poor  in  this  country.  On 
what  principle  do  you  say  that  you  will  not 
continue  to  levy  a  duty  which  never  since 
1842  has  amounted  to  27  per  cent  on  fo- 
reign corn,  and  yet  continue  to  levy  a  duty 
of  250  per  cent  upon  tea,  which  is  paid  by 
the  poor  ?  We  have  in  the  reports  of  the 
Canadian  newspapers  which  were  received 
two  days  ago,  an  example  of  what  the  re- 
duction of  the  duties  on  tea  will  do  in  the 
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way  of  consumption.  I  see  it  stated  in  the 
speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  the  Legislative  Assemblj  of  Canada, 
that  the  consumption  of  tea  in  Canada  has 
risen  tenfold  since  they  reduced  the  dutj. 
Well,  then,  it  is  clear  that  if  we  reduce  the 
duty  on  tea  in  this  country,  where  the  taste 
for  tea  has  increased  to  a  greater  extent 
than  it  can  possibly  have  done  in  the  colder 
climate  of  North  America,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  here  also  its  consumption  would 
be  greatly  increased.  But,  instead  of  that, 
you  reduce  the  duties  on  the  produce  of 
those  countries  which  wiU  not  take  your 
manufactures  in  return,  and  which  already 
engross  the  greater  part  of  the  carrying 
trade.  Take  the  United  States  for  exam- 
ple. I  find  by  a  report  that  the  clearances 
from  the  port  of  I>iverpool  to  ports  in  the 
United  States,  Boston,  Charleston,  Balti- 
more, New  Orleans,  New  York,  and  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  year  1845,  consisted  of  127 
British  vessels,  measuring  79,417  tons,  and 
no  less  than  463  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  measuring  305,229  tons,  so  that 
four-fifths  of  the  whole  tonnage  employed 
in  that  trade  belong  to  the  United  States 
of  America.  By  another  statement,  which 
appears  to  be  well  authenticated,  it  seems 
that  of  the  whole  shipping  trade  of  Liver- 
pool half  is  employed  in  the  trade  to  our 
own  Colonijes.  Therefore  I  think  that  the 
policy  which  is  pursued  in  the  measures 
before  the  House,  is  one  which  is  not  con- 
ducive either  to  the  maritime  strength  or 
to  the  national  prosperity  of  the  country.  I 
have  said  on  former  occasions,  and  I  think 
it  cannot  be  too  often  urged  upon  the 
IIouHc,  that  the  disadvantage  of  the  trade 
of  tills  country  being  carried  on  in  foreign 
ships,  is  not  limited  to  the  freights  or  to 
the  crews  employed,  or  even  to  the  ship- 
ping interest  itself.  It  is  not  limited  to 
the  shipowners,  or  even  to  the  sailors,  but 
it  extends  much  further.  The  provisioning 
of  those  ships  amounts  to  an  enormous  sum 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  It  is  perfectly  clear 
that  when  a  British  ship  comes  home,  and 
the  men  are  paid  off  in  a  British  port,  all 
the  wages  earned  by  the  seamen  arc  spent 
in  that  British  port.  The  publican,  the 
baker,  and  the  slopsellcr,  the  tailor,  all 
come  in  for  their  share.  But  if  the  goods 
of  a  foreign  country  aro  carried  in  the  ships 
of  a  foreign  country,  the  sailors  spend  none 
of  their  money  in  this  country.  They  re- 
turn home — they  are  paid  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  in  that  country  they  expend 
all  their  wages.  Therefore,  I  think  that 
many  of  those  classes  who  now  ctj  out 
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for  free  trade  will  find  their  own  profits 
greatly  curtailed,  if  the  policy  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  should  issue  in  more  of  the 
carrying  trade  of  this  country  being  trans- 
ferred from  the  shipping  interest  of  this 
country  to  foreign  ships.  I  am  well  aware, 
that  when  I  xxTge  the  question  of  the  ship- 
ping interests  upon  the  notice  of  the  House 
and  the  country,  I  shall  be  told  in  return, 
that  though  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
shipping  interest  in  the  Baltic  has  increased 
threefold  within  the  last  five  years,  yet  our 
own  shipping  has  increased  also.  But 
what  is  that,  if  all  other  nations  beat  ns  in 
the  race  ?  It  is  no  good  to  ns  that  we  pro- 
gress at  a  certain  pace,  if  all  other  nations 
should  far  outstrip  us ;  and  when  we  re- 
flect that  the  number  of  seamen  employed 
by  us  in  the  trade  with  the  United  States 
so  long  ago  as  1769  was  28,000,  and  that 
now  they  only  amount  to  9,000,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  great  falling-off  in  the 
employment  of  our  seamen  in  those  coun- 
tries which  from  Colonies  have  become  in- 
dependent States,  is  matter  for  very  im- 
portant  consideration.  Coupled  with  that 
comes  the  question  of  the  Canadas.  I  am 
aware  an  impression  has  gone  forth,  that 
notwithstanding  the  untoward  appearance 
of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  being  in  a  mi- 
nority in  the  Canadas,  which  I  noticed  on 
a  former  occasion — an  impression  has  gone 
forth  that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  have 
obtained  a  great  triumph,  and  that  the  Ca- 
nadas are  entirely  satisfied  with  their  po- 
licy. I  confess  that  after  having  read  the 
debates  and  the  Canada  newspapers,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  discover  on  what  those  who  take 
this  view  of  the  question  ground  their  opin- 
ion. True,  it  is,  that  the  first  minority  in 
which  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  were  put  in 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Canada  has 
been  overcome  ;  but  how  has  it  been  over- 
come ?  It  has  been  overcome  by  the  mea- 
sures which  have  been  introduced  not  com- 
ing up  to  the  measures  which  were  recom- 
mended by  the  right  hon.  Secretarr  of 
State  for  the  Colonial  Department.  They 
have  declined  to  adopt  free  trade  ;  but  they 
say  there  is  a  3#.  duty,  which  has  been 
placed  upon  the  frontier  for  the  protection 
of  the  agriculture  of  Great  Britain;  and  we 
consent  to  remove  that  duty.  They  say  if 
you  desire  it  we  shall  remove  that  protec- 
tion; we  shall  consent  to  allow  wheat  to 
pass  in  bond,  as  it  were,  for  exportation  to 
the  mother  country.  But  we  will  not 
consent  to  adopt  measures  of  free  trade  aa 
the  policy  of  our  country.  But  does  thai 
express  satisfaction  with  the  meaaures  of 
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Gorernment  ?  None  whaterer.  They  say, 
looking  at  our  hopeless  position — looking 
to  the  two  parties  in  this  House,  and  see- 
ing that  each  of  them  threatens  to  annihi- 
late the  interests  of  Canada,  we  consent 
only  hecause  we  feel  that  we  haye  no 
power  to  resist.  What  is  the  language 
that  is  held,  not  hy  the  party  of  M.  Papi- 
neau — not  hy  the  party  of  M.  Baldwin — not 
bye  the  Opposition;  but  what  is  the  lan- 
guage that  is  held  by  Her  Majesty's  ser- 
vants themselves  in  Canada  ?  What  is  the 
language  that  is  still  held  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Solicitor  General  ?  At  a  meeting  in 
Toronto  that  gentleman  had  formerly  said 
that  if  the  object  of  the  Imperial  measures 
was  by  gradual  degrees  to  attach  the  Ca- 
nadian colonists  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  that  they  would  not  be  the  culpa- 
ble parties,  but  that  the  Imperial  Legisla- 
ture, over  whom  they  had  no  control, 
must  bear  the  blame.  Is  he  converted 
now?  Does  he  think  that  the  measures 
which  he  formerly  denounced,  now  to  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ca- 
nada ?  Far  f^om  it.  This  is  the  language, 
even  whilst  he  advocates  them,  which  he 
holds  concerning  the  measures  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers.  He  says,  if  ever  there 
'  was  a  time  when  the  trade,  the  commercial 
existence,  the  means  of  revenue,  and  the 
credit  of  Canada  were  in  danger,  it  is  this. 
What  satisfaction  with  the  measures  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  is  to  be  found 
in  language  like  this  ?  Then  what  says 
Mr.  Draper,  the  Attorney  General  ?  He 
says  the  effects  of  these  alterations 
threaten  evils  of  the  greatest  consequence. 
What  satisfaction  is  there  to  be  disco- 
vered here  with  the  measures  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  ?  Can  any  one  discover 
contentment  with  Her  Majesty's  Ministers, 
and  approhation  of  the  Imperial  policy  in 
language  such  as  this  ?  But  here  is  the 
reason  which  he  assigns  for  supporting  the 
measures  of  free  trade;  that  is  to  say,  for 
reducing  the  frontier  duty  on  wheat.  I  see 
it  coming,  and  I  tell  the  people  of  this  pro- 
vince, it  is  no  use  shutting  their  eyes  to 
the  fact,  that  if  we  cannot  make  our  works 
pay  for  what  they  have  cost,  we  had  better 
declare  for]  bankruptcy  and  repudiation  at 
once.  Well,  then,  what  is  the  feeling  of 
the  trade?  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Young,  of  the  firm  of  Buchanan, 
Hamilton,  and  Co.,  the  largest  firm  in 
Canada — a  firm  whose  capital,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, amounts  to  the  sum  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  sterling,  whose  business  is  en- 
tirely what  is  called  commission  business 


— ^that  is,  the  exportation  of  goods  of  all 
descriptions  to  Canada — ^what  is  the  lan- 
guage which  he  holds  ?  He  writes  from 
Hamilton.  He  says,  that  the  drawback 
bill  which  the  American  Congress  have 

gassed,  and  the  bill  permitting  the  ware- 
ousing  of  goods  which  is  before  them, 
show  that  the  Americans  are  alive  to  the 
new  importation  trade  which  is  about  to  be 
opened  up,  and  to  take  advantage  of  it; 
that  the  Erie  Canal  Cotnpany  have  re- 
duced their  dues  on  goods  to  the  lowest 
point,  and  that  offers  have  been  made  to 
carry  goods  from  New  York  to  Hamilton 
throu^  the  lakes  by  steam  at  the  follow- 
ing rates — pig  iron,  22^  cents,  that  is 
ll|d;  sugar,  28  cents,  or  Is.  2d.;  fine 
goods,  33  cents,  or  Is,  4|<f.  per  100  lbs. 
each.  This  Iras  a  cost  with  which  they 
could  not  compete  in  conveying  goods  to 
Hamilton  by  the  St.  Lawrence;  and  the 
writer  goes  on  to  say,  this  will  make  New 
York  a  much  more  important  point  than  it 
would  otherwise  be,  and  it  will  greatly 
lessen  the  importance  of  Montreal.  This 
is  the  trade  with  which  we  were  told  Ca- 
nada West  was  not  concerned.  The  writer 
went  on  td  say,  this,  of  course,  will  be  A 
great  injury  to  British  shipping,  and  a  cor- 
respondmg  benefit  to  the  Americans.  The 
practice  of  a  great  trading  interest  is  worth 
more  than  a  hundred  statements,  or  a 
hundred  arguments.  I  gather  from  the 
last  paragraph  of  this  letter,  that  this 
great  trading  firm,  whose  capital  amounts 
to  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling,  hold  the 
opinion  that,  in  consequence  of  the  altera- 
tion in  our  commercial  policy,  they  must 
prepare  to  wind  up  their  business.  Hav- 
ing read  the  paragraph,  the  noble  Lord 
proceeded :  Having  thus  dealt  with  the 
Canadian  question,  I  look  to  Germany — 
to  the  Zollverein — and  I  ask  what  prospect 
is  there  of  our  obtaining  any  beneficial  re- 
turn for  the  generosity  with  which  we  have 
opened  our  commercial  arms  to  them.  I 
look  at  the  results  of  the  Zollverein,  which 
was  established  in  1836.  I  find  that  the 
net  revenue  from  the  tolls  levied  by  the 
Zollverein  in  1834  amounted  to  1,826,840?. 
In  the  year  1844  the  revenue  had  grown 
to  the  sum  of  3,781,710?.  It  had  more 
than  doubled  in  the  course  of  ten  years. 
These  are  the  results,  not  of  free  trade,  but 
of  restricted  trade.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
hon.  Gentlemen  are  well  aware  that  the 
mode  of  distributing  this  revenue  is  accord- 
ing to  the  population  in  each  country — 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  divided,  as  it  were,  by 
a  poU  tax  upon  the  number  of  the  inhabit- 
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ants.  The  result  is,  that  the  revenue 
averaged  Is.  &^d,  per  head  during  the  first 
period,  whilst  it  had  risen  to  2s.  9^d.  per 
head  during  1844.  Now,  I  ask  whether  it 
is  reasonahle  to  expect,  when  the  policy  of 
the  ZoUverein  has  answered  so  admirahly, 
that  the  people  will  consent  to  a  reduction 
of  the  tariffs  from  which  the  taxes  are 
levied  in  a  way  so  satisfactory  to  them- 
selves, especially  when  you  have  no 
longer  anything  to  offer  them  in  return. 
Had  you  retained  your  duties — ^had  you 
said  we  will  reduce  our  duties  on  com,  on 
timher,  or  on  the  hosiery  of  Saxony ;  if 
Saxony  will  allow  our  iron,  our  cutlery,  our 
hardware,  our  cotton,  or  our  woollen  manu- 
factures to  he  imported  at  low  duties,  then 
that  would  have  heen  a  reasonahle  ground 
why  our  duties  should  have  heen  relaxed. 
But  you  have  given  them  all  they  could 
ask.  You  have  opened  wide  your  markets 
to  them,  and  have  left  them  no  more  they 
can  desire,  while  they  are  prepared  to  pro- 
tect their  manufactures;  and  by  their  pro- 
tection they  have  nursed  their  manufac- 
tures almost  into  a  rivalry  with  our  own. 
Their  policy  is  this — to  take  your  yarns 
and  your  twists — ^your  raw  manufactured 
articles,  and  then  to  manufacture  them 
into  valuable  goods.  That  is  the  policy 
which  they  have  pursued.  I  find  that  in 
1836  they  imported  95  centners  of  iron — 
that  is,  100  lb.  in  weight;  in  1841  they 
imported  98,600  centners;  but  they  will 
take  none  of  your  cutlery  or  hardware.  Of 
bars  of  iron,  in  1836  they  took  172  cent- 
ners; which  increased  to  550,000  cent- 
ners in  1844.  I  find  that,  in  like  man- 
ner, of  raw  yam,  in  1838,  they  took 
363,000  centners;  in  1841,  they  took 
464,000  centners.  I  find  that  they  spun 
at  home  altogether  561,000  centners  of 
yam,  which,  taking  into  account  the  dif- 
ference in  value  between  raw  yam  and 
cotton,  the  average  value  of  cotton  being 
three  or  four  times  that  of  yam,  would 
amount  to  12,000,000{.  steriing.  And  to 
show  how  protection  has  succeeded  in 
nursing  their  manufactures,  I  may  state, 
that  in  1841  they  exported  no  less  than 
87,000  centners  of  cotton  hosiery  goods. 
On  these  grounds,  seeing  no  just  reason  to 
hope,  in  the  present  mode  of  proceeding, 
that  you  will  induce  foreign  countries  to 
take  your  manufactures  —  that  by  your 
course  of  free  trade  you  will  obtain  reci- 
procity in  return — on  these  grounds  I  have 
opposed  the  measures  of  Her  Majesty  *8 
Ministers.  I  think  that  the  result  of  these 
proceedings  will  be  to  give  a  benefit,  a 


great  benefit,  to  foreigners,  and  to  inflict  a 
corresponding  injury  upon  ourselves.  I 
wish,  when  the  circumstances  of  this  coun- 
try will  admit  of  a  reduction  of  taxation* 
that  you  should  reduce  those  taxes  of 
which  the  entire  benefit  of  the  reduc- 
tion would  go  into  the  pockets  of  the 
people  of  England.  I  wish  to  see  those 
duties  reduced — ^if  you  can  afford  to  reduce 
duties — ^which  bear  upon  the  produce  of 
those  countries  which  will  consent  to  take 
our  manufactures  in  return.  I  wish  to 
see  duties  reduced  in  favour  of  those  coun- 
tries with  which  you  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  employing  your  own  shipping,  in- 
stead of  reducing  duties  on  the  produce  of 
those  countries  which  have  ships  of  their 
own  in  which  to  convey  their  produce;  and* 
above  all,  I  object  to  the  policy  which 
seems  to  be  adopted  by  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  of  dealing  with  nations  as  they 
deal  with  their  Friends  in  this  House, 
bearing  hard  on  those  which  deal  kindly 
with  you,  and  of  making  concessions  only 
to  those  who  oppose  you.  I  object  to 
their  ,'policy,  that  it  is  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  making  concessions  to  hostile  rivals, 
to  enemies,  to  those  who  are  opposed  to 
us  and  to  our  interests;  and  that  it  refuses 
concessions,  and  turns  the  cold  shoulder  to 
those  countries  which  manifest  towards  us 
a  friendly  feeling;  and  on  these  grounds  I 
move  that  the  Report  be  taken  into  farther 
consideration  this  day  six  months. 

Mr.  laws  on  said,  it  was  with  groat 
reluctance  he  had  agreed  to  follow  the  noble 
Lord,  Urnge  sed  proximus  mterviidlOy  in 
seconding  his  Motion;  but  he  did  so  with 
the  greatest  sincerity,  as  the  noble  Lord's 
views  wero  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples  which  he  (Mr.  Lawson)  had  en- 
tertained all  his  Ufe,  and  particularly  in 
1842  when  the  amended  Tariff  was  pro- 
posed. He  had  opposed  that  measure, 
and  had  he  then  been  supported  as  he 
ought  to  have  been,  he  would  have  pressed 
his  Amendment  to  a  division.  However, 
he  was  glad  now  to  find  that  after  three 
years*  experience  of  the  policy  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  his  Protectionist  Friends 
agreed  with  him  in  their  opinions  of  its  inju- 
rious effects.  The  present  dissensions  in  Uie 
party  had  been  alluded  to  as  if  those  who 
were  called  the  country  party  were  really 
acting  against  the  principles  which  they  had 
formerly  supported.  Now,  to  his  certain 
knowledge,  tiie  opinions  of  his  hon.  Friends 
at  that  time  were  as  much  opposed  to  the 
free-trade  system  as  tlicy  are  now.  The 
only  reason  why  they  then  supported  the 
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right  hon.  Baronet  was  the  expectation 
held  out  to  them  by  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net, that  those  concessions  then  made 
would  arert  the  necessity  of  further  inno- 
yations,  and  would  afford  a  permanent  set- 
tlement of  the  question  of  free  trade. 
He  would  now  refer  to  the  measures 
immediately  before  the  House.  And, 
first,  as  respected  manufactures;  he  had 
at  several  previous  periods  stated  his 
objection  to  the  lowering  of  duties  which 
had  been  for  some  years  leried  on  articles 
of  foreign  manufacture.  The  bad  effect  of 
reducing  the  duty  had  been  strongly  shown 
by  a  return  moyed  for  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Warwickshire.  From  that  return  it 
was  shown  that  by  the  relaxation  of  duty 
the  imports  of  foreign  boots  and  shoes  had 
been  doubled,  and  in  some  cases  trebled, 
thus  displacing  the  profit  of  trade,  and  the 
wages  of  worlunen  to  that  amount.  He  was 
sorry  that  such  an  effect  should  take  place 
under  the  sanction  of  the  present  Govem- 
ment.  The  next  fact  to  which  he  was  de- 
sirous «of  drawing  attention  was  connected 
with  the  linen  i^e.  He  had  stated  be- 
fore, that  the  home  growth  of  fiax  was  of 
essential  serrice.  Since  he  had  made  that 
statement,  a  Paper  had  been  laid  upon  the 
Table  of  the  House,  fully  supporting  the 
doctrines  of  protection  which  he  advocated. 
That  Paper  stated  to  the  effect,  that  it  would 
not  be  too  much  to  expect  that  a  large  in- 
crease of  the  linen  trade  would  take  place 
in  Ireland — a  trade  that,  properly  fostered, 
might  run  parallel  with  the  cotton  manu- 
factures of  another  part  of  the  kingdom, 
with  this  difference  to  the  advantage  of  the 
linen  trade,  that  whereas  the  raw  material 
in  one  case  was  brought  from  abroad,  in 
the  other  it  might  all  be  produced  in  this 
country,  and  the  whole  return  be  expended 
in  labour  at  home.  As  it  stood,  however,  five 
or  six  millions  were  sent  out  of  the  country 
annually,  to  the  benefit  of  foreigners,  for 
the  purchase  of  that  which  might  be  grown 
at  home  with  profit  to  the  farmer,  and  ad- 
vantage to  the  labourer.  He  would  now 
advert  to  potatoes;  and  if  the  subject  was 
distasteful  to  the  House,  he  hoped  the 
House  would  recollect  that  the  whole  ar- 
gument of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  once 
been  based  upon  the  failure  of  the  potato 
crop,  or  the  appearance,  as  it  had  been 
called,  of  the  potato  rot,  or  the  potato 
fittnine.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  said, 
with  respect  to  the  failure  of  the  potato, 
<*wait  tni  May."  The  House  had  now 
waited  until  May;  and  what  did  they  hear? 
Why,  that  the  right  hon.^  Baronet,  in  a 
VOL.  LXXXVI.    {JSK) 


speech  not  long  time  since  delivered,  had 
said,  that  the  loss  of  the  potato  crop  was 
not  the  cause  of  the  introduction  of  his 
free-trade  measures.  So  these  measures 
could  now  go  unfettered  to  another  House, 
stripped  of  all  that  maudlin  sentimentality 
with  which  they  had  been  invested  by  the  al- 
leged failure  of  the  crop  of  potatoes.  He 
could  not  avoid  objecting  to  the  use  which 
had  been  made  of  the  name  of  Providence* 
during  the  progress  of  the  debates,  ascrib- 
ing to  it  the  afflictive  calamity  which  had 
been  exaggerated  for  a  party  purpose.  It 
has  been  even  asserted  by  a  noble  Dord  the 
Member  for  the  West  Riding,  that  "the 
stars  in  their  courses  fought  for"  free  trade, 
thereby  implying  that  Providence  had 
been  the  author  of  evil,  that  presumed  good 
might  come — ^a  doctrine  abhorrent  from 
just  sentiments  of  a  mild  and  benignant 
overruling  Power.  After  this  late  favour- 
able season,  he  would  rather  exclaim  with 
the  Roman  historian,  "  Benignitate  Dei,  el 
tnodestid  hiemis  rebut  extremis  suboewtum 
est. ' '  The  assertion  he  had  made  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion  as  to  the  great  fluctuations 
in  prices  since  the  passing  of  the  first 
free-trade  measures  in  1842,  and  as  to  the 
low  price  at  which  Yorkshire  potatoes  had 
been  offered  in  vain  for  sale  in  Lon- 
don, were  fully  borne  out  by  facts.  In 
respect  to  foreign  potatoes  a  duty  had 
existed  in  1842  that  was  nearly  .pro- 
hibitoxy — he  believed  it  amounted  to 
21.  li  they  looked  to  the  returns  connect- 
ed with  that  article,  since  1842,  they 
would  find  a  fair  specimen  of  what  they 
might  reasonably  expect  in  case  they  should 
have  a  free  trade  in  com.  He  would  ask 
the  following  questions :  Had  the  price  of 
potatoes  been  lowered  since  1842  ?  Had 
their  law  made  them  independent  of  sea-' 
sons  ?  Had  it  made  them  receive  an  ample 
foreign  supply  ?  And  lastly,  had  the  prices 
been  steady  ?  In  respect  to  the  last  ques- 
tion, the  returns  which  he  held  in  his 
hand  stated  that  the  prices  of  potatoes  had 
fluctuated  in  1842,  1843,  and  1844,  from 
40«.  to  905.  And  in  the  present  season 
the  prices  varied  from  10^.  to  150#.  If 
that  was  so,  what  a  contrast  this  afforded 
to  the  benefit  of  the  sliding-scale,  under 
which  prices  had  been  perfectly  steadv,  and 
the  greatest  variation  had  been  only  o3  per 
cent.  As  that  statement  had  been  cheered 
from  the  Treasury  Bench,  he  would  state 
now,  that  when  the  greatest  rise  in  pota- 
toes took  place,  it  was  in  December  last. 
In  December,  1843,  the  highest  average  of 
potatoes  was  58«.;  in  1844  the  highest 
2£ 
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ftrenge  VM  58f.:  —d  m  PeeemVr,  1845, 
ihe  prices  rwe  to  90#.  Perkftpa  the  hoa. 
GentleoMB  would  cheer  this.  The  »»• 
■tent thst  Ped*8  TmiiSeamea^fnm  9<k. 
they  wefrtuptplaOf.  It  appcmd  hy  the 
teporto  that  «p  to  Ae  Isi  Jmmamrj,  1846, 
the  grestest  imtnmf  m  any  srtide  of  ex- 
port vss  IB  potstees,  the  ihsekieJ  vdbe 
hftfing  been  before  that  5,0001.,  aad  lor 
the  year  endii^  JavMry,  1846,  it  was 
23,000/.  He  pfesvMd  that  23,000iL 
woay  porehase  10,000  tons  ef  potatoes. 
If  thai  was  the  case,  wfaal  beeame  of  the 
deelaratioB  of  the  Premier,  that  he  eoald 
not  find  Tesaeb  to  import  10,000  tow  of 
potatoes  f  If  there  were  ▼essek  soRiiieBt 
to  export  10,000  tow  of  potatoes,  there 
would  eertainly  be  vesseb  snfieieat  to 
import  them.  It  had  bees  said  that 
potatoes  were  plealifai  in  Totksfaire,  and 
he  eonld  quote  from  two  n^ieetable  keal 
journals,  the  Leeds  Ifcrwyandthe  Leede 
hudUfftmeer^  in  eorrobsratien  of  this.  One 
paragraph  which  gare  the  infbnnatioa  waa 
headed  **  Important  Pact."  In  this  para- 
f^wfh  it  was  said  t^t  600  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes were  offeri^  weekly  at  2«.  a  bnshei. 
They  had  also  been  sold  at  5tf.  and  6d. 
per  peek.  A  gentleman,  an  inhabitant  of 
that  eoonty,  h^  also  told  him  that  petn- 
toes  were  2s.  a  bnshri  in  Yorkshire.  He 
had  also  written  to  his  man  of  bnsiness  in 
Yorkshire  vpon  this  snbjeet,  and  he 
found  that  potatoes  were  sdling 
Ripon,  Imn  20d.  to  2s.  and  2s.  id.  a 
bushel.  At  Knaresborough  the  price  was 
2s.9  tbou^  they  were  now  becoming  scarce 
for  seed.  The  same  person  also  smd,  that 
so  large  a  quantity  ii  potatoes  had  been 
set  this  year,  that  the  produce  would  be 
extremely  large,  and  the  prioe  low.  He  (Mr. 
Lawson)  had  also  stated,  that  a  cargo  of 
potatoes  had  been  brought  up  to  London 
from  Yorkshire,  and  cmild  not  be  sold. 
He  was  now  prepared  to  show  that  this 
was  really  the  case.  He  held  a  letter  in 
his  hand,  detailing  all  the  eircomstanees. 
The  potatoes  came  from  Howden.  They 
were  in  quantity  filly  tons,  had  cost  9&s.  a 
ton,  and,  after  being  dressed  for  the  Lon- 
don market,  they  probably  cost  %s.  per 
ton.  The  cargo  was  kept  in  London  six 
weeks,  and  could  not  be  sold  eren  at  50#. 
per  ton.  This  yery  caigo  was  now  at 
Selby,  on  its  way  to  Leeds.  [Sir  R.  Pexi.  : 
Was  the  cargo  good  ?  1  Yes.  Ue  feared 
that  if  the  measures  of  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
renet  passed,  which  he  trusted  they  would 
not,  corn  would  get  mto  the  hands  of  fMtors, 
aspotatoMhaddone.    HewouUnow 
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place.     After  the 

been  addressed  to  the  lean  ef  the  Mem- 
ben  of  another  fiense,  ha  shedM  say,  tint 

if  any  ena  of  Aoae  naUa  pmsana  j niii 

the  spirit  of  their  aneeaten.  they  would  net 
yisldthatta  daawnrwhi^  theyWne  re- 
fimed  to  argument.  If,  however,  anyef 
the  aristocncy  shonld  trneUa  to  any  Gn- 


want    of   moral 
the  preseMeef  which,  m 
one  of  the  highest  uimmili  rf 
were  of  the  highest  birth  in 
then  he  would  say — 
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■otsllths  Wood  €f  all  tl» 
Akhough  in  one  iwtance  it 
tempted  to  reanimate  that  Uood  by  an 
sion  of  curry  powder,  he  Ao^ght  the 
ef  the  Howarda  would  ftnl  in  gainis 
respect  of  the  country  if  they  were 
truckling  or  subservient  ta 
trusted,  however,  that  there 
sh^iteat  chance  of  the  fsieiuK  ef 
measure,  which,  in  his 
aadestmelire  of  individnal 
would  be  prodnetireof 


AuNRBMAir  HUMPHSRY  said,  Ihe  1 
Member  most  hare  been  wuMl 
to  suppose  that  potaloea  boa|^'  hi  York- 
shire  at  88e.  a  ton,  and  nwed  by  ~ 
chargea  to  dSs.,  could  be  aent  to  ' 
kept  for  six  weeks,  and  then  oiersd  at  50s. 
a  ton.  It  so  h^pened  that  from  20,000 
to  aO.OOO  tons  of  pototeea  passed  orer  hm 
wharf  annually ;  and  therefore  he  must 
know  something  ef  the  matter.  He  did 
not  believe  that  at  any  time  there  hnd 
been  potatoes  at  50r.  a  ton,  except  in  a 
verr  slMmdant  season,  when  they  had  been 
sold  for  the  cows.  This  year  potatoes  hnd 
come  to  London  from  Yorkshire  and  Scot- 
land; and  in  the  result  they  had  been 
found  to  be  very  bad;  many  cargoea  hav- 
ing been  threwn  e^eiboard  because  they 
had  been  spoiled.  At  the  present  moisnt, 
smA  he  believed  through  the  whole  winter, 
potatoes  grown  in  Yorkshire,  snd  known  as 
the  Scotch  reds,  had  fetched  51.  to  6i.  per 
ton  at  the  water  side;  in  fret,  tiiey  had 
been  dearer  this  year  than  any  year  y  ^  ' 
his  recollection.  No  potatoes 
sold  of  the  qualitT  spoken  of  by  the  hon. 
Member,  the  Yorkslure reds,  under  41.,  and 
even  thc^e  were  notof  first-rate  quality.  If 
the  hon.  Member  wopld  only  let  Urn  look 
at  those  letters*  he  should  be  able  to  prore 
it  waa  »  patfeat  hoas  froas  first  to 
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iMt  He  'Bhould  think  that  the  potatoes 
must  have  been  rotten;  and  it  being  found 
that  there  waa  no  chance  of  their  being 
sold  tiiej  were  taken  back.  [Mr.  Lawsoh 
handed  the  letter  to  the  worthy  Alderman.] 
The  potatoes  must  of  necessity  have  been 
in  a  state  of  decomposition;  and  the  only 
way  in  which  he  could  explain  the  case 
was  by  supposing  that  the  owner  of  the 
ship  was  determined  to  get  his  freight  for 
them,  and  not  being  able  to  get  it  in  Lon- 
don took  them  back  to  Yorkshire. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE. 
QUER  did  not  wish  to  prolong  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  of  which  his  hon. 
Friend  had  spoken.  He  had  heard  his 
hon.  Friend's  statement  with  very  con- 
siderable surprise,  for  he  could  not,  any 
more  than  the  worthy  Alderman  opposite, 
account  for  a  Yorkshireman  haying  re- 
sorted to  BO  singular  an  expedient  with  his 
potatoes,  unless  he  were  to  suppose  it  pos- 
sible that  they  might  have  been  intended 
as  a  screen  for  the  conveyance  of  some 
smuggled  article,  a  circumstance  which 
would  take  away  any  wish  he  might  haye 
to  examine  his  hon.  Friend's  corre- 
spondence. The  observations  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn  appeared  to 
him  to  be  directed  to  two  points  :  one  was, 
a  general  objection  entertained  by  the  no- 
ble Lord  to  the  removal  of  customs  duties 
as  compared  with  excise  duties;  the  other 
referred  to  the  inexpediency  of  making  any 
reduction  of  duty  on  articles  introduced 
from  countries  which  did  not  ^ve  us  a  cor-' 
responding  advantage.  In  dealing  with 
the  financial  part  of  the  question,  the  noble 
Lord,  he  must  say,  did  lay  down  some 
principles  of  finance  which  at  least  had  the 
merit  of  being  entirely  new,  but  were  of 
audi  a  character  that  he  thought  there  was 
no  chance  of  seeing  them  carried  into 
effect  by  any  persons  who  might  be  respon* 
sible  for  the  conduct  of  the  public  finances, 
unless,  indeed,  the  noble  Lord  himself 
should  be  in  a  situation  to  induce  the  House 
to  accede  to  principles  as  novel  as  those 
which  he  had  announced.  He  must  say, 
also,  that  the  noble  Lord  had  stated  some 
principles  applying  to  trade  not  less  extra* 
ordinary  than  those  he  had  recommended 
the  House  to  adopt  with  respect  to  finance. 
But  there  was  one  consolation  to  those 
iriio  had  heard  the  noble  Lord — ^ihe  one 
part  of  his  speech  was  an  effectual  answer 
to  the  other  ;  so  that  those  who  heard  the 
noble  Lord  had  the  advantage  at  once  of 
hearing  his  objectbns,  and  of  hearing 
them  completely  answered.     The  noble 


Lord  laid  it  down  as  a  general  principle 
that  excise  duties  ought  to  be  repealed ; 
that  by  the  total  repeal  you  offer  a  great 
relief  to  persons  dealing  in  excisable 
articles,  and  get  rid  of  the  establish- 
ments employed  in  their  collection.  He 
gave  the  noUe  Lord  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  of  that  argument ;  he  admitted  that 
if  you  could  repeal  all  the  excise  duties  you 
would  both  give  great  relief  to  the  oon« 
sumers,  and  get  rid  of  establishments  which 
must  be  maintained  so  long  as  you  retain 
any  part  of  the  duties.  But  when  the  noble 
Lord  proposed  to  raise  the  whole  revenue 
by  an  augmentation  of  the  customs  duties 
commensurate  with  the  reduction  in  the 
excise,  he  attempted  a  system  of  revenue 
which  could  %ot  be  carried  into  effect  with 
advantage  to  this  country.  If  there  were 
arguments  in  favour  of  customs  duties  on 
particular  articles,  parallel  arguments 
might  be  adduced  with  respect  to  excise 
duties  on  certain  articles,  or  with  respect 
to  other  taxes,  which  might,  nevertheless, 
operate  unfavourably  on  particular  classes 
of  persons.  The  adoption  of  one  or  other 
class  of  duties  was,  after  all,  a  mere  question 
of  apportioning  an  inconvenient  burden  in  the 
manner  least  obstructive  to  the  progress  of 
trade,  and  least  prejudicial  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  community.  If  we,  having  a 
large  revenue  to  maintain,  took  on  ourselves 
to  repeal  the  greater  portion  of  the  excise 
duties,  the  necessary  consequence  would  be 
the  imposition  on  the  foreign  trade  of  this 
country  of  a  greater  burden,  which  would 
injuriously  interfere  with  its  progress,  and 
would  lay  an  unfair  burden  on  persons  con* 
suming  articles  of  general  use  imported  into 
this  country.  Balancing  the  inconveniences 
and  benefits  which  would  result  to  the 
trade  of  this  country,  he  believed  the  system 
of  the  noble  Lord  would  be  prejudicial. 
The  noble  Lord  gave  a  statement  of  par- 
ticular articles,  the  duties  on  which  he 
thought  it  woi£Ld  be  advisable  to  repeal, 
beginning  with  soap,  the  duty  on  which 
he  described  as  being  so  heavy  as  to  pre- 
vent the  consumption  of  the  article  among 
the  body  of  the  community.  He  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  had  never 
disputed  that  the  repeal  of  the  soap  duty — 
provided  the  revenue  would  bear  it — ^would 
be  a  great  advantage  to  the  community ; 
nor  had  he  denied  that  the  removal  of  a 
portion  of  the  same  duty  some  years  ago 
did  produce  great  benefit.  But  let  hun 
remind  the  noble  Lord  that  the  price  paid 
for  soap  by  the  community  generally,  had 
hitherto  been  cwnpounded  of  several  ele- 
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'  m£  llie  diiu69  l6vi6d  on  im" 
(  of  wliicli  the  8oap  was 
I  jmritj  of  the  excise  dntj  on  the 
ircd  article  itself.  If  thej  had 
B8t  repealed  ihe  exinae  dutj,  and  giren 
iclief  to  the  consumer  hj  that  rednc- 
lion,  ihfej  had  at  least  ffitea  the  pnhlic 
tills  adTantage  -the  dntj  on  the  taUow  of 
whidi  the  soap  was  made  had  heen  reduced 
one-half,  that  on  the  oil  of  which  the  soap  was 
made  hsdbeen  reduced.  ["  Hear. "]  Aj,  bnt 
giTehim  leave  to  say  these  werethe  modes  in 
which  the  industry  of  the  country  had  been 
stimulated,  and  foreign  trade  encouraged; 
and  they  had  confer^  advantages  more 
than  equal  to  those  which  would  have  been 
derired  if  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
excise  duty  on  the  manufa^lured  article 
had  been  made.  Considering  these  things, 
he  <Hd  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  public 
had  benefited  more  by  a  reduction  of  duties 
on  the  articles  of  which  the  soap  was  made, 
than  they  would  hare  done  by  the  repeal  of 
an  equal  amount  of  the  excise  duty.  The 
tax  imposed  on  the  raw  material  ^  manu- 
facture necessarily  enhanced  the  price  of 
the  manufiictured  article  beyond  the  amount 
of  the  tax ;  whereas  the  excise  duty  being 
levied  on  the  last  stage  of  the  manu&cture, 
and  credit  being  allowed  for  the  duty  for  a 
considerable  period,  the  manufacturer  had 
an  advantage,  and  was  enabled  to  impose 
no  greater  burden  on  the  public  than  the 
amount  actually  paid  into  the  Exchequer. 
He  did  not  mean  to  undervalue  the  bene- 
fits thai  would  result  to  trade  from  a  revi- 
sion of  the  excise  laws;  he  was  only  setting 
off  against  the  inconvenience  of  the  excise 
laws,  the  inconvenience  of  exorbitant  cus- 
toms duties.  In  a  period  of  general  peace, 
when  trade  must  be  encouraged,  and  the 
amount  of  benefit  to  the  community  in 
general  must  depend  on  the  extent  to 
which  it  was  encouraged,  he  did  not  think 
it  would  be  wise  to  depart  from  the  prin- 
ciple hitherto  followed  in  England  of  di- 
viding the  duties  levied  on  articles  between 
the  customs  and  excise.  In  another  part 
of  his  speech,  the  noble  Lord  paid  a 
tribute,  in  which  every  man  must  concur, 
to  the  merits  of  former  finance  Mimsten — 
Pitt,  Canning,  and  Huskisson.  But  did 
the  noble  Lord  ever  hear  from  them  that 
it  was  advisable  to  transfer  a  larger  por- 
tion of  the  revenue  from  the  excise  to  the 
customs  f  Quite  the  contrary.  The  wisest 
course  appeared  to  him  to  be  to  divide 
between  the  two  branches  such  remissions 
of  taxation  as  could  be  afibrded.  It  was 
impoasiUe  to  deny  that  sudi  ft  ooune  had 


hitherto  been  advantageous  to  tiie  reve- 
nue, and  had  more  than  answered  the 
expectations  that  had  been  fonned  of  it. 
With  respect  to  the  duty  on  malt,  die 
noble  Lord  had  estimated  it  at  ^re  mfl- 
lions,  and  acknowledged  the  difficulty  of 
replacing  that  anumnt  of  revenue,  but  re- 
commended the  reimpontion  of  doty  on 
beer.  That  any  one  professing  the  horror 
of  the  excise  which  the  noble  Lord  had  ex- 
pressed should  propose  such  a  course,  ap- 
peared a  most  extraordinary  financial  pro- 
ceeding. How  would  it  operate  f  Either 
tiie  excise  officer  must  be  introduced  into 
every  dwelling  where  beer  was  brewed,  or 
only  into  the  public  breweries  and  places 
where  beer  was  sold.  It  had  been  an  ob- 
ject with  benevolent  persons  to  enconnge 
homebrewing  by  small  fiumers  and  the 
poorer  classes,  and  such  a  course  had  been 
deemed  beneficial  to  the  agricuHoral  in- 
terest. But  if  ihe  tax  on  beer  was  to  be 
general,  evety  cottage  and  nnn  must  be 
brought  under  the  control  of  the  excise 
officer.  But  if  the  visits  of  the  excise  were 
to  be  confined  to  the  public  breweries,  upon 
whom  was  tiie  tax  imposed?  Upon  the 
lower  classes,  who  bought  tiieir  beo-;  while 
those  who  had  the  means  of  brewing  fat 
themselves  would  be  exempt.  He  had 
been  instrumental  in  removing  this  duty; 
and  he  should  indeed  r^ret  if  the  House 
were  induced  by  the  arguments  of  the 
noble  Lord  to  reimpose  it.  Certainty,  to 
collect  the  malt  duty  there  must  be  a  su- 
pervision of  the  parties  who  were  to  pay 
it,  and  that  supervision  did  inteifere  in 
some  measure  with  the  trade.  But  weigh 
that  inconvenience  agunst  the  consequences 
that  flowed  from  the  beer  duty,  and  evenrone 
who  had  pud  any  attention  to  the  subject 
would  agree  that  the  malt  duty  was  more 
equitable  in  its  operation,  and  less  liable 
to  abuse  than  the  exdse  on  beer.  The 
noble  Lord  had  thought  proper  to  be  jo- 
cular upon  the  report  of  a  gentleman  iHio 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  conduct  some 
experiments  upon  the  fattening  proper- 
ties of  malt,  and  had  complained  of  the 
process  not  having  been  intrusted  to  a 
gentieman  conversant  with  agricuhnre; 
but  why  the  experiments  of  weighing  the 
food  and  weighmg  the  caUle,  and  observ- 
ing the  results,  should  not  have  bec& 
conducted  by  tiie  gentieman  who  had  so 
kindly  undertaken  the  task,  oould  not  well 
be  concaved.  The  result  of  those  ex- 
periments had  been  long  known,  and  he 
had  not  yet  heard  of  any  agrienhural  gen- 
tleman having  undertaken  experiments  to 
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bIiov  that  ihat  result  was  erroneous;  and 
until  some  experiments  had  been  made 
with  equal  accuracy  to  those  the  report  of 
which  had  been  laid  on  the  Table,   the 
noble  Lord  would  excuse  him  if  he  were  a 
little  incredulous  upon  the  objections  which 
the  noble  Lord  had  raised  to  the  latter. 
With  respect  to  hops,  the  grower  had  had 
the  monopolj  of  the  market ;  the  foreign 
grower  was  subject  to  duty  on  his  hops 
when  imported,  and  it  did  not  appear  to  him 
to  be  one  of  the  articles  calling  now  for  a 
removal  of  the  duty.     Then  wiu  regard  to 
the   400  per  cent  on  spirits.  Parliament 
and  finance  Ministers   had  agreed    that 
spirit  was  an  article  which  should  be  sub- 
ject   to   the    highest  duty   of   which  it 
was    susceptible ;     and    if    it    were    so 
subjected,    it   was   satisfactory  to   know 
that  in  this  country  at  least  the  duty  was 
not  beyond  what  the  article  would  bear 
without  creatmg  illicit  manufeMiture.     He 
did  not  know,  when  the  noble  Lord  pro- 
posed the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  home 
spirits,  whether  he  intended  to  retain  the 
duty  ou  the  foreign  article,  and  thus  pro- 
duce the  evils  which  would  proceed  from 
a  low  price  of  the  former,  wlule  the  latter 
would  practically  be  excluded  from  the  mar- 
ket.   The  noble  Lord  referred  to  the  objec- 
tion he  had  formerly  made  to  the  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  timber.     The  noble  Lord 
made  the  most  extraordinary  financial  pro- 
position on  this  point  that  he  had  ever  heard. 
The  noble  Lord  admitted  distinctly  that 
there  had  been  a  great  increase  in  the  tim- 
ber trade  since  the  period  when  the  duty 
was  reduced.     But  he  said,  **  See  what  a 
benefit  the  revenue  would  have  derived  if 
you  had  not  altered  the  duty;  in  the  year 
1841    the    timber   introduced   was    only 
500,000  loads,  whilst  in  1845  it  was  above 
1,000,000  loads;  and  if  you  had  retained 
the  old  duty  of  55$,^  instead  of  25«.,  you 
would  have  nuuie  1,500,000/.  of  additional 
timber    duty;'*   forgetting,    most,    unac- 
countably, that  the  large  increase  of  im- 
portation was  the  result  of  the  reduction 
of  the  duty.      And  the  noble  Lord  said 
the  consumer  had  not  got  the  whole  of 
the  benefit  of  the  reduced  duty,  because 
part  of  it  had  gone  into  the  pocket  of  the 
grower  in  Denmark.     He  was  willing  to 
admit  that  with  respect  to  the  last  year; 
in  the  preceding  year  the  consumer  got 
die  whole  benefit  of  the  reduction  of  duty. 
In  the  latter  year  there  had  been  an  in- 
creased demand  for  timber,  and  the  de- 
mand having  been  greater  than  the  supply, 
there  had  been  a  rise  in  price.     But  would 


not  ihat  have  been  equally  the  case  if 
the  theory  of  the  noble  Lord  was  correct 
according  to  his  doctrine?     If  the  duty 
had  not  been  reduced  there  would  have 
been  the   same    demand   on   the  foreign 
grower,  and  the  same  advantage  would  have 
been  derived  by  him  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view.  But  there  was  one  great  eiror  running 
through  the  whole  of  the  noble  Lord's 
calculations.      The  noble  Lord  supposed 
that  in  matters  of  trade  the  necessary  ad- 
vantage of  one  country  was  the  disadvan* 
tage  of  another ;  and  he  could  not  under- 
stand how  in  matters  of  trade  the  advan- 
tages were  mutual.     In  ordinary  life,  it 
frequently  happened  that  the  prosperity  of 
one  man  depended  on  that  of  his  neigh- 
bour.    With  respect  to  trade,  he  was  con- 
fident that  was  the  case  ;  and  he  did  not 
admit  that  because  the  Northern  Pow.ers 
might  have  profited  by  the  reduction  of 
duty  and  the  increased  introduction  of  the 
articles  of  their  produce,  that  this  coun- 
try had  therefore   suffered,   or  had  not 
been  equally  benefited.    How  did  the  noble 
Lord  show  that  this  country  had  not  been 
benefited?     The  noble  Lord  said,  "You 
have  not  exported  to  Prussia  or  Russia  a 
quantity  of  cotton  corresponding  with  the 
amount  of  timber  you  have  received. "  But 
that  was  no  proof  that  this  country  was  a 
loser  by  the  trade.    If  cotton  had  not  been 
sent,  how  did  it  get  paid  for?     If  they 
looked  at  the  general  mass  of  manufactures 
sent  to  foreign  nations,  they  would  observe 
in  that  mass    that  although    Russia  or 
Prussia  refused  to  receive  some  goods  direct 
from  this  country,  they  did  receive  the 
value  of  those  articles  which  were  sent  to 
other  countries;  and  the  only  effect  was 
that  instead  of  Prussia  or  Russia  taking 
them  directly,  they  were  sent  to  a  distant 
country,  and  exchanged  for  other  commo- 
dities which  suited  Russia  and  Prussia. 
Then  as  to  the    remarks  of  the  noble 
Lord  with  respect  to  shipping.     If  the 
shipping  of  Prussia  had  increased,   the 
shipping  of  England  had  increased  also, 
having  more  than  doubled  since  the  year 
1822.      We  ought  rather  to   look  with 
thankfulness  on  the  increase  of  our  own 
resources,  than  with  jealousy  on  the  in- 
crease of  the  commerce  of  other  coun- 
tries.    The   noble  Lord  had   adverted  to 
the  situation  of  Canada,   and   intimated 
that  the  measures  which  had  been  recom- 
mended to  the  House  were  calculated  to 
damp  the  loyalty  of  that  portion  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects,  and  lead  them  to  en- 
courage ihe  prospect  of  separation.  He  had 
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Uiifl  day  laid  on  the  Table  the  despakclies 
which  had  been  moved  for  a  few  nights 
ago.  And  what  was  the  resnlt  ?  It  was 
Biud,  at  an  earlj  period  of  the  disensBiont 
that  there  would  be  a  great  eatery  in 
Canada  for  a  reduction  ^  the  duties  on 
timber ;  that  the  reduction  would  annihilate 
the  produce,  and  create  nnirersal  dissatis- 
faction. But  what  was  the  prayer  of  the 
LegislatiTe  Assembly  in  their  recorded  ad- 
dress to  this  country  ?  Did  they  object  to 
this  reduction  of  the  timber  duties  as  a 
matter  likely  to  affect  their  interests,  and 
alienate  their  affections  from  this  country? 
Not  at  all.  They  did  not  say  one  syllable 
on  the  subject  of  the  timber  duties ; 
they  prayed  only  that  instead  of  lery- 
ing  a  duty  of  1«.  on  eom,  the  duty 
might  be  Id.  It  had  been  said  thai  the 
House  of  Assembly  in  Canada  had  op- 
posed the  measures  of  the  GoTem- 
ment,  and  earned  an  adjoommoit  against 
the  Govenmient  by  a  majority  of  seTen. 
Now,  what  was  the  fact  ?  The  instructions 
given  on  the  subject  of  the  3#.  duty 
on  the  import  of  com  was  this — that 
the  Colony  should  be  at  liberty  to  puisne 
the  eourse  they  might  think  most  eon- 
ducire  to  their  own  colonial  interest; 
and  the  representative  of  the  Government 
in  the  House  suggested  the  repeal  of  that 
duty.  A  proposition  was  made  to  adjourn 
the  debate,  and  that  adjournment  was  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  seven;  but  on  a 
subsequent  and  no  dutant  day  a  reduction 
of  3f .  was  proposed,  and,  so  far  from  the 
Government  being  in  a  minority,  there 
were  two  divisions,  in  one  of  which  there 
was  a  majority  of  sixteen,  and  in  the 
other  a  majority  of  twenty.  The  noble 
Lord  had  mistaken  the  point  on  whidi 
the  debate  arose.  The  United  States  had 
completed  a  canal  to  Lake  Erie,  by  means 
of  which  the  produce  of  Western  Canada 
could  be  taken  to  New  York,  and  Canada 
be  supplied  by  articles  from  thence  by  that 
canal;  this  measure  had  been  favoured  by 
the  United  States  Government.  The  parties 
who  were  debating  the  question  in  Canada 
said  they  had  spent  1,500,0001.  in  com- 
pleting the  water  communication  by  means 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  canals  at- 
tached to  it,  and  if  the  American  Govern- 
ment conveyed  that  produce  to  New 
York,  the  coAals  would  bo  useless;  they 
must,  therefore,  exert  themselves  to  bring 
the  trade  down  their  own  canals.  That 
was  the  object  to  which  the  attention  of 
the  House  of  Assembly  was  directed. 
There  could  be  no   doubt  that  Canada 


had  doited  a  great  and  permaaent  advan* 
tage  from  her  connexion  widi  this  oonntry. 
Her  trade  had  been  extended— her  capital 
increased — her  improvement  pvemoted — 
and  if  the  sense  of  the  province  eenld  be 
taken,  man  by  man,  aa  to  the  improvement 
of  her  situation  by  a  connexion  with  the 
United  Stotes,  he  believed  die  party  in 
favour  of  such  a  oonnexion  would  be  small 
indeed.  The  great  principle  laid  down  by 
the  noble  Lord  was  this,  that  where  a  fo- 
reign countiy  imposes  a  duty  on  oar  eem- 
nn^ties,  we  are  bound  to  impose  a  similar 
duty  on  the  commodities  of  that  c  nntrj  : 
he  recommended  a  perpetnal  war  of  taivfla 
between  countries.  To  a  coarse  of  tiiis  kind 
he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Bxcheqner)  enter- 
tsined  the  most  decided  objection.  It  waa 
the  duty  of  every  nation  to  do  all  in  her 
power  to  promote  the  continaanee  of  peace, 
and  the  Uessings  which  peace  bestowed* 
By  hostiie  taritib,  a  state  of  complaint, 
dissatisfiution,  and  jealoosy,  was  beffotten; 
which,  however  dexterously  it  might  be 
softened  for  a  tone,  must,  in  the  end,  give 
rise  to  animosity  and  a  dissipation-  of  the 
ties  of  amity  and  friendship.  History 
showed  that  some  of  the  most  disastrcma 
wars  had  arisen  upon  oommerctal  subjects 
— the  imposition  of  duties,  and  the  contests 
for  monopoly — soeh  as  the  noble  Lord 
recommended.  In  sooh  a  eourse  he  eould 
not  acquiesce;  he  protested  against  the 
doctrines  the  noble  Lord  had  laid  down ; 
and  so  far  from  sharing  in  the  apprehensions 
he  had  expressed  regaiding  the  present  Bill, 
he  recommended  it  to  the  House  as  a  mea- 
sure calculated  not  only  to  prodooe  the  best 
financial  results,  but  to  promote  amity  and 
friendship  with  the  nations  with  whidi  our 
trade  was  carried  on. 

Mb.  BANKES  complained  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  misrraresented  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Lyim,  into  whose  mouth 
he  first  put  a  speech  which  that  noble  Lord 
had  never  delivered,  and  then  addressed 
himself  to  the  task  of  replying  to  it.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  appear  to  have 
misconceived  and  misunderstood  eveiy  pro- 
position the  noUe  Lord  had  submiUed. 
But  the  protectionist  Pitfty,  sitting  where 
they  were,  were  placed  in  an  unfortunate 
posiUon  for  opposition,  for  ihey  could  reach 
out  one  ear  of  Ae  Minister,  and,  as  had 
been  facetiously  remarked,  that  ear  was 
stuffed  with  cotton.  The  noble  Lord  had 
never,  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
seemed  to  suppose,  made  any  such  propo- 
sition as  that  all  excise  duties  shouki  be 
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aboliBlied,  tnd  that  the  xerealie  thofuld  be 
derived  from  tkeeoatoms  alone.  He  had 
objeeted  to  the  mode  in  which  ^e  ciiBtoms 
were  sooght  to  be  treated  by  this  Biil; 
and  he  had  called  upon  the  Goyenunent, 
before  they  prooeedad  to  show  faronr  to 
oouitries  which  maintained  hoet^  tarifiii, 
to  consider  whether  a  better  mode  of  light- 
ening the  buidens  <m  ^is  eountrj,  and  of 
supplying  tibe  neeessary  wants  of  our  people 
at  a  eheap  rate,  might  not  be  obtained  by 
lowering  some  of  the  excise  duties.  The 
better  and  wiser  course  surely  would  be  to 
keep  iip  some  customs  duties,  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  commercial  dealing,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  and  in  order  that  when  we  came  to 
negotiate  on  mercantile  matters  with  otiier 
nations  we  might  have  something  in  our 
hands  wherewith  to  barter  and  make  an 
interchange.  This  doctrine  had  been  ad- 
vocated by  Mr.  Huskisson.  Tho  noble 
Lord  had  urged  it  upon  ihe  consideration 
of  the  Ministera;  bttt  the  OhanceUor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  not  considered  it  worth  his 
wlule  to  devote  one  thought  or  one  obser- 
vation to  it.  The  right  hon.  Oentlmnan 
had  also  treated  hops  very  cavaiiefly.  He 
had  in  general  terms  denied  the  statemwit 
of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn ; 
but  he  had  not  dislodged  him  from  his 
position,  nor  adduced  a  single  reason  for 
disputing  the  benefit  which  was  sure  to 
result  to  ail  dasses  from  the  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  hops.  He  (Mr.  Bankes)  op- 
posed  the  reception  of  the  report  on  this 
Bill,  because  ha  felt  convinced  that  the 
alterations  and  modifications  which  the 
measure  proposed,  would  prove  injurious  in 
a  very  fatal  degree  to  the  interests  of  the 
operative  classes  in  this  country.  He  had 
received  authentic  intelligence  from  Man- 
cheater,  which  went  to  show  that  the  re- 
ductions of  duty  which  had  been  already 
adopted  under  the  resolutions  of  that  House, 
had  tended  to  the  disadvantage  and  injury 
of  the  working  man.  A  reduction  of  two- 
pence or  threepence  a  gross  had  been 
made  in  silk  hatbands,  and  it  had  already 
led  to  a  reduction  of  2«.  a  week,  or  there- 
abouts, in  the  wages  of  the  operative. 
Again,  in  the  article  of  that  description  of 
silk  used  in  parasols,  a  reduction  of  a  half- 
penny a  yard  had  taken  place,  which  had 
caused  a  diminution  in  the  wages  of  the 
operative  of  2^d,  a  day — that  was  to  say, 
15d,  a  week,  or  60«.  per  annum.  These 
were  but  small  matters  to  be  sure,  but 
^ey  showed  what  the  general  effect  of  the 
measure  would  be.  With  respect  to  Ca- 
nada and  the  disfavour  with  which  the 


Canadianii  viewed  these  proceedings  of  the 
Ministers,  he  must  say  he  had  heard 
niching  on  the  subject  to  contradict  or 
disprove  the  statements  made  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn.  Ko  demon- 
stration whatever  of  approval  of  the 
Ministers'  policy  had  been  made  by  the 
Assembly  c^  Canada.  The  fact  was  that 
a  solemn  silence  appeared  to  reign  through 
that  Asaemby,  whose  members,  he  verily 
believed,  were  full  of  amazement  and  dis- 
content at  the  measures  proposed  to  be 
adopted  in  the  mother  country.  Reference 
had  been  made  in  the  course  of  thai  debate 
to  Ihe  price  of  potatoes  in  England.  He 
had  always  inclined  to  the  belief  that  much 
unwarrantable  idarm  had  existed  on  this 
subject;  and  he  had  made  inquiries,  the 
result  of  which  justified  this  impression. 
He  had  recently  received  a  letter  from 
a  respectable  party  in  Nottingham,  who 
stated  that,  allured  by  die  r^resentations 
of  coming  scarcity  in  this  artiele  of  provi- 
sion which  had  been  made  in  that  Hou^e, 
especially  by  Ministers,  he  had  been  in- 
duced to  purchase  450  sacks,  which  he 
supposed  would  prove  a  very  profitable 
speculatiim ;  but  this  anticipation  had  been 
completely  fhistrated ;  and  he  found  that 
so  fru*  from  b^ng  a  gainer,  he  would  be  a 
loser  by  the  transaction  to  the  amount  of 
402.,  for  he  found  it  impossible  to  get  more 
than  4d.  a  stone  for  the  best  kidney  pota- 
toes. This  did  not  look  very  like  scarcity. 
Statements  received  from  Ireland  showed 
that  in  very  many  districts  of  that  country 
the  price  was  not  unreasonably  high,  and 
that  there  was  then  even  an  inclination  to 
faU.  It  appeared  to  be  the  unhappy  des- 
tiny of  the  Ministers  ''to  see  the  right, 
and  yet  pursue  the  wrong."  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Home  Secretary  had 
declared  his  conviction  that  the  quantity 
of  com  which  had  accumulated  in  bond  in 
January  last  might  have  been  then  liberated 
with  great  benefit  to  the  consumer,  and 
without  injury  to  the  producer.  Why, 
then,  had  it  not  been  liberated?  The 
Ministry  had  the  power  to  do  so  in  their 
own  hands.  They  thought,  too,  that  it 
would  have  been  proper  to  liave  called 
Parliament  together  in  November  last;  but 
they  had  neglected  to  do  so.  They  had  a 
strong  conviction  that  it  would  have  been 
a  wise  proceeding  to  have  opened  the  ports ; 
but  this  too  they  had  ne^ected  to  do. 
And  yet  they  were  in  a  position  to  have 
done  all  these  things,  for  it  appeared  tliat 
the  protectionist  party  would  have  been 
unable  to  control  themi  however  desirous 
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thej  maglit  be  of  doiiig  80.  Lei  not  that 
pttiij,  therefore,  be  bhuned  if  evil  afoee, 
aa  it  would  unqoestionablj  wise,  from  the 
Buddoi  influx  of  an  enonnoas  inondatioD  of 
graio.  The  h<m.  Member  eondnded  bj 
expressing  bis  detennination  to  oppose  in 
all  their  stages  the  measures  of  the  €ro- 
Temment,  which  be  said  were  viewed  with 
dislike  and  distrost  out  of  doors.  The 
Minutry  might  rest  assured  that  there  was 
througfaont  the  country,  eren  in  the  manu- 
fMstnring  and  commercial  classes,  distaste 
for  the  measures  of  the  Gorerament,  and  a 
doubt  as  to  their  policj. 

Mb.  ha  WES  was  not  prepared  on  that 
occasion  to  follow  the  him.; Member  who 
had  just  spoken  into  a  new  discussion  on 
the  Com  Bill;  neither  was  he  prepared  to 
go  into  the  question  as  to  whether  thej 
ought  to  repeal  the  excise  duties,  and  im- 
pose other  duties  in  lieu  of  them;  but  he 
did  wish  to  call  the  attentiim  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  L jnn  to  one  circum- 
stance.  In  answer  to  the  hon.  Member 
who  had  just  spoken,  he  would  ask  if  there 
were  such  adistaste  of  this  measure  through- 
out the  country  as  the  hon.  Member  assert- 
ed there  was,  how  did  it  hi^pen  that,  af- 
fecting as  the  measure  did  (he  meant  the 
Customs  duties  measure  then  before  them) 
80  materially  the  commercial  and  manufise- 
inring  interests  of  the  country,  no  one  con- 
nected with  the  commercial  or  manufactur- 
ing  interests  had  risen  to  support  the  viewi 
of  the  noble  Lord?  He  infemd  from  that 
circumstance,  that  the  mercantile  interest 
did  not  regard  the  measure  with  distaste; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  beUered  it 
calculated  to  promote  the  general  trade  and 
the  general  interest  of  the  country.  He 
might  add,  that  so  far  as  his  own  experi- 
ence went,  the  measure  was  highly  accept- 
able to  the  country,  and  that  the  only  tbmg 
unacceptable  about  it  was  the  delay  which 
it  had  encountered  in  that  House.  The 
eril  effects  of  that  delay  could  not  be  orer- 
rated.  It  was  all  Tory  well  to  say,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  Treasury  Order  the  ar- 
ticles included  in  the  Bill  were  practically 
free  of  duty;  but  when  it  was  remembered 
that  the  parties  who  gare  the  bond  required 
by  the  Treasury  were  still  responsible  for 
the  duties,  and  when  the  House  considered 
the  number  of  transactions  that  were  daily 
taking  place  in  reference  to  those  articles, 
he  thought  it  would  appreciate  the  uneasi- 
ness these  parties  felt  when  they  beliered 
that  it  was  just  possible  the  measure  might 
not  pass.  Mr.  ritt  had  been  claimed  by 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn  as  a 


friend  to  proteetMm;  but  he  ^ 
a  dreomstanee  which  would  show  ^eHoose 
whether  Mr.  Pitt's  pofiey  were  leaOy  in  fa- 
Tonr  of  protection  or  of  free  trade.  Soqa 
after  the  American  war  of  iwdfydcaee 
Mr.  Pitt  introduced  a  Bill  into  that  Hove 
to  put  the  trsde  of  Amorica  on  the  fiwlnig 
of  the  coasting  trsde  of  this  eoontiy.  The 
Bin,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  was  oppoaed  by 
the  libersl  party  of  tiiat  day,  and  hwl;  b«t, 
had  it  passed,  we  shoiddlong  ago  bate  had 
that  sUte  of  free  ttade  and  free  mtcr- 
course  with  Ameriea  which  we  were  only 
now  struggling  to  obtain.  Mr.  Pitt's  as- 
diori^,  then,  so  far  as  it  was  worth  any- 
thing,  was  decidedly  in  friToor  of  free 
trade.  In  conclusion,  he  begged  to  im- 
press upon  the  House  the  importanee  of 
allowing  this  measure  to  pasa  aa  r^idly 
as  possible. 

Mr.  BORTHWICK  said,  the  hon. 
Member  obsenred  that  the 
and  commercial  interests  were  not 
sented  by  any  opposition  in  the  House  to 
the  proposed  measures.  Need  he  reound 
the  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  that  the  plaee 
idiidi  the  nohle  Lord  (Lord  6.  Bentinek) 
near  him  represented  was  a  dmnsereial 
town.  The  noble  Lord  did  not  rsprescnt  an 
agricultural  constituency.  But  he  would 
renture  to  say,  that  the  Parliamentary 
history  of  this  eountry  had  shown  in 
neither  House  of  the  Legiskturo  an  hon. 
Member  who  had  prered  himself  so  wottky 
the  gratitude  and  respect  of  the  labooraig 
classes  of  his  follow  countrymen — a  grati- 
tude and  respect  iHiich  were  fntAj  recog- 
nised, as  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Lynn.  And  whether  the  noble  Lord  pressed 
his  MoUon  to  a  dirision  or  not»  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  principles  upon  which  it 
was  framed  were  broad,  comprdiensiTe,  in- 
telligible, and  just.  He  contended  tint 
the  principles  upon  which  the  present  Bill 
was  framed,  of  buying  in  the  die^iest  and 
selling  in  the  dearest  market,  howererthey 
were  applicable  to  prirate  indiriduals,  were 
not  at  lul  applicable  so  for  as  nations  were 
concerned,  in  which  a  great  Tariety  of  im- 
portant interests  were  to  be  consulted,  it 
was  the  duty  of  every  nation  to  protect  its 
own  productions  and  industry  from  foreign 
competition;  and  he  maintained  that  to 
compel  the  highly-taxed  agricuhmist  of 
this  country  to  enter  into  an  unfrur  compe- 
tition with  the  cheap  labour  of  other  coun- 
tries, was  an  mjustice  which  eould  not  be 
defended.  It  was  to  rehere  his  country- 
men from  this  grierous  wrong  that  the 
noUe  Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn  was  di- 
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rooting  hifl  efforts.  Whetber  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn  divided  the 
House  or  not,  the  hibouring  mdustry  of 
this  country  would  be  his  debtor  to  a  very 
large  extent  for  the  stand  which  he  had 
made  in  their  behalf. 

Mr.  PLUMPTRE,  adverting  to  the 
charge  which  had  been  made  against  the 
protectionist  party,  of  having  delayed  the 
measures  of  the  Government,  said  that 
they  were  called  upon  to  break  down  a  sys- 
tem under  which  this  country  had  long 
flourished;  and  if,  therefore,  instead  of  a 
few  weeks.  Parliament  had  been  for  the 
whole  Session — ^nay,  for  the  whole  seven 
years  of  its  duration,  employed  in  dis- 
cussing the  measure,  he  would  have  been 
ready  to  pronounce  the  consumption  of 
their  time  perfectly  justifiable.  The  ques- 
tion was,  whether  they  would  sanction  a 
system  by  which  the  commerce  of  this 
country  would  be  ruined  ?  One  of  his  chief 
motives  for  addressing  the  House  was  in 
order  to  correct  a  misrepresentation  con- 
nected with  the  produce  of  the  county 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  represent. 
The  Chancellor  of  th^  Exchequer,  alludifag 
to  the  subject  of  hops,  said  that  the 
home  producer  would  be  placed  by  the 
Bill  in  a  more  favourable  position  than 
the  foreign  grower.  He  had  had  an  op- 
portunity of  looking  into  the  subject,  par- 
ticularly as  connected  with  tithes.  He  found 
that  in  one  parish  the  ordinary  charge  in 
lien  of  tithes  was  15a.  per  acre,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary charge  12«. — ^making  together 
27f .  per  acre.  He  found  also  that  in  a 
neighbouring  parish  the  ordinary  charge 
was  14«.  6d.,  and  the  extraordinary  I2s. 
He  had  also  received,  in  answer  to  a  letter 
addressed  by  him  to  one  of  the  largest 
growers  of  hops,  near  Canterbury,  a  reply 
stating  that  for  the  best  soils  the  ordinary 
charge  was  12s.,  and  the  extraordinary 
charge  14«.  per  acre;  and  in  the  inferior 
soils  the  ordinary  charge  9s.  or  IQs.,  and 
the  extraordinary  charge  from  10s.  to  12s. 
The  tithes  were  equivalent  to  a  charge  of 
6s.  per  cwt.  on  hops,  which,  with  other 
charges,  amounted  to  nearly  20s.  of  cer- 
tain payments,  exclusive  of  poor  rates  and 
other  local  and  indirect  taxes,  to  none  of 
which  the  foreigner  was  subject,  but  which 
the  farmer  must  pay  whether  he  sold  his 
hops  or  not.  The  foreigner  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  import  hops  without  paying 
a  sum  equal  to  these  charges.  The 
writer,  moreover,  stated  his  conviction 
that  the  effect  of  this  measure  would 
be  to  throw  out  of  plant  the  culture  of 


many  acres  in  East  Kent,  the  best  part 
of  the  county  for  hop  growing. 

Dr.  BOWRING  said,  it  had  been  to  him 
a  souree  of  the  greatest  gratification  that 
the  failure  of  the  many  attempts  which  had 
been  made  to  coerce  foreign  Governments 
by  a  system  of  restrictions,  menaces,  and 
reprisals,  had  been  succeeded  by  a  wiser 
policy — that  of  conciliation  and  free  trade. 
It  was  far  better  to  welcome  foreigners  to 
our  ports  by  inviting  imports,  than  to  alie- 
nate and  repel  them  by  hostile  tariffs. 
The  policy  of  peace  was  sure  in  the  long 
run  to  be  successful — and  to  be  perma- 
nently and  advantageously  triumphant. 
The  sagacious  and  amicable  legislation  of 
the  present  Government  had  already  made 
its  way  to  the  friendly  co-operation  of  many 
countries,  and  it  would  ere  long  influence 
all.  If  we  welcomed  imports  we  should 
force  exports — ^if  we  bought  from  foreigners 
they  would  be  compelled  to  buy  of  us.  We 
should  create  advocates  and  allies  in  the 
countries  where  now  we  had  only  opponents 
and  rivals.  We  should  teach  lessons  that 
would  everywhere  be  learned.  Our  re- 
forms woidd  reform  the  world.  It  was 
gratifying  to  look  round  and  watch  the 
effect — the  already  visible  effect  of  the 
measures  of  the  Ministry.  They  had  found 
a  response  more  or  less  audible  in  every 
part  of  the  civilized  world.  That  selfish 
policy  which  had  been  supposed  to  be  the 
groundwork  of  the  whole  of  our  commer- 
cial system,  was  felt  to  be  no  longer  recon- 
cileable  with  the  well-being — with  the 
prosperity — ^with  the  augmented  wealth  of 
other  nations.  He  had  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  receiving  from  every  quarter  of  the 
compass  testimonials  to  the  popularity  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet.  It  was  at  last 
seen  that  we  were  giving  practical  assent 
to  the  lessons  of  politick  economy,  which 
we  had  been  accused  of  being  willing  to 
teach  others,  but  which  we  neglected  or 
refused  to  apply  to  ourselves.  He  would 
ask  leave  to  read  to  the  House  a  passage 
from  an  interesting  and  eloquent  letter  he 
had  that  day  received  from  Elihu  Burritt, 
than  whom  no  man  had  been  more  instru- 
mental in  encouraging  and  strengthening 
the  pacific  spirit — the  cultivation  of  friendly 
relations  between  his  country  and  ours : — 

"  When  (he  says)  fi-ee  trade  shall  be  ushered  in 
to  sweep  from  the  &ce  of  the  earth  the  mountain- 
ous ranges  of  prejudice  and  nationality,  which 
have  made  enemies  of  nations,  there  will  be  no 
questions  of  disputed  territories  to  embitter  them, 
no  narrow-minded  policy  to  feed  international 
jealousy,  or  dam  the  currents  of  fraternal  and 
commercial   intercourse.     The  smallest   nation 
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naj  thM  M7— the  vbole 
where  we  maybnj,  lell,  and  tnde  in  the 
of  good-will,  without  any  to  mokat  or  make  as 
^hud.  If  hj  free  trade,  England  should  lose 
Oregon,  and  eren  Canada,  riw  would  gain  in  the 
United  States  what  woaU  he  worth  to  her  a  doaea 
of  either  of  those  eonntries.  For  one,  I  regard 
free  trade  as  the  commereial  harbinger  of  the  mil- 
lenninm  which  shall  beat  all  swords  into  plough- 
shares, and  spears  into  pruning  hooks.  Eren  in 
aatieipatioo*of  the  partial  triumph  of  this  gospel 
eeonony,  in  the  epoBing  of  your  porU  to  eon,  and 
other  productions  of  our  great  West,  the  warlike 
people  of  that  region  are  eren  now  fulfilling  that 
blessed  prophecy  in  a  degree — they  are  broking 
their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  driving  those 
p&onghsharee  deep  into  their  Eden  soil,  iaMpind 
with  the  hope  of  freding  the  British.  I  devoutly 
hope  that  the  coming  seed  time,  in  that  vast  re- 
gion of  unequalled  Ability,  will  be  a  better  seed 
time  of  feelings  towards  Great  Britain.  I  cannot  find 
words  to  express  my  sense  of  the  importanee  to 
humanity  at  laige,  of  annexing  tha4  rich  vntfetae 
of  Und  to  your  crowded  shorn,  by  <^ning  your 
ports  to  its  produce.  The  moral  influence  of  such 
a  measure  on  the  labouring  people  of  both  conn- 
tries  cannot  be  meted  out  in  wordi :  there  are 
thousands  and  thousands  in  that  regiOB  of  our 
eountry,  living  in  the  rudest  state  of  civiliaatioD 
with  r^ard  to  every  article  of  furniture,  dress, 
and  the  other  comforts  and  elegancies  known  to  a 
cnltivated  society,  while  at  tl^  same  time  they 
are  surrounded  with  breastworks  of  golden  eom 
and  wheat.  On  the  other  hand,  are  then  boC 
thousands  and  thousands  of  iU-frd  labourers  in 
your  eountry,  pining  amid  &bric8  that  would  adorn 
princes — articles  of  clothing  and  comfort,  which, 
if  exchanged  for  food,  would  fill  our  great  West 
with  the  paradise  of  eomfiirtahle  homes,  trans- 
formed from  the  flooriess  log  cabins  of  Western 
wheat-growers.  What  an  cflbct  it  would  have  on 
the  morals  of  your  manu&cturing  population,  if 
the  fountains  of  American  food  should  bo  broken 
up  to  feed  them  from  our  granaries !" 

The  noble  Lord  (Lord  6.  Bentinck)  bad 
rqtresented  the  project  of  free-trade  prin- 
ciples aa  likolj  to  alienate  the  Canadian 
provinces.  But  they  knew  their  interests 
far  better,  and  began  to  feel  that  emanci- 
pation from  all  commercial  fetters  was  cal- 
ctdated  far  more  to  serre  them  than  an  j  re- 
striction npon  their  trade.  H ad  he  read  the 
proceedin/i^s  of  the  public  meeting  at  Mon- 
treal, held  so  latolj  as  the  9th  of  last 
month?  Many  resolutions  were  rebemently 
debated — some  were  rejected;  but  what 
was  the  resolution  passed  by  an  orer- 
whelming  majority?     It  was  this : — 

"  Moved  by  Mr.  Glass,  seconded  by  Mr.  ITolton 
— That,  in  order  to  render  the  application  of  fk^ee- 
trade  prinoiples  thoroughly  eflbotual,  it  ti  neees- 
sary  to  embrace  them  in  aU  their  comprehensive- 
nous  in  this  Colony ;  that  protection  and  r<*gulation 
in  every  form  should  be  ri'pudiated,  and  tlu*  com- 
mcrre  of  the  Colony  approximated  as  nearly  to 
perfect  fK*edom  as  the  exigencies  of  the  public 
revenue  will  permit." 

Could  the  friends  of  free  trade  desire  a 
•inwger  leaiimony  ?     Could  the  prineiplea 


of  free  trade  be  More  ckariy  Ud  down  eod 
reeogniaed  ?  No!  And  we  were  wfllii^, 
while  we  claimed  far  oimelTea  tlie  rigkt  to 
bay  in  Ae  eheapeit,  and  to  aell  in  the 
deaieat  maihet,  to  aDow  the  aeme  privi- 
lege to  oar  fellow  coatttrymen,  whmier 
they  were  pbeed.  Reeogniaing  no  monopo- 
lies— repodiating  all  difewtial  dntiea  we 
wiahed  not  to  impoae  aonopolka  on  othcffB* 
or  to  leqnire  prefeieneea  for  ooTMlTeB  or 
oar  Cokmiea.  We  ennet  no  leauitatiena. 
We  denuuded  freedoni*  abs^Jnte  freedom, 
for  laboor  and  capital.  The  good  work 
waa  everywhere  progreaaing.  Franee,  ao 
kMigthe  model  of  all  that  ia  narrow  and 
restrictiTe — ^Franee,  that  had  carried  the 
doctrines  of  adf-dependence,  and  abhor- 
rence of  free-trade  prineiplea,  to  the  ex- 
treme—was already  heginning  to  fed  the 
abaoidity  of  her  legialatian,  «nd  to  agitate 
for  its  change.  The  Vine-groweni'  Com* 
mittee  of  the  aoath  were  again  in  a  alale 
of  aotiTe  exttiion.  Faiia  was  erealing  n 
Leagne  for  the  emancipatian  of  eommeroe, 
whoae  inflaence  waa  already  making  ita  way 
to  the  Chambers.  The  Tarif  which  we 
were  now  discasaing  answered*  and  an- 
swered most  emphatically,  those  who  told 
OS  that  before  administcfing  to  othora,  we 
should  heal  oor  own  diseases.  That  is  onr 
immediate  nussion — that  ia  oor  present  oe- 
eopation.  We  are  giring  the  beat  eridenee 
of  the  sincerity  of  oor  parposes.  We  leave 
the  reform  of  the  faults  €i  other  natiena, 
not  to  our  repreaentataves,  not  to  oar  nego- 
tiations, but  to  a  sense  of  the  interests  of 
those  iriiom  hostile  tariffs  were  intended  to 
delude  and  to  pillage.  The  dduded  and 
the  pillaged  consumer  will  awake,  ere  long, 
to  recognize  how  much  he  has  been  be- 
trayed ;  and  there  is  no  eountry  where  the 
awakening  wfll  be  more  complete  than  in 
France.  In  Gennany  the  reaction  has  al- 
ready b^pm.  The  legislation  open  which 
we  were  entering  has  already  enabled 
Prussia  to  resist  the  demanda  for  increased 
duties  upon  British  manulacturea,  which 
has  come  frtHn  the  Southern  Statea  of  the 
Zollverein.  The  doctrines  of  Ldst— one  of 
the  most  mischievous  and  untrustworthy  of 
men — are  beginning  to  be  exploded,  though 
an  immense  cirenlation  had  been  given  to 
them  by  the  manufacturers  of  Germany. 
Under  the  names  of  patriotism  and  nation- 
ality, the  German  pec^le  have  been  coxened 
into  a  system  which,  after  all,  is  bat  *  rob- 
bery on  a  large  scale,  disguised  nnder  &lse 
names.  No  doubt  the  eariier  adoption  of 
free-trade  principles  would  have  prevented 
mudi  of  the  absurd  and  hoatib  legislatiea 
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of  the  Zollyerein.  If  the  act  done  cannot 
be  repaired,  at  all  etents  its  progress  will  be 
arrested  now.  Italy  is  also  moying  in  the 
right  direction ;  the  Idngdom  of  the  Two 
SicilieSt  after  haying  been  long  the  victim 
of  the  protectire  system,  to  nse  the  words 
of  a  high  authority  whose  report  he  (Dr. 
Bowring)  was  now  readmg,  is  already 
entering  upon  commercial  treaties  with 
France,  Bngiand,  Austria,  Sardinia,  and 
other  States,  and,  encouraged  by  the  re- 
sults of  liberal  legislation,  is  moving  boldly 
forward  in  that  direction.  The  Papal  Go* 
vemment,  which  has  pushed  protection  and 
prohibition  to  their  very  extremes,  has  at 
last  acknowledged  that  these  are  "  econo- 
mical heresies,"  under  whose  influence  its 
commerce  has  perished;  its  manufactures 
have  not  prospered,  and  the  steps  it  has 
taken  in  the  way  of  liberal  commercial 
legisUtion  have  weady  been  rewarded  by 
an  increase  of  revenue,  and  an  obvious 
augmentation  of  the  public  prosperity. 
The  Sardinian  Government  is  also  making 
progress.  It  cherished  with  pertinacity 
the  protective  system ;  but  that  system 
failed.  Modifications  have  been  introduced, 
and  one  has  been  the  parent  of  another. 
Every  tendency  towards  commercial  liberty 
has  been  frui^ul  of  good — has  strength* 
ened  the  desire  for  more  facilities  to  trade 
— ^for  a  wider  field  of  intercourse-— and,  to 
use  the  words  of  an  Italian  writer  in  an 
essay  which  has  just  appeared  at  Turin— 

"  The  time  is  now  matured  for  important  com- 
merciml  ohangee;  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  succeed. 
The  flrai  nation  in  the  worid  must  act  upon  all 
others ;  and  her  policy,  which  is  already  bringing 
the  Tarious  Italian  GoremmentB  into  co-operation, 
will,  through  the  numerous  channels  of  her  poli- 
tical and  social  influences — by  successful  modifica- 
tions of  hostile  tarifli»— create  a  general  tendency 
towards,  and  prepare  a  not  distant  triumph  for, 
the  universal  emancipation  of  the  world." 

Even  in  Spain  a  ray  of  hope  is  visible.  The 
Report  of  our  Import  Duties'  Committee 
has  been  translated  into  Spanish.  The 
proceedings  of  the  League  have  there  at- 
tracted much  attention.  The  newspapers 
are  beginning  to  enlighten  the  Spanish 
mind  on  these  important  questions.  In  a 
word,  whichever  way  we  look,  the  signs 
of  the  times  are  encouragmg.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  B.  Peel)  has  found  much 
to  invite  him  forward ;  and  while  so  pro- 
ceeding forward,  to  remove  every  impedi- 
ment, every  difiiculty  in  the  way  of  the 
freest  intercourse,  he  will  be  hailed,  in  the 
proportion  to  his  merits,  as  the  benefactor 
of  his  country  and  of  mankind. 
CoLOinsL  SIBTHORP  thought  that  the 


House  was  fully  entitled  to  the  f orrign  ezpe^ 
rience  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  who 
had  just  sat  down,  seeing  that  he  had  been 
paid  13,500^  for  his  serrices  on  various 
roving  commissions.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  called  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  most  popular  man  in  Europe:  the  Lord 
deliver  him  from  such  popularity!  Perhi^s 
if  the  right  hon.  Baronet  would  again  avail 
himself  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member's 
services,  the  latter  would  consider  him  the 
most  popular  man  in  England.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman's  language  was,  ^*  Qive 
us  the  friendship  of  France,  Tuscany,  Spain, 
and  Italy,  and  we  should  care  noting 
about  our  own  people."  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  was  so  enamoured  with 
the  conduct  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  that 
he  had  better  at  once  come  over  to  the 
Ministerial  side  of  the  House.  Whatever 
might  be  the  immediate  result  of  the  Go- 
vernment measure  in  the  end,  he  was  sure 
in  the  end  the  truth  would  prevail,  and  the 
country  would  know  who  were  their  friends. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  would  have  cause, 
ere  long,  to  repent  of  the  course  he  had 
adopted.  All  he  would  say  was,  that  if  he 
wanted  to  find  an  instance  of  apostacy, 
hypocrisy,  and  perfidy,  he  would  point  out 
the  right  hon.  Baronet.  He  sho«dd,  from 
a  sense  of  duty,  support  the  Amendment 
of  the  noble  Lord. 

Mr.  HENLEY  censured  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  in  repealing  taxes  in  de- 
fer^ice  to  agitation.  It  was  only  those 
who  made  a  noise  about  a  tax  who  got  it 
repealed.  Turnpike-gates  were  not  sup- 
pressed in  Wales  till  Rebecca  came  ;  the 
gentlemen  of  the  League  had  kicked  up 
a  row,  and  had  got  their  object.  The  ag- 
riculturists wished  for  the  repeal  of  the 
malt  tax  ;  but  they  repressed  agitation  in- 
stead of  encouraging  it,  and,  consequently, 
got  no  relief.  This  was  not  treating  the 
agriculturists  quite  fairly.  He  would  not 
enter  into  the  great  question  whether  cus- 
toms or  excise  duties  ought  to  be  taken 
off ;  but  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer said  that  they  ought  to  be  taken 
off  equally,  he  begged  to  say  that  was  not 
the  course  pursued ;  a  much  larger  amount 
of  customs  than  excise  duties  had  always 
been  removed :  if  excise  duties  were  taken 
off  they  must  do  away  with  a  great  deal  of 
patronage ;  but  by  repealing  customs  du- 
ties they  were  always  told  that  not  a  single 
custom-house  officer  less  would  be  required, 
and  that  was  the  reason  why  the  latter  du- 
ties were  taken  off,  and  not  the  former. 
To  all  Governments  it  was  as  natural  as 
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eating  their  breakfast  to  keep  up  patronage 
— ^it  was  a  part  of  the  system  and  mystery 
of  Government.  He  did  not  impute  it  in 
particular  to  the  present  Government ;  it 
was  common  to  all  Governments.  There 
was  another  matter  at  which  he  could  not 
help  looking  ¥rith  apprehension.  At  pre- 
sent the  taxation  of  this  country  was 
spread  over  a  vast  surface :  they  had 
learnt  by  experience  that  indirect  taxation 
had  run  its  limits,  and  they  had  had 
some  experience  also  that  dirq^t  taxation 
was  in  nearly  the  same  state;  the  property 
tax  was  not  now  nearly  so  productive  as  at 
first;  but  it  was  evidently  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  reduce  the  revenue  to 
as  few  heads  as  possible,  and  he  did  not 
deny  that  some  expense  of  collection  might 
thereby  be  saved ;  but  he  recollected  the 
agitation  against  the  income  tax,  then  pro- 
ducing 1,000,0002.  The  Minister  said 
that  he  could  not  do  without  it ;  but  the 
people  would  not  pay  it,  and  the  Minister 
did  without  it.  Now,  when  the  mass  of 
the  revenue  was  collected  from  a  few  heads 
of  taxation  only,  they  might  have  a  run 
against  one  of  those  heads,  and  some  fine 
morning  suddenly  find  themselves  short 
of  the  money  to  pay  the  national  creditors. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Doctor  (Bowiing) 
had  said  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  was  the  most 
popular  man  in  Europe ;  it  was  possible 
that  his  present  measures  tended  to  make 
him  so,  as  they  were  more  calculated  to 
benefit  foreigners  than  Englishmen ;  but, 
for  his  own  part,  he  should  prefer  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  was  the  most  popular 
man  in  England. 

Mr.  HUDSON,  in  addressing  a  few 
words  on  the  subject  of  this  measure,  said, 
in  reference  to  the  silk  question,  that  the 
mere  consumption  of  a  greater  amount  of 
the  raw  material  was  not  the  proper  test  of 
the  state  of  those  employed  in  that  manu- 
facture; but  that  the  real  test  was,  whcthe* 
those  employed  were  better  paid  for  their 
labour.  He  contended  that  they  were 
worse  paid  than  previously.  Again,  in 
regard  to  what  the  Government  was  doing 
with  timber,  it  would  have  been  preferable 
to  have  reduced  the  excise  duty  on  bricks ; 
for,  in  the  one  case,  the  advantage  went 
into  the  pockets  of  the  foreigner,  whilst, 
in  the  latter  case,  the  benefit  would  be  on 
the  side  of  their  own  countrymen.  He  and 
his  Friends  around  him  objected  to  these 
measures  of  the  Government  because  they 
were  of  an  un-English  character.  They 
put,  ioo«  10,  and,  in  some  instances,  15 


per  cent  of  protection  on  mamrfactnres^ 
whilst  they  deprived  the  land  of  all  protec- 
tion by  their  Com  Law  Repeal  Bill — skt 
least,  within  a  very  short  period;  and, 
though  he  might  be  met  with  the  argument 
that  this  was  a  question  of  rovenue,  he 
could  not  see  why  the  revenue  argument 
should  not  be  equally  applied  to  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land  as  well  as  of  mannfac* 
tures.  With  these  views,  if  the  noble 
Lord  pressed  his  Amendment,  he  would 
divide  with  him  against  a  meaanro  which 
he  considered  was  unjust,  unwise,  impolitic, 
and  dangerous. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Amendment  read  a  second  time. 

Bin  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

VISCOUNT  HARDINGE'S  ANNXITY  BILL. 

House  in  Committee  on  Viscount  Har- 
dmge's  Annuity  Bill.     On  the  1st  Clause, 

Sib  a.  L.  HAY  moved  that  the  annuity 
to  Viscount  Hardinge  be  payable  to  him^ 
during  his  life,  irrespective  of  any  grant  by 
the  East  India  Company. 

Sia  R.  FEEL  trusted  that  on  such  a 
Bill  as  this  there  would  be  general  unani- 
mity exhibited.  The  Government  had 
proposed  that  an  annuity  of  3,000/.  should 
be  paid  to  Viscount  Hardinge;  the  East 
India  Company  voluntarily,  and  without 
any  communication  with  the  Government, 
had  determined  to  give  to  his  noble  Friend 
an  annuity  of  5,000/.  The  Government, 
acting  in  deference  to  the  principle  laid 
down  by  the  House  of  Commons,  proposed 
that  the  3,000/.  a  year  should  not  be  re- 
ceived  along  with  the  larger  grant. 

Mr.  HUME  conceived  that  the  principle 
on  which  the  House  acted  was  entirely 
erroneous.  He  had  no  objection  to  the 
House  bestowing  Peerages  for  life  on  de- 
serving persons;  but  he  did  not  see  why 
pensions  should  be  given  to  their  descend- 
ants to  support  those  titles.  Whj  should 
the  House,  having  once  granted  the  money, 
propose  to  stop  their  hands  because  the 
East  India  Company  came  forward  to  give 
a  grant  also  ? 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  it  was  a  strange 
measure  of  justice  that,  because  the  Eaal 
India  Company  did  one  thing,  the  House 
should  do  another.  Ho  thought,  instead 
of  granting  a  pension  for  a  limited  period 
to  Viscount  Hardinge,  that  a  sum  of  money 
hould  be  laid  out  for  the  purchase  of  land, 
which  would  cost  no  more  to  the  country; 
whilst  it  would  be  a  permanent  advanta^ 
to  the  noble  Lord  and  his  fiunily. 

Sir  A.  L.  HAY  said,  the  BiU  as  brought 
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into  the  House  contained  a  clause  declaring 
that  none  of  the  money  to  he  granted  to 
Viscount  Hardinge  should  he  allowed  to 
him,  heoause  the  East  India  Company  had 
acted  liherally  towards  him.  He  thought 
nothing  could  he  greater  than  the  merits 
of  that  distinguished  individual,  which  de- 
served every  reward  the  House  could  con- 
fer on  him. 

Mr.  HOGG  hegged  the  hon.  Gentleman 
not  to  suppose  that  he  individually,  or  the 
House  collectively,  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  grant  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. The  grant  was  complete  as  it  stood, 
and  required  no  sanction  from  the  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  only  necessary  to  have  the 
sanction  of  the  Crown,  of  the  First  Mi- 
nister of  the  Crovm,  or  of  that  Minister 
more  immediately  connected  with  India. 
The  clause  was  introduced  to  restrict  the 
operation  of  a  prohihitory  clause,  which 
enacted  that  the  Viscount  Hardinge  should 
not  receive  any  addition  to  his  salary  as 
Governor  General  of  India. 

Mb.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  should  cer- 
tainly oppose  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman.  He  would  make  no 
objection  to  the  Bill  before  the  House,  but 
he  should  offer  his  decided  opposition  to  the 
Amendment.  He  thought  such  Peerages 
ought  to  be  granted  for  life,  and  also  that 
the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  come  to  a 
decision  to  withhold  any  grants  to  future 
generations. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  agreed  fully  with 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  opposite.  Con- 
sidering the  services  of  the  noble  Lord,  the 
pension  was  a  very  small  one,  and  he  was 
sorry  to  see  the  mean  disposition  shown  by 
the  House  of  Commons  in  attempting  to  hold 
back.  The  hon.  Member  for  Coventry  and 
his  party  were  very  fond  of  preaching  eco- 
nomy, but  they  did  not  always  practise 
what  they  preached.  He  was  sorry  that 
the  pension  was  not  more,  and  he  was  sure 
no  Englishman  would  be  found  to  object 
to  it. 

Mr.  CURTEIS  said,  he  was  an  Eng- 
lishman who  would  vote  against  the  Amend- 
ment. When  they  knew  that  the  Prime 
Minister  was  connected  with  the  noble 
Lord  by  ties  of  the  closest  intimacy,  he 
could  not,  without  the  deepest  regret,  per- 
ceive an  attempt  made  in  the  House  of 
Conunons  to  urge  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
to  go  farther  than  he  thought  necessary. 
He  supposed  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer 
was  actuated  by  a  certain  esprit  de  corps 
in  bringing  forward  the  matter,  but  when 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasory,  who  was, 


besides,  the  intimate  private  ^end  of  the 
noble  Lord,  proposed  what  he  considered 
to  be  a  sufficient  grant,  he  thought  it  was 
an  outrageous  thing  to  endeavour  to  in- 
crease it. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  would  wish  the 
House  exactly  to  understand  the  way  in 
which  the  question  stood.  He  could  not 
take  credit  to  himself  at  all  for  having 
made  this  proposition  on  accoimt  of  the 
distress  of  the  country.  This  country  was 
undoubtedly  rich  enough  to  grant  any 
amount  of  pension  that  might  be  considered 
advisable ;  but,  looking  back  to  the  pre- 
cedents when  distinguished  general  officers 
had  performed  those  services  for  which 
Peerages  had  been  conferred,  he  found  that 
the  usual  rule  was  to  grant  a  pension  of 
2,000?.  a  year  with  the  Peerage.  When 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  made  a  Vis- 
count the  pension  attached  was,  he  thought, 
2,0002.  for  two  lives.  Again,  when  Lord 
Combermere  was  made  a  Viscount,  some 
objection  was  raised  to  giving  a  pension  at 
the  same  time,  as  it  was  alleged  that  his 
private  circumstances  were  such  as  did  not 
require  any  pecuniary  provision.  An  ex- 
planation was  afterwards  made  to  the  effect 
that  his  private  fortune  was  not  so  large  as 
had  been  supposed,  and  a  pension  of  2,0002. 
a  year  was  then  attached.  He  thought 
the  general  rule  was  to  attach  to  the  Peer- 
age a  pension  of  2,0002.  a  year.  In  some 
cases  this  pension  was  permanently  at- 
tached to  the  Peerage;  but  in  others,  and, 
he  believed,  the  greater  number  of  in- 
stances, the  pension  was  granted  for  three 
lives.  Under  these  circumstances.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  made  the  proposal 
to  attach  a  pension  of  3,0002.  a  year  to 
Lord  Hardinge 's  title,  to  continue  for  three 
lives  ;  and  a  pension  of  2,000^.  a  year,  for 
the  same  duration,  to  Lord  Gough.  Sub- 
sequently, however,  the  East  India  Com- 
pany signified  to  the  Crown  that  they 
wished  to  reward,  by  a  personal  grant,  the 
services  which  Lord  Gough  and  Lord 
Hardinge  had  performed.  The  consent  of 
the  Crown  was  necessary  for  the  validity 
of  that  Act ;  and  the  intervention  of  Par- 
liament was  also  necessary,  because,  by 
the  existing  law.  Lord  Hardinge  could  not 
receive  the  pension  of  5,0002.  a  year  tmtil 
he  resigned  his  office  of  Governor  General 
of  India.  The  East  India  Company  wished 
to  make  their  pension  take  effect  imme- 
diately, and,  therefore,  as  long  as  his  noble 
Friend  retained  the  office  of  Governor  Ge- 
neral of  India,  he  would  receive  his  pension 
and  draw  his  salaty  in  addition.     There* 
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r  to  tke  euMiail  of  the  Crows 
'  givcii  tt»  tke  prarision  of  5,0001.  hj 
ck«  Bast  !■&  Companj,  and  looking  also 
#0  vkat  odMr  cBstingiushed  men  recoiTed 
oa  sunDar  occasions,  it  did  appear  to  Idm 
tiiat  if  Ikej  should  proride  a  pension  of 
3«000l.  a  jear  conenrrently  with  his  salarj 
as  Goreraor  Genend  of  India,  and  the 
gram  of  the  India  Company,  it  would  be  a 
mneh  larger  remnneration  than  was  nsnal. 
On  ^e  retirement  of  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  however  distingmshed  lus  serrices 
might  be,  his  pension  nerer  exceeded 
2,(KK)I.  a  year;  and  eren  for  that  smn  it 
was  necessary  tiiat  his  cirenmstances  should 
require  the  grant.  From  all  these  con- 
siderations, he  did  think  that,  giring  credit 
to  the  East  India  Company,  which  was  a 
great  public  body,  and  considering  that 
both  the  Crown  and  the  Parliament  were 
required  to  giro  their  assent  to  the  pension 
proposed  to  be  conferred  upon  his  noble 
Friend,  it  was  on  the  whole  better  that  the 
House  should  agree  to  the  clause  as  it  now 
stood. 

Sib  a.  L.  HAT  referred  to  the  instances 
of  Lord  Beresford,  Lord  Lynedoch,  and 
Lord  Combermere,  and  called  upon  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  gratitude  to  services 
unequalled^  to  settle  their  annuity  for  tiiree 
lives. 

The  clause  agreed  to. 

House  resumed.     Bill  to  be  reported. 

House  adjourned  at  half  past  Oneo'oloek. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Tuesday,  May  19,  1846. 


MfNOTSS.]    PtmLic  DtLLt.— !••  CiutoiBi  Dntict. 
JUparted,    ElKtkm  NottaH  (IktlaBd)t  lonhwit 


8*-  ■nd  pMKd..  WfliUni  Aiutralia. 
PcriTioirs  PftcRCirriD.  From  Oturdteit  of  the  Lewis 
Union,  for  Rcpaal  at  Liduitiet  Act  rad  Lmwlfe  AfyhiBt 
and  Pauper  Lunadct  Aol,  to  fte  at  reipeels  Ihe  Building 
and  Maintaining  County  Lunatic  Asylumt.— By  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  and  Earl  Wanrldi,  ttvm  Tamworth  Hcatfi* 
tide,  and  a  gnat  nombvof  other  piaam,  in  hifau  of  the 
Com  Lam.— From  TurrUf,  and  leTcnl  other  places,  for 
Protection  of  the  Agricultural  Intercit— From  lereral 
Charitable  Inttitntlone.  againet  the  Chariteble  Tmete  BUL 
— By  LordCmpbell,  ftom  KUe^  and  leveral  olbv  piaeee, 
pmylng  that  a  Bill  may  be  pemed  for  eompeneatiag  Pro- 
prieton  of  Landa  for  the  Purchaie  of  Sites  for  Free 
Churehet  (Soothoid).— From  St.  Ckmort  Danes,  and  St. 
Maiti»-in4he-Fields.  far  the  Pircmfam  of  Smday  Tiad- 
ii^— By  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  ftom  Cardigan,  pny* 
ing  that  If  esns  may  be  provided  for  extending  Educatloo 
to  the  Poorer  Classes  In  Wales. 

EDUCATION  IN  WALES. 

The  Bishop  of  ST.  DAVID'S  presented 

a  petition  from  the  borough  of  Cardigan, 

the  prayer  of  which  he  supported.    It  was 

in  favour  «rf  the  education  of  the  diiUhrtn 


of  the  poor  in  Waka  in  Ae  BngMi  1«b- 
gnage,  and  also  praying  for  th^  mental, 
monl,  religions,  and  indnsirial  training. 
The  right  rev.  Prdafte  added,  that  at  ft^ 
sent  there  existed  in  Wales  a  pressing  want 
of  education  with  a  moat  scanty  means  of 
obtaining  it;  and  he  suggested  that  the 
whole  question,  as  &r  as  the  GroTemment 
was  concerned,  was,  what  power  they  had 
to  supi^y  that  defideney.  He  (the  Bishop 
of  St.  Darid's)  was  happy  to  hear  that  aa 
inquiry  had  beoi  set  on  foot  by  ^e  (^orem- 
ment  at  the  instance  of  an  hon.  Gentleman 
in  another  place ;  but  in  his  ofnnion  i&> 
quiry  was  superfluous,  because  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  the  facts.  The  only  ques- 
tion, as  he  had  said,  was,  what  power  ex- 
isted in  the  Government  to  supply  the  de> 
feet  which  all  acknowledged  to  exist  in  that 
Principality.  He  beUeved  they  had  had 
sufficient  experience  to  know  there  was  no 
hope  whatever  of  accomplishing  what  they 
all  so  anxiously  desired — namely,  the  found- 
ing of  some  good  and  extensive  measure 
for  the  education  of  the  people  of  Wales  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  he  hoped  the  inquiiy 
might  terminate  in  some  substantial  bene> 
fit.  He  believed  that  if  the  Government 
had  it  not  in  their  power  to  do  all  these  pe> 
titioners  desired,  they  yet  had  it  in  their 
power  to  do  a  great  deal  tiiat  woi^  be 
highly  beneficial  to  that  country;  but  he 
did  not  wish  ihem,  under  present  cireum- 
stances,  to  attempt  to  do  everything.  He 
thought  it  advisable  that  thc^  should  at 
present  confine  themsdves  to  the  attempt 
to  draw  forth  the  energies  and  reoourees  of 
the  country  with  reference  to  education; 
and  that  they  should  act  on  ihe  principle  of 
eliciting  and  meeting  the  advances  of  the 
people.  In  those  places,  however,  where 
there  was  such  an  utter  deficiency  of  meant 
that  nothing  could  be  done  without  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Gk)vemment,  he  thought 
they  ought  to  furnish  some  immediate  and 
pecuniary  assistance.  He  did  not  believe 
that  it  was  in  the  power  of  any  Govern- 
ment, however  strong  it  might  be,  to  do  all 
that  the  petitioners  appeared  to  suppose  it 
possible  for  them  to  accomplish.  He  did 
not  think  it  would  be  posaiDle  at  once  to 
produce  a  change  in  the  language  generally 
spoken  in  Wales.  He  was  aware  a  strong 
opinion  had  been  expressed  dseidiere  thai 
aU  that  was  required  in  Wales  was  Eng- 
lish schoolmasters  to  root  out  the  language 
of  the  country;  but  his  experienoeinWalea 
convinced  hun  that  this  was  an  incorrect 
representation.  In  many  districta  of  Walea 
English  ichoohnartora  had  buan  eetahliihwl 
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for  a  eonsiderable  tamd;  but  the  Welch 
language  contimied  the  ordinary  language 
of  the  people,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
English  language  among  the  c^ldren  of 
the  poor  waa  extreaiely  scanty  ;  and  their 
me  of  it  out  of  school  next  to  nothing.  He 
Old  feel,  howerer,  that  this  was  a  subject 
which  called  for  the  active  interposition  of 
the  Goyernment.  It  was  quite  notorious 
in  that  part  of  the  country  with  which  he 
was  mere  particularly  connected,  that  if 
the  means  of  education  had  been  more 
extensively  employed  some  time  ago,  and 
pains  taken  to  improve  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual condition  of  the  country,  there 
would  have  been  no  need  whatever  for  the 
imposition  of  that  burden  under  which  they 
were  at  present  labouring ;  namely,  the 
soldiers  and  the  police  which  had  .been 
f oimd  necessary  to  maintain  the  tranquillity 
of  the  country.  He  must  observe,  also, 
that  although  these  soldiers  and  police 
were  extremely  useful  in  their  way,  and 
served  to  protect  the  country  from  a  va- 
riety of  evils,  there  were  yet  some  evils 
from  which  they  afforded  no  protection 
whatever.  They  might  protect  the  public 
tranquillity,  but  he  was  sure  ihey  proved 
no  safeguard  of  public  morality.  On  the 
contrary,  the  presence  of  these  peopfe  only 
made  the  won:  of  education  mwe  needful 
and  more  difficult,  while  they  were  con- 
simiiag  and  absorbing  the  sources  which 
might  be  appfied  to  that  desirable  end; 
and  he  wodLoi,  therefore,  ask  their  Lord- 
riiips  whether  they  would  prefer  that  Wales 
should  be  protected  by  soldiers  and  police- 
men father  than  by  the  less  expensive  and 
more  efficient  means  of  a  body  of  schocd- 
masters. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  ex- 
pressed his  entire  concurrence  in  the  im- 
portant suggestions  thrown  out  by  the  right 
rev.  Prelate.  He  considered,  however, 
that  they  had  upon  the  Table  of  Parliament, 
at  that  moment,  the  most  ample  means  of 
arriving  at  a  correct  judgment  on  this 
subject.  It  appeared  from  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  appointed  two  years 
ago  to  inquire  into  the  lawless  proceedings 
in  Wales  connected  with  the  Rebecca  riots, 
that  in  the  districts  where  those  excesses 
prevailed  there  was  an  Mitire  want  of  any- 
thing like  a  good  system  of  education. 
He  believed  that,  since  the  Parliamentary 
grant  for  educational  purposes,  th^re  had 
been  a  regularly  increasing  demand  upon 
the  Government  for  assistance  towards  the 
establishment  of  schools ;  and  although  the 
Humber  of  sdMol  inspectors  had  been  re- 


cently increased  by  Government,  there  was 
not  now  a  sufficient  number  to  exercise 
an  efficient  inspection  over  the  schools 
already  established*  He  thought  that  some 
increased  efforts  ought  to  be  made  by  Par- 
liament, for  the  extension  of  education; 
but  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  a 
different  principle  from  that  adopted  in 
England  ought  to  be  applied  to  Wales. 
He  hoped  that,  whatever  Parliamentary 
grants  might  be  made  for  educational  pur- 
poses, the  principle  of  local  exertion  would 
never  be  abandoned. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  was  glad  that  the 
attention  of  the  Government  had  been 
called  to  this  important  subject ;  for  that 
portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  which 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  had  referred,  pecu- 
liarly required  assistance  on  a  liberal  sea  e 
from  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Go- 
vernment for  the  promotion  of  education. 
He  was  happy  to  find  that  there  was  a 
universal  concurrence  in  the  principle — a 
general  principle  only  to  be  relaxed  as 
occasion,  or  necessity,  or  local  circum- 
stances might  require — ^that  no  grant  ought 
to  be  made  towards  any  local  scheme  with- 
out requiring  that  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  necessary  funds  should  be  contributed 
in  the  locality.  He  was  glad  to  find  this 
recommendation  of  the  Educational  Com- 
missioners sanctioned  by  such  high  au- 
thority. 

The  Duke  of  BUCGLBUCH,  with  re- 
ference to  the  observations  of  the  noble 
Marquess  (Marquess  of  Lansdowne),  said 
he  was  happy  to  say  the  number  of  the 
scho(^  in  the  country  were  increasing  so 
rapidly,  that  it  was  quite  true  it  was  not 
at  present  in  the  power  of  the  Government 
inspectors  to  visit  them  as  frequently  as 
was  desirable ;  but  the  subject  was  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Educational  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council,  and  he  hoped 
that  measures  for  increasing  their  number 
and  efficiency  would  be  speedily  adopted. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES  BILL. 

The  Dtob  of  BUCCLEUCH  moved  that 
the  Bill  be  read  1». 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  then  put 
the  question,  when 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  said,  he 
could  not  allow  this  Bill  to  pass — to  be 
read  a  first  time — ^without  expressing  his 
opinion  that  this  measure  was  positively 
adding  insult  to  injury.  Their  Lordships 
were  now  called  upon  to  consider  two  Bills 
fw  depriving  the  agrieultural  interest  of 
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proteetioii;  and  if  they  looked  at  tlieVotes  of 
the  House  of  CommonB,  thej  would  find  that 
those  measures,  which  were  called  remedial 
measures,  and  which  were  introdnced  si- 
mnltaneonslj  with  the  Com  Bill,  hut  from 
which  he  did  not  anticipate  much  henefit, 
had  made  rerj  little  progress.  He  thought  it 
most  unfair  to  the  agricultural  interest  that 
these  two  measures,  attacking  them,  should 
hare  heen  brought  into  their  Lordshipe' 
House  before  the  other  measures  to  which 
he  referred  had  passed  a  second  reading  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  only  remedial 
measures  from  which  he  anticipated  any 
benefit  at  all,  was  that  under  that  which  it 
was  proposed  to  lend  money  for  the  improTe- 
ment  of  land.  He  thought  that  such  a 
measure  might,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  of 
some  ralue;  but  he  considered  this  Bill  and 
the  Com  Bill  to  be  as  bad  measures  as 
could  possibly  haye  been  introduced.  This 
Bill  was  inconsistent  with  the  declaration 
of  the  Ministers  themselres.  They  were 
told  that  the  Ministers  wished  to  establish 
free  trade;  but  he  would  ask  if  there  was 
a  single  line  in  this  BiU  for  the  establish- 
ment of  free  trade  ?  It  was,  certunly,  a 
free-trade  measure  with  reference  to  the 
agriculturists  and  the  landed  interest ;  but 
they  would  find,  on  looking  into  the  Bill, 
that  there  was  to  be  no  reduction  of  duty 
upon  our  cottons  hi  India.  It  was  trae 
the  duties  on  some  manufactures  were  to 
be  reduced,  but  that  was  not  free  trade. 
He  objected  to  free  trade  altogether;  and, 
though  the  Minister  might  propose  to  take 
away  all  protection  from  the  agricultural  in- 
terest, he  (the  Duke  of  Richmond)  was  not 
prepared,  because  the  Minister  robbed  the 
agricultural  interest,  to  turn  robber  him- 
self, and,  by  establishing  free  trade,  to 
throw  out  of  employment  the  great  body  of 
the  operatives  of  this  country.  He  con- 
sidered that  this  was  a  most  unjust  mea- 
sure ;  that  it  would  throw  out  of  employ- 
ment a  large  body  of  silk  weayers  in  this 
country;  and  that  it  would  convert  Spital- 
fields  into  a  mass  of  pauperism.  Many 
parts  of  this  Bill  were  extremely  obnoxious. 
He  called  upon  their  Lordships  to  remem- 
ber that,  though  the  Members  of  the  Go- 
Terament  had  in  their  speeches  advocated 
free  trade,  they  had  not  carried  out  free- 
trade  principles  to  the  utmost.  There  was 
nothing  in  this  Bill  to  destroy  differential 
duties.  If  they  allowed  com  to  come  in  to  this 
country  from  the  United  States  duty  free, 
to  the  great  injury  of  their  Canadian  pro- 
vinces, he  asked  whether,  on  the  principles 
of  free  trade,  they  ought  not  to  permit  the 


Canadians  to  boy  their  eottOB  in  die  dieap- 
est  market?  If  they  did  this,  the  eoarae 
cottons  of  this  country  would  no  kinger  he 
consumed  in  Canada,  whieh  now  totik  from 
us  a  greater  amount  of  this  desertption  of 
manufactures  than  the  whole  of  the  Uiuta^ 
States.  The  Amerieaas  would  then  beat 
us  out  of  the  Canadian  markets  with  thdr 
coarse  cottons,  as  they  had  done  in  the 
South  American  markets,  and  as  th^  were 
near  doing  in  China,  where  they  ran  our 
manufactures  very  close.  One  ci  the  great 
leaders  of  the  League,  a  cotton  mannfae^ 
tuiQerin  Cheshire,  Mr.  Greg,  had  expressed 
his  opinion,  that  before  long  he  should  see 
the  coarser  cottons  of  America  competing 
effectually  with  our  coarser  cottons  in  Man- 
chester itsdf.  He  (the  Duke  of  Riehmond) 
entered  his  protest  against  this  BiD,  as  he 
had  already  protested  against  the  Cora  BilL 
He  must  again  repeat,  that  he  legrettad 
these  BiDs  had  been  sent  up  unaccompanied 
by  what  were  called  the  remedial  measures  to 
which  he  had  before  alluded.  Sir  R.  Peel 
had  declared  his  intention  to  do  something 
to  relieve  the  agriculturists  from  highway 
rates,  and  the  burden  of  medical  rdief ; 
but  this  was  not  to  be  done  by  a  Bill ;  it 
was  to  be  by  an  annual  vote  in  Parliament. 
Why  had  not  Sir  R.  Peel  given  the  landed 
interest  security  by  a  Bill,  instead  of  by 
Resolutions  ?  For  if  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net left  office,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
noble  Lords  on  his  right  (tho  Oppoaition), 
they  might  not  be  able  to  maintain  it,  and 
then  the  League  would  come  in,  and  thej 
would  not  allow  them  the  penny  per  acre 
whieh  Sir  R.  Peel  proposed  to  give  to  the 
agricultural  interest. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  said,  these  preli- 
minary  discussions  were  very  inconvenient; 
but  he  could  not  allow  the  observationa  of 
his  noble  Friend  who  has  just  sat  down  to 
pass  as  conclusive.  The  noble  Duke  eom- 
plained  that  the  measure  read  a  first  time 
last  night  established  a  system  of  free 
trade,  and  that  the  one  just  brou^t  up 
was  not  a  measure  of  fi^e  trade.  The 
noble  Duke  contended,  thereforet  that 
there  was  a  difference  between  the  two 
measures  of  the  Government  as  they  af* 
fected  commerce  and  agriculture.  He 
could  not  acquiesce  in  one  part  of  the 
noble  Duke's  objection  to  the  measure,  aa 
it  would  affect  we  finances  of  the  country. 
He  denied  that  the  principles  of  free  trade 
required,  on  the  part  of  their  Lordships, 
or  of  any  abstract  reas<mer,  a  sacrifice  of 
therevenne  duties  of  the  country.  Tho 
principles  of  free  trade  demanded  tho  aa* 
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orifice  of  protection,  but  they  were  not  at 
all  inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of 
revenue  duties  on  those  articles  and  in 
that  manner  which  rendered  them  least 
burdensome  to  the  people.  The  principle 
which  he  contended  for  was,  that  when 
they  put  their  hands  into  the  pockets  of 
the  people,  they  should  do  so  in  order  to 
obtain,  at  the  least  possible  expense  to  the 
people,  that  amount  of  revenue  which  the 
public  service  required  ;  and  he  could  not 
agree  to  the  statement  that  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  revenue  duties  there  was  any 
a£Srmation  of,  or  opposition  to,  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade. 

LoBD  BEAUMONT  thought,  that  the 
course  which  his  noble  Friend  on  the  cross 
benches  (the  Duke  of  Richmond)  had  taken 
was  not  only  consistent,  but  necessary. 
The  noble  Duke  had  placed  the  case  in  this 
way.  He  objected  to  the  Bill  which  they 
had  read  a  first  time  last  night.  He  said, 
that  it  was  opposed  to  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection, and  therefore  he  was  opposed  to 
it ;  and  in  speaking  of  the  Bill  then  before 
the  House,  he  had  remarked  that  it  was 
inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  the  for- 
mer Bill,  inasmuch  as  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection was  retained.  Whatever  his  noble 
Friend  might  have  thought  of  the  Bill,  he 
thought  that  their'  Lordships  ought  at  any 
rate  to  maintain  a  character  for  consist- 
ency, so  far  as  that,  if  in  the  first  Bill  they 
agreed  to  an  abandonment  of  the  principle 
of  protection,  they  ought  not  in  the  second 
Bin  to  introduce  a  contrary  principle.  It 
was  in  his  (Lord  Beaumont's)  opinion  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  the  Bill  before 
them  should  be  delayed  until  they  had 
given  the  first  Bill  (the  Com  Importation 
Bill)  a  full  consideration,  in  order  that 
they  might  know  how  far  the  second  Bill 
could  be  reconciled  to  the  first  Bill,  and 
thus  judge  of  the  degree  of  consistency 
between  the  two  measures.  He  hoped 
that  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Monteagle) 
would  act  up  to  the  principles  he  had  ad- 
vocated in  his  speech,  and  consider  the 
second  Bill  solely  on  the  principle  of  re- 
venue duties  ;  and  if  he  did  so  he  would 
agree  to  some  of  the  objections  urged  by 
the  noble  Duke  on  the  cross  benches,  for 
he  would  find  duties  retained  in  the  Bill 
with  respect  to  the  trade  of  the  Colonies, 
and  to  the  silk  trade,  which  had  been 
looked  upon  as  protection  duties.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  that  he  would  regard  all 
the  articles  enumerated  in  the  second  Bill 
solely  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of 
revenue  duties,  and  not  with  respect  to 
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the  principle  of  free  trade  and  protection. 
He  would  assure  his  noble  Friend,  that 
the  interpretation  which  was  put  upon 
free  trade  by  the  country  was  that  which 
was  put  upon  it  by  the  Anti-Gom-Law 
League,  namely,  the  total  abolition  of 
duties.  Those  who  now  opposed  the  cry 
of  free  trade  would  be  found  perhaps, 
when  protection  was  taken  away  from  one 
interest,  ready  to  join  in  that  unfortunate 
cry  ;  and  they  might  rely  upon  it,  that  the 
Custom  House  itself  might  not  long  sur- 
vive the  bonded  warehouses.  His  noble 
Friend  on  the  cross  benches  had  spoken  of 
free  trade  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  un- 
derstood out  of  doors ;  and  he  could  assure 
them,  that  in  agreeing  to  that  cry  of  free 
trade,  they  would  run  the  risk  of  seeing 
the  customs  duties  assailed  at  a  future 
period. 

liORD  BROUGHAM  felt  that  no  advan- 
tage could  result  from  anticipating  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  Bill,  for  there  was  no  doubt 
that  it  would  be  discussed  when  the  Com 
Bill  was  before  them;  but  he  could  not 
allow  this  discussion  to  close  without  pro- 
testing against  the  idea  that  it  was  an  im- 
peachment of  the  principles  of  free  trade 
to  maintain  duties  for  the  purpose  of  reve- 
nue. There  was  no  ground  for  such  a  sup- 
position in  proposing  to  take  the  duty  off 
com,  the  principal  food  of  the  people. 

Earl  GREY  agreed  with  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  that  this  was  an  inconvenient 
period  for  the  discussion  of  the  Bill,  and 
he  hoped  that  when  it  was  proposed  for  a 
second  reading,  when  it  would  no  doubt  be 
fully  discussed, .  the  Government  would  be 
prepared  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which 
they  had  introduced  a  Bill  proposing  to  do 
so  much,  and  had  not  introduced  a  mea- 
sure to  do  more.  He  agreed  with  some  of 
the  observations  made  by  the  noble  Duke 
on  the  cross  benches;  but  although  he  did 
not  look  upon  it  as  anything  like  free  trade, 
yet  he  would  accept  it  as  an  instalment  of 
free  trade.  He  had  not  changed  the  opin- 
ions which  he  had  maintain^  ever  since 
he  came  into  Parliament ;  he  was  against 
all  protection  to  all  kinds  of  interests.  He 
wished  to  see  duties  levied  for  revenue, 
and  for  revenue  only.  He  was  prepared — 
and  he  was  conscious  the  country  was  pre- 
pared— for  a  general  reform  of  our  com- 
mercial system,  in  order  that  there  might 
be  unrestricted  liberty  afforded  to  industry; 
and  that  was  a  system  the  advantages  of 
which  would  be  recognised,  if  it  were  once 
adopted,  by  both  producers  and  consumers. 
The  noble  Duke  on  the  cross  benches  re- 
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ferred  to  Canada,  and  stated  that  the  Cana- 
dians were  not  placed  on  equal  terms 
with  the  people  of  the  United  States,  if 
they  were  compelled  to  compete  with  them 
in  our  markets,  and  were  not  allowed  to 
obtain  the  cheap  coarse  eotton  fabrics  of 
America.  Now,  he  (Earl  Grey)  would 
state,  on  behalf  of  the  great  and  intelli- 
gent body  of  the  manufacturers  of  this 
kingdom,  that  they  were  willing  and  pre- 
pared to  give  up  all  protection,  for  they 
did  not  depend  upon  protection  for  their 
success,  but  upon  their  enterprise  and 
energy  and  skill,  and  that  as  they  wished 
to  buy  com  where  it  was  cheapest,  so  they 
did  not  expect  that  the  Canadians  should 
be  compelled  by  a  differential  duty  to  give 
the  preference  to  their  cottons.  If  Uiey 
applied  their  skill  and  capital  to  the  manu- 
facture of  the  superior  descriptions  of  cot- 
ton, and  the  Americans,  from  tho  cheap- 
ness of  cotton  and  other  facilities,  were 
able  to  manufacture  coarse  ootton  cheaper* 
they  might  both  advantageously  employ 
themselves. 

Lord  ASHBURTON  considered  the 
measures  which  hnd  been  introduced  to 
their  Lordships'  notice  on  that  and  on  the 
preceding  day,  of  vital  importanee-^ie 
meant,  of  course,  the  Bill  respeetmg  the 
Com  Laws  and  the  Tariff,  which  they  were 
now  discussing;  and  he  thought  it  was 
proper  that  they  should  hare  before  them 
the  entbre  of  that  new  system,  and  see  the 
whole  produce  of  that  new  light  which  had 
suddenly  dawned  upon  the  Ooremment. 
Whether  these  measures  were  for  good  or 
for  evil — ^whether  they  would  bring  round 
such  an  extraordinary  state  of  prosperity 
as  his  noble  Friend  opposite  seemed  to  an- 
ticipate, or  whether  they  would  be  essen- 
tiady  detrimental  to  all  the  industrial 
classes  of  the  community,  as  he  was  in- 
clined to  think,  it  was  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, and  every  way  becoming  in  their 
liordships,  that  these  measures  should  re- 
ceive the  greatest  possible  attention.  He 
did  not  find  fault  with  any  noble  Lord  for 
inviting  a  discussion  even  upon  the  first 
stage  of  such  measures.  From  first  to  last 
their  Lordships  must  be  desirous  of  havii^ 
all  the  light  possible  thrown  npon  subjects 
of  such  immense  oonsequeaee.  As  for  the 
definition  of  his  noble  Friend  oppomte  (Lord 
Monteagle),  he  did  not  think  much  of  it. 
He  agreed  with  his  noble  Friend  in  think- 
ing it  a  question  of  protection  or  no-pro- 
tection. He  did  not  approve  of  that  tricky, 
shuflling  sort  of  definition,  which  was  not 
Tei7  inteUigible  or  diBiiact,  and  whid&  was 


not  generally  ace^ted  in  the  oompUeated 
sense  in  which  his  noble  Friend  had  used 
it.  It  was  easy  to  understand  the  views  of 
the  noble  Earl  (Grey),  who  was  quite  a 
purist — ^whose  free-trade  opinions  were  free 
mm  a  tinge  of  protection.  He  con^Msed 
he  waa  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  poli<^ 
of  the  Govemment.  They  had  restrained 
the  German  ZoUverein  and  the  French 
from  exporting  their  produce  into  this 
country--4hey  had  for  years  kept  a  system 
of  restriction;  and  upon  what  experience 
were  they  now  about  to  abandon  it?  They 
had  incurred  immense  expense  and  risk — 
they  had  engaged  in  heavy  and  expensive 
wars  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  their 
Coloniea — they  had  insisted,  at  the  loss  of 
much  blood  and  treasure,  on  protecting  their 
Colonies  by  giving  a  pr^erence  to  thmr 
produce ;  and,  on  the  odier  hand,  provid- 
ing that  our  manufactures  should  have  a 
preference  by  our  Colomes ;  but  now  it 
seemed  there  was  to  be  no  pi^erence  what- 
ever. Why  keep  the  Colonies  at  all? 
Why  incur  all  this  enormous  expense? 
Not  to  benefit  themselves,  bnt  to  benefit 
the  whole  worid.  You  will  have  the  charge 
they  the  advantage.  He  repeated,  thia 
was  a  system  perfectly  new  and  unnsnal; 
and  he  very  mnch  doubted  whether  those 
manufacturers,  of  whom  his  noble  Friend 
entertained  sueh  great  and  magnanimoua 
fedings,  would  take  such  oomprehensive 
and  disinterested  views  as  his  noble  Friend 
imagined.  He  (Lord  Aahboiion)  thonghi 
their  opinions  would  be  more  tradesman* 
like,  and,  notwithstanding  the  interest 
they  evinced  in  eommereial  reform,  woidd» 
when  they  found  no  preference  given  to 
their  falnics,  even  in  the  Colonies,  over 
American  goods,  alter  their  opinions,  and 
begin  to  see  the  value  i)i  protectiott.  The 
coarser  description  of  ootton  goods,  which 
were  manufactured  in  the  United  States, 
would,  in  the  event  of  perfect  free  trade, 

rdUy  come  into  competition  with  ours  in 
Canadian  market,  and  our  manufae* 
turers  would  find  the  ease  very  different  in 
respect  to  this  class  of  goods,  with  the 
finer  fishrics,  which  were  consumed  by  a 
higher  and  smaller  class  only.  Some  time 
ago  there  was  a  meeting  at  Manchester— 
a  free-trade  meeting — and  a  Manchester 
man,  in  urging  the  free-trade  doctrines, 
said,  thwe  was  the  Macclesfield  silk  wea- 
ver who  would  have  no  objection  to  the  ia- 
trodnction  of  foreign  silk  duty  free ;  but 
Macclesfield  manuSusturers  who  were  pre- 
sent, though  quite  approving  of  free  trade 
in  any  other  artiele,  1^88^  lo  be  e»> 
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eased  as  far  aa  silk  was  conoemed.  In 
short,  these  free-trade  theories,  though 
people  might  give  a  general  approval  of 
them,  they  would,  when  it  came  to  their 
own  case,  be  quite  ready  to  dissent  from, 
and,  in  that  respect,  be  steni  protectionists. 
They  might  as  well  expect  that  the  New- 
castle coalowners  would  be  willing  to  have 
free  importation  of  fuel  there,  as  that  the 
manufacturers  would  be  willing  to  have  a 
free  importation  of  foreign  goods.  The 
GoTernment  had  brought  in  two  measures: 
one,  the  Com  Bill  to  affect  agriculture  ; 
the  other,  the  Tariff  to  apply  to  commerce. 
Supposing  both  interests  to  be  equally  af- 
fected by  the  respective  measures,  they 
would,  after  all,  be  only  equally  injured. 
As  to  the  Tariff  being  any  compensation 
to  the  farmer,  it  was  no  more  a  compensa- 
tion to  him,  than  to  the  crew  of  a  founder- 
ing ship  to  be  told  that  their  neighbours  in 
another  ship,  which  had  struck  against  a 
rock,  were  going  down  also. 

The  Earl  of  DALHOUSIE  agreed 
with  every  noble  Lord  who  had  spoken, 
that  it  was  inconvenient  and  unusual  to 
enter  into  ihe  disoussion  of  these  measures 
at  present ;  but,  unlike  them,  would  act 
up  to  his  belief.  But  he  could  not  permit 
the  sentiments  whieh  had  been  uttered  to 
go  forth  without  at  the  same  time  stating, 
that  if  these  assertions  had  not  been  con- 
tradicted— ^if  these  opinions  had  not  been 
controverted — it  was  not  from  any  unwill- 
ingness to  engage  in  alignment,  but  merely 
because  the  Government  did  not  consider 
this  the  proper  stage  for  discussion.  When 
the  proper  time  arrived,  the  Government 
would  be  fully  prepared  to  state  the  reasons 
which  had  induced  them  to  bring  these 
measures  before  Fariiament ;  and  he  also 
stated  that  they  would  be  able  to  show  to 
their  Lordships  good  grounds  for  asking 
them  for  their  ready  and  unqualified  sup- 
port. 

The  DuKB  of  RICHMOND  again  rose 
and  said :  My  Lords,  my  noble  Friend  who 
has  just  sat  down,  says  it  is  unusual  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  on  a  subject  of  this 
kind  in  the  present  stage  of  the  Bill;  but 
I  must  remind  him,  without  in  any  manner 
wishing  to  make  a  jpersonal  attack,  that  it 
is  also  **  unusual '  — most  unusual — ^for  a 
Government  to  change  their  opinions  so 
suddenly  on  great  questions  of  public  po- 
licy— and  for  the  Government  of  one  year 
to  vote  and  argue  against  free  trade,  and 
the  same  Government  in  the  following  year 
to  vote  for  and  argue  and  introduce  a  free- 
trade  measure.    If  the  Govenunent  will 


pursue  so  unusual  a  course,  pattiodaiiv 
without  appealing  to  the  country  —  tkL- 
though  the  Members  of  the  other  House 
were  returned  without  the  sense  of  the 
electors  having  been  taken  on  this  most 
important  principle — ^I  say  we  are  perfectly 
justified — ^under  such  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, in  taking  the  unusual  course  of  ob- 
jecting to  the  first  reading  of  the  Bill.  I 
could  not  permit  the  Bill  to  receive  the  first 
reading,  entertaining  the  strong  opinions  I 
do,  without  recording  my  protest  against 
it.  I  am  willing  and  anxious —  [A  Noble 
Lord:  Spoke.]  I  will  not  be  prevented 
from  delivering  my  opinions  on  this  most 
important  subject — I  am  much  too  old  a 
man  to  be  put  down  in  that  way.  I  say 
that  the  principle  of  this  Bill  is  contrary  to 
the  principle  of  the  other  measure — the 
one  is  a  free-trade  measure,  and  the  other 
proposes  only  partial  free  trade.  But  my 
objection  is  to  the  principle  of  both.  I 
wish  to  maintain  protection  to  British  in- 
dustry. I  wish  to  maintain  protection, 
because  I  think  on  the  preservation  of  that 
principle  depends  the  happiness,  the  wel- 
fare, and  the  prosperity  of  all  classes  of 
my  fellow  subjects. 

The  Earl  of  DALHOUSIE  explained, 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  say  the  noble 
Duke  had  not  a  perfect  right  to  oppose  the 
first  stage  of  the  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  HADDINGTON  said, 
there  could  not  be  the  slightest  doubt  that 
his  noble  Friend  on  the  cross  bench  exer- 
cised his  right,  as  a  Peer  of  Fariiament,  in 
entering  his  protest  against  a  Bill  upon  the 
Motion  being  made  for  the  first  reading ; 
nor  did  he  understand  his  noble  Friend  be- 
hind him  to  blame  for  having  so  done ;  but 
his  noble  Friend  spoke  of  that  as  an  incon- 
venient time  for  discussing  the  measure,  be- 
cause it  was,  as  he  said,  an  unusual  course. 
He  entirely  concurred  in  that  opinion  of 
his  noble  Friend,  and  without  following  the 
example  that  had  been  set  by  several  no- 
ble Lords,  each  of  whom  had  started  three 
or  four  different  points  of  discussion,  he 
would  merely  say  that  it  was  not  correct 
to  assert  that  the  present  Government  had 
ever  been  determined  enemies  to  free  trade. 

Bill  read  a  first  time. 

CONVIOTS  IN  AUSTRALU. 
Earl  GREY  begged  to  ask  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Lyttelton)  whether  any  measures 
had  been  taken  for  establishing  a  new  Co- 
lony to  be  called  North  Australia,  which, 
it  appeared  from  the  Papers  before  the 
House,  was  to  be  constituted  almost  ezdu- 
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W  pennttted  to  waj  he  wm  atptiicM  mt 
lic&iioUe  Friend  (Eail  GrcT  hftvin^brwicfa 
the  sal^eet  fimmd  at  m  kte  a  pcnodi,  W- 
csase  be  most  hawe  lecn  froai  dfee  Pspen 
More  the  Hoow  whst  veie  dbe  nteatioos 
of  Her  Msje^'f  GovemMBl.  As  to  dm 
new  ColooT,  it  was  to  be  a  new  fetdenent 
wiAiB  the'boodarr  of  5ev  Sootk  Wales, 
in  tbe  north  of  Aastralia.  It  was  aot,  ae- 
eesaarOr,  to  he  oeeupied  entireiTv  or  eren 
at  an,  'hj  fmiwipiiii.  It  was'  ccrtaiiilj 
mtended  to  aowfiorate  die  state  of  thoee 
conriets  who  had  j^ooe  throanfa  dieirpa- 
nishmmt  bi  Yaa  Dieoien's  Land,  where 
there  was  no  demand  for  them,  m  eonae- 
quenee  of  which  raaaj  of  this  anfiiitaiate 
elass  were  there  eatirdr  destitute.  These 
persons,  bj  rarioos  metbodi,  would  hare 
fteilides  anwded  of  proeeediDg  to  tins  new 
settlement ;  and  it  was  also  intended  that 
&cilitjes  fhoold  be  giren  to  the  poorer 
classes  in  this  coontiy  to  proceed  there ; 
also  to  prisoners  from  PentonviDe  and  Park- 
hnrit.  This  was  the  means  held  oat  for  re- 
Bering  Van  Diemen's  Land  of  the  sorpins 
conriet  popolation. 

Eabl  grey  intimated  that  be  sboold 
bring  the  snbjeet  forwaid  again  at  afotare 
periods 

House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  May  19, 1846. 


Chonb  oi  ygmiMd.    By  Mr.  Wi 
or  tiM  SyBoi  or  A«gw  aid  MMTOi,  of  tte  Pn»  Chwch  or 
•  Md  kr  tiM  Bwl  or  AraaM  mA  Swivy, 
■  orUwTowBor 

or 

VuHtt  THif^%j  Sir  J( 

I  orilM  To«B  oreortoa  OBd  to  VtaWty, 
Codnlie  RoSgioa.  and  bjr  Mt. 
boSe  lohoMlHMs  oT  flhof^ 
■  orfl«BMtni«BdCUlY«iCoCos,  toCifovoriho 
BL— O7    Mr.  polo  Cwtv. 
tnm  tto  Ckmy  of  <>»  Donwy  of  Trim  M^or,  !■ 


SITES  FOR  PLACES  OF  WOBSHIP  IX 
SCOTULND. 

Mb.  FOX  MAULS  rose  to  ask  (pom. 
ant  to  the  Notice  he  bad  given)  forloiTe  to 
bring  in  n  Bill  to  enable  Christian  congre- 
gations in  Scotland  to  obtain  ates  for 
places  of  worship,  manses,  and  sdwot- 
nooses.  He  had  given  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  introduce  t£tt  mcasuic  for  the  r^ef 
of  the  grieranees  existingin  Scotland,  which 
were  rerj  considerable;  but  before  opening 
bis  case  be  begged  lanre  to  present  1 15 
petitions  from  Tarioos  places  in  Scotland, 
in  faroor  of  it,  and  complaining  of  the 
grieranees  to  which  the  petittoners  were  at 
present  sobjected.  Having  presented  those 
petitions,  he  should  obMnre  that  it  had 
been  bis  intention  to  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  pomtion  which  he  held,  to  laj  n 
statement  before  the  Hooae  of  the  motives 
b J  which  he  was  actoated,  and  the  reasons 
whj  be  broogbt  forwaid  a  measure  of  soeb 
importance,  and  one  somewhat  novel  in  its 
character.  But  inasmnch  as  be  saw  neither 
the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  nor  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  tiie  Home  Depart- 
ment present,  althoogfa  thej  had  bad  sodi 
foil  notion  cf  bis  intention  to  introdnce 
socha  Bill,  betook  it  for  granted  that  they 
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had  no  objection,  and  he  thought  it  would, 
under  such  oironmstances,  he  better  to  con- 
fine himself  to  merely  asking  for  leave  to 
bring  in  the  Bill,  and  resenring  his  state- 
ment until  the  second  reading. 

Sib  R.  H.  INGLIS  should  like  to  have 
some  explanation  from  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman. He  wished  to  know  what  was 
meant  bj  **  Christian  congregations."  He 
knew  very  well  what  in  his  own  conscience 
would  be  the  meaning  of  such  a  phrase, 
but  he  should  wish  to  know  what  the  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  meant  by  using  it.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  known  to  be  the 
advocate  conscientiously,  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  he  wished  to  know  why 
the  phrase  "  Christian  congregations"  had 
been  adopted  instead  of  any  more  distinct 
appellation.  As  to  the  Bill  itself,  some 
explanation  was  really  requisite.  So  far 
as  he  could  understand  it,  it  was  to  enable 
persons  who  described  themselves  as  Chris- 
tians, to  take  a  certain  portion  of  their 
neighbour's  property  for  their  own  use 
without  that  neighbour's  consent ;  in  fact, 
to  give  to  persons  calling  themselves 
**  Christians"  just  such  powers  as  were 
given  to  railway  companies  by  theur  Acts, 
to  take  certain  lands  at  a  fixed  price.  He 
thought  the  House  would  pause  before  al- 
lowing such  a  measure  to  be  introduced, 
without  some  satisfactory  explanation  re- 
garding it. 

Mr.  F.  MAULE  had  before  said,  he  was 
ready  and  prepared  to  give  a  full  explana- 
tion; but  inasmuch  as  the  absence  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  had  apparently  given  a 
tacit  consent  to  the  introduction  of  the 
measure,  he  was  willing  to  reserve  that 
explanation  for  a  future  stage.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  having  since  entered  the 
House,  he  was  ready  to  suggest  that  he 
should  be  permitted  to  bring  in  the  Bill 
without  in  the  least  degree  committing  any 
one  to  its  principles,  and  that  the  discus- 
sion should  be  taken  on  the  second  read- 
ing. 

Sm  JAMES  GRAHAM  begged  to  offer 
an  apology  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for 
not  having  been  in  the  House  when  his  No- 
tice had  been  called  on  by  the  Speaker. 
But  he  had  been  most  particularly  engaged 
on  some  important  public  business,  which 
had  delayed  him.  With  regard  to  the 
Bill,  his  impression,  upon  reading  the  no- 
tice regarding  it,  was,  he  confessed,  un- 
favourable to  its  object.  He  should  frankly 
state  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that, 
judging  only  by  the  wording  of  the  Notice, 
he  had  very  grave  objections  to  the  Bill. 


Much,  however,  would  of  course  depend 
upon  the  detail,  which  would  be  unfolded 
at  a  future  stage,  and  more  justice  would 
be  done  to  the  measure  by  not  previously 
entering  into  a  hostile  discussion  at  the 
present  stage.  He  did  not  feel  authorized 
to  object  to  the  introduction  of  the  Bill. 
Leave  given. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES  BILL— AGRICULTURAL 
STATISTICS. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  moved  that  the 
Bill  be  read  a  Third  Time. 

Me.  STAFFORD  O'BRIEN  rose  to 
put  the  question  of  which  he  had  given 
notice  regarding  the  production  of  agricul- 
tural statistics.  During  the  present  Parlia- 
ment, he  beheved  in  the  year  1844,  the 
question  of  agricultural  statistics  had  been 
brought  before  the  House  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester,  who  was  supported 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  North  Lincoln- 
shire, than  whom  perhaps  a  more  expe- 
rienced agriculturist  did  not  occupy  a  seat 
in  that  House.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester  consented  to  withdraw  his  Mo- 
tion on  the  understanding  that  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government  would  take  some  steps  to 
obtain  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  obtain- 
ing those  statistics.  He  believed  it  was 
understood  that  the  Government  of  that 
day  was  unfavourable  to  the  course  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester  proposed 
to  pursue ;  but  still  there  was  an  impression 
prevailing  that  they  would  take  the  matter 
into  consideration,  and  the  hon.  Member 
withdrew  his  Motion.  The  cultivators  of 
the  soil  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  fullest 
disclosures;  and  if  the  House  had  been  in 
possession  of  better  information  the  agri- 
cultural interest  would  have  been  able  to 
make  out  even  a  more  complete  case  against 
the  Com  Bill  than  they  had  made.  Ho 
believed  that  Government  must  begin  any 
undertaking  of  the  kind  slowly,  and  by 
degrees,  lest  they  should  create  jealousy 
and  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  farmers ; 
as  those  farmers  became  more  enlightened, 
the  inquiries  might  be  pushed  farther,  and 
not  limited,  as  in  the  first  instance,  to 
mere  matters  regarding  the  quantity  of 
land  in  cultivation,  or  the  number  of  cattle 
fed  upon  it.  He  apprehended  that  the 
machinery  of  the  new  Highway  Bill,  now 
before  Parliament,  might  be  advantageously 
employed  for  the  purpose.  It  was  ever  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  House  was 
unanimous  as  to  the  value  of  the  informa- 
tion, and  as  to  the  propriety  of  obtaining  it. 

Sm  G.  CLERK,  as  it  was  understood 
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that  no  debate  was  to  take  place  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  Gostoms  Duties  Bill, 
woidd  confine  himself  to  the  question  of 
which  notice  was  given,  whether  the  60- 
yernment  had  taken  anj  and  what  steps 
fbr  collecting  agricultural  statistics  since 
the  subject  was  last  under  the  consideration 
deavoured  to  proceed  cautiouslj  in  the  first 
of  the  House.  The  Goyernment  had  en- 
instance,  as  was  wished,  and  with  the  yiew 
of  avoiding  any  jealousies  on  the  part  of 
the  farmers.  It  had  been  anxious  to  as- 
certain whether  the  statistical  information 
could  be  collected  by  means  of  existing 
machinery,  and  voluntarily,  from  the  occu- 
piers of  land,  rather  than  by  any  new  and 
expensive  machinery.  The  experiment 
had  been  tried  upon  a  small  scale;  the 
northern  division  of  Hampshire  had  been 
taken,  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  and  a 
large  union  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  ex- 
tending over  6,000  acres.  In  the  latter 
case,  in  Ireland,  the  information  collected 
had  been  obtained  by  the  voluntary  assist- 
ance of  very  intelligent  landowners;  the 
number  of  subdivisions  of  land  rendered  it 
difiicult  to  discover  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  cropped,  but  information  had  been 
fumishea  in  a  very  creditable  manner.  In 
the  Scotch  county,  the  means  employed 
had  been  the  parochial  schoolmasters; 
printed  forms  were  sent  to  them  to  leave 
with  every  occupier  of  land,  to  obtain  a 
statement  of  the  manner  in  which  the  land 
had  been  cropped,  how  many  acres  were 
under  each  species  of  cultivation,  and  the 
number  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and  so  on, 
upon  the  farm :  the  information  had  been 
very  satisfactorily  obtained,  and  put  in  a 
tabular  form.  With  regard  to  Hampshire, 
the  efforts  of  the  Oovemment  had  not  at 
present  been  attended  with  success ;  they 
had  been  made  through  the  Poor  Law 
officers,  the  boards  of  guardians,  who  gave 
each  occupier  a  form  of  return  to  fill  up. 
Ayhother  it  was  from  some  degree  of  jea- 
lousy or  from  apathy  on  a  subject  of  such 
importance  as  this,  he  could  not  tell,  but 
they  had  not  been  able  to  get  the  returns 
completed.  Under  these  circumstances, 
therefore,  he  was  bound  to  say  that  it 
might  become  expedient,  in  order  to  get 
the  desired  information,  to  make  these 
returns  compulsory  within  a  certain  time ; 
otherwise  ho  was  afraid  the  object  contem- 
plated would  not  be  successniUy  carried 
out.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  he  was 
not  prepared  to  say  whether  any  legislative 
measure  would  be  brought  in  for  that  pur- 
pose, or  whether  they  would  tiy  for  another 


year  to  obtain  the  returns  voluntarily.  If 
they  could  be  obtained  voluntarily,  certainly 
that  mode  of  procuring  the  mformation 
would  be  most  desirable;  and  be  tnlsted 
that,  after  the  expression  of  opinion  which 
his  hon.  Friend  had  given,  they  would  be 
able  next  year  to  obtain  returns,  not  from 
one  county  only,  but  from  every  county  in 
England. 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK,  as  the  subject 
under  consideration  referred  to  statistical 
details,  wished  to  ask  if  some  means  could 
not  be  devised  of  procuring  statistical  de- 
taOs  in  regard  to  the  manufactures  of  the 
countiy.  It  had  been  stated  as  a  fact  in 
that  House  that  the  home  consumption  of 
the  cotton  manufacture  was  one-eighth  of 
the  whole  production  of  the  country.  Now, 
he  thought  that  if  accurate  information 
could  be  obtained,  the  home  consumption 
would  be  found  to  amount  to  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  manufactures  of  the  country. 

Mr.  bright  presumed  the  noble  Lord 
must  be  acquainted  with  the  fact,  tiiat  they 
could  obtain  from  the  Customs  an  account 
of  the  raw  material  imported  into  the 
country,  and  of  the  manufactured  goods 
exported.  If  they  imported  annually 
500,000,000  or  600,000,000  pounds  weight 
of  cotton,  and  exported  annuaUy  a  certain 
amount,  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  apply 
the  simple  rule  of  subtraction,  to  find  out 
what  was  the  quantity  that  remained  in 
the  country.  There  was,  no  doubt,  one 
defect  in  these  returns — ^they  were  not 
always  given  in  the  same  way — ^the  returns 
being  in  weight  in  one  ease,  and  not  in 
wei^t  in  another ;  but  it  was  well  known 
that  it  was  impossible  for  any  Government 
to  ascertain  we  exact  amount  of  all  the 
different  kinds  of  goods,  or  no  doubt  thej 
would  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  the 
information.  When  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  M.  Gibson) 
said  they  ought  to  have  agricultural  infor- 
mation, he  meant  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
agriculturists  themselves,  and  not  from  any 
mere  wish  to  inquire  what  they  were  doing. 
He  believed  that,  in  reference  to  the  ma- 
nufacturing interest  of  the  country,  the 
noble  Lord  might  obtain  much  information 
from  inpectors. 

Mb.  miles  was  anxious  that  Govern- 
ment should  take  up  the  matter  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  and  recommended 
that  at  all  events  the  Poor  Law  guardians 
should  not  be  resorted  to  to  procure  infor- 
mation, which  he  apprebenoed  could  bo 
better  obtained  by  voluntary  means. 

BiU  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 
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QUARANTINE  LAWS. 

Dr.  BOWRING  moyed,  that— 

"  An  hnmble  Addreit  be  presented  to  Her  M^ 
jesty  that  She  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct 
that  such  Correspondence  or  Extracts  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Quarantine  Laws  as  has  taken  placo 
with  foreign  Goyemmenta  ainoe  the  last  Retnnis  to 
Parliament  to  be  laid  on  the  Table  of  this  House  ; 
and  that  this  House  will  see  with  pleasure  such 
relaxations  in  the  existing  system  as  may  be 
compatible  with  a  due  regara  to  public  health  and 
the  general  interests  of  the  nation." 

The  hon.  Member  commenced  bj  qaoting 
from  a  petition  formerly  presented  from 
Dr.  Madean,  in  which  tnat  gentleman 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Quarantine 
Laws  were  highly  objectionable — that  they 
impeded  science,  prodaoed  immorality,  ob- 
structed travelling,  and  restricted  com- 
merce»  navigation,  and  mannfactnres ; 
besides  being  in  many  other  respects  hurt- 
ful. He  could  not  mention  the  name  of 
Dr.  Maclean  without  a  passing  tribute  to  a 
man  who  had  preceded  his  day  in  a  thorough 
investigation  of  this  question,  and  opened 
the  way  to  more  enlightened  and  philosophi- 
cal legislation.  He  then  proceeded  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  some  circumstances 
which  had  occurred  in  connexion  with  the 
subject  since  it  was  last  debated  before  the 
House.  He  had  moved  for  the  correspond- 
ence which  had  taken  place  on  the  subject 
of  the  Eclair;  but  he  regretted  that  it  had 
not  been  laid  upon  the  Table.  The  facts, 
however,  had  been  to  some  extent  commu- 
nicated to  the  public  through  the  press; 
and  he  believed  there  had  been  a  great  sa- 
crifice of  human  life— many  new  victories 
added  to  those  of  whom  the  Quarantine  Laws 
had  already  caused  the  destruction.  In  The 
Times  of  the  30th  of  September  last, 
he  found  some  important  statements  with 
reference  to  that  unfortunate  vessel,  con- 
tained in  a  letter  from  Portsmouth : — 

*'  Arrived  this  morning  (Sentember  29),  the 
Eclair,  with  the  yellow  fls^  and  black  ball  in  the 
centre,  emblematic  of  death  on  board.  The  awful 
number  of  sixty-two  have  died  in  the  vessel,  and 
others  are  dying  hourly.  No  conmiunication  is 
allowed.  Twenty-three  are  ill.  The  surgeon  was 
allye  this  morning,  and  answered  that  the  mor- 
tality was  from  a  fever,  between  the  yellow  and 
the  black.  The  Custom  House  authorities  are 
fearful  of  removing  any  one.  We  believe  fresh 
proviaiona  have  been  sent  to  the  vessel ;  but  can- 
not find  out  whether  any  human  assistance  has 
been  rendered.  If  she  remains,  she  will  have  to 
ride  out  forty  days  quarantine ;  but  it  is  probable 
she  will  be  supplied  with  fhel  and  fresh  provisions, 
and  tent  for  a  croiie  to  the  North  Sea.  The 
Admiralty  despatches  are  landing,  but  nothing 
else.  A  boat  rows  guard  round  the  vessel  to 
prevent  communication  and  consequent  contagion, 
as  well  as  to  prevent  any  one  escaping.     Sep> 
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tember  30  :<^T1m  malady  still  rages,  three  mors 
deaths  have  been  announced,  and  two  new  eases* 
The  Custom  House  officers  dare  not  go  on 
board." 

The  next  day  it  waa  stated — 

**  The  statement  that  the  sick  had  been  removed 
to  Haalar  Hospital  is  without  foundation.  No  one 
is  allowed  to  go  <m  board  or  leave  the  vessel." 

Those  men,  always  so  ready  to  assist 
others  in  any  time  of  danger,  were  here, 
in  consequence  of  the  Quarantine  Laws, 
left  without  relief.  They  come  home 
from  a  pestilential  climate.  The  vessel 
filled  with  the  miasmata  of  disease  is  a 
lasar  house.  Humanity  required  their  im* 
mediate  removal  to  a  purer,  healthier  at- 
mosphere. But  there  is  considerable  de- 
lay. They  are  left  in  the  focus  of  conta- 
gion. They  might,  he  believed,  have  been 
taken  from  the  vessel  without  any  the 
slightest  danger  to  others;  and  thus  many 
have  been  rescued  who  were  left  to  perish. 
And  what  were  the  opinions  entertained 
by  proper  authorities  as  to  the  disease  it-i 
self?  Dr.  M*William,  who  had  more  ex- 
perience than  almost  any  other  medical 
man  on  the  subject  of  the  African  fever, 
and  who  was  now  appointed  to  investi* 
gate  the  case  of  the  Eclair  at  Boa 
Vista,  altogether  repudiated  the  theory 
of  contagion.  In  his  interesting  Re** 
port  on  the  Niger  Expedition,  where 
among  145  whites  not  less  than  130  were 
attacked  by  the  fever,  of  whom  forty  died, 
he  stated  that  all  were  exposed  to  the  same 
infiuences  ;  that  two  only  of  the  four  me- 
dical officers  who  died  had  been  in  atten- 
dance on  fever  patients — others  escaped 
who  had  been  in  constant  intercourse  with 
the  sick ;  and  no  fact  came  under  his 
notice  affording  the  slightest  evidence  that 
the  disease  was  communicated  from  one 
person  to  another.  The  Russian  Govern- 
ment had  appointed  a  commission  to  go 
to  the  Levant  to  report  on  the  means  of 
checking  the  progress  of  the  plague  ;  but 
that  commission  went  out  prepossessed 
with  the  theory  that  if  articles  of  mer- 
chandise were  subjected  to  a  certain  de- 
gree of  heat,  not  strong  enough  to  injure 
the  texture,  or  affect  the  beauty  of  the 
colours,  the  plague  would  not  be  commu-' 
nicated.  This  he  thought  had  been  long 
ago  established ;  and  it  was  some  satisfac- 
tion to  know  that  even  very  decided  anta- 
gonists averred,  that  by  so  simple  a  pro- 
cess as  the  subjecting  the  supposed  infected 
article  to  the  action  of  caloric,  all  danger 
was  removed.  The  Russian  commis- 
sioners made  experiments   upon  vaiious 
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articles  whicli  had  been  tborougbly  im- 
pregnated with  the  puB  obtained  from 
plague  patients,  or  upon  the  garments  of 
persons  who  had  died  of  the  plague.  All 
these  garments,  the  commissioners  said, 
lost  the  power  of  communicating  the 
disease  when  subjected  to  a  certain 
amount  of  heat ;  but  it  would  have  been 
more  satisfactory  if  they  had  ascertained 
whether,  imder  any  circumstances,  such 
garments  ever  did,  or  ever  could,  conmiu- 
nicate  the  plague,  even  when  not  subjected 
to  the  heat  at  all.  It  was  well  known 
that  in  the  bazaars  in  the  East,  the  clothes 
of  plague  patients  were  habitually  sold 
without  losing  any  of  their  money  value. 
He  would  next  refer  to  the  result  of  an  in- 
auiry  made  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Me- 
dicine at  Paris,  on  the  authority  of  the 
French  Qoyemment,  with  a  view  to  their 
giving  an  opinion  on  the  Quarantine  Laws. 
The  Academy  had  come  to  the  following 
conclusions,  which  in  his  opinion  must 
leave  the  whole  system  of  quarantine,  as 
founded  on  the  doctrine  of  contagion, 
without  any  plea  or  pretence  whatever : 
they  had,  in  the  first  pUce,  found  that 
the  plague  was  endemic  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Turkey  ;  that  its  breaking  out  was 
to  be  attributed  to  the  spontaneous 
action  of  local  and  atmospheric  causes, 
and  not  to  its  importation  from  distant 
quarters.  He  need  scarcely  refer  to  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  the  plague  in  this 
country  down  to  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  ;  the  history  of  the  plague  in  the 
East  now  was  just  what  it  was  in  the 
West  in  remote  time.  The  London  bills 
of  mortality  showed  how  frequently  it 
occurred  here,  and  how  many  thousands 
it  carried  off;  till  it  disappeared  alto- 
gether, as  more  and  more  attention  was 
paid  to  the  sanatory  condition  of  the  people, 
by  the  introduction,  for  example,  of  better 
sewerage,  ventilation,  and  greater  comfort 
to  the  community  generally.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  Tuscan  Government  was  filling  up 
the  formerly  uninhabitable  district  known 
as  the  Pontine  Marshes;  and  it  was  becom- 
ing gradually  peopled,  without  danger  from 
the  causes  that  formerly  made  it  unfit  for 
life.  The  next  proposition  of  the  French 
Academy  was,  that  the  outbreak  and  pro- 
gress of  the  plague  might  be  arrested,  and 
even  prevented,  by  proper  regulations  for 
the  public  health;  and  whether  it  existed 
in  an  endemic  or  epidemic  form,  it  was  only 
to  be  coonteractea  by  removing  the  causes 
which  gave  it  birth.  What  was  true 
of    typhus    fever    in    thia    country    was 


true  of  the  plague.  Circumscribe  it» 
shut  it  up  in  close  quarters  without  light 
and  air,  and  it  rag^  fearfully.  He  had 
seen  it  again  and  again,  that  a  crew 
arriving  in  perfect  health  had  perished 
from  being  delivered  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  sanatory  laws.  The  re- 
sult the  commission  arrived  at  was,  that 
the  plague  is  an  epidemic  disease,  and 
that  it  is  propagated  by  atmospheric 
influences,  and  not  by  contagion.  The 
commission  had  carried  on  their  inquiries 
on  the  widest  scale,  drawing  information 
from  every  source,  and  being  them- 
selves men  of  the  highest  medical  autho- 
rity, and  having  examined  every  traveller 
who  was  likely  to  give  useful  information. 
Another  resolution  they  came  to  was  this» 
that  the  plague  was  never  known  to  exist  in 
a  latent  state  beyond  the  period  of  eight 
days.  Wherever,  therefore,  a  vessel  had 
spent  nine  or  ten  days  in  its  voyage  with 
no  sickness  on  board,  there  would  be  no 
risk  whatever  in  admitting  her  crew  to 
free  pratiqtie.  Now,  there  was  no  plague 
accession  in  a  voyage  of  nine  days  ;  and 
hence  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  a  plea  for 
submitting  passengers  to  quarantine  when 
all  on  board  were  well.  Then  came 
another  very  important  resolution,  that  the 
plague  was  not  conveyed  by  goods  or  mer- 
chandise. When  he  had  moved  for  a 
return  of  the  persons  who  had  the  mani- 
festation of  susceptible  or  infected  articles, 
and  who  had  caught  the  plague  in  conse- 
quence, the  return  was  nil.  There  waa 
no  record  of  any  disease  so  communicated. 
The  apprehension  of  danger  was  a  chimera 
and  a  delusion.  Goods  from  plague  coun- 
tries circulated  every  where.  Animala 
and  birds  from  plague  countries  wandered 
every  where.  They  conveyed  no  conta- 
gion, for  it  was  not  conveyable.  There  were 
no  facts  to  support  the  present  system 
of  quarantine  :  still  these  laws  were  kept 
up,  taxing  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
according  to  the  best  estimate  he  could 
make,  to  the  extent  of  from  1,000,000;. 
to  2,000,000(.  sterling  per  annum.  He 
believed  in  his  conscience  there  was  no 
more  evidence  of  any  security  given 
against  the  plague  by  these  sanatory 
regulations,  than  waa  to  be  found  of  the 
existence  of  witches  or  ghosts;  and  if  there 
were  no  bterested  parties  connected  with 
these  laws,  they  would  not  have  existed  so 
long.  The  next  deduction  the  commission 
arrived  at  was,  that  the  plague  patients 
alone  could  create  a  focus  of  infection;  and 
that  in  case  of  the  plague  breaking  out 
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on  board  a  vessel,  it  must  emanate  from 
persons  on  board.  They  brought  forward 
irresistible  eyidence  that  the  common 
theories  as  to  the  communication  of  plague 
were  crude  and  baseless  yisions — that  the 
Quarantine  Laws  were  not  the  fit  secu- 
rity for  the  public  health.  They  would 
bear  the  tests  to  which  they  had  been  and 
were  now  subjected.  He  felt  indebted 
to  the  Government  for  what  they  had 
already  done,  and  was  quite  sure  that 
they  would  persevere  in  their  efforts  to 
remove  the  remains  of  this  ancient  but 
exploded  system. 

Mr.  HUME  thought  the  time  was  come 
when  this  question  ought  to  be  taken  up, 
not  only  by  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
but  by  the  Governments  of  other  countries. 
To  abolish  these  laws  would  be  a  step  not 
only  in  humanity,  but  towards  free  trade. 
The  whole  of  our  foreign  trade  was  sub- 
jected by  them  to  a  delay  which  was  highly 
expensive,  and  often  ruinous.  He  thought 
as  much  as  120,000?.  was  annually  ex- 
pended by  this  country  in  keeping  up  the 
system;  and  if  it  was  satisfactorily  made 
out  that  this  expenditure  was  the  cause 
of  evil,  and  not  of  good,  it  was  surely 
time  to  abolish  the  system.  He  seconded 
the  Motion. 

Sm  G.  CLERK  said,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  he  had  no  objection  whatso- 
ever to  the  production  of  the  Papers  and 
correspondence  moved  for  by  the  hon. 
Member  opposite.  He  also  expressed  his 
concurrence  in  all  that  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  Member.  The  apprehensions  which 
long  existed  in  this  country  about  the  sup- 
posed contagious  character  of  this  disease, 
were  losing  ground,  and  it  was  desirable 
that  these  restrictions  upon  commercial 
intercourse  should  be  done  away  with, 
without  exciting  any  unnecessary  alarm. 
From  the  communications  he  had  received 
since  this  subject  was  last  under  discus- 
sion he  hoped  that  foreign  Governments 
would  soon  be  convinced,  from  the  result  of 
the  experiments  which  had  been  made  to 
investigate  the  question  of  contagion,  of 
the  impolicy  of  continuing  the  system 
much  longer.  The  preservation,  however, 
of  our  own  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean 
required  that  we  should  deal  with  the  mat- 
ter judiciously  and  deliberately. 

Mr.  MACKINNON  wished  also  to  say 
a  few  words  on  the  present  question.  It 
was  worthy  of  observation,  in  connection 
with  this  subject,  that  it  had  been  ascer- 
tained when  the  thermometer  rose  to  80 
degrees  in  any  country  where  the  plague 
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was  in  existence,  that  disease  ceased  and 
yellow  fever  began.  The  hon.  Member 
here  referred  to  the  evidence  given  before 
a  Committee  of  the  House  in  1824,  to 
show  that  the  fact  of  the  influence  of 
warmth  in  checking  the  plague,  was  known 
and  ascertained.  It  had  been  said  in  the 
same  evidence,  that  in  those  countries 
where,  for  three  or  four  months  in  the 
year,  the  temperature  was  so  high  as  80, 
the  quarantine  laws  were  utterly  useless. 
What  good,  then,  was  there  in  continuing 
them,  if  contagion  was  proved  not  to  exist  ? 
There  were  localities  in  our  own  country 
where,  from  poverty,  dirt,  bad  food,  and 
want  of  ventilation,  diseases  as  bad,  or 
may  be  worse  than  the  plague,  were  of 
common  concurrence.  He  concurred  in 
what  the  hon.  Member  opposite  had  said 
about  the  Eclair,  and  he  firmly  believed, 
but  for  the  operation  of  the  quarantine 
laws,  that  more  than  one-half  of  those  who 
had  so  perished  in  such  a  lamentable  man- 
ner would  have  been  saved. 

Captain  FITZMAURICE  having  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  quarantine  laws, 
was  glad  to  hear  that  Government  was 
about  to  reconsider  the  subject.  The  sys- 
tem was  one  which  had  inflicted  serious 
injury  on  the  trade  of  this  country.  He 
was  at  Gibraltar  when  the  cholera  broke 
out  in  England,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  vessels  arriving  from  Great  Britain 
were  obliged  to  go  to  Malta  to  ride  quaran- 
tine, and  then  come  back  and  land  their 
cargoes  at  the  rock,  from  eight  to  ten 
weeks  being  lost  in  the  operation.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  effects  of  the  present  qua- 
rantine law  were  to  check  the  advance  of 
science,  literature,  and  commerce.  Any- 
thing that  could  induce  the  different  na- 
tions of  Europe  to  establish  the  same  pe- 
riod of  quarantine  for  vessels  coming  from 
the  same  countries  would  be  a  very  great 
advantage  over  the  present  system. 

Sir  R.  INGLIS  hoped  that  they  would 
not  trust  to  scientific  means  for  the  preven- 
tion of  disease  rather  than  to  the  goodness 
of  Providence.  He  did  not  like  to  talk  of 
judicial  visitations,  but  it  would  be  remem- 
bered that  it  was  just  after  the  report  of 
the  French  savants  declaring  cholera  not 
to  be  contagious,  that  the  disease  broke 
out  in  Paris  and  ravaged  France. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

BRIDPORT  ELECTION— CASE  OF 
WM.  ROCKETT. 
Mb.  G.  BANKES  rose  to  bring  forward 
his  Motion,  thai  William  Rockett  have 
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leAre  to  state  his  case  at  the  bar  of  the 
House,  with  reference  to  the  Bridport  elec- 
tion. He  had  proposed,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  bring  forward  that  subject  as  a 
question  of  privilege;  but  he  had  abandoned 
that  determination  in  obedience  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Speaker.  It  was,  howerer,  his 
own  opinion,  that  as  the  matter  was  one  in 
which  the  priTileges  of  an  elector,  or  rather 
of  an  electoral  body,  were  involred,  it 
might  be  considered  as  one  also  affecting 
the  priyileges  of  the  House.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  election  had  been  de- 
cided by  the  single  rote  of  the  elector  whose 
case  he  wished  to  bring  under  their  notice. 
He  believed  that  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
proper manner  in  which  that  vote  had  been 
dealt  with,  there  was  a  Gentleman  at  pre- 
sent sitting  in  the  House  who  had  no  nght 
to  be  there.  That  Gentleman  had  voted 
on  Saturday  morning  in  favour  of  the  third 
reading  of  the  Bill  for  repealing  the  Com 
Laws,  while  as  he  believed  he  had  no  right 
to  give  that  vote.  A  boast  had  been  made 
of  the  increase  of  one  vote  in  the  majority 
for  the  third  reading  as  compared  with  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill ;  but  that  in- 
crease could  at  once  be  accounted  for  by 
the  vote  in  question.  The  House  had 
taken  into  its  hands  the  administration  of 
a  certain  branch  of  the  law;  and  he  hoped 
they  would,  in  this  case,  carry  out  a  prin- 
ciple which  was  recognised  in  all  courts  of 
law,  and  admit  that  where  there  was  a 
wrong  there  must  also  be  a  remedy.  He 
would  prove  to  them  the  wrong — it  would 
be  for  them  to  say  whether  they  would 
supply  the  remedy.  A  Committee  had 
been  appointed  to  try  a  petition  against  the 
return  of  Mr.  Bailie  Cochrane,  as  Member 
for  Bridport.  Now  he  admitted  that  no 
blame  could  be  attached  to  Mr.  Cochrane 
in  connexion  with  that  subject.  In  his 
opinion  Mr.  Cochrane  had  acted  most  ho- 
nourably in  resigning  his  seat  before  giving 
a  vote  which  would  bo  a  contravention  of 
an  implied  understanding  between  himself 
and  his  constituents.  The  Committee  had 
proceeded  to  try  the  petition,  and  had  made 
its  report.  It  had,  however,  appeared  to 
him  that  the  House  ought  to  have  paused 
before  it  granted  permission  to  talLc  his 
seat  to  the  hon.  Gentleman,  who  had  been 
declared  to  have  had  a  right  to  be  returned. 
The  Committee  had  given  its  decision,  not 
upon  any  allegation  in  the  petition,  but 
upon  an  extraneous  point;  and  he  thought 
that  the  House  ought  to  have  inquired 
whether  or  not  such  a  proceeding  was  in 
conformity  with  the  law  of  Parliament. 


The  oath  taken  br  Members  of  Committees 
was  to  the  effect^hat  they  would  '*  wqU  and 
truly  try  the  matter  of  the  petition."  Now 
in  the  petition  to  whieh  he  was  referring, 
there  was  not  a  single  word  about  a  scru- 
tiny, or  about  a  mistake  in  any  of  the  votes 
at  the  election.  He  was,  therefore,  of 
opinion,  that  the  Committee  had  no  right 
to  come  to  the  decision  at  which  they  had 
arrived.  He  was  borne  out  in  that  opinion 
by  former  precedents.  There  was  a  ease 
in  which  a  Committee  had  refused  to  en« 
tertain  a  petition  against  a  Member  of  that 
House  who  was  at  the  time  a  high  sheriff, 
on  the  ground  that  the  fact  of  his  being  a 
high  sheriff  was  not  expressly  alleged  as 
the  cause  of  his  disquaUfication.  Again, 
in  the  case  of  (Sir  Watkin  Lewes,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  been  returned  after  the 
poU  had  been  closed  too  early,  a  Committee 
had  refused  to  try  the  petition  against  his 
return,  because  the  too  early  closing  of  the 
poll  had  not  been  expressly  set  forth  in  that 
petition.  His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Attomer  General  might  tell  him  that  those 
were  old  cases  ;  but  he  thought  that  ^ey 
were  not  on  that  account  the  less  entitled 
to  respectful  consideration.  He  would  next 
proceed  to  show  the  House  how  important 
the  case  was  as  regarded  the  electors  of 
Bridport.  He  should  observe  that  those 
electors  had  had  no  notice  of  the  attack 
made  upon  them.  He  had  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Rockett,  with  whom  he  was  not 
acquainted,  requesting  him  to  present  a 
petition  to  the  House,  and  stating  that  the 
mayor,  the  check  clerk,  and  the  poll  derk, 
would  aU  testify  to  the  truth  of  the  state* 
ments  contained  in  it.  He  had  also  re* 
ceived  a  letter  from  the  polling  clerk,  in- 
forming him  that  Mr.  Rockett  distinctly 
voted  for  Mr.  Cochrane,  and  did  not  even 
mention  Mr.  Romilly's  name,  assorting 
that  his  statement  could  be  fully  borne  out 
by  the  check  clerk.  None  of  these  parties 
were  called  before  the  Committee,  which 
proceeded  on  entirely  different  evidence — 
on  the  evidence  of  an  unknown  person, 
who  stated  that  he  heard  this  person  say 
he  voted  for  Mr.  Romilly;  but  he  was 
never  asked  who  he  was,  what  he  was,  or 
where  he  came  from.  Really,  if  they  were 
to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  they 
wore  bound  to  administer  it  in  conformity 
with  the  established  rules  recognised  in 
the  courts  of  law.  He  had  shown  them 
the  wrong  which  had  been  committed;  it 
was  not  for  him  to  point  out  the  re- 
medy. They  might  have  suspended  the 
decision  until  they  had  ascertained  the 
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truth.    The  bon.  Member  concluded  bj 
moring — 

••  That  William  Rookett  hate  leaye  to  state  his 
case  at  the  Bar  of  this  House,  with  referenoe  to  the 
Bridport  Ehwtion." 

The  ATTORISHBT  GBNBRAL  could 
not  conceive  anything  more  inconTenient 
or  more  irregular — ^anything  more  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Bpirit  of  our  inatitutions  than 
was  contained  in  the  speech  of  his  nohle 
Friend.  His  noble  Friend  proposed  no- 
thing less  than  an  investigation  into  the 
grounds  on  which  the  Committee  decided 
this  case — and  upon  the  evidence,  and  the 
propriety  of  heing  satisfied  with  that  evi- 
dence which  was  brought  before  them. 
But  what  then  became  of  the  intention  of 
the  Legislature,  that  the  determination  of 
the  Select  Committee  in  such  cases  should 
be  final  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  if  it 
was  competent,  after  that  decision  had 
been  pispnounced,  for  a  Memher  of  the 
House  to  get  up  and  attack  the  dedsion 
of  the  Committee,  and  to  call  upon  the 
House  to  entertain  an  argument  upon^ihe 
merits  of  the  determmation  itt  which  the 
Committee  had  arrived.  As  his  noble 
Friend  had  led  them  astray,  would  the 
House  allow  him  to  follow  him  one  mo- 
ment; and  first  with  regard  to  the  obser- 
vations he  made  about  the  lists.  He  asked 
whether  the  objection  to  Rockett's  vote 
was  on  the  lists  ?  He  was  answered  that 
it  really  was.  But  see  how  hard  it  would 
be  upon  the  Committee,  supposing  there 
had  heen  no  specific  objection,  and  that 
the  name  of  Rockett  had  not  been  on  the 
lists.  The  lists  were  not  seen  hy  the 
Committee;  they  had  no  opportunity  of 
investigating  whether  the  name  of  a  voter 
was  or  was  not  upon  the  lists ;  they  must 
rely  entirely  upon  the  opposing  counsel. 
He  had  a  right  to  object  to  any  particular 
vote  being  objected  to;  and  if  the  counsel 
did  not  object,  the  Committee  had  no 
right — in  fact,  they  had  no  power — ^to  in- 
vestigate for  themselves.  Then  his  noble 
Friend  said,  "  Why  did  not  they  call  the 
poll-clerk?"  Why,  what  had  the  Com- 
mittee to  do  with  the  poU-clerk?  They 
sat  there  to  receive  the  evidence  which 
was  tendered  by  the  parties.  They  could 
not  give  directions  how  the  case  was  to  be 
conducted;  they  must  judge  upon  the  evi- 
dence that  was  adduced  before  them;  and 
it  was  not  for  the  Committee  to  say  to 
counsel,  "You  have  better  evidence  be- 
hind; why  do  you  not  bring  us  the  poll- 
clerk?"  If  the  Committee  had  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  evidence  which  was  laid  be- 


fore them,  H  would  have  been  a  most  im- 
proper course,  if  he  might  venture  the  ob- 
servation, for  the  Committee  to  say  to  a 
counsel,  give  us  more  evidence.  The  coun- 
sel would  in  all  likelihood  reply  that  is  all 
the  evidence  on  which  we  propose  to  rest 
our  case,  and  we  call  upon  you,  on  that 
evidence,  to  come  to  a  decision.  But  really 
he  was  entering  into  a  discussion  into  which 
he  ought  not  to  be  drawn;  and  therefore 
he  would  now  come  to  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Weymouth,  which  he 
had  purposely  abstained  from  entering 
upon  when  he  last  addressed  the  House. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  rested  his  case  upon 
the  precedent  which  had  been  set  by  the 
House  on  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Bath,  in  1842.  But 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  after  that 
Committee  had  been  granted,  the  House 
saw  the  extreme  inconvenience  of  the 
course  into  which  it  had  been  led;  and  in 
August  of  the  same  year,  an  Act  was 
passed  on  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  London,  by  which  provi- 
sions were  specifically  made  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  such  inquiries  were  in 
future  to  be  conducted.  By  the  UrBt  sec- 
lion  of  that  Act  it  was  provided,  that  where 
allegations  of  bribery  were  contained  in  a 
petition,  the  Committee  should  be  at  li- 
berty to  go  into  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
any  arrangement  or  understanding  had 
been  come  to  by  which  the  inquiry  into 
the  ctkses  of  bribery  might  be  prevented: 
to  ascertain,  by  the  oaths  of  the  candi- 
dates and  their  agents,  what  were  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  to  report  the  results  of 
the  same  to  the  House.  If  a  further  re- 
p6rt  was  considered  necessary,  the  House 
was  bound  to  go  into  it ;  the  Speaker  must 
appoint  a  prosecutor,  the  Committee  must 
reassemble,  with  power  to  examine  parties 
on  oath.  But  suppose  the  Committee  should 
not  report,  whether  because  they  did  not 
think  it  necessary,  or  because  they  were 
not  sufiiciently  alive  to  the  case — for  he 
meant  to  meet  the  question  fairly — were 
parties,  then,  precluded  from  having  the 
charges  of  bribery  investigated?  By  no 
means.  A  petition  might  be  presented  to 
the  House  within  three  months  of  the  time 
when  the  bribery  was  alleged  to  have  been 
committed,  and  that  petition  was  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Qeneral  Committee  on  £lec« 
tions,  which  General  Committee  was  to  ap- 
point a  Select  Committee,  with  all  the 
powers  of  an  Election  Committee — ^that  id, 
to  examine  parties  on  oath—- and  this  was 
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the  provision  which  the  Legidatnre  consi- 
dered as  a  proper  substitute  for  the  omis- 
sion of  an  Election  Committee.  Now,  the 
time  for  presenting  such  a  petition  had  not 
yet  elapsed;  and,  therefore,  his  objection 
to  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member 
was,  that  the  Legislature  had  already  pro- 
Tided  for  this  special  occasion,  and  that 
instead  of  adopting  the  means  which  the 
Legislature  had  placed  in  their  hands — 
and  most  efficient  means  they  were — the 
hon.  Member  asked  for  that  which  would 
be  a  much  more  imperfect  and  unsatisfac- 
tory mode  of  investigation — ^for  a  Select 
Conmiittee  which  was  imable  to  institute 
an  inquiry  upon  oath.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man, in  stating  his  case,  assumed  that  be- 
cause thirty-seven  voters  were  charged 
with  bribery,  that  of  itself  was  a  ground 
of  suspicion.  If  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
had  as  much  experience  of  Election  Com- 
mittees as  he  unquestionably  had,  he  would 
have  known  that  it  was  the  most  common 
thing  in  the  world  to  object  to  voters  on 
this  ground.  He  might  refer  to  the  great 
Dublin  case,  the  Committee  on  which  sat 
ninety  days,  and  where  there  was  hardly  a 
voter  in  that  extensive  constituency  who  was 
not  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  bribery. 
The  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  and  gentlemen 
of  the  highest  rank  were  all  alleged  to 
have  taken  bribes  on  that  occasion.  Then 
another  ground  of  suspicion  in  the  mind  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  was,  that  they  wished 
to  go  into  the  question  of  scrutinv  before 
the  question  of  bribery.  Why,  that  was 
the  invariable  course  of  parties  before  an 
Election  Committee,  and  it  was  easily 
explained.  The  petitioner  wanted  the 
seat;  ho  did  not  want  merely  to  avoid 
the  election — which  a  proof  of  bribery 
would  do — ^therefore  he  took  up  first  the 
question  of  a  scrutiny  of  votes,  which,  if 
ho  succeeded  in,  he  would  at  once  obtain 
tho  seat  for  himself ;  and  it  was  only  when 
that  failed  that  he  attempted  to  vacate  the. 
•sea^  by  proving  the  charge  of  bribery. 
Tho  grounds  on  which  the  Amendment 
had  been  brought  before  the  House  had 
been  placed  fully  before  it,  and  he  was  of 
opinion  that  they  were  inadequate  to  call 
on  the  House  for  interference.  He  thought 
the  case  would  be  best  mot  by  allowing 
the  usual  course  to  be  followed,  and  that 
the  Committee  called  for  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber on  tho  other  side  should  not  be  al- 
lowed. 

Mr.  CHRISTIE  stated  his  willingness 
to  acquiesce  in  tho  suggestions  of  the 
Attorney  General,  provided  the  hon.  and 


learned  Gentleman  would  pledge  himself 
afterwards  to  go  into  an  inquiry  regarding 
the  compromise  that  took  place  before  the 
Committee,  and  the  allegations  of  bribery 
that  had  been  made.  [The  Attobkey 
Genebal  thought  the  hon.  Member  had 
better  suspend  any  observations  upon  that 
point  untU  he  had  discussed  his  Amend- 
ment.] He  understood  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  to  intimate  an  opinion  that  it 
was  not  convenient  to  extend  the  inquiry 
beyond  the  limits  he  had  stated ;  but  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  assigned 
no  reason  for  restricting  it  as  he  proposed. 
The  Amendment  he  was  about  to  move 
woidd,  perhaps,  induce  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  to  state  his  reasons.  In  ^ving 
notice  of  this  Amendment  he  had  no  inten- 
tion to  do  anything  discourteous  to  the  hon« 
Gentleman,  or  to  take  out  of  his  hands  a 
question  which  he  might  be  supposed  to 
have  appropriated.  He  thought,  jnth.  the 
Attorney  General,  that  an  inquiry  by  a 
Committee  would  be  much  more  convenient 
than  the  examination  of  Mr.  Rockett  at 
the  bar  of  the  House;  and  he  entirely 
differed  from  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Bankes),  who  questioned  the  right  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bridport  to  his  seat.  If 
the  hon.  Gentleman  concurred  with  him  in 
the  proposal  to  institute  a  full  inquiry  by 
means  of  a  Committee,  he  thought  he 
should  be  able  to  satisfy  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man that  if  Mr.  RomUly  had  not  been 
seated,  Mr.  Cochrane  would  still  have  lost 
his  seat.  Mr.  Cochrane 's  counsel  propoeed 
that  the  decision  should  be  taken  upon 
the  transfer  of  Mr.  Rockett*8  vote,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  discovery  of  bribery  and 
treating,  a  discovery  which  could  not  other- 
wise have  been  prevented.  The  very  ob- 
ject of  the  compromise  was  to  prevent  the 
evidence  of  bribery  from  coming  before  the 
Committee.  No  less  than  thirty-seven 
votes  were  objected  to  as  the  votes  of 
persons  who  liad  received  bribes.  There 
were  objections  to  six  others  who  had  voted 
for  Mr.  Cochrane,  because  they  had  bribed 
or  corrupted  others,  and  so  had  disqualified 
themselves.  Mr.  Cochrane  gave  many 
proofs  of  a  desire  to  avoid  inquiry;  and 
inquiry  was  at  last  avoided  in  consequence 
of  a  proposal  from  Mr.  Cochrane.  The 
day  before  Mr.  Cochrane  made  a  speech 
in  that  House,  which  would  probably  be  in 
the  recollection  of  hon.  Members,  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  known  to  take  a  very 
active  part  in  the  elections  in  which  the 
Government  took  an  interest — he  meant 
Mr.  Bonham — called  on  the  agent  of  the 
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petitioners,  and  offered  them  a  written  un- 
dertaking that  Mr.  Cochrane  would  not 
again  contest  Bridport  if  they  ahandoned 
this  petition.  The  petitioners,  however, 
proceeded.  At  last  the  question  was 
raised  whether  a  mode  of  puttmg  Romilly 
ahove  Cochrane  hy  the  transfer  of  a  vote 
could  he  suggested ;  for  Mr.  Cochrane,  it 
was  stated,  that  he  would  not  oppose  such 
an  arrangement.  The  counsel  for  Mr. 
Cochrane  was  very  complaisant;  and  the 
transfer  of  Mr.  Rockctt  s  vote  was  made 
without  calling  the  poll-clerk.  At  the  time 
that  this  Committee  so  quickly  closed  its 
lahours,  five  writs  had  heen  issued  for  pe- 
nalties against  four  of  Mr.  Cochrane *s 
voters.  He  (Mr.  Christie)  submitted  these 
facts  to  the  House  in  the  belief  that  he 
should  he  in  a  condition  to  prove  them,  if 
the  Committee  for  which  he  asked  were 
granted,  and  its  inquiries  were  extended 
beyond  the  narrow  limits  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  proposed.  In  1842 
this  House  granted  an  inquiry  into  the 
existence  of  alleged  compromises,  on  a 
statement  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Bath.  He  was  prepared  to  state,  that 
there  had  been  a  compromise  in  the  present 
case  to  prevent  the  discovery  of  bribery 
and  treating,  by  parties  assenting  to  the 
transfer  of  this  vote  of  Rockett's  from  Mr. 
Cochrane  to  Mr.  Romilly.  On  that  ground 
he  begged  to  move  as  an  Amendment — 

"  That  the  Petition  of  William  Rockett  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee,  which  shall  be 
appointed,  to  inquire  into  all  the  oircomstanoes 
under  which  Joseph  Welch  gave  evidence  before 
the  Select  Coomiittee  on  the  Bridport  Election 
Petition,  that  William  Rockett  voted  for  Mr. 
Romilly,  and  whether  any  compromise  or  arrange- 
ment was  entered  into  by  the  parties  to  the 
Petition,  their  counsel,  or  agents,  to  prevent  the 
disclosure  of  bribery  or  treating ;  and  also,  whe- 
ther, and  to  what  extent,  bribery  and  treating  were 
practised  at  the  last  election  for  the  Borough  of 
Bridport." 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK  :  My  hon.  and 
learned  Friend,  at  the  outset  of  his  speech, 
thought  proper  to  pass  some  strictures  on 
the  speech  of  my  hon.  Friend  below  me 
(Mr.  Bankes),  for  the  mode  in  which  he  had 
introduced  his  Motion  before  the  House. 
I  do  not  know  what  my  hon.  Friend  could 
have  done  less,  when  he  proposed  that 
Rockett  should  be  heard  at  the  bar  of 
this  House,  than  to 'state  the  grounds  on 
which  he  made  so  unusual  a  proposition ; 
and  my  hon.  Friend  did  not,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  go  at  all  out  of  his  way,  when  he 
stated  to  the  House  the  whole  circumstances 
of  the  case — when  he  reminded  the  House 
of  the  oath  which  had  been  taken  by  the 


Members  of  the   Committee  to   try  the 
matters  contained  in  the  petition,  and  then 
to  refer  to  the  petition,  and  to  state  to  the 
House  that  none  of  those  matters  were  in 
the    petition,   on  the   strength   of  which 
Mr.  Bailie  Cochrane  was  unseated.      My 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  seems  to  me  to 
have  strange  notions  of  justice,  when  he 
thinks  it  right  that  a  man  should  be  tried 
on  one  issue,  and  convicted  on  another.     I 
wonder  what  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
would  think,  if  a  man  were  indicted  for 
forgery,  and  then,  being  indicted  for  for- 
gery, he  were  convicted  of  rape?     But, 
Sir,  this  is  exactly  the  case  of  Mr.  Coch- 
rane. My  hon.  and  learned  Friend  admitted 
that  it  would  not  be  competent  for  peti- 
tioners to  go  into  a  question  of  bribery  and 
treating,  unless  bribery  and  treating  were 
alleged  in  the  petition.     If  the  petitioners 
are  not  competent  to  do  that,  how  can  it 
be  competent  for  them  to  go  into  a  question 
of  a  false  entry  by  a  poll-clerk,  if  no  such 
allegation  has  been  placed  upon  their  peti- 
tion?    I  should  like  to  ask,  whether,  in 
the  lists  to  which  my  hon.   and  learned 
Friend  has  adverted,  there  was  any  no- 
tice given  of  Rockett 's  vote  being  objected 
to,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  polled  for 
Mr.  Romilly,  though  his  vote  was  recorded 
for  Mr.  Cochrane.     I  find,  that  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  in  all  cases  of  controverted 
elections,  parties  by  themselves  or  their 
agents  shall  deliver  into  the  clerk  of  the 
Committee  lists  of  the  voters  objected  to, 
together  with  the  several  heads  of  objections. 
I  want  to  know,  whether  in  the  several 
heads  of  objections  in  this  case,  there  was 
any  objection  to  Rockett 's  vote,  that  it  had 
been  given  for  Mr.  Romilly,  and  falsely 
recorded  for  Mr.    Cochrane.      [An  hon. 
Member  :  There  was.]     There  was.    The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Christie) 
who  stated  that  thirty-seven  votes  had  been 
objected  to  for  bribery,  did  not  state  to 
the  House,   that  there  was    a    separate 
head,  in  which  it  was  objected  to  Rockett*s 
vote,  that  it  had  been  recorded  for  Mr. 
Cochrane,  while  it  was  actually  tendered 
for  Mr.  Romilly.     But   there  is   another 
ground.     One  of  the  first  rules  of  evidence 
is,  that  you  are  not  to  take  secondary  evi- 
dence when  primary  evidence  is  in  your 
power.     What  does  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Attorney  General  say  to  that  ? 
It  was  competent  to  the  Committee  to  call 
before  them  Rockett  or  the  poll-clerk — 
one  or  other  of  them  who  could  have  given 
primary  evidence  on  this  point;  but  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  of  them  was  called 
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before  the  Committee.  My  faon.  Friend 
below  me,  therefore,  had  a  perfect  right 
to  saj — he  never  intended  to  say,  that  by 
the  law  of  elections  Mr.  RomiUy  had  no 
legal  right  to  sit  in  this  Ilouse  ;  but  what 
he  meant  to  say  was,  that  he  had  no  right 
in  equity,  no  moral  right,  to  sit  in  this 
House.  The  hon.  Gentleman  on  the  other 
side  says,  that  if  we  give  him  a  Committee 
he  shau  be  able  to  prove  a  case  of  bribery. 
I  thought  it  was  one  of  the  first  principles 
of  English  justice,  that  a  man  should  be 
held  to  be  innocent  till  he  was  proved  to 
be  guilty.  Then  the  hon.  Gentleman  pro* 
mises,  if  we  grant  his  Motion  for  a  Com- 
mittee, to  convict  certain  voters  of  bribery; 
and  he  thinks  that  a  complete  answer  to 
the  fact  before  us — ^he  thmks  it  a  oomplete 
answer  to  the  question,  that  the  Com- 
mittee had  been  sworn  to  try  the  ease 
on  one  ground,  and  that  they  have  tried  it 
on  another.  This,  I  thiuK,  is  a  grave 
charge  to  be  brought  against  the  Members 
of  the  Conunittee.  It  is  something  new 
for  judges  or  jurymen^  or  members  of  an 
Election  Committee,  who  are  sworn  to  try 
the  matter  on  a  petition,  loosely  to  try 
some  other  matter  which  they  are  not 
not  sworn  to  try.  This  does  not  comport 
with  my  notions  either  of  justice  or  of 
moral  right.  But  it  is  intimated  to  us  that 
there  has  been  a  compromise.  I  apprehend 
that  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  an  election 
Committee  to  enter  into  a  collusion  with 
the  parties  that  are  before  them.  They 
must  trv  the  case  on  the  evidence  which  is 
laid  before  them  ;  but  the  charge  against 
this  Committee  is,  that  they  tried  not  the 
matter  which  was  before  them,  but  some 
other  matter — and  that  they  tried  even  that 
other  matter,  not  upon  legal  evidence,  but 
upon  secondaiy  evidence,  when  primary 
evidence  might  have  been  obtained  if  they 
thought  fit  to  seek  it.  It  seems  to  me 
clear,  by  all  the  rules  of  law  and  justice, 
that  the  Committee,  by  all  the  evidence 
which  was  laid  before  them,  have  no  justi- 
fication for  the  verdict  which  they  have 
made,  and  therefore  I  think  that  my  hon. 
Friend  was  justified  in  bringing  thia  mat- 
ter in  the  perspicuous  way  he  has  brought 
it  before  the  House. 

Mr.  C.  wood,  aa  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  was  anxious  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks  to  the  House. 

Su  J.  GRAHAM  made  an  observation 
across  the  Table,  and  the  hon.  Member 
sat  down. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  bad 
been  led  to  ej^ect,  from  the  nature  of  the 


hon.  Member's  Notice,  that  he  intended 
merely  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  some  injury  which  had  been  done  to  thia 
person  Rockett,  which  demanded  redress ; 
not  that  he  proposed  to  bring  forward 
charges  against  we  Committee  as  to  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  had  decided  in 
the  case  of  the  Bridport  Election  Fetitioa« 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  in  effect  said 
that  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  Ror 
milly),  who  was  Member  for  Bridport»  by 
virtue  of  the  decision  of  a  Select  Conunii> 
mittee,  which  dedsion  was  by  Act  of  Far- 
liament  final  and  conclusive,  had  no  right 
to  sit  and  vote  in  that  House.  The  hon. 
Member  should  have  been  cautious  in  mak- 
ing such  a  charge,  and  impeaching  a  title 
which  rested  upon  the  established  law. 
The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  which  an  election  petition  was 
referred  waa  a  court  of  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion, and  its  decision  was  final ;  and  if  evoi 
they  were  to  decide  erroneously,  there  was 
no  remedy.  But  the  h<m.  Member  said  the 
Committee  had  investigated  matters  not 
properly  before  them;  and  when  thw Report 
was  presented  he  asked  the  House  to  pause 
before  they  permitted  the  present  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Bridport  to  take  bis 
seat.  The  House  refused  taat  application* 
for  they  had  not  the  power  to  prevent  thai 
hon.  and  learned  Member  from  taking  hia 
seat.  Then  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
the  scrutmy,  he  apprehended  there  waa,  aa 
the  law  stood,  no  necessity  to  introduce  into 
an  election  petition  anyallegationthatavote, 
or  any  number  of  votes,  hf^  been  given  for 
one  candidate  instead  of  another.  When  it 
was  necessary  to  go  into  a  scrutiny,  a  list 
of  the  voters  objected  to,  and  the  specific 
objection  in  eacn  case,  must  be  given  in 
by  each  party  a  certain  time  before  the 
Committee  met;  and  no  objection  could 
afterwards  be  entered  into  agamst  any  voter 
whose  name  did  not  appear  in  such  lists, 
nor  upon  any  objection  but  that  specified 
against  the  voter's  name.  If,  therefore,  it 
had  been  alleged  in  the  petition  that  the 
vote  of  this  man  had  been  improperly  en- 
tered for  Mr.  Cochrane,  and  no  hst  bad  been 
given,  the  Committee  could  not  have  enter- 
tained the  objection.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  said  the  Committee  were  bound  to 
give  a  decision  upon  oath.  What,  he  (the 
Attorney  Generid)  asked,  was  the  nature 
of  that  oath  ?  Why,  that  the  Committee 
were  to  inquire  into  the  matter  of  the  peti- 
tion. What  was  the  matter  of  this  peti- 
tion ?  It  eontained  the  naoai  general  al> 
legations  of  bribeiy  and  treating,  and  ikmt 
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there  wiu» — ^wkat  he  admitted  was  abAolutelj 
neceBfiary  in  order  to  give  joriBdiotion  to 
the  Coxiunittee--a  complaint  against  the 
retunit  and  praying  the  HouBe  to  take  the 
premisea  into  consideratbu,  and  to  deolare 
that  Mr.  Cochrane  waa  not  duly  elected,  and 
that  he  ought  not  to  have  heen  returned^ 
)>ut  that  Mr.  RomiUy  had  been  duly  eleoted, 
and  ought  to  have  been  returned.  If  the 
petition  had  not  contained  that  prayer  it 
wonld  have  been  quite  incompetent  for  the 
Committee  to  have  entered  upon  the  ques^ 
tion  as  to  whether  Mr.  Coehrane  had  been 
legally  returned  or  not  i  bjut  the  petition 
containing  a  prayer  to  seat  Mr.  RomiUy, 
the  Conunittee  were  bound  to  hear  the  ge- 
neral evidence  of  the  petitioner,  and  to  de- 
cide upon  that  evidence.  It  would  have 
been  the  duty  of  the  counsel  for  the  then 
sitting  Member  to  hare  raised  the  objec- 
tion that  the  name  of  the  voter  (Rockett) 
was  not  upon  the  list  of  those  parties  whose 
votes  the  petitioner  prayed  an  inquiry  into; 
but  no  such  objection  having  been  taken, 
it  was  quite  competent  for  the  Committee 
to  receive  evidenee  upon  that  vote,  and  de- 
cide acoordingly.  He  denied  that  the 
Committee  had  exceeded  its  jurisdiction  in 
dealing  with  anv  vote  which  might  not  be 
included  in  the  hst  of  objecti<ms.  The  hos. 
and  learned  Member  for  Pcwietshire  had 
more  than  once  said  that  when  the  House 
assiuned  this  power  to  themselves,  they 
should  take  care  not  to  commit  an  injus- 
tice, or,  if  they  did  so,  that  a  remedy  might 
be  provided.  But  he  assured  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  that  power  was  not  as- 
sumed in  this  case.  It  was  given  to  a  Se- 
lect Committee  of  the  House  by  the  Legis- 
lature, and  by  the  Legislature  were  the  li- 
mits of  that  power  ascertained  and  defined, 
and  the  Legislature  declared  that  the  deci- 
sion of  that  S^ect  Committee  should  be  final 
and  conclusive*  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  asked  how  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Dorsetshire  could  ej^ect  the  House 
to  interfere  with  the  decision  of  a  Commil^ 
tee  which  the  Legislature  had  declared  to 
be  final  and  conclusive.  He  trusted  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Bridport  would  feel 
that  he  had  as  good  a  claim  to  his  seat  in 
that  House  as  &e  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Dorsetshire.  With  respect  to  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
he  certainly  had  some  objections  to  its 
form,  although  not  to  its  substance.  What 
was  the  case  with  regard  to  William 
Rookett  ?  He  came  here  with  a  petition, 
and  he  said  '*  that  great  injustice  had  been 
4one  him,  inaimttch  «a  he  gaTO  his  TOte, 


and  always  intended  to  give  his  vote,  to 
Mr.  Cochrane  ;  but  he  found  that  the  vote 
whioh  he  had  so  given  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Cochrane  had  been  transferred  to  the  poll 
of  the  opposing  candidate  ;"  and  he  said, 
"  this  had  been  done  by  reason  of  false 
and  perjured  testimony  given  before  that 
House.'  Kow  it  was  quite  clear  that  this 
was  a  case  which  called  upon  the  House  to 
institute  an  investigation.  The  only  ques- 
tion was,  as  to  the  most  convenient  mode  in 
whioh  this  investigation  should  take  place; 
and  he  thought  that  the  course  suggested, 
by  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  Earned 
Member  for  Weymouth  for  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, was  the  more  advisable  of  the  two. 
One  thing  was  clear,  that  the  House  could 
not  refuse  to  investigate.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, by  this  general  acquiescence  in  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Weymouth,  to  be  understood  as 
agreeing  to  the  whole  of  his  Amendment, 
but  merely  as  regarded  the  vote  of  William 
Rockett.  He  thought  perhaps  it  might  be 
inconvenient  to  enter  into  an  investigation  at 
present  of  the  latter  part  of  that  Amendment. 
Mr.  GISBORNE  was  of  opinion  that 
the  law  upon  controverted  elections  having 
been  fully  laid  down,  no  Member  of  that 
House  could  feel  dissatisfied  if  that  law 
were  followed  by  no  other  mode  of  in- 
quiry. Still  he  was  of  opinion  that  cases 
like  the  present  should  on  all  occasions  re- 
ceive the  fullest  attention,  in  order  that  it 
might  not  be  said  that  Members  were  al- 
lowed to  sit  in  the  House,  against  the 
friends  of  whom  might  be  brought  a  charge 
that  they  had  connived  at  unfairness. 
Cases  similar  to  the  present  often  occurred. 
One  hon.  Member  sat  at  the  present  mo- 
ment in  that  House,  because  his  opponent 
not  oaring  to  defend  his  seat,  forty-six 
votes  were  at  once  struck  ofi^  the  list  of 
those  who  had  voted  for  him,  and  the  hon. 
Member  was  aocordmgly  declared  returned. 
A  mode  existed  of  managing  these  matters. 
When  it  was  not  desirable  that  cases  of 
bribery  should  be  disclosed,  a  proceeding 
called  ''jobbing  the  lists*'  was  practised. 
Such  proceedings  as  these  should  be  ren- 
dered impossible  ;  and  he  hoped  the  Com- 
mitte  would  not  only  be  appointed,  but 
that  they  would  go  to  the  fullest  inquiry, 
and  take  other  cases  besides  that  of 
Rockett.  Seats  had  been  transferred 
from  one  person  to  another  without  those 
most  interested  knowing  a  word  about  the 
matter.  Such  proceedings  were  a  great 
abuse  of  law  and  of  justice,  and  he  trusted 
the  Leipudature  would  not  continue  to  u% 
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quiet  under  such  a  condition  of  things.  If 
the  laws  were  rendered  operative  in  such 
cases,  he  was  willing  to  admit  that  he 
must  thank  the  other  side  of  the  House 
for  calling  attention  to  the  iniquitous  prac- 
tices. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  differed  in  opinion 
from  his  hon.  Friend  the  Memher  for  Dor- 
setshire, when  he  said  they  had  assumed 
to  themselves  a  power,  and  were  therefore 
hound  to  exercise  it  with  proportionate 
caution  and  forbearance.  He  contended 
that  they  had  not  assumed  any  such  power. 
Their  power  was  committed  to  them  by  an 
Act  of  the  wholo  Legislature ;  and  they 
were  hound  by  law,  and  therefore  it  was 
their  duty  to  exercise  the  authority  with 
which  they  were  so  intrusted.  He  also 
differed  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Dorset- 
shire when  he  said  that  the  decision  of  the 
Committee  had  added  one  vote  to  the  re- 
cent triumph  of  the  Government.  The 
majority  of  the  Government  would  not  have 
been  one  less  if  the  original  Member  had 
continued  to  occupy  a  seat  in  the  House 
during  the  late  divisions  ;  for  that  Gentle- 
man had  already  intimated  his  intention  to 
vote  with  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  He 
also  differed  from  his  hon.  Friend  as  to  the 
construction  of  the  petition  upon  which  the 
Election  Committee  was  to  decide.  He 
felt  that  it  was  not  legally  necessary  that 
a  petition  complaining  of  any  one  election, 
should  state  any  given  number  of  charges; 
it  was  enough  that  A.  B.,  being  an  elector, 
should  state  that  C.  had  been  improperly 
returned,  and  should  pray  that  the  House 
would  redress  the  wrong.  He  agreed, 
however,  with  his  hon.  Friend,  though  he 
differed  from  him  as  to  these  points,  that 
this  was  a  matter  of  the  gravest  im- 
portance, not  merely  to  those  particular 
individuals  immediately  concerned,  but 
to  every  Member  of  the  House,  and  to 
all  the  constituencies  which  they  repre- 
sented.' He  could  certainly  have  wished 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  Ge- 
neral had  not  interposed  on  the  present 
occasion.  That  interposition  was  marked 
by  an  animation  which  he  thought  the  sub- 
ject scarcely  called  for.  He  also  would 
have  wished  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment had  not  risen  to  prevent  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  C.  Wood),  the  Chairman 
of  this  particular  Committee,  from  stating 
the  circumstances  connected  with  it.  Since 
he  had  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  that 
House  he  was  opposed  to  the  reopening  of 
ftny  judicial  question  which  had  already 


been  decided  by  a  competent  tribunal;  but 
when  the  House  had  declared  that  the 
minutes  of  a  certain  Blection  Committee 
should  be  laid  on  the  Table  and  be  printed, 
he  could  never  understand  the  necessity  for 
that  waste  of  paper,  of  printing,  and  of 
time,  if  they  were  not  to  have  the  power  of 
expressing  an  opinion  upon  it.  He  never 
heard  such  a  statement  of  compromise — 
borne  out,  as  it  emphatically  was  by  the 
absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary.  And 
he  hardly  knew  what  remedy  was  provided, 
or  what  mode  of  investigation  was  pointed 
out  for  any  such  case  of  compromise  as  to 
bribery;  indeed,  there  was  a  more  appropri* 
ate  tribunal  than  that  which  was  now  con- 
templated. The  more  appropriate  one  was 
that  suggested  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Attorney  General — vi«.,  the 
power  granted  by  the  Act  called  Lord  John 
Russell's  Act,  which  gave  the  power  of  ex- 
amining witnesses  on  oath,  which  would 
fail  to  attach  to  the  Committee  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Wigan.  He  held  it  to  be  a 
grievance  that  an  unsworn  Conunittee 
should  sit  in  judgment  on  a  sworn  Com- 
mittee. He  was  in  the  House  when  the 
late  hon.  Member  for  Bridport  'addressed 
the  House  for  the  last  time ;  and  he  had 
then  made  observations  which  he  (Sir  R. 
H.  Inglis)  would  not  have  made  if  he  had 
been  aware  that  the  hon.  Gentieman  was 
about  to  leave  the  House.  He  eodd 
not  but  feel  that  there  must  have  been 
such  practices  in  the  late  election  for 
Bridport,  as,  coupled  with  the  preceding 
elections  for  that  borough,  might  justify 
those  who  retained  the  elective  fran- 
chise  in  their  apprehensions  lest  further 
proceedings  in  a  Committee  of  the  House 
should  lead  to  the  disfranchisement  of  the 
borough.  Under  these  circumstances  he 
was  unwilling  that  the  question  should  stop 
where  it  did;  but  he  hesitated  about  the 
support  he  should  give  to  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Weymoutii,  because 
he  felt  that  as  to  bribery  a  better  process 
was  still  open — a  process  which  was  not 
exhausted  oy  the  lapse  of  time — ^which  a 
month  or  six  weeks  hence  might  still  be  as 
open  as  it  was  now — and  by  which,  with  a 
complete  command  of  the  wholo  machinery 
of  the  law,  the  inquiry  might  be  prosecuted 
in  a  more  satisfactory  manner. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  regretted  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentieman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  had  interfered  and 
prevented  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
from  disclosing  those  circumstances  with 
which  he  thought  the  House  oogfat  to  be 
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acquainted,  and  he  thought  that  the  hon. 
Chairman  had  exercised  a  sound  discretion 
in  making  the  attempt.  What  was  the 
case  ?  An  Election  Committee  had  sat  to 
determine  who  ought  to  possess  the  seat 
after  the  late  election  at  Bridport;  and  it 
was  disclosed  that  the  Memher  who  had 
obtained  the  seat  had  done  so  by  a  majority 
of  one  vote.  Subsequently,  a  petition  was 
presented  to  the  House  by  the  Gentleman 
who  was  supposed  at  the  time  to  have  lost 
the  election,  for  an  inquiry  into  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  charging  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption on  the  other  side.  The  Committee 
sat,  and  called  bfeore  them  a  voter,  a  man 
named  Welch,  of  whom  nobody  apparently 
knew  anything;  and  Welch  was  asked  how 
another  voter  named  Rockett  gave  his  vote, 
and  he  stated  that  he  heard  Rockett  vote 
for  RomiUy,  and  not  for  Cochrane;  and, 
as  far  as  the  evidence  before  the  House 
went,  upon  the  single,  unsupported  testi- 
mony of  that  man,  Mr.  RomiUy  was  seated 
as  secure  as  if  he  was  sitting  on  birdlime, 
and  Mr.  Cochrane  had  lost  the  position 
which  he  hoped  to  hold.  Nobody  disputed 
Mr.  RomiUy 's  legal  and  equitable  right  to 
the  seat;  for  the  law  on  the  subject  was 
so  decided,  that  it  would  be  child's  play  to 
dispute  it  for  a  moment.  Was  it  not  a 
most  extraordinary  thing  that  the  Com- 
mittee did  not  consider  it  their  duty  to  caU 
Rockett  himself  before  them  to  ask  how  he 
voted  ?  Instead  of  that,  poor  man,  he  was 
made  to  go  up  for  Cochrane  and  come  down 
for  RomiUy.  It  appeared  to  him  to  be 
one  of  the  grossest  absurdities  which,  had 
ever  occurred  before  a  judicial,  not  a  judi- 
cious, tribunal.  The  Committee  had  to 
discharge  a  duty;  he  admitted  that  it  had 
performed  that  duty,  and  not  in  a  creditable 
manner.  The  Chairman  wished  to  ex- 
plain the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  placed,  but  an  imprudent  interference 
bad  prevented  him.  Had  not  the  House  a 
duty  to  discharge,  without  referring  to  the 
ultimate  effect  that  its  decision  or  inquiry 
might  have  as  to  the  legal  bearing  of  the 
question?  With  reference  to  future  and 
late  legislation,  was  it  not  their  duty  to 
inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  these 
Committees  worked  ?  Also,  with  reference 
to  sustaining  the  purity  of  election;  for 
nothing  could  be  more  damaging  to  the 
character  of  the  Legislature  than  that  per- 
sons should  obtain  their  seats  in  the  House 
by  bribery  and  corrupt  practices.  He  was 
grateful,  for  one,  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dorchester,  who  had  brought 
this  question  before  the  Souse;  and  he 
VOL.  LXXXVI.^  {2J2} 


thought  that  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
had  rendered  a  service  by  appending  to  the 
Motion  the  Amendment  which  he  had  made. 
The  Attorney  General  had  treated  the 
question  with  great  fairness;  but  he  pro- 
posed that  they  should  stop  short  at  that 
part  of  the  inquiry  where  its  utiHty  obvi- 
ously conmienced.  Why  should  they  not 
adopt  the  course  which  was  pursued  in  the 
case  of  the  petition  from  Bath?  When 
the  hon.  Member  for  Weymouth  stated  in 
his  place  that  he  had  reason  to  beUeve  that 
there  were  corrupt  practices  at  the  late 
election  for  Bridport,  and  that  if  a  Select 
Committee  were  granted,  he  should  have 
it  in  his  power  to  prove,  by  undoubted  tes- 
timony, the  existence  of  such  practices, 
could  the  House,  with  any  sense  of  pro- 
priety, refuse  the  investigation  ?  He 
thought  that  words  ought  to  be  introduced 
extending  the  inquiry  to  both  parties.  The 
House  would  not  discharge  their  duty  to 
themselves  or  to  that  portion  of  the  pubUc 
who  desired  to  see  Members  returned  by 
pure  practices  and  not  by  bribery,  if  they- 
limited  the  investigation  to  the  point  put 
by  the  Attorney  General. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
faUen  into  an  error,  in  reply  to  the  Attor- 
ney General's  argument.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  did  not  proceed  on  the 
assumption,  that  it  was  not  right  to  make 
an  inquiry  into  circumstances  such  as  they 
were  now  discussing,  when  they  were 
brought  before  the  House;  but  his  argu- 
ment was,  that  ParUament  had  laid  down  a 
particular  course  for  a  strict  and  searching 
inquiry  into  transactions  of  this  nature,  and 
that  it  was  not,  therefore,  expedient  in  this 
or  sinular  cases  to  take  upon  themselves 
inquiries  before  an  unsworn  Committee  into 
facts  and  circumstances  with  respect  to 
which  the  law  had  provided  the  means  of 
inquiry  before  a  sworn  tribunal.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  said,  "  You  have  these  facts  be- 
fore you,  wiU  you  not  inquire  into  them  ?" 
An  hon.  Member  might  come  down  and  say, 
'<  I  was  present  at  the  election  of  an  hon. 
Member,  when  such  and  such  scenes  took 
place;  and  I  caU  on  you  to  have  a  Select 
Committee."  This  law  was  framed  with 
reference  to  the  very  case  to  which  the 
hon.  Member  had  adverted;  for  it  was  im- 
mediately after  inquiries,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Roebuck,  that  Lord  John  RusseU 
introduced  this  measure,  remarking  on  the 
inconvenience  which  resulted  from  conduct- 
ing inquiries  of  that  nature  in  the  way  in 
which  they  had  been  conducted.  He  laid 
2G 
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down  the  rule  that  there  Bhoidd  be  a  bond 
Jide  charge  substantiated  on  the  best  evi- 
dence^  and  that  it  should  be  submitted  to 
the  best  tribunal — yi%.,  that  of  Members 
acting  under  an  oath  to  discharge  their 
duty.  His  hon.  Friend  had  expressed  his 
readiness  to  inquire  into  the  transfer  of  a 
vote  :  there  was  no  unwillingness  to  have 
the  charges  inquired  into;  but  the  law  had 
^  pointed  out  how  they  should  be  inquired 
into;  and  if  the  Committee  had  omitted  a 
duty  in  not  recommending  the  House  to 
proceed  with  the  inquiry,  the  parties  had 
the  remedy  in  their  own  hands.  His  hon. 
Friend  who  had  opened  this  discussion 
seemed  to  apprehend  that  he  had  been 
subjected  to  something  like  a  grierance  in 
not  being  aUowed  to  bring  forward  this 
question  as  a  matter  of  pritilege.  He 
thought  the  hon«  Member  was  acting  under 
an  error  as  to  what  came  within  *  the  defi- 
nition of  privilege.  The  question  of  pri« 
Tilege  was  confined  to  those  acts  which  af- 
fected the  immediate  rights  of  the  House, 
or  the  rights  of  particular  Members  to  dis- 
charge their  duties  within  the  House;  and 
therefore  questions  as  to  Members  who 
were  wrongfully  in  the  House,  or  who  were 
mrongfully  excluded  from  the  House,  or 
who  had  their  rights  infringed  upon  so  as 
to  nrerent  them  discharging  their  duties, 
baa  peoedenoe  of  other  questions;  but  the 
priritege  of  an  elector  did  not  come  within 
the  category  of  interfering  with  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duty  of  a  Member  within  the 
House* 

Mb.  ROMILLY  said,  that  he  was  not 
ffoing  to  say  one  word  as  to  the  question, 
but  in  reference  to  what  the  hon.  Member 
for  Finsbury  had  stated  that  this  question 
▼as  presented  by  him  (Mr.  Romilly). 
When  the  late  election  for  Bridport  was 
concluded  against  him,  he  felt  somewhat 
dissatisfied,  but  declined,  though  pressed 
to  do  so,  to  take  any  steps  whaterer  to 
rererse  the  decision.  He  was  pressed  on 
sereral  occasions  to  be  the  petitioning  party 
agabst  Mr.  Cochrane,  but  declined  to  be 
connected  with  the  petition,  or  to  have  any- 
thbg  whaterer  to  do  with  it.  The  peti- 
tion was  presented  in  the  name  of  a  Toter ; 
he  knew  nothing  of  its  being  brought  for- 
ward except  by  casual  report,  from  his 
learned  Fnends,  who,  thinking  he  might 
feel  interested,  came  and  spoke  to  him  on 
the  subject.  He  never  was  consulted  by 
any  person  with  regard  to  the  petition,  con- 
sequently he  was  a  total  stranger  as  to 
whether  there  was  a  compromise  or  not. 
So  far  as  this  Motion  waa  concerned,  per- 


sonally, he  should  wish  the  fullest  possible 
inquiry  into  all  the  circimistances  connected 
with  the  late  election  for  Bridport.  He 
should  not  wish  an  inquiry  as  to  what  one 
side  or  what  one  candidate  had  done,  but 
the  fullest  inquiiy  into  everything  that  had 
taken  place;  and  he  pledged  himself,  as 
far  as  he  was  able,  to  give  the  fullest  pos- 
sible assistance.  He  would  suggest  to  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney 
General,  that  the  proceeding  under  the 
Bill  of  the  noble  Lord  would  be  more  effec- 
tive if  the  proceedings  were  carried  on,  not 
at  the  costs  of  the  parties  to  the  petition* 
but  at  the  expense  of  the  county,  other- 
wise the  petition  would  be  presented  under 
the  Act. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  agreed  with  what  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury 
(Mr.  Wakley),  that  it  would  have  been  a 
great  advantage  had  the  hon.  Member  for 
Halifax,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee* 
given  his  opinion  on  this  question*  He 
(Mr.  Aglionby)  did  not  think  that  the  Com- 
mittee would  be  compromised  or  its  func- 
tions interfered  with ;  and  the  hon.  Member 
would  have  spoken  merely  on  his  knowledge 
of  the  facts,  and  those  facts  would  have 
guided  the  House  in  its  decision.  He  could 
not  see  the  grounds  on  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  (the  Attorney  General) 
objected  to  the  Amendment.  What  was 
there  which  oould  interfere  with  the  fune- 
tions  of  the  Committee  on  the  Motion 
''  that  the  petition  of  William  Rockett  be 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee?"  But 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  objected 
to  the  concluding  portions — **  whether  any 
compromise  or  arrangement  was  entered 
into  by  the  parties  to  the  petition;'*  and 
*'  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  bribeiy 
and  treating  were  practised  at  the  last 
election  for  the  borough  of  Bridport?'' 
The  first  was  agreed  to,  the  second  and 
third  were  objected  to  ;  and  the  Attorney 
General  said  he  objected  to  an  inquiry  in 
this  way,  because  there  was  another  mode; 
but  he  (Mr.  Aglionby)  said  there  was  no 
other  mode  open  to  the  House.  It  had 
been  argued  that  the  5th  and  6th  Victoria, 
cap.  102,  put  an  end  to  the  functions  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  House  in  this  matter; 
but  this  waa  a  mistake.  The  provisions  of 
that  Act  were  entirely  concurrent  with  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  House.  The  Act  must 
be  construed  by  itself,  and  not  by  anything 
that  might  have  fallen  from  its  promoters; 
and  the  Act  contained  no  words  excluding 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  House.  The  first 
section  gave  power  to  the  Conumttee,  at 
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its  diseretion,  to  take  c»i»m  steps;  bat 
the  Committee  were  not  bound  to  exercise 
that  power.  If  they  had  sufficient  evidence 
before  them  to  raise  a  suspicion  that  there 
was  a  compromise,  it  would  be  their  duty 
to  proceed  in  the  inquiry  ;  but  supposing 
the  Committee  had  no  eyidence  tendered 
to  them,  it  was  no  imputation  upon  the 
discretion  of  the  Committee  to  say  that 
they  might  not  consider  it  their  duty  to 
originate  an  inquiry.  He  assumed  that 
neither  of  the  parties  before  the  Committee 
tendered  eyidence  to  raise  a  suspidon  of 
bribery  or  of  compromise;  and  if  so,  the 
Committee  were  not  bound  to  raise  it  of 
their  own  accord.  There  was  anoth^ 
mode  of  proceeding ;  the  House  might  ap- 
point a  Committee,  with  certain  modes  of 
acting,  who  might  examine  witnesses  upon 
oath,  and  report  the  result  to  the  House, 
and  the  expense  of  that  Committee  (for 
there  the  hon.  Member  for  Bridport  was 
mistaken)  would  be  borne  by  the  public  if 
there  was  Bprimd  facie  case.  But  it  was 
a  perilous  ^ng  to  attempt  to  set  up  a 
primd  facie  case.  And  the  party  petition- 
ing must  be  a  yoter,  and  what  motive  could 
a  voter  have  for  taking  such  a  step  ?  It 
must  be  purely  a&d  entirely  from  public 
spirit.  Could  it  be  expected  that  a  voter 
would  do  from  public  spirit  what  the  House 
would  not  do  to-night  ?  In  the  next  place, 
there  must  be  an  allegation  of  "  general 
and  extensive  bribery  ;  '  but  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  asked  for  inquiry  on  another 
ground.  In  this  case  he  had  no  doubt  that 
in  the  borough  of  Bridport  there  were 
grounds  for  suspeeting  bribery,  and  that 
a  compromise  had  been  entered  into,  and 
that  Rockett  had  been  juggled  out  of  his 
vote ;  but  he  knew  nothing  of  the  facts, 
or  of  Rockett  or  Welsh  ?  but  no  Member, 
he  thought,  could  have  much  doubt  that 
there  had  been  a  compromise  to  prevent 
further  inquiry.  He  should  vote  for  the 
Motion,  not  intending  any  imputation  upon 
the  integrity  or  discernment  of  the  Com- 
mittee. He  recommended  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  to  withdraw  the  latter  part 
of  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  C.  wood  believed  he  should,  on 
the  whole,  best  exercise  his  discretion  by 
saying  a  few  words  upon  this  question;  if 
he  was  wrong,  he  hoped  the  House  would 
extend  its  indulgence  to  him.  He  did  not 
intend — ^which  would  be  wrong — to  enter 
into  a  justification  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Committee;  but  he  thought  he  should 
not  transgr^s  the  limits  of  his  duty  by 
stating  a  few  facts.    He  apprehended  that 


the  duties  now  of  Election  Committees 
were  of  two  diffi^^nt  kinds;  they  had  judi- 
cial functions,  under  the  new  Grenville 
Act;  and  under  the  Act  of  his  noble  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  city  of  London  they 
had  inquisitorial  functions.  As  to  their 
j\idictal  functions,  the  mention  of  tiiem 
suggested  two  considerations — ^first,  their 
exact  jurisdiction;  and,  secondly,  the  ex- 
erdse  of  that  jurisdiction.  Their  jurisdic- 
tion was  of  this  character,  that  they  could 
not  call  for  any  evidence,  but  must  be  con- 
tented with  that  which  was  adduced  by 
counsd;  and  the  exercise  of  their  juris- 
diction was,  that  upon  the  evidence  so 
adduced  they  should  pronounce  their  deci- 
sion. This  was  precisely  what  they  had 
done  in  tiie  present  case.  No  doubt  had 
been  thrown  upon  the  evidence  that  was 
adduced — ^no  adverse  testimony  had  been 
given  to  prove  its  falsity — and  therefore 
the  Committee  had  no  option  but  to  receive 
it  as  true,  and  decide  accordingly.  It  was 
impossible,  therefore,  that  the  conduct  of 
the  Committee  could  be  impeached.  It 
was  not  usual  for  Election  Committees 
to  call  for  lists;  but  when  they  were 
brought  before  them  in  the  course  of  argu- 
ments by  counsel,  it  was,  of  course,  their 
duty  to  take  them  into  consideration.  It 
had  been  said  by  some  hon.  Member — ^he 
believed  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury — 
that  the  Committee  had  made  no  inquiry 
with  respect  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
voter  himself  not  having  been  called ;  but, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  Committee  themselves 
were  proceeding  to  call  the  voter  before 
them  when  a  point  of  objection  was  raised 
by  counsel,  who  proved  that  the  Committee 
had  no  power  to  make  any  such  call,  and 
showed  that  it  was  incompetent  for  them 
to  act  on  such  evidence.  It  was  verypos- 
sible  that  under  the  present  system  of  Elec- 
tion Committees  the  interests  of  the  voters 
were  not  sufficiently  attended  to.  It  was, 
perhaps,  quite  true  that  the  voter's  vote 
was  too  often  disposed  of  in  the  manner 
which  appeared  to  be  best  suited  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  litigant  parties,  and  without 
any  regard  to  his  own  interests,  and  pos- 
sibly without  his  consent  or  knowlege.  If 
this  was  80,  inquiry  might  be  very  de- 
sirable, with  a  view  to  remedy  the  evil  by 
wholesome  legislation ;  and  an  investiga- 
tion for  that  purpose  should  have  his  as- 
sent. Nor  would  he  have  the  slightest 
objection  that  an  inquiry  should  take  place 
into  the  circumstances  under  which  Welch 
gave  his  evidence:  but  he  did  not  think 
there  were  the  slightest  grounds  for  im- 
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peaching  the  conduct  of  the  Committee. 
Thej  could  not  themsdrea  originate  a  pre- 
Bomption  of  bribery.  No  adrerae  testi- 
mony was  adduced  ;  and  as  no  doubt  had 
been  east  upon  the  onlj  eridence  before 
them,  they  were  bound  to  beliere  it  true. 
Their  duty  was  merely  to  make  a  scrutiny 
into  the  Tslidity  of  the  election^  and  thu 
they  had  done.  The  case  had  been  com* 
promised,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  any 
Member  of  the  Committee  that  it  was  one 
which  caDed  for  further  inrestigation. 
With  respect  to  the  allegation  of  bribery, 
that  was  a  matter  which,  if  it  was  now 
proposed  to  inrestigate  it,  should  be  in- 
qmred  into  only  by  such  a  tribunal  as  that 
sanctioned  under  Lord  John  Russell's  Act. 
He  was  decidedly  averse  to  any  inquiry  at 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings  into  the  mat- 
ter of  the  compromise,  for  he  thought  that 
such  an  inquiry  would  be  a  most  bootless 
one.  Such  an  inquiry  would  now  be  quite 
useless.  It  could  oidy  hare  been  of  ser- 
vice as  affording  evidence  from  which  the 
bribery  might  be  inferred ;  but  if  anything 
was  to  be  investigated  it  should  be  the  al- 
legation of  bribery  itself,  and  that  should 
be  inquired  into  by  such  a  tribunal  as  was 
appointed  under  Lord  John  RusseU's  Act. 
Mb.  B.  ESCOTT  said,  that  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn  would  not  have 
attacked  the  Committee  as  he  had  done  if 
he  had  known  the  facts  of  the  case  ;  and, 
considering  that  the  Committee  were  bound 
by  oath  to  discharge  their  functions,  he 
should  have  thought  if  the  noble  Lord  had 
any  complaint  to  make,  it  would  have  been 
made,  not  by  insinuation,  but  by  direct 
and  straightforward  accusation  ;  but  if  the 
noble  Lord  had  been  in  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing from  information,  the  House  would 
not  have  heard  from  him  so  many  long 
harangues  as  they  had  been  favoured  wi£ 
during  the  last  two  months.  However, 
the  proceedings  of  the  Committees  had 
not  been  generally  attacked;  indeed,  he 
did  not  know  how  they  could  be,  by  any 
one  who  had  not  been  present,  and  who 
could  know  nothing  of  the  proceedings  ex- 
cept from  a  printed  paper,  of  which  he 
chose  to  read  only  such  parts  as  suited 
him.  At  all  events,  no  person  could  doubt 
that  the  present  Member  for  Bridport  was 
the  proper  representative  of  that  town;  for 
ho  thought  that  when  his  learned  Friend 
Mr.  Austin,  representing  the  claimant  of  a 
seat  in  that  House,  threw  up  his  brief, 
that  was  sufficient  ground  for  any  judicial 
tribunal  to  proceed  upon.  Every  Member 
must  desire  that  there  should  bo  a  search- 


ing inquiry  into  any  corrupt  proceedings  at 
the  Bridport  election.  The  wily  qnestioii 
with  him  was,  what  tribunal  would  be  the 
best  to  investigate  that  matter.  He  did 
not  venture  to  say  decidedly  that  it  might 
not  have  been  more  discreet  in  the  Com* 
mittee  to  have  carried  their  inqvirv  fur- 
ther; but  when  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Lynn  threw  out  imputations  against 
members  of  a  Commitlee,  as  honourable  as 
himself,  he  b^ged  to  renund  the  noble 
Lord  that  in  the  next  sentence  he  had  said 
that  the  Committee  were  bound  by  oath  to 
decide  on  the  evidence  brought  before  them ; 
and  it  was  impossible  to  deny  that  they  had 
so  decided  upon  the  evidence  iHueh  was 
produced  before  them. 

Mb.  BANKES  sud,  that  to  deny  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Bridport  was  defaei^ 
sitting  in  that  House,  would  be  aboard. 
He  was  sitting  there ;  but  the  minority  of 
the  electors  of  Bridport  fdt  injured  by  that 
cireumstance.  He  was  thore,  they  allied, 
against  their  desire;  and  that  was  a  wrong 
for  which,  if  possihie,  they  should  find  a 
ranedy.  He  had  discharged  the  duty  to 
the  House  which  he  was  requested  to  per- 
form, namdy,  to  present  the  petition  to  the 
House,  and,  in  conformity  with  the  prayer 
of  that  petition,  to  pray  that  the  party 
should  be  heard.  He  had  limited  hu  ap- 
plication to  that,  and  it  was  his  desire 
that  the  House  should  be  able  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  this  was  a  genuine  peti- 
tion. It  appeared  to  him  that  it  was  a  genu- 
ine petition;  but  the  most  satisfoctory  way 
of  ascertaining  that  was,  by  bringing  the 
petitioners  to  the  bar  of  the  House.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Weymouth,  however,  had 
substituted  an  Amendment,  to  which  he 
(Mr.  Bankes)  was  ready  to  accede;  but 
when  he  asked  him  whether  he  was  dis- 
posed to  move  iw  a  Select  Commitlee,  be 
told  him  that  he  was  already  on  other  Com- 
mittees which  sufficiently  occupied  him,  and 
he  could  not  sit  on  any  other  Sdect  Com- 
mittee. The  Attorney  General  had  men- 
tioned that  this  petition  was  sufficient  to 
meet  the  case  that  had  been  tried  before; 
but  he  b^ged  to  caU  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  not  <Mie  word  in  this 
petition  which  met  the  case  that  was  tried. 
There  was  not  one  word  in  this  petttaon 
which  alleged  that  a  vote  was  improperiy 
put  on  ono  poll  that  ought  to  be  put  on 
the  other.  The  prayer  of  the  petition  was 
this— that  the  House  should  take  the  pre- 
mises  into  their  consideration,  those  pre- 
mises being  what  was  contained  in  the  pe- 
tition, and  that  the  partiei  ihodd  get  snch 
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relief  on  the  premises  as  to  the  House 
should  seem  met.  As  to  what  had  heen 
said  bj  the  hon.  Member  for  Oxford  with 
regard  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House,  he 
(Mr.  Bankes)  did  not  think  that  he  had 
used  any  improper  phrase  when  he  said 
they  took  a  considerable  branch  of  the  law 
into  their  own  hands ;  and  when  they  had 
done  ^0,  it  was  their  duty  to  keep  the  law 
which  they  had  so  taken  into  their  hands 
as  pure  and  free  from  suspicion  as  they 
could.  It  appeared  to  him  that  it  was  de- 
sirable to  have  this  very  singular  transac- 
tion investigated ;  and  as  there  was  no 
other  mode  of  doing  it,  he  should  concur 
in  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Weymouth. 

Sib  ROBERT  PEEL  said,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  had  been  called  to  this 
subject  on  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend 
who  had  just  concluded  his  address  to  the 
House.  And  his  hon.  Friend  had  stated  a 
fact  which  appeared  to  him  (Sir  R.  Peel)  to 
be  very  deserving  of  the  attention  of  the 
House;  namely,  a  voter  was  declared  by  a 
Committee  to  have  voted  for  a  candidate 
for  whom  he  asserted  that  he  did  not  vote. 
He  said,  that  thereby  his  character  was 
injured ;  that  he  had  uniformly  voted  for  a 
party  professing  certain  principles ;  but 
that  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  declared  that  he  had  voted  for 
the  opposite  candidate,  and  that  the  conse- 
quence of  that  was,  that  the  vote  which  he 
had  given  for  one  candidate  was  given  to 
another.  It  was  quite  clear  that  by  the 
statute  law  of  the  country,  so  far  as  the 
seat  was  concerned,  that  was  decided. 
There  could  not  be  a  question  of  it  that 
the  present  Member  for  the  town  of  Brid- 
port  (Mr.  Romilly)  was  entitled  to  the  seat. 
He  had  a  statutable  parliamentary  right 
to  it ;  and  no  decision  on  the  part  of  that 
House,  no  other  authority  than  that  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  could  deprive  that  Gen- 
tleman of  the  right  to  which  he  was  enti- 
tled by  the  statute  law  of  this  country. 
Redress,  therefore,  even  if  wrong  had  been 
committed,  would  not  be  given  in  that  case; 
but  it  was  for  the  House  to  consider  whe- 
ther or  no,  on  an  allegation  of  a  petitioner 
that  injustice  had  been  done  to  him,  they 
would  not  institute  an  inquiry  into  that 
specific  case.  He  confessed  that,  in  his 
opinion,  an  inquiry  ought  to  be  instituted 
into  that  specific  case.  If  there  was  no 
other  mode  of  conducting  the  inquiry,  he 
shoidd  vote  for  the  original  Motion,  namely, 
that  the  party  should  be  called  to  the  bar ; 
but  he  thought  there  was  another  and  more 


efficacious  mode  of  conducting  the  inquiry> 
namely,  by  means  of  a  Select  Committee* 
That  Committee  would  have  the  power  of 
examining  the  evidence,  and  the  inquiry 
woidd  be  much  more  complete  before  a  tri- 
bunal of  that  kind  than  it  probably  could 
be  if  the  time  of  the  House  were  occupied 
in  hearing  the  party  at  the  bar.  He  pro- 
posed, therefore,  that  a  Select  Committee 
should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
facts.  Then  came  another  question — ^whe- 
ther they  should  institute  a  more  extensive 
inquiry.  He  must  say,  he  believed  it  would 
be  much  better  in  this  case  to  adhere  to 
the  law  which  was  passed  at  the  instance 
of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell),  and 
not  institute  an  inquiry,  except  it  were  an 
inquiry  under  the  provisions  of  that  Act. 
There  was  nothing  he  should  regret  more 
than  that  that  House  should  undertake  to 
interfere  unnecessarily  in  this  case.  There 
was  a  constant  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
House  to  draw  within  the  sphere  of  its 
own  functions  those  matters  which  should  be 
referred  to  tribunals  constituted  under  the 
law,  and  with  functions  defined  by  statute. 
What  were  the  provisions  of  the  Act  pro- 
posed by  the  noble  Lord  ?  That  Act  was 
calculated,  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  apprehended, 
to  defeat  the  concealment  of  improper  prac- 
tices, by  means  of  compromise.  It  con- 
templated a  double  object — the  defeat  of 
compromise,  and  also  the  defeat  of  at- 
tempts to  prevent  inquiry  into  bribery  by 
lapse  of  time.  The  noble  Lord's  Act  gave 
the  Committee  appointed  to  adjudicate 
upon  election  matters  the  nght  to  make  a 
special  report;  to  state  that  there  was 
reason  to  apprehend  that  the  inquiry  into 
bribery  had  been  defeated  by  means  of 
compromise;  and  on  making  that  special 
report  there  was  reserved  to  the  House  full 
opportunity  of  instituting  an  inquiry.  The 
House  assumed  that  the  Select  Committee 
appointed  to  adjudicate  upon  the  election, 
would,  if  they  saw  sufficient  grounds, 
have  made  a  special  report,  and  provoke 
their  inquiry.  If  there  had  been  sufficient 
grounds  to  institute  an  inquixy  into  the 
fact  of  compromise,  the  Committee  over 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  pre- 
sided should  have  made  that  report.  His 
presumption  was  entirely  in  favour  of  the 
integrity  of  the  Conmiittee,  and  of  the 
acuteness  and  judgment  of  the  members 
who  composed  it.  The  House  devolved 
upon  them  the  power  of  saying  whether 
there  should  be  an  inquiry  into  compromise 
or  not.  They  had  the  facts  before  them 
— they  made  no  special    report   to  the 
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House — they  were  not  prepared  to  recom- 
mend that  special  inquiry  which  the  House 
directed  should  be  instituted  on  special  re- 
port. Now,  what  as  to  bribery? — ^what 
was  the  mode  of  instituting  an  inquiry  as 
to  bribery  ?  It  did  not  depend  upon  thd 
presentation  of  a  petition  within  fourteen 
days  after  the  election.  The  noble  Lord's 
Act  prorided  that  in  case  any  one  person 
entitled  to  Yote  should  allege  extensiye 
bribery,  and  within  three  months  after  an 
act  of  bribery  was  alleged  to  be  com- 
mitted, should  petition  that  House,  in  that 
case  an  opportunity  should  be  afforded  of 
instituting  an  inquiry  into  that  alleged 
bribery.  It  was  not  necessary  to  prove 
extensive  and  general  bribery;  he  appro* 
bended  all  that  was  required  was  that  the 
petitioner  should  state  his  belief  that  exten- 
sive and  general  bribery  prevailed  in  a  par- 
ticular borough  —  that  he  should  bring 
proof  of  the  act  of  bribery,  one  or  more 
acts  of  bribery,  and  enter  into  recognizance 
that  he  hmd  fide  entertained  the  belief 
which  he  professed  to  act  upon.  And  if 
he  did  allege  extensive  bribery,  and  enter 
into  recognizance,  provision  was  made  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee,  which 
would  institute  that  inquiry,  and  it  was 
enacted  that  that  Committee  should  have 
all  the  functions  and  power  that  an  Election 
Committee  should  possess.  That  Com- 
mittee was  to  have  the  power  of  examining 
witnesses,  and  was  armed  with  all  the 
powers  which  a  mere  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  did  not  possess. 
And  all  its  functions  were  called  mto  ac- 
tion by  the  petition  of  one  single  voter,  al- 
leging his  belief  of  general  and  extensive 
bribery,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  enter 
into  recognizances  to  prove  it.  And  did 
the  Act  impose  on  the  petitioner  the  pecu- 
niary expense  of  instituting  that  inquiry  ? 
On  the  contrary,  it  provided  that  if  the  Com- 
mittee reported  that  there  were  reasonable 
grounds  for  the  allegation  in  the  petition, 
the  Committee  should  have  the  power  to 
order  that  the  costs  of  the  petition  should 
be  borne,  as  in  the  case  of  any  public  mat- 
ter, with  reference  to  which  an  mquiry  had 
been  directed  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
If  they  were  dissatisfied  with  that  law  let 
them  alter  it.  It  appeared  to  give  exten- 
sive powers  for  inquiry  into  compromise 
— it  appeared  to  give  extensive  powers  for 
inquiry  into  bribery;  and  what  it  required 
was,  in  case  a  petition  was  presented,  the 
party  presenting  it  should  have  a  vote,  and 
enter  into  a  recognizance  to  prove  it.  The 
noble  Lord  had  brought  forward  that  Bill 


after  the  institution  of  that  Select  Com- 
mittee which  was  appointed  at  the  instance 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bath.  The  gene- 
ral feeling  was,  that  when  the  proceeding 
did  directly  affect  the  right  of  a  seat  in 
that  House — ^when  it  affected  the  rights  of 
a  Member  of  Parliament,  that  it  would  be 
be  inconvenient  to  appoint  a  Committee  on 
any  Member  undertaking  to  prove  certain 
allegations.  It  was  thought  to  be  incon- 
venient to  appoint  a  Select  Committee 
without  an  allegation  upon  oath,  and  the 
noble  Lord  offered  this  remedy.  He  said» 
*'  I  give  you  this  opportunity  for  inquiry 
into  the  allegation  before  a  Committee — 1 
will  enable  you  to  institute  that  inquiry 
within  three  months  after  an  act  of  bribery 
is  committed;  on  the  petition  of  any  voter, 
and  I  save  him  harmless  from  pecuniary 
expense,  if  the  Committee  certify  that  his 
allegation  was  probable,  and  that  there 
was  reason  for  entertaining  the  belief  that 
bribery  had  been  committed."  That  Bill 
was  passed  to  give  security  to  Members 
(after  their  right  to  their  seats  was  de- 
cided upon)  from  vexatious  inquiiy.  Those 
were  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  he  saw 
no  reason  whatever  to  question  the  policy 
and  justice  of  that  law,  for  he  thought  that 
further  opportunities  should  be  given  for 
inquiry  by  a  tribunal  armed  with  all  the 
powers  that  an  Election  Committee  pos- 
sessed. It  was  quite  competent  for  them 
to  alter  that  law  ;  but  while  the  law  re* 
mained  in  force,  and  xmtil  its  inadequacy 
was  proved,  were  they  prepared  to  see  aU 
the  ill  consequences  that  would  arise  from 
the  House  interfering  ?  Whether  this  tri- 
bunal was  deficient  or  not,  seeing  the  in- 
jury to  the  character  of  the  House,  what 
at  a  former  period  of  their  history — 50  or 
60  years  smce — ^was  inflicted  by  party 
spirit  decidbg  the  right  to  vote ;  and,  see- 
ing the  tendency  of  the  House  to  interfere 
with  the  decisions  of  Committees,  he  for 
one  should,  resist  any  other  inquiry  into 
this  matter  except  that  inquiry  which  waa 
sanctioned  by  the  law  proposed  by  the  no- 
ble Lord,  and  which  would  have  for  its  ob- 
ject to  rescue  the  character  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  alleged  that  he  had  been  in- 
jured." 

Mr.  CHRISTIE  was  willing  to  adopt 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Members  for 
Cockermouth  and  Oxford,  and  leave  out 
the  latter  words  of  his  Motion,  namely, 
''and  also  whether  and  to  what  extent 
bribery  and  treating  were  practised  at  the 
last  election  for  the  borough  of  Bridport." 

Mb.  T.  DUNCOMBE  observed,  that  if 
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tbey  did  not  inquire  into  the  allegation  of 
eompromise,  and  tbeir  reason  for  it,  they 
would  not  do  anything.  The  petitioner, 
Rockett,  complained  that  the  Committee 
had  transferred  his  yote  from  Cochrane  to 
Romilly  without  his  consent ;  and  he  said 
in  his  petition,  such  a  proceedbg  was  re- 
pugnant to  his  feelings,  and  highly  indig- 
nant to  his  character.  They  complained 
of  this  ;  and  if  there  was  only  to  be  an  in- 
quiry into  this  man's  character,  it  would 
be  a  mere  waste  of  time,  for  they  might 
at  once  admit  that  the  course  taken  was 
"highly  indignant  to  his  character."  If 
any  one  possessed  of  common  sense  read 
the  evidence  taken  before  the  Commit- 
tee, and  printed  by  order  of  the  House, 
he  would  at  once  see  that  it  had  been  com- 
pletely bamboozled.  The  Committee,  be- 
fore it  struck  off  the  name  of  Rockett, 
should  either  haye  sent  for  that  person,  or 
had  some  better  evidence  than  that  of 
Welch.  It  appeared  as  if  the  learned 
counsel  for  Mr.  Cochrane  had  been  retained 
against  him,  and  that  they  were  resolved 
that  Mr.  Jlomilly  should  be  declared  duly 
elected.  Was  the  evidence  which  had  been 
printed  of  such  a  nature  as  to  justify  them 
in  depriving  a  Member  of  his  seat,  or  was 
it  such  as  should  satisfy  the  House?  Was 
it  not  clear  that  the  object  of  the  whole 
proceedings  before  the  Committee  was  to 
defeat  the  Act  of  Parliament  ?  He  hoped 
that  the  House  would  go  into  the  case  of 
compromise. 

Mb.  LABOUCHERE  could  not  agree 
that  the  principal  thing  to  bo  inquired  into, 
was,  whether  an  injury  had  not  been  done 
to  Mr.  Rockett.  There  was  another  ques- 
tion, of  far  greater  consequence — ^namely, 
whether  a  fraud  had  not  been  practised  on 
the  Committee  of  the  House.  There  was 
a  primd  faci0  case  that  fraud  had  been 
practised.  He  did  not  cast  the  smallest 
imputation  on  the  Committee,  but  it  was 
quite  possible  that  a  plan  might  be  con- 
cocted in  a  borough  to  practise  a  deliberate 
fraud  on  a  Committee  ;  and  if  there  was 
reason  to  suppose  such  had  been  the  case, 
it  was  due  to  the  House  and  the  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  fact.  It  had 
been  said  that  it  would  be  improper  to 
inquire  whether  extensive  bribery  existed 
or  not,  because  the  proper  remedy  was 
to  present  a  petition  imder  Lord  John 
Russell's  Act.  But  what  was  the  use 
of  inquiry  into  a  compromise  if  no  in- 
quiry was  made  into  the  bribeiy  ?  A 
compromise  was  no  offence.  It  might  be 
a  matter  of  perfect  propriety  if  ftirther  in- 


vestigation would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time. 
A  compromise  was  only  an  offence  when 
it  was  done  to  conceal  bribery. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  the  disouesion 
which  had  taken  place  on  the  question, 
would  increase  the  opinion  out  of  doors 
that  election  inquiries  were  little  better 
than  a  farce.  The  allegation  in  the  pe- 
tition was  bribery  and  treating ;  but  the 
decision  given  by  the  Committee  was  on  a 
point  not  sent  to  them  by  the  House.  How 
came  the  quMtion  of  bribery  to  get  tho 
go-by  ?  The  Gentlemen  on  the  Treasury 
bench  said,  that  bribery  should  be  inquired 
into  by  the  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord  ;  but,  in 
his  opinion,  that  Act  was  framed  for  the 
express  purpose  of  eluding  all  inquiry  into 
that  subject.  In  point  of  fact,  a  general 
understanding  existed  in  boroughs  not  to 
petition  on  the  ground  of  bribery,  lest  their 
borough  should  be  disfranchised ;  but 
when  they  did  petition,  to  petition  on 
some  general  allegation,  calculated  to 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 
Unless  the  House  granted  the  mquiry 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Wey- 
mouth, the  whole  matter,  from  beginning 
to  end,  would  be  a  mere  farce.  The  ques- 
tion was,  whether  a  compromise  existed 
or  not ;  or  had  the  Committee  been  bam- 
boozled, as  the  hon.  Member  on  the  other 
side  stated.  That  required  to  be  cleared 
up  and  set  straight ;  if  not  the  general 
opinion  would  be  uiat  the  House  shut  the 
door  against  all  inquiry. 

Motion  and  Amendment  withdrawn. 

Mr.  CHRISTIE  moved  his  Amend- 
ment as  a  substantive  Motion. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  moved, 
as  an  Amendment,  the  omission  of  all  the 
words  after  •'  Romilly." 

The  House  divided  on  the  Question,  that 
the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand 
part  of  the  Question: — Ayes  47;  Noes  47. 

List  of  the  Atr%, 


Bankes,  G. 
Barnard,  E.  6. 
Bennet,  P. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Bentinck,  Lord  H. 
Beresford,  Major 
Blaokstone,  W,  S. 
Borthwick,  P. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
BrothertoB,  J. 
Burrell,  Sir  C.  M, 
Christopher,  R.  A. 
CoUett,  J. 
Curteis,  H.  B. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncombe,  T. 
Elphinstone,  Sir  H. 


Escott,  B. 
Gisbome,  T. 
Hentoy,  J.  W. 
Hume,  J. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Lambton,  H. 
Law,  hoo.  C.  £. 
Laweon,  A. 
Lowther,  hon.  Col. 
M'Carthy,  A. 
Marsland,  H. 
Monifl,  D. 
Napier,  Sir  0. 
Neeld,  J. 
PoweU,  C. 
Protheroe,  E. 
Ra8hleigh,W. 
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Scott,  boa.  F. 
SpoQner,  B. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
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TywU,  Sir  J.  T. 
Wakley,  T. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
WiUiams,  W. 
W«dehoate,  £. 

TSLLEB8. 

AgUonbf,  J. 
ChriaUe,  W. 


LUi  of  the  Noes. 


A««rahtt»,  £. 

iwiiy.  a. 

HariiMT.  rt.  hon.  W.  B. 
«|»«kbunie,  J.  I. 
V«»wt«8,  Adm. 
IVH  J. 
BmH»,  Lord  E. 
CVdwolU  E. 
iVmefto,  hen.  Capt. 
Chichostcr,  Lord  J.  L. 
CUy,  Sir  W. 
Clork,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
CtH'kbum,  rt.hn.  Sir  G. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Coartenay,  Lord 
lX>ugU8,SirG.£. 
Fitiroy,  hon.  II. 
Oladstone,  Capt. 
Qoulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Uraham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Greene,  T. 
Grimsditch,  T. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Uarcourt,  G.  G. 


Hay,  Sir  A.  L. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Hinde,  J.  H. 
Hope.  •.  W. 
Hudson,  G. 
Hutt,  W. 
KeUy,  Sir  F. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Lygon,  hon.  G. 
Mahon.  Vise. 
O'Connor,  Don 
Palmerston,  Vise. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  J. 

Russell,  Lord  J. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Stuart,  H. 
Theaiger,  Sir  F. 
Trench,  Sir  F.  W. 
Viyian,  J.  E. 
Wood,  0. 

TELLERS. 

Young,  J. 
Cripps,  T. 


Mr.  speaker  said,  that  as  the 
House  had  no  better  means  of  forming  a 
judgment  upon  the  question  than  the 
Election  Committee  who  had  already  de- 
clined to  entertain  it,  and  as  it  would  still 
be  open  to  any  elector  of  the  borough, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  5  and  6 
Vict.  c.  2,  to  present  a  petition  to  the 
House,  praying  that  a  Committee,  having 
power  to  examine  upon  oath,  might  be  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  subject  of  bri- 
Wy  and  compromise,  he  therefore  declared 
himself  with  the  Noes. 

The  Question,  as  amended,  was  put 
from  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HUME  moved  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate  until  Thursday,  as  Mr. 
Christie  and  other  hon.  Members  had 
gone  away  thinking  the  question  was 
settled. 

Debate  adjourned. 

RAH^WAY  COMPANIES  DISSOLUTION 
BILL. 

House  in  Committee  on  the  Railway 
Companies  Dissolution  Bill. 

On  Clause  11, 

Mr.  GISBORNE  objected  to  the  great 
powers  that  the  Bill  proposed  to  give  to  a 
minority  of  shareholders. 


Sis  0.  CLERK  remarked,  that  cues 
might  occur  in  which  parties  connected  with 
a  scheme  might  wish  to  force  it  on  by  undue 
means,  and  with  that  view  continue  to  have 
their  meetings  held  at  a  period  when  it 
would  be  extremely  inconvenient  for  the 
shareholders  to  attend.  To  avoid  that,  the 
Bill  enacted  that  such  meeting  might  be 
adjourned,  to  afford  greater  facilities  to 
shareholders  to  record  their  assent  or  dis- 
sent. 

Mr.  HUDSON  observed,  that  those 
persons  who  might  be  favourable  to  the 
prosecution  of  a  scheme  against  the  desire 
of  the  minority  of  the  shareholders,  could, 
after  the  dissentients  had  withdrawn,  re- 
form themselves  into  a  new  company  to 
carry  out  the  project.  He  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  every  facility  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  minority  to  relieve  themselves  from 
future  liability. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Bill  passed  through  Committee. 

House  resumed. 

Bill  to  be  reported. 

House  adjourned  at  Twelve  o*clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  May  20, 1846. 

MnriiTBs.]  PoBUc  BtLLS^^l*-  Plaeesof  Woiiliip.te. 
Sites  (Sootland). 

Reported,    ConopoDding  Sodctici  and  Lecture  Roooiv 
3*-  and  paaied.     Viteount  Haidiofcra  Anmilty  <No.  •)} 
ViMOunt  Hardinge^  Annuity;   Lord  Goufh*a  Annuity; 
EzptodTe  Subrtanoea. 

PcTiTiONa  PRBaiHTBO.  By  lerefal  bon.  Memben,  ftam 
a  graU  number  of  placet,  oamplaioinf  of  RaAtial  to  grant 
Sicca  for  the  Erection  of  Ctaurchei  fior  the  Free  Clrardi  in 
Scotland.— By  Mr.  Spoooer,  from  Memben  of  the  Chorrh 
of  England  Lay  Aseodation  of  Birmingham  and  its  Vicin- 
ity, againat  the  Roman  CattwUe  Relief  BiU.— By  aeveml 
hon.  Membera,  from  varioiu  plaoei,  agabiat  tlw  Union  of 
the  Sect  of  St.  Auph  and  Bangor,  but  in  tevour  of  the 
Appointment  of  a  Biahop  to  the  See  of  Mancherter.— By 
■ereral  hon.  Memben*  fhmi  vaiioui  placa,  in  Cavoorof 
the  Roman  CaUiolic  Relief  BilL--By  Sir  Robot  Hariy 
loglit,  from  Ministen  and  Elden  of  the  Preibytery  at 
Dumfries,  againat  Uw  AboUtion  of  Teste  in  the  Scotikh 
UniTcrsities.-By  Mr.  Newdcgale.  from  the  Royal  Bir^ 
mlngham  and  Midland  Counties  Ait  Union*  and  by  Mr. 
Blackburoe,  from  Merehanta,  Artiste,  Manu&ctureis,  and 
othen,  InhaUtante  of  Warrington  and  ite  Neighbourbood, 
in&vourof  the  Art  Uniooa  BilL— By  Lord  John  Ma»> 
nen,  from  Inhabitante  of  the  Parishes  of  Radford,  Lo^ 
Eaton.  Lenton.  Snienton,  Barfoid,  and  Sawley,  mnnK 
neeted  with  Bobbin  Net  and  Wash  Lace  Machinery,  and 
by  Mr.  Thomaa  Duneombe.  from  Inhabitante  of  Nottii«- 
ham,  Ibr  Limiting  the  Houn  of  Labour  hi  Lnee  PSaeie- 
rles. 


DISTRESS  IN  IRELAND. 

Mb.  p.  SCROPE  begged  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretarj  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  whether 
the  attention  of  Ilcr  Majesty's  Govern* 
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ment  had  been  called  to  the  extraordinary 
distress  which  was  said,  according  to  the 
local  accounts,  to  prevail  in  the  town  of 
Mallow,  in  the  county  of  Cork  ?  There 
was  a  population  in  that  town  of  between 
10,000  and  12,000,  out  of  which  number 
no  less  than  6,000  were  in  such  a  state  of 
destitution  as  to  be  altogether  in  want  of 
food.  This  was  within  the  district  com- 
prised in  the  labours  of  the  relief  commit- 
tee of  Mallow  ;  and  it  was  stated  in  the 
accounts  which  he  had  received,  that  in 
this  same  district  the  relief  committee  had 
been  able  to  collect  only  4007.  or  5002., 
towards  which,  with  the  exception  of  501, 
given  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Mallow  (Sir 
0.  Norreys),  the  landlords  in  the  district 
had  subscribed  under  501,  altogether. 
There  were  instances  of  landlords  in  that 
locality,  who  drew  from  it  rents  to  the 
amount  of  10,000/.  or  12,000?.,  subscrib- 
ing 3/.,  5L,  and  7L  only,  and  of  some  who 
refused  altogether  to  subscribe.  And  this 
was  not  a  singular  case  ;  for  he  had  pre- 
sented a  petition  the  other  day  from  the 
county  of  Limerick,  in  which  it  was  stated 
similar  distress  prevailed,  and  that  there 
was  a  similar  absence  of  contributions  on 
the  part  of  the  large  body  of  landlords. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  begged  to 
ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  first,  whe- 
ther his  attention  had  been  called  to  the 
existing  distress  in  Mallow;  and  next,  whe- 
ther Her  Majesty's  Government  had  taken 
into  consideration  the  precedent  of  1783, 
when,  as  was  clear  from  the  returns  ob- 
tained by  the  hon.  Member  for  Aberdeen — 
there  being  at  that  period  a  similar  calamity 
to  that  which  now  afflicted  Ireland,  extend- 
ing over  the  west  coast  of  Scotland — Parlia- 
ment passed  a  short  Act,  enforcing  relief 
from  proprietors  in  the  district  by  a  com- 
pulsory assessment  upon  their  property  to 
the  extent  of  14  per  cent  upon  their  rental? 
He  would  not  enter  into  an  argument  to 
show  the  applicability  of  this  precedent. 
But,  seeing  that  the  Government  had  not 
introduced  any  measure  for  compelling  the 
landlords  of  Ireland,  as  the  landlords  of 
Scotland  were  forced  in  that  instance,  to 
afford  relief,  he  wished  to  know  from  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  whether  it  was  intended 
to  follow  that  example ;  in  other  words, 
whether  Government  would  allow  the  sum- 
mer to  elapse,  leaving  the  misery  of  Ire- 
land to  be  relieved  by  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  landlords  who  had  so  clearly 
failed  to  do  their  duty,  or  whether  they  would 
not,  by  compulsory  means,  enforce  the  per- 
formance of  duties  which  common  huma- 


nity, if  not  the  law  of  the  land,  required 
from  them  ? 

Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM  said,  his  atten- 
tion had  not  been  specifically  called  to  the 
case  of  Mallow,  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
not  given  him  notice  of  the  questions  ho 
had  put ;  but,  fortunately,  the  representa- 
tive of  Mallow  had  been  attending  to  his 
duties  in  Parliament,  and  probably  the 
hon.  Baronet  would  be  able  to  give  the 
hon.  Gentleman  a  more  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  state  of  Mallow  than  he  was 
able  to  give.  With  regard  to  the  destitu- 
tion in  that  neighbourhood,  a  Commission 
was  sitting  day  by  day  in  Dublin,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  communications  relat- 
ing to  local  distress;  immediately  upon  the 
receipt  of  any  such  representation,  inquiries 
were  instituted  upon  the  spot,  and  any  as- 
sistance which  could  be  given  to  the  local 
contributions  was  accorded  by  the  Govern- 
ment. There  had  been  no  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  Government  here  upon 
the  subject.  With  regard  to  the  second 
question  put  by  the  hon.  Gentlemen,  whe- 
ther it  was  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  act  upon  the  precedent 
brought  under  their  notice,  when  destitu- 
tion of  a  similar  kind  prevailed  on  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland,  he  (Sir  J.  Graham)  had 
already  stated  to  the  House,  that  in  the 
present  year,  and  under  present  circum- 
stances, it  was  not  the  intention  of  Her 
Majesty  *s  Government  to  propose  a  land-tax 
in  Ireland  to  meet  the  prevailing  distress. 
It  was  not  their  intention  to  introduce  mea- 
sures of  that  description  at  the  present 
moment.  What  might  be  their  future  po- 
licy, was  much  too  great  a  question  to  enter 
upon  now. 

LACE  FACTORIES  BILL. 
Mr.  T.  BUNCOMBE  said,  that  in  ask- 
ing the  House  to  consent  to  the  Second 
Reading  of  this  Bill,  which  he  had  had  the 
honour  of  introducing,  in  connexion  with 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  South 
Nottinghamshire  (Colonel  EoUeston),  he 
was  not  insensible  to  the  difficulties  he  had 
to  encounter.  Those  difficulties  were  not 
diminished  in  consequence  of  there  having 
hitherto  been  no  legislative  interference 
with  the  lace  manufacture.  But,  having 
convinced  himself  that  it  was  expedient 
and  highly  necessary,  if  the  House  re- 
garded either  the  morals  or  the  social  com- 
fort of  the  classes  to  whom  the  Bill  applied, 
he  had,  at  the  desire  of  several  persons 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Nottingham, 
undertaken  the   chai'ge  of  the  measure, 
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This  question  did  not  stand  in  the  sane 
position  as  that  which  was  commonly  called 
the  factory  question,  in  consequence,  prin- 
cipally, of  there  having  heen  no  legislative 
interference  with  respect  to  it.  The  fac- 
tory question  was  a  question  of  degree:  the 
question  on  this  Bill  was,  whether  there 
should  he  any  interference  or  not  in  the 
manufacture  of  lace  in  lace  factories.  The 
question  was,  not  whether  there  should  he  a 
certain  numher  of  hours'  work  or  not,  hut 
upon  the  principle  of  interference  or  non- 
interference. There  might  he  some  details 
in  the  Bill  which  were  ohjectionahle.  Some 
Gentlemen,  he  knew,  thought  it  ought  to 
he  restricted  entirely  to  children ;  others, 
that  it  did  not  go  far  enough;  others,  again, 
that  it  went  too  far.  All  these  ohjections 
might  he  removed  in  Committee  hereafter, 
if  the  House  assented  to  the  principle  of 
the  Bill,  namely,  that  there  should  he 
legislative  interference  in  lace  manufac- 
tories. What  was  the  state  of  the  lace 
trade  in  this  country,  and  what  was  the 
system  pursued  with  regard  to  lace  facto- 
ries ?  In  the  first  place,  as  to  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  lace  trade,  and  more  especially 
with  regard  to  the  factories  moved  hy  steam 
or  water  power.  The  engine  hegan  to  run 
at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  Sunday  night, 
and  it  did  not  stop  till  twelve  o'clock  on 
the  Saturday  night  following.  The  en- 
gine was  kept  in  motion  throughout  the 
whole  week.  Let  it  he  recollected  that 
this  was  in  a  species  of  manufacture  which 
could  not  he  carried  on  without  the  assist- 
ance of  children  ;  and  there  was  no  legis- 
lative interference  or  restriction  upon  the 
children  employed  in  those  manufactories 
which  were  at  work  through  the  whole 
week.  In  the  Factory  Bill,  children  under 
9  were  restricted  from  hcing  employed ; 
and  from  9  to  13  they  could  only  ho  em- 
ployed six  hours  a  day.  But  what  would 
the  House  say  when  they  were  informed 
that  in  these  lace  factories  children  from 
6  to  8  years  old  were  employed — ^that  they 
were  up  all  night,  and,  in  fact,  that  many 
of  them  never  saw  their  heds  ?  They  were 
employed  in  winding  the  hohhins,  and  in 
preparing  the  machines  ;  they  lay  upon 
the  floor ;  and  they  slept  as  well  as  they 
oould.  Some  who  resided  in  the  immediate 
neighhourhood  of  the  factories  went  home, 
hut  they  were  called  up  every  two  or  throe 
hours  during  the  night  to  wind  at  these 
machines ;  and  the  complaint,  which  was 
very  properly  stated  in  the  petition  he  had 
just  presented,  was,  it  could  not  he  snp- 
posed  they  were  hrought  up  as  children 


ought  to  he.  He  asked  the  House  whe- 
ther such  a  system  could  he  otherwise  than 
extremely  injurious  and  prejudicial  to  their 
health  as  well  as  to  their  morals  ?  And 
he  appealed  to  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
the  Memher  for  South  Nottinghamshire 
(Colonel  Rolleston),  who  knew  the  fact  in 
his  capacity  as  a  magistrate,  whether  such 
employment  of  children  was  not  a  proUfie 
source  of  crime  in  that  neighhourhood. 
When  these  children  left  the  factory  for 
three  or  four  hours  in  the  morning,  how 
were  they  occupied?  Why,  in  rohbing 
gardens  and  orchards,  and  in  other  depre- 
dations. They  were  sent  out  by  the  adulta 
for  that  purpose ;  and  when  they  returned, 
the  spoils  were  divided  among  the  adult 
operatives  in  these  factories.  Very  often 
poor  peasants  residing  in  villages  had  been 
suspected  of  these  crimes,  whereas  they 
had  been  committed  by  the  children  from 
the  lace  factories,  sent  out  for  the  purpose. 
There  could,  indeed,  be  no  doubt  it  was 
most  detrimental  and  injurious  to  the 
children  themselves.  He  referred  the 
House  for  proof  of  the  necessity  for  inter- 
ference to  the  evidence  given  by  Mr. 
Saunders  and  Mr.  Berry,  before  the  Com* 
mittee  upon  Mills  and  Factories,  over 
which  Lord  Ashley  presided  in  1840.  He 
knew  contrary  opinions  had  been  given  by 
inspectors  of  factories  on  this  subject.  Mr. 
Saunders  and  Mr.  Berry,  however,  were 
both  inspectors,  and  they  were  decidedly  in 
favour  of  restrictions  in  lace  factories;  both 
testified  to  the  necessity  for  legislation  on 
this  subject.  One  consequence  of  the  sys- 
tem of  keeping  the  mills  running  during 
the  whole  week,  night  and  day,  was,  that 
those  persons  who  made  lace  by  hand  in 
their  own  dwelling-houses  were  obliged  to 
work  all  night,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with 
the  factories.  A  prejudice  had  Been  nused 
against  this  Bill  on  this  account,  and  the 
persons  who  possessed  power  miUs  said  it 
would  be  unfair  to  put  any  restrictions  on 
them,  unless  the  same  restrictions  were  ex- 
tended to  the  manufacture  by  hand-power. 
He  (Mr.  Duncombe)  thought  so  too;  but  the 
most  remarkable  part  of  this  question  was, 
that  the  people  engaged  in  the  hand-power 
factories  were  more  in  favour  of  this  Bill 
than  any  others.  [Sir  J.  Graham:  Be- 
cause it  does  not  apply  to  them.]  His 
right  hon.  Friend  said  the  reason  was  be- 
cause thev  did  not  think  it  would  apply  to 
them,  ffhe  true  reason  was,  because  it 
imposed  limitations  upon  the  hours  of  la- 
bour. Altogether  2,450  children  were  cm- 
ployed  on  ^bbin-net  machines,  worked  by 
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steam  or  water  power.  Of  these  tbe  num- 
ber imder  13  was  1,300,  and  above  13 
there  were  500,  and  on  warp-lace  machines 
650.  Before  hon.  Members  offered  any  op- 
position to  this  Bill,  they  ought  to  consider 
the  state  of  disease  produced  by  the  system 
of  night  work.  Dr.  Hutchinson,  whose  ex- 
perience was  of  more  than  sixteen  years  in 
attendance  on  factory  patients,  stated  his 
opinion  as  to  its  effects.  The  diseases 
which  it  was  calculated  to  produce,  and 
which  were  amongst  its  most  common  con- 
sequences, were  dyspepsia,  nervousness, 
and  dangerous  affections  of  the  brain. 
Besides  these,  there  were  still  worse  con- 
sequences, namely,  the  total  destruction 
of  the  moral  habits.  This  was  most  fullv 
established  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Small, 
who,  as  an  illustration  of  the  bodily  effects 
of  this  overworking,  added,  that  the  fact 
of  a  man  being  an  operative  in  some  of 
these  factories  disqualified  him  from  be« 
coming  a  member  of  a  benefit  society. 
Mr.  Small,  on  these  grounds,  strongly 
urged  on  the  Government  to  interfere  so 
as  to  protect  the  life  as  well  as  the  labour 
— ^the  poor  man's  only  capital — ^from  being 
destroyed  by  such  a  vicious  system.  What 
he  was  anxious  to  effect  by  the  Bill  was  to 
restrict  the  hours  of  labour  to  sixteen  per 
day  ;  that  was,  from  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  ten  at  night.  Would  any  man 
say  that  that  was  too  little  labour  for  a 
man  in  a  day  ?  To  effect  this,  he  would 
prohibit  the  opening  before  six,  and  keep- 
ing open  after  ten.  The  Bill  would  also 
prohibit  the  employment  of  children  under 
o  years  of  age  ;  at  present  they  were  em- 
ployed, and  in  the  night ;  but  surely  there 
could  be  nothing  very  injurious  to  trade, 
or  hard  upon  these  manufacturers,  in  that 
prohibition.  It  might  be  asked,  why  not 
confine  the  Bill  to  infantile  labour  ?  That 
would  be  a  point  to  be  ^decided  by  the 
House  in  a  future  stage  ;  and  if  the  opin- 
ion of  the  House  should  be  in  favour  of 
so  confining  the  Bill,  he  (Mr.  Duncombe) 
should  be  ready  to  consent  to  that.  It 
might  also  be  urged,  that  there  would  be 
danger  of  many  evil  results,  if  the  House 
once  interfered  with  adult  labour  by  ex- 
press enactment;  but,  in  fact,  that  was  done 
already  virtually  and  effectually  by  the  Fac- 
tory Act  at  the  present  moment,  because 
the  adult  labour  could  not  be  carried  on 
without  the  assistance  of  young  persons, 
and  that  was  an  argument  used  against 
the  New  Factories  Bill  the  other  day. 
Certainly  he  (Mr.  Duncombe)  proposed  to 
do  it  now  in  express  terms,  because  his 


Bill  would  enact  that  there  should  be  no 
labour  after  ten  o'clock  at  night.  The 
House  heard  sometimes  that  trade  and  ma- 
nufacturing industry  ought  to  be  free  from 
legislative  interference.  Now,  that  non- 
interference system  had  had  its  full  swing 
in  the  case  of  the  lace  manufactiu'e  ;  and 
what  was  the  consequence  ?  Why,  there 
was  disease,  discontent,  and  demoraliza- 
tion ;  and  no  operatives  were  so  depressed 
as  these.  That  was  the  consequence  of 
non-interference  ;  here  was  a  proof  and 
illustration  of  the  results  of  that  system. 
Again,  he  had  to  ask  the  House  not  to  re- 
ject the  Bill  on  the  second  reading,  unless 
they  objected  altogether  in  principle  to  any 
interference  with  the  manufacture  of  lace. 
He  was  calling  on  the  House  to  agree  to 
the  Bill  with  the  consent  of  four-fifths  of 
the  proprietors  and  owners  of  the  property 
embarked  in  the  lace  trade  ;  with  the  full 
consent  of  every  operative,  whether  in  the 
private,  or  what  might  be  called  the  public, 
factory,  that  which  was  moved  by  steam 
power;  and  with  the  full  consent  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Nottingham,  the  district 
particularly  concerned,  who  had  seen  the 
working  of  this  system ;  and  he  hoped  and 
trusted  the  House  would  not  disappoint 
their  just,  and,  he  would  say,  their  humane 
expectations.  He  now  moved  that  the 
Lace  Factories  Bill  be  read  a  second  time. 
Sm  J.  GRAHAM  said  :  The  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  has  moved  the  second  reading 
of  this  Bill  has  made  a  strong  appeal  to 
me,  and  has  asked  me,  at  all  events,  not  to 
resist  the  second  reading;  and  he  has  stated 
that  he  brings  forward  this  measure  with 
the  consent,  I  think,  of  four-fifths  of  the 
master  manufacturers  employed  in  this 
trade,  and  with  almost  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  workmen.  With  reference  to 
the  consent  of  the  master  manufacturers,  I 
have  not  the  means  of  definitely  ascertain- 
ing in  what  proportion  they  are  favourable 
to  this  measure;  but  certainly  the  informa- 
tion I  have  received  is  decidedly  at  vari- 
ance with  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber. However,  as  I  see  opposite  to  me 
the  two  hon.  Members  for  Nottingham,  and 
one  of  the  hon.  Members  for  Derby,  I  will 
not,  at  this  moment,  enter  into  any  dispute 
as  to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  master 
manufacturers,  because  these  hon.  Members 
are  better  able  than  1  am  to  go  into  that 
part  of  the  statement  just  made  to  the 
House.  With  respect  to  the  feelings  of 
the  working  classes,  it  cannot  be  dissem- 
bled that  their  wish  must  naturally  be,  in 
the  first   instance,  that  some  restriction 
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should  bo  put  by  legislative  enactment 
upon  their  continuous  labour.  Their  first 
impressions,  their  natural  impressions,  are 
strong  in  favour  of  such  a  Bill.  But  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  their  hopes  and  their 
belief  arc,  that  if  this  restriction  be  im- 
posed, their  physical  condition  will  be  im- 
proved. It  is  for  us,  as  legislators,  to 
consider  whether  the  interposition  of  such 
a  restriction  will  produce  that  desired  ef- 
fect; and  it  is  precisely  because  I  have 
come  to  the  opposite  conclusion,  that  this 
legislative  interference  now  sought  would 
produce  upon  their  condition  the  worst  pos- 
sible effects,  that  at  once  and  without  he- 
sitation, I  feel  it  my  duty  to  resist  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  this  Bill.  It  is  right  that 
the  House  should  remember  that  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  lace  trade  should  be  in- 
cluded under  the  operation  of  our  restric- 
tive factory  law,  is  not  a  question  new  to 
Parliament,  We  have  legislated  with  re- 
spect to  the  factories  for  nearly  twenty 
years;  the  subject  has  undergone  frequent 
discussion  both  in  the  House  itself  and  be- 
fore Committees,  and  careful  inquiries  have 
been  instituted.  The  danger  of  this  de- 
scription of  legislation  has  been  felt  by  the 
Legislature;  and  even  while  it  has  taken  pro- 
gressive steps,  they  have  been  taken  with 
much  caution  and  with  hesitating  anxiety. 
Antecedent  to  legislation,  there  have  been 
inquiries  both  by  Committees  and  by  Com- 
missioners. It  was  impossible  that  so  im- 
portant a  branch  of  our  manufactures  as 
the  lace  manufacture  should  not  in  the 
course  fof  this  legislation  and  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, have  been  carefully  considered; 
and  up  to  this  time,  on  grounds  hitherto 
held  sufRcicnt,  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  introducing  into  that  trade  restrictions 
of  the  nature  proposed,  have  appeared  to 
Parliament,  to  its  Committees,  and  to  Com- 
missioners, to  be  insuperable.  We  are  to- 
day called  upon  to  come  to  a  decision  pre- 
cisely the  reverse  of  that  at  which  the  Le- 
gislature, with  the  best  help,  has  hitherto 
arrived.  Now,  considering  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  and  the  immense  amount  of 
capital  involved  in  this  question,  as  well 
as  the  physical  condition  of  this  part  of 
the  labouring  population,  I  think  the  House 
will  pardon  me  if  I  bring  under  their  con- 
sideration certain  facts  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject which  it  is  desirable  that  they  should 
recollect  before  deciding  to  proceed  with 
this  Bill.  In  the  first  place,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  all  the  lace  manufactured 
is  produced,  not  by  machinery  wrought  by 
power,  but  by  hand-loom  machinery;  and 


here  at  once  there  is  presented  a  very 
striking  difference  between  the  lace  manu- 
facture and  the  cotton  manufacture,  in  which 
by  far  the  larger  porton  of  the  wrought  article 
is  produced  by  machinery  worked  by  power. 
The  hand-loom  weaver  in  the  cotton  trade 
protracts  indeed  a  struggle  with  machinery 
worked  by  power;  but  his  struggle  is  almost 
a  desperate  one,  and  I  fear  in  die  long  run 
he  must  be  defeated.  But  the  converse  is 
the  case  with  the  lace  manufacture;  and 
this  opens  a  most  important  view  of  thia 
subject.  The  hand  loom  lace  manufacture 
is  not  conducted  in  dwellings  where  a  lai^e 
number  of  looms  are  brought  together,  but 
the  looms  are  scattered  either  in  small 
workshops  adjacent  to  the  dwelling-houses 
of  the  weavers,  or  if  not  (and  I  am  told  even 
to  a  greater  extent),  in  single  hired  apart- 
ments upon  the  upper  floors  of  dwelling- 
houses.  If,  therefore,  you  are  to  deal  with 
this  manufacture  by  inspection,  the  inspect- 
ors must  have  access  both  by  night  and  day, 
not  only  to  the  dwelling-houses  of  the 
weavers,  but  to  every  house  where  a  weaver 
may  lodge,  occupying  perhaps  only  a  single 
room  in  that  house.  I  must  mention  also 
the  extraordinary  expense  of  the  machi- 
nery employed.  The  power-looms  employ- 
ed in  the  cotton  trade  maycertainly  be  stated 
to  cost  not  more  than  from  50/.  to  100/. 
at  the  utmost  for  an  average  loom;  but  the 
cost  of  a  single-lace  loom,  with  the  whole  of 
the  modem  machinery,  is  not  less  than 
300^.,  and  it  may  be  1,000^.  I  am  told 
that  a  new  one  has  been  prepared  within 
the  last  three  months  the  cost  of  which 
was  not  less  than  2,000Z.  This  considera- 
tion, of  the  cost  of  machinery,  bears  very 
materially  upon  the  question  how  many 
hours  that  machinery  shall  be  allowed  to 
run.  But  that  is  not  all — there  is  this 
fact  also  in  respect  to  the  lace  manufacture, 
that  the  demand  for  lace  varies  with  fashion, 
and  with  the  fancy  for  any  particular 
pattern;  and  I  am  told  that  with  each 
change  of  pattern  it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
considerable  and  extensive  change  in  the 
loom  itself.  The  taste  for  any  particular 
pattern  does  not  ordinarily  last  more  than 
six  or  seven  months.  Now,  consider  that 
you  have  a  loom,  the  original  cost  of  which 
is  2,0002.,  to  produce  an  article,  the  taste 
for  which  does  not  ordinarily  last  for  more 
than  six  or  seven  months,  and  at  the  expi- 
ration of  that  period  the  loom  itself  must 
undergo  an  extensive  change  to  meet  the 
next  fashion.  There  is  nothing  at  all  cor- 
responding to  this  circumstance  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  cotton,  that  great  branch  of 
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onr  manufactures  which  lias  been  made  the 
subject  of  this  species  of  legislation.  Again, 
let  the  House  refer  to  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed,  and  the  species  of  labour 
which  is  in  use.  A  girl  between  13  and  18 
years  old  is  quite  competent  to  conduct  the 
manufacture  produced  by  four  power-looms 
in  the  cotton  trade,  and  it  is  much  the  same 
in  the  silk  and  woollen  trades;  but  in  the 
lace  trade  there  must  be  one  adult  male 
person  to  each  power-loom;  and  two  if  it  is 
employed  for  twenty  hours,  and  in  some 
cases  it  is  necessary  that  there  should 
be  one  boy  employed  in  addition  to  each 
adult.  I  will  next  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  extent  of  our  ex- 
port of  lace,  and  the  nature  of  our  fo- 
reign competition.  From  two-thirds  to 
one-half  of  all  the  lace  manufactured  in 
this  country  is  exported ;  this  trade,  there- 
fore, is  to  a  great  extent  dependent  upon 
foreign  demand,  and  upon  the  successful 
competition  of  our  lace  manufacturers  with 
foreign  competitors.  Observe  what  has 
taken  place  regarding  this  trade  within  the 
last  few  years.  We  used  to  export  lace, 
by  smuggling,  to  France,  to  be  again  ex- 
ported as  French  lace  from  that  country. 
Within  sight  of  our  own  shores,  at  Calais, 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  channel,  lace 
manufactories  are  now  established  with  aU 
the  modern  improvements,  without  any  dis- 
advantage of  any  sort,  and  with  the  para- 
mount advantage  of  a  lower  rate  of  wages; 
and  we  have  to  meet  the  French  lace 
in  the  German  markets — we  have  to  con- 
tend against  all  the  advantages  possess- 
ed by  the  French;  and  even  in  tne  Brit- 
ish market  French  lace  is  imported  in 
considerable  quantities.  [''Hear!"]  Yes, 
1  understand  the  cheer.  I  do  not  dispute 
the  fact  of  lower  wages;  but  1  say  place 
the  English  manufacturer  in  all  respects  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  Frenchman;  and 
then  you  will  find  that  the  Nottingham  lace 
manufacturer  will  be  willing  and  able  to 
meet  the  Frenchman  either  in  the  English 
or  in  the  French  market.  But  whilst  the 
English  manufacturer  is  exposed  to  undue 
disadvantages — I  hope  these  disadvantages 
are  now  certain  to  be  removed  by  the  re- 
peal of  the  Com  Laws — ^you  cannot  expect 
him  to  compete  successfully  with  his  con- 
tinental rivals.  But  whilst  you  abolish  one 
species  of  restriction,  I  hope  you  will  not 
unwisely,  thoughtlessly,  and  heedlessly 
place  the  English  manufacturer  under  other 
restrictions  not  less  galling  or  perilous. 
I  must  beg  the  House  to  observe,  that  on 
reference  to  the  evidence  taken  before  the 


Children  Employment  Commission,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  principal  causes  which 
are  there  enumerated,  of  the  evil  effects  of 
over- work ,  and  long  hours  upon  children, 
are  not  in  the  case  of  factories  wrought  by 
power,  but  in  the  private  workshops  and 
even  in  the  private  dwelling-houses  of  the 
hand-loom  weavers,  who  are  the  competitors 
of  the  power-loom  weavers.  Now  the  hon. 
Member  proposes  to  extend  his  Bill  beyond 
that  which  has  hitherto  been  the  limit  of  our 
interference,  namely,  machinery  wrought 
by  power ;  and  he  says  that  to  meet  the 
evil  you  must  go  one  step  further  than  you 
have  yet  done,  and  deal  with  this  manufac- 
ture without  reference  to  locality  or  to 
power,  and  interfere  wherever  it  is  carried 
on,  even  in  rooms  and  private  dwelling- 
houses.  He  says  also,  and  it  is  perfectly 
true,  that  he  for  the  first  time  avowedly 
and  directly  deals  with  male  adult  labour. 
Nothing  can  be  more  frank  than  that  state- 
ment of  his  ;  he  says,  I  ask  you  not  only 
to  limit  the  hours  of  male  adult  labour,  as 
applied  to  machinery  wrought  by  power, 
but,  throwing  aside  all  the  arguments  ill 
favour  of  past  interference,  which  consist 
in  assertions  that  to  run  human  indus- 
try against  never-tiring  machinery  is  cruel, 
and  that  in  that  struggle  human  strength 
is  over-taxed  and  over-wrought — discard- 
ing all  those  considerations  (he  says), 
I  mean  to  interfere  with  male  adult  la- 
bour, not  only  in  conjunction  with  ma- 
chinery, but  wherever  that  industry  may 
be  applied,  even  in  the  dwelling-house 
of  the  hand'loom  weaver.  Now  the  House, 
I  think,  will  pause  before  they  introduce  a 
principle  so  new,  coupled  with  the  infer- 
ence, also  novel,  that  actually  your  right 
of  inspection  or  regulation  shall  extend  to 
the  dwelling-houses  of  the  labourers  them- 
selves. 1  must  also  warn  the  House,  with 
reference  to  some  countenance  which  has 
been  given  to  this  measure  by  certain 
master  manufacturers  manufacturing  lace 
by  power.  1  have  stated  to  the  House 
the  immense  cost  and  value  of  the  mo- 
dem machinery  applied  to  the  manufacture 
of  lace — ^it  is  very  expensive  and  very  supe- 
rior ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  old  lace 
machinery,  of  much  less  value  and  of 
much  less  power  of  production,  and  con- 
sequently the  owners  of  that  machinery 
are  not  indisposed  to  restrict  the  hours 
of  their  rivals  in  the  trade  who  pos- 
sess the  superior  and  more  costly  ma- 
chinery ;  any  restriction  upon  the  hours  of 
working  improved  machinery  is  a  regula- 
tion in  favour  of  the  owner  of  inferior  and 
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less  costly  machinery,  and  decidedly  disad- 
vantageous to  the  proprietor  of  the  modem 
and  more  costly.  With  regard  to  the  hours 
of  working  machinery  in  the  lace  trade,  I 
differ  from  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber. I  am  not  informed  that  in  any  case 
the  machinery  runs  continuously  from  the 
Monday  morning  till  the  Saturday  night ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  utmost 
length  of  time  in  twenty-four  hours,  for 
which  machinery  runs,  is  twenty  hours, 
and  that  whenever  the  machinery  runs  for 
twenty  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  the  la- 
bour is  conducted  by  spells,  by  reliefs,  no 
person  working  above  eight  hours  continu- 
ously ;  and  with  reference  to  children,  the 
labour  is  remarkably  light,  and  not  conti- 
nuous. Now  the  hon.  Member  has  put  it 
to  the  House  under  these  circumstances, 
whether  they  shall  or  shall  not  interfere  by 
legislation.  He  stated,  I  think,  and  stated 
truly,  that  the  mcHuls  and  health  of  the 
popidation  employed,  are,  after  idl,  the  pri- 
mary consideration  to  legislators.  I  do 
not  mysdf  believe  that  Sie  morals  and 
health  of  the  working  classes,  or  their 
physical  condition,  can  be  improved  by  Miy 
course  which  shi^  permanently  diminish 
the  demand  for  their  labour,  lower  their 
wages,  and  leave  them  in  a  state  of  hope- 
less destitution  instead  of  full  employment. 
I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  in  a  short 
time  that  truth  will  be  found  to  be  irresist- 
ible, and  that  those  who  really  desire  the 
health,  the  comforts,  and  the  morals  of  the 
labouring  classes,  will  take  care  not  so  to 
legislate  as  to  interrupt  the  oontinuous  de« 
mand  for  their  labour)  upon*  which  their 
wages  depend.  Before  you  embark  in 
this  species  of  legislation,  interfering  with 
male  adult  labour,  interfering  with  manu- 
factures conducted  not  by  power,  but  in 
private  dwelling-houses  —  before  you  go 
deeper  into  the  stream,  let  mc  call  upon 
you  to  consider  into  what  a  vortex  of  ab- 
surdity, and  error,  and  mischief,  you  will 
be  drawn.  I  could  produce  to  you  oases 
ten  times  stronger  than  any  tliat  the  hon. 
Member  has  referred  to.  I  believe  Lord 
Ashley  mentioned  cases  of  continuous  la- 
bour on  the  part  of  females,  not  for  many 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  but  in  some 
cases  two  days  and  nights  of  unintarrnpted 
labour.  If  you  interfere  in  the  case  now 
brought  before  you,  must  you  not  interfere 
with  the  private  labour  of  the  parties, 
whose  misfortunes — ^if  these  are  to  be  con- 
sidered misfortunes — are  far  more  touch- 
ing than  tho»e  of  the  lace  factories  ?  Then 
again  you  interfere  in  the  case  of  tht  kce 


makers;  but  what  do  you  say  to  die  pin 
makers,  the  nail  makers,  the  fbstian  cut- 
ters ?  You  cannot  stop  diort ;  if  you  be- 
gin to  regulate  the  intensity  of  competi- 
tion, there  will  be  no  species  of  labour 
with  which  you  will  not  Interfax  by  legis- 
lation. And  when  you  do  that,  you  will 
affect  the  earnings  of  labour;  and  yon 
cannot,  in  justice  to  the  workmen,  stop 
short  of  the  establishment  of  a  miwimnm 
of  wages.  That  will  be  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence ;  and  what  then  ?  Why,  capital 
wiU  "  make  to  itself  wings,  and  fly  away  :*' 
under  such  circumstances  it  will  infallibly 
go  to  other  countries  where  no  soch  restric- 
tions are  in  force,  where  there  are  water 
power  and  many  other  advantages  whiek 
we  do  not  possess,  in  addition  to  a  loww 
rate  of  wages,  than  your  minimum  esta- 
blished by  law.  The  commencement  of 
this  career  will  be  the  downfal  of  our  ma> 
nnfacturing  proqpmty;  and  I  hold  that 
we  have  arrived  at  a  stage  in  our  social 
condition,  when  the  downfal  of  our  manuo 
facturing  prosperity  will  be  the  lose  of  our 
position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
I  will  just  glance  at  some  of  the  objectiont 
of  detail  which  may  fairly  be  made  to  this 
Bill.  I  have  stated  that  my  first  objection 
was  the  interference  which  it  propoees  witk 
regard  to  adult  labour;  and  there  was 
another  grave  objection  to  it  which  the 
hon.  GenUeman  seems  to  have  overiooked. 
If  this  Bill  were  to  pass  into  law,  it  would 
seem  to  recognise  the  principle,  that  it  ia 
not  inexpedient  that  children  ahoold  work 
from  six  in  the  morning  until  ten  at  night 
•—children  eight  years  ^  age  and  upwards. 
But  any  sanction  §^ve  to  the  plan  of  work- 
ing children  of  so  tender  an  age  as  eight  years 
from  six  in  the  morning  until  ten  at  night, 
would  beqrn  to  inconsistent  with  what  we  have 
hitherto  done  as  regards  children  employed 
in  other  departments  of  manufacturing  la- 
bour. I  thought  I  should  have  to  meet  an 
objection,  which  the  superfluous  frankness 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  glared  me  the 
trouble  of  encountering.  I  had  some 
doubts  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  word 
"  factory.*'  I  thought  it  meant — as  it  has 
hitherto  been  defined  in  legislating  on  snck 
subjects — a  building  in  which  machinery  is 
wrought  by  power.  The  tenn  is  used  am- 
biguously in  the  BiU;  but  it  is  plain  that 
the  bon.  Member  woold  give  it  a  tonch 
more  extensive  signification  than  it  has 
hitherto  received,  for  he  says,  his  denre  is 
to  embrace  lace  manufJMJtories  whether  lace 
be  made  in  them  by  power  or  by  hand- 
loomt—* whether  in  a  poUie  buildiii^  or  a 
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private  dwelling-^where  there  are  many 
looms,  or  where  onlj  a  single  hand-loom  is 
employed:  in  short  the  word  "factory'*  in 
hiB«Bill  includes  every  place  where  lace  is 
manufactured.  Now,  if  it  were  confined  to 
power,  you  are  placed  in  this  plain  dilem- 
ma— ^your  provision  would  he  most  unjust, 
as  it  would  place  the  power  manufacturer 
under  such  disadvantage,  owing  to  the  pe- 
culiarities of  his  trade,  that  the  manumo- 
ture  of  lace  hy  power  must  he  extinguished, 
and  we  must  leave  it  to  our  French  rivals 
exclusively,  as  with  such  an  enactment  lace 
could  only  he  manufactured  in  this  country 
hy  hand.  Then,  if  you  restricted  the  law 
to  lace  manufactured  hy  hand,  you  must, 
in  that  case,  discourage  that  species  of  la- 
hour  which  is  least  severe.  Supposing, 
however,  you  extend  it  to  all,  how  are  you 
to  carry  your  Act  into  operation  ?  You  can 
only  enforce  it  hv  one  of  two  means — 
either  hy  inspection  or  hy  means  of  the 
common  informer.  If  hy  the  former,  then 
all  the  ohjections  that  ever  were  raised  to 
Walpole's  excise  laws  would  he  nothing 
compared  to  those  which  would  apply  to 
this  case.  Only  think  of  officers  heing  at 
liberty  to  visit  private  houses  at  any  hour 
they  thought  proper,  hy  night  or  hy  day; 
think  of  them  entering  the  bed-room  of  a 
family,  which  is  often  the  very  room  where 
the  labour  of  the  loom  is  conducted.  If  a 
weaver  continues  his  work  during  a  long 
winter's  night,  after  ten  o'clock,  ^en  you 
must  have  an  inspector  to  enter  his  bed- 
room at  any  hour  he  may  please,  nominally 
for  the  purpose  of  inspection,  but  really, 
froih  what  we  know  has  been  done  in  other 
countries,  often  for  very  objectionable  pur- 
poses. These  objections  appear  to  me  in- 
superable ;  and  in  this  country,  whatever 
he  your  legislation,  I  trust  the  right  of  do- 
miciliary visits  will  not  be  tolerated.  Then 
we  come  to  the  other  alternative — ^that  of 
encouraging  common  informers,  giving  a 
certain  sum  out  of  every  penalty  recovered 
to  any  man  who  chooses  to  become  a  spy 
upon  his  neighbours.  And  what  is  the 
great '  crime  which  would  be  here  com- 
mitted ?  If  a  man,  under  the  pressure  of 
distress,  works  after  ten  o'clock  at  night, 
with  the  view  of  adding  to  his  small  in- 
come, and  of  eking  out  the  wretched  sub- 
sistence of  his  wife  and  children  by  the 
fruit  of  his  own  industrious  exertions ; 
the  common  informer,  who  may,  per- 
haps, owe  him  a  grudge,  gives  informa- 
tion, and  procures  a  conviction  against  him. 
Let  the  House  consider  what  woidd  be  the 
moral  effect  of  all  this.    It  would  introduce 


a  most  fatal  spirit  of  resentment  among  the 
workmen  themselves—jealousies  would  be 
encouraged,  and  next-door  neighbours,  for 
the  worst  of  purposes,  would  be  led  to  act 
the  part  of  spies  upon  each  other.  It  would 
produce  effects  most  dangerous  to  the  peace 
of  society,  and  it  would  be  a  system  in- 
compatible— I  will  not  say  with  the  pros- 
perity, but  with  the  very  existence  of  this 
branch  of  manufacture.  Do  we  want  warn- 
ing ?  Let  the  House,  then,  reflect  on  the 
consequences  of  having  inadvertently  in- 
cluded in  the  Factories  Act  one  branch  of 
our  manufactures — that  of  ropemakers. 
Why,  they  are  now  petitioners  at  our  bar, 
both  masters  and  men,  praying  that  we 
should  reconsider  our  deliberations,  and  see 
whether  or  not  we  shall  exclude  them  from 
the  operations  of  that  law — a  law  found  by 
masters  and  men  alike  to  be  so  injurious  to 
their  common  interests,  as  to  lead  them  to 
tell  you  that  unless  you  repeal  that  Act,  so 
far  as  relates  to  them,  it  will  be  fatal  to 
the  continuance  of  ropemaking  in  this 
country,  which  must  he  abandoned,  and 
transferred  wholly  to  other  countries.  And 
now  we  are  asked  to  go  a  step  in  advance 
of  anything  we  have  hitherto  done  in  re- 
gard to  interference  with  labour.  We  are 
called  on  to  interfere  with  male  adults  in 
their  labours,  not  carried  on  in  factories 
only,  but  even  in  their  own  dwelling-houses. 
I  must  say,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  pain- 
ful tasks  of  the  office  I  hold  to  be  thus 
constantly  opposed  to  popular  wishes,  I 
might  ahnost  say  to  popular  delusions; 
but,  entertaining  the  strong  opinions  I  do 
that  this  is  a  fatal  step — a  step  taken  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  real  interests  of 
the  workmg  classes,  I  should  be  wanting 
in  my  duty  if  I  hesitated  one  moment  to 
propose  that  the  Bill  be  read  this  day  six 
months. 

Colonel  ROLLESTON  had  given  the 
subject  under  discussion  the  fu&est  con- 
sideration, and  felt  it  his  duty  to  give  his 
most  anxious  support  to  the  Bill.  He 
earnestly  entreated  the  House  to  take  into 
consideration  the  provisions  of  this  Bill; 
and  if  they  did  not  think  it  advisable  to 
pass  the  measure  as  a  whole,  to  carry  at 
least  such  parts  of  it  as  would  extend  re- 
lief to  a  class  who  were  labouring  imder 
oppressions  which,  if  paralleled,  were  cer- 
tainly not  exceeded,  in  any  branch  of  the 
manufactures  of  the  country.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was,  in  his  opinion,  under 
considerable  misapprehensions  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  on  other  points,  as  to  the  views 
of  the  machine-workers.    Now,  he  had 
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presented  a  petition  signed  by  nine-tenths 
of  the  machine-holders  of  Nottingham,  in 
which  they  strongly  expressed  their  ap- 
probation of  some  measure  being  intro- 
duced especially  with  reference  to  the 
younger  branches  of  the  community.  At 
the  head  of  that  petition  stood  the  name  of 
the  Mayor  of  Nottingham,  and  it  was  be- 
sides signed  by  a  great  many  persons,  all 
of  the  highest  respectabiUty.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  referred  to  the  fact  of 
the  lace  trade  having  been  formerly  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House,  and  of  its 
omission  from  the  Factory  Bill.  Now,  he 
must  admit  that  he  had  at  first  some  diffi- 
culty in  finding  why  the  workers  in  the 
lace  trade,  and  especially  the  children,  had 
not  received  the  same  consideration  from 
the  Legislature  as  the  workers  in  other 
branches  of  manufactures.  With  the  view 
of  ascertaining  how  this  came  to  be  the 
case,  he  had  made  many  minute  in- 
quiries, and  he  had  travelled  through  a 
great  many  volumes  of  reports,  and  of  the 
debates  in  that  House,  before  he  could 
arrive  at  any  result  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
exclusion.  He  was  in  the  end  surprised  to 
find  that  the  only  reason  given  was  one, 
sanctioned  by  an  authority  they  must  all 
respect — ^that  of  Lord  Althorp — ^but  which 
was  certainly  not  a  sufficient  reason  to  be 
brought  forward.  He  found  from  Hansard 
that,  when  the  Factories  Bill  was  in  Com- 
mittee, in  1833,  an  amendment  was  moved 
that  the  lace  trade  should  be  excluded 
from  the  Bill,  and  the  whole  of  the  argu- 
ment brought  forward  in  support  of  this 
amendment  was,  that  there  were  very  few 
young  people  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  lace,  and  that  the  measure  would  in- 
clude only  one-fifth  of  the  trade.  On  that 
occasion  Lord  Althorp  said  the  statements 
made — 

"  Put  tho  Laco  trade  in  a  very  different  light 
from  any  other,  as  the  Bill  would  not  include  more 
than  one-fiflh  of  it ;  and  he  would  therefore  agree 
to  the  Amendment." 

This  was  the  only  ground  on  which  the 
lace  trade  had  been  excluded.  There  had 
been  many  points  brought  forward  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  deserving  of  notice, 
but  on  the  present  occasion  he  would  chiefly 
confine  himself  to  the  effect  tho  Bill  would 
have  on  infantine  labour  ;  and  he  hoped 
the  House  would  not  allow  itself  to  be 
carried  away  with  the  notion  that  it  was  a 
measure  for  giving  relief  to  adult  people 
only.  He  would  lay  before  the  House  some 
points  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
gentlemen  appointed  to  inspect  the  various 
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factories,  from  which  the  true  nature  of 
the  labour  to  which  childi*en  employed  in 
the  lace  trade  were  subjected  would  be 
seen.  The  gallant  Officer  read  from  the 
evidence  of  gentlemen  examined  in  Com- 
mittee a  variety  of  statements  to  the  effect, 
that  in  lace  factories  at  Nottingham,  which 
were  kept  going  night  and  day,  the 
workers  were  employed  twenty  hours  a 
day — that  there  were  children  employed 
from  nine  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  many  of 
whom  were  detained  in  the  factories  the 
whole  night,  sleeping  when  not  at  work 
upon  the  floor,  and  constantly  liable  to  bo 
called  up — that  those  who  slept  out  of  the 
factory  were  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, and  also  liable  to  be  roused  from  their 
beds  at  any  hour  of  the  night — ^that  it  was 
no  uncommon  thing  for  them  to  sleep  in 
their  clothes,  and  that  they  seldom  got  out 
of  the  work-room  even  to  dinner,  ^e  ge- 
neral rule  being,  that  whatever  number  of 
hours  they  might  be  at  work,  they  must  bo 
during  the  whole  twenty-four  either  on  the 
premises  or  where  they  could  be  called  out 
of  bed  whenever  they  were  wanted,  and 
that  the  consequence  of  all  this  was  the 
continual  tear  and  wear  of  the  physical 
constitution  of  those  children,  who  were 
besides  deprived  of  all  opportunities  of 
getting  education  except  on  Sundays,  when 
their  exhausted  coniiUtion  entirely  disabled 
them  from  receiving  any  benefit  from  it. 
Another  portion  of  the  Bill  had  reference 
to  adult  labour  \  but  in  that  he  saw  no 
great  difficulty  ;  his  great  anxiety  was  as 
to  the  part  that  related  to  children  and 
young  persons ;  and  he  hoped  the  House 
would  allow  the  Bill  to  go  into  Committee^ 
in  order  to  see  if  these  unfortunate  chil- 
dren could  not  be  placed  on  a  better  foot- 
ing. In  answer  to  the  question  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury,  as  to  the  moral 
condition  of  these  children,  he  felt  bound 
to  say,  from  his  experience  as  chairman  of 
quarter  sessions  in  a  district  where  this 
manufacture  was  carried  on  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, that  hardly  a  quarter  sessions  passed 
without  some  of  these  children  being 
brought  to  the  bar  as  criminals.  He  cor- 
dially supported  the  second  reading  of  tho 
Bill. 

Mr.  STRUTT  observed,  that  tho  hon. 
Member  had  referred  to  a  former  debate 
on  the  Factory  Bill  that  was  introdoced 
when  Lord  Althorp  was  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  had  said  that  the  lace  ma- 
nufacture was  excluded  from  that  Bill;  and 
the  hon.  Gentleman  bad  referred  to  hif 
(Mr.  Strutt*8)  remarks  on  that  occa8ion» 
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whicli  he  designated  as  containing  very 
feeble  reasons  for  that  exclusion.  That 
Bill  applied  only  to  looms  moved  by  power; 
and  his  argument  was,  that  it  would  be 
unjust  to  include  the  lace  manufacture  in 
the  Bill,  because  it  would  be  unjust  to 
apply  to  machinery  worked  by  hand,  as 
the  lace  machines  for  the  most  part  were, 
the  regulations  which  were  applicable  to  the 
power  looms;  that  only  one-fifth  of  the 
lace  machines  in  this  country  were  worked 
by  power,  and  that  the  effect  of  bringing 
those  machines  under  the  operation  of  the 
Bill,  and  excluding  the  others,  would  be  to 
give  a  barms  to  the  latter.  Lord  Althorp, 
when  urged  to  include  the  lace  manufac- 
ture in  the  BilU  said,  that  if  the  effect  of 
bringing  it  under  the  Bill  would  be  to  give 
facilities  to  the  easiest  mode  of  pursuing 
the  manufacture,  and  to  do  injury  to  the 
hardest,  he  should  not  agree  to  its  being 
introduced.  That  was  the  decision  of  the 
House  of  Commons  at  that  time;  and  he 
believed  that  every  Committee  that  had  sat 
since  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  unjust  to  include  one  kind  of  ma- 
chinery in  a  Bill  of  this  sort,  and  exclude 
another  kind.  He  must  say  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  had  been  perfectly 
open  and  candid  on  the  subject.  He  (Mr. 
Strutt)  had  certainly  supposed  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  meant  the  Bill  to  apply  to 
looms  worked  by  power,  and  not  by  hand 
in  the  workman's  own  house ;  he  had  found, 
however,  from  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  he 
meant  the  Bill  to  apply  to  all  sorts  of  lace 
looms,  whether  hand-looms  or  power-looms. 
The  effect  of  that  would  simply  be  to  pre- 
vent any  poor  workman  who  might  wish  to 
earn  something  more  than  usual  for  his 
family  from  getting  up  at  ^ve  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  working  as  long  as  he 
liked.  Were  the  House  prepared  to  sanc- 
tion that?  Would  they  be  prepared  to 
extend  that  principle  to  all  other  trades  ? 
There  was  evil  in  all  of  them;  but  they 
knew  that  all  the  evil  in  the  country  could 
not  be  redressed  by  direct  legislation.  He 
wished  to  ask,  supposing  the  Bill  passed, 
how  were  they  to  enforce  it?  Even  in 
large  factories  it  would  be  found  impossible 
to  enfore  the  provisions  of  such  a  Bill  with- 
out a  system  of  inspection;  and  was  that  to 
be  applied  under  this  Bill  to  every  House 
and  every  cottage  that  contained  a  lace 
loom?  In  999  cases  out  of  1,000  the  BiU 
would  be  wholly  inoperative;  and  in  the 
remaining  case  the  probability  was  that  the 
Bill  would  be  used  to  gratify  private  pique 
or  malice.  The  machinery  engaged  in  this 
VOL.LXXXVI.    {SK} 


trade  was  more  expensive,  and  more  subject 
to  alterations,  than  in  any  other  manufac- 
ture. One  machine  cost  from  300^.  to 
1,0002.,  and  if  too  great  restrictions  as  to 
hours  were  imposed,  the  owners  could  not 
work  them  profitably.  In  his  opinion  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  made  out  a  suffi- 
cient case  for  rejecting  the  Bill. 

Sm  J.  C.  HOBHOUSE,  as  one  of  the 
Members  for  Nottingham,  and  as  having 
twenty-one  years  ago  taken  up  this  sub- 
ject of  the  restriction  of  labour  in  factories, 
when  he  brought  in  a  Bill  which  soon  afler 
became  the  law  of  the  land,  with  some 
emendations  adopted  by  Lord  Althorp, 
hoped  the  House  would  permit  him  to 
address  to  them  a  few  remarks  on  this 
Bill.  First,  he  would  remark  that  those 
who  wished  to  consider  and  discuss  this 
Bill  were  placed  in  a  position  of  some  little 
difficulty;  for  anybody  to  look  at  the  Bill 
would  suppose,  as  he  had  done,  that  it 
was  meant  to  apply  to  factories  according 
to  the  common  and  trite  meaning  of  that 
term;  and  having  had  various  communica- 
tions with  many  persons  in  order  to  obtain 
their  views,  he  must  say  that  those  views, 
as  well  as  all  the  arguments  he  had  made 
out  for  himself,  applied  to  the  Bill  as  relat- 
ing to  factories,  and  not  to  workshops  or 
private  houses.  Now,  however,  his  hon. 
Friend  said  that  he  intended  the  Bill  to 
apply  to  every  part  of  the  trade.  The 
preamble  stated  that  night  labour  should 
cease  henceforth  in  all  factories  where  bob- 
bin-net or  warp-lace  machinery  is  employ- 
ed, &c.,  and  that  no  such  machinery  should 
work  earlier  than  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  later  than  ten  at  night.  That  was 
the  preamble;  but  then  there  was  another 
part  of  the  Bill  relating  to  infant  labour, 
and  there  were  introduced  the  words  "  any 
shop,  dwelling-house,"  &c.  The  first  enact- 
ing part  was  meant  apparently  to  apply  to 
factories  only;  but  then  subsequently  it 
appeared  to  be  extended  so  as  to  apply  to 
children  in  all  kinds  of  houses.  His  hon. 
Friend  said,  that  he  meant  to  make  it 
apply  to  all  kinds  of  private  houses.  The 
objection  was,  that  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible to  carry  such  a  Bill  into  effect; 
and  that  he  (Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse)  appre- 
hended was  the  reason  why  enactments  to 
the  same  effect  had  not  before  found  their 
way  into  statutes  for  similar  objects.  As 
to  what  had  been  said  of  the  universal  feel- 
ing of  the  masters  and  workmen,  he  was 
sorry  to  say  that  that  statement  was  not 
confirmed  by  the  accounts  he  had  received 
from  Nottingham;  so  far  from  it,  that  he 
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had  presented  two  petitions  from  twenty- 
fire  master  manufacturers  against  the  BiU; 
and  they  thought  that  the  Bill  applied  only 
to  factories,  and  not  to  private  dwellings. 
He  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  write  down 
to  Nottingham  to  impartial  and  influential 
people  liring  there;   and  fh>m  them  he 
found  that  opinion  was  greatly  divided.     It 
could  not  be  said,  therefore,  that  all  the 
masters  were  for  the  BiU.    He  was  em- 
powered by  a  certain  person  to  say  that  in 
Kottinghamshire,    Cheshire,   and   Derby- 
shire, the  universal  feeUng  was  against  the 
BUI;  but  he  should  not  say  so,  for  he  did 
not  believe  it.     What,  then,  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  BiU  ?     To  put  a  stop  to  night 
labour  in  these  factories.    It  was  so  stated 
in  the  preamble;  but  it  was  not  confined  to 
regulating  the  hours  in    which  children 
should  be  employed.     It  included  that  cer- 
tainly; but  aU  the  reasons  that  his  hon. 
Friend  had  giv^n  for  the  BiU,  and  aU  his 
arguments,  had  applied  to  the  regulation  of 
adult  labour  in  factoHes.     The  real  prin- 
ciple of  the  BUI  was  to  interfere  with  the 
night  labour  lof  adults  in  factories.     When 
he  first  introduced  his  BiU  for  regulating 
the  cotton  tradid  in  1821,  it  was  prepared  in 
a  very  different  way;  it  was  not  nntU  after 
the  most  cautious  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject by  delegates  from  the  master  manufac- 
turers, and  also  delegates  from  the  work- 
people, that  the  framework  of  the  BiU  was 
setded.     He  had  been  in  conference  with 
them  for  three  Sessions  of  Parliament;  and 
after  mature  consideration,  and  after  a 
complete  agreement  between  the  two  par- 
ties, he  had  introduced  the  BiU  which  nad 
passed  into  a  law  without  any  very  mate- 
rial alterations.     It  had  been  proposed  to 
include  the  lace  and  flax  manufactures  into 
that  BUI;  but  after  mature  consideration 
and  conference  with  the  operatives  it  was 
r^olved  that  those  trades  should  not  be 
introduced;  and  the  reason  was  this — ^that 
there  was  a  good  case  as  k'egarded  the  cot- 
ton trade,  which  it  was  feared  would  be 
injured  by  being  mixed  up  with  the  lace 
and  flax  trades,  interference  with  which  it 
waft  felt  could  not  be  supported.    In  1827, 
in  another  BUI  for  the  same  object  of  regu- 
lating the  cotton  trade,  a  similar  attempt 
was  made,  by  certain  delegates  who  waited 
on  him,  to  introduce  these  two   trades. 
The  whole  subject  for  more  than  three 
months  was  under  the  consideration   of 
these  delegates;  and  again  it  was  resolved 
that  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  lace  manufacture;  because  the  parties 
did  not  think  they  would  be  able  to  carry 


any  enactments  interfering  with  that  trade. 
The  general  feeling,  then,  was  that  there 
was  a  difference  between  the  case  of  the 
lace  manufacture  and  any  other.     He  now 
came  to  that  which  was  in  reaUty  the  gist 
of  the  business;  but  he  should  not  go  into 
a  statement  of  the  evUs  of  this  night  workt 
he  would  only  say  that  aU  night  work  was 
an  evU,  and,  no  doubt,  if  it  could  be  pre- 
vented, not  only  in  these  lace  fistctories,  but 
in  the  House  itself,  the  House  would  be 
happy  to  do  it;  but  the  fact  was,  the 
House  niBver  had  been,  and  never  would  be, 
able  to  prevent  it.     He  held  in  bis  hand  a 
statement  of  a  gentleman  who  had  not 
fewer  than  200  persons  in  his  employ  in 
lace  factories;   and  he  stated  most  posi- 
tively that,  for  thb  last  ten  years,  he  had 
only  two  boys  who  had  ever  beeh  brought 
up  before  a  magistrate  in  consequence  of 
misconduct,  and  only  two  young  women 
who  had  misconducted  themselves  in  any 
way  during  that  time.     He  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  aU  factories  were  equaUy  weU 
regulated;  but,  at  the  same  time,  when 
instances  welre  given  of  misconduct  in  some 
cases,   it  was  right  to  quote  other  in- 
stances to  show  that,  upon  the  whole,  the 
conduct  of  these  parties  was  such  as  to 
reflect  the  highest  credit  Upon  the  estab- 
lishmentis  with  which  they  were  connected. 
He  was  perfectiy  authorized  to  say — and  his 
hon.  Friend  behind  him  (Mr.  Strutt)  would 
confirm  what  he  said — ^that  there  was  ten 
times    more   inunorality  and   misconduct 
among  those  who  worked  in  private  houses 
than  tiiere  was  among  those  who  worked  in 
Victories.     In  private  houses  there  was  no 
superintendence;  whereas  in  factories,  in- 
dependent of  those  officers  who  were  pre- 
sent, and  of  the  poUce  who  were  at  hand, 
there  was  a  feeling  of  decency  among  the 
men  themselves  which  prevented  them  hvm 
misbehaving  among  tiieir  feUows;  but  in 
private  houses  there  were  no  feUowa — ^there 
was  no  check  but  their  own  conscience; 
and  the  House  was  aware  how  often  that 
faUed  even  amongst  the  best  educated  of 
society.     At  the   same  time,  he  hoped 
the  hon.    Member  for   Finsbury    would 
not  so  far  mistake  him  as  to  imagine  that 
though  opposed  to  the   BiU  as  it  stood, 
he  was  against  doing  that  for  lace  which 
many  years  ago  he  was  willing  to  do  for 
other  factories.     He  was  certainly  opposed 
to  the  present  BiU,  because  he  did  not  be-> 
Ueve  they  could  alter  it  for  the  better.    As 
the  man  said  of  Pope,  it  would  be  much 
easier  to  make  ten  new  men  than  to  amend 
such  a  man  as  he  was.    In  the  same  waj» 
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he  (Sir  J.  Hothduse)  thought  it  would  he 
much  easier  to  make  ten  new  Bills  than  to 
amend  the  present.  If,  however,  the  hon. 
Memher  would  do  that  which  the  mistakes 
committed  in  this  Bill  would  not  prevent 
him  doing — ^if  he  would  introduce  a  Bill 
nomindlly  to  do  that  which  was  actually 
done  hj  one  clause  of  this  Bill,  although 
there  was  no  notice  of  it  in  the  preamhle 
— namely,  to  suhject  children  in  lace  fac- 
tories to  some  such  regulations  as  the  chil- 
dren in  other  factories  were  fiuhject  to,  the 
hon.  Memher  should  have  his  cordial  sup- 
port. He  hegged  leave  also  to  say,  that 
he  had  the  hest  authority  for  stating  that 
the  master  manufacturers  were  not  unwil- 
ling theihselves  to  accept  a  Bill  which  re- 
stricted infant  lahour — he  meant  the  la- 
bour of  persons  up  to  18  or  19  years  of 
age  —  after  10  o'clock  at  night.  But 
the  Bill  must  really  he  for  that  purpose, 
and  not  for  a  purpose  altogether  different. 
The  present  Bill  was,  in  fact,  a  little  bit  of 
an  imposture,  because  it  propelled  to  do 
that  which  the  parties  never  hoped  to  ac- 
complish— on  the  principle  probably  of 
asking  a  great  deal  m  order  to  get  a  little. 
He  therefore  could  not  support  the  present 
Bill,  though  he  should  give  his  cordial 
support  to  a  measure  oi  the  nature  he  had 
stated. 

Lord  J.  MANNERS  remarked,  that 
whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  this  Bill  on 
its  second  reading,  so  many  admissions 
had  been  made  in  favour  of  the  principle  of 
one  important  portion  of  it  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  spoken,  as 
well  as  by  others,  that  he  apprehended  the 
opposition  of  Government  must  ultimately 
fail  of  staving  it  off.  He  thought  he 
could  rest  his  defence  of  the  Bill  upon  one 
or  two  statements  he  had  just  heard  from 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  J.  Hob- 
house).  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
assumed,  that  because  he  had  presented  a 
petition  from  twenty-five  master  manufac- 
turers of  Nottingham,  the  master  manu- 
facturers must  be  against  this  measure; 
but  he  had  presented  a  petition  from  479 
master  manufacturers  engaged  in  the  Not- 
tingham trade  in  favour  of  the  measure; 
BO  that  if  it  were  to  be  decided  by  their 
opinions,  he  claimed  the  support  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  in  favour  of  the  se- 
cond reading.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  also  referred  to  a  statement  which  he 
thought  was  conclusive,  that  the  crimes 
and  iniquities  which  in  the  case  of  the 
people  of  Nottingham  had  been  laid  to  the 
charge  of  night  labour,  were  not  justly  so 
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laid;  but  he  held  in  his  hand  a  retilm  of 
offences  committed  and  criminal  convic- 
tions obtained  which  clearly  disproved  the 
assertion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
This  was  a  return  of  the  names  of  persons 
convicted  of  felony  and  garden  robberies 
during  the  night  from  tbe  7th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1844,  tSl  the  present  time;  and  it 
showed  that  there  were  no  fewer  than 
twenty-two  people  so  convicted,  aU  of 
whom  used  to  work  at  the  lace  trade  dur- 
ing the  night.  He  also  held  in  his  hand  a 
return  showing  the  extent  of  disease  and 
the  number  of  premature  deaths  among 
the  lace-workers  during  the  same  period; 
but  he  should  not  trouble  the  House  by 
reading  it.  He  would  only  state,  that  it 
was  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  House  in 
proceeding  further  with  this  Bill.  They 
had  heard  that  day  a  most  clear  and  lucid 
speech  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment against  this  Bill.  No  one  who  had 
heard  that  speech  cotdd  fail  to  be  struck 
with  its  ability;  but  he  must  again  remind 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  one  material 
portion  of  his  speech  was  totally  misap- 
plied on  the  present  occasion.  The  rignt 
hon.  Gentleman  had  referred  to  the  result 
of  the  measure  which  he  had  passed  in  the 
course  of  the  present  Session  bearing  upon 
the  home  manufacturer,  as  an  argument 
against  the  present  Bill;  but  he  did  not 
think  that  that  was  a  good  answer  to  the 
over-toiled  manufacturers  of  Nottingham. 
He  too  repeated  the  suggestion  he  made  on 
a  previous  occasion,  to  replace  the  duties 
on  foreign  manufactures  as  they  formerly 
stood,  and  relieve  the  oppressed  people 
from  the  burden  of  night-work.  Both  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  last,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  tne  Home  De- 
partment, laid  great  stress  upon  the  con- 
struction of  the  word  **  factories;"  but  he, 
in  supporting  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bin,  was  not  pledged  to  adopt  the  con< 
struction  of  the  word  which  had  been  ob- 
jected to.  It  was  no  argument  against  the 
interference  of  the  House  with  labour  in 
factories  that  the  Bill  included  interference 
with  labour  in  private  houses.  He  might 
support  the  one,  and  be  careful  to  exclude 
the  other.  He  called  upon  the  House  to 
weigh  carefully  the  evidence  for  and 
against  the  interference  for  which  he 
pleaded.  For  himself,  he  would  place  in 
one  scale  the  opinion  of  all  the  master 
manufacturers  who  had  petitioned  against 
the  Bill,  and  in  the  other  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  all  the  surgeons  who  had  given 
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an  opinion  on  the  subject,  the  opinion  of 
the  479  master  manufacturers  who  had 
petitioned  in  its  favour,  the  petitions  of 
the  thousands  of  people  unconnected  with 
the  trade,  and  the  petitions  of  the  thousands 
of  the  workpeople  themselves,  begging 
the  House  to  interfere;  and  upon  the  result 
he  would  rest  his  case,  and  ask  the  House 
whether  all  the  difficulties  suggested  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman — all  he  admitted 
fair  subjects  for  further  consideration — 
would  justify  them  in  rejecting  this  Bill  ? 
For  himself,  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  of 
the  principle  of  interference.  He  had 
maintained  it  over  and  over  again  in  that 
House,  and  he  confessed  he  had  seen  no 
reason  to  shrink  from  it.  If  they  conti- 
nued to  tell  the  people  that,  whatever  the 
amount  of  their  sufferings — ^whatever  the 
arguments  that  were  brought  forward  in 
favour  of  interference — ^they  were  on  no 
account  to  do  so,  then  he  would  say  that 
they  would  do  more  than  anything  else  to 
weaken  the  respect  of  the  people  for  Par- 
liament, and  to  shake  most  seriously  and 
materially  the  basis  upon  which  the  secu- 
rity of  property  rested  in  this  country. 
For  these  reasons,  he  gave  his  hearty  sup- 
port to  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  re- 
serving to  himself  the  right  to  accede  to 
any  amendment  that  might  be  proposed,  if 
he  thought  proper. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  could  only  support  the  Bill, 
so  far  as  it  affected  children.  It  was  quite 
impossible  that  he  could  agree  to  interfere 
with  the  hours  in  which  the  mills  were  em- 
ployed. What  right  had  that  House  to  in- 
terfere with  the  mills  ?  He  himself  always 
worked  his  mills  night  and  day,  but  he  took 
care  to  keep  two  sets  of  workpeople.  There 
was  one  point  which  seemed  to  be  over- 
looked by  every  one  who  had  spoken  on 
this  subject,  and  that  was  the  cause  of  this 
extreme  pressure  of  work.  What  was  th 
cause  of  these  extreme  hours?  Was  it 
foreign  competition,  or  the  competition  of 
the  mills,  or  the  competition  of  the  people 
with  each  other  ?  It  was  not  foreign  com- 
petition. He  said,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  whenever  there  were  these  ex- 
treme hours,  it  was  because  the  remune- 
ration to  ordinary  hours  was  not  sufficient 
to  support  the  workmen  and  pay  the  em- 
ployers. He  had  never  known  an  instance 
where  there  was  an  improvement  in  the 
state  of  trade,  and  in  the  rate  of  wages,  in 
which  the  quantity  of  work  was  not  reduced 
one-third  or  one-half.  The  worst  compe- 
tition in  this  country  was  the  competition 
of  manufacturers  with  each  other.     The 


manufacturer  was  obliged  to  make  up  in 
the  quantity  of  his  work  for  the  lowness  of 
his  prices,  and  it  was  the  same  with  the 
workpeople.  Until  the  House,  then,  had 
proved  what  was  the  cause  of  the  pressure, 
they  could  not  decide  whether  they  were 
justified  or  not  in  interfering  in  the  way 
proposed.  It  was  his  own  opinion  that 
some  interference  was  necessary,  because 
he  understood  that  in  the  lace  districts  there 
was  a  vast  pressure  on  the  labour  of  the 
children — ^that  they  were  obliged  to  work 
hours  which  no  one  ought  to  sanction,  and 
which  were  detrimental  to  both  mind  and 
body.  He  thought,  then,  that  some  inter- 
ference was  necessary  as  regarded  the 
children.  It  might  be  also  necessary  to 
interfere  to  some  extent  as  regarded  adults. 
When  a  manufacturer  received  a  large 
order  which  must  be  executed  in  great 
haste,  he  was  apt  to  forget,  in  his  anxiety 
to  execute  the  order,  the  pressure  which 
he  threw  upon  his  workpeople;  and,  when 
circumstances  allowed  it,  he  exacted  an 
amount  of  work  from  the  mwhich  was  alto- 
gether improper,  and  committed  a  crime 
without  knowing  it.  He  had  no  objection, 
therefore  to  protect  the  workmen  against 
an  evil  like  that.  On  the  whole,  he  should 
give  the  Bill  a  conditional  support,  hoping 
Uiat  in  its  future  stages  such  alterations 
would  be  introduced  as  would  be  just  to  all 
parties. 

Mb.  GISBORNE  understood,  from  com- 
munications  he  had  had  with  his  consti- 
tuents, that  the  intention  of  the  promoters 
of  the  Bill  in  the  first  instance  was  to 
restrain  only  such  machines  as  were  worked 
in  factories ;  but  that  the  pressure  in  the 
case  became  so  strong  upon  his  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Buncombe),  that  he  could  not  main- 
tain his  ground,  and  was  obliged  to  include 
in  his  BUI  the  still  larger  number  of  ma- 
chines which  were  worked  in  private  houses, 
cottages,  and  ceUars.  Now,  in  order  to 
effect  this,  his  hon.  Friend  was  obliged  to 
furnish  the  House  with  some  machinery 
capable  of  carrying  out  this  intention.  And 
what  did  he  offer  to  the  House  for  this 
purpose?  Why,  he  gave  to  the  House 
the  choice  of  domiciliarr  visits  or  common 
informers.  That  was  the  choice  the  hon. 
Member  was  driven  to.  Now,  which  would 
the  House  choose?  He  (Mr.  Gisbome) 
declared  that  not  only  could  he  not  say 
which  was  best,  but  he  could  not  say  which 
was  worst.  His  hon.  Friend  in  canying 
out  his  Bill  was  driven  to  the  definition  of 
"  a  factory"  which  no  one  ever  heard  of 
before.    A  faotoiy  with  him  waa  someiimea 
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a  loom,  Bometimes  a  flat,  sometimes  a  shop, 
sometimes  a  cellar ;  wherever,  in  short,  a 
lace  machine  was  placed.  Even  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  J.  Manners)  had  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  repudiate  this  meaning  of  the 
word  "factory,"  though  he  had  adopted 
an  interpretation  of  tibe  words  "master 
manufacturers "  not  less  objectionable. 
The  noble  Lord  had  said  that  469  master 
manufacturers  had  signed  a  petition  in 
favour  of  the  Bill.  Now,  the  fact  was, 
that  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
term,  there  were  not  469  master  manufac- 
turers connected  with  the  lace  trade  in  the 
whole  country.  He  (Mr.  Gisbome)  would 
tell  the  House  exactly  what  sort  of  master 
manufacturers  these  were.  In  the  lace 
trade  there  was  constantly  going  on  a 
number  of  improvements ;  the  consequence 
was,  that  machines  of  smaller  power,  and 
which  executed  less  work,  were  disposed  of 
at  exceedingly  low  prices  to  make  way  for 
the  improved  machines.  These  cheap  ma- 
chines were  bought  by  parties  who  thought 
that,  as  they  cost  little,  they  might  be  able 
to  make  something  out  of  them ;  and  he 
(Mr.  Gisbome)  sincerely  wished  they  could; 
but  the  fact  was  that  few  people  could  live 
by  working  bad  machines.  Now,  these 
people  having,  in  a  speculating  spirit,  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  these  single  machines, 
came  to  be  denominated  master  manufac- 
turers ;  and  they  now  petitioned  the  House 
in  favour  of  this  Bill,  in  the  hope  that  some 
legislation  which  they  hardly  understood, 
and  the  effect  of  wluch  they  were  reaUy 
hardly  competent  to  figure  to  themselves, 
would  relieve  them  from  the  distressed 
situation  in  which  they  found  themselves  in 
consequence  of  their  unequal  competition 
with  the  improved  machines.  He  had  no 
objection  to  a  measure  protecting  chOdren 
of  eight  years  of  age  and  under  from  work- 
ing in  the  lace  factories ;  but  he  could  not 
go  to  the  extent  proposed  in  the  present 
Bill.  Why,  even  the  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham  admitted  that  he  worked  his 
machines  day  and  night. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  had  never  said  that  the 
people  in  his  employ  worked  day  and  night. 
He  worked  by  relays ;  and  his  men  never 
worked  for  more  than  nine  or  ten  hours, 
which  was  as  much  as  any  man  could  work 
either  for  his  employer's  interest  or  his 
own. 

Mb.  GISBORNE  did  not  see  how  the 
argument  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  could  be  got  over,  that  if  by  re- 
stricting the  hours  of  labour  you  disabled 
the  workman,  you  would  not  be  able  to 


resist  his  claim  on  you  to  do  that  which 
was,  in  fact,  an  impossibility — ^to  fix  the 
rate  of  his  wages.  Were  the  House  pre- 
pared to  go  that  length?  If  they  were 
not,  it  was  cruel  to  mislead  the  lace  makers. 
He  perceived,  too,  that  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Nottinghamshire,  also,  had 
given  up  nearly  the  whole  of  the  enact- 
ments of  this  Bill ;  he  was  equally  ready 
to  give  up  the  domiciliary  visits  as  the 
common  informers.  His  hon.  Friend  would 
pass  the  second  reading  and  amend  the 
Bill  in  Committee.  He  begged  to  tell  his 
hon.  Friend  that  to  amend  the  Bill  was 
an  impossibility.  But  when  the  lace 
trade  was  done  with,  were  they  prepared 
to  say  that  they  would  go  no  further? 
What  would  they  do  with  wool  ?  Would 
they  attempt  to  restrict  the  hours  during 
which  the  stocking-frame  should  run?  He 
could  tell  hon.  Members  who  were  prepared 
to  support  the  Bill,  that  if  they  were  to 
succeed,  it  would  be  attended  in  practice 
prospectively  with  such  consequences  that 
they  would  all  be  obliged  hereafter  to  come 
forward  and  oppose  that  scheme  of  legisla- 
tion. Were  he  to  consult  his  ease  or  his 
electioneering  interests,  he  should  support 
the  Bill ;  but,  believing  as  he  did  that  it 
would  produce  disappointment,  injury,  and 
ruin  to  the  working  men,  he  should  with- 
out any  hesitation  give  his  vote  against 
the  second  reading. 

Mb.  WAKLB  Y  was  sorry  to  have  heard 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  who  had 
just  sat  down;  for  having  told  them  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  working  people 
were  in  favour  of  this  Bill,  yet  he  could 
not  support  it.  It  was  a  melancholy  thing 
to  hear  hon.  Members  saying  that  the 
great  masses  of  the  people  were  in  favour 
of  a  particular  measure;  but  yet  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  views  which  they  them- 
selves entertained  on  subjects  of  political 
economy,  they  were  obliged  to  vote  against 
measures  introduced  specially  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  masses.  The  people  prayed  the 
House  to  take  their  case  into  its  considera- 
tion; and  that  if  it  did  wrong  at  their  re- 
quest, they  might  be  the  sufferers — that 
they  would  be  content  to  bear  the  conse- 
quences. The  substantial  question,  how- 
ever, involved  in  the  present  discussion, 
was  interference  or  non-interference.  He 
did  not  know,  indeed,  who  drew  up  the 
present  Bill.  He  was  unacquainted  with 
the  artist.  He  was  not  aware  whether  or 
not  it  was  his  hon.  Colleague  who  had  pre- 
pared it.  But  he  confessed  he  did  not 
think  the  wording  of  the  Bill  was  such  as 
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refleeted  credit  on  its  fiamcr.  He  £d  oat 
think  it  wms  firBmed  to  fonrwd  the  par- . 
poses  which  his  hoD.  CoDeagne  hsdin  iriew; 
and  if  the  Motion  before  the  Hoiue  wbs  for 
the  third  reading  of  the  Bill  as  it  thai 
stood,  he  eould  not  TOte  £c»  it.  Bat  as  it 
might  he  altered  in  its  form,  and  amended 
in  Committee,  he  wonid  rote  for  the  Bill 
on  account  of  the  principle  which  it  recog- 
nized. The  qaestion  before  them  was, 
wh€$ther  or  not  the  Hooae  would  interfere 
to  protect  in£uits  subjected  to  a  species  of 
toil  calculated  to  destroy  their  physical 
energies,  and  to  prerent  their  mond  facul- 
ties from  erer  denying  anj  improrement. 
It  was  said  that  thouj^  the  persons  alladed 
to  might  be  labouring  tw^re  or  sixteen 
hours  a  day,  that  it  was  a  light  description 
of  work.  But  thai  their  attention  was 
kept  continually  occupied,  and  that  this  in 
itself  was  no  small  evil,  hon.  Members  might 
know  who  were  compelled  to  sit  fiye  or  six 
hours  in  that  House  listening  to  the 
speeches  delirered  there.  He  had  heard 
hon.  Members  complain  of  being  so  much 
fatijzued  from  such  an  ordeal,  as  to  threaten 
to  throw  up  their  seals.  What  then  must 
be  the  mental  and  physical  fatigue  of  these 
poor  children  who  were  obliged  to  attend 
to  one  monotonous  unceasing  task  for  ten, 
twclre,  fourteen,  or  sixteen  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  during  all  their  youth  ?  Was 
not  this  a  state  of  suffering  from  which  they 
ought  to  bo  relieved  ?  The  House  had 
attempted  an  interference  of  this  descrip- 
tion in  multitudes  of  cases;  ought  these 
poor  children  to  be  an  exception  to  the  ge- 
neral rule?  But  if  his  hon.  Friend  proposed 
to  interfere  with  the  hours  of  adult  labour, 
ho  did  not  think  that  could  be  defended  on 
principle,  nor  in  practice  did  he  conceive  it 
would  do  otherwise  than  lead  to  the  greatest 
inconvenience.  Where  could  the  Legisla- 
ture stop  if  it  began  this  ?  But  the  House 
was  bound  to  separate  the  question  of  inter- 
ference with  adult  labour  from  that  of  in- 
terference with  infant  labour.  People  were 
in  the  habit  of  saying  that  the  minds  of  the 
children  should  be  cultivated  in  the  inter- 
vals of  labour.  How  was  this  possible  ? 
Mental  toil  was  the  most  severe  of  any, 
particularly  to  young  mmda  ;  and  were 
they  to  be  supposed  susceptible  of  men- 
tal improvement  after  undergomg  so  many 
hours  of  continuous  bodily  labour?  He  had 
on  a  particular  occasion  made  inquiries  as 
to  how  her  time  was  spent  from  a  little  child 
in  the  condition  of  those  whose  case  they 
were  treating  of.  She  told  him  she  got  up 
at  five  in  the  monung,  and  went  to  work. 


then  had  aft  boor  for  hreak&st,  and  after 
that  retomed  to  her  employment  again. 
Then  an  hoar  came  for  dinner,  and  then 
work  again  till  sapper  time.  He  asked 
her,  had  she  no  time  for  lecreatioa,  and 
questiMkedheras  to  how  she  ^ent  the  Sun- 
days. She  rallied  sha  had  no  time  for  re- 
creatioa,  ixx  after  Weak&st  she  went  to 
church,  and  after  that  to  school;  and  then 
after  dinner  to  chaich,  and  sehool  again; 
so  that  it  was  all  chureh,  school,  church, 
school,  the  entire  Sunday.  What  sort  of 
life  was  thai  to  lead  for  so  many  milfioasof 
poor  children,  in  a  country  where  there 
were  so  many  thousand  other  children  en- 
joying all  the  blessings,  and  luxnries,  and 
c<miforts  which  the  world  could  give  I  How 
was  it  posdble  to  suppose  mental  improve- 
ment to  progress  in  young  minds  so  de- 
prived of  all  the  recreations  natural  to  their 
age?  Where  was  there  any  enjoyment 
in  such  a  state  of  things — ^where  any  re- 
wards for  good  conduct  ?  As  the  present 
Bill  was  framed,  he  could  not,  as  he  said 
before,  vote  for  its  third  reading;  but  he 
implored  the  House  to  permit  it  to  pass  its 
present  stage,  and  it  mi^t  be  amended  in 
Conunittee. 

Sib  B.  PEEL:  Sir,  I  am  surprised, 
afier  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
that  he  should  have  concluded  by  affirming 
the  principle  of  this  Bill,  and  dedariag 
that  he  would  vote  for  its  second  reading, 
because  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  declared 
that  he  feeb  it  would  be  radically  unjust  to 
attempt  any  direct  interference  in  restrict- 
ing the  hours  of  adult  labour.  He  thinks 
that  it  would  give  rise — that  its  inevitable 
consequence  must  be,  as  was  so  weU  stated 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House  (Mr.  Gisbome)  that  if 
you  prohibit  by  direct  legislation  adults 
from  making  the  most  of  their  time,  that 
the  next  difficulty  with  which  you  will  have 
to  contend,  will  be  to  meet  the  claim  which 
the  workmen  will  make  upon  you  to  fix  a 
minimum  rate  of  wages.  How  could  yon 
resist  such  a  demand  ?  Then,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  says,  that  if  the  principle  of  this 
Bill  is  to  restrict  the  hours  of  adult  labour, 
that  he  would  oppose  it.  Sir,  I  say  that 
the  direct  and  avowed  principle  of  this  Bill 
is  to  restrict  the  hours  of  adult  labour.  It 
does  not  profess  to  interfere  with  the  la- 
bour of  children — it  does  not  bear  upon  the 
labour  of  children  on  the  face  of  it — ^ttdoes 
not  profess  to  regulate  the  laee  factories 
upon  the  same  principles  as  the  Legislature 
has  regulated  tae  linen  and  the  cotton  fac- 
tories.   The  title  of  this  BUI  is  "A  BiU 
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to  regulate  the  hours  of  qight  labour  in  all 
factories  where  bobbin  lace  and  warp  lace 
machinery  is  emplojed/'aQd  the  preamble 
recites  th«^t — 

*<  For  the  preservation  of  health  and  morals,  it 
is  necessary  to  regulate  night-labour  in  ail  £Msto- 
ries  where  bobhin-net  <vr  warp-Upe  machinery  is 
employed  or  worked  for  making  lace  gir  any  other 
fabric." 

Then  the  first  clause  provides  that  night 
labour  should  henceforUi  cease  in  all  fiE^^to- 
ries  where  such  machinery  is  employ^  or 
worked.  It  directly  prohibits,  whether  d^l- 
dren  are  employed  or  not,  all  working  in 
those  mills  or  factories  for  more  than  wx- 
teen  hours  a  day*  Now,  see  what  you 
will  be  driTen  to  in  your  attempt  to 
carry  out  these  regulations.  You  will  find, 
when  you  prohibit  labour  in  what  you  call 
fsctories — over  which  you  think  you  have 
a  direct  oontrol — that  you  will  give  a  direct 
premium  upon  mi^e  seyere  labour  in  those 
smaller  edifices  which  are  emancipi^ted 
from  your  power.  You  wiU  feel  that  the 
immediate  consequence  will  be,  that  so  far 
from  correcting  the  eyils,  you  have  only 
prohibited  labour  in  those  factories  where, 
from  the  number  of  persons  who  work  to- 
gether, a  certain  degree  of  moral  control 
is  establishecl;  for  the  very  circumstance  of 
working  in  the  face  of  our  fellow  creatures 
imposes  obligations  and  i^  s^nse  of  shame 
upon  numbers,  which  would  be  altogether 
absent  where  the  work  is  carried  on  in 
privacy.  There  is  at  present  a  certain 
amount  of  competition  in  this  trade  be- 
tween the  hand-loom  and  the  power-loom 
weavers ;  and  this  measure  would  give  a 
direct  premium  upon  the  labour  of  the 
hand-loom  weaver.  We  must  have  another 
law  to  prevent  that.  It  must  follow,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  that  you  must  ex- 
tend your  int^erence.  Your  measure 
must  necessarily  increase  the  qioral  evil 
in  the  hand-loom  department,  and  lead  to 
taxing  more  severely  the  frame  of  the  child 
^  weU  as  of  the  adult,  and  then  you  must 
interfere  with  the  labour  of  the  hand-loom 
in  the  single  House,  and  you  must  prohi- 
bit that.  Then,  how  wiQ  you  inteifere  ? 
Take  your  choice  between  a  common  in- 
fonner  and  a  doo^ciliary  visit.  As  you 
shrink  from  the  idea  of  a  common  informer 
— as  yott  wiU  not  probably  allow  a  man  to 
be  subject  to  the  information  of  a  vindio- 
tive  neighbour,  perhaps  of  a  rival  in  trade 
— the  practice  of  domiciliary  visiter  must 
be  resorted  to,  that  is  to  say,  a  Government 
officer,  whenever  he  sees  a  light  burning 
after  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  at  nighty  wiU 


have  a  right  to  OAter  the  House.  Take 
your  choice — either  the  common  informer 
or  the  domiciliary  visit.  We  shall  have 
domiciliary  visits  on  the  suspicion  that  a 
man  is  to^i^g  for  the  support  of  his  family. 
Why,  the  BUI  makes  no  provision  for  oir« 
cumstances  which  are  provided  for  in  the 
case  ol  cotton  factories.  In  the  cotton 
manufactories,  should  an  accident  happen 
to  the  machinery  by  which  the  work  will 
be  suspended*  in  such  a  ^ase  permissioii 
is  given  to  work  extra  hours.  But  in  thi^ 
BiU  there  is  no  such  provision*  Nqw^  I 
take  the  case  of  an  adult  who  is  working  ii^ 
his  own  house  for  the  support  of  his  fa- 
mily. If  ^e  continues  his  work  after  ten 
or  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  he  is  liable  to  a 
domiciliary  visit,  or  to  the  accusation  of  a 
common  inforper.  Suppose  that  his  loom 
has  met  with  an  accident,  or  that  the  man 
himself  has  beei^  ill  for  three  days— sup- 
pose that  he  has  been  subject  to  a  visita* 
tion  of  sickness,  so  Xh$X  on  Monday,  Tues- 
day, and  Wednesday,  he  has  o^y  been 
i^ble  to  work  five  hours  a  day,  and  hin 
wages  are  reduced  in  i^  corresponding  de- 
gree. The  man  has  no  alternative  in 
order  to  obtain  subsistence  for  his  family, 
but  to  work  on  Thursdi^,  Priday,  and  Sa- 
turday, additional  hours.  It  is  the  case  of 
an  adutt  working  without  children,  and  in 
his  own  house.  If  a  man  says,  I  must  re- 
pair the  misfortune  which  bdfell  me  at  an 
early  part  of  the  week  by  extra  labour  at 
its  close — if  an  accident  has  happened  to 
his  machinery — or  if  the  corporeal  ma- 
chine has  been  weakened  or  incapacitated 
through  disease,  and  the  man  is  afterwards 
engaged  in  ^tri^  labour  to  provide  for 
the  subsistence  of  his  family — would  you 
tolerate  that  this  man,  so  engaged  from 
the  laudable,  the  honourable  motive  of 
earning  a  subsistence  for  his  family—do  you 
mean  to  subject  thi^t  man  to  a  domiciliary 
visit  ?  And  then  it  is  proposed  to  enforce 
upon  such  a  man  a  501.  penalty,  I  should 
like  to  see  the  indictmont  that  would  be 
drawn  against  him.  j^ftar  five  or  six  per- 
sona had  been  brought  up  for  robbery  and 
for  petty  larceny  before  the  magistrates, 
and  their  cases  dealt  with,  I  shomd  like  to 
see  this  man  brought  up  before  the  qia^ps- 
trate  charged  with  the  offence  of  working 
till  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  sub- 
ject to  1^  50/.  penalty,  probably  by  an  idle, 
dissolute  fellow,  neglectful  of  his  own 
work,  and  envious  of  the  advancement  of 
the  industrious  man.  He  sees  a  light  in 
his  house,  and  he  says  now  I  shall  punish 
you.    I  want  lOi,    I  want  to  advance  my- 
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nKlT.  (Old  ^^  dfffR»  ttci — I  «b  idSe— 1  sm 
A  vj^pftilwnjl — vwB  a»  i»dii5trio«fi,  to«  «re 
)iicM^^  \  WIT  &  Egkt  in  To«r  bcme  « 
<df^>v«i  ^'f^W^  I  ibiiiid  oat  tliat  jm  wcav 
^(wijTUf  :Fnr  tlie  maintenmnce  of  rnr  &- 
mH — 1  j^dJl  bT  an  infonnataon  liedwv  the 
9Mip4CraK«  agamst  too — I  ekJl  gam  10/. 
«;.  a  levari  for  mj  honooraMe  exertions  in 
«iMuii««ianfe  of  the  law,  and  jon  shafl  be 
^bi^  oOl.,  wliicli  win  probaMT  dqxefis  too 
IWr  eTtr;  beeanse,  in  order  to  make  op  for 
Wt  time  in  the  first  three  dajs  <^  the 
week,  and  to  jMeTent  jonr  frmOj  from 
utarring,  jou  taxed  joor  pfajsieal  energies 
be  vond  the  time  aOowed  bj  law.  The  man 
will  be  eommitted  and  sent  to  prison^  and 
then  he  will  rejoice  at  our  eharhable  inter- 
ference with  ^  rights  <^  laboor.  Now, 
what  answer  can  jon  make  to  that  ?  The 
Bill  is  a  Bill  to  regulate  night  laboor.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  children.  It  does  not 
regulate  the  labour  of  £setories.  The  ques- 
tion is  this,  whether  a  man  is  to  hare  a 
nght  to  labour  in  his  own  house  at  such 
hours  as  he  pleases.  To  prerent  that  u 
the  object  of  the  Bill.  But  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Waklej)  says,  that  the  prohi- 
bition of  children's  labour  would  be  so  be- 
neficial as  to  compensate  for  all  these  de- 
fects. But  does  it  ?  1  feel  all  the  evils  of 
taxing  infant  labour  too  sererelj,  quite  as 
much  as  the  hon.  Gentleman.  But  what 
is  all  this  to  the  Bill  before  us  ?  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  hon.  Gentleman  can  consent 
to  such  a  Bill  as  this  ?  What  docs  the  Bill 
propose  to  do?  It  permits  and  sanctions 
the  employment  of  children  abore  eight 
years  of  age  for  sixteen  hours  a  day.  It 
would  be  to  give  a  legislative  sanction — if 
we  were  to  vote  for  the  second  reading — ^to 
the  principle  that  children  above  eight 
years  old  may  be  employed  for  sixteen 
hours — ^that  is  to  say,  from  six  in  the  morn- 
ing till  ten  at  night.  If  I  were  to  interfere 
with  infant  labour  I  should  take  a  different 
way  of  doing  it.  It  would  be  much  easier 
to  make  a  new  Bill  than  to  amend  the  pre- 
sent. If  we  are  to  have  a  Bill  which  in- 
terferes with  infant  labour,  let  us  have  a 
Bill  which  shan't  compel  us  on  the  second 
reading  to  affirm  the  principle  that  chil- 
dren above  eight  years  of  age  may  work 
for  sixteen  hours  a  day.  I  would  put  it  to 
the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  whether,  if 
we  are  to  have  a  Bill  at  all,  we  should  have 
one  which  treats  the  question  in  ihis*pecu- 
liar  manner?  [Mr.  Waklet:  Oh,  I  don't 
like  the  Bill  at  all.]  You  don't  like  the 
Bill  at  all !  Then,  Sir,  I  have  not  a  word 
more  to  say,  except  to  suggest  that  hon. 


rka  4oB*t  fike  a  Bin  at  am 
o«sht  to  ^>ole  againet  it. 

Ms.  FERRAXD  eoald  Bot  but  express 
b  deep  regret  that  tke  right  hon.  Baro- 
net who  kid  jnst  sat  down  shodid  have 
taken  so  maeh  poiM  to  tsn  that  BiU,  and 
the  afgnments  used  in  its  fisvoor,  into  li- 
dnle.  It  was  a  mfjanrholy  &ct  that 
whenever  an  ban.  Meaaber  in  that  Hoose 
ptopoEod  to  legislate  fior  the  wei£u«  of  the 
woddng  populatiaD  of  Ais  eoutzj,  he  was 
always  met  with  die  aUungebt  oppontion. 
The  working  population  fior  sevoal  years 
had  appealed  to  that  Hoose  to  take  the 
peeuliar  cireumstanees  under  whidi  diey 
laboured  into  consideration.  They  had 
almost  appealed  in  vain,  and  they  had 
now  commenced  to  legislate  for  themselves; 
and  he  would  ask  Her  Mijesty's  Govern- 
ment, as  wen  as  hon.  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  Hoose,  to  look  for  one  instant 
to  the  manufacturing  population  of  the 
north  of  England.  They  were  enteting 
at  this  present  moment  into  an  alarming 
combination  to  protect  themselves  against 
what  they  caUed  the  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion of  their  masters.  Let  the  House 
look  at  the  fearful  strikes  for  wages  which 
have  taken  place  in  Manchester,  liver- 
pool,  and  other  large  towns  in  the  north 
of  England ;  and  he  thought  there  was 
there  sufficient  to  induce  the  House  to 
consider  that  it  was  high  time  for  Par- 
liament to  take  into  its  moat  mature 
and  deliberate  consideration  the  serious 
quarrels  which  had  from  some  causes 
taken  place  between  masters  and  their 
servants.  In  the  case  now  b^ore  the 
House,  they  found  that  the  master  manu- 
facturers and  their  own  workpeople  had 
united  in  a  body  to  come  before  that 
House,  to  ask  redh*ess  ;  and  what  had  they 
witnessed  that  afternoon  ?  Ridicule  east 
upon  this  attempt  to  legislate  on  their 
behalf,  from  both  sides  of  the  House. 
They  had  asked  for  the  second  reading  of 
this  BiU ;  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  if  that  House  refused  the  second  read- 
of  the  Bill,  it  would  be  offering  to  those 
working  cksses  a  direct  insult,  and  would 
drive  them  ultimately  to  their  own  re- 
sources, as  he  had  before  said,  to  legislate 
on  this  matter,  which  they  would  do  by 
entering  into  one  universal  combination 
throughout  this  country,  and  compel  their 
masters  to  consent  to  protect  them  and 
their  interests,  as  Pariiament  had  refused 
to  interfere  in  their  behalf.  He  would 
not  say  one  word  about  the  qoestaon 
whether  the  manufacturers  of  this  coontry 
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were  in  favour  of  tbe  second  reading  of 
thifi  Bill  or  not.  The  working  classes  of 
this  country  were  watching  the  tone  and 
temper  of  that  House  on  the  present  oc- 
casion ;  and  it  was  his  firm  conviction 
that  if  Parliament  would,  by  a  more  con- 
ciliatory spirit,  endeavour  to  mitigate  the 
bad  feeling  which  existed  between  the 
employers  and  the  employed  of  this 
country  on  the  present  occasion,  they 
would  do  more  to  put  a  stop  to  the  strikes 
in  the  north  of  England,  and  the  misun- 
derstandings which  were  taking  place 
between  the  employers  and  the  employed, 
than  all  the  efforts  of  the  masters  to  resist 
the  men,  or  the  men  to  resist  the 
masters. 

Mr.  SHARMAN  CRAWFORD  did 
not  deny  that  he  entertained  objections  to 
this  Bill — he  did  not  deny  that  he  felt  an 
objection  to  limit  the  hours  of  adult  la- 
bour ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  did  not 
think  they  were  precluded  from  interfering 
to  prevent  the  younger  portion  of  the  ma- 
nufacturing classes  of  England  from  being 
overworked.  That  was  what  he  should 
desire,  and  he  hoped  to  effect  that  object 
by  voting  in  favour  of  this  Bill.  The  great 
question  before  the  House  was,  whether 
the  infantine  labour  of  this  country  should 
be  protected  from  the  oppression  of  the 
holders  of  capital.  The  long  hours  which 
they  were  compelled  to  work  injured  their 
health  and  morals,  and  he,  therefore,  con- 
tended that,  no  matter  whether  this  Bill 
would  injure  the  interests  of  the  manufac- 
turers or  not,  the  Legislature  was  bound 
to  extend  its  protecting  influence  to  the 
hard-working  children  of  England.  The 
hours  of  labour,  which  this  Bill  sought  to 
restrict,  were  more  than  human  nature 
could  endure.  Taking  that  position,  he 
conceived  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  House 
to  pass  some  such  measure  as  this,  what- 
ever might  be  the  effect  of  wages.  He 
should,  therefore,  give  his  hearty  support 
to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  wished  to  make  one  ob- 
servation in  answer  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Knaresborough  (Mr.  Ferrand),  who 
had  asked  the  House  to  interfere  with 
labour  on  the  ground  that  certain  strikes 
had  taken  place  in  the  north  of  England. 
He  begged  to  tell  that  hon.  Member  that 
those  strikes  existed  only  amongst  trades 
not  in  any  degree  connected  with  mills  or 
factories,  and  amongst  a  class  of  workmen 
who  never  worked  more  than  ten  hours  a 
day,  and  respecting  whom  there  was  no 
proposition  before  the  House.      With  re- 


spect to  the  feeling  between  the  employers 
and  employed,  he  should  think  that  the 
hon.  Member  would  have  recollected  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Yorkshire,  there  had 
not  for  a  long  period  been  any  disagree- 
ment or  ill-feeling  between  the  cotton  ma- 
nufacturers and  those  in  their  employ, 
and  that  there  never  was  a  better  feeling 
between  them  than  at  this  moment.  Ho 
was  sure  that  with  respect  to  the  cotton 
trade  there  was  less  reason  for  any  vindic- 
tive feeling  between  the  manufacturers 
and  their  employed  at  this  moment  than 
at  any  period  since  he  was  acquainted  or 
connected  with  it.  The  feeling  that  had 
existed  between  masters  and  men  during 
the  last  two  years  in  that  trade  was  equally 
creditable  to  both  parties.  All  argument 
based  upon  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
Member  was  faUacious ;  and  so  far  as  it 
had  any  bearing  upon  this  question,  it  was 
in  favour  of  the  present  state  of  things,  and 
against  the  Bill  at  present  before  the 
House. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  thought  that 
the  present  BiU  was  not  to  be  objected  to 
solely,  if  at  all,  on  account  of  its  interfer- 
ence with  the  labour  of  children.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  a  perfectly  just  princi- 
ple that,  as  the  State  protected  the  pro- 
perty of  minors,  who  were  the  children  of 
the  rich,  so  with  regard  to  the  children 
of  the  labouring  classes,  the  State  should, 
by  legislation,  take  care  that  neither  their 
bodies  nor  their  minds  sustained  any  detri- 
ment by  excessive  labour.  If,  therefore, 
that  alone  were  the  object  of  the  present 
Bill,  he  should  have  thought  that  the  de- 
tails of  the  measure  might  be  allowed  to 
be  considered  in  Committee.  But  there 
were  two  objects  in  the  present  Bill, 
which  seemed  to  him  to  violate  every 
principle  of  prudent  legislation.  In  the 
first  clause  of  the  Bill,  night  labour  was 
prohibited,  and  the  labourer  was  required 
to  work  from  a  certain  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing to  a  certain  hour  at  night.  That  evi- 
dently was  an  interference  with  the  labour 
of  the  adult  males  of  this  country.  Now, 
if  a  man  could  earn  his  living  by  no  other 
means  than  engaging  to  work  eight  or  nine 
hours  at  night,  ought  they  to  legislate  to 
prevent  him  from  earning  his  wages  in  that 
way  ?  Ought  his  means  of  subsistence  to 
be  endangered  by  a  legislative  enactment  ? 
Were  there  not,  in  fact,  cases  where  they 
could  not  prevent  night  labour?  Were 
there  not  instances  where  men  had  no  other 
means  of  subsistence  except  by  working  at 
nighty  such  as  the  driver  of  a  stage  coach. 
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the  guard  of  a  coach  or  a  police  office,  and 
yariotui  other  vpecies  of  baainess,  which 
were  carried  on  at  night,  and  which  conld 
not  safely  or  conveniently  be  abolished, 
either  for  the  sake  of  the  public  or  of  the 
parties  themselves  ?  Another  part  of  the 
Bill  was  nominally  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
ference with  children  only ;  but,  in  fact,  it 
sanctioned  entering  priTate  houses  ;  and 
he,  for  one,  thought  the  interference 
with  priyate  houses,  whether  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  informer  or 
domiciliary  visitations,  would  be  an  act 
of  tyranny  impossible  for  Parliament  to 
sanction.  He  thought  that  the  labour- 
ing classes  who  asked  for  this  Bill,  would 
soon  petition  the  House  to  repeal  the 
Act  if  they  weje  to  be  subjected  %o  do- 
miciliary  visits.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Rochdale  said  that  labour  was  oppressed 
by  capital,  and  therefore  the  hon.  Member 
was  for  interference!  in  order  to  prevent 
capital  tyrannising  over  labour;  but  he 
thought  that  if  £e  House  acted  on  that 
principle,  and  interfered  with  a  voluntary 
agreement  made  between  a  person  in  the 
possession  of  capital,  and  a  person  whose 
property  consisted  in  his  labour,  they  could 
not  interfere  with  the  hours  of  labour  alone, 
but  must  legislate  with  respect  to  the  re- 
muneration which  the  labourer  should  re- 
ceive. Considering,  therefore,  that  two 
portions  of  the  Bill  violated  every  sound 

grinciple  of  legislation,  he  should  not  give 
is  consent  to  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  M.  philips  advised  the  hon. 
Member  who  had  introduced  the  measure 
to  withdraw  it,  and  bring  in  another  Bill, 
confined  to  protection  to  infant  labour. 
Even  the  hon.  Member's  Colleague — for 
Finsbury  was  divided  against  itself  on  this 
question— -could  not  give  the  measure  a 
cordial  support.  With  regard  to  what  had 
been  said  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Knares- 
borough,  namely,  that  it  would  be  an  in- 
sult to  the  working  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity if  those  who  were  sent  to  that  House, 
and  saw  the  practical  difficulties  of  the 
measure,  did  not  assent  to  it,  he  could  only 
say  that  he  differed  entirely  from  the  opin- 
ions which  that  hon.  Member  seemea  to 
entertain.  The  principle  of  having  re- 
course to  informers  and  domiciliary  visits, 
he,  for  one,  could  not  consent  to  ;  and  he 
thought  that  they  ought  to  point  out  the  ab- 
surdity of  such  regulations  to  the  people, 
who,  he  was  sure,  would  be  thanaful  to 
have  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  measure  exposed.  He  wished  to  see  a 
measure  introduced  for  the  protection  of 


infants  engaged  in  this  trade»  ioat  no  man 
could  be  an  advocate  for  excessive  in&nt 
labour ;  and,  there^re,  seeing  that  the 
present  Bill  was  full  of  absurdities — he  did 
not  wish  to  use  die  word  offensively — he 
recommended  the  hon.  Member  to  with- 
draw his  measure,  and  bring  in  a  Bill  hav- 
ing similar  clauses  to  the  Factory  Act 
which  was  now  in  force. 

Mr.  BROTHERTON  bad  for  the  last 
thirty  years  taken  a  part  in  restricting  the 
hours  of  labour  in  factories,  but  he  must 
confess  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in  sup* 
porting  such  a  measure  as  this.  His  feel- 
ings were  in  favour  of  it,  but  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury 
tried  to  attain  two  objects  which  were  in- 
compatible with  each  other.  If  all  the 
trade  in  lace-making  waa  carried  on  in  fac- 
tories, he  should  have  no  hesitation  in  vo- 
ting for  the  measure ;  but  it  appeared  that 
the  greater  proportion  of  these  machines 
were  worked  in  private  houses.  The 
House  ought,  therefore,  to  pause,  before 
they  sanctioned  such  a  principle  as  inter- 
ference with  domestic  labour.  Where,  he 
would  ask,  was  such  an  interferenoe  to 
stop  ?  They  might  just  as  well  interfere 
with  the  hand-loom  weavers.  It  appeared 
to  him,  also,  that  the  Bill  sanetioiied  the 
principle  of  working  children,  above  eight 
years  of  age,  sixteen  hours  a  day,  and 
therefore,  upon  the  whole,  he  did  not  feel 
disposed  to  give  his  vote  in  favour  of  the 
measure. 

Mr.  W.  COWPER  would  put  it  to  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Finsbury, 
whether  it  were  desirable,  for  the  object 
which  he  had  in  view,  to  put  the  House 
to  the  trouble  of  a  division.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  many  hon.  Gentlemen  who  had 
declared  their  intention  of  voting  against 
the  present  Bill,  had  also  declared  in  fa- 
vour of  the  principle  of  interference  with 
infant  labour.  The  division,  therefore, 
which  the  House  was  about  to  take,  would 
not  be  a  division  on  the  question  ^  inter- 
ference or  non-interference.  He  himself 
should  have  great  difficulty  in  voting  for 
the  Bill,  and  he  would  wish  his  hon.  Friend 
to  withdraw  this  measure,  and  introduce 
one  which  he  had  framed  himself. 

Mr.  T.  buncombe  observed,  that  if 
this  Bill  were  thrown  out  he  should  not 
be  much  worse  off  than  if  he  were  to  ac- 
cede to  the  suggestion  made  by  hu  hon. 
Friend.  He  shoidd  certainly  take  the  sense 
of  the  Ho9se  upon  the  question.  He  should 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  take  any  noiiee 
of  the  ridicule  and  sarcasm  which  had  been 
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thrown,  out  against  the  Bill  if  it  had  been 
his  own  composition  and  the  production  of 
his  own  pen ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  he  was 
the  reluctant  instrument,  as  he  had  already 
stated,  of  a  highly  respectable,  hard-work- 
ing, and  industrious  body  of  men;  and  he 
represented  not  only  the  industrious  popu- 
lation, but  four-fifths  of  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  this  trade.  Admitting  that  the 
BiU  divided  itself  into  two  branches,  namely, 
interference  with  infant  labour  and  adult 
labour,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the 
House  amendmg  the  BUI  in  Committee. 
The  Short  Time  Committee  took  as  deep 
an  interest  in  that  BUI  as  they  did  in  the 
Factories  BUI.  They  considered  it,  in  fact, 
part  and  parcel  of  the  same  system.  The 
noble  Lord  (Lord  John  RusseU)  seemed, 
by  the  course  he  was  pursuing  with  regard 
to  the  BUI,  to  wish  to  retrace  his  steps 
upon  the  Factories  BiU;  but  he  trusted 
that  the  noUe  Lord  would  reconsider  the 
matter.  It  was  no  argument  against  the 
BiU  to  assert  that,  because  the  lace  ma- 
chinery ^as  set  up  in  shops  and  private 
dweUing-houses,  that  the  same  measures 
as  had  been  extended  to  great  fisctoriea 
could  not  be  made  to  reach  them.  He 
contended  that  the  word  ''factories"  was 
in  itself  sufficient  to  include,  not  buUdings 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  working  of  ma- 
chines alone,  but  also  aU  workshops,  dwel- 
lings, and  private  houses  in  whicn  factory 
labour  was  carried  on.  But  in  order  to 
set  the  question  at  rest,  he  would  suggest 
that  in  the  next  alteration  of  the  Factory 
BiU  a  proper  explanation  of  the  word 
''factory"  should  be  inserted.  But  ridi- 
cule was  not  the  mode  by  which  the  argu- 
ments adduced  in  favour  of  the  BUI  should 
be  met.  He  did  not  complain  of  anything 
said  or  done  by  the  right  Baronet  (Sir  J. 
Graham)  during  the  discussion;  but  he 
would  say,  if  the  principle  of  non-interfe- 
rence with  adult  labour  were  to  be  adopted, 
whilst  the  regulation  of  infantine  labour 
was  to  be  kept  up,  the  proper  course  would 
be  to  pass  the  second  reading  of  the  BiU, 
aU  clauses  in  which  having  reference  to 
adult  labour  might  be  struck  out,  and  to 
oonfine  themselves  in  aU  future  legislation 
to  in&ntine  labour  solely.  But  as  to  the 
difficulty  of  bringing  labour  in  dwelling- 
houses  under  the  operation  of  a  Factory 
Act,  he  would  refer  the  House  to  the  re- 
port of  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  the  sub-inspec- 
tors of  factories,  who  was  clearly  of  opin- 
ion that  it  was  not  only  possible,  but  very 
much  desired  by  the  manufiEicturing  popu- 
lation, that  the  works  carried  on  in  such 


places  should  be  brought  within  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Act.  The  fact  was,  the  House 
was  against  aU  interference  with  factory 
labour ;  and  it  would  be  more  hpnest  and 
manly  to  pome  forward  open^  and  boldly, 
and  sav  at  once  they  would  not  interfere, 
instead  of  pretending  to  argue  the  question, 
and  using  ridicule  instead  of  argument. 
He,  hoped,  however,  that  the  House  would 
not  disappoint  the  expectations  of  a  very 
meritorious  body  of  the  working  population, 
but  would  foUow  the  course  he  had  sug- 
gested. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  O'BRIEN,  under- 
standing  from  the  hon.  Gentleman's  ob- 
servations that  he  was  wiUing  to  withdraw 
aU  the  clauses  of  ^he  Bill  which  had  refer- 
ence to  adult  labour,  confiniog  its  opera- 
tions to  infantine  labour  only,  would,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  vote  for  the  second 
reading. 

The  House  divided  on  the  Question, 
that  the  word  "now"  stand  part  of  the 
Question : — ^Ayes  66 ;  Noes  151 :  Majority 
85, 

4^i8t  of  Ae  Ayi^9. 


Adderley,  G.  B. 
AUix,  J.  P. 
BailUe,  W. 
Bankes,  G. 
Bennet,  P. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Bentinok,  Lord  H» 
Bereaford,  Major 
Borthwick,  P. 
Brisco,  M. 
Broadley,  H. 
Browne,  hon.  W. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Christie,  W.D. 
Christopher,  R.  A. 
Clifton,  J.  T. 
Cole,  hon.  H  A. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Douglas,  J.  D.  S. 
Duncombe,  hon.  0. 
EtwaU,  R. 
Famham,  E.  B. 
Fielden,  J. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Ferrand,  W.  B. 
Fleetwoocl,  Sir  p.  H. 
French,  F. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gore,  W.  0. 
Halford,  Sir  H. 
Habwy,  T.  P. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Ilildyard,  T.  B.  T. 
HiU,  Lord  E. 
IrtoD,  S. 


Kemble,  H. 
Knight,  F.  W. 
Law,  hon.  C.  £. 
LennoZj  Lord  G.  H. 
Long,  W. 

Lowther,  hon.  Col. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
March,  Earl  of 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Miles,  W. 
Morris,  D. 
Muntx,  G.  F. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Norreys,  Lord 
O'Brien,  A.  S. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Plumridge,  Capt. 
PoUington,  Visct. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
RusseU,  J.  D.  W. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Stuart,  J. 
Vomer,  Col. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Wakley,  T. 
Williams,  W. 
Yorke,  H.  R. 

TELLBRS. 

Duncombe,' T. 
RoUeston,  Col. 


List  of  the  l^OEB. 


Adare,  Visct. 
Antrobus,  E. 


Arundel  and  Surrey, 
Earl  of 
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Baillie,  Col. 
BailUe,  H.  J. 
Baine,  W. 

Baring,  rt.  hon,  F.  T. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  W.  B. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Beckett,  W. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Benbow,  J. 
Bernard,  Visct. 
Bodkin,  W.  H. 
Bouverie,  hon.  £.  P. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Bridgeman,  H. 
Bright,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Bruce,  Lord  £. 
BuUer,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Cardwell,  E. 
Carew,  W.  U.  P. 
Carnegie,  hon.  Capt. 
GaTendiah,  hon.  G.  II. 
Chichester,  Lord  J.  L. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Clive,  hon.  R.  H. 
Cobden, R. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  £. 
Coote,  Sir  C.  fi. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Cripps,  W. 
Dalrymple,  Capt. 
Damor,  hon.  Col. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Denison,  J.  £. 
Dennistoun,  J. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Douro,  Marq.  of 
Drummond,  H.  H. 
Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.  B. 
Dugdale,  W.  S. 
Duncan,  Visct. 
Duncan,  G. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Esoott,  B. 
Esmonde,  Sir  T. 
Estcourt.  T.  G.  B. 
Evans,  W, 
Fitzroy,  hon.  H. 
Flower,  Sir  J. 
Forman,  T.  S. 
Forster,  M. 
Gisbome,  T. 
Godson,  R. 
Gordon,  hon.  Capt. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  II. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Greene,  T. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Ilanmer,  Sir  J. 
Uastie,  A. 
Ilawes,  B. 
Hay,  Sir  A.  L. 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Honeage,  G.  H.  W. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Hindley,  C. 
Uobhouse,    right    hon. 

Sir  J. 
Holmes,  hon.  W.  A. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Hope,  G.  W. 


Howard,  P.  H. 
Howard,  hon.  H. 
James,  W. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jervis,  J. 
Jocelyn,  Visct. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Lascelles,  hon.  £. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Legh,  G.  C. 
Lindsay,  H.  H. 
Lockhart,  A.  E. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Mackinnon,  W.  A. 
M'NeiU,  D. 
Mahon,  Visct. 
Maitland,  T. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
Marsland,  H. 
Martin,  J. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Meynell,  Capt. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Moffiitt,  G. 
Morpeth,  Visct. 
Morrison,  J. 
Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
Mundy,  E.  M. 
Napier,  Sir  C. 
Northland,  Visct. 
O'ConneU,  M.  J. 
Ogle,  S.  0.  H. 
Ord,W. 

Pakington,  J.  S. 
Palmer,  G. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  J. 
PhiUps,  G.  R. 
Philipps,  M. 
Powell,  C. 
Reid,  Col. 
Romilly,  J. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Round,  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Seymour,  Sir  H.  B. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smythe,  hon.  G. 
Smollett,  A. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Stansfleld,  W.  R.  C. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Stuart,  II. 
Strutt,  E. 
Sutton,  hon.  H.  M. 
Thesigor,  Sir  F. 
Thomely,  T. 
Trench,  Sir  F.  W. 
Vane.  Lord  H. 
Venion,  G.  H. 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
Walker,  R. 
Walpole,S.  H. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
WcUesley,  Lord  C. 
Winnington,  Sir  T.  E. 
Wood.  C. 
Wood,  Col. 


Wood,  Col.  T. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wyndham,  Col.  C. 


IXLLKU. 

Young,  J. 
Baring,  H.  B. 


Bill  put  off  for  fik  months. 

THE  POISONING  CASE  AT  HAPPISBURGH. 

Me.  WAKLEY  wished  to  know  if  the 
attention  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
heen  called  to  the  recent  case  of  poisoning 
near  Norwich.  It  appeared  that  several 
persons  had  lost  their  lives  hy  poison.  An 
investigation  had  taken  place,  and  the  jurj 
had  returned  a  verdict;  hut  such  was  the 
mystery  in  which  the  case  was  enveloped, 
that  with  the  exception  that  the  death  had 
heen  the  result  of  poison,  no  other  hght 
had  heen  thrown  upon  it,  and  the  perpe- 
trator of  the  crime  remained  undiscovered. 

SiB  J.  GRAHAM  had  heard  nothing  of 
the  case  until  that  morning,  when  he  had 
read  it  in  the  newspapers  with  horror.  He 
was  not  aware  that  the  assbtance  of  the 
Home  Department  had  heen  called  for  as 
yet  to  aid  the  investigation;  hut  if  it  should 
he  required,  or  if  he  could  in  any  manner 
promote  a  more  searching  investigation,  he 
should  he  most  willing  to  do  so,  and  to 
render  every  assistance  in  his  power. 

House  adjourned  at  Five  o*clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  May  21,  1846. 

GERMAN  CUSTOMS  TARIFF. 
Mr.  WODEHOUSE  rose  to  put  a  ques- 
tion to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  relating  to  the  Ger- 
man customs  tariff,  referring  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  letter  from  the  Earl  of 
Westmorland  to  the  Earl  of  Aherdeen* 
dated  Berlin,  November  8,  1842,  re- 
specting the  increase  of  import  duties 
on  woollen  and  printed  cotton  goods,  as 
well  as  other  articles  of  manufacture,  to 
take  effect  during  the  years  1843,  1844» 
and  1845.  He  begged  to  remind  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  that  in  his  letter  the  Earl 
of  Westmorland  had  stated  that  this  tariff 
would  not  materially  affect  the  manufac- 
tures of  this  country,  and  that  it  was 
meant  as  a  measure  of  retaliation  against 
France.  He  also  wished  to  recall  to  the 
memory  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  that  in 
a  recent  discussion  he  had  stated  that  he 
had  reason  to  suppose  that  there  was  in 
Prussia  an  intention  to  alter  the  line  of 
commercial  policy  as  to  freedom  of  trade. 
He  wished  to  know,  therefore,  whether  it 
were  the  intention  of  Government  to  lay 
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before  Parliament  any  documents  of  any 
kind,  subsequent  to  the  date  of  Lord 
Westmorland's  letter,  confirmatory  of  the 
expectation  that  the  commercial  code  of 
Prussia  would  be  relaxed  in  correspondence 
with  the  relaxation  in  our  own  ? 

Sm  R.  PEEL  wished  his  hon.  Friend 
had  given  him  more  particular  notice  of 
his  question ;  as  it  was  printed  in  the 
Votes,  it  applied  simply  to  the  letter  of  the 
Earl  of  Westmorland  in  1842.  It  was  not 
his  intention  to  lay  upon  the  Table  any 
communication  relating  to  matters  con- 
nected with  our  present  relations  ¥rith 
Prussia  as  regarded  the  customs  laws  ; 
but  he  had  no  objection  to  produce  the 
customs  tariff  of  the  ZoUverein,  passed 
last  year,  for  1846,  1847,  and  1848,  that 
it  might  be  compared  with  the  tariff  of 
1843,  1844,  and  1845. 

THE  BINGLEY  UNION. 
Mr.  FERRAND  :  I  rise  to  put  the  four 
questions  of  which  I  have  given  notice  re- 
lative to  the  Bingley  union.  The  House 
wiU  perhaps  allow  me  in  the  first  place  td 
make  one  or  two  remarks.  This  is  a  per- 
sonal afiair,  relating  to  myself,  because  I 
am  charged  with  neglecting  my  duty  as  a 
country  gentleman  as  well  as  a  magistrate, 
and  I  feel  that  the  House  ought  to  allow 
me  to  proceed.  In  1839  the  old  Poor  Law 
ceased  to  be  enforced  in  the  town  of 
Bingley;  there  were  then  twelve  inmates 
in  Qie  poorhouse.  The  Commissioners 
then  took  the  affairs  of  the  parish  into 
their  own  hands,  and  the  poor  of  other 
townships  were  crowded  into  the  building. 
The  poor-house  was  never  entered  until 
the  year  1842,  after  which  the  Oommis- 
fiioners  entered  into  a  plot  for  the  purpose 
of  crushing  me.  Sir  John  Walsham  drew 
up  a  report  which  stated  that  there  were 
then  fifty-nine  inmates  in  the  poorhouse. 
I  shall  not  quote  the  expressions  of  the 
Tight  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department  on  the  occasion.  It 
will  be  sufficient  for  me  to  say,  that  from 
the  time  of  that  report  to  the  present  mo- 
ment no  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioner 
lias  ever  approached  the  building  of  the 
Bingley  poorhouse.  The  inmates  have 
l>een  increased  instead  of  decreased,  and 
there  are  now  no  fewer  than  seventy  in- 
mates. My  four  questions  are  these : — 
*  1 .  Whether  Her  Majesty's  Government 
possess  the  power  of  rescuing  from  the 
Lands  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  se- 
venty poor  persons  who  are  now  confined 
l)y  their    orders    in   Bingley  poorhouse. 


which  is  a  building  capable  of  accommo- 
dating on  an  average  twelve  inmates,  and 
was  occupied  by  that  number  on  the  last 
day  that  the  old  Poor  Law  was  in  opera- 
tion ? — 2,  If  Her  Majesty's  Government 
possess  the  power,  whether  they  will  im- 
mediately exercise  it,  as  a  fever  has  broken 
out  among  them  ? — 3.  Whether  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  possess  the  power  of 
compelling  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  or 
their  assistants  to  visit  this  poorhouse,  as 
not  one  of  them  have  done  so  since  June, 
1842,  when  two  reports  were  drawn  up  for 
the  purpose  of  crushing  an  independent 
Member  of  this  House,  and  which  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
took  steps  to  procure  ? — 4.  Whether  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  will  now  retract  his  unfounded 
charge  against  the  ratepayers  of  the  pa- 
rish of  Bingley,  that  they  were  the  authors 
of,  and  answerable  for  the  state  of  the 
poorhouse,  when  it  contained  fifty-nine  in- 
mates, instead  of  the  present  number  ?" 

Sir  R.  peel  :  The  House  is  aware 
that  the  communications  between  Govern- 
ment and  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  are 
not  under  my  control,  but  that  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department;  still,  as  one  of  the 
hon.  Member's  questions,  the  concluding 
one,  relates  to  something  which  passed  in 
the  House,  now,  I  think,  four  years  ago, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  fallen  from  me,  it 
is  necessary  that  I  should  answer  that 
question;  and  perhaps  it  will  be  more 
convenient  that  at  the  same  time  I  should 
answer  the  others.  The  first  is,  whether 
Government  possess  the  power  of  rescuing 
from  the  hands  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners seventy  poor  persons  now  confined 
in  the  Bingley  workhouse,  a  building  capa- 
ble of  holding  only  twelve  inmates.  The  an- 
swer I  have  to  give  is  this  :  that  I  appre- 
hend the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  have 
the  power  of  restricting  the  number  of  per- 
sons to  be  admitted  into  a  workhouse ; 
there  is,  therefore,  a  power  on  the  part  of 
the  Commissioners  of  reducing  the  number 
of  persons  now  confined  in  l£e  poorhouse 
of  Bingley,  and  of  bringing  it  below  se- 
venty persons.  Inmiediately  the  hon. 
Member  gave  his  notice,  I  felt  it  my  duty 
to  take  care  that  there  should  be  an  imme- 
diate inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Bingley 
workhouse,  particularly  as  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber stated  that  fever  prevailed  among 
the  paupers.  I  think  on  the  evening  of 
the  day  on  which  the  hon.  Member  gave 
notice  of  these  questions,  at  my  sugges- 
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tion,  and  tbat  of  mj  right  hon.  Friend,  a 
letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Austin,  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioner,  directing  him  to 
proceed  without  delay  to  examine  the 
Bingley  union,  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
ihmates  in  the  poorhouse;  whether  fever 
prevailed  atnong  them;  to  what  extent; 
and  whether  it  was  desirable  to  make  tem- 
porary provision  for  the  removal  of  any  of 
the  paupers.  Of  course  it  is  impossible 
that  we  should  yet  have  received  an  an- 
swer to  that  reference  from  Mr.  Austin; 
but  I  need  hardly  assure  the  House  that  if 
it  be  wished  Mr.  Austin's  report,  when 
transmitted,  shall  be  communicated  with- 
out delay.  A  special  inquiry  has  been 
made  by  a  medical  officer  as  to  the  fever 
said  to  prevail  in  th^  workhouse.  The  se- 
cond question  is  whether,  if  Government 
possess  the  power,  they  will  exercise  it, 
in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  fever 
in  the  workhouse?  I  have  shown  the 
anxious  disposition  of  Government  to  insti- 
tute an  immediate  inquiry  into  the  subject, 
and  to  direct  that  if  it  be  necessary  or 
convenient  to  the  paupers  that  some  ar- 
rangement for  their  removal  stiould  be 
made.  Government,  acting  in  concert  with 
the  Poor  Law  Canmiissioners,  have  taken 
the  necessary  steps  to  meet  the  evil,  if  it 
be  found  to  exist.  As  to  the  third  of  the 
hon.  Member's  four  iquestions,  whether 
Government  possess  the  power  to  compel 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  or  their  as- 
sistants, to  visit  the  Bingley  poorhouse, 
where  they  have  not  been  since  the  year 
1842,  I  have  to  remark  that  the  poor- 
house has  not  been  recently  visitbd.  With 
regard  to  the  charge  that  the  reports 
were  drawn  up  fbr  the  purpose  of  crushing 
an  independent  Member  of  this  House,  I 
can  only  answer,  that  neither  my  right  hon. 
Friend  nor  myself  have  entertained  the 
slightest  intention  of  crushing  any  hon. 
Member,  whether  independent  or  otherwise. 
Upon  that  point  I  need  say  no  more  ;  but 
as  to  the  first  part  of  the  question,  I  repeat 
that  it  is  true  that  the  Bingley  poorhouse 
has  not  been  lately  visited.  rUr.  Ferrakd: 
Has  it  been  visited  since  1842  t]  The 
hon.  Member  will  perhaps  allow  me  to 
proceed,  and  to  state  that  Mr.  Clements 
was  the  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioner 
of  the  district,  until  he  was  removed,  I 
believe,  to  Ireland,  and  that  he  visited 
the  Keighley  union  on  the  17th  of  May, 
1843;  and  again  on  the  8th  of  May,  1844; 
also  on  the  3rd  of  October,  1844;  and  he 
reported  that  there  had  been  some  discus- 
sion among  the  guardiaoa  about  improve- 


ments in  the  workhouse,  but  without  any 
result.  On  the  28th  of  June,  1845,  Mr. 
Clemedts  was  again  there,  and  attention 
was  then  called  to  the  fact.  The  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  have  the  power  to  fix 
the  number  to  be  received  into  the  work- 
house ;  and  the  attention  of  Mr.  Clements 
was  directed  to  this  point.  He  said,  "I 
am  in  communication  with  the  guardiana 
about  the  workhouse,  and  think  the  mat- 
ter had  better  be  postponed."  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  restriction 
against  outdoor  relief  has  never  been  ap- 
plied to  the  Keighley  union  ;  consequently 
the  Poor  Law  guardians  there  have  pos- 
sessed an  unlimited  power  to  administer 
outdoor  relief ;  therefore  there  was  no  ob- 
ligation upon  them  to  crowd  the  workhouse 
by  taking  too  many  persons  within  it.  If 
they  have  the  power  of  administering  out- 
door relief,  it  seems  a  preferable  mode  to 
give  that  relief  in  cases  where  it  is  required, 
than  to  crowd  the  claimants  inconveniently 
into  the  workhouse.  I  think  it  is  a  matter 
to  be  lamented,  and  I  state  my  opinion 
without  reserve,  that  the  visits  of  the  As- 
sistant Poor  Law  Commissioner  were  con- 
fined to  the  place  where  the  guardians  ap- 
pear to  have  met.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  did  not  inspect  the  worUionse. 
On  this  fact  coming  to  my  khowledge,  I 
requested  that  immediate  steps  might  be 
taken  to  remedy  this  omission,  and  that 
Mr.  Austin  might  institute  a  personal 
examination  of  the  workhouse.  I  believe 
that  I  have  ahswered  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
three  first  questions  as  fully  as  possible; 
and  when  Mr.  Austin's  report  is  received, 
it  shall  be  laid  upon  the  Table  without  de- 
lay. Every  measure  that  it  may  seem  to 
him  advisable  to  adopt  in  order  to  restrict 
the  number  of  paupers  in  the  Bingley 
workhouse  will  also  be  communicated. 
The  last  question  is  that  which  relates  to 
myself ;  and  first,  the  hon.  Member  says 
that  I  charged  him  with  dishonourable  con- 
duct as  a  magistrate.  [Mr.  Fcrrakd  : 
With  neglecting  my  duty  as  a  magistrate.] 
When  hon.  Members  ask  for  an  explana- 
tion after  the  lapse  of  four  years,  they 
ought  to  take  care  that  they  do  not  impute 
words  to  others  which  were  never  uttered. 
I  never  said  that  the  hon.  Member  acted 
dishonourably — I  have  not  the  slightest 
recollection  of  having  used  such  words,  or 
expressed  such  a  feeling.  [Mr.  Ferrakd  : 
It  was  imputed  to  me  in  the  report.]  I 
thought  the  hon.  Member  said  that  I 
charged  him  with  it.  Now,  as  to  the  re- 
port, tho  question  was  tirtuaUy  whether 
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the  Poor  Law  Commissiotiers  aliould  be 
abolished  or  not.  I  said,  in  the  year  1842, 
that  such  a  step  would  not  be  advisable, 
because  1  thought  that  entire  dependence 
could  not  t>&  placed  on  the  local  authorities 
without  superrision.  I  appealed  to  the 
experience  of  the  past  in  reference  to  the 
small  workhouses,  in  order  to  show  that 
entire  dependence  could  not  be  placed  on 
the  local  authorities.  I  quoted  the  report 
of  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  had  no  ac- 
quaintance—  a  public  officer.  Sir  John 
Walsham— as  so  the  state  of  the  work- 
house in  the  Keighlej  union  ;  and  I  sdid, 
that  in  my  opinion,  that  report  confirmed 
my  impression  that  entire  dependence 
could  not  be  placed  on  local  authorities  in 
respect  to  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Laws,  freed  from  all  superior  control. 
The  hon.  Member  said  that  he  denied  the 
allegations  in  the  report — that  they  were 
altogether  unfounded.  [Mr.  pEURAyn  : 
Not  altogether  J  The  House  will  observe 
what  passed.  On  the  hon.  Member  stating 
that  the  reports  were  not  altogethel*,  but 
in  the  greater  part  unfoimded,  the  gallant 
Commodore  who  sits  opposite  (Sir  C.  Na- 
pier) said,  "  I  think  this  question  ought  to 
be  made  a  subject  of  inquiry."  The  gal- 
lant Officer  remarked  that'  the  Secretary 
of  State  challenged  inquiry,  and  he  thought 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Enaresborough 
equally  demanded  inquiry;  he  recommend- 
ed, therefore,  that  a  Select  Committee 
should  be  appointed,  to  ^hich  should  be 
referred  the  report  of  Sir  J.  Walsham, 
from  which  1  have  quoted  a  sentence. 
That  Committee  was  appointed,  and,  hav- 
ing made  a  full  inquiry,  they  presented 
their  Report,  and  it  was  to  thife  effect : — 

"  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  impugn  the  ge- 
neral accuracy,  nor,  with  one  or  two  trifling  and 
immaterial  exceptions,  any  of  the  details  of  Sir 
John  Walsham's  report.  The  accuracy  of  his 
report  as  to  the  Keighley  poorhoose  is  borne  out 
by  the  evidence." 

That  was  the  Report  made  by  the  Select 
Committee  appointed  at  the  instigation  of 
the  gallant  Commodore,  and  when  it  was 
presented,  the  justice  of  it  was  disputed. 
A  counter  report,  calling  in  question  the 
accuracy  of  Sir  John  Walsham 's  Report, 
was  proposed,  but  the  resolution  in  favour 
of  Sir  John  Walsh's  accuracy  was  con- 
firmed by  the  following  Members  : — Mr. 
Childers,  Mr.  Pakenham,  Sir  C.  Napier, 
Sir  J.  Trollope,  Mr.  Bolton  Clive,  and 
Mr.  Manners  Sutton.  Three  Gentlemen, 
however,  dissented,  and  they  were  Mr. 
Fertand^  Mx.  Holditcb,  and  Mr.  Colrille. 


Afler  about  three  years  and  a  half  have 
elapsed,  the  hon.  Member  for  Knaresbo- 
rough  refers  to  the  Report,  and  inquires  if 
I  am  prepared  to  prove  the  unfounded 
charge  I  made  against  the  ratepayers  of 
the  Keighley  Union.  I  say  I  made  no 
charge.  I  relied  upon  Sir  J.  Walsham *s 
report.  If,  indeed,  I  had  made  an  erro- 
neous and  ihjurious  statement,  I  should 
have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  correcting  it. 
I  have  said  so  before,  and  I  say  so  now. 
If  I  felt,  in  reference  to  these  transactions, 
that  I  had  dote  injustice  to  the  guardians 
or  to  the  ratepayers  of  the  Keighley 
I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting 
it ;  but  adverting  to  the  Report  of  the 
Committee,  and  recollecting  the  speech  of 
the  gallant  Commodore,  I  do  not  feel  that 
I  said  one  word  that  was  unjust  towards 
the  guarciians  or  the  ratepayers.  There- 
fore, I  am  not  prepared  to  retract  what  I 
stated  in  the  month  of  June,  four  years 
ago. 

Mr.  FBRRAND  :  I  rise  in  explana- 
tion. The  right  hon.  Baronet  charged  the 
ratepayet-3  with  being  the  cause  of  the 
crowded  state  of  the  Bingley  workhouse  ; 
but  the  fact  is,  that  the  Commissioners 
themselves  have  sent  in  the  paupers,  and 
have  had  the  control  of  the  workhouse  for 
three  years.  Under  the  old  law  it  held 
twelve,  and  under  the  new  fifty-nine  have 
been  put  into  it. 

Sitt  R.  PEEL  :  It  is  inconvenient  to 
refer  to  matters  that  passed  so  long  ago  ; 
but  did  not  the  hon.  Member  say  that  he 
altogether  disapproved  of  the  Kew  Poor 
Law  ;  and  that  although  he  was  chairman 
of  the  board  of  guardians  he  would  not 
adopt  any  step  to  carry  it  into  execution  ? 
Under  the  existing  law,  the  guardians 
have  the  J)ower  of  administering  outdoor 
relief ;  and  were  not  representations  made 
to  the  Commissioners  tnat  the  ratepayers 
ought  to  be  taxed  in  order  that  they  might 
erect  a  fitter  building  ;  and  have  they  not 
up  to  this  day  refused  to  accede  to  that 
course?  Where  is  the  point,  then,  on 
which  I  have  made  an  imfounded  charge  ? 

Subject  at  an  end. 

SIR  CHARLES  TAYLOR. 
Mr.  C.  BERKELEY  wished  to  put  some 
questions  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Athlone 
(Mr.  J.  Collett).  If  the  accusation  against 
Sir  Charles  Taylor  were  true,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  was  bound  to  advise  Her 
Majesty  to  dismiss  Sir  C.  Taylor  from  the 
commission. of  the  peace:  if  the  charge 
were  untrue,  tho  Member  who  brought  it 
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forward,  unsupported  by  evidence,  was  not 
fit  to  sit  in  this  House.  The  question  he 
had  to  put  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Athlone 
was  this — whether  he  had  sent  his  affida- 
vits against  Sir  C.  Taylor  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  followed  up  by 
an  ample  inquiry  ? 

Mr.  COLLETT  remarked  that  the 
questions  of  which  notice  had  been  given 
were  three;  and  he  hoped,  in  his  character 
of  an  Irish  Member,  to  be  allowed  to  reply 
to  them  all,  though  he  had  yet  only  heard 
one.  He  had  put  himself  to  considerable 
personal  inconvenience  for  the  purpose ; 
but  the  three  questions  of  Wednesday  had 
dwindled  down  to  one  on  Thursday.  In 
reply  to  the  first  question,  he  had  to  state 
that,  since  Monday  last,  he  had  taken  no 
further  steps  in  the  business.  In  answer 
to  the  second,  whether  he  had  lodged  his 
affidavits  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  he  would 
mention  that  on  Tuesday  morning,  before 
the  hon.  Member  gave  his  notice  of  ques- 
tions, he  (Mr.  J.  Collett)  had  employed 
himself  in  making  copies  of  all  the  docu- 
ments which  he  had  sent  to  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  with  a  letter,  which,  perhaps,  he 
might  be  allowed  to  read  to  the  House. 
The  hon.  Member  read  the  letter,  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  sent  the  affidavits,  &c., 
respecting  which  he  hoped  that  the  earliest 
opportunity  for  inquiry  would  be  taken, 
and  the  result  be  stated  to  the  House,  and 
that  he  deliberately  repeated  his  belief  in 
the  truth  of  the  affidavits  ;  and  that  as  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  asked  for  the  affi- 
davits, in  order  to  found  a  prosecution 
upon  them,  he  trusted  that,  if  such  prose- 
cution should  be  instituted  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  he  should  be  included 
in  it.  This  was  not  meant  as  an  idle 
threat,  but  seriously,  because  if  the  other 
parties  deserved  to  be  prosecuted,  he 
was  most  materially  involved  in  the 
charge.  The  last  question  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cheltenham  was,  whether 
ho  (Mr.  J.  Collett)  intended  to  take  fur- 
ther proceedings,  or  to  allow  the  matter 
to  remain  where  it  was?  To  that  he 
might  reply,  without  pledging  himself  as  to 
what  further  proceeding  he  might  think 
proper  to  adopt,  that  he  was  desirous  of  the 
fullest  and  most  searching  inquiry,  and 
that  if  the  hon.  Member  would  move  for  a 
Committee  for  the  purpose,  he  would  se- 
cond the  Motion  with  the  utmost  pleasure. 

Sill  JAMES  GRAHAM  felt  himself 
at  liberty  to  state  to  the  House  what  was 


the  result  of  the  consideration  which  he 
had  given  to  the  documents  submitted  to 
him  last  Tuesday.  He  had  carefully  con- 
sidered the  affidavits ;  and  from  the  best 
inquiry  which  he  had  been  able  to  insti- 
tute, the  impression  which  he  at  first 
entertained,  and  which  he  had  expressed 
to  the  House,  was,  he  thought,  the  right 
one.  It  was,  that  the  affidavits  were 
extra-judicial,  and  if  false,  no  indictment 
for  perjury  would  lie  against  their  au- 
thors. Again,  if  false,  although  they  were 
were  clearly  slanderous,  no  civil  action 
could  be  brought  against  the  parties  issu- 
ing them.  If  they  were  false,  there  was, 
therefore,  no  remedy  against  their  authors 
— ^but  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  were  true, 
it  could  not  be  doubted  but  that  a  criminal 
information  might  be  filed  against  Sir 
Charles  Taylor  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  certainly  the  most  fit  tribunal  for 
the  institution  of  such  an  inquiry.  He 
was  not  prepared  to  include  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Collett)  among  the  parties 
prosecuted ;  but,  actuated  by  public  spirit, 
as  the  hon.  Gentleman  was,  the  proper 
course  for  him  to  pursue,  if  he  put  faith  in 
the  affidavits,  was  to  become  prosecutor, 
and  proceed  against  Sir  Charles  Taylor  at 
law. 

VISIT  OF  IBRAHIM  PACHA. 

Mb.  MONCKTON  MILNES  inquired 
whether  Government  had  invited  the  dis- 
tinguished son  of  that  great  man,  Mehemet 
Ali,  to  visit  this  country  ? 

Sir  R.  peel  wodd  best  perform  his 
duty  by  simply  stating  that,  on  its  being 
intimated  to  the  Government  that  it  was 
likely  that  Ibrahim  Pacha  would  visit  this 
country,  a  direct  assurance  was  immedi- 
ately conveyed  to  him  that,  if  he  did,  it 
woidd  be  the  wish  of  the  Government  to 
show  him  every  attention  in  their  power. 

EQUESTRIAN  STATUE  TO  THE  DUKE  OP 
WELLINGTON. 
Lord  ROBERT  GROSVENOR  wished 
to  put  a  question  as  to  the  intended  eques- 
trian statue  to  the  Duke  of  WellingtoD. 
Some  three  weeks  ago  a  scaffolding  had 
been  commenced  round  the  arch  on  Con- 
stitution-hill, and  on  inquiring  what  was 
going  forward,  he  was  told  ilmt  the  enor- 
mous colossal  statue  to  the  Duke — a  statue 
much  too  large  for  the  intended  base,  was 
to  be  immediately  placed  upon  the  summit 
of  tho  arch.  Since  that  period,  however, 
objection  was  taken  to  the  destination  of 
the  statue,  and  some  attempt  was  made  to 
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ascertain  whether  the  arch  was  strong 
enough  to  hear  its  intended  load — ^the  re- 
sult of  which  was  a  report  that  a  large  out- 
lay would  he  required  to  put  the  huilding 
into  a  condition  to  support  the  statue— «nd 
a  rumour  that  Government  was  likely  to 
interfere  and  put  a  stop  to  the  operation. 
Since  then,  however,  he  had  heard  that 
proceedings  were  still  going  on ;  and  what 
he  wished  to  know,  and  what  ho  was  sure 
the  puhlic  wished  to  know,  was  whether 
the  site  in  question  was  to  he  disfigured  hy 
the  Wellington  Statue  Committee. 

Sir  R.  peel  should  like  to  leave  on  re- 
cord what  had  passed  that  evening,  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  number  and  variety  of  ques- 
tions a  Minister  of  the  Crown  was  expected 
to  answer  on  one  day.  First,  he  had  been 
called  upon  to  answer  a  question  respect- 
ing the  Customs  Tariff  of  this  country 
and  of  the  ZoUverein;  then  came  a  question 
about  the  Bingley  union;  then  another 
respecting  the  visit  of  Ibrahim  Pacha;  and 
now  came  a  question  respecting  the  Buke 
of  Wellington's  statue.  He  believed  the 
facts  were  these — ^and  when  they  were 
stated,  he  did  not  think  that  there  would 
he  found  any  ground  for  any  accusation 
against  Her  Majesty's  Government.  Some 
time  ago  a  subscription  had  been  proposed 
for  erecting  an  equestrian  statue  to  the 
noble  Duke,  and  a  Committee  had  been 
appointed  by  the  subscribers  to  direct  the 
application  of  the  fund.  But  before  the 
subscriptions  were  raised  a  communication 
had  been  made  to  His  late  Majesty  King 
William  IV.,  who  had  been  requested  to 
state  whether,  in  the  event  of  the  proposed 
subscriptions  being  raised  for  a  magnificent 
equestrian  statue  to  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, His  Majesty  would  give  his  consent  to 
its  being  placed  on  the  arch  at  the  top  of 
Constitution-hill.  Subsequently,  a  similar 
request  had  been  made  to  Her  present 
Majesty ;  and,  he  believed  that  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, who  was  then  Prime  Minister, 
had  been  authorized  to  communicate  to 
the  Committee  that  Her  Majesty  would 
confirm  the  intention  of  Her  Royal  pre- 
decessor. Therefore  the  subscriptions 
had  been  raised  after  two  successive 
Sovereigns  had  declared  that  they  had 
no  objection  to  the  proposed  site  of  the 
statue.  He  would  not  give  any  opinion  on 
the  question ;  but  the  noble  Lord  was  of 
opinion  that  the  statue,  if  placed  as  pro- 
posed, would  disfigure  the  neighbourhood. 
The  subscribers,  on  the  contrary,  thought 
it  would  be  a  very  great  ornament  to  the 
neighbourhood.     In  fact,   they  ought  to 
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have  withheld  their  subscriptions  if  they 
disapproved  of  the  site  on  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  place  the  statue.  He  had  felt 
disposed  to  think  that  a  better  site  might 
be  chosen.  However,  there  was  great  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
placing  the  statue.  Then  the  architect's 
opinion  as  to  the  strength  of  the  arch  was 
to  be  considered.  On  the  matter  being 
brought  before  him,  he  had  proposed,  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown,  to  give  almost  any 
other  site  that  might  be  agreed  upon.  Tho 
statue  might  be  placed  either  between  the 
Athenseum  and  the  United  Service  Club- 
houses, or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  residence,  or 
near  the  Horse  Guards.  He  had  also 
undertaken,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  propose  to  Parliament  to  vote  a 
sura  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  pedestal, 
and  that,  on  the  whole,  ho  had  thought 
would  have  been  tho  more  satisfactory 
mode  of  settling  the  matter  ;  but  the  Com- 
mittee having  again  considered  the  subject, 
thought,  that  the  consent  of  Her  Majesty 
having  been  formally  signified  to  them,  and 
considering  that  many  of  the  subscribers 
had  subscribed  with  the  idea  that  the  site 
originally  fixed  upon  would  not  be  departed 
from,  doubted  whether  they  had  the  right 
to  make  any  alteration  in  the  site,  and 
therefore  it  was  determined  by  tho  Com- 
mittee (he  believed  unanimously),  that  tho 
site  should  not  be  altered.  Now,  certainly 
these  assurances  having  been  given  on  tho 
part  of  the  Crown,  and  the  Committee 
having  come  to  the  resolution  that  they 
could  not  alter  the  site,  he  could  not  adviso 
Her  Majesty  to  withdraw  the  consent  that 
had  been  given  by  herself  and  her  prede- 
cessor. 

Mb.  BAILLIB  observed,  that  it  was 
generally  reported  that  the  statue  was  too 
large  for  the  arch,  and  that  it  was  conse- 
quently to  be  placed  lengthways  to  the 
arch,  so  as  to  look  east  and  west,  or  at 
right  angles  to  the  road  ;  and  what  he 
wished  to  suggest  was,  that  at  all  events 
the  statue  should  be  placed  properly  on  tho 
arch. 

Sir  R.  peel  apprehended  that  if  the 
statue  were  to  be  placed  north  and  south, 
it  would  somewhat  obstruct  the  thorough- 
faro  by  breaking  down  the  arch. 

THE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL 

COMMISSION. 

Sm  J.    GRAHAM,   seeing    the    hon. 

Member  for  Maldon  (Mr.  Evelyn  Denison) 

in  his  place,  would  take  the  opportunity  of 
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making  an  explanation  to  him  on  behalf  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  lately  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  House  the  conduct  of  the 
Solicitor  of  that  Commission,  who  had  cir- 
culated a  paper  with  reference  to  a  discus- 
sion in  a  Committee  of  this  House,  which 
he  had  the  high  authority  of  the  Speaker 
for  saying  was  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of 
the  House.  He  was,  however,  directed  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  to  express 
their  regret,  that  their  Solicitor  should 
have  violated  the  privilege  of  the  House — 
a  regret  which  they  felt  the  more  deeply, 
inasmuch  as  the  document  contained  com- 
ments on  the  conduct  of  hon.  Members 
which  were  quite  incorrect  and  unfounded. 

Me.  J.  E.  DENISON  said,  that  the  in- 
timation was  perfectly  satisfactory.  When 
he  had  ascertained  the  contents  of  the  let- 
ter in  question,  he  had  written  to  the  Earl 
of  Besborough,  who  was  to  preside  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Commission  the  following 
morning,  stating  that  the  document  was 
inconsistent  with  the  privileges  of  the 
House,  and  not  the  less  so,  because  the 
statements  it  contained  were  incorrect.  He 
had  further  stated  in  this  communication, 
with  regard  to  Mr.  White,  the  writer  of  the 
letter,  that  all  he  had  done  before  the  Com- 
mittee, was  done  with  propriety  and  ability. 
He  trusted  that  the  explanation  which  had 
been  now  given  would  set  him  right  with 
all  parties ;  he  had  every  disposition  to  put 
a  favourable  construction  on  Mr.  White's 
motive. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
that  had  he  been  aware  at  the  time,  which, 
from  the  noise  in  the  House,  he  was  not, 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Maldon  was 
making  some  disparaging  observations  on 
the  conduct  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commission,  Mr.  Murray,  he  (the 
Attorney  General)  would  not  have  lost  the 
opportunity  of  declaring,  that  from  Mr. 
Murray's  high  character,  a  character  earned 
by  thirty-five  years'  experience  in  a  public 
capacity,  nothing  was  more  unlikely  than 
that  any  step  ofHcially  taken  by  that  gen- 
tleman would  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  re- 
quire such  animadversion.  [  Cries  of  '*  Or- 
der !  "1  He  thought  he  should  have  been 
allowed  to  rebut  a  personal  accusation, 
which  had  given  great  pain  to  an  indivi- 
dual. 

Mr.  HUME :  I  move  that  the  Paper 
said  to  be  an  invasion  of  the  privileges  of 
the  House  bo  put  in,  thus,  giving  an  oppor- 
tunity for  discussion. 

The     ATTORNEY     GENERAL    re- 


sumed. The  first  charge  made  against 
Mr.  Murray  was,  that  he  was  a  dealer  ia 
railway  shares  to  the  amount  of  260,000Z. 
The  facts  were,  that  Mr.  Murray,  in  1844, 
became  a  director  of  an  established  com- 
pany— ^the  South-E astern  Company.  Find- 
ing, however,  that  the  Commissioners  ob- 
jected, his  name  was  immediately  with- 
drawn. But  while  he  was  a  director,  it 
was  proposed  to  extend  the  line,  and  it  be- 
came necessary  that  another  subscription 
contract  should  be  deposited,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  Standing  Orders.  The  share-* 
holders  being  very  numerous,  and  it  being 
quite  impossible  to  collect  them  in  order  to 
obtain  their  signatures,  it  was  proposed  by 
the  solicitor  that  a  certain  number  of  the 
directors  should  sign  the  contract  as  trus- 
tees for  the  general  body;  and  in  the  cha- 
racter of  trustee  only  did  Mr.  Murray  sign 
it.  The  liability  was  now  finally  put  an 
end  to,  the  responsibility  being  taken  by 
the  directors  in  a  different  form.  He  did 
not  think  any  blame  could  be  attached  to 
Mr.  Murray  on  this  head.  Now,  as  to 
the  other  charge.  It  appeared  from  a 
statement  made  to  him,  that  a  gentleman* 
the  son  of  a  clergyman,  was  employed  by 
the  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  not  as  one 
of  their  servants,  but  in  a  confidential  busi- 
ness which  they  were  anxious  to  transact ; 
and  it  being  very  desirable  that  he  should 
have  a  second  room,  where  he  could  have 
his  papers  under  lock  and  key,  Mr.  Murray 
gave  him  the  accommodation  in  WhitehaU 
Palace,  and  that  was  the  sole  ground  of 
fastening  on  Mr.  Murray  the  charge  of 
having  used  his  office  for  the  purposes  of 
the  South-E  astern  Company.  He  should 
add,  that  Mr.  Murray  performed  very  re- 
sponsible duties  with  the  strictest  honour 
and  integrity,  and  that  he  beUeved  he 
miffht  in  all  respects  be  relied  upon. 

Mb.  J.  E.  DENISON:  The  very  singular 
and  remarkable  indiscretion  of  the  Attorney 
General  compelled  him  to  enter  a  little  fur- 
ther into  a  matter  which,  so  far  as  be  was 
concerned,  he  should  willingly  let  drop. 
As  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  admitted  that  ho 
was  incorrectly  informed  as  to  their  con- 
duct, and  it  was  of  course  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  explanation  on  that  head.  He 
should  like  to  ask  the  House  whether  they 
would  take  the  assurance  of  the  Attorney 
General,  or  the  opinion  of  four  selected 
Members,  and  of  seven  Members  from  the 
Speaker's  list,  who,  one  and  all,  expressed 
it  as  their  decided  opinion  that  the  prayer 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  to  be 
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heard  in  opposition  to  the  preamhle  of  the 
Bill  was  not  well  advised^  and  should  re- 
ceive the  animadversion  of  Parliament? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  he  had 
used  a  strong  expression  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Murray.  That  remark  was,  that  a 
highminded  man,  having  an  inunense 
amount  of  property  passing  through  his 
hands,  and  having  public  interests  of  the 
gravest  moment  submitted  to  his  considera- 
tion, would  not  have  acted  as  Mr.  Murray 
did.  In  justice  to  himself,  he  was  com- 
polled  to  give  the  House  some  further  in- 
formation as  to  this  gentleman.  When  he 
spoke  of  Mr.  Murray  on  a  former  occasion, 
he  merely  referred  to  two  matters  which 
forcibly  came  under  public  notice  ;  first  of 
all,  the  subscription  to  the  railways  ;  next, 
that  his  whole  time  was  not  given  to  the 
public  service ;  and,  lastly,  he  touched  on 
the  proceedings  before  the  Committee.  But 
the  Attorney  General  had  compelled  him 
to  state  a  circumstance  which  was  very 
painful  to  allude  to,  but  which  he  must 
divulge  in  justification  of  himself.  It  hap- 
pened to  him,  about  six  weeks  ago,  to  be 
admitted  to  an  audience  in  explanation  of 
a  business  which  had  been  some  years 
before  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  On 
that  occasion,  a  report  was  to  be  read  for 
his  information.  Every  member  of  th^ 
Commission  had  that  report  in  his  hand,  and 
was  completely  conversant  with  its  contents. 
Mr.  Murray  was  desired  to  read  it.  In  a 
part  of  that  report  a  passage  occurred,  in 
which  the  surveyor  of  the  Commissioners 
recommended  them  not  to  sell  a  certain 
property^  because  its  retention  would  give 
consideraole  political  influence.  Mr.  Mur- 
ray dropped  the  word  **  political,*'  and  read 
great  influence ;  on  which  the  Bishop  of 
London,  sitting  near  him,  said,  "  read  fully 
or  fikirly" — ^he  could  not  say  which — '*  it  is 
political  influence.**  Now,  he  asked  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  if  a  counsel  in  a 
court,  or  any  individual  of  character,  was 
asked  to  read  a  public  document  for  the 
information  of  the  court,  and  that  such  offi- 
cer was  to  omit  the  word  which  gave  the 
whole  point  to  the  sentence,  he  asked  whe- 
ther such  a  man  would  come  under  the 
denomination  of  a  highminded  gentleman  ? 
He  saw  one  of  the  Commissioners  present 
who  heard  what  took  place.  And  he  now 
asked  the  House  this — when  he  was  com- 
pelled by  a  sense  of  duty  to  animadvert  on 
the  public  conduct  of  Mr.  Murray  with 
regard  to  matters  before  the  House, 
and  when,  though  he  communicated  some 
other  circumstances  to  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
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tleman,  he  refrained  from  stating  them  to 
the  House — ^he  asked  whether  he  was  dis- 
posed to  deal  harshly  with  this  gentleman ; 
and,  further,  whether  he  was  not  justified 
in  the  remarks  which  he  now  made  under 
a  sense  of  public  duty  ? 

Mr.  HUME  withdrew  his  Motion,  and 
the  discussion  ended. 

MR.  W.  SMITH  O'BRIEN. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  I  have  to  acquaint 
the  House  that  I  have  received  the  follow- 
ing communication  from  Mr.  S.  O'Brien: — 

"  Prison,  House  of  Commons,  May  21,  1846. 

"  Sir — I  take  the  liberty  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  following  correspondence  between  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  ox  Commons  and  myself: — 

" '  Prison,  House  of  Commons,  May  20, 1846. 

"*Dear  Sir — I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to 
Standing  Order  No.  4,  page  18,  and  shall  feel 
obliged  ^  you  will  inform  me  where  I  can  And  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Selection  pursuant 
to  that  Order,  as  I  haye  in  vain  searched  for  it  in 
the  Votes  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

"  *  It  being  my  intention  to  cause  the  attention 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  directed  to  this 
Correspondence  To-morrow,  may  I  request  that  you 
will  send  me  an  immediate  and  official  reply. — I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  your  obedient  fiuthml  ser- 
vant, " '  WILLZ4M  S.  O'Bbisv. 

** '  To  John  Henry  Ley,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Commons.' 

"  To  this  note  I  received  the  following  an- 
swer : — 

"'May  20,  1846. 

"  *  Bear  Sir — In  answer  to  your  note,  delivered 
to  me  by  Mr.  Mahony,  I  consider  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  me  to  say  that  the  Committee  of  Selec- 
tion is  appointed  and  named  by  the  Standing  Order 
No.  4,  and  tliat  it  was  not  considered  necessary  at 
the  beginning  of  this  Session  to  read  that  Order, 
as  has  sometimes  been  done,  and  for  the  House 
to  make  an  Order  that  the  Committee  of  Selec- 
tion be  appointed  aeoordingly.  Tou  will,  there- 
fore, not  find  any  entry  in  the  Votes. — Your  obe- 
dient faithful  servant, 

"  *  John  Henbt  Lkt.* 

"  Mr.  Ley's  letter  confirms  my  conviction  that 
the  Committee  of  Selection  was  not  appointed  for 
the  present  Session  in  due  conformity  to  Standing 
Order  No.  4,  which  ia^  worded  as  follows : — 
I  "  *  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  every  Session,  consisting  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Standing 
Orders,  and  of  the  Chairmen  of  the  Committee 
and  of  the  Sub-Committees  on  Petitions  for  Pri- 
vate Bills,  of  whom  Three  shall  be  a  Quorum.  And 
such  CoDunittee  shall  be  denominated  the  Commit- 
tee of  Selection.' 

"  It  is  manifest  firom  Mr.  Ley's  Letter  that  thero 
is  no  Evidence  in  the  authentic  Records  of  the 
House  of  Commons  that  Mr.  Estoourt  and  the 
other  gentlemen  who  have  acted  as  a  '  Committeo 
of  Selection,'  have  received  due  authority  from 
the  House  to  act  in  that  capacity  during  the  pre- 
sent Session. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  all  the  proceed- 
ings which  have  led  to  my  impriaonoient,  have 
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been  Toid  and  informal  ab  inUio.   I,  therGforo,  re- 
apecifblly  elaim  mj  immediate  discharge. 

**  I  cannot  conclude  this  Letter  without  recording 
roj  solemn  Protest  against  the  conduct  of  the 
Hoose  of  Commons,  in  haying  subjected  me  to  Im- 
prisonment. Even  if  the  Committee  of  Selection 
had  been  duly  nominated,  I  should  still  deny  that 
I  hare  violated  any  Law  of  the  Land,  and  should 
therefore  regard  my  Imprisonment  as  contrary  to 
the  Law  and  Constitution  of  these  Realms. 

"  As  I  do  i^ot  desire  to  throw  upon  you  the  re- 
sponsibility of  expressing  my  opinion  upon  this 
case,  except  under  the  sanction  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  I  do  not  expect  an  answer  to  this  letter, 
but  respectfully  request  that  you  will  do  me  the 
fitTOur  to  lay  it  before  the  House  of  Commons  to- 
day, at  five  o'clock,  and  to  invite  the  opinion  of 
the  House  upon  it. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  your 
obedient  &ithful  servant, 

"  William  S.  0*Bbien. 

"To  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Speaker,"  Ac. 

Mb.  O'CONNELL:  I  hope  I  shall  be 
permitted  to  move  that  this  correspondence 
be  printed,  circulated  with  the  Votes,  and 
taken  into  consideration  to-morrow. 

Ordered  accordingly. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Mr.  C.  BULLER,  in  the  present  state  of 
public  business,  could  not  think  of  bringing 
forward  his  Motion  on  the  subject  of  New 
Zealand.  He  therefore  withdrew  his  Notice, 
reserving  to  himself  the  liberty  of  renewing 
it  when  he  might  deem  it  necessary.  At 
the  same  time,  perhaps,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  give  an  assurance  which 
would  be  most  satisfactory  to  the  settlers, 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Government 
to  allow  the  Session  to  pass  without  intro- 
ducing some  measure  in  reference  to  this 
Colony.  Such  an  assurance  would  allay 
great  anxiety. 

Sir  R.  peel  :  I  am  afraid  the  only 
assurance  consistent  with  my  duty  which  I 
can  give  is,  that  such  an  intimation  shall 
be  conveyed  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman as  to  the  intentions  of  Government 
as  shall  enable  him  to  bring  forward  any 
Motion  which  ho  may  think  fit  at  a  period 
of  the  Session  which  will  ensure  full  in- 
quiry. The  House,  no  doubt,  bears  in 
mind  all  that  passed  during  the  kst  Ses- 
sion as  to  this  Colony.  To  the  opinions  I 
then  expressed,  and  to  the  principles  of  the 
policy  on  which  the  government  of  New 
Zealand  should  be  conducted,  I  still  adhere; 
and  no  efforts  have  been  spared  by  the  Go- 
vernment, so  far  as  circumstances  would 
admit,  to  give  effect  to  that  expression  of 
opinion  on  my  part  and  on  that  of  the  Go- 
vernment. We  are  in  this  predicament. 
Captain  Fitzroy  having  been  recalled,  a 
gentleman  eminently  distinguished  for  his 


success  in  another  Government  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Government  of  New  Zealand. 
At  the  period  at  which  the  last  accomits 
came  he  had  been  but  a  few  weeks  in  ofElce; 
and  I  must  add  that,  from  the  general 
tenor  of  the  reports  received  from  him,  the 
favourable  opinion  entertained  by  the  Go- 
vernment with  regard  to  his  ability,  firai* 
ness,  and  resolution,  has  been  entirely  jna- 
tified.  In  his  last  report  he  stated  thai 
he  was  about  to  leave  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  directing  an  attack 
against  a  chief  who  had  been  connected 
with  Heki  in  the  Bay  of  Islands.  He  was 
to  have  at  his  command  all  the  available 
military  force  of  the  Colony,  and  was  also 
to  be  assisted  by  a  naval  force.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  next  accounts 
may  bring  a  report  of  a  most  important 
bearing  on  the  state  of  the  Colony,  and  the 
result  may  be  that  the  Bay  of  Islands  will 
be  reduced  to  complete  subjection.  I  can- 
not then  give  any  other  assurance  thaa 
that  I  have  before  intimated. 

REAL  PROPERTY. 
Viscount  EBRINGTON  rose  to  move 
an  Address  for  the  re-appointment  of  tlie 
Real  Property  Commission,  when  there 
being  only  27  Members  present,  the 
House  was  counted  and  adjourned  at  half- 
past  seven  o'clock. 

HOUSE    OF   LORDS. 
Friday,  May  22,  1846. 

MrifOTBa.]    Took  iht  Oaths.    The  Bishop  of  Toam. 
SaiJlnU    Tb«  Loid  Saye  and  Sde,  after  the  Death  oC  his 
Father.  9 

PvBLic  BwiA.'^nefwUd.    Friendly  Sodctiei. 

PariTfosre  Pasaaif tsd.  By  Loid  CampbeU,  ftom  Derii- 
ford,  and  lereral  other  places,  praying  that  a  BlU  may  be 
pasted  for  coropeniating  Proprieton  of  Lands  for  the  Pur- 
diaie  of  Sites  for  Churches  (SooCland).— From  InhahiCamt 
of  Malloir,  and  sereral  other  places,  fbr  Protectioo  to  the 
Agricultural  Interest  —  From  Downham,  and  «vcr^ 
otlier  places,  in  favour  of  the  Com  Laws. — From  Guar- 
dians of  the  Dunganran  Union,  for  the  Amendment  oT. 
and  suggesting  certain  Altentiona  in,  the  Poor  Law  (Ir». 
land).— From  Tweedmouth,  and  other  places,  lor  the 
Better  ObservaDce  of,  and  for  the  Prevention  of  the  ?ale 
of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on,  the  Sabbath. — Dy  the  BiAop 
of  Hereford,  ftom  Wenloch  and  Maidstone,  i^Btast  the 
proposed  Union  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor,  but  in  favour  of 
the  Appointment  of  a  Bishop  to  the  Sec  of  Manchester.^ 
By  the  Marqucas  of  Normanby,  from  Kingstoo-upoo-HuIl, 
and  several  other  places,  in  favour  of  the  Com  Importnlinn 
Bill.— By  I..ord  Ashburton.  and  other  noble  Lords,  from 
the  Society  of  British  Artists,  for  a  Measure  to  Legalise 
and  Protect  Art  Unions.— From  Moderator  and  RcnaMBt 
Membera  of  the  Presbytery  of  Fofdoun.  pmyfaig  for  the 
continuance  of  tlie  Laws  whidi  require  Subicriptioo  of 
Rdigiotts  Tests  from  ProHnaors  In  Scotch  UnlvenltieB.— 
Sums,  iv>*natthe  Con  Importelion  Bill. 


ART  UNIONS. 
The  DrKE  of  CAMBRIDGE  preaenied 
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a  petition  from  tbe  Members  of  the  Art 
Unions,  praying  that  an  Act  might  be 
passed  to  legalize  and  protect  Art  Unions. 
The  illustrious  Buke  obsenred,  that  he 
thought  that  the  House  would  do  well  to 
assent  to  the  prayer,  as  he  believed  that 
a  great  deal  of  good  had  been  effected  by 
the  establishment  of  these  associations, 
particularly  by  the  encouragement  which 
they  afforded  to  young  artists. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  said,  that  he 
wished  to  call  the  attention  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's Goyemment  to  this  petition,  which  was 
the  first  of  a  series  that  would  be  presented 
on  the  subject  representing  the  feelings  of 
not  only  the  artists  of  the  country,  but  the 
great  body  of  those  who  were  interested  in 
the  fine  arts.  The  G ommittee  of  the  House 
of  Gommons,  appointed  in  1835,  had  made 
inquiries  which  showed  that  Art  Unions 
had  been  attended  with  the  most  beneficial 
consequences  wherever  carried  out.  The 
amount  of  capital  which  had  been  devoted 
to  the  purposes  of  art  by  the  Art  Unions 
exceeded  all  the  votes  which  Parliament 
had  ever  given  for  that  purpose.  They 
had  done  more  for  the  promotion  of  art 
than  the  Legislature  ever  nad  done.  They 
had  applied  their  encouragement  to  every 
branch  of  art ;  they  had  given  prizes,  as 
Government  had  done,  for  the  best  designs; 
they  gave  prizes  also  for  the  best  produc- 
tions in  stone  and  marble.  They  had  ex- 
tended, too,  their  association  over  the 
greater  portion  of  the  earth,  and  a  letter 
had  been  received  that  very  day  from  Ghina, 
giving  an  account  of  the  establishment  of 
a  branch  of  the  Art  Union  in  that  Empire. 
It  was  scarcely  to  be  believed  that,  in  defi- 
ance of  all  the  experience  which  they  had 
had  on  this  subject,  any  doubt  should  exist 
as  to  the  desirableness  of  legalizing  Art 
Unions.  A  Gommittee  had  been  appobted 
by  Parliament,  who  had  laboured  sedulously 
for  two  Sessions,  and  they  had  reported  in 
the  most  unqualified  manner  that  these  as- 
sociations should  be  legalized.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  Art  Unions  were  as  anxious 
as  any  society  to  prevent  abuse  ;  they  did 
not  wish  to  encourage  lotteries,  but  they 
prayed  their  Lordships  to  give  their  sanc- 
tion to  a  Bill  authorizing  the  Grown  to 
grant  a  charter,  subject  to  such  conditions 
as  might  be  proposed.  That  was  the  ut- 
most extent  of  their  request,  and  when 
their  Lordships  considered  that  they  had 
released  parties  from  debts  contracted  at 
race  courses  and  gambling  houses;  and 
when  they  considered  that  they  had,  in  the 
•couse  of  last  year,  interfered  to  protect  a 


great  body  of  the  people — ^those  connected 
with  the  newspaper  press — ^the  artists  of 
this  country  were  not  asking  their  Lord- 
ships too  much,  to  afford  them  a  similar 
protection. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  that  he  was 
grateful  to  his  noble  Friend  and  to  the 
illustrious  Duke  for  having  brought  forward 
this  subject,  for  he  believed  there  never 
was  a  grosser  delusion  than  that  which 
people  entertained,  namely,  that  because 
exemption  was  to  be  given  to  Art  Unions, 
a  similar  exemption  ought  to  be  given  to 
other  tradesmen,  such  as  carpenters,  black- 
smiths, &c.  The  fact  was  this,  those 
tradesmen  dealt  in  articles  which  were 
always  in  general  and  effectual  demand, 
but  articles  of  taste  seemed  to  require  some 
extraordinary  encouragement.  We  had 
already  founded  the  Royal  Academy  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  encouragement  to 
the  arts.  No  doubt  the  Royal  Academy 
had  been  of  much  use  to  the  fine  arts. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  of  more  use  if 
it  had  been  a  little  less  exclusive,  and  if  a 
greater  encouragement  had  been  given  to 
those  who  were  not  members.  He  believed 
that  these  Art  Unions  had  been  the  means 
of  expending  far  more  money  in  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  arts,  than  had  ever  been 
given  by  the  munificence  of  the  country. 

The  MARQUES8  of  LANSDOWNE  pre- 
sented a  similar  petition  from  certain  artists 
of  the  United  Kingdom:  amongst  the  names 
he  saw  those  of  Eastlake,  Roberts,  Ross, 
Landseer,  Westmacott,  and  Barry.  He 
thought  that  the  time  had  now  arrived  for 
some  permanent  legislation  on  this  subject. 
That  question  ought  to  be  kept  entirely 
separate  from  the  question,  whether  such 
a  description  of  rewards  tended  to  affect  in 
any  way  the  higher  branches  of  art.  That 
question  was  one  which  might  safely 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  individuals  to 
decide.  Parliament  ought  only  to  take 
care  that  these  societies  did  not  for  the 
purpose  of  profit  establish  lotteries.  He 
believed  that  it  would  be  easy  to  frame  a 
BiU  prohibiting  these  societies  from  enter- 
ing into  such  speculations.  He  concurred 
with  his  noble  Friend,  that  authority  ought 
to  be  given  to  the  Government  to  grant 
charters  to  those  societies  after  a  full  pre- 
liminary inquiry  had  been  had  in  each  par- 
ticular case. 

Subject  at  an  end. 

CRIME  IN  IRELAND. 
The  Marquess  of  NORMANBY  rose  to 
move— 
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"  That  there  he  laid  hefore  this  House  a  Return 
of  the  Murders,  and  Attempts  to  Murder,  oommit- 
ted  in  Ireland  during  each  Month  from  the  first  of 
January,  in  this  year,  distinguishing  the  Hours  of 
the  Day  or  Night  at  which  such  Outrages  were  re- 
ported by  the  Constabulary  to  have  been  com- 
mitted." 

He  would  detain  their  Lordships  a  few 
mintites  whilst  he  explained  to  them  the 
circumstances  which  induced  him  to  move 
for  that  Return,  atid  he  would  also  feel  it 
necessary  to  direct  attention  to  some  allu- 
sions which  had  heen  made  on  the  suhject 
of  a  Bill  which  had  heen  recently  discussed 
there.  It  so  happened  that  considerations 
affecting  his  health  had  caused  him  to  he 
ahsent  from  their  Lordships'  House  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  Session,  and  during 
that  ahsence  a  BiU  was  introduced  hy  Her 
Majesty's  Goremment  which  was  variously 
called — namely,  the  Coercion  Bill  hy  its 
opponents,  and  hy  its  advocates  a  "  Bill 
for  the  Protection  of  Life  and  Property  in 
Ireland. "  That  BiD,  he  helievcd,  met  with 
no  very  strong  opposition,  though  it  was 
considerahly  altered  in  detail,  and  many  of 
their  Lordships  did  not  give  it  a  very  cor- 
dial support.  He  must  say  that  he  sin- 
cerely deplored  the  increase  of  those  crimes 
which  that  measure  was  intended  to  re- 
press; and  he  regretted  that  Ireland  should 
ho  suhjected  to  a  just  reproach  on  that  ac- 
count, when  it  was  most  important  that 
she  should  enlist  on  her  hehan  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  people  of  this  country.  He 
was  not,  however,  convinced,  hy  anything 
he  had  yet  heard,  that  the  Bill  recently 
sanctioned  hy  their  Lordships  was  calcu- 
lated to  remedy  these  evils;  and  he  thought 
what  had  since  occurred  must  have  proved 
to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  if  they  had 
ever  heen  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the 
measure,  that  they  had  formed  an  erro- 
neous opinion.  After  the  recommendation 
contained  in  the  Queen's  Speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  present  Session — a  recom- 
mendation put  into  Her  Majesty's  mouth 
hy  her  constitutional  advisers,  calling  upon 
Parliament  to  interfere  to  repress  the  cnmc 
of  assassination  in  Ireland — the  Ministers 
of  the  Crown  ought  not  to  have  allowed  a 
single  day  to  pass  without  hringing  in  a 
Bill  to  effect  that  ohject;  and  urging  it 
upon  their  Lordships  for  discussion,  in- 
stead of  adopting  the  tardy  and  dawdling 
mode  of  proceeding  which  had  character- 
ized them  with  regard  to  this  Bill.  The 
Government  should  not  have  introduced 
that  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  more 
especially,  when  another  Bill  which  attract- 
ed 80  much  public  attention  was  before 


them,  unless  they  were  resolved  to  proceed 
with  it,  and  were  perfectly  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  the  measure.  The  evil  of 
taking  a  course  of  that  kind  was  not  merely 
negative,  for  it  had  a  tendency  to  destroy 
the  moral  influence  of  a  Government;  and 
whilst  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  feelings  of 
all  parties  in  Parliament  against  such 
crimes,  yet,  when  they  were  engaged  night 
after  night  in  showing  that  such  a  Bill  was 
not  applicable,  they  were  more  likely  to 
forget  the  occurrences  agiunst  which  it  was 
directed,  whilst  the  ignorant  would  be  too 
ready  to  attribute  those  arguments  to  a 
carelessness  of  crime  on  the  part  of  those 
who  opposed  the  Bill.  He  believed  that  a 
systematic  and  steady  administration  of  the 
law  would  have  been  sufficient  for  the  re- 
pression of  crime  in  Ireland.  The  present 
mode  of  proceeding  by  the  Government 
united  all  possible  evils;  it  was  tardy  and 
dawdling,  while  the  measure  itself  out- 
stepped the  limits  of  the  Constitution.  If 
ever  a  plan  united  all  the  objections  to 
which  it  could  be  exposed,  it  was  that  of 
taking  a  single  stage  of  a  measure,  while 
another  Bill  was  before  the  Honse,  and 
postponing  its  future  progress  untQ  some 
distant  day.  Goremment  thereby  nat«- 
rally  exposed  themselves  to  the  charge 
that  they  were  not  convinced  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  measure,  and  their  moral 
influence  on  this  subject  was  destroyed. 
One  of  the  propositions  of  the  Bill  was,  that 
persons  in  proclaimed  districts  should  not 
be  allowed  to  leave  their  dweUings  during 
the  night  time,  even  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, whilst  the  Bill  was  brought  in  at 
such  a  time  that,  if  it  passed,  it  would  be 
put  in  operation  at  a  time  of  the  year  when, 
according  to  the  almanacks,  there  was  no 
real  night.  Since  his  return  to  this  coun- 
try, his  attention  had  been  called  to  a 
speech  of  a  right  hon.  Baronet  in  another 
House  on  the  subject  of  the  BiU  to  which  he 
alluded,  in  which  he  described  the  number 
of  crimes  that  had  taken  place  in  Ireland 
within  a  recent  period,  as  a  proof  of  the 
necessity  of  that  Bill;  but  he  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Normanby)  had  remarked  that  all 
the  crimes  to  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  referred,  had  been  committed  in  the 
day,  and  not  in  the  night,  and  could  not  bo 
good  arguments  for  the  provisions  prevent- 
ing persons  from  appearing  out  of  their 
houses  at  night.  The  right  hon.  Baronet, 
in  alluding  to  the  four  years  from  1835  to 
1839,  candidly  admitted,  what  indeed  he 
could  not  deny,  as  it  appeared  on  official 
record,  that  there  was  »  gradual  dirnina* 
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tion  in  crime;  but  how  did  be  account  for 
tbat  diminution  ?  He  stated  tbat  it  was 
because  there  was  a  law  simibr  in  its  pro- 
yiflions  to  the  Bill  which  the  Goyemment 
now  introduced  in  existence  in  Ireland 
during  those  four  years.  Now,  once  for  all, 
he  (the  Marquess  of  Normanby)  would,  in 
the  strongest  terms  which  he  could  use, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  Government  with 
which  he  was  at  that  time  connected,  and 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  deny 
that  there  was  any  foundation  for  that 
inference.  It  was  proved  before  a  Com- 
mittee which  investigated  the  subject,  that 
the  diminution  in  crime  had  arisen  from 
totally  different  causes;  and  in  stating 
that,  he  (the  Marquess  of  Normanby)  did 
not  wish  to  make  any  invidious  distinction 
between  liis  government  in  Ireland,  and 
that  of  his  two  noble  Friends  who  had  pre- 
ceded him  in  the  government  of  Ireland. 
They  had  difSculties  to  contend  with  which 
he  had  not  experienced;  and  he  would 
only  say  on  his  own  part,  that  during  the 
time  he  was  in  Ireland,  he,  and  those  who 
acted  with  him,  claimed  no  more  credit 
than  this,  that  they  had  carefully  endea- 
voured to  avail  themselves  of  the  favourable 
circmnstances  which  presented  themselves, 
and  which  his  two  noble  predecessors  had 
not  enjoyed.  It  would  appear,  from  the 
statement  which  had  been  made  on  the 
subject,  that  during  the  period  referred  to, 
1835  to  1839,  the  Bill  had  been  intro- 
duced ;  but  it  was  in  1833  that  the  Coercion 
Bill  had  been  brought  forward  by  the  Go- 
vernment, and  that  at  that  time  he  (the 
Marquess  of  Normanby)  was  at  the  other 
aide  of  the  globe.  He  hoped  the  Govern- 
ment would  avail  themselves  of  the  recess 
which  was  coming  on  to  reconsider  the 
^question,  and  he  was  sure  they  would  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  coercion  was  not  the 
way  to  inspire  men  with  confidence ;  and 
never  had  been,  nor  never  would  be,  while 
human  nature  remained  what  it  is.  If  the 
principle,  that  coercion  was  beneficial  only 
for  the  fear  it  inspired,  then  there  was  no 
autocracy  or  despotism  which  might  not  be 
justified  by  that  argument,  provided  it  was 
mildly  administered.  If  such  a  sentiment 
were  expressed,  it  did  not  look  like  the 
expression  of  a  strong  Minister.  He  hoped 
their  Lordships  would  be  told  to-night  what 
were  the  intentions  of  Government  with 
respect  to  the  Coercion  Bill.  It  was  not 
proper  it  should  be  held  up  in  its  present 
state  of  suspended  animation.  If  it  were 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  go  on, 
let  them  boldly  meet  the  opposition  it 


encountered;  or,  on  the  contrary,  which 
would  be  better,  let  them  avow  that  they 
had  changed  their  opinion,  and  did  not 
intend  to  press  the  measure. 

The  Earl  of  ST.  GERMANS  regretted 
the  absence  of  the  noble  Marquess  at  an 
earlier  period  of  the  Session ;  and  he  was 
sure  that  every  noble  Lord  in  that  House, 
as  well  as  himself,  regretted  the  cause  of 
that  absence.  If  the  noble  Marquess  had 
been  present  when  the  Bill  was  before 
their  Lordships,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have 
been  better  acquainted  with  its  origin  and 
history.  During  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  last  year  assassination  and  other  offences 
had  become  very  frequent,  and  the  increase 
went  on  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  Government  in  Ireland ;  and  all  the 
means  at  its  disposal  were  applied  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  crime.  It  was 
imder  those  circumstances  that  the  Minis- 
ters of  the  Crown  felt  constrained  to  advise 
Her  Majesty,  in  her  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  to  recommend  to  Parliament  the 
adoption  of  some  measure  for  effectually 
checking  them.  Her  Majesty  did  so,  and 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  unanimously 
agreed  to  the  propriety  of  the  recommen- 
dation. The  noble  Marquess  taunted  the 
Government  with  slowness  and  delay.  It 
was  quite  true  the  Government  did  not  act 
hastily  or  precipitately — they  acted  with 
great  reluctance,  and  were  most  unwilling 
to  call  for  extraordinary  powers.  It  was 
no  light  matter  to  abridge  the  constitutional 
privileges  of  the  subject,  and  it  was  not 
until  there  was  no  hope  of  a  better  state 
of  things  being  brought  about,  that  they 
consented  to  do  so.  The  Government  had 
entertained  a  hope  that  the  expression  of 
abhorrence  at  these  crimes  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty, as  well  as  the  unanimous  disposition 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  acquiesce 
in  Her  Majesty's  suggestions,  would  have 
had  a  beneficial  effect  in  discouraging  their 
commission.  It  was  not  until  this  hope 
failed  that  the  Bill  for  the  Protection  of 
Life  in  Ireland  was  laid  on  the  Table  of 
the  House.  Noble  Lords  opposite  had 
shown  a  disposition  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion fairly  and  without  party  spirit,  and  the 
Bill  met  with  the  almost  unanimous  support 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  passed  their 
Lordships'  House  on  the  13th  of  March, 
tind  went  down  to  the  House  of  Commons; 
but  it  did  not  pass  the  first  reading  in  that 
House  until  the  1st  of  May,  o^-ing  to  the 
opposition  it  met  with.  He  did  not  dis- 
pute the  right  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
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Commons  to  exercise  the  right  of  opposing 
a  Bill  on  the  first  reading ;  hut  he  must 
saj  that  he  thought  the  Memhers  of  it 
ought  to  exercise  them  with  great  discre- 
tion ;  and  he  thought  that  out  of  respect 
to  that  House,  and  having  regard  also  to 
the  importance  of  the  suhject,  that  it  should 
have  heen  permitted  to  pass  through  the 
first  step  in  the  usual  manner.  As  regarded 
the  progress  of  the  Bill  after  the  first 
reading,  it  must  he  recollected  that  a  mea- 
sure of  vital  importance  to  the  commercial 
and  agricultural  interests  of  this  country 
had  heen  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  hefore  the  Coercion  Bill  reached 
it,  and  he  felt  sure  that  even  nohle  Lords 
on  the  cross  henches  would  agree  with  him 
in  thinking  that  the  present  state  of  sus- 
pense regarding  the  Corn  Bill  should  not 
he  unnecessarily  prolonged.  He  felt  con- 
vinced that  their  Lordships  would  agree 
with  him  in  thinking  that  the  Government 
could  not,  in  justice  to  the  other  important 
business  of  the  country,  have  done  more 
than  they  had  done ;  if  they  had  went  on 
with  the  Irish  Bill,  they  must  inevitably 
have  suspended  the  whole  business  of  the 
country.  The  opinions  the  Government 
formerly  entertained  respecting  this  Bill 
they  still  retained,  and  he  hoped  the  state 
of  public  business  would  enable  the  House 
of  Commons  to  reconunence  their  deUbera- 
tions  upon  it ;  but  he  felt  sure  the  House 
could  not  expect  him  to  fix  upon  any  par- 
ticular day  when  the  discussions  in  another 
place  would  be  resumed.  With  regard  to 
the  speech  delivered  by  his  right  hon.* 
Friend  in  the  other  House,  he  must  say 
that  the  practice  of  replying  in  one  House 
to  speeches  delivered  in  the  other  was  ex- 
tremely inconvenient;  and  the  noble  Mar- 
quess had  no  ground  for  adopting  that 
course  in  the  present  case.  The  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  (Lord  Morpeth)  could  have  given 
any  explanation  in  that  House  that  was 
necessary.  After  all,  the  noble  Marquess 
had  only  drawn  an  inference  from  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet;  and  it 
was  for  their  Lordships  to  determine  whe- 
ther that  inference  was  a  correct  one.  The 
noble  Marquess  had  boasted  of  the  tran- 
quillity of  Ireland  during  his  administra- 
tion ;  but  it  appeared  that  during  the  whole 
of  that  period  an  Act  similar  to  the  present 
had  been  on  the  Statute-book.  It  was 
more  stringent  in  some  respects,  since  it 
enforced  the  penalty  of  transportation.  It 
also  enacted  the  clause  against  which  the 
noble  Marquess  had  now  protested — that 


of  preventing  persons  from  loaving  their 
dwellings  between  sunset  and  sunrise.  As 
respected  the  system  of  terror  to  which  the 
noble  Marquess  had  alluded,  he  hoped  that 
even  if  the  Bill  passed  into  a  law,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  exercise  it  in  only  a  few 
districts,  if  in  any.  But  he  could  inform 
the  noble  Marquess,  that  unless  circum- 
stances over  which  the  Government  had  no 
control  occurred,  it  was  the  determination 
of  the  Government  to  proceed  with  this 
measure. 

The  Mabquess  of  CL  ANRIC  ARDE  said, 
that  the  noble  Earl,  if  he  had  understood 
him  correctly,  stated  that  the  delay  of  ^yq 
weeks  in  introducing  this  measure  into 
Parliament  after  the  Session  commenced, 
WAS  occasioned  by  the  hesitation  and  re- 
luctance of  the  Government  to  depart  from 
the  usual  course  of  proceeding,  and  the 
strict  principles  of  the  Constitution.  Now, 
he  nmst  say,  it  was  with  the  greatest  re- 
gret he  heard  the  announcement  that  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown,  without  any  snch 
reluctance  —  without  any  such  hesita- 
tion, had  compromised  the  dignity  of  their 
Sovereign  so  far  as  to  recommend  dis- 
tinctly to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  in 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  that  such  a 
measure  as  had  been  adverted  to  should 
be  taken  into  consideration,  when  they  had 
not  only  not  determined  what  law  and  what 
departure  from  the  Constitution  was  ne- 
cessary; but  that  they  were  even  then 
hesitating  and  reluctant  whether  there 
should  be  any  such  departure  at  all.  And 
it  was  to  enter  his  protest  against  such  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  Government  that 
he  now  rose.  When,  however,  the  Go- 
vernment did  bring  forward  such  a  mea- 
sure, and  said  it  was  necessary  on  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  the  country,  he  could 
not  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of 
opposing  it.  But  might  it  not  bo  that  the 
necessity  for  this  measure  arose  from  the 
want  of  influence  of  the  Government  in 
Ireland  ?  Their  Lordships  might  have  read 
in  the  newspapers  of  that  morning  that 
there  had  been  in  one  part  of  Ireland  an 
open  revolt  against  the  law,  and  that  loss 
of  life  had  ensued.  But,  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  neighbouring  to  that  whore 
that  melancholy  occurrence  took  place,  he 
knew  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  the  reason  why 
more  outrages  were  not  recorded  was,  that 
there  the  struggle  had  ceased,  and  that  the 
parties  leagued  for  disorder  were  in  com* 
mand  of  the  country.  He  did  not  think 
that  this  measure  could  do  any  good  now, 
from  the  way  in  which  it  waa  brought  be> 
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fore  Parliament,  and  the  way  in  which  it 
was  likely  to  pass.  But,  whether  it  were 
thrown  out  or  not,  he  hoped  that  hoth 
Houses  of  Parliament  had  shown  themselves 
sufEcientlj  jealous  of  departing  from  the 
strict  principles  of  the  Constitution,  and 
that  it  was  not  until  they  were  actually 
driven  hy  necessity,  that  either  House  of 
Parliament  would  adopt  a  measure  so  strin- 
gent. 

The  Earl  of  ST.  GERMANS  said,  that 
if  the  expressions  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech 
had  succeeded  in  repressing  crime  in  Ire- 
land, this  measure  would  not  have  heen 
hrought  forward. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
said,  if  the  Government  had  had  the  Bill 
prepared,  the  more  were  they  to  hlame  for 
not  hrin^g  it  forward  immediately  after 
the  Session  commenced. 

The  BuKB  of  WELLINGTON  wished 
to  say  a  few  words  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
paration of  this  measure.  He  perfectly 
recollected  that  the  measure  was  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  prepared  before  the  Session 
commenced.  The  Government  here  were 
in  communication  with  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment on  the  subject,  and  the  details  of  the 
measure  were  under  discusssion,  there  being, 
as  the  noble  Lord  was  aware  was  usual  in 
such  cases,  communication  between  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown  in  both  countries, 
which  necessarily  occupied  some  time.  But 
positively  the  measure  was  in  the  course  of 
preparation  before  it  was  mentioned  in  Her 
Majesty's  Speech, 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR,  in  con- 
iirmation  of  the  statement  of  the  noble  Duke, 
said  the  measure  was  shown  to  him  imme- 
diately before  or  immediately  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Session. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  said,  if  the 
Bill  were  not  imperatively  necessary  it 
should  never  have  been  introduced  at  all; 
and  their  Lordships  should  not  have  been 
called  upon  to  pass  a  measure  so  evil  and 
pernicious  in  its  influence,  unless  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  were  fully  satisfied  of 
its  absolute  necessity,  as  it  was  upon  their 
responsibility  alone  that  it  had  received  the 
sanction  of  that  House.  Was  it  not, 
therefore,  most  surprising,  that  after  it 
had  been  passed  by  their  Lordships,  so 
little  progress  had  been  made  with  it  in 
another  place?  He  only  knew  by  what 
had  appeared  in  the  public  papers,  what 
had  taken  place  elsewhere,  and  he  observed 
that  it  had  been  discussed  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  days,  and  the  First  Minister 
ef  the  Crown  had  proposed,  that  if  they 


would  allow  the  first  reading  of  the  Bill, 
that  the  second  reading  should  not  be 
brought  forward  until  certain  other  mea- 
sures should  have  been  passed.  He  would 
ask,  was  not  such  a  course  as  that  mere 
trifling  with  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  ?  Was  it  not  tantamount 
to  saying  that  a  measure  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  lives  and  property  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  was  to  be  placed  on  a 
footing  with  commercial  and  financial  mea- 
sures ?  He  was  quite  aware  that  it  was 
desirable  for  the  commerce  of  the  country 
that  the  Com  Law  and  the  other  measures 
should  be  definitively  settled;  but  he  as- 
serted that  no  such  objects  bore  any  com- 
parison with  the  necessity  for  this  Bill,  if 
it  were  to  pass  at  all;  and  he  therefore 
said,  that  unless  the  Government  came  to 
the  determination  of  abandoning  the  Bill 
altogether,  they  never  should  have  allowed 
any  other  measure  to  interfere  with  one  so 
important  as  this.  He  thought  their  Lord- 
ships would  agree  with  him  in  believing, 
that  by  allowing  the  greater  part  of  the 
Session  to  pass  over,  without  having  passed 
the  Bill  into  law,  would  to  a  great  extent 
render  it  inoperative;  in  fact,  he  entertained 
considerable  doubts  whether  it  would  now 
be  passed  at  all — ^if  the  Government  had 
intended  to  carry  it  out,  they  should  have 
done  so  long  since. 

The  Earl  of  HADDINGTON  considered 
that  nothing  could  be  more  unfair  than  the 
attack  that  had  been  made  upon  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  The  noble  Lord  (the 
Marquess  of  Normanby)  appeared  to  be 
unaware  of  the  state  of  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  during  the  whole  of  the  Ses- 
sion; and  that  in  consequence  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Com  Bill,  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet (Sir  R.  Peel)  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  was  no  longer  the  strong 
Minister  that  he  had  been  before.  The 
Bill,  after  having  obtained  the  sanction 
of  their  Lordships,  was  taken  down  to 
the  other  House  on  the  13th  of  March, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  be  read  soon  after 
that  day,  but  it  had  never  received  a  first 
reading  until  the  1st  of  May  ;  and  the 
great  measure  in  reference  to  the  com 
question  was  delayed  till  the  first  reading 
had  been  obtained.  A  small  minority  in 
the  House  of  Commons  made  use  of  a 
power  that  had  never  been  used  before,  for 
it  had  been  usual,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy, 
to  permit  the  first  reading,  without  oppo- 
sition, of  any  measure  sent  down  from  their 
Lordships'  House.  They  had,  however, 
debated  that  Bill  for  seven  nights,  and  oc- 
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cupied  all  the  Government  nights  down  to 
the  Ist  of  May,  when  it  obtained  a  firs^ 
reading.  He  would  appeal  to  his  noble 
Friend  (the  Marquess  of  Normanby)  whe- 
ther it  was  possible  for  the  Government  to 
go  further  with  that  question  in  the  other 
House,  until  the  Com  Bill  had  first  been 
disposed  of.  What  was  the  threat  held 
out'  by  the  Irish  Members  ?  That  they 
would  impede  the  business  of  the  House  in 
every  way  in  their  power,  if  it  were  then 
pressed  forward.  Therefore,  considering 
the  state  of  the  country,  he  believed  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  would  have 
been  guUty  of  great  misconduct  if  they  had 
gone  on  with  the  measure  at  that  time ; 
and  would  contend  that  they  were  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  delay  that  had  unavoid- 
ably taken  place. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  said,  that 
the  noble  Earl  had  told  them,  that  the 
Government  had  given  way  to  the  threats 
of  the  Irish  Members  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  that  they  had  acted  judiciously 
in  doing  so.  Now,  that  was  what  he  most 
disliked  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, as  they  invariably  gave  way 
when  they  were  threatened;  and  it  was  to 
that  he  attributed  the  introduction  of  the 
Corn  Bill,  as  they  had  given  way  to  the 
threats  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League. 
The  noble  Lord  had  spoken  of  the  ''  small 
minority"  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
he  would  take  leave  to  say  was  much 
stronger  than  the  Government  party  in 
that  House,  inasmuch  as  tho  ''small  mi- 
nority "  comprised  126  Members,  whilst 
the  right  hon.  Baronet's  (Sir  R.  Peel's) 
party,  who  voted  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  Corn  Bill,  numbered  only  112,  and, 
therefore,  were  a  much  less  important 
party  than  the  minority  alluded  to.  He 
(the  Duke  of  Richmond)  had  voted  for  that 
(Coercion)  Bill  with  tho  greatest  regret; 
and  if  it  could  have  been  proved  to  him, 
that  it  would  not  have  passed  the  other 
House  before  tho  1st  of  May,  he  would  not 
have  voted  for  its  passing  at  all.  If  the 
Government  had  considered  it  necessary 
to  pass  the  Corn  Bill  through  the  House  of 
Commons  before  proceeding  with  the  Coer- 
cion Bill,  there  was  no  necessity  for  pro- 
ceeding with  the  Tariff  Bill  also  ;  because 
after  the  passing  of  **  the  Resolutions  "  by 
the  House,  the  delay  of  the  latter  measure 
could  not  possibly  occasion  any  inconve- 
nience to  the  mercantile  community,  who 
had  the  power  of  taking  those  commodi- 
ties which  were  affected  by  the  Bill  into 
use,  by  giting  a  bond  to  the  Oorem- 


ment  for  the  duties,  which  would  only  be 
payable  under  certain  contingencies. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS. 
Friday,  May  22,  1846. 

Ifi]iirri8.3   Pvauc  Biui.— sBqwrfW.    SupwIiitHiifaat  of 
Coavlcti. 

PsTiTiONS  pRssiiiTBD.  By  Mr.  cyCoiineU,  ttcm  aa  iin- 
meme  number  of  plxoet,  for  Rdeue  of  WllUam  Smith 
O^Bxicn,  Em|.~  By  levertl  hon.  Manben,  fhm  wlow 
plaoef,  oomplaioing  of  the  Rdtual  of  Proprieton  of  Land 
to  grant  Sitct  In  suitable  places,  or  on  any  Terms,  tot 
the  Erection  of  Churchei  for  the  Free  Church  in  Scot- 
land.—By  Mr.  Hawee,  flrom  Inhabltaati  of  Haalii^  and 
SL  Leonard*!,  and  by  Mr.  TraUU  firom  Mcmben  of  the 
Free  Provincial  Synod  of  Caithnev  and  Sutherlandp  aa- 
lerobled  at  Wick,  for  the  AdoptiiMi  of  Measures  for  pro- 
moting the  l>tte  Observaaoe  of  the  Loidls  Day.~By  the 
Marquess  of  Granby,  ftom  Secular  Clergymen  and  Lay- 
men of  the  Town  of  Stamford  and  its  Vicinity,  profemng 
the  Rotasan  Catholic  Religion,  in  favour  of  the  Roman 
CathoUc  ReUef  Bill.— By  Mr.  Mainwarii^.  (Vom  Minister. 
Churchwardens,  and  Partshionen  of  Uaiaferres,  against 
the  Union  of  the  Sees  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor,  but  pro- 
viding for  the  Immediate  Appointment  of  a  Bishop  to 
the  newly  erected  See  of  MaacheBter.^By  Sir  William 
Molesworth,  from  George  Shillibeer,  of  the  City  Road. 
Finsbury,  for  Repeal  of  Post  Hone  Duties,  &c— By  Mr. 
Barnard,  fbom  Members  of  the  Art  Union  of  London, 
resident  in  the  Town  of  Deptford  and  in  Vieinity,  in  fli- 
vour  of  the  Art  Unions  BUL— By  Mr.  John  Henry  Vivian* 
flrom  Proprietors  and  Members  of  the  Public  Library  at 
Neath,  in  fkvour  of  the  Coneepondigg  Societies  and  Lec- 
ture Rooms  Bill.— By  several  hon.  Members,  from  va- 
rious places,  for  Limiting  the  Hours  of  Labour  in  Fac- 
tories to  Ten  for  Five  Days  in  the  Week,  and  Eight  on  the 
Saturday.— By  Sir  Howard  Doaglai,  ftom  RopemakenoT 
the  Port  of  Liverpool,  who  use  Steam  Power  in  their 
Works,  for  Exempting  Ropemakers  from  the  Operation 
of  .the  Futortes  Actb— By  Mr.  BusfeUd,  from  Worsted 
Spinaen  and  Maaulheliims  of  the  Boraiigh  of  Bndferd» 
and  by  Mr.  Hume,  fkom  MillowHers  of  Blairgowrie  and 
Rathay,  against  the  Factories  Bill — ^By  Mr.  (yCooncU, 
ftom  Bankers,  Merchants,  and  Cltiaem  of  Dublin,  for  In- 
quiry taito  Harbours  of  Rcftige. — ^By  Mr.  Hawaa,  fram 
Ratepayers  of  the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary,  Lambeth,  in  Vc»> 
try  assembled,  against  the  Highways  BilL—By  Mr.  Mor- 
gan John  CConnell,  from  Tenants  under  Trinity  College, 
and  others  Interested  in  Land,  in  the  Barony  of  Ing;hti« 
oonner,  in  the  County  of  Kerry,  for  Alteration  of  Law  re- 
specting Landlord  and  Tenant  in  Ireland.— By  Mr.  John 
Benett,  from  Ratepayer*  of  the  Pansh  of  Tullor»  Royal, 
and  flrom  Elected  Guardians  of  the  Poor  Law  Union  of 
Wilton,  for  Repeal  or  Alteration  of  Lunatics  Aet  and 
Lunatic  Asylums  and  Pauper  Lunatics  Act — By  Mr. 
Wawn,  flrom  Master  Mariners  and  Seamen  in  the  Port  of 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  for  Altentloo  of  Law  lespeeting 
the  Merdiant  Seamen's  Fund. — By  Mr.  Laboudiere.  ftom 
Alexander  Shafto  Adair,  Esq.,  for  imposing  Restrictions  on 
Railways. 

POOR  RELIEF  (SCOTLAND). 
Mr.  BOUVERIE  rose  to  atk  the  Lord 
Advocate  the  questions  of  which  he  had 
given  notice,  and  which  he  begged  to  saj 
were  founded  upon  the  fact  of  a  paper 
having  been  printed  and  circulated  amongst 
the  parishes  in  Scotland,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  obtain  written  replies  from 
persons  applying  for  relief  to  twent  j-three 
qaeriee  contained  in  it.    He  woiild  not 
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undertake  to  read  all  those  qneries;  bnt 
the  impropriety  of  some  of  them  deserred 
particular  attention.  One  was,  *'  Have 
joxi  any  right  to  or  expectation  of  inherit- 
ing or  succeeding  in  any  manner  to  any 
property  ?  and  if  so  state  the  fnll  particu- 
lars of  such  property,  and  your  right^title, 
or  expectation  to  it.'*  Another  was, 
*'  State  how  long  you  have  resided  in  this 
parish,  also  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  landlords  from  whom  you  hare  rented 
houses.  Produce  also  your  receipts  for 
rent  and  receipts  for  parish  rates,  he, 
paid  by  you  whilst  liring  in  the  parish." 
Another  was,  ''  State  to  what  congrega- 
tion you  belonged,  or  what  place  of  wor- 
ship you  attended. "  The  last  was,  "Are 
you  willing  to  subscribe  the  following  de- 
claration, that  you  will  give  up  your  right 
to  whatever  property  you  izdierit,  until 
compensation  be  made  to  the  parish  for 
relief  afforded  you. "  The  paper  on  which 
those  queries  were  printed  bore  the  name 
of  the  printers  to  the  board  of  superrision 
of  the  poor.  Now  the  law  provided  that 
every  destitute  person  was  entitled  to  re- 
lief on  proof  of  destitution;  yet  he  had 
been  given  to  understand  that  relief  had 
actually  been  refused  to  destitute  persons, 
because  they  refused  to  answer  all  the 
queries  in  that  paper.  He  denied  that 
any  right  existed  to  compel  or  to  call 
upon  paupers  to  give  replies  to  them,  and 
he  hoped  that  they  had  not  been  issued 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Lord  Advocate 
or  the  Home  Secretary :  if  they  had  not 
been  so  sanctioned,  he  trusted  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  giving  publicity  to  the 
fact  that  paupers  were  not  bound  to  an- 
swer them  all  before  they  could  become 
entitled  to  relief;  and  he  should  therefore 
conclude  by  asking  the  Lord  Advocate  of 
Scotland  whether  a  printed  paper,  en- 
titled "application  for  relief,"  have  been 
printed  and  circulated  in  Scotland  with  the 
knowledge  and  sanction  of  the  board  of 
rapervision  of  the  poor;  if  so,  whether  it 
have  been  with  the  sanction  of  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate or  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department;  and  whether  it  have  been 
with  their  knowledge  and  sanction,  that 
the  applicants  for  relief  are  required  to 
answer  the  queries  contained  in  that  form 
of  application  before  their  claim  to  relief  is 
considered,  or  that  claim  allowed  ? 

The  LORD  ADVOCATE  rephed  that 
the  Messrs.  Murray,  the  printers  to  the 
board  of  supervision  of  the  poor  in  Scot- 
land, were  also  printers  for  their  own  be- 
hoofi  and  the  paper  oontainisg  the  queries 


alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  which 
bore  their  name,  had  not  been  priuted  by 
order  of  the  board  of  supervision,  nor  im- 
der  their  direction  or  sanction.  So  far  as 
he  knew,  the  paper  had  been  printed  by 
desire  of  certain  parishes,  the  overseers  of 
which  thought  that  some  such  form  was 
necessary  in  order  to  test  accurately  the 
claims  of  paupers  to  relief.  By  the  sta- 
tute, parties  applying  for  relief  were  bouud 
to  answer  some  questions,  although  in  the 
meantime  and  pending  inquiries  they  were 
entitled  to  relief.  If  it  were  refused  to 
them,  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Kilmarnock 
had  been  informed,  they  eould  obtain  re- 
dress by  going  to  the  local  judge,  the  she- 
riff of  the  county.  It  would  be  therefore 
seen  that  the  board  of  supervision  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  But  it 
was  important  that  the  parishes  should 
obtain  information  regarding  parties  apply- 
ing :  they  would  otherwise  be  subjected  to 
great  imposition.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  necessary  they  should  know  that  the 
party  applyifig  was  entitled  to  obtain  it; 
which  he  certaiuly  would  not  be,  if  he  had 
property.  Again,  it  was  necessary  to  as- 
certain whether  or  not  another  parish  was 
liable  to  support  the  applicant.  It  waij 
for  many  reasons  important  that  searching 
questious  shotild  be  put  to  applicants  for 
relief;  but  if  any  had  to  complain  of  its 
being  refused  to  them,  for  not  answering 
those  questions,  they  had  their  redress 
immediately,  in  the  manher  he  had  before 
stated. 

METROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS  BILL. 

Mr.  HAWBS,  pursuant  to  the  notice 
he  had  given  on  Thursday,  begged  to  ask 
the  right  hon.  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  what  course  the 
Government  intended  to  pursue  with  re- 
gard to  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Bill, 
and  when  the  right  hon."  Baronet  meant  to 
introduce  the  amended  Bill  ? 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  replied  that  the  Bill 
of  last  Session  had  been  submitted  to  Mr. 
Hargreave,  who  recommended  that  it 
should  be  cut  up  into  foUr  parts,  which 
should  be  brought  in  as  separate  Bills. 
That  had  accordingly  been  done,  and  two 
of  those  Bills  were  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion, and  would  be  ready  for  presentation 
to  the  House  in  the  early  part  of  next 
month.  The  object  of  the  first  would  be 
the  regulation  of  buildings.  The  second 
related  to  the  official  referee  and  the  gene- 
ral machinery  for  carrying  the  law  into  ef- 
fect.    The  third  related  to  the  property 
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adjoining  buildings  about  to  be  erected; 
and  the  fourth  to  nuisances.  Of  these  the 
two  first  would  be  ready  next  month.  The 
others  involved  questions  of  exceeding  dif- 
ficulty, and  to  the  time  at  which  they 
would  be  ready  for  presentation  he  could 
not  pledge  himself.  It  would  perhaps  be 
satisfactory  to  state  that  there  was  a  power 
for  the  revision  of  fees  under  th^  existing 
law,  and  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Go- 
vernment to  reduce  those  fees. 


MR.  W.  SMITH  O'BRIEN. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  for  taking  into 
consideration  the  subject  matter  of  the 
letter  of  W.  Smith  O'Brien,  Esq.,  to  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  entries  on  the  Votes  of  April 
27,  April  28,  and  April  30,  (see  Debates, 
ante  on  those  days)  were  read. 

Mr.  O'CONNELL  :  My  intention  is  to 
state  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  then  to 
submit  one  or  two  Motions  resulting  from 
what  I  consider  the  law  as  founded  upon 
the  facts.  I  mean  to  move  that  the  Onler 
of  the  27th  April  be  discharged,  because 
it  was  made  under  misinformation  and  mis- 
statement of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  (Mr.  Estcourt).  Of 
course,  I  do  not  impute,  designed  misstate- 
ment to  the  hon.  Member,  for  he  is  inca- 
pable of  stating  anything  that  he  does  not 
believe :  but  he  has,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
grossly  misinformed  the  House,  and  thereby 
obtained  an  oixler  which  otherwise  never 
would  have  been  agreed  to.  Ho  is  the 
Cliairman  of  what  is  called  the  Committee 
of  Selection,  but  the  legal  existence  of 
which  I  beg  leave  to  deny.  He  purported 
to  be  Chairman,  acted  as  such,  and  in  that 
capacity,  and  so  terming  himself,  entered 
into  a  correspondence  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Limerick.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
detailed  the  circumstances  connected  with 
that  correspondence  to  induce  the  House 
to  order  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  to  attend  a 
particular  Committee,  and  he  obtained  that 
order.  If  I  am  able  to  show  that  that 
order  was  made  under  the  misapprehension 
of  a  principal  fact,  the  House  ought  to 
amend  its  proceedings,  and  direct  the  dis- 
charge of  the  hon.  Member  for  Limerick. 
There  cannot  bo  a  shadow  of  doubt  that 
the  House,  on  the  allegation  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Committee  of  Selection,  and  of 
the  refusal  of  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  to  comply 
with  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  directed 
him  to  attend,  and  on  his  disobedience  com- 
mitted him ;  but  I  deny  that  there  was  any 
such  Committee  of  Selection.  I  admit 
that  there  were  materials  for  it*  but  the 


materials  do  not  constitute  the  Committee 
without  the  Order  of  the  House.  Let  us 
see  what  is  to  form  the  Committee  accord- 
ing to  the  Standing  Orders.  The  four 
first  contain  all  that  is  important  for  the 
consideration  of  this  matter.  The  first 
requires  the  appointment  of  a  Committee 
of  forty-two  Members  ;  the  second  enables 
the  forty- two  to  divide  themselves  into  Sub- 
Committees,  but  does  not  interfere  farther: 
it  does  not  say  who  shall  appoint  a  Chair- 
man, for  that,  I  believe,  is  what  the  Com- 
mittee itself  decides.  The  next  order  is 
that  a  Committee  shall  be  appointed  at  the 
commencement  of  every  Session  to  be 
called  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Stand- 
ing Orders.  Then  comes  the  material 
order — ^the  fourth — ^that  a  Committee  be 
appointed  at  the  commencement  of  every 
Session,  consisting  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
different  Committees  named,  of  whom  three 
shall  form  a  quorum,  to  be  denominated 
the  Committee  of  Selection.  If  such  a 
Committee  have  been  appointed,  I  give  up 
the  case  at  once.  I  shall  sit  down  without 
saying  another  word.  But  I  assert  dis- 
tinctly that  no  such  Conunittee  has  been 
appointed.  No  question  has  ever  been 
brought  before  the  House  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  Committee  ;  in  short,  there 
is  a  total  vacancy,  and  want  of  appointment 
of  any  Committee  of  Selection.  This 
brings  the  matter  to  a  narrow  compass. 
Was  there  such  a  Committee  ?  The  letter 
of  the  Gentlemen  who  acts  as  Clerk  of  the 
House  seems  to  me  decisive  that  there  has 
been  no  such  appointment ;  and  searching 
the  Votes  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  it. 
The  directions  of  the  Standing  Order  are 
mandatory,  but  they  have  been  utteriy 
disobeyed.  It  has  been  suggested,  as  I 
hear,  that  the  materials  for  such  a  Com- 
mittee being  in  existence,  it  becomes  a 
Committee  of  itself.  I  deny  it.  It  would 
be  depriving  every  Member  of  the  House 
of  the  only  opportunity  he  could  take  of 
stating  his  objections  to  any  of  the  Chair- 
men. The  Iiouse,  be  it  remembered,  has 
not  the  appointment  of  the  Chairmen  of 
the  Committees,  of  whom  the  Conmiittee 
of  Selection  consists;  therefore  the  only 
opportunity  a  Member  can  have  of  object- 
ing is  when  the  Committee  of  Selection  is 
appointed.  But  need  I  argue  the  question  ? 
The  House  has  peremptorily  declared  what 
shall  be  done.  Do  I  find  any  practice 
against  the  course  I  maintain  to  be  regular? 
On  the  contrary,  I  find  in  the  Journals  this 
entry,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1845: — 
**  The  House  moved  that  the  Standing 
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Order  No.  4  might  be  read."  Why  was 
not  that  done  in  1846  which  was  done 
in  1845?  1  am  not  bound  to  prove  that 
this  order  was  absolutely  necessary,  in 
consequence  of  the  ignorance  of  the  House, 
and  that  an  opportunity  for  inquiry 
should  be  given  ;  it  is  enough  for  me  that 
I  find  this  in  the  Standing  Orders.  See 
the  situation  in  which  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien 
is  placed,  and  by  whom.  No  Committee 
of  Selection  was  appointed ;  but  a  set  of 
Gentlemen,  highly  respectable,  vote  them- 
selves to  be  a  Committee  of  Selection,  and 
apply  to  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  who  takes 
no  notice  in  obedience  to  their  application. 
They  come  to  the  House,  and  state  that 
they  are  a  Committee  of  Selection,  duly 
appointed.  They  niisinform  the  House. 
Surely  I  am  not  to  be  told  that  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien  is  to  suffer  from  his  ignorance  of 
the  facts — when  ignorance  is  the  only  ex- 
cuse for  bringing  the  matter  before  the 
House.  He  did  not  perhaps  discover  the 
objection  to  the  Committee  at  the  time, 
but  he  has  discovered  it  now.  I  need  not 
enter  into  an  examination  of  the  particular 
points,  for  I  submit  that  1  have  the  law 
expressly  with  me,  and  it  is  in  violation  of 
the  law  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Limerick 
has  been  committed.  It  would  be  improper 
longer  to  trespass  upon  the  House  until  I 
hear  something  to  which  I  may  reply,  and 
I  shall  therefore  move  in  the  first  place 
that  the  Order  of  the  27th  of  April  be  dis- 
charged ;  and,  secondly,  that  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien  be  discharged.  If  I  succeed  in 
the  first  Motion,  the  second  will  follow  of 
course ;  but  if  I  fail  in  the  first,  I  shall  beg 
leave  still  to  press  the  second,  that  he  be 
discharged  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  The  Motion  formally  put  was 
as  follows : — 

"  That  the  Ordor  made  upon  the  27th  of  April 
last,  that  William  Smith  O'Brien,  Esq.,  do  attend 
the  said  Committee  to-morrow  be  discharged." 

Mr.  ESTCOURT:  I  believe  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  me,  without  any  apology  to 
the  House,  to  endeavour  to  show  the  grounds 
on  which  1  think  that  the  Committee  of 
Selection  was  duly  appointed,  and  has  dis- 
charged its  duties  as  Committee  of  Selec- 
tion during  the  whole  of  the  present  Ses- 
sion. I  conceive  that  there  has  been  no- 
thing irregular  in  the  course  of  proceeding; 
but  that  all  has  been  strictly  conformable 
to  the  law  and  usage  of  Parliament.  1 
should  take  blame  to  myself  if  I  were  to 
stand  up  and  defend  what  has  been  done, 
merely  because  it  has  been  done,  and  be- 
oause  I  wish  to  establish  our  regularity; 


but  I  beg  to  state,  on  the  contrary,  that 
we  pursued  the  course  advisedly,  and  be- 
cause we  considered  it  expedient  and  co|i- 
sistent  with  the  Orders  of  the  House.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  has  truly  stated 
that,  by  the  Standing  Orders,  certain  Com* 
mittees  were  appointed  to  execute  certain 
duties.  The  first  is  the  Committee  of 
forty-two  Members,  denominated  the  Se- 
lect Committee  of  Petitions  for  Private 
Bills.  Another  Committee  consists  of  seven 
Members,  and  of  certain  other  Gentlemen, 
which  is  called  the  Standing  Orders  Com- 
mittee. There  is  a  third  Committee,  which 
consists,  not  of  any  Members  to  be  chosen 
by  the  House,  but  of  Members  fixed  in 
their  offices  by  the  selection  of  the  Com- 
mittees. This  is  called  the  Committee  of 
Selection.  To  that  Committee  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  takes  exception.  Ho 
contends  that,  unless  there  is  in  every  Ses- 
sion an  appointment  of  that  Committee,  it 
cannot  execute  the  duties  confided  to  it. 
Upon  that  point  1  am  at  issue  with  him.  I 
conceive  that  the  Standing  Orders  form 
the  law  which  regulates  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  is  well  known  and  acknowledged 
by  everybody,  that  the  Standing  Orders 
are  not  a  piece  of  annual  legislation.  They 
are  not  annually  confirmed  by  the  House; 
but  they  form  a  code  of  laws  published  by 
the  House,  which  continue  in  force  to  go- 
vern the  House  until  they  are  repealed  or 
altered.  It  is  some  years  since  the  Com- 
mittee of  Selection  was  constituted.  In 
the  first  instance,  it  was  not  constituted,  as 
now,  by  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  House; 
but  for  five,  or  six,  or  seven  years,  it  has 
been  constituted  as  now.  I  contend  that, 
when  a  Standing  Order  has  been  made, 
and  appoints  a  Comipittee,  whether  it  be 
one  of  the  Committees  of  Petitions  for  Pri- 
vate Bills,  the  Standing  Orders  Commit- 
tee, or  tho  Committee  of  Selection,  that 
Committee  continues  until  it  is  dissolved  by 
some  alteration  of  the  Standing  Order. 
What  are  technically  called  Sessional  Or- 
ders are  of  a  different  character.  They  do 
not  continue  unless  they  are  made  Stand- 
ing Orders;  and  the  House  has  constantly 
taken  the  distinction  between  Sessional 
and  Standing  Orders.  A  Standing  Order, 
I  contend,  governs  the  House  as  long  as 
it  remains  a  Standing  Order.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Selection  was  appointed  by  tho 
Standing  Orders  :  the  Committee  on  Peti- 
tions was  appointed  by  the  Standing  Or- 
ders; and  the  Standing  Order  Committee 
was  appointed  in  the  same  way.  I  am 
confirmed  in  this  position  by  what   tho 
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hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  has  bad  re- 
course  to.     On  searching  the  Journals  he 
has  seen  that  the  Committee  on  Petitions 
for  Private  Bills  consists  of  forty- two  Mem- 
bers:   and   when  the  bon.    Member    for 
Derby  (Mr.  Strutt)  comes  dowa  for  the 
appointment  of  the   Committee,  he  does 
not  submit  a   Motion — he  does  not  give 
notice  that  be  will  on  a  certain  day  move 
for  its  appointment,  but  he  directs  that  the 
Standing  Order  shall  be  read,  and  he  then 
nominates  the  Committee;  and  that  nomi- 
nation is  entered, on  the  Journals  and  on 
the  Votes.     That  is  his  mode  of  supplying 
what  is  left  deficient  by  the  Standing  Or- 
ders.    The  same  thing  occurs  to  myself : 
when  the  Standing  Orders  Committee  is 
appointed,  I  do  not  come  down  and  make 
a  Motion — I  do  not  give  notice  that  it  will 
be  appointed,  but  I  requure  that  the  Stand- 
ing Order  be  read,  and  then  I  nominate 
the  Committee.  Now,  as  to  the  Committee 
of  Selection,  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that 
at  the  commencement  of  the  last  Session, 
there  was  an  entry  in  the  Journals  that 
the  Committee  of  Selection  be  appointed; 
but  I  contend  that  it  was  an  irregularity; 
it  was  done  at  a  time  when,  as  I  find  from 
my  own  memoranda,  I  was  unable  from 
indisposition  to  attend   the  House.     By 
whom  the  irregularity  was  committed,  I 
know  not;  but  I  contend  that  it  is  an  irre- 
gularity.    This  is  my  opinion;  and  on  con- 
ferring with  the  highest  authority  on  these 
points,  I  am  confirmed  in  it.     The  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  the  Standing  Or- 
der.    In  the  present  Session,  I  acted  upon 
my  view  of  the  subject;  and  all  the  Com- 
mittees were  appointed  by  the  Standing 
Orders;  and  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
come  down  and  nominate  the  Members. 
The  nomination,  of  the  Members  is  not  to 
be  by  the  House.     The  Committee  of  Se- 
lection consists  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Standing  Orders,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committees  and  Sub- 
Committees  on  Petitions  for  Private  Bills, 
three  of  whom  make  a  quorum.     No  ques- 
tion is  put;  and  there  is  nothing  more  to 
be   said  on  the   subject.     The   Standing 
Orders  are   imperative,   not   only  in  the 
Session   in  which  they  are  passed,  but  in 
every  Session  until  they  are  repealed.     I 
bog  to  say,  also,  that  supposing  my  place 
as  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Orders  Com- 
mittoe  were  now  vacant,  it  would  not  be 
supplied  by  any  Order  of  the  House,  but 
my  Colleagues  of  the  Committee  would  se- 
lect some  Member  from  among  themselves 
to  bo  Chairman;  and  he  wodd  not  come 


to  the  House  for  the  confirmation  of  his 
appointment.  I  therefore  conceive  it  is 
not  to  be  disputed  that  the  Standing  Order 
appoints  the  Committee.  The  bon.  and 
learned  Member  has  arraigned  the  pro- 
priety of  our  conduct,  and  says  that  our 
impropriety  has  brought  the  hon.  Member 
for  Limerick  into  his  present  situation.  I 
must  deny  it.  It  was  necessary  for  me  to 
advert  to  what  passed  in  1845;  and  it  was 
in  1845  that  the  hon.  Member  refused  to 
attend  the  Committee,  and  wrote  his  rea- 
sons for  refusal  to  me  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Selection.  To  that  letter  he 
recently  appealed,  and  upon  the  arguments 
there  used  he  relied.  I  may  be  allowed  to 
remind  the  House  that  the  Conmiittee  has 
been  repeatedly  recognised  in  the  course 
of  the  present  Session;  on  hundreds  of 
occasions  references  of  business  have  been 
made  to  it.  I  do  not  apprehend  that  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  say  more.  I  was  pre- 
pared to  expect  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  would  have  made  some  observa- 
tions on  the  letter  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Limerick;  for  it  appears  to  me  that  his 
case  should  be  rested  upon  anything  rather 
than  informality;  and  whatever  may  be  the 
opinion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  I 
can  state  distinctly  that  the  subject  has 
been  well  considered — that  whatever  was 
done  was  done  advisedly.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  my  Colleagues,  as  well  as  of 
myself,  that  it  would  not  merely  be  a 
work  of  supererogation,  but  of  impropriety, 
to  have  asked  the  House  to  interfere  at  all 
in  the  construction  of  the  Committee  of 
Selection.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  the 
House  will  support  its  Committee  in  the 
view  it  has  taken,  and  negative  the  Motiott 
before  it. 

MR.WARBURTON  thought  they  should 
argue  this  question  quite  irrespective  of 
the  consequence  it  might  have  on  the  case 
of  Mr.  S.  O'Brien.  The  plain  question 
was  this,  whether  the  Committee  of  Selec- 
tion had  been  appointed  or  not?  The 
hon.  Member  for  Oxford  had  stated  that 
the  House  had  in  various  instances  recog- 
nized the  existence  of  the  Committee  dur- 
ing the  present  Session:  that  was  true; 
but  "  a  blot  is  not  a  blot  till  it  is  hit."  It 
was  not  so  clear  that  the  House  would 
have  been  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  Com- 
mittee of  Selection  if  it  was  believed  to 
sit  unsupported  by  any  vote  of  that  House. 
If  the  construction  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  Oxfordshire  contended  for  was  the  tnio 
one,  that  no  appointment  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Session  waa  necessary,  thea 
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the  language  used  in  the  Standing  Order 
would  not  have  heon  what  it  was,  viz., 
"  that  a  Committee  he  appointed  at  the 
commencement  of  ererj  Session  ;'*  hut  the 
language  would  have  heen  this,  *'  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
Standing  Orders,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Suh- Committees  on  Petitions  for  Private 
Bills,  <bc.,  he  a  Committee  for  such  and 
such  a  purpose/'  Such  would  have  heen 
the  words  of  the  Standing  Order,  if  no 
appointment  hy  the  House  was  necessary 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Session.  He 
would  ask  the  House  who  had  appointed 
the  Committee  of  Selection  ?  There  could 
he  no  appointment  unless  it  had  heen  made 
hy  some  one;  hut  there  was,  in  fact,  no 
appointment.  If  the  Committee,  once 
constituted,  was  to  he  continued  from  Ses- 
sion to  Session,  the  Standing  Order  would 
have  said  so;  hut  it  contained  no  such 
statement.  If  it  was  said  that  the  Com- 
mittee was  to  he  decided  upon  in  the  way 
set  down  hy  the  Standing  Orders,  and  that 
the  names  were  simply  to  he  reported  to 
the  House,  then,  he  asked  again,  who  was 
to  do  this?  It  was,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  an  appointment,  and  must  he 
made  hy  some  one.  The  question  came 
seriously  hefore  the  House,  whether  a  law- 
ful constitution  had  heen  given  to  this 
Committee  or  not ;  and  if  it  was  ohjected 
that  to  overthrow  the  Committee  would 
nullify  the  proceedings  in  which  they  had 
heen  engaged,  he  would  ohserve  that  it 
would  he  easy,  hy  a  retrospective  Act,  to 
give  authority  to  all  that  had  heen  done  in 
reference  to  railways.  He  held  that  it  was 
of  the  greatest  importance,  in  a  case  of 
this  kind,  in  judging  of  a  Standing  Order, 
that  they  should  have  no  difficulty  of  inter- 
pretation, hut  should  take  the  plain  and 
ohvious  meaning  of  the  words.  He  thought 
there  never  had  heen  any  appointment 
made;  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  much 
better  to  confess  that  there  had  been  gross 
negligence  somewhere,  or  at  least  igno- 
rance of  their  duties  by  some  parties  or 
other,  and  that  the  House  should  rectify 
any  mistake  or  any  illegality  that  had 
occurred.  It  was  most  important  that  the 
plain  sense  of  the  words  should  bo  adhered 
to  in  their  interpretation  of  the  Standbg 
Orders. 

Si&  G.  GREY  could  only  agree  with  the 
hon.  Member  who  had  just  spoken  to  this 
extent,  that  the  words  of  the  three  Stand- 
ing Orders  were  precisely  the  same.  In 
each  case  the  words  were,  "that  a  Com- 
mittee be  appointed;'*  but  the  practice  of 


the  House  had  distinctly  recognized  the 
construction  of  the  hon.  Member  opposite 
(Mr.  Estcourt);  and  if  this  objection  to  the 
regularity  of  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Selection  were  to  prevail,  the 
same  must  apply  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  two  other  Standing  Orders.  He  was 
quite  ready  to  admit  that  the  words  of 
these  Standing  Orders  were  not  the  hap- 
piest that  could  be  devised.  In  1845,  as 
appeared  from  the  Votes,  with  reference  to 
the  nomination  of  Members  on  Committees 
on  Petitions  for  Private  Bills,  the  House 
was  moved  that  Standing  Order  No.  1  be 
read,  viz.,  "  That  a  Committee  be  ap- 
pointed, to  consist  of  forty-two  Members, 
of  whom  five  should  be  a  quorum,*'  &c., 
and  that  Standing  Order  was  read,  but  the 
reading  of  it  was  not  followed  up  by  any 
Motion.  The  House  was  not  called  on  to 
exercise  any  discretion  in  the  matter ;  the 
only  order  made  by  the  House  being  that 
Mr.  Strutt  and  the  other  forty-one  Members 
named  be  the  Committee.  The  same  thing 
had  taken  place  with  respect  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Cork  had  referred,  with  the 
exception  of  the  inadvertence  which  had 
been  taken  notice  of  by  the  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  Estcourt),  and  which  occurred  in  his 
absence.  The  Standing  Orders  prescribed 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Orders 
Committee  and  the  Chairmen  of  the  Sub- 
Committees  on  Petitions  for  Private  Bills, 
should  constitute  the  Committee  of  Selec- 
tion. The  Standing  Orders,  therefore, 
nominated  as  well  as  appointed  that  Com- 
mittee. The  House  had  no  discretion  in 
the  matter.  The  question  had  been  urged 
with  reference  to  the  authority  exercised 
by  the  Standing  Orders  Committee ;  but 
that  was  not  material  to  the  real  question; 
for  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  was  not  confined 
for  violating  any  order  of  any  Committee 
of  the  House,  but  simply  because  he  re- 
fused to  obey  an  order  made  by  the  House, 
that  he  should  attend  a  Conpimittee,  that 
Committee  being  a  Railway  Committee 
which  had  been  appointed  by  the  House. 
If  there  had  been  no  Committee  of  Selec- 
tion in  existence,  and  the  House  had  made 
an  order  which  an  hon.  Member  refused  to 
obey,  he  apprehended  no  one  would  contend 
that  that  was  not  a  contempt ;  and  it  was 
in  fact  for  that  offence,  and  not  for  dis- 
obeying the  orders  of  the  Committee  of 
Selection,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
been  confined.  Whatever  the  House  might 
decide  on  the  particular  question  now  before 
thern^  that  would  not  affect  the  question 
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raised  by  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  in  his  letter 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  chair, 
because  he  claimed  his  immediate  dis- 
charge from  custody. 

Mr.  STRUTT  thought  that  there  was 
some  difficulty  in  the  words  of  the  Standing 
Order,  **be  appointed.*'  But,  looking  to 
those  words,  the  general  sense  and  inten- 
tion of  the  Standing  Order,  and  the  invari- 
able practice  of  the  House,  he  could  not 
think  the  House  would  have  any  difficulty 
in  deciding  this  question.  He  could  con- 
firm what  had  fallen  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Sir  G.  Grey);  the  words  were 
precisely  the  same  in  the  orders  relating  to 
each  of  the  three  Committees.  When  he, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Private 
Bills,  came  down  in  1845  to  put  the  Motion 
that  the  Private  Bills  Committee  be  ap- 
pointed, he  was  told  by  the  proper  autho- 
rity that  the  only  Motion  was  that  the 
Standing  Order  relative  to  the  appointment 
of  that  Committee  be  read.  That  was 
done;  and,  the  order  having  been  read, 
the  Committee  was  considered  as  appointed, 
it  being  his  duty  to  read  to  the  Hou^e  the 
names  of  the  Members  of  the  Committee. 
No  other  course  could  be  taken,  because  it 
was  not  competent  to  the  Speaker  to  put  a 
question  which  the  House  had  not  the 
power  to  negative.  The  proper  Motion 
would  be  that  the  Standing  Order  be  re- 
pealed ;  and,  that  being  carried,  then  the 
House  would  have  had  the  power  to  nega- 
tive the  appointment  of  the  Committee  on 
Private  Bills.  The  only  way  of  making 
sense  of  the  Standing  Order  in  question 
was  to  proceed  as  the  House  had  proceeded 
in  this  case.  Nor  was  any  alteration  in 
the  order  required,  because  the  Chairman 
of  the  Standing  Orders  Committee  and  the 
Chairmen  of  the  Sub-Committees  on  Peti- 
tions for  Private  Bills  constituted,  ex  officio, 
the  Committee  of  Selection.  This  was 
manifest  from  what  occurred  in  the  present 
Session,  when,  owing  to  pressure  of  busi- 
ness, the  number  of  Sub-Committees  was 
increased  from  four  to  six,  on  which  the 
two  additional  Chairmen  took  their  seats 
on  the  Committee  of  Selection  at  once,  in 
virtue  of  the  Standing  Order.  The  prac- 
tice of  the  House  had  recognized  this  inter- 
pretation of  the  Standing  Order.  Ho  did 
not  place  so  much  importance  on  the  use 
of  the  words  *'  be  appointed  "  as  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Warburton);  for  he  had  bad 
too  much  experience  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  Standing  Orders  not  to  know  that 
they  were  not  drawn  with  the  accuracy  of 
an  indictment.     If  they  were  to  be  con- 


strued with  the  rigour  usually  applied  to 
an  indictment,  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
transact  the  public  business  of  the  country. 
He  must  oppose  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member. 

Mb.  O'CONNELL  would  offer  only  a 
few  words  in  reply.  The  order  disobeyed 
was  to  attend  a  Committee,  which  Com* 
mittee  had  been  constituted  by  a  body 
which  had  no  right  to  constitute  it.  Hon. 
Members  had  spoken  of  the  *'  unfortunate" 
and  "unhappy"  words  in  the  Standing 
Order;  but  these  words  were  the  cause  of 
the  confinement  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Limerick.  If  such  a  Standing 
Order  had  been  drawn  up  by  an  Irish  Par- 
liament, there  would  have  been  no  end  to 
the  taunts  that  the  Members  did  not  under* 
stand  the  use  of  the  English  language. 
"What  a  Parliament!"  would  bo  the  ex- 
clamation. "  What  a  Parliament,  that 
does  not  know  that  thef words  'every  Ses- 
sion' does  not  mean  once!  What  a  set 
of  blundering,  tipsy  fellows  ! "  However, 
there  was  an  easy  method  of  getting  over 
the  difficulty,  if  hon.  Gentlemen  were  per- 
mitted to  say  that  the  words  meant  nothing, 
and  that  they  were  to  pass  for  nothing. 
He  could  not  be  satisfied  with  this  mode  of 
escaping  from  a  violation  of  the  commonest 
rules  of  grammar;  and  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien 
was  to  be  detained  in  custody  by  virtue  of 
the  decision  of  a  tribunal  that  depended 
upon  a  direct  contradiction  for  its  justifica- 
tion. According  to  some,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Oxford  was  a  kind  of  autocrat,  who 
was  to  do  as  he  liked,  and  to  say,  "  You 
cannot  do  this,  and  you  cannot  do  that," 
and  would  not  allow  the  exercise  of  discre- 
tion or  choice  by  the  House.  Supposing 
Chairmen  were  appointed  who  were  inte- 
rested in  railways,  was  it  not  to  be  allowed 
that  others  should  take  objection  to  them  ? 
Was  not  a  Member  to  be  allowed  to  urge 
the  postponement  of  the  nomination,  in 
order  that  due  inquiry  might  be  made  before 
it  was  completed?  He  meant  to  move, 
whatever  became  of  this  Motion,  that  Mr. 
Smith  O'Brien  be  unconditionally  dis- 
charged from  custody. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  thought  that  this  was  a 
question  which  ought  not  to  be  decided 
without  a  part  in  the  debate  being  taken 
by  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown.  If  tho 
question  were  not  discussed  ond  decided 
according  to  the  principles  of  common 
sense,  and  tho  ordinary  construction  of  the 
words  of  the  Standing  Order,  great  dia- 
satisfaction  would  be  the  result  in  this 
country,    and    stiU    greater    in    Ireland. 
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Could  anything  be  plainer  than  the  words 
of  the  Order?  It  meant,  that  at  the 
commencement  of  every  Session  a  Com- 
mittee "shall"  be  appointed.  [Several 
hon.  Members:  No,  the  words  are,  "be 
appointed  "  only.]  The  hon.  Member  for 
Kendal  had,  as  it  struck  him,  given  the 
correct  interpretation.  The  meaning  was 
exceedingly  plain  to  his  perception.  But 
what  had  been  the  practice  in  preceding 
Sessions?  Were  there  precedents  for  the 
course  they  were  now  taking  ?  Why  were 
they  to  put  the  harshest  interpretation  pos- 
sible on  the  law  ?  Was  it  not  better  for 
the  House  to  say  at  once,  "Well,  you,  Mr. 
Smith  O'Brien,  are  not  very  wise;  but  it 
will  be  just  as  well  not  to  discuss  our  own 
wisdom,  therefore  we  release  you,  and  let 
US  shake  hands."  This  was  the  honest, 
the  manly  course.  A  mistake  had  been 
committed,  and  surely  it  was  most  unjust 
to  make  another  ^rty  the  victim  of  the 
error. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  did  not  agree  with  the 
hon.  Gentleman  that  it  was  particularly 
the  duty  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  to 
take  part  in  the  discussion.  It  was  nol 
a  mere  question  of  law.  In  a  case  of  this 
sort,  the  law  officers  were  of  no  higher  au- 
thority than  any  of  the  other  Members  of 
the  House.  The  forms  of  the  House  were 
drawn  up  by  the  House,  and  the  law  Mem- 
bers were  not  responsible  for  them.  Ho 
wished,  however,  to  advert  to  a  point  aris- 
ing upon  the  interpretation  of  the  words, 
"be  appointed:**  The  observation  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Derby  with  respect  to  this 
part  of  the  subject,  had  much  weight ;  but 
as  the  hon.  Member  for  Kendal  interpreted 
the  phrase,  the  conclusion  to  be  naturally 
deduced  was,  that  the  proceedings  of  every 
Committee  appointed  under  the  Standing 
Orders  were  null  and  void.  If  the  Com- 
mittee of  Selection  had  no  legitimate  au- 
thority, every  Committee  emanating  from 
it  was  equally  deficient.  It  had  nominated 
Committees  on  all  the  groups,  and  conse- 
quently all  the  Railway  Comujittee  proceed- 
ings of  the  Session  were  irregular.  Now, 
certainly,  he  might  be  told  that  a  i*emedy  was 
at  hand — that  all  this  might  be  set  to  rights 
by  a  rule  of  the  House,  by  a  special  Bill. 
But  that  did  not  affect  the  principle  of  the 
argument.  If  the  hon.  Member  for  Ken- 
dal was  right,  all  the  Committees  had  acted 
without  having  power  to  act.  So  far  as 
the  verbal  argument  on  the  words  "  be 
appointed "  went,  he  conceived  that  the 
Committee  had  been  legally  and  constitu- 
tionally appointed  according  to  the  mean- 
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ing  of  the  Standing  Orders — a  meaning 
which  did  not  make  it  necessary  that  every 
Session  the  Committee  should  be  formally 
appointed  by  the  House.  It  was  not  to  be 
appointed  annually  by  the  House,  but  was 
appointed  virtually  and  continuously  by 
something  which  had  taken  place  antece- 
dently. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  only 
wished  to  make  one  remark  upon  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury. 
He  would  have  risen  to  express  his  opin- 
ions had  it  not  been  for  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Devonport  (Sir  G. 
Grey),  and  that  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Derby  (Mr.  Strutt).  But  they  had 
exhausted  the  subject ;  they  had  taken 
a  view  of  it  in  which  he  completely 
completely  concurred.  They  had  used 
every  argument  which  he  coiUd  urge,  and 
he  should  have  thought  it  an  unpardonable 
waste  of  the  time  of  the  House  had  he  risen, 
again  to  go  over  the  ground  they  had  pre- 
ceded him  in,  and  most  probably  to  weaken 
the  impression  which  they  had  made. 

Viscount  POLLINGT ON  thought,  that 
as  even  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Devon- 
port  admitted  that  the  matter  involved 
considerable  doubt,  the  benefit  of  that 
doubt  ought  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien.  He  could  not  approve  of  an  hon. 
Member  being  imprisoned  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  M.  J.  O'CONNELL  observed,  that 
the  matter  should  be  viewed  as  a  technical 
question,  and  looking  at  it  in  that  light,  he 
was  far  from  satisfied,  that  their  proceed- 
ings were  right,  or  that  the  Committee  of 
which  he  was  a  Member  was  legally  and 
constitutionally  constituted.  He  did  not 
see  how  the  objections  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Kendal  had  been  answered  as  to  the 
form  of  the  Order.  He  would  go  further 
and  say,  that  in  his  mind  that  Order,  as  at 
present  worded,  was  perfectly  illusory.  At 
all  events,  let  the  most  liberal  construction 
be  placed  upon  it. 

Sir  R.  peel  :  I  think  that  the  noble 
Lord  (Viscount  PoUington)  has  mistaken 
the  purport  of  the  observations  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Devonport. 
I  do  not  think  that  that  right  hon.  Baronet 
stated  that  the  point  involved  considerable 
doubt.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  what 
he  said  was,  that  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
case,  there  existed  no  doubt,  although  he 
admitted  that  better  terms  than  the  words 
"  be  appointed*'  might  have  been  advanta- 
geously used  in  the  Standing  Orders.  Now, 
the  real  difficulty  is  as  to  these  words,  "  be 
2K 
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appointed."  In  ordinary  Parliamentary 
parlance,  the  words  ''be  appointed'*  mean 
of  course  the  commission  of  an  act  by 
which  we  "appoint"  a  Committee.  But 
here  their  meaning — their  virtual,  signifi- 
cation is,  that  a  Committee  be  constituted, 
that  it  exist.  The  House  of  Commons, 
for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  regularity  in  its 
proceedings,  voluntarily  consents  to  an  ab- 
dication of  part  of  its  power,  and  places 
matters  dependant  upon  the  Standing  Or- 
ders out  of  its  discretion.  For  instance, 
a  Standing  Order  requires  that  no  petition 
for  a  grant  of  public  money  shall  be  enter- 
tained unless  there  shall  have  been  pre- 
viously obtained  the  consent  of  the  Crown. 
That  is  an  instance  in  which  the  House  of 
Commons,  depriving  itself  of  power,  refers 
it  to  the  code  of  Standing  Orders,  and  de- 
fers to  their  authority  so  long  as  they  exist. 
Now,  let  us  take  a  case  which  appears  to 
bear  a  close  analogy  to  the  present  one.  It 
is  that  of  an  ancient  Standing  Order,  pro- 
viding that  **  every  Private  Bill,  not  a  Di- 
vorce Bill,  after  having  been  read  a  second 
time  and  committed,  shall  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  of  Selection."  Now,  here 
is  a  distinct  act  to  be  done.  How  then  is 
it  to  be  done  ?  Here  is  an  active  part  to 
be  taken.  How  do  we  proceed  ?  By 
question  in  the  House  ?  I  apprehend  not. 
The  House  never  puts  the  question  that 
the  Bill  be  referred  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee. You,  Sir,  as  a  matter  of  course,  re- 
fer the  Bill  to  that  Committee,  without 
the  sense  of  the  House  having  been  taken 
on  the  subject.  Hon.  Gentlemen  may 
therefore  demand  by  whom  a  Bill  has  been 
thus  referred,  just  as  they  do  now  by  whom 
the  Committee  was  appointed.  Sir,  it  was 
appointed  by  the  authority  of  the  Standing 
Orders  Committee;  and  I  apprehend  that 
the  House  could  not  refuse  yielding  to  it 
without  violating  every  precedent  on  which 
it  has  hitherto  acted.  The  words  of  the 
Standing  Orders  mean  that  the  Committee 
"be"  constituted.  They  do  not  mean 
that  we  should  go  through  the  technical 
form  we  generally  proceed  with  in  ap- 
pointing a  Committee.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Finsbury  says,  *'  let  us  take  advantage 
of  the  mistake  or  misapprehension  to  re- 
lease Mr.  O'Brien."  Now,  if  you  think 
the  punishment  he  has  undergone  sufficient, 
then  release  him,  stating  at  the  same  time 
that  you  think  the  authority  of  the  House 
has  been  sufiiciently  vindicated,  and  that 
the  time  is  come  when  it  can  afford  to  dis- 
continue the  punishment  it  has  seen  fit  to 
inflict.     But  to  shrink  from  doing  your 


duty — to  be  afraid  of  performing  it — to 
say,  "Here  is  a  doubt,"  and  under  its 
cover  to  sneak  out  of  a  difficulty  and  shake 
hands  with  Mr.  O'Brien — why,  Sir,  I  think 
were  that  course  to  be  taken,  that  he  would 
not  accept  the  favour;  that  he  would  say, 
"  You  do  not  believe  that  there  has  been  a 
mistake,  but  you  imagine  one  in  order  to 
find  an  excuse  for  releasing  me."  That, 
Sir,  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  the  very  worst 
course  which  the  House  could  adopt. 

Mb.  O'CONNELL:  I  shall  give  the 
House  an  opportunity  of  acting  on  the  pre- 
vious suggestion  of  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  thought,  that  the 
argument  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  would 
go  to  establish  the  Standing  Orders  Com- 
mittee as  a  more  powerful  tribunal  than 
had  ever  before  been  imagined.  He  thought 
that  this  debate  would  excite  an  unfortu- 
nate impression  in  Ireland.  He  was  not 
going  to  use  words  of  idle  bluster,  but  he 
submitted  that  it  might  be  well  to  consider 
feelings  —  he  did  not  say  rightly  —  but 
which  were  certainly  exceedingly  excited 
and  exasperated.  The  matter  was  one  of 
grave  doubt,  and  the  hon.  Member  con- 
cerned ought  to  be  allowed  the  benefit 
of  it. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  stated  that  he  quite 
agreed  with  the  views  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  and  with  those  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Derby.  The  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  spoken  last  talked  of  a  doubt  being  en- 
tertained on  the  subject;  but  the  fact  was, 
that  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  every 
hon.  Member  who  had 'spoken  had  agreed 
upon  the  point.  As  to  the  legal  Members, 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  stood  alone  in 
his  view  of  the  subject.  No  doubt  the  con- 
struction of  the  Standing  Order  was  ca- 
pable of  improvement;  but  was  there  any 
hon.  Gentleman  who  would  maintain  that 
its  common  sense  interpretation,  as  de- 
monstrated by  the  practice  of  the  House, 
was  such  as  to  justify  the  sense  in  which  it 
was  attempted  to  be  construed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cork. 

Mr.  WATSON  observed,  that  it  might 
be  true  that  the  practice  had  gradually 
grown  up  without  observation;  but  in  pro- 
ceeding criminally  in  the  matter,  it  behoved 
them  to  look  carefully  into  the  wording  of 
the  Standing  Order;  and  for  his  own  part 
he  entertained  some  doubts  as  to  whether 
in  this  case  the  true  construction  had  boou 
put  upon  it.  He  found  that  it  laid  down  aa 
the  rule  that  a  Committee  "  be  appointed" 
each  Session — ^meaning,  as  he  took  it,  an 
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appointment  bj  Bome  person  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Session,  either  by  the  House, 
by  the  Speaker,  or  by  some  competent 
power.  This  was  the  light  in  which  he 
yiewed  the  question.  He  could  assure  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  that  he  was 
never  inclined  to  sneak  from  the  perform- 
ance of  a  duty,  but  he  repeated  that,  in 
proceeding  criminally,  they  could  not  pro- 
ceed too  carefully. 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  36;  Noes  180: 
Majority  UO. 
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List  of  the  Ates. 


Archbold,R. 
Attwood,  M. 
Barron,  Sir  H.  W. 
Bridgeman,  H. 
Browne,  R.  D. 
Carew,  hon.  R.  S. 
Collett,  J. 
Grawlbrd,  W.  S. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Eacott,  B. 
Esmonde,  Sir  T. 
Evans,  Sir  Do  Lacj 
Fielden,  J. 
Ferrand,  W.  B. 
Fleetwood,  Sir  P.  H. 
Hindley,  C. 
James,  Sir  W.  0. 
Johnson,  Gen. 
McCarthy,  A. 
M'DonneU,  J.  M. 


Milnes,  R.  M. 
Muntz,  G.  F. 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
O'Connell,  D. 
O'Connell,  J. 
O'Conor  Don 
Paget,  Col. 
PoUington,  Visot. 
Powell,  0. 
Sbeil,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Somers,  J.  P. 
Somerville,  Sir  W.  M. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Wakley,  T. 
Warburton,  H. 
Watson,  W. 

TBLLBRS. 

French,  F. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Aoken,  J. 
Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Adare,  Visct. 
Adderley,  C.  B. 
AgUonby,  H.  A. 
Ainsworth,  P. 
Alexander,  N. 
Anson,  hon.  Col. 
Arundel  and  Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Austen,  Col. 
Baillie,  Col. 
Baine,  W. 
Bankes,  G. 
Baring,  H.  B. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  F.  T. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Bonbow,  J. 
Berkeley,  hon.  C. 
Bernal,  R. 
Bernard,  Visct. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Borthwick,  P. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Broadwood,  H. 
Bruce,  Lord  £. 
Bullor,  0. 
Burroughes,  II  N. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Cardwoll,  £. 
Carew,  W.  II.  P. 


Chichester,  Lord  J.  L. 
CUyton,  R.  R. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Cockbum,  rt.  hn.  Sir  G. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Collett,  W.  R. 
ConoUy,  Col. 
Corry,  rt,  hon.  H. 
Courtenay,  Lord 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Cripps,  W. 
Daljneny,  Lord 
Dalrymple,  Capt. 
Davies,  D.  A,  S. 
Deedes,  W. 
Denison,  E.  B. 
Dickinson,  F.  H. 
Divett,  E. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Drummond,  U.  II. 
Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.  B. 
Duncan,  G. 
Dunoombe,  T, 
Dundas,  F. 
Dundas,  D. 
Dundas,  hon.  J.  C. 
East,  J.  B. 
Easthope,  Sir  J. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Entwisle,  W. 
Evans,  W. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Fitiroy,  Lord  C. 
Forman,  T.  S. 


Forster,  M. 
Frewen,  C.  H, 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
GaskeU,  J.  M. 
Gill,  T. 

Glynne.SirS.  R. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Granger,  T.  C. 
Greene,  T. 
Gregory,  W.  H. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grimsditch,  T. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Hallyburton,LordJ.F.G. 
Hamilton,  W. 
Hamilton,  Lord  0. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Harcourt,  G.  G. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hay,  Sir  A.  L. 
Hayes,  Sir  £. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Holmes,  hon.  W.  A'C. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Horsman,  E. 
Howard,  hon.  0.  W.  G. 
Howard,  hon.  £.  G.  G. 
Hume,  J. 
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FACTORIES  BILL. 

The  Adjourned  Dehate  on  the  Second 
Reading  of  the  Factories  Bill  being  re- 
sumed, 

Mb.  bankes  said,  that  m  givbg  his 
support  to  the  principle  of  this  BiU,  which 
was  now  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  and  in  opposition  to  the  Amend- 
ment, he  thought  it  was  incumbent  upon 
him  to  prove,  that  while  it  proposed  to  con- 
fer benefit  on  the  operative  classes,  it  would 
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not  produce  on  those  classes  any  injury  to 
counterbalance  that  benefit.  Ho  also 
thought  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  prove, 
as  he  thought  he  should,  that  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  would  not  occasion  any  injury  to 
the  employers  of  those  operatives.  He  ad- 
mitted it  was  but  just  that  he  should  prove 
these  points  before  he  proceeded  to  enlist 
the  feelings  of  the  House  on  the  side  he 
advocated,  and  to  show  them  that  they 
might  indulge  their  sympathies  with  safety, 
for  he  was  convinced  that  the  commimity 
would  receive  a  benefit,  and  the  operatives 
and  employers  would  receive  no  harm. 
With  regard  to  the  first  point,  he  would 
not  only  prove  that  no  injury  would  arise, 
but  he  would  prove  this,  that  it  would  be 
unwise  and  unsafe  to  reject  this  measure. 
When  he  used  these  terms,  he  was  far 
from  referring  to  physical  force.  The 
danger  to  which  he  referred  was  the  dan- 
ger of  destroying  the  physical  energies  and 
moral  character  of  those  respecting  whom 
they  were  about  to  legislate.  It  was  un- 
derstood that  with  reference  to  the  opera- 
tives now  employed  in  these  manufactories, 
from  the  improvement  in  machinery,  and 
from  other  causes,  the  proportion  of  those 
who  were  young  had  from  time  to  time 
greatly  increased  in  comparison  with  the 
increase  of  adult  labourers.  But  he  would 
not  say,  that  because  they  were  the  majo- 
rity in  point  of  numbers,  for  that  reason 
alone  the  House  was  to  pass  an  Act  of 
legislation  which  would  have  reference  to 
those  labourers,  because  he  admitted  that 
those  young  persons  were  growing  up,  and 
would  become  adult  labourers  in  their  turn; 
and  if  he  did  admit  that  the  adult  labourer 
would  be  injured  by  the  protection  to  the 
younger,  he  thought  that  point  should  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Of  the  propor- 
tion of  young  persons  compared  with  the 
adult,  he  maintained  that  it  was  still  in- 
creasing, and  when  they  grew  up  there 
would  not  be  sufficient  room  to  absorb  that 
number,  and  consequently  of  those  who  had 
been  young  operatives  in  factories,  when 
they  came  to  an  older  age,  numbers  of 
them  who  wished  to  seek  an  honest  liveli- 
hood must  find  some  other  employment. 
Lot  the  House  then  have  this  in  view,  that 
when  that  time  arrived,  and  being  no  longer 
fit  for  that  employment,  let  them  secure 
that  the  surplus  of  that  population  should 
be  fit  for  some  other  employment  as  ho- 
nest and  industrious  members  of  the  com- 
munity. The  Legislature  had  provided  so 
far  as  related  to  the  education  of  the  young 
classes  of  operatives  under  thirteen  years 


of  age ;  but  he  asked  whether  that  Hoase 
was  of  opinion  that  education  should  cease 
at  that  age  ?  Was  not  that  the  age  when 
there  were  springing  up  the  seeds  of  an 
opposite  nature,  which  unhappily,  they 
were  taught  by  religious  knowledge,  were 
instilled  in  the  nature  of  all.  And  did  thej 
not  know  that  the  proper  cultivation  of  tho 
mind  consisted  as  much  in  that  which  was 
to  be  eradicated,  as  in  that  which  was 
to  be  taught.  In  his  opinion,  the  age  be- 
tween thirteen  and  eighteen  years  was  the 
most  important.  It  was,  therefore,  not 
only  safe  and  wholesome  to  pass  this  Bill, 
but  it  was  dangerous  to  withhold  it.  How 
could  it  be  supposed,  that  at  this  earij 
age  when  they  were  constantly  and  labori- 
ously at  work,  they  were  to  find  any  time 
for  receiving,  or  if  they  could  receive,  of 
listening  to  instruction.  He  did  venture 
to  urge  upon  the  House  that  upon  thia 
ground  they  ought  to  pass  the  measure; 
and  though  it  might  be  true  that  the  ope- 
ratives asked  but  for  a  little  time  for  the 
improvement  of  their  minds,  yet  let  the 
House  not  on  that  account  reject  the  mea- 
sure, but  trust  that  under  the  blessing  of 
Divine  Providence  something  beneficial 
might  be  effected  during  the  time  he  had 
mentioned.  With  regard  to  the  second 
point,  he  was  aware  that  he  laboured  under 
a  great  disadvantage,  as  representing  a 
part  of  England  where  they  had  no  manu- 
factories that  could  be  named  in  compari- 
son with  those  of  the  great  manufacturing 
districts.  He  would,  however,  avail  him- 
self of  such  evidence  as  he  had  been  able 
to  collect ;  but,  as  far  as  his  judgment 
went,  he  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  decision 
of  the  House  on  this  subject.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  then  referred  to  the  speech 
made  by  the  late  Sir  R.  Peel  in  1815. 
when  introducing  the  first  measure  upon 
this  subject.  That  hon.  Baronet  had  re- 
commended that  children  should  be  only 
employed  for  twelve  hours  a  day,  which, 
allowing  for  meals,  would  be  reducing  their 
working  time  to  ten  hours.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  read  a  letter  from  Lord  Ken- 
yon,  stating  that  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
when  ho  first  brought  in  his  Bill  for  the 
regulation  of  factory  labour,  intended  to 
restrict  the  period  of  work  to  ten  hours ; 
that  he  afterwards  extended  it  to  eleven ; 
that  in  that  shape  the  Bill  went  to  tho 
House  of  Lords,  where,  in  consequence  of 
the  opposition  given  to  the  Bill  by  Lord 
Laudei^ale  and  others.  Lord  Kenjon,  who 
had  charge  of  it,  was  induced  to  make  it 
twelve  hours ;  and  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
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remonstrated  with  him  for  the  alteration 
when  the  Bill  was  at  the  foot  of  the  Throne. 
But  it  might  he  said  that  that  excellent 
person,  the  late  Sir  Rohert  Peel,  did  not 
take  up  these  views  till  late  in  life,  when 
he  haa  withdrawn  from  manufactures — 
when  their  interests  had  hecome  indifferent 
to  him.  [Sir  R.  Peel:  The  late  Sir  R. 
Peel  held  the  same  views  in  1802,  hefore 
he  withdrew  from  manufactures.]  That 
made  his  testimony  still  more  important  as 
bearing  upon  this  question.  And  he  would 
now  coll  another  witness,  who  was  still  ac- 
tually engaged  in  the  factories  to  a  very 
great  extent,  who  had  himself  made  his 
fortune,  yet  still  the  interests  of  his  chil- 
dren and  his  relatives  were  all  involved  in 
the  same  pursuit — ^he  meant  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Oldham  (Mr.  J.  Fielden).  He,  in 
speaking  of  that  measure  said — 

"  If  in  voting  for  this  Bill,  I  vote  for  the  de- 
struction of  manufiictures,  then  I  shall  be  voting 
for  the  ruin  of  myself  and  family." 

That  Gentleman  employed  between  2,000 
and  3,000  persons  in  his  establishment;  he 
interested  himself  in  their  welfare,  and 
they  were  all  proud  of  his  kindness  and 
patronage.  The  hon.  Gentleman  farther 
stated,  that  from  1819  to  1846,  so  far 
from  manufactures  being  checked  by  the 
legislative  interferences  that  had  taken 
place  since  that  time,  the  amount  of  raw 
cotton  which  had  been  used  in  manufactures 
had  increased  five-fold;  and,  as  he  had  been 
told,  no  depression  of  wages  could  be  traced 
to  any  of  the  restrictions.  He  might  also 
refer  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Salford  as 
concurring  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Old- 
ham; and  still  further,  he  could  quote  the 
opinions  of  the  operatives  themselves,  a  de- 
putation of  whom  had  waited  upon  him, 
intelligently  answered  all  his  inquiries,  and 
anticipated  many  of  the  objections  which 
had  risen  in  his  mind.  They  modestly  pre- 
ferred their  request  that  he  would  support 
their  cause;  there  was  certainly  no  symp- 
tom of  intimidation  on  their  part.  It  had 
been  said — and  said  most  unfortunately,  he 
thought,  for  the  argument — that  there  had 
been  no  strikes  upon  this  question.  If 
there  had  been,  he,  for  one,  would  have 
doubted  the  justice  of  their  claims.  It  was 
because  there  were  no  strikes — ^because 
the  operatives  trusted  to  the  effect  of  a  just 
and  reasonable  cause — ^because  they  were 
content  to  incur  delay,  which  they  might 
have  avoided,  if  they  had  been  more  urgent 
— ^it  was  for  that  reason  that  he  was  so 
urgent  in  their  cause.  After  all  he  was 
satisfied  that  the  question  must  be  decided 


on  a  balance  of  evidence.  He  was  aware 
that  important  evidence  was  yet  to  be  given 
on  the  other  side — he  was  aware  that  the 
hon.  Members  for  Stockport  and  for  Dur- 
ham would  probably  take  the  opposite  side 
of  the  question;  and  he  knew  the  high  cha- 
racter and  standing  of  those  hon.  Members 
as  representatives  of  the  manufacturers. 
Then  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  had 
already  spoken  against  the  measure,  and 
he  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  underrate 
the  importance  of  his  evidence;  but  when 
the  hon.  Member  told  them  to  stop  where 
they  now  were,  he  remembered  that  the 
hon.  Member  would  have  stopped  them  be- 
fore from  coming  to  where  they  now  were, 
if  the  House  had  listened  to  him.  Then 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Taunton  argued 
that  because  they  could  not  interfere  with 
other  trades,  such  as  fustian-cutters  or  pin- 
makers,  therefore  they  ought  not  to  inter- 
fere with  cotton  factories.  Now,  in  the 
first  place,  it  was  no  reason,  because  they 
could  not  do  all  they  wished,  that  therefore 
they  should  not  do  what  they  could;  but 
besides  that,  he  remembered  that  when  the 
late  Sir  R.  Peel's  Bill  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  late  Lord  Eldon  ar- 
gued against  it  on  the  ground  that  they 
ought  not  to  interfere  with  the  cotton  fac- 
tories while  the  children  were  allowed  to 
engage  in  draining,  sweeping,  and  in  the 
labour  of  the  mines.  But  since  that  time 
the  employment  of  children  in  both  those 
ways  had  been  interfered  with;  and  ho 
trusted  that  in  the  progress  of  legislation, 
they  might  reach  the  fustian-cutters  and 
the  pin-makers  also.  He  might  mention 
that  he  had  questioned  the  deputation  of 
workmen  who  waited  upon  him  as  to  the 
probable  operation  of  this  measure  on  their 
wages;  and  they  answered  him  that  they 
did  not  believe  its  operation  would  be  to 
reduce  wages,  but  that  even  if  it  should, 
the  reduction  would  be  more  nominal  than 
real,  as  they  would  gain  more  by  their 
wives  and  children  attending  at  home  to 
attend  to  their  household  concerns,  than 
they  could  possibly  lose  by  any  reduction  of 
wages  that  they  might  suffer.  If,  then,  he 
had  succeeded  in  establishing  these  two 
points,  that  considerable  public  benefit 
would  arise  to  the  community  at  large 
from  this  measure,  and  next  that  there 
would  be  no  countervailing  disadvantage  to 
any  class,  he  thought  he  might  proceed  to 
the  third  point,  on  which  they  were  all 
agreed,  that  if  the  measure  were  practi- 
cable, it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  act 
upon  those  sympathies  which  were  common 
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to  them  all,  and  to  give  that  indulgence 
which  the  workman  sought.  The  opera- 
tives had  stated  to  him  that  no  one  would 
have  any  idea  of  the  comfort  and  happi- 
ness which  the  granting  of  this  measure 
would  impart  to  them,  not  only  in  the  hours 
they  gained,  hut  throughout  the  whole 
hours  of  work,  in  the  knowledge  that  when 
their  lahour  was  over,  they  could  retire  to 
their  homes  and  have  some  period  of  social 
intercourse  with  their  families  hetween  the 
hours  of  lahour  and  repose.  He  had  heard 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction  from  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Memher  for  Clitheroe, 
on  a  former  occasion,  of  the  great  de- 
mand for  Bihles  that  had  sprung  up  in 
those  manufacturing  districts;  and  what 
he  wished  was,  that  now  they  had  ohtained 
Bihles,  they  should  have  time  to  read  them. 
Hon.  Memhers  talked  of  giving  the  la- 
bourers cheap  and  abundant  bread.  He 
would  not  then  discuss  that  point;  but  he 
would  remind  them  of  an  anecdote  of  the 
late  Lord  Erskine  when  in  the  very  height 
of  his  prosperity,  and  when  the  hours  were 
too  short  for  him  to  consult  his  numerous 
briefs.  He  was  met  in  the  street  by  a 
gentleman  who  had  known  him  in  his 
times  of  greatest  depression — and  from  him 
he  (Mr.  Bankes)  had  the  anecdote — and  he 
congratulated  him  then  upon  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  his  condition. 
"  Yes,"  Lord  Erskine  replied,  **  there  is  a 
great  difference,  and  the  difference  is  this, 
that  then  I  had  not  bread  to  eat,  and  now 
(with  a  sigh)  I  have  got  bread,  but  I  can- 
not get  time  to  eat  it.*'  Admittbg  the 
operatives  were  in  receipt  of  food  and 
wages,  yet,  by  all  means,  if  possible,  allow 
them  time  to  learn.  If  it  was  true,  the 
working  classes  had  been  silent,  they  would 
still  be  80  even  were  the  present  measure 
rejected.  But  how  much  better  would  it 
be  if  this  silence  were  broken  on  the  part 
of  the  House,  by  telling  of  the  passing  of 
this  Bill.  Rejoicing  would  then  rise  from 
the  mouths  of  thousands. 

Mr.  ward  said,  he  had  listened  with 
great  attention  to  the  very  temperate 
speech  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Dorset- 
shire, in  the  hope  of  finding  in  it  reasons 
for  reconsidering  those  opinions  upon  the 
question  then  before  the  House,  which 
placed  him  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  the 
working  classes  of  the  town  which  he  had 
the  honour  of  representing.  Ho  gave  his 
opponents  the  full  benefit  of  that  admis- 
sion. To  the  best  of  his  abilities  and  un- 
derstanding, he  represented  in  that  House 
the  true  interests  of  the  working  anen  of 


Sheffield  ;  but  it  would  be  doing  them  an 
injustice  to  say,  that  upon  this  particular 
question,  he  represented  their  feelings  or 
wishes.  He  regretted  this.  But  he  was 
not  a  mere  delegate.  He  felt  that  he  was 
bound  to  exercise  his  own  judgment  upon 
every  question  that  came  before  him.  He 
was  not  yet  a  convert  to  the  new  Conser- 
vative doctrine  launched  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Newark,  that  a  question 
was  to  be  regarded  as  "  settled"  in  Par- 
liament, because  it  was  "  settled"  out  of 
doors  by  the  parties  who  thought  their  in- 
terests were  affected  by  it.  In  that  doc- 
trine, the  noble  Member  for  Flnsbnry  (Mr. 
Wakley)  seemed  to  acquiesce,  for  he  told 
the  House,  on  Wednesday,  that  he  sup- 
ported a  Bill,  every  part  of  which  he  dis- 
approved of,  because  he  was  requested  to 
do  so  by  the  working  classes. 

Mb.  wakley  :  I  beg  your  pardon,  I 
made  no  assertion  of  the  kind,  and  receiv^ 
no  application  from  my  constituents. 

Mr.  ward  had  no  wish  to  misrepre- 
sent the  hon.  Member ;  but  he  understood 
him  to  say  "  that  he  disapproved  of  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  of  his  hon.  Colleague, 
because  it  interfered  with  adult  labour,  and 
thought  that  the  clauses  seemed  to  have 
been  framed  for  the  special  purpose  of  de- 
feating their  own  object ;  but  that  he 
should  support  it,  because  the  working 
classes  required  it,  and  they  were  the  best 
judges  of  their  own  interests."  To  this 
doctrine  he  could  not  assent.  He  held 
that  they  had  higher  interests  to  look  to, 
and  higher  duties  to  perform,  and  he  did 
perform  them  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  He 
did  not  know  what  was  meant  by  a  settle- 
ment out  of  doors.  What  was  the  test  of 
settlement?  The  noble  Lord  (Lord  John 
Manners)  had  had  the  goodness  to  furnish 
them  with  one  test,  nine  days  ago,  for  he 
said  that  every  question  must  he  considered 
as  **  settled,'  upon  which  he  (Lord  John 
Manners)  happened  to  agree  with  Lord 
Grey,  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  Mr.  Feargus 
0 'Conor.  He  had  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  Members  of  this  quadruple  alliance; 
but  they  must  learn  to  agree  amongst 
themselves  before  they  could  expect  to  im- 
pose their  opinions  upon  other  people,  lie 
feared  the  noble  Lord  had  made  the  com- 
mon mistake  described  in  an  old  quotation, 
and  that  he  could  sometimes 

"  Compound  for  ains  he  was  inclined  to, 
By  damning  those  he  had  no  mind  to.'* 

With  all  the  noble  Lord's  regard  for  his 
allies,  he  could  recoDect  two  or  throe  iimcii 
quotbg  Mr.  Carlyle  in  the  House,  when 
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he  did  not  find  the  noble  Lord  at  all  agree- 
ing in  that  writer's  opinions  on  the  Com 
Laws.  Yet  if  there  was  one  question  on 
which  Mr.  Carlyle  had  written  with  more 
force  and  power  than  another,  it  was  the 
question  or  the  Com  Laws,  on  which  he 
entirely  differed  from  the  noble  Lord.  In 
the  very  work  from  which  the  noble  Lord 
quoted,  Mr.  Carlyle  said,  **  If  I  were  the 
Conservative  party  of  England,  and  that 
is  a  bold  figure  of  speech,  I  would  not  for 
100,000Z.  an  hour  allow  those  Corn  Laws 
to  continue  ;  Potosi  and  Golconda  put  to- 
gether should  not  bribe  me  to  it."  And 
then  in  his  poetical  prose,  he  spoke  of  them 
as  *'  the  dead  bough,  which  must  be  cut 
away  for  the  sake  of  the  tree  itself ;  many 
a  weary  winter  has  it  swung  and  creaked 
there,  and  gnawed  and  fretted  with  its 
dead  wood  the  living  fibre  of  the  good  tree. 
Let  the  Conservatism  that  would  preserve 
cut  it  away."  The  noble  Lord  was  tread- 
ing on  dangerous  ground  when  he  quoted 
Carlyle  ;  if  he  did  so,  he  should  be  pre- 
pared to  follow  his  advice  on  other  points, 
as  well  as  upon  that  of  Government  inter- 
ference. But  to  come  to  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dorsetshire  (Mr.  Bankes); 
he  assured  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  his 
mind  on  this  question  was  not  only  open 
to  conviction,  but  most  anxious  to  be 
convinced.  But  what  grounds  had  the 
hon.  Member  adduced  to  warrant  him  or 
any  man  in  changing  his  opinion  ?  The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  quoted  two  witnesses, 
the  first  a  most  respectable  one — the  late 
Sir  R.  Peel.  But  everything  suggested 
by  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  more,  had  been  done 
already.  He  said,  in  1815,  *•  what  he  was 
disposed  to  recommend  was,  a  regulation 
that  no  children  be  so  employed  under  the 
age  of  10  years,  either  as  apprentices  or 
otherwise;  and  the  duration  of  their  labour 
should  be  limited  to  twelve  and  a  half  hours 
per  diem,  including  the  time  for  education 
and  meals,  which  would  leave  ten  hours  for 
laborious  employment."  Now,  they  had 
extended  the  limit  of  age  to  13  years,  and 
limited  the  hours  of  labour  for  children 
below  13  to  6  and  a  half  hours  a  day. 
The  provisions  for  the  education  of  the 
cliildren  were  better  now  than  Sir  R.  Peel 
ever  suggested.  He  must  also  remind  the 
House  of  the  different  circumstances  of  the 
country  when  Sir  R.  Peel  spoke  on  the 
subject.  Then,  England  was  in  possession 
of  the  markets  of  the  world  ;  every  branch 
of  labour  had  infinitely  higher  wages  than 
at  the  present  time,  and  there  was  room  to 
deal  with  the  subject  in  a  liberal  and  kindly 


spirit.  Yet  all  that  was  then  suggested  by 
a  liberal  and  kindly  man  they  had  already 
gone  beyond.  The  hon.  Gentleman's  se- 
cond witness  was  the  hon.  Member  for  Old- 
ham. He  was  willing  to  deal  with  that 
hon.  Member's  facts,  but  he  could  not  ad- 
mit him  as  a  witness  in  his  own  case.  No 
one  was  more  ready  to  do  the  fullest  jus- 
tice to  the  operatives  than  himself;  he 
represented  a  town,  a  great  part  of  the 
population  of  which  gained  their  liveUhood 
by  the  daily  exercise  of  their  skill  and  la- 
bour. He  admired  their  intelligence.  He  had 
gained  much  by  communication  with  them; 
he  had  learned  more  from  them  than  from 
all  the  discussions  in  that  House  ;  and  he 
did  not  wonder  at  the  impression  made 
by  their  delegates  upon  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dorsetshire.  The  hon.  Member  had, 
doubtless,  been  brought  into  contact  with 
men  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  and  sound- 
ness of  their  own  views  ;  but  if  this  Bill 
were  passed  on  the  faith  of  their  repre- 
sentations, and  it  should  prove  detrimental 
to  their  interests,  the  working  men  would 
themselves  turn  round,  and  accuse  them  of 
shortsightedness  and  weakness  in  consent- 
ing to  it.  The  hon.  Member  laid  down  it 
as  a  principle,  that  if  they  could  not  legis- 
late for  all,  they  should  legislate  for  all 
they  could.  But  the  question  was,  could 
they  do  it  in  the  present  instance  ?  The 
hon.  Member  had  put  the  question  fairly 
and  practically.  He  said,  "if"  it  could 
be  done  without  reducing  wages,  and  with- 
out detriment  to  employers,  and  to  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  country,  by  all 
means  do  it.  But  the  hon.  Member  must 
remember  "there  is  much  virtue  in  your 
•if;*  your  *if*  is  a  great  peacemaker." 
If  it  was  possible  to  leave  out  of  considera- 
tion one  tithe  of  what  was  assumed  as  cer- 
tain, there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  measure.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  that  ten  hours' labour,  with  equal 
wages,  would  be  better  than  twelve,  and 
that  eight  hours  at  the  same  wages  would 
be  better  than  ten.  If  all  that  was  stated  in 
the  pamphlet  published  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Oldham  ten  years  ago — a  pamphlet  ho 
had  read  more  than  once  without  compre- 
hending it — ^he  could  understand  it  no 
more  than  Sanscrit — ^if  all  that  could  be 
proved  and  demonstrated,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  doubt  about  the  matter.  But  ho 
denied  the  postulate.  He  denied  the  "if." 
And  when  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Bankes) 
talked  of  the  danger  of  a  whole  generation 
growing  up  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
without  education,  at  what  age,  he  would 
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ask,  did  tlie  education  of  children  begin  in 
the  agricultural  districts  ?  What  classes 
were  in  a  more  degraded  condition  than 
the  Dorsetshire  labourers  ?  If  wages 
were  a  mere  matter  of  moral  feeling,  and 
not  regulated  by  the  natural  laws  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  how  came  it  that  they,  of 
all  labourers  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  were 
the  worst  off?  [Mr.  Bankes  :  Oh,  oh  !] 
It  appeared  to  him  an  extremely  fair  ques- 
tion. He  was  confirmed  in  his  statement 
by  the  report  of  Mr.  Austin  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  agricultural  labourers  in  Dor- 
setshire and  in  Wilts.  There  were  pas- 
sages in  it  which  would  strike  the  hon. 
Gentleman  with  horror  if  he  had  found 
them  applied  to  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts ;  but  he  would  not  quote,  as  every- 
body must  have  read  them.  It  was  a 
vexata  questio;  but  there  was  plenty  of 
room  for  improvement  without  going  to 
Lancashire.  They  were  now  dealing  with 
a  class  infinitely  superior  to  the  Dorset- 
shire labourers  in  remuneration  and  com- 
forts; and  the  great  inducement  to  the  fre- 
quent experiments  which  they  were  making 
upon  them  was  that  they  were  congregate 
in  masses.  If  moral  considerations  alone 
influenced  them,  there  were  other  branches 
of  labour  to  which  they  might  turn  their 
eyes,  and  which  were  far  more  in  need  of 
their  interference  than  that  particular 
branch  more  immediately  under  considera- 
tion. But  there  were  no  obstacles — no 
invasion  of  domestic  rights  in  this  case; 
and  there  was  a  cheap  and  easy  popularity 
to  be  earned  by  making  a  philanthropic 
speech  without  looking  to  consequences. 
This  was  one  cause  of  what  he  must  call 
their  "  amateur  legislation.''  He  did  not 
quarrel  with  much  that  had  been  done  al- 
ready. There  were  abuses  in  the  infancy 
of  every  great  and  complicated  system; 
and  the  employment,  as  the  majority  of 
the  labourers,  of  children  of  a  tender  age, 
made  the  factory  system  peculiarly  liable 
to  them.  The  State  was  called  upon  to 
protect  those  who  could  not  protect  them- 
selves ;  and  the  provision  which  was  made 
for  education  in  regard  to  young  persons 
engaged  in  factories  was  a  most  judicious 
interference,  and  would  undoubtedly  bo 
productive  of  great  good.  But  then  the 
question  was,  were  they  to  go  beyond  that, 
and,  as  they  now  sought  to  do,  come  in 
contact  with  adult  labour  ?  He  was 
thoroughly  convinced,  that  the  effect  of 
any  interference  with  adult  labour  would 
be  mischievous ;  ho  cared  little  whether 
the  adult  were  male  or  female.     Unless 


they  could  show  that  the  woman  was  ex- 
empt from  the  ordinary  law,  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  labouring  to  live,  they  could  ad- 
duce no  right  whatever  to  shut  up  the 
existing  channels  of  employment.  Would 
to  God  it  were  otherwise !  He  regretted 
the  necessity.  There  was  nothing  in  thia 
world  BO  helpless  as  a  young  woman  de- 
pendent upon  her  own  unceasing  exertions, 
and  in  these  exertions,  unprotected,  for  a 
livelihood  ;  or  a  widow,  left  with  a  family 
of  young  children  ;  and  he  objected  to  iho 
present  Bill,  because  its  inevitable  ten- 
dency must  be  to  close  up  and  deprive 
them  of  the  employment  now  open  to  them. 
The  object  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Old- 
ham, as  he  himself  stated,  was  to  reach 
male  adult  labour  through  female  and  in- 
fant labour  ;  but  he  (Mr.  Ward)  doubted 
if,  by  this  Bill,  he  would  attain  that  object. 
He  very  much  apprehended  that  the  men 
not  included  specifically  in  the  Bill  would 
work  twelve  hours  with  double  relays  of 
assistants ;  and  that,  consequently,  the 
hours  of  labour  for  young  persons  and  for 
women  would  be  reduced  to  six  instead  of 
ten  hours.  And  what  would  follow?  Why, 
females  would  be  driven  out  of  factory  la- 
bour altogether,  and  into  what  he  might 
call  the  common  sewer  of  female  industry 
— into  slop  labour — ^to  needlework— chang- 
ing the  easy  task  of  watching  self-acting 
machinery  twelve  hours  per  day,  for  the 
hopeless  drudgery  of  sixteen  or  eighteen 
hours'  toil,  which  was  the  fate  of  milliners 
in  the  metropolis  and  other  great  towns. 
The  alternative  was  a  melancholy  one;  bat 
unless  they  could  remove  the  distress  from 
which  the  necessity  for  this  excess  of  la- 
bour arose,  they  had  no  business  to  touch 
that  branch  of  labour  which,  in  every  conn- 
try  but  in  England,  was  considered  the 
most  desirable  employment  for  women. 
Look  at  the  United  States.  The  factory 
girls  of  Lowell  knew  nothing  of  a  Ten 
Hours'  Bill ;  yet  factory  lal^ur  was  the 
favourite  resource  of  the  daughters  of  the 
middle  classes.  And  on  what  grounds 
were  they  to  interfere  here  ?  He  supposed 
he  should  be  told  on  the  patriarchal  prin- 
ciple. Would  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Newark  (Lord  John  Manners)  have  the 
goodness  to  define  that  much  talked  of, 
and  little  understood,  principle  of  legisla* 
tion — the  patriarchal  principle  ?  He  (Mr. 
Ward)  had  gone  a  good  way  back  in  Eng- 
lish history,  but  he  found  no  record  of  the 
golden  age.  He  had  looked  to  the  Sta- 
tute of  Labour,  in  1349,  and  to  other 
similar  statutes  a  hundred   years  later. 
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wbick  empowered  magistrates  to  fix  wages 
at  Michaelmas  and  Easter — regulated  the 
diet  and  the  dress  of  working  men  — 
and  directed  clothiers  to  make  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  coarse  cloth,  for  their  wear, 
and  shopkeepers  to  keep  a  supply  of  it 
on  sale,  in  every  village.  But  these  were 
hardly  the  times  that  the  noble  Lord  would 
recommend  as  a  model;  for  in  everyone  of 
these  statutes,  so  inadequate  were  the. 
wages  allowed,  that  work  was  enforced  by 
fines,  imprisonments,  and  whippings.  Yet 
there  was  sense  in  these  laws  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets  and  Tudors,  when  compared  to 
the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Oldham. 
If  they  fixed  the  hours  of  work,  they  fixed 
also  the  maintenance  of  the  labourer;  while 
the  hon.  Member  for  Oldham  proposed  to 
limit  the  hours  of  labour,  but  made  no  pro- 
vision for  its  remuneration.  He  did  not 
see  his  noble  Friend  the  Member  for  the 
city  of  London  in  the  House;  but  would 
his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Macaulay),  who 
differed  from  him  on  this  subject,  and 
under  whose  withering  eloquence  he  would, 
there  was  little  doubt,  bo  very  speedily  ex- 
tinguished, explain  how  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  who  had  the  other  day 
admitted,  that  if  they  interfered  with  adult 
labour,  they  must  also  interfere  with  its  re- 
muneration, could  vote  for  the  second  read- 
ing of  this  Bill  ?  If  they  limited  the  hours 
of  labour,  he  said  they  must  make  some  pro- 
vision for  its  remuneration.  If  they  fixed 
a  maximum  of  work,  they  must  determine 
upon  the  minimum  of  wages.  His  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Devonport, 
(Sir  G.  Grey),  admitted  in  the  same  de- 
bate, that  they  had  done  this  already.  He 
said,  "  Parliament  had  assumed  the  awful 
responsibility  of  fixing  the  maximum  of 
factory  labour."  Why  did  he  not  follow 
this  up  by  saying,  that,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  a  minimum  of  wages  must 
follow  ?  Because  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man knew,  very  well  that  there  was  but 
one  precedent  for  what  he  proposed,  and 
did  not  like  to  allude  to  it — a  precedent 
of  a  very  awkward  period  in  1793.  The 
only  minimum  and  maximum  ever  tried  in 
the  world,  was  by  Robespierre  and  the 
V  French  Convention,  which  had  means  of 

\  enforcing  it  not  possessed  by  the  British 
'  Parliament.  What  was  the  result  of  that 
•  experiment  ?  He  was  looking  the  other 
day  at  a  book  written  by  a  gentleman  to 
whose  opinions  the  noble  Lord  (the  Mem- 
ber for  Newark)  used  to  attach  consider- 
able importance;  he  meant  the  *'  Historic 
Fancies"  of  the  hon.  Under-Secretary  for 


Foreign  Affairs.  He  there  found  the  fol- 
lowing pictiure  of  the  effects  of  this  very 
regulation : — 

"  He  (Robespierre)  destroyed  all  competition, 
by  fixing  a  maximum  of  price  ;  and,  by  a  series  of 
harassing  interferences  and  restrictions,  which  it 
has  never  been  pretended  that  he  believed  other- 
wise than  necessary  for  the  public  good,  he  re- 
duced the  industrious  classes  to  a  state  of  poverty, 
helplessness,  and  starvation.  His  measures  wci*e 
popular,  because  they  had  the  show  of  an  imme- 
diate benefit,  and  of  a  kindly  care  for  the  poor. 
He  prevented  *  overwork/  The  Government  was 
omnipresent — ^noting  a  citizen's  means — ^giving  or 
taking  away — ^providing  for  his  necessities,  in- 
struction, maintenance,  amusement  —  wrapping 
the  full  grown  man  in  the  swaddling-clothes  of  the 
infant — ^making  a  sort  of  'happy  fiimily'  of 
30,000,000  of  people." 

Yet  the  result  was  poverty,  helplessness, 
and  starvation.  The  object  of  the  present 
Bill  was  much  the  same.  Its  effects,  at 
all  events,  would  be  similar.  It  was  a  step 
towards  "  the  patriarchal  principle;"  but 
the  House,  before  it  assented  to  it,  was 
bound  to  see  what  were  the  grounds  alleged 
for  it  by  its  friends,  and  how  far  they 
agreed  in  their  views  as  to  its  operation. 
Gentlemen,  who  recommended  so  vast  a 
change,  ought  to  be  unanimous  as  to  the 
effects  of  their  advice,  if  taken;  but  he 
found  no  two  of  them  agree  in  opinion.  He 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  analyse  their 
speeches,  and  he  would  give  the  result  in 
the  shortest  compass.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Oldham  said,  **  that  he  was  for  a  Ten 
Hours*  Bill,  and  no  compromise. " 

Mr.  FIELDEN  :  I  said  nothing  about 
a  compromise. 

Mr.  ward  :  No;  the  hon.  Member 
will  probably  take  eleven  hours,  if  he  can- 
not get  ten;  but  he  says  he  prefers  ten, 
and  is  no  doubt  sincere  in  his  recommenda- 
tion, lie  then  told  us  what  he  expected 
to  be  the  result  of  the  change.  He  said, 
**  there  would  be  no  diminution  of  profits 
— no  diminution  of  wages — no  diminution 
of  production.  That  was  the  result  of  his 
experience." 

Mr.  FIELDEN :  Yes. 

Mr.  ward  :  But  in  the  next  breath 
he  added,  that  there  would  be  a  rise  in 
prices,  though  not  a  considerable  one. 
**  The  additional  cost  to  the  consumer,  he 
said,  would  not  be  great :  Id.  upon  a  poor 
man*s  shirt,  or  ^d.  upon  a  woman's  gown." 
He  would  come  back  to  the  question  of 
cheapness  presently,  as  connected  with  ex- 
tended sale;  but  would  the  hon.  Member 
first  tell  him  why  there  was  to  be  a  rise  of 
price  at  all,  when  all  the  elements  of  which 
price  is  composed  continued  unaltered  ? 
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Wages  were  to  be  the  same — ^profits  the 
same — ^production  the  same  —  yet  prices 
were  to  rise !  Why  ?  The  hon.  Member 
ought,  at  least,  to  be  in  harmony  with 
himself,  since  he  could  not  agree  with 
his  other  supporters,  whose  speeches, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  his  own,  made 
up  a  tissue  of  the  most  extraordinary  con- 
tradicions.  For  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bolton  (Mr.  Ainsworth),  who  seconded  the 
Motion,  said  **  he  was  for  an  Eleven  Hours' 
Bill,  not  a  Ten  Hours',"  and  that  the  ope- 
ratives were  prepared  to  accept  it.  He 
admitted  the  certainty  of  a  loss,  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  Oldham-  denied  ;  but  he 
added  that  "  if  the  hours  of  labour  were 
reduced,  the  working  clssses  would  consent 
to  reduce  the  price  of  labour  also."  His 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Hertford 
(Mr.  Cooper)  maintained,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  there  would  be  a  reduction  in 
the  daily,  but  not  in  the  aggregate  pro- 
duce. He  thought  with  Mr.  Fielden,  that 
wages  would  not  fall,  but  said  **  that  the 
operatives  were  willing  to  chance  it." 
Now  he  (Mr.  Ward)  recollected  perfectly 
that,  in  their  previous  discussions  upon 
this  subject,  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Finsbury  (Mr.  Buncombe),  who  was  a 
pretty  good  criterion  of  the  feelings  of  the 
working  classes,  had  invariably  maintained 
that  "  they  were  not  willing  to  chance  it, 
and  that  not  a  man  amongst  them  would 
take  the  present  Bill,  unless  he  thought 
that  he  was  to  receive  the  same  wages 
for  ten  hours,  that  he  did  now  for  twelve 
hours*  labour  ;"  and  this  completely  tallied 
with  his  (Mr.  Ward's)  own  experience. 
Next  came  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Devonport  (Sir  G.  Grey);  and 
never  had  he  seen  a  man  of  mind  so  sin- 
gularly acute,  so  lamentably  perplexed, 
and  bewildered.  No  two  sentences  of  his 
speech  agreed  with  each  other.  From 
first  to  last,  he  halted  between  two  opin- 
ions, 

"  Letting  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would ;" 
and  weighing  the  moral  considerations 
against  the  commercial  considerations, 
until  a  feather  would  turn  the  scale  be- 
tween them.  He  was  for  the  principle  of 
the  Bill,  but  not  for  the  details.  Why,  in 
this  case,  the  details  were  the  principle. 
It  was  impossible  to  separate  them,  and 
both  were  equally  objectionable.  But  on 
one  point,  his  right  hon.  Friend  was  quite 
decided.  Ho  said,  "  that  he  would  not 
be  a  party  to  any  delusion.  That  the 
natural  tendency  of  this  Bill  was  to  reduce 
wages,  and  that  he    believed  that  this 


would  be  its  inevitable  operation."  What, 
then,  would  be  the  extent  of  the  reduction  ? 
The  hon.  Member  for  Newcastle-under- 
Lyne  (Mr.  Colquhoun),  had  favoured  them 
with  a  very  nice  calculation.  He  said 
that  wages  would  be  reduced  by  it  from 
an  average  of  3K.  to  28/.  16s.  But  the 
extract  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Horner,  a 
high  authority  upon  this  matter,  quoted 
by  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Taunton  (Mr.  Labouchere),  in  that  admi- 
rable speech  which,  in  conjunction  with 
the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  op- 
posite, the  Secretary  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, had  completely  exhausted  the 
commercial  part  of  the  question — gave  a 
very  different  view  of  the  reduction.  Mr. 
Homer  said,  that  if  the  hours  of  labour 
were  reduced  to  eleven,  the  difference  in 
production  would  be  13  per  cent — ^if  to 
ten,  25  per  cent ;  and  he  gave  it  as  his 
deliberate  opinion,  "  that  the  whole  of  the 
loss  must  fall  ultimately  upon  the  opera- 
tives." This  was  the  primd  facie  case 
for  the  Bill  on  the  part  of  its  principal 
Parliamentary  supporters.  But  what  said 
the  operatives  themselves  ?  The  last  pe- 
tition presented  by  the  hon.  Member  from 
Oldham  from  his  own  constituents,  was 
not  for  an  Eleven  Hours'  Bill,  but  for  a 
Bill  restricting  the  labour  in  factories  "  to 
ten  hours  a  day,  for  five  days  in  the  week, 
and  to  eight  hours  on  Saturday,  by  limit- 
ing the  moving  power."  This  was  the 
general  feeling  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Bill  out  of  doors.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  looked  to  the  opinions  of  the  manufac- 
turers, he  found  them  perfectly  unanimous 
as  to  its  probable  effects.  The  petition 
from  Leeds  said,  "  that  there  was  no  in- 
stance in  which  the  working  classes  had 
been  for  a  reduction  of  hours,  if  accompa- 
nied by  a  proportionate  reduction  in 
wages."  The  petition  from  Glasgow  said, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
meet  foreign  competition,  if  forced  by  law 
to  work  only  ten  hours,  while  their  rivals 
worked  twelve  and  fourteen  hours  a  day. 
The  admirable  petition  from  Huddersfield, 
presented  by  his  hon.  Friend  behind  him 
(Mr.  Stansfield),  stated  that  the  Bill,  even 
supposing  it  to  confer  a  benefit  upon  one 
class,  would  inflict  a  direct  injury  upon 
others :  and  that  instead  of  being  called 
**  a  Bill  for  shortening  the  hours  of  factory 
labour,"  it  ought  to  be  called  a  Bill  **  for 
increasing  the  hours  of  every  other  labour- 
er in  the  country,  or  reducing  the  measure 
of  their  comforts."  Now  these  opinions 
were  entitled  to  much  confiideration«  It  was 
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not  necessary  to  tell  thebon.  Membcrfor  Old- 
ham, tbat  in  every  article  of  general  con- 
sumption, cbeapncss  was  tbe  condition  of 
extended  sale  ;  and  tbat  anything  wbicb 
tended  to  raise  prices  above  tbeir  natural 
level,  was  an  injury,  eventually,  to  tbe 
class  wbo,  in  tbe  first  instance,  relied  upon 
experiencing  a  benefit.  It  migbt  be  asked, 
wbat  was  tbe  natural  price  ?  and  be  would 
therefore  quote,  as  the  highest  authority, 
Adam  Smith — with  whom  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber might  sometimes,  though  not  often, 
agree.  Adam  Smith  said,  •*  The  natural 
price,  or  tbe  price  of  free  competition,  is 
the  lowest  price  which  can  be  taken,  not 
upon  every  occasion  indeed,  but  for  any 
considerable  time  together."  (If  capital 
IS  to  reproduce  itself,  and  to  pay  the  aver- 
age interest  which  it  produces  in  other 
trades.)  **  The  natural  price  is,  as  it  were, 
the  central  price,  to  which  the  prices  of  all 
commodities  are  continually  gravitating." 
**  Extraordinary  profits  seldom  last.  Se- 
crets of  this  kind  can  never  be  long  kept. 
They  are  the  effect  of  fortune  or  accidents, 
or  of  a  natural  monopoly — like  some  vine- 
yards in  France."  He  (Mr.  Ward)  found 
an  illustration  of  this  opinion  in  a  very  re- 
markable work,  recently  published  by  Mi- 
chelet,  Le  Peuple,  He  said,  speaking  of 
the  manufacturing  distress  in  1842 — 

"  In  1842,  there  was  a  crisis  in  the  cotton 
trade.  There  was  a  complete  glut.  The  ware- 
houses were  bursting.  There  was  no  demand. 
The  manufacturer  could  neither  keep  his  works 
open  nor  stop  them,  for  he  had  to  pay  interest 
on  borrowed  capital,  whether  he  worked  or  not, 
and  he  made  bad  worse  in  sheer  despair.  Prices 
fell  without  producing  a  customer,  imtil  they 
reached  Zd.  per  yard.  Then  wo  saw  a  social 
miracle.  The  word  threepence  (six  sous)  was  a 
tocsin.  BiliUions  of  buyers — poor  people  idio  had 
never  bought  before — started  up  on  every  side, 
and  taught  us  what  an  incalculable  power  of  con- 
sumption there  is  in  a  people  when  it  is  once  called 
into  play.  The  warehouses  were  emptied  in  a 
week.  The  engine  chimneys  smoked  again.  Every 
hand  was  employed.  It  was  a  revolution  in  the 
best  sense — ^little  noted,  but  great — a  revolution 
in  point  of  cleanliness,  of  order,  of  ornament,  even 
in  the  houses  of  the  poor.  Shirts,  sheets,  table 
cloths,  curtains — ^whole  classes  had  them  who  had 
never  had  such  things  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world ;  and  statesmen  learned  that  a  power,  which 
seemed  to  be  aristocratic  in  its  character,  from 
the  vast  accumulation  of  cipital  which  it  re- 
quires, might  become  the  most  powerful  agent  of 
democracy,  by  bringing  within  the  reach  of  the 
poor  many  objects  of  comfort,  luxury,  and  even 
elegance,  which,  but  for  it,  they  could  never  have 
possessed." 

The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Newark  had 
found  fault  with  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 


ment, because  he  said  be  had  plunged  deep- 
ly into  calculations  and  figures,  '*  which  no 
man  who  vindicated  a  principle  need  do." 
That  was  a  very  convenient  doctrine  ;  but 
when  they  were  arguing  a  question  which 
involved  35,000,0002.  of  our  exports,  and 
an  expenditure  of  250,000^  a  week  in 
wages,  they  must  plunge  into  figures  if  they 
did  not  wish  to  do  irreparable  mischief  by 
bungling  legislation.  But  some  hon.  Mem- 
bers really  did  not  seem  to  know  what  a 
principle  was,  though  they  were  always 
talking  about  them.  [Mr.  Bernal  :  Hear.] 
He  was  airaid,  upon  this  question,  his  hon. 
Friend  was  one  of  them,  for  though  he  al- 
ways listened  to  him  with  pleasure,  he  cer- 
tainly could  not  always  understand  the 
principles  upon  which  he  was  acting.  What 
was  the  test  of  a  principle  ?  It  must  cor- 
respond with  facts,  when  tried  by  them,  or 
it  was  no  principle  at  all.  At  all  events, 
it  was  a  principle  not  worth  having.  There 
was  a  principle,  for  example,  laid  down  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Hertford  the  other 
night,  tbat  capital  and  labour  were  an- 
tagonistical.  He  said,  **  He  was  glad  to 
hear  that  large  fortunes  had  been  amassed 
by  trade  ;  but  if  the  manufacturers  conti- 
nued to  oppose  this  Bill,  they  must  expect 
to  be  told,  as  the  landowners  had  been 
told  already,  that  their  interests  could  not 
be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  those  of 
the  community."  His  hon.  Friend  must 
really  read  Adam  Smith  again ;  for  in  his 
great  work,  he  would  find  it  established 
that,  in  the  long  nm,  the  interests  of  the 
capitalist  and  the  labourer  were  identical, 
for  that,  with  the  best  wishes,  there  could 
be  no  permanent  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  man  without  an  in- 
crease in  the  capital  of  the  country.  In- 
creased capital  was  the  only  fund  out  of 
which  increased  wages  could  come.  That 
was  his  (Mr.  Ward's)  principle,  and  if  they 
wanted  to  test  it  by  the  facts,  they  had  only 
to  look  to  the  last  report  of  Mr.  Horner. 
There  had  been  a  great  increase  of  capital 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  during  the 
last  three  years.  Business  had  been  brisk, 
and  money  came  in  fast.  What  became  of 
it?  Why,  Mr.  Homer  told  them,  that 
since  November,  1842,  529  new  factories 
had  been  built,  with  a  power  of  10,041 
horses  in  machinery,  and  employing  50,522 
additional  hands.  Where  cQd  those  hands 
come  from,  then?  From  places,  certainly, 
where  they  were  not  so  well  paid  as  they 
were  now  in  Lancashire,  or  they  would  not 
have  come  there — perhaps,  from  places 
where  wages  were  reduced  to  the  Dorset- 
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shire  standard.  Was  it  wise  to  interfere 
with  a  system  producing  such  results,  and 
involving  such  interests?  He  had  said 
hefore  that  the  commercial  part  of  the  ar- 
gument was  exhausted  hy  the  speeches  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, and  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Memher 
for  Taunton.  It  was  clear  that  you  could 
not  cut  off  one-sixth  of  the  productive 
power  of  the  country  without  crippling  our 
foreign  trade.  Whether  that  trade  arose 
from  our  superior  industry  and  energy,  or 
our  superior  machinery,  cheapness  was  the 
only  hold  we  had  upon  those  neutral  mar- 
kets to  which  three-fourths  of  our  exports 
were  sent,  and  where  we  were  pressed  on 
every  side  hy  foreign  competition.  There 
were  many  hranches  of  our  trade  in  which 
5  per  cent,  one  way  or  the  other,  would 
turn  the  balance  in  favour  of  this  country  or 
of  the  United  States.  [Mr.  Muntz  :  Two 
and  a  half.]  Yes,  or  two  and  a  half. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Memher  for  Newark 
had  called  the  manufacturers  a  timid, 
puling,  braggadocio  interest,  who  came 
whining  to  that  House  for  protection  when- 
ever they  encountered  a  difficulty.  Why, 
what  a  misrepresentation  was  that,  by  the 
noble  Lord,  of  the  position  of  the  manufac- 
turers. If  the  20  per  cent  protection  were 
worth  anything  to  them,  its  benefit  was 
confined  to  the  home  market,  in  keeping 
out  foreign  competition  here ;  but  20  per 
cent  was  of  no  use  to  them  in  the  neutral 
markets,  where  they  came  into  competition 
with  the  goods  of  France  and  Germany. 
All  the  manufacturers  sought  was  the  pri- 
vilege in  common  with  the  farmers  and  all 
other  employers  of  labour  in  this  country, 
of  making  such  terms  with  their  workmen 
as  should  be  thought  by  both  parties  to  be 
most  conducive  to  their  mutual  interest. 
What  the  manufacturers  protested  against 
was  the  daily  tampering  with  their  inter- 
ests by  the  legislation  of  men  who  did 
not  understand  them.  [*'  Hear,  hear!"] 
Why,  he  ventured  to  say  that  not  one 
out  of  fifty  did.  [Cheers  and  laughter. 
Sir  Robert  Inglis  pointing  to  Mr,  FieU 
den,^  Oh!  he  understood  that  appeal  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  Oldham.  Valet  et 
quantum  !  At  the  moment  we  were  making 
the  greatest  economical  changes,  was  it 
wise  to  bo  tampering  with  four  of  the 
greatest  interests  in  the  country  ?  Why, 
by  this  measure  they  were  turning  the 
House  of  Commons  into  a  great  trades 
union.  Those  who,  like  himself,  did  not 
c'loose  to  see  the  working  classes  exposed  I 
to  the  risk  of  losing  that  by  which  they 


gained  their  living,  would  not  submit  to  be 
taunted  with  inhumanity  by  those  who, 
legislating  in  in  a  blundering  spirit  of  phi- 
lanthropy, were  risking  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country, 
and  with  it  that  of  those  who  depended  on 
it  for  subsistence.  Ho  dared  to  say  not 
one  Member  out  of  a  hundred  was  aware 
that  the  principle  of  this  Bill  was  identical 
with  the  principle  of  the  trades  unions 
throughout  the  country,  and  that  it  sanc- 
tioned some  of  the  most  mischievous  delu- 
sions now  prevailing  among  the  working 
classes.  It  was  founded  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  you  could  reduce  production,  yet 
pay  the  same  amount  of  wages  by  raising 
prices,  and  still  keep  both  the  home  and 
the  foreign  morkets.  He  had  the  misfor- 
tune of  observing  those  delusions  on  a  largo 
scale  in  Sheffield,  where  they  had  been 
carried  into  practical  effect  by  the  men, 
who  had  certainly  succeeded  for  a  time  in 
working  for  only  seven,  and  even  six  hours 
a  day,  and  yet  receiving  the  same  wages 
as  when  they  worked  for  twelve  hours. 
But  how  had  this  been  brought  about  ?  By 
creating  a  fictitious  scarcity  both  of  goods 
and  of  hands — by  restrictions  which  in  a 
short  time  must  be  fatal  to  their  trade — 
and  by  proceedings  he  did  not  like  to 
characterize,  which  forced  the  men  into 
submission  to  rules  which  amounted  to  an 
abnegation  of  almost  every  right  that  a  man 
ought  to  possess.  Each  trade  was  a  caste, 
as  in  Huidostan.  They  allowed  no  man  to 
take  an  apprentice  to  his  trade  unless  the 
son  of  a  man  already  in  the  same  trade; 
and  if  a  man  had  three  sons,  he  was  onlj 
allowed  to  apprentice  one  of  them  to  his 
own  trade,  while  he  could  not  put  him  out 
to  another,  in  consequence  of  all  alike 
being  fenced  in  with  the  same  restrictions. 
So  the  other  two  were  driven  out  into  the 
agricultural  districts,  or  allowed  to  pass 
their  early  years  in  idleness  and  debau- 
chery. This  system,  which  was  created 
by  an  unhappy  error  of  the  working  class 
with  respect  to  what  their  true  interests 
consisted  in,  was  in  principle  most  vicious, 
and  must  be  productive  of  the  most  disas- 
trous consequences  to  the  operatives  them- 
selves. It  had  for  a  long  period  wholly 
disorganized  and  disarranged  the  manufac* 
turing  interest  in  Sheffield,  where  threat- 
ening letters  were  sometimes  of  as  fre- 
quent occurrence  as  in  Tippcrary,  and  it 
had  produced  a  feeling  of  estrangement 
between  the  employers  and  the  employed, 
the  evil  consequences  of  which  it  was  im» 
possible  to  exaggerate.     And  all  this  be- 
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cause  of  the  unhappj  attachment  of  the 
working  classes  to  a  delusive  idea  of  what 
their  own  prosperity  consisted  in.  Thej 
imagined  that  they  were  promoting  their 
own  welfare,  while  they  were,  in  point  of 
fact,  doing  that  which  fatally  injured  their 
prospects,  and  tended  to  hreak  down  that 
trade  in  which  were  centered  their  hopes 
of  independence.  There  was  no  new  open- 
ing for  them  in  the  Colonies,  nor  had  they 
the  slightest  chance  of  keeping  their 
ground,  unless  hy  one  thing  alone,  superior 
cheapness.  Any  one  who  induced  them 
to  hold  a  different  creed  from  this  was  no 
true  friend  to  them.  As  to  the  neutral 
markets,  to  which  73  per  cent  of  the 
hardware  exports  were  consigned,  the  case 
was  self-evident.-  If  the  Germans,  or  Bel- 
gians, could  produce  goods  of  the  same 
quality,  and  greater  cheapness,  England 
would  lose  the  market;  and  English  prices 
must  consequently  he  fixed,  not  hy  any 
reference  to  the  wants,  or  wages,  of  the 
working  classes  here,  hut  by  the  price  at 
which  similar  goods  could  he  made  in 
other  countries.  By  not  seeing  this  in 
time,  whole  branches  of  trade,  of  which 
Sheffield  once  had  a  monopoly,  had  been 
transferred  to  other  countries,  and  the  pro- 
cess was  still  goiug  on.  He  had  letters  in 
his  pocket  from  a  large  manufacturing 
house,  which  had  received  an  order  for 
scythes  from  Canada  on  condition  that  it 
could  be  executed  at  the  same  price  as  in 
the  United  States,  where  the  weekly 
wages  of  the  workmen  employed  in  mak- 
ing scythes  were  2is,  But  in  Sheffield, 
the  same  work  could  not  be  done  under 
30«.;  so  the  order  was  lost;  the  scythe 
trade  would  follow,  and  it  was  fearful  to 
contemplate  the  consequences  of  those  suc- 
cessive chancjes  in  a  town  where  half  the 
population  would  starve  if  forced  to  rely 
upon  the  homo  market.  Was  it  wise  to 
extend  this  principle  to  the  four  great 
staple  manufactures  of  England  ?  The  sys- 
tem was  only  sustained  in  Sheffield  by  re- 
straints so  galling,  and  sacrifices  both  of 
wrong  and  personal  liberty,  so  great,  that, 
as  a  mere  matter  of  calculation,  he  was 
convinced  that  the  working  classes  would 
be  infinitely  better  off  under  a  system  of 
free  competition,  now  that  their  monster 
monopoly  was  about  to  be  removed,  which 
had  stood  in  the  way  of  the  natural  expan- 
sion of  their  trade.  Ho  was  assured  that 
there  were  grinders  at  this  moment  in 
Sheffield,  who  might  earn  from  4Z.  to  6^. 
by  working  six  days  a  week,  but  who  pre- 
ferred working  three  days,  and  earning 


from  40^.  to  50s.  He  was  told  that  the 
most  respectable  houses  dared  not  allow 
their  clerks  to  enter  their  orders  in  their 
own  books,  for  fear  of  a  rise  in  the  price  at 
which  they  had  undertaken  to  execute; 
and  while  such  errors  were  abroad,  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  it  was  a  great 
mistake  for  that  House  to  sanction  the  de- 
lusion which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  those 
trade  combinations,  which  he  feared  very 
much  they  would  do,  if  they  were  to  give 
their  assent  to  the  measure  now  under 
consideration.  Hon.  Members  were  too 
apt  to  underrate  the  evil  consequences  of 
unsound  doctrines  preached  in  that  House. 
They  did  not  reflect  what  was  going  on  in 
the  minds  of  the  working  classes.  Every 
false  principle  that  was  broached  in  that 
House  sunk  into  the  heart  of  some  class  or 
other,  labouring  under  real  or  fancied  in- 
juries, or  injuries  which,  though  caused  by 
circumstances  over  which  their  employers 
had  no  control  whatsoever,  they  were  too 
apt  to  attribute  to  the  cupidity  and  tyranny 
of  the  masters.  As  an  illustration  of  this 
disposition,  he  might  refer  to  an  event, 
which  occurred  in  Norwich  some  years 
ago.  Norwich  was,  at  one  period,  a  great 
manufacturing  town.  The  working  classes, 
however,  with  a  blind  infatuation,  resisted 
the  introduction  of  the  power-loom  there, 
when  first  invented,  and  the  consequence 
was  their  own  ruin  by  the  transfer  of 
the  trade  to  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
where  the  low  price  of  coal  fixed  it. 
Norwich  was  now,  comparatively  speaking, 
a  desolate  place;  and  if  it  still  enjoyed  any 
vestige  of  its  former  prosperity,  it  owed  it 
to  the  persevering  and  unwearying  exer- 
tions of  a  few  spirited  manufactm-ers,  who 
were  not  to  be  disheartened  by  the  great 
local  advantages  of  their  rivals.  One  of 
these  was  the  late  Mr.  Willet,  who,  under 
most  adverse  circumstances,  exerted  him- 
self to  the  utmost  to  keep  up  still  the  com- 
petition between  Norwich  and  the  present 
more  favoured  seats  of  manufacture.  He 
died  some  time  since  at  a  watering  place; 
but  his  body  having  been  conveyed  to  Nor- 
wich for  interment,  a  scene  took  place  the 
most  horrible,  the  most  disgraceful  that 
had,  perhaps,  been  ever  witnessed  in  Eng- 
land. The  working  classes  went  out  of 
the  town  in  large  numbers  to  meet  the 
funeral  procession.  They  followed  the 
corpse  with  curses  and  imprecations  to  the 
churchyard.  Their  expressions,  as  they 
stood  over  his  grave,  were  most  appalling. 
"There,"  they  said,  "he  has  been  laid 
down  safe  enough^  and  no  mistake.  Woul(^ 
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that  every  one  in  the  country  who  re- 
sembles him  was  lying  in  the  same  grave 
with  him  !  They  go  into  Parliament  to  rob 
and  defraud  the  poor  man;  but  thank  Hea- 
ven! they  die — they  must  die  at  last." 
This  was  the  feeling  entertained  and  ex- 
pressed by  the  whole  working  population 
of  Norwich  with  regard  to  a  man  who  had 
been  one  of  their  best  benefactors.  It  was 
the  unhappy  consequence  of  one  of  those 
false  principles,  which  he  could  not  help 
thinking  were  acknowledged,  and  sanc- 
tioned, by  the  measure  now  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House.  Entertaining 
these  sentiments,  looking  upon  this  Bill  as 
a  backward  step—  as  a  step  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection— and  believing,  moreover,  that  it 
was  founded  on  principles  with  which  he, 
as  a  free  trader,  could  have  no  community 
of  feeling,  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
give  to  the  second  reading  his  cordial  and 
unqualified  opposition.  He  might  be  told 
that  great  events  were  impending,  and 
that  political  considerations  of  great  mo- 
ment were  involved  in  this  question.  He 
might  be  told  that  the  Government  would 
be  in  a  minority,  and  that  this  was  a  criti- 
cal moment  for  such  a  contingency.  He 
knew  all  this  to  be  true.  He  knew  that 
this  was  a  great  party  move ;  and  he  un- 
derstood by  a  glance  at  the  condition  of 
the  opposite  benches  what  interest  their 
occupants  attached  to  the  measure.  Those 
benches  were  empty  all  the  night,  and 
were  now  only  tenanted  as  the  hour  of  di- 
vision approached.  But  he  for  one  cared 
not  what  changes  might  be  dependent  on 
the  result  of  this  debate.  He  saw  in  this 
Bill  a  vital  principle  ;  and  although  it 
caused  him  deep  pain  to  separate  from 
those  with  whom  he  generally  acted,  and 
for  whose  views  on  other  subjects  he  enter- 
tained the  sinccrest  respect,  no  party  or 
personal  considerations  should  induce  him 
to  betray  his  trust,  or  be  false  to  the  duty 
he  owed  to  the  interests  of  the  great  ma- 
nufacturing community  which  he  repre- 
sented. To  those  who  would  most  probably 
have  the  majority  to-night,  he  would  say, 
he  did  not  envy  them  the  responsibiUty  of 
their  victory.  Government  might  be  de- 
feated; but  he,  for  one,  would  be  most 
ready  to  take  share  in  the  honour  of  that 
defeat. 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK  :  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  has  just  sat  down  has  charged 
my  friends  around  me  with  making  them- 
selves parties  to  a  great  party  move,  and 
says,  that  the  interest  which  they  take  in 
this  subject  is  easy  to  bo  discovered  in  the 


state  of  these  benches.  Why,  if  tiiat  is  a 
fair  charge,  what  is  to  be  said  of  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite,  and  of  the  interest  which 
they  take  in  the  Com  Law  question  ?  for 
during  the  debates  on  that  subject,  ni^ht 
after  night,  for  hours  together,  the  benches 
opposite  were  entirely  deserted;  not  a  sin- 
gle Gentleman  could  be  seen  sitting  on 
those  benches.  I  have  a  right  to  say  for 
a  majority  of  my  friends,  though  not  for 
myself,  that  so  far  from  this  being  a  mere 
party  move  on  their  part,  they  were,  al- 
most to  a  man,  supporters  of  the  very  same 
view  of  this  question  two  years  ago.  In 
1844,  nearly  all  my  hon.  Friends  around 
me  in  a  body  supported  Lord  Ashley's  Ten 
Hours'  Bill.  Then,  I  should  like  to  know 
what  right  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  to 
charge  my  hon.  Friends  with  supporting 
this  measure  from  party  considerations 
alone  ?  If  there  is  any  party  in  this  House 
which  has  a  right  to  claim  credit  for  an 
honest  and '  disinterested  course  on  this 
question,  it  is  the  party  which  is  composed 
of  my  hon.  Friends  around  me.  The  hon. 
Gentieman  has  said,  that  it  is  easy  to  pur- 
chase a  cheap  popularity  by  joining  in  thia 
humanity  cry;  I  think  we  might  retort  the 
charge  of  raising  the  cry  of  cheap  bread 
against  those  who  support  the  repeal  of 
the  Com  Law.  But  on  this  question,  at 
all  events,  we  are  not  upon  a  humanity  cry 
risking  all  the  interests  of  the  countiy  in 
one  great  experiment.  If  there  is  any 
question  on  which  caution  has  been  ob- 
served, it  is  this ;  two  years  ago  we  re- 
duced the  hours  of  labour;  we  have  now 
had  the  experience  of  these  two  years,  and 
have  we  destroyed  the  cotton  trade  ?  Have 
we  reduced  the  wages  of  labour  ?  No  such 
thing.  On  the  contrary,  both  the  export 
and  the  home  trade  have  greatly  increased, 
and  so  have  the  wages  of  the  operatives. 
Where  then  is  the  danger  and  risk  of  this 
further  extension?  We  are  not  treading 
on  untried  ground;  we  reduced  the  hours 
of  labour  to  ten  two  years  ago;  and  we  now 
ask  you  to  reduce  it  further  by  five  hours 
a  week.  But  other  questions  are  now 
mixed  up  with  this;  great  measures  have 
recently  passed  this  House ;  by  which,  if 
they  should  become  law,  a  great  number 
of  unskilled  artisans,  a  great  number  of 
agricultural  labourers,  will  be  thrown  upon 
the  market;  and  they  will  require  our  pro- 
tection ;  some  division  of  labour  will  be 
needed.  I,  for  one,  admit  that  the  same 
quantity  of  work  cannot  be  done  in  ten  as 
in  twelve  hours.  But  I  cannot  admit  that 
one-sixth  more  work  can  bo  done  in  twdvo 
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than  in  ten  hours,  especially  when  you  are 
dealing  with  persons  under  eighteen  years 
of  age.  The  hon.  Gentleman  has  said, 
that  there  are  no  such  regulations  as  to 
labourers  in  agriculture.  There  are  not, 
and  for  the  best  of  all  reasons — no  such 
regulations  are  required.  In  agriculture 
the  ordinary  hours  of  labour  in  the  summer 
are  twelve  ;  but  of  them  one  is  allowed  for 
breakfast,  and  another  for  dinner  ;  and  in 
the  winter  ten,  from  which  is  to  be  de- 
ducted half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  half 
an  hour  for  dinner.  There  is,  therefore, 
he  need  of  these  regulations  in  that  case  ; 
because,  by  conventional  agreement,  the 
hours  are  already  limited.  So  as  to  brick- 
layers and  carpenters,  and  all  trades  not 
exercised  in  factories,  the  hours  of  labour 
are  already  by  custom  reduced  to  ten.  And 
now,  we  ask  you  to  provide  that  young 
persons  under  eighteen  shall  not  work  in 
these  factories  a  longer  time  than  full- 
grown  men  ordinarily  do  work  in  other  oc- 
cupations. Have  we  not  legislated  for  the 
negroes  in  the  West  Indies  ?  Did  we  not 
limit  their  hours  of  labour  to  nine  ?  Is  the 
climate  of  the  West  Indies  worse  than  the 
heated  and  polluted  atmosphere  of  these 
factories  ?  And  will  you  say  that  the  chil- 
dren and  young  people  of  this  country  shall 
labour  for  more  hours  a  day  than  the  ne- 
groes in  the  West  Indies  ?  It  was  said  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Glasgow,  that  by  a 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  from  twelve 
to  ten,  the  cotton  manufacture  would  be 
reduced  to  the  extent  of  the  whole  of  the 
home  consumption;  but  I  apprehend  that 
that  statement  has  no  foundation  in  fact. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  stated  that  the  home 
consumption  amounted  to  one-seventh  of 
the  cotton  goods  exported  ;  but]  if  that  be 
the  case,  the  home  consumption  cannot 
equal  in  value  4,000,000?.  sterling;  and  can 
any  man  believe  that  the  home  consump- 
tion is  not  more  than  4,000,000?.  sterling? 
Why,  twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Huskisson 
«stated  that  he  had  taken  the  greatest  paina 
to  obtain  accurate  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  in  1823  the  home  consump- 
tion of  cotton  goods  was  32,000,000?. 
sterling.  Now,  in  1845,  the  value  of  our 
cotton  exports  was  25,000,000?.  ;  and  if 
the  hon.  Member  for  Glasgow  were  right 
in  stating  the  home  consumption  at  one- 
seventh  of  the  exports,  that  would  bring 
the  home  consumption  of  cotton  goods  to 
about  3,500,000?.,  or  not  more  than  2s.  6d. 
per  head  ;  whereas  in  Canada  the  con- 
sumption is  7s.  per  head,  and  in  our  West 
Indian  possessions  in  1840,  it  was  Is.  6d. 


per  head.  Why,  is  it  not  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  the  people  of  this  Empire  con- 
sume only  2s.  6d.  per  head  of  cotton  goods, 
while  the  value  of  that  consumed  in  the 
West  Indies  amounts  to  26s.  per  head  ? 
When  statements  like  these  are  made  in 
this  House,  and  we  are  told  that  by  sup- 
porting a  measure  like  the  present  we  are 
going  to  reduce  the  cotton  manufactures 
by  the  entire  amount  of  the  home  con- 
sumption, I  think  we  are  entitled  to  pay 
but  little  regard  to  arguments  coming  from 
that  part  of  the  House.  When  we  see  this 
measure,  moreover,  supported  by  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  the  Members  for  Oldham  and 
Salfprd,  and  when  we  bear  in  mind  that 
the  great  supporter  of  measures  of  this  de- 
scription was  no  other  than  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel — I  think  it  is  rather  too  much 
to  charge  those  who  now  support  the  Bill, 
with  adopting  that  course  from  a  desire  to 
obtain  popularity  by  the  expedient  of  re- 
sorting to  a  humanity  cry.  Sir,  a  desire 
to  gain  popularity  by  raising  a  humanity 
cry  cannot  be  traced  to  the  Gentlemen 
who  surround  me.  For  the  reasons  I  have 
stated,  and  believing  in  my  conscience  that 
the  measure  before  the  House  will  in  no 
degree  injure  the  interests  of  the  manu- 
facturers, it  shall  have  my  cordial  support 
— satisfied  as  I  am  with  the  experience  of 
the  last  few  years  that  we  are  not  making 
these  changes  too  suddenly,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  after  due  deliberation  and  caution. 
But,  Sir,  are  there  no  other  reasons  why 
we  ought  to  support  this  measure  ?  Do 
we  not  every  day  see  that  the  children  em- 
ployed in  mills  and  manufactories  require 
more  protection  ?  Have  we  not  seen  that 
within  the  last  three  or  four  years  offences 
against  Factory  Acts  are  of  more  frequent 
occurrence,  and  that  so  far  from  prosperity 
in  the  cotton  manufactures  bringing  com- 
fort and  ease  to  the  operatives  employed 
in  them,  we  find  that  in  proportion  as 
trade  prospers,  the  number  of  offences 
by  millowners  has  increased.  I  do  not. 
Sir,  mean  to  charge  the  millowners  with 
being  more  unfeeling  or  hardhearted 
than  any  other  class  of  the  community; 
but  the  truth  is,  that  no  matter  what  de- 
scription of  employment  we  may  be  en- 
gaged in,  or  to  what  class  we  may  belong, 
there  are  to  be  foimd  persons  who  cannot 
help  trying  to  obtain  the  utmost  possible 
profit  for  the  outlay  of  their  capital.  The 
increase  of  offences  is  a  sure  proof,  that  as 
trade  prospers,  profits  increase,  and,  as 
they  increase,  so  will  children  be  over- 
worked.    But  we  are  told,  with  regard  to 
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other  questions,  that  we  are  to  listen  to 
the  cry  out  of  doors.  I  apprehend  if  there 
ever  was  a  case  upon  which  there  was  a 
unanimous  feeling  on  the  part  of  those  who 
ought  to  understand  their  own  affairs  hest, 
it  is  upon  this  very  question.  And,  as  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Sheffield 
(Mr.  Ward)  has  told  us,  that  he  has  learned 
more  in  his  conversation  with  the  operatives 
of  Sheffield  than  from  any  of  the  debates 
which  he  has  listened  to  in  this  House,  I 
think  we  are  entitled  to  pay  attention  to 
the  unanimous  wish  of  the  operatives  who 
are  to  be  affected.  Should  this  measure 
pass  into  law,  I  am  assured,  Sir,  and  I 
believe  it,  that  the  operatives  are  willing, 
even  if  their  wages  are  reduced,  to  submit 
to  such  reduction  as  long  as  they  and  their 
children  are  not  overworked,  as  now,  I 
regret  to  say,  they  are.  I  think,  Sir,  we 
are  bound  to  listen  to  the  wish  of  so  large 
and  so  important  a  class  of  the  people. 
But  even  if  it  should  be  true  that  the  same 
amount  of  manufactures  cannot  be  pro- 
duced should  this  Bill  pass  into  law,  what 
will  be  the  result  ?  Why,  that  more  mills 
and  more  factories  must  be  built — and  that 
a  greater  division  of  labour  must  take 
place,  not  in  the  employment  of  fewer  per- 
sons, but  in  the  employment  of  a  much 
greater  number.  If  I  were  also  to  say 
that  great  profits  ought  to  be  reduced, 
might  I  not  also  add,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
great  scandals  of  the  present  day  that 
enormous  fortunes  are  amassed  by  the  few, 
while  the  profits  to  the  many  are  miserably 
small.  If  there  should  arise  out  of  this 
measure  a  fairer  division  of  profits,  no 
very  great  mischief  will  be  done.  We  shall 
not,  I  presume,  be  told  the  profits  of  the 
cotton  trade  are  so  small  that  the  master 
manufacturers  cannot  afford  to  share  them 
more  with  the  operatives  they  employ, 
when  wo  recollect  that  out  of  the  super- 
fluous profits  arising  from  the  cotton  manu- 
factures, we  have  an  instance  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  fund  having  been  subscribed  to 
promote  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  For 
these  reasons,  Sir,  I  will  give  my  cordial 
support  to  the  Bill  now  before  the  House. 
Viscount  MORPETH:  I  hope  the 
House  will  allow  a  Member,  who  repre- 
sents a  vast  body  of  workmen,  and  a  great 
variety  of  manufacturing  interests,  and 
who  had  not  an  opportunity  of  giving  his 
opinion  on  this  Bill  when  it  was  discussed 
two  years  ago,  to  make  a  short  trespass 
on  their  notice.  I  own  I  regard  with  a 
considerable  feeling  of  envy  those  Mem- 
\  on  either  side  of  the  question, 


can  feel  any  very  comfortable  assurance  as 
to  the  truthfulness  or  rightfulness  of  their 
own  convictions.  I  confess  that  to  me 
both  sides  of  the  alternative  seems  beset 
with  much  difficulty,  and  I  cannot  help 
looking  with  much  misgiving  at  whatever 
course  the  House  may  adopt.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  assume  the  responsibility  of  resist- 
ing the  arguments  that  are  urged  by  the 
promoters  of  the  measure,  or  to  incur  the 
risk  of  adopting  an  ill-advised  or  premature 
step.  I  should  feel  it  an  inexpressible  re- 
lief, not  only  to  be  sure  that  I  was  doing 
right,  but  to  be  sure  that  I  thought  I  was 
doing  right.  On  the  one  hand,  I  am  ready 
to  admit  to  some  degree  the  representations 
which  are  put  forward  by  the  promoters  or 
supporters  of  the  Bill,  though  certainly  I 
think  they  take  rather  an  exaggerated 
view  of  the  case.  I  do  not  believe  that 
factory  labour,  in  the  average  number  of 
instances,  though  it  may  be  weary,  can 
be  reckoned  severe  and  injurious.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  average  condition  of 
their  health — though  of  course  it  is  not  so 
good  as  if  the  workmen  had  a  greater  en- 
joyment of  air,  exercise,  and  time— can 
be  reckoned  comparatively  bad.  Indeed, 
I  believe  the  real  condition  of  their  health 
depends  much  more  on  proper  arrange- 
ments being  adopted  witliin  the  factory 
with  respect  to  cleanliness,  ventilation, 
and  space,  than  on  the  precise  number  of 
working  hours — be  the  hours  more  or  less. 
In  all  those  respects  the  master  of  the 
mill  can  exercise  much  more  power  and 
real  influence  over  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  his  hands,  than  the  Legislature ; 
but  these  firms  are  composed  of  such  men 
as  the  Messrs.  Marshall  and  others — men 
who  are  ignorantly  traduced  with  respect 
to  tills  measure ;  and  I  believe  those  men 
to  be  amongst  the  most  indulgent  friends 
of  the  working  classes  which  this  land, 
distinguished  as  it  is  for  philanthropic 
efforts,  can  produce.  I  am  quite  ready  to 
admit  that  the  workpeople— men,  women,* 
and  children — engaged  in  factories  would 
derive  great  benefit  both  for  their  health 
and  growth  if  they  had  shorter  hours  of 
work.  I  believe  they  would  derive  no 
slight  advantage  from  having  more  time 
for  recreation,  more  time  for  education, 
for  family  intercourse,  for  intellectual  and 
moral  and  religious  culture,  advantageoos 
both  for  their  bodies,  their  minds,  and 
their  souls.  So  far,  I  go  completely  along 
with  the  promoters  of  this  Bill ;  but  then 
in  such  a  complicated  state  of  society  as 
ours,  all  the  departments  of  labour  hare 
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such  a  close  relation  to  each  other,  all  the 
currents  of  business  run  so  into  each  other, 
that  we  cannot  calculate  on  the  effect  of 
any  disturbing  cause  we  may  introduce. 
We  shall  find  both  in  our  experience,  and 
if  we  consult  history,  that  charity  has  too 
often  had  to  weep  oyer  its  own  work.  I 
need  not  remind  my  hearers  of  that  fami- 
liar instance  in  the  colonial  history  of 
Spain,  when  to  relieye  the  red  Indian  they 
introduced  the  black  Negro  into  their  co- 
lonies. So  it  is  that  legislative  benevo- 
lence, though  it  may  intend  to  apply  only 
a  tender  touch,  comes  down  often  with  a 
heavy  hand  on  the  object  of  its  benevo- 
lence. I  feel,  therefore,  even  from  the 
statements  of  the  promoters  of  the  Bill 
itself,  from  what  they  have  said  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  experiments  that  have  been 
made  in  some  mills,  of  working  only  for 
eleven  hours,  that  at  all  events,  if  we 
should  resolve  to  make  an  e3q>eriment,  it 
ought  to  be  the  most  cautious,  and  with 
the  least  risk  in  our  power.  I  think  if  a 
reduction  should  take  place,  it  would  be 
the  height  of  rashness  to  go  beyond  the 
reduction  of  one  hour,  or  to  make  the 
hours  of  labour  less  than  eleven  hours  a 
day  by  the  present  Bill.  But  then  it  will 
be  asked  if  under  any  circumstances  I 
should  be  prepared  to  consent  to  a  reduc- 
tion, is  it  not  the  proper  way  to  go  into 
Committee,  where  I  may  propose  any  such 
reduction  as  I  think  proper?  Well,  per- 
haps, under  ordinary  circumstances  that 
would  be  the  proper  course  to  adopt ;  but 
I  own  at  present  it  would  be  impossible  to 
say  what  number  of  hours  would  be  car- 
ried in  that  Committee;  and  I  say  that 
with  a  recollection  of  the  quarrels  that 
have  been  introduced  in  the  discussion  of 
this  Bill.  The  noble  Lord  himself,  my 
noble  Friend  who  just  addressed  the  House 
— and  I  am  sure,  he  is  actuated  himself 
by  nothing  but  conscientious  and  honour- 
able motives — ^has  seen  reason  to  change 
his  opinions  and  his  vote ;  and  I  think  that 
change  to  which  he  has  brought  his  mind, 
might  have  taught  him  to  regard  with  a 
little  more  allowance  and  forbearance  the 
changes  that  have  crossed  the  minds  of 
others.  My  noble  Friend  is  contented 
with  the  experience  of  two  years ;  but  he 
will  not  allow  the  experience  even  of  three 
years  to  be  sufficient  for  others.  But  be- 
yond this,  beyond  not  feeling  sure  how  far, 
in  the  present  temper  of  tne  House,  I 
would  be  able  to  carry  a  proposition  to 
confine  the  reduction  to  eleven  hours,  and 
feeling  that  it  would  be  most  mischievous 
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to  consent  to  further  a  Bill  that  might 
possibly  go  so  far  as  reduction  to  ten 
hours ;  still,  if  I  had  even  a  guarantee  that 
there  would  be  no  greater  reduction  than 
to  eleven  hours,  I  should  not  feel  justified 
in  going  into  Committee.  The  Session, 
and  the  times,  most  powerfully  advise  us 
to  suspend  any  decision  for  the  present ; 
for  I  think  this  Bill,  a  Bill  for  regulating 
the  hours  of  labour,  is  nearly  connected 
with  the  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws — in  other  words,  with  the  Bill  to 
increase  the  payment  of  labourers — and 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  deal  with  one, 
until  I  ascertain  the  fate  of  the  other. 
[  "  Hear. ' ']  Why  am  I  interrupted  with  that 
cheer?  I  think  it  injures  in  the  highest 
degree  the  best  interests  of  the  working 
classes  to  limit  the  hours  of  labour,  unless 
at  the  same  time  that  other  measures  are 
introduced  to  augment  the  remuneration  of 
the  labourers.  A  Bill  has  been  introduced 
into  Parliament  which  I  trust  and  hope  and 
believe  will  have  that  effect;  and  I  ask, 
will  the  hon.  Member  who  interrupted  me 
with  cheering  guarantee  to  me  that  that 
Bill  will  pass  into  a  law  ?  Then  he  cannot 
blame  my  prudence  and  procrastination  in 
refusing  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labour.  I 
always  felt  it  strongly  to  be  the  case,  and 
I  elsewhere  have  stated,  that  the  passing 
of  the  Act  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
would  afford  the  opportunity  for  reconsider- 
ing the  question  of  the  hours  of  labour; 
but  I  think  the  certainty  of  that  repeal 
ought  first  to  be  assured,  and  some  expe- 
rience of  its  effects  should  be  tried.  I 
have  never  concealed  my  opinion,  at  the 
s^me  time,  that  the  best  mode  of  settling 
this  question  of  the  hours  of  labour  would 
be  by  mutual  agreement  and  understand- 
ing between  the  masters  and  the  men. 
Now,  I  thought,  especially  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  spring,  that 
there  was  more  prospect  and  hope  of  such 
an  agreement  than  at  previous  periods, 
and  see  no  reason  now  to  abandon  that 
hope,  provided  the  Legislature  abstains 
from  present  interference.  And  here,  I 
must  say,  I  think  that  my  right  hon. 
Friend  tne  Member  for  Taunton  (Mr.  La- 
bouchere)  has  been  much  misrepresented 
by  some  persons  in  this  debate,  who  repre- 
sented him  as  recommending  the  workmen 
to  resort  to  a  strike  to  procure  a  reduction 
of  the  hours  of  labour.  My  right  hon. 
Friend  made  no  such  recommendation.  He 
referred  to  the  absence  of  strikes,  not  as 
advising  the  workmen  to  resort  to  them, 
but  as  an  historical  proof  of  their  compara- 
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tive  indifference  with  reference  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  hours  of  labour.  He  said 
that  workmen  had  joined  in  strikes  to  ob- 
tain an  increase  of  wages,  but  that  thej 
never  had  recourse  to  strikes  to  obtain  a 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour.  And  I 
will  go  further,  and  say  that  not  only  is  no 
strike  necessary  on  the  subject — and  with- 
out any  further  legislation  on  the  subject — 
if  any  considerable  numbers  of  the  men 
should  feel  an  anxiety  to  have  shorter  hours 
of  labour,  submitting  at  the  same  time  to  a 
corresponding  reduction  of  wages — ^for  I 
say  that  those  who  hold  out  that  the  hours 
of  labour  will  be  reduced  without  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  of  wages,  are  practising 
tne  most  mischievous  delusion  upon  them 
— if  it  be  their  wish  to  obtain  shorter  hours 
with  a  corresponding  reduction  of  wages, 
they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  to  some 
of  the  masters,  who  will  be  most  glad  and 
willing  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labour,  at 
the  same  time  accompanying  it  with  a  cor- 
responding reduction  of  wages.  I  believe 
it  IS  a  notorious  fact,  that  in  the  same 
towns  and  neighbourhood  where  in  some 
mills  they  work  for  the  long  hours,  and  in 
some  other  mills  work  for  the  shorter 
hours,  paying  for  the  piece-work  at  a  re- 
duced price,  the  men  almost  invariably  pre- 
fer the  long  hours  with  full  wages  to 
the  shorter  hours  with  reduced  wages. 
Much  has  been  said  of  the  superiority  of 
English  labourers — of  the  superior  merits 
of  English  sinews  and  English  skill.  I  am 
quite  willing  to  admit  that  superiority,  and 
I  am  proud  to  think  the  statement  well 
founded;  but  in  the  first  place  the  great 
part  of  the  labour  in  mills  and  factories 
does  not  depend  upon  strength  and  skill, 
but  upon  the  revolution  of  machinery. 
When  we  find  by  authentic  statements 
that  in  many  foreign  countries  the  hours 
of  labour  are  seventy-eight  hours  or  eighty- 
four  hours  a  week;  in  Prussia,  seventy-two 
to  ninety  hours;  in  Austria,  ninety-two  to 
eighty;  in  the  Tyrol,  seventy-eight  to 
eighty  ;  in  Saxony,  seventy-two;  in  Berne, 
ninety-four;  and  when  in  England  it  is 
proposed  to  reduce  them  to  fifty-nine,  I 
fear  much  that  no  superiority  of  English 
strength,  or  English  skill,  will  tend  to 
counterbalance  the  enormous  difference  be- 
tween ninety  hours  a  week  and  fifty-nine 
hours  a  week.  With  respect  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  morality  in  the  manufactur- 
ing districts,  what  is  the  last  report  we 
have  on  the  subject?  The  returns  that 
have  just  been  submitted  concerning  the 
increase  and  decrease  of  the  annual  number 


of  commitments  throughout  England  has 
this  passage : — 

"  In  the  extenBiye  and  popnloiu  counties  oC 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  the  chief  seats  of  tho 
gn^at  staple  woollen  and  cotton  manu&otures,  the 
large  decrease  of  commitments  in  1843  and  1844 
has  continued ;  and  there  is  a  decrease  in  1845, 
which  arises  chiefly  in  Yorkshire,  of  6.9  per  cent.  ; 
and,  comparing  the  two  last  periods  of  three  years, 
of  19.1  per  cent.  In  the  adjoining  counties  of 
Chester,  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Leicester,  where 
the  silk,  lace,  and  hosiery  manufactures  are  chiefly- 
carried  on,  a  considerable  decrease  is  shown  in 
each  county,  which  last  year  reached  22  per  cent 
on  the  aggregate,  and  13  3  per  cent  on  a  compari- 
son of  the  two  last  periods  of  three  years.  The 
decrease  has  also  extended  to  Staffordshire,  WaI^- 
wiokshire,  and  Worcestershire,  the  seats  of  the 
principal  hardware,  pottery,  and  glass  manufiio- 
tures,  and  the  adjoining  county  of  Gloucester.  In 
this  district,  the  aggregate  decrease  in  1845  was 
13  per  cent,  in  the  two  last  three  years  of  9.0  per 
cent." 

No  statement  can  be  more  satisfactory. 
This  is  the  district  which  is  represented, 
under  the  present  system,  as  giving  en- 
couragement to  every  sort  of  immorality 
and  irregularity.  I  don't  say  this  gratify- 
ing change  is  conclusive,  but  it  suggests  a 
caution  to  us  how  we  should  disturb  the 
present  system.  But  whatever  may  be 
the  abstract  right  of  the  State  to  interfere 
with  labour,  or  with  the  bargains  between 
man  and  man,  and  masters  and  workmen, 
I  certainly  feel  that  we  should  not  do  so 
while  we  are  yet  ignorant  of  the  fate  of 
the  measure  which  will  be  an  equivalent 
and  compensation.  I  hope  that  we  shall 
some  day  be  able  to  effect  a  reduction  ia 
the  hours  of  labour;  but  I  think  the  hon. 
Member  who  introduced  this  Bill  and  the 
House  would  do  well  to  suspend  their  de- 
cision upon  it.  But  whatever  may  be  your 
determination,  I  could  not  justify  it  to  my- 
self to  lose  this  opportunity  of  stating,  that 
under  no  circumstances  am  I  prepared  to 
sanction  a  greater  diminution  of  the  hours 
of  labour  than  one  hour  a  day — thus  re- 
ducing the  hours  of  labour  to  eleven  hours 
a  day ;  and  under  present  circumstances  I 
am  not  prepared  to  accede  to  any  reduc- 
tion of  the  hours  of  labour  until,  by  the 
fate  of  the  Com  Bill,  I  know  it  will  have 
as  an  accompaniment  a  measure  by  means 
of  which  we  shall  be  prepared  to  meet  it. 

Mr.  MACAULAY:  Sir,  I  am  very 
desirous  to  have  an  opportunity  of  explain- 
ing on  what  grounds  and  to  what  extent  I 
am  prepared  to  support  the  Bill  before  the 
House.  I  hope  it  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  preface  what  I  have  to  say  by  declaring 
that  with  any  unjust  aspersions,  such  as 
the  hoD.  Member  for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Ward) 
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obserres  have  been  thrown  on  the  manu- 
facturers  of  this  country,  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy. Towards  them  I  have  no  fejing 
except  that  of  kindness  and  respect.  1 
feel  convinced,  that  with  the  interests 
of  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  the 
interests  of  the  whole  society,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  labouring  classes,  is  most 
closely  linked.  As  allusion  has  been  made 
to  the  present  state  of  the  political  world: 
I  will  also  add,  that  I  hope  no  feeling 
whatever  of  political  or  party  hostility  can 
possibly  be  supposed  to  prompt  the  vote 
which  I  shall  give  to-night.  Under  no 
circumstances  whatever,  indeed,  should  I 
think  it  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  fair  poli- 
tical hostility,  to  employ  as  a  weapon  of 
party  warfare  a  question  so  deeply  con- 
cerning the  interests,  and  so  strongly  ex- 
citing the  passions  of  great  masses  of  the 
comintmity.  On  the  present  occasion  I  can 
most  truly  say,  that  it  would  give  me  very 
great  pleasure  to  find  myself  able  to  vote 
with  Her  Majesty's  Ministers;  I  assure 
them,  and  I  assure  my  hon.  Friends  on 
this  side  of  the  House,  from  whom  I  have 
the  misfortune  to  differ,  and  especially  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sheffield,  who  spoke,  1 
thought,  in  rather  a  plaintive  tone  on  that 
subject,  that  1  at  least  have  no  desire  to 
obtain  any  credit  for  humanity  at  their 
expense.  1  most  fully  believe  that  their 
feelings  towards  the  labouring  population 
of  this  country  are  in  all  respects  as  kind 
and  as  cordial  as  mine.  We  agree  as  to 
ends;  there  is  some  honest  difference  of 
opinion  between  us  as  to  means;  and, 
under  such  circumstances,  we  ought  to  find 
it  easy,  and  1  hope  1  shall  find  it  easy,  to 
discuss  this  great  question  without  one 
unpleasant  feeling,  or  using  one  word  in 
the  smallest  degree  acrimonious.  The 
first  point  which  has  been  raised,  and  to 
which  I  wish  to  address  myself,  is  a  great 
question  of  principle,  and  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
discussion  on  this  and  former  occasions. 
Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  a  subject  on  which  we 
should  legislate?  Is  this  one  of  those 
matters  which  the  State  may  properly  in- 
terfere to  settle,  or  which  it  ought  to  leave 
to  settle  itself?  I  think  it  most  important 
that  there  should  be  no  mistake  whatever 
upon  this  subject ;  that  we  should  neither 
assume  functions  which  do  not  properly 
belong  to  us,  nor  abdicate  functions  which, 
if  they  do  properly  belong  to  us,  we  are 
bound  to  exercise.  I  know  not  which  of 
the  two  is  the  greatest  pest  to  society — a 
patriarchal  Government,  or  rather  a  med- 


dling Government,  which  intrudes  itself 
into  every  part  of  the  system  of  human 
life,  and  thinks  it  can  do  everything  for 
everybody  better  than  anybody  can  do 
anything  for  himself;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  easy,  careless,  pococurante  Government, 
which  suffers  abuses,  such  as  might  be 
checked  by  an  easy  remedy,  to  exist  under 
its  sight,  and  to  all  complaint  and  all  re- 
monstrance answers  only,  **  Oh,  let  things 
alone,  let  things  take  their  course,  lot 
things  find  their  level."  I  believe,  if  diero 
is  an  important  problem  at  all  times,  and 
especially  at  this  time  in  politics,  it  is  to 
ascertain  where  the  line  divides  those  cases 
with  which  the  public  authorities  ought  to 
interfere,  from  those  with  which  they  ought 
not.  Formerly,  I  think,  the  general  be- 
setting sin  of  Governments  was  undoubtedly 
that  of  meddling.  The  magistrate  pushed 
himself  into  everything.  He  interfered 
with  matters  on  which,  unless  he  possessed 
the  powers  and  the  wisdom  of  an  angel,  it 
was  absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  do  any 
good.  He  was  always  attempting  to  cor- 
rect some  evil  that  was  not  within  his 
sphere ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  he 
invariably  augmented  the  evil  he  proposed 
to  correct.  He  was  shocked  by  the  fear 
of  scarcity,  and  so  he  made  laws  against 
forestalling  and  regrating,  and  created  a 
famine ;  he  was  touched  by  the  oppression 
practised  upon  borrowers,  and  so  he  made 
a  law  against  usury;  and  the  poor  borrower, 
who  might  have  got  money  at  10  per  cent, 
could  not  possibly  get  it  at  15  or  at  20. 
Evils  of  this  kind  attracted  the  attention 
of  some  philosophical  minds.  They  were 
exposed,  and  bv  the  exposure  inestimable 
service  was  renaered  to  society.  I  cannot, 
however,  but  fear  some  evils  in  the  reaction, 
and  I  think  I  see  some  danger  of  very  able 
and  eminent  men  falling  into  the  other 
extreme.  I  do  not  wish  in  the  present 
debate  to  introduce  questions  not  now  be- 
fore the  House ;  but,  by  way  of  illustration, 
I  would  just  say,  that  I  do  think  it  a  very 
remarkable  circumstance  that  we  should 
have  lived  to  see  the  settling  of  all  the 
great  communications  of  the  Empire — a 
question  always  considered  in  every  former 
age  as  strictly  belonging  to  the  province  of 
the  Government— abandoned  by  the  Go- 
vernment to  private  speculation.  Another 
instance  of  error  on  the  same  side  I  find 
in  the  way  in  which  some  Gentlemen,  for 
whose  judgment  I  have  the  highest  respect, 
look  on  the  question  now  before  us.  In  the 
opinion  of  tnose  gentlemen,  such  as  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  and  the  hon. 
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Member  for  Montrose,  the  question  seems 
to  resolve  itself  into  the  general  principles 
of  free  trade  ;  and  they  argue  that  jou  do 
not  legislate  to  settle  the  price  of  gloves, 
but  you  leave  that  to  find  its  own  level — 
and  so  let  this  matter  take  its  own  course. 
You  leave  the  hosier,  they  say,  to  manage 
his  own  business — to  trust  what  customers 
he  likes — to  give  long  credit  and  make 
high  charges,  or  to  be  content  with  swift 
returns  and  small  profits  ;  you  own  that 
he  can  judge  better  for  himself  than  the 
State  for  him,  and  interference  in  such 
matters  is  legislating  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. These  Gentlemen  say,  that  you  de- 
parted from  right  principles  when  you  le- 
gislated with  respect  to  such  a  question  as 
that  now  before  the  House;  and  that  every 
step  you  take  in  the  same  direction  is  to 
go  further  and  further  in  the  wrong.  With 
the  greatest  respect  for  those  Gentlemen, 
I  must  confess  I  cannot  see  the  matter  in 
this  point  of  view.  1  have  laboured  to 
submit  my  judgment  to  theirs,  but  1  can- 
not do  it,  and  must  bo  guided  by  such 
light  as  I  possess.  I  believe  that  1  am 
as  firmly  attached  as  any  Gentleman  in 
this  House  to  the  principle  of  free  trade 
properly  stated,  and  I  should  state  that 
principle  in  these  terms :  that  it  is  not 
^  desirable  the  State  should  interfere  with 
the  contracts  of  persons  of  ripe  age  and 
sound  mind,  touching  matters  purely  com- 
mercial. 1  am  not  aware  of  any  exception 
to  that  principle ;  but  you  would  fall  into 
error  if  you  apply  it  to  transactions  which 
are  not  purely  commercial.  Is  there  a 
single  Gentleman  so  zealous  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade  as  not  to  admit 
that  he  might  consent  to  the  restric- 
tion of  commercial  transactions  when 
higher  and  other  considerations  are  con- 
cerned ?  Take  questions  of  police.  For 
instance,  you  limit  the  number  and  re- 
gulate the  fares  of  hackney  coaches  and 
hackney  cabs.  All  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  free  trade  tell  against  such  an 
interference.  On  a  rainy  day  few  cabs 
are  to  be  met  with  on  the  stands,  but  there 
are  plenty  of  persons  possessed  of  cabs 
who  would  bring  them  out  for  hire  on  such 
occasions,  if  they  were  permitted  to  charge 
what  fares  they  liked ;  but  the  Legislature 
interferes  to  prevent  this.  Can  there  then 
be  a  more  striking  instance  of  interference 
with  the  principles  of  free  trade  ?  In  con- 
formity with  tnese  principles,  you  should 
not  regelate  the  charges  for  hackney  car- 
riages ;  but  on  good  ground  of  police  the 
State  steps  in  and  regulates  the  fares  of 


public  carriages  in  the  metropolis.  So 
also  considerations  of  revenue  make  you 
interfere  with  the  principles  of  free  trade 
in  other  cases.  What  business  have  yoa 
to  go  on  a  person's  property,  and  say 
that  he  shall  not  cultivate  tobacco  on  his 
own  ground  ?  So  it  is  in  respect  to  matters 
concerning  national  defence,  and  a  great 
many  other  things  ;  but  I  wish  to  confine 
myself  to  matters  directly  bearing  on  the 
question  bsfore  us.  Therefore  I  say,  in 
the  first  instance,  that  where  the  health  ^ 
of  the  community  is  concerned,  the  prin- 
ciple of  non-interference  does  not  apply 
without  very  great  restrictions;  and  in  this 
statement  I  hope  I  carry  with  me  the  general 
sense  of  the  House,  as  I  am  sure  I  carry 
with  me  the  full  assent  of  the  Government; 
for  I  have  read  a  report  signed  by  two 
Members  of  the  Government,  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  and  the  noble  Earl  lately  at  the 
head  of  the  Woods  and  Forests,  and  now 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  since  that 
report  was  laid  before  the  House,  the  noble 
Earl  himself,  with  the  fuU  consent  of  his 
Colleagues,  brought  in  a  Bill  on  the  sub- 
ject of  sanatory  police,  which  certainly,  if 
examined  according  to  the  principles  of 
free  trade,  would  appear  the  most  mon- 
strous production  ever  brought  forth.  For 
I  find  that  by  that  Bill  no  person  can 
on  his  own  ground  build  in  a  street  in  a 
great  town  unless  it  shall  be  so  many  feet 
wide  :  no  person  can  build  a  house  on  his 
own  ground  without  giring  notice  to  the 
commissioners,  and  no  person  can  sink  a 
cellar  without  their  consent.  Then  the  house 
must  have  a  drain,  and  if  it  should  be  a  pre- 
riously  existing  house,  and  have  no  drain, 
the  commissionera  tell  him  that  he  must 
make  one,  and  if  he  refuses,  they  may 
make  it  for  him,  and  send  him  in  the  bill  of 
expenses  for  payment.  And  if  it  is  re- 
ported to  these  commissionere  that  a  house 
wants  whitewashing,  they  direct  the  owner 
to  whitewash  it ;  and  if  he  will  not,  they 
send  a  man  with  a  pail  and  brush,  who 
whitewashes  the  house,  and  then  the  bill 
is  sent  in  for  payment.  Suppose  the 
owner  of  a  house  at  Leeds  or  Manchester 
chose  to  take  his  stand  and  address  the 
noble  Earl  on  the  subje<9t.  Suppose  he 
were  to  call  upon  the  noble  Eari  to  recon- 
cile this  interference  with  the  principles  of 
free  trade.  **  You  tell  me,**  this  man  would 
say  to  the  noble  Earl,  "  it  is  your  prin- 
ciple to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear:  why 
then  do  you  prevent  me  from  mnntng  up 
the  cheapest  buildings  I  can,  and  letting 
them  at  the  best  prices  I    can  cet  f 
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'*  You  state  that  you  do  not  like  a  house 
without  a  drain — do  not  take  mine,  then : 
no  one  forces  you  to  live  in  them  ;  hut  I 
can  find  many  persons — ^many  a  poor 
family  willing  to  give  one  shilling  a  week 
to  lire  and  sleep  in  a  cellar  without  a 
drain  ;  and  why  may  not  I  take  that  one 
shilling  a  week,  and  why  may  not  they 
sleep  in  a  cellar  without  a  drain  if  they 
choose?  Why  did  you  send  in  a  man 
without  my  consent  to  whitewash  my 
house,  and  then  force  me  to  pay  for  it  ? 
The  persons  1  deal  with  are  of  ripe  age 
and  sound  mind,  and  when  they  have  vo- 
luntarily contracted  to  live  in  my  tene- 
ments, why  do  you  interfere  in  the  matter? 
You  cannot  defend  this  meddling  on  the 
extreme  principle  of  free  trade  and  non- 
interference." I  helieve  that  the  nohle 
Earl  who  introduced  this  Bill  would  answer 
that  this  is  not  a  question  of  free  trade  ; 
that  the  principle  appealed  to  was  not  the 
true  principle,  hut  a  caricature  of  free  trade; 
and  it  is  owing  to  the  caricature  that  so 
salutary  a  doctrine  as  free  trade,  properly 
understood,  has  so  slowly,  and  vrith  so 
much  difficulty,  made  its  way.  We  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  if  it 
were  a  purely  commercial  affair;  hut 
other  and  higher  interests  than  mere  com- 
mercial interests  are  concerned.  It  con- 
cerns the  puhlic  weal  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  should  not  live  in  a  way  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  ahridgelife,  to  make  it 
wretched  and  feehle  while  it  lasts,  and  to 
send  to  untimely  graves  the  population, 
who  leave  hehind  them  a  more  miser- 
ahle  progeny  than  themselves.  If  it  he 
the  fact  that  a  great  mass  of  our  popu- 
lation is  familiar  with  misery — if  it  he 
the  fact  that  places  calculated  to  shorten 
life,  to  taint  the  health  and  to  turn  the 
stomach  of  those  accustomed  to  more 
cleanly  habits,  are  not  noxious  to  those 
who  dweU  in  them ;  this  proves  how 
greatly  the  Government  of  this  country 
has  neglected  its  duty,  and  proves  that 
they  have  tolerated  the  existence  of  houses 
like  hogstyes,  until  there  is  danger  of  the 
population  becoming  like  hogs.  Who  can 
affirm,  then,  with  respect  to  a  question 
where  morality  and  humanity  are  concern- 
ed, that  we  must  adhere  to  this  principle 
of  non-interference?  Take  the  question 
of  lotteries.  A  man  has  an  estate  for 
which  he  wishes  to  get  20,0002. ,  and  he 
issues  1,000  tickets  at  202.  each,  with  the 
condition  that  the  first  ticket  coming  out 
of  the  wheel  shall  gain  the  estate.  The 
Legislature    interferes^    and   annuls    the 


whole  proceeding.  But  suppose  the  owner 
of  the  estate  appeals  to  the  principle  of 
free  trade — suppose  he  says,  **  What  have 
you  to  do  with  this  voluntary  contract  be- 
tween me  and  other  parties?  You  may 
think  it  a  bad  speculation — then  don't  take 
a  ticket ;  but  what  right  have  you  to  pre- 
vent those  men  from  doing  so  who  are  of 
ripe  age  and  sound  mind  ?  "  The  answer 
is  obvious  ;  we  interfere,  because  if  we  to- 
lerated these  things  we  should  be  giving 
encouragement  to  habits  and  qualities  of 
mind  incompatible  with  the  virtue  and  mo- 
rality of  indiriduals  in  society.  I  hope  I 
carry  the  House  with  me  thus  far,  that 
the  principle  of  non-interference  is  one.y 
that  cannot  be  applied  without  great  re- 
strictions where  the  public  health  or  the 
public  morality  is  concerned.  Then,  I 
ask,  is  not  the  public  health  concerned  in 
a  question  relating  to  the  time  of  labour  ? 
Does  any  one  who  has  examined  the  evi- 
dence, or  opened  his  eyes  in  the  world,  or 
examined  his  own  feelings,  doubt  that 
twelve  hours  a  day  of  factory  labour  are 
more  than  are  desirable  for  youths  of 
thirteen  ?  If  so  much  labour  be  not 
desirable,  then,  I  say,  every  argument 
on  which  interference  can  be  justified 
calls  on  me  to  keep  those  youths  from  in- 
juring their  health  by  means  of  immode- 
rate toil.  Is  this,  or  is  it  not,  a  question 
in  which  morality  is  concerned  ?  Can  any 
one  doubt — certainly  my  Friends  around 
me  do  not  doubt — that  education  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  highest  importance,  as  regards 
the  virtue  and  happiness  of  the  common 
people  ?  For  education  we  know  that  lei- 
sure is  necessary.  Do  we  believe  that, 
after  twelve  hours  have  been  taken  from 
the  day  for  factory  labour,  and  after  so 
much  time  as  is  necessary  for  refreshment 
and  exercise  has  also  been  taken — do  we 
believe  that  enough  time  will  remain  for 
that  amount  of  education  which  it  is  de- 
sirable the  people  should  have  ?  I  believe 
that  we  must  answer  that  question  in  the 
negative.  This  I  say,  that  all  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  you  interfere  to  prohibit 
contracts  of  a  nature  which  you  believe  to 
be  prejudical  to  public  morality,  justify  me 
in  endeavouring  to  prevent  contracts  like 
those  which  are  now  the  subject  of  con- 
sideration. But  there  is  another  question.  . 
We  are  legislating  here  principally  for  the 
young.  Now,  I  ask,  whether  it  is  not 
a  rule  universally  adopted  by  all  civilized 
society,  in  which  anything  like  a  body  of 
law  exists,  that  those  who  are  of  a  tender 
age  should  be  placed  under  the  guardian- 
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utterly  incontroTertibley  yott  cannot  limit 
ftdult  labour  unless  you  fix  wages.  Tet 
you  have,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  for  cen- 
tury after  century,  been  restricting  adult 
labour,  yet  baye  you  not  fixed  wages.  But 
tben  it  is  said,  we  cannot  legislate  for  every 
employment.  Why  legislate  for  some,  if 
not  for  all  ?  See,  it  is  said,  how  hard  the 
sempstresses  work — ^toiling  in  their  garrets 
fifteen  and  sixteen  hours  a  day.  The  house- 
maid, too,  is  up  at  six  o'clock  every  morn- 
ing, hard  at  work  all  day,  dragging  up- 
stairs and  down-stairs  till  late  at  night. 
If  you  cannot  protect  them,  why  interfere 
witib  the  factory  children?  In  fact,  by 
protecting  the  factory  child,  you  will  aggra- 
vate the  condition  of  others  not  so  pro- 
tected. Is  that  the  way  you  reason  with 
reference  to  the  Sunday?  You  cannot 
protect  every  one  on  the  Sunday  ;  but  you 
do  what  you  can.  You  shut  the  factory, 
you  shut  the  shops,  you  shut  the  pubhc 
offices ;  but  if  any  one  proposes  that  you 
should  interfere  with  the  sempstress  in  her 
garret,  you  say,  that  is  impossible ;  you 
cannot  interfere  there  without  spies  in 
every  house.  Yon  do  what  you  can.  You 
trouble  yourselves  very  much  about  the 
practical  effect  of  your  legislation,  and  very 
little  about  its  apparent  symmetry;  you 
strike  what  you  can  strike — you  protect 
the  Sunday  for  those  for  whom  you  can 
protect  it ;  but  that  protection  does  not  in- 
juriously affect  those  who  are  unprotected. 
You  know  the  effect  is  directly  the  con- 
trary. You  know  your  protection  of  those 
you  do  protect  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  Sun- 
day has  not  the  effect  of  making  the  house- 
maid, for  instance,  work  harder  on  the 
Sunday.  On  the  contrary,  she  works  less 
on  the  Sunday ;  for  you  keep  the  public 
feeling  on  the  right  side,  and  you  give  an 
indirect  advantage  to  those  whom  you  can- 
not protect  altogether.  But,  to  come  to 
the  great  argument  which  my  hon.  Friend 
and  all  those  who  have  spoken  on  the  same 
side  of  the  question  with  him  have  relied 
most  strongly  upon.  They  have  pleaded, 
and  the  subject  is  one  which  must  be  most 
gravely  considered,  the  pernicious  conse- 
quences which  may  result  to  the  labouring 
classes  themselves  from  this  proposed  in- 
terference. They  say  it  is  vain  to  think 
that  you  can  take  an  hour  off  the  labour 
of  a  man  employed  in  a  factory,  without  a 
reduction  taking  place  in  the  remuneration 
which  he  receives  for  that  labour — ^that 
there  must  be  a  diminution  of  wages  if  the 
hours  of  labour  are  shortened;  that  we 
may,  by  the  adoption  of  this  measore,  sink 


the  condition  of  our  labouring  classes  lower 
than  it  is,  and  injure  instead  of  improve 
them ;  and  that  we  have  here  introduced 
a  greater  interference  with  labour  than  the 
safety  of  those  who  live  by  it  would  war- 
rant. Now,  I  am  far  from  denying  that 
this  argument  deserves  to  be  weighed  with 
attention — ^that  it  is  one  of  importance,  and 
should  induce  us  to  act  gradually  and  cau« 
tiously — and  that  we  ought  to  feel  our  way 
well  at  every  move;  but  I  am  at  the 
same  firmly  convinced  that  there  must 
be  some  great  flaw  in  this  argument,  in 
the  straightforward  way  in  which  it  is 
applied,  as  if  it  rested  on  some  princi- 
ple of  arithmetic,  or  on  some  problem  ca- 
pable of  demonstration.  And  the  reason  I 
think  so  is  this.  We  have  legislated  in 
some  such  spirit  as  this  before.  We 
have  shortened  the  hours  of  labour  in  some 
instances  already.  Thirty  years  ago,  it 
was  stated  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
be  a  common  practice  to  make  children  of 
8  years  of  age  work  fifteen  hours  a  day 
in  factories;  and  yet  now  we  prevent  aU 
young  persons  under  18  years  of  age  from 
working  for  more  than  twelve  hours  a  day. 
What  a  change  is  this  to  have  already 
made!  Did  not  all  the  arguments  that  my 
hon.  Friend  has  urged--did  not  all  his 
demonstrations  about  the  falling  of  wages, 
and  the  necessity  of  the  protection  of 
long  hours  against  foreign  competition — 
apply  just  as  strongly  against  die  reduc- 
tion of  the  hours  of  labour  that  has  already 
taken  place,  as  it  applies  to  the  question 
of  farther  reduction  ?  I  observe  that  the 
same  arguments  which  are  now  put  forward 
against  this  measure  were  used  against 
that  former  Bill.  Any  person  who  reads 
over  those  debates,  will  find  that  exactly 
the  same  admonitions  were  held  out  then 
as  now ;  but  have  they  been  fulfilled  ?  The 
same  description  which  we  have  now  lis- 
tened to  was  then  given  of  the  ruin  which 
must  await  the  cotton  trade  if  the  Legisla- 
ture did  not  interfere  for  its  protection. 
But  the  House  heeded  not  these  alarms.  It 
passed  the  measure,  but  the  ruin  has  not 
followed.  The  hon.  Member  for  Oldham 
has  told  us  that  the  former  interference 
has  not  been  f(^owed  by  the  evils  which 
were  apprehended.  But  it  is  asked,  are 
we  prepared  to  argue  that,  because  the 
former  interference,  reducing  the  hours  of 
labour  from  fifteen  hours  to  twelve  hours 
had  done  no  harm,  that  therefore  a  further 
reduction  from  twelve  to  eleven  hours 
would  do  no  hann  ?  That  is  not,  however, 
my  argument.    But  what  I  say  is  this. 
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that  if  your  only  argument  that  this  fur- 
ther reduction  will  do  harm,  he  in  ex- 
actly the  same  words  which  were  used  on 
the  same  side  against  the  former  Bill,  and 
which  the  result  has  shown  to  have  heen 
ill-founded,  that  then  there  must  he  some 
flaw  in  it  one  way  or  the  other.  To  refer 
to  the  analogy  of  Sunday,  to  which  I  he- 
fore  alluded.  Suppose  that  we  go  hack  to 
three  hundred  years  ago.  That  was  a  time 
of  great  religious  change.  Everyhody 
knows  that  there  was  much  written  and 
much  said  at  that  time  ahout  the  origin  of 
the  ohligation  of  keeping  that  day  of  the 
week  as  a  day  of  rest.  Now  suppose  that 
in  1546  some  person  had  proposed  to 
aholish  the  Sunday,  in  order  to  make  the 
nation  hotter  and  more  prosperous.  How 
easily  might  not  all  the  arguments  that 
have  heen  employed  here  he  used  in  fa- 
vour of  such  a  proposition?  It  might 
have  heen  said,  what  an  enormous  increase 
of  production  must  not  such  a  regulation 
cause — ^what  an  increase  of  wages  will  it 
not  produce— what  advantages  will  it  not 
ensure  to  you  over  every  other  nation  that 
enters  into  manufacturing  competition  with 
you  ?  Such,  it  would  he  contended,  must 
he  the  effect  of  aholishing  the  Sundays. 
Now,  supposing  that  the  Sundays  had 
heen  aholished,  and  that  during  the  last 
300  years  we  had  heen  working  on  Sun- 
day as  on  the  other  days  of  the  week,  do 
you  suppose  that  the  15,000  or  16,000 
factories  now  at  work  would  he  in  existence  ? 
Do  you  suppose  that  every  hammer,  every 
adze,  every  shuttle,  every  loom  now  in 
motion  in  this  country,  would  he  employed  ? 
Do  you  suppose  that  the  addition  of  one- 
sixth  to  the  whole  amount  of  labour  in  the 
country  would  have  taken  place,  and  that 
that  addition  would  have  shown  itself  at 
the  end  of  fifty  years  ?  Why,  we  have  all 
experience  of  what  fifty  years  of  industry 
can  do.  We  have  ourselves  seen  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  manu- 
facturing resources  of  this  country  within 
a  recent  period.  We  know  that  fifty  years 
of  industry  has  heen  able  to  double  the 
produce  of  this  country ;  but  do  you  be- 
lieve that  if  the  Sunday  had  been  done 
away  with  as  a  day  of  rest,  that  this  coun- 
try would  have  continued  to  progress  as  it 
has  done,  and  that  it  would  be  one-sixth 
richer  now  than  it  is  ?  My  firm  belief  is 
that  our  people  would  have  been  poorer 
than  they  are.  I  do  not  mean,  and  no- 
body means  to  say  that  a  man  will  not  do 
more  work  in  seven  days  than  in  six  days; 
^ttt  1  doubt  whether  he  will  have  more 


work  done  at  the  end  of  the  year  by  work- 
ing seven  days  instead  of  six;  and  in  ten 
years  time  I  am  convinced  that  the  man 
who  labours  only  six  days  in  the  week  will 
have  the  most  work  performed.  And  how 
much  more  strongly  will  the  case  apply  if 
we  take  the  effect  of  unceasing  labour  for 
generation  after  generation.  1  say  it  is  the 
most  monstrous  error  in  the  world  to  sup- 
pose that  by  adding  one-sixth  to  the  days 
of  labotir,  you  would  increase  the  quantity 
of  labour  done.  And  what  I  say  about 
days,  1  say  about  hours.  1  do  not  at  all 
doubt  but  that  a  person  will,  in  a  given 
number  of  hours,  produce  less  than  in  a 
greater  number  of  hours,  or  that  in  a  given 
number  of  days  he  will  produce  less  than 
in  a  greater  number  of  days.  1  do  not 
deny  that  a  man  will  do  a  less  quantity  of 
work  in  eleven  hours  than  in  twelve  hours, 
or  a  less  quantity  in  twelve  hours  than  in 
fifteen  hours  ;  but  this  I  say,  and  beHevc, 
that  a  great  society  in  which  the  children 
are  made  from  an  early  age  to  begin  to 
work  for  fifteen  hours  a  d%y,  will  not  pro- 
duce so  much  in  the  course  of  a  consider- 
able space  of  time  as  a  society  where  the 
hours  of  labour  are  much  less.  I  look  on 
men  in  a  higher  character.  If  we  consider 
man  simply  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
simply  as  a  machine  for  productive  labour,  let 
us  not  forget  what  a  piece  of  mechanism  he 
is — ^how  "  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made." 
If  we  have  a  fine  horse,  we  do  not  use  him 
exactly  as  a  steam  engine,  and  still  less 
should  we  treat  man  so,  more  especially  in 
his  earlier  years.  The  depressing  labour 
that  begins  early  in  life,  and  is  continued 
too  long  every  day,  enfeebles  his  body, 
enervates  his  mind,  weakens  his  spirits, 
overpowers  his  understanding,  and  is  in- 
compatible with  any  good  or  useful  degree 
of  education.  A  state  of  society  in  which 
such  a  system  prevails  will  inevitably  and 
m  no  long  space  of  time  feel  its  baneful 
effects.  It  will  find  that  the  corporal 
and  mental  culture  of  the  population  can- 
not be  neglected  without  producing  results 
detrimental  to  its  best  interests,  even  in 
regard  to  the  accumulation  and  creation  of 
property.  On  the  otiier  band,  a  day  of 
rest  r^polarly  recurring  every  week,  and 
hours  of  exercise,  of  leisure,  of  intellectaal 
improvement  recurring  in  every  day,  ele- 
vate the  whole  man— devate  him  physically 
^-elevate  him  intellectually — derate  him 
morally;  and  his  elevation,  physical,  moral, 
and  intellectual,  again  falls  on  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  country,  which  is 
advanced  with  it.     Ten  thoaaaiid  cases 
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ocour  in  which  tho  truth  of  this  doctrine  is 
apparent.  To  take  an  illustration — one  of 
the  most  ohvious,  the  most  direct,  and  the 
most  familiar — ^what  is  the  immediate  cause 
that  our  manufacturer  can  undersell  the 
Hindoo  manufacturer  in  the  hazaar  of  his 
own  town,  and  in  goods  made  of  the  cotton 
grown  in  his  own  plains  ?  Is  it  not  owing 
to  our  machinery?  And  to  what  do  we 
attribute  the  perfection  of  that  machinery  ? 
How  many  of  the  improvements  that  have 
taken  place  in  machinery  do  we  not  owe 
to  the  intelligence,  the  thought,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  working  men?  My  hon. 
Friend  spoke  of  Adam  Smith;  but  in  the 
very  first  chapter  of  Adam  Smith's  work, 
he  will  find  it  stated  by  that  great  man, 
that  he  never  could  go  to  a  factory  without 
seeing  some  very  pretty  machine-— that  is 
his  expression — ^that  had  been  made  by 
.  some  ingenious  working  man  in  that  coun- 
try. But  there  are  other  instances  that 
might  be  cited  in  proof  of  the  benefits  con- 
ferred by  working  operatives  by  improve- 
ments in  machinery.  Hargrave,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  spinning  jenny,  was  a  com- 
mon weaver;  Crompton,  the  inventor  of 
the  loom,  and  Johnson,  who  made  the  first 
dressing  machine,  were  also  working  men. 
And  let  me  ask  how  many  hours  of  their 
labour,  how  many  hours  of  the  labour  of 
their  children,  would  do  so  much  for  the 
advancement  of  manufactures  as  one  of 
their  improvements  in  machinery  has  done? 
And  in  which  of  the  two  states  of  society 
is  it  likely  that  such  men  would  arise  ?  Is 
it  in  that  society  where  the  working  man 
gains  a  good  education,  and  where  the 
faculties  dF  his  mind  are  developed;  or  in 
that  society  where  the  same  person  would 
be  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  mere  machine  ? 
Can  we  doubt  but  that  in  every  community 
many  men  of  talent  will  be  found  among 
the  labouring  population;  and  can  we  doubt 
but  that  as  the  general  intellectual  condi- 
tion of  that  community  advances  more  and 
more,  such  men  as  those  I  have  mentioned 
will  rise  among  it,  and  that  as  their  intellec- 
tual powers  are  neglected,  so  the  more  and 
more  will  that  society  sink.  How  long 
must  you  wait  until  the  slave  of  Louisiana 
or  of  Brazil  will  effect  any  improvement  in 
machinery  ?  But  thb,  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  most  important  point  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  question  commercially, 
was,  I  think,  entirely  overlooked  by  my 
hon.  Friend.  What  is  it  on  which,  more 
than  on  anything  else,  the  wealth  of  a 
nation  depends  ?  .  What  is  it  which  makes 
one  community  prosperous  and  flourishing 


more  than  another  ?  You  will  not  say  that 
it  is  the  soil — ^you  will  not  say  that  it  is  its 
climate — ^you  will  not  say  that  it  is  its 
mineral  wealth,  or  its  natural  advantages, 
its  ports  or  its  great  rivers.  These  are 
things  that  are  very  valuable  indeed  when 
human  intelligence  and  energy  use  them 
well;  but  human  intelligence  and  energy 
can  do  much  without  them;  whereas  with- 
out human  intelligence  and  energy  they  are 
as  nothing.  Tou  see  countries  that  in  the 
highest  degree  possess  all  these  advan- 
tages, with  a  miserable  population — ^with 
men  having  hardly  a  rag  to  cover  them; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  most  ste- 
rile soils,  and  under  the  most  inclement 
skies,  the  greatest  human  industry  and 
prosperity  are  to  be  found.  Is  it  anything 
in  the  earth  or  in  the  air  that  makes  our 
Scotland  a  richer  country  than  Egypt,  or 
Batavia,  with  its  marshes,  more  prosperous 
than  Sicily?  No;  but  Scotchmen  made 
Scotland  what  she  is,  and  Dutchmen  raised 
their  marshes  to  such  eminence.  Look  to 
America.  Two  centuries  ago,  it  was  a 
wilderness  of  buffaloes  and  wolves.  What 
has  caused  the  change  ?  Is  it  her  rich 
mould  ?  Is  it  her  mighty  rivers  ?  Is  it 
her  broad  waters  ?  No;  her  plains  were 
then  as  fertile  as  they  are  now;  her  rivers 
were  as  numerous.  Nor  was  it  any  great 
amount  of  capital  that  tho  emigrants  car- 
ried out  with  them.  They  took  a  mere 
pittance.  What  is  it,  then,  that  has  ef- 
fected the  change  ?  It  is  simply  this — ^you 
placed  the  Englishman  instead  of  the  red 
man  upon  the  soil;  and  the  Englishman, 
intelligent  and  energetic,  cut*  down  the 
forests,  turned  them  into  cities  and  fleets, 
and  covered  the  land  with  harvests  and 
orchards  in  their  place.  The  great 
instrument  that  produces  wealth  is  man  ; 
and  the  vast  difference  between  the  cli- 
mates and  natural  advantages  of  Campagna 
and  Spitzbergen,  is  not  to  be  compared  to 
the  difference  between  a  country  inhabited 
by  a  population  in  a  condition  of  full  phy- 
sical, moral,  and  intellectual  health,  and  a 
country  whose  inhabitants  are  in  a  state  of 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  degene- 
racy. These,  I  believe,  are  the  reasons 
which  explain  why  the  wealth  of  this  coim- 
try  has  not  been  diminished  by  the  observ- 
ance, century  after  century,  of  one  day  of 
rest  in  the  week,  when  your  industry  seems 
to  be  suspended,  when  your  machinery  is 
not  at  work,  but  when  the  machine  of  ma- 
chines, man — ^upon  whom  everything  else 
depends — is  winding  up  and  repairing,  so 
that  he  retams  to  his  work  and  labour  on 
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the  Monday  with  renovated  Bpirits,  with 
clearer  intellect,  and  with  restored  physi- 
cal power.  Am  I  to  helieve  that  a  change 
which  would  clearly  be  found  to  improye 
the  moral,  physical,  and  intellectual  cha- 
racter of  the  people,  could  possibly  make 
them  poorer?  For  my  part,  I  look  with  no 
alarm  upon  the  competition  of  those  people 
with  whose  competition  we  are  threatened. 
I  am  told  that  we  are  in  danger  of  bebg 
beaten  out  ipf  the  field  by  the  people  of 
Germany,  who  work  seventeen  hours  a 
day,  and  who  are  in  such  a  state  that  the 
public  authorities  complain  that  there  is 
not  one  among  them  of  stature  sufficient 
to  make  a  soldier.  Sir,  if  ever  the  English 
nation  »  deprived  of  its  commercial  pros- 
perity, it  will  be  by  no  such  race  of  dwarfs 
as  these ;  it  will  be  by  some  finer  people 
than  the  English  popidation — if  ever  such 
a  people  should  arise.  These,  Sir,  are  the 
reasons  which  satisfy  me  as  to  the  principle. 
1  am  convinced  that  this,  being  a  question 
connected,  for  the  most  part,  with  persons 
of  tender  years — a  question  in  which  pub- 
lic health  is  concerned,  and  a  question  re- 

^  lating  to  public  morality — ^is  one  with  which 
the  State  may  properly  interfere.  The 
objections  which  have  been  made,  as  far  as 
I  understand  them,  apply  equally  to  an  in- 
stitution which  has  existed  for  ages,  and 
which  is  acknowledged  by  us  universidly  to 
be,  in  a  temporal  as  well  as  in  a  rdigious 
point  of  view,  beneficial  to  the  community. 
But  the  question  of  degree  is  another  mat- 
ter. I  have  said,  that  in  my  opinion  we 
ought  on  this  subject  to  feel  our  way  most 
cautiously ;  we  ought  to  do  this  if  only  for 
the  sake  of  the  principle  itself,  because  1 
conceive  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt 
that  if  we  were  to  take  too  wide  a  stride 
at  once,  to  make  too  sudden  a  change,  and 
if  any  fall  of  wages  was  to  be  the  result,  and 
a  considerable  outcry  was  to  be  raised  on  the 
subject,  there  would  be  a  reaction,  though 
unjustly,  against  the  principle  of  the  BilL 
We  should  then,  probably,  retrace  our 
steps,  and  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in 
inducing  the  Legislature  to  adopt  even  a 
wholesome  reform.  For  this  reason  I  prac- 
tically agree  with  my  noble  Friend  near  me 
to  this  extent,  that  I  shall  not  be  prepared 

^  to  vote  for  any  reduction,  at  present,  further 
than  to  eleven  hours.  I  think  we  stand  in 
the  situation  of  a  physician  who  has  satis- 
fied himself  of  this,  that  there  is  a  disease, 
and  who  has  also  satisfied  himself  of  this, 
that  there  is  a  remedy ;  but  who  has  not 
satisfied  himself  of  this— of  the  degree  in 
which  the  patient's  constitution  will  *t  pre- 


sent bear  that  remedy.  His  course  is  evi* 
dent ;  it  is,  to  apply  that  remedy  by  small 
doses,  and  to  watch  its  operation.  That, 
1  think,  is  the  coarse  it  is  our  wisdom  in 
this  case  to  take.  One  single  word,  before 
1  sit  down,  as  to  the  quesUon  of  time. 
My  noble  Friend  near  me  seemed  to  think 
that  the  time  was  ill  chosen.  I  must  say 
that  I  am  of  a  different  opinion.  We  car- 
ried up  on  Monday  to  the  House  of  Lords 
a  Bill  which,  if  our  expectations  are  an- 
swered, will  have  the  effect  of  raising  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  of 
giving  to  the  people  of  tins  country  a  very 
great  advantage  they  have  not  hitherto 
possessed  in  their  competition  with  foreign 
countries.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  there 
could  be  no  time  more  favourable  for  the 
transition  we  are  now  discussing,  than  the 
present.  1  must  add,  that  I  think  it  would 
be  highly  honourable  to  this  House  to  make 
in  one  week,  as  far  as  is  in  our  power,  a 
reparation  for  two  great  errors  of  two  dif- 
ferent kinds ;  for.  Sir,  as  lawgivers,  we 
have  errors  of  two  different  kinds  to  con- 
fess and  repair.  We  have  done  that  which 
we  ought  not  to  have  done  ;  we  have  left 
undone  that  which  we  ought  to  have  doae. 
We  have  regulated  that  which  we  ought  to 
have  left  to  regulate  itself;  we  have  left 
unregulated  that  which  it  was  our  especial 
business  to  have  regulated.  We  have  given 
to  certain  branches  of  industry  a  protection 
which  was  their  bane.  We  have  withheld 
from  pablio  health  and  from  public  mo- 
rality a  protection  which  it  was  our  duty 
to  have  g^ven.  We  have  prevented  the 
labourer  from  getting  his  loaf  where  he 
could  get  it  cheapest,  but  we  have  not 
prevented  him  from  prematurely  destroying 
the  health  of  his  body  and  mind  by  inordi- 
nate toil.  1  hope  and  believe  that  we  are 
approaching  the  end  of  a  vicious  system  of 
interference,  and  of  a  vicious  system  of 
non-interference.  We  have  just  done  what 
was  in  our  power  for  the  purpose  of  repair- 
ing the  greatest  of  all  the  errors  we  have 
committed  in  the  way  of  interference ;  and 
1  hope  we  shall  to-night,  by  giving  an  assent 
to  the  principle  of  this  measure,  take  a  step 
toward  repairing  another  error — ^the  error 
of  neglect. 

Sir  J.  HANMER  concurred  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  opinion  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  so  fanatical  on  the 
subject  of  free  trade  as  to  suppose  that 
they  were  never  to  interfere  for  the  par- 
pose  of  conferring  benefits  on  their  fellow 
subjects.  The  ri^t  hon.  Home  Seorelary 
(Sir  J.  Qnbam),  howerer,  poiiited  oat»  m 
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few  days  ago,  the  extreme  difficulty  of  in- 
terference on  the  Buhject.  They  had  heen 
obliged  to  feel  their  way  step  by  step,  and 
at  each  step  they  had  been  made  more 
Benaible  of  the  delicacy  of  the  ground  on 
which  they  were  treading.  They  had  al- 
ready interfered  with  factory  labour  so  far 
as  to  prevent  young  persons  being  em- 
ployed m  factories  for  a  longer  period  than 
twelve  hours  a  day.  The  question  was 
not  one  of  principle,  but  of  time  and  de- 
gree. Many  hon.  Gentlemen  said  that 
some  agreement  ought  to  be  come  to  be- 
tween the  masters  and  the  workmen  ;  but 
this  Bill  was  not  for  that  purpose  ;  one  of 
its  clauses  went  to  restrict  the  hours  of 
labour  to  eleven,  but  there  was  another 
clause  which  went  further,  and  he  saw  no 
security,  if  the  Bill  were  read  a  second 
time,  that  they  would  be  able  to  strike 
out  that  clause  and  limit  the  restriction  to 
eleven  hours.  If  the  result  of  carrying  the 
Bill  should  be  to  interfere  with  the  profits 
of  the  manufacturer,  it  might  interfere 
with  the  sort  of  houses  that  the  manufac- 
turers were  in  the  habit  of  building  for 
their  workpeople.  In  many  parts  of  Lan- 
cashire cottages  had  been  built  and  were 
building  of  a  superior  description,  in  which 
the  workpeople  were  able  to  live  in  com- 
fort, and  which  were  built  for  them  by 
their  masters.  He  doubted  whether  it  would 
be  a  deirable  result  to  interfere  with  the  ha- 
bit of  the  masters.  He  was  sure  that  appre- 
hensions would  be  entertained  by  the  ma- 
nufacturers of  the  possible  results  of  carry- 
ing the  Bill,  and  he  should  be  very  glad  to 
see  an  eleven  hours'  arrangement ;  but 
looking  to  the  general  question  of  manu- 
facturing employment,  he  thought  he 
should  better  discharge  his  duty  by  sus- 
pending his  consent,  and,  like  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  the  West  Riding,  by 
not  supporting  a  Bill  which  many  of  its 
supporters  said  i^as  only  for  eleven  hours, 
but  which  would,  there  was  reason  to 
think,  carry  the  restriction  to  ten. 

Mr.  WAKLEY,  after  the  eloquent,  ar- 
gumentative, and  conclusive  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Edinburgh,  should  address  as  few  observa- 
tions as  possible  to  the  House,  upon  the 
subject  under  discussion.  He  was  sur- 
prised, however,  he  confessed,  that  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  that  and  the  other  side  of 
the  House,  who  had  advocated  unlimited 
factory  labour  on  former  occasions,  did  not 
jump  up  and  contradict  him  when  he  sat 
down.  Interference  with  labour  had  been 
dqnrecated.    The  whole  system  of  social 


polity  in  this  country  was  founded  on  in- 
terference. What  was  a  Legislature  for 
if  it  was  not  to  protect  the  weak  against  "^ 
the  strong  ?  It  was  an  abrogation  of  their 
fimctions  of  legislation  to  decide  they 
should  not  interfere.  Everything  was  in- 
terfered with,  in  fact ;  and  now,  when  the 
advent  of  free  trade  was  close  at  hand, 
was  it  a  time  to  lay  down  the  principle  of 
non-interference  with  the  hours  of  labour  ? 
For  the  last  forty  years  the  manufactures 
of  this  country  had  increased  under  protec- 
tion ;  but  he  confessed  that  it  struck  cold 
and  chilly  on  his  ear,  to  hear  the  Home 
Secretary  state  that  the  English  labourer 
was  from  henceforth  to  enter  the  arena  of 
toil  without  any  armour,  quite  naked,  and 
wholly  unprotected.  If  he  was  to  be  told 
that  in  adopting  free  trade  there  should  be 
no  protection  to  the  labouring  classes  of 
the  country,  he  would  not  advocate  it  for  a 
single  moment.  But  he  did  not  believe  its 
adoption  would  produce  that  result ;  he 
believed,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  would 
give  the  Legislature  power  to  interfere 
with  more  propriety  and  with  far  more  ef- 
fect, and  make  them  better  than  ever  able 
to  cany  out  those  principles  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Edinburgh  had  so  beautifully  ilhistrated. 
The  hon.  M^nber  for  Sheffield  had  thrown 
out  an  insinuation  against  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Dorsetshire^  which  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  striven  to  repel.  He  admired 
very  much  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member 
on  some  points,  oecause  it  showed  a  deter- 
mination to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
labourer;  and  the  hon.  Member  would 
pardon  him  (Mr.  Wakley)  when  he  told 
him  that  the  labourer  in  Dorsetshire  stood 
in  need  of  his  benevolence.  It  was  the 
bare  truth.  A  more  enviable  lot  a  man 
could  not  have  than  the  opportunity  of  re- 
lieving the  wants  and  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  his  poorer  neighbours ;  and  he  only 
hoped  that  after  the  course  taken  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  in  respect  of  the  factory 
labourers  that  night,  he  would  not  forget 
the  agricultural  labourers  of  his  own  county. 
In  other  points,  however,  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Member  was  what  Hudibras  called 
"rigmarole;''  it  was  as  perfect  rigmarole  as 
ever  he  had  heard  in  that  House.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Sheffield  commenced  by  a  mis-- 
statement of  what  he  (Mr.  Wakley)  had  stat- 
ed, by  saying,  that  because  certain  of  his 
(Mr.  Wakley  s)  constituents  desired  this  Bill, 
he  (Mr.  Wakley)  had  given  it  his  support. 
He  assured  the  hon.  Member  nothing  of 
the  kind  was  the  case.    His  oonstituents 
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did  not  trouble  him  (Mr.  Wakley),  as  the 
hon.  Member's  did  him  ;  they  left  him 
(Mr.  Wakley)  to  use  his  own  discretion, 
and  to  do  as  he  pleased — they  left  him  to 
do  so  just  as  freely  as  if  he  had  no  consti- 
tuents at  all.  The  hon.  Gentleman's  con- 
stituents did  not  take  that  course,  he  sus- 
pected. The  hon.  Gentleman  said  he  had 
received  much  instruction  from  the  work- 
ing classes,  and  that  he  had  learned  more 
from  them  than  he  had  learned  in  that 
House.  The  hon.  Member  had  certainly 
an  extraordinary  mode  of  showing  it  The 
hon.  Member  said  he  had  read  the  ex- 
cellent and  sensible  pamphlet  of  my  hon. 
Friend  behind  me,  but  that  he  could  not 
for  the  life  of  him  understand  it.  His  hon. 
Friend  was  not  answerable  for  that.  The 
hon.  Member  also  declared  that  he  had 
often  listened  with  the  utmost  attention 
and  pleasure  to  the  arguments  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Weymouth,  but  that  he  never 
could  understand  their  meaning.  He  (Mr. 
Wakley)  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  what 
sort  of  a  mind  it  was  that  listened  with 
pleasure  to  an  argument  which  it  did  not 
comprehend.  The  hon.  Member  then 
turned  round  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Old- 
ham, and  exclaimed  against  spurious  popu- 
larity, which,  he  said,  ought  to  be  scouted 
by  every  man,  and  said  that  he  thought 
the  hon.  Member  for  Oldham  was  an  ama- 
teur legislator  on  this  subject.  He  thought 
he  had  heard  something  of  the  labours  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  in  connec- 
tion with  the  manufactures  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  Railway,  where  some  crushed 
limbs  and  broken  bones  had  resulted  from 
his  manufacturing  skill.  Now,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oldham  had  been  a  manufac- 
turer for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  employed 
between  two  and  three  millions  of  hands. 
[A  laugh.]  He  was  thinking  of  the 
millions  whom  the  hon.  Member  had  sus- 
tained through  the  exercise  of  his  skill,  not 
of  the  number  he  had  employed  at  once  ; 
and  yet  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  had 
denominated  him  an  amateur  legislator  on 
that  subject.  How  the  hon.  Member  had 
the  boldness  so  to  designate  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Oldham,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand. He  (Mr.  Wakley)  confided  in  the 
experience  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Oldham 
on  this  question  ;  for  ho  believed  that  he 
know  more  of  this  subject  than  almost  any 
man  in  the  House,  and  possessed  a  sober 
and  controlled  judgment,  elevated  by  the 
loftiest  feelings  of  humanity.  His  hon. 
Friend  behind  him  ha^  -^--^-j  ^jj  \^  pnni- 
phlet  that  there  mif  torn  tlu? 


measure  a  rise  in  the  price  of  a  gown  or 
of  a  shirt  of  a  penny  or  hal^enny;  and 
the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield,  like  a  se- 
cond Cocker,  placed  the  penny  or  the  half- 
penny in  the  one  scale,  and  an  infant  in 
the  other.  Past  experience  had  proved 
that  the  coarse  which  they  had  adopted 
on  this  subject  was  the  right  course ; 
but  it  ought  to  be  a  source  of  infinite  con- 
gratulation to  the  Members  of  that  House 
who  had  participated  in  that  legislation. 
The  statement  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Old- 
ham was  undeniably  true,  that  they  had  been 
interfering  for  forty  years,  and  yet  the 
increase  of  cotton  goods  had  been  five-fold. 
And  he  had  challenged  any  one  to  dispute 
the  accuracy  of  his  statement  that  wages 
were  as  high  now  as  they  were  forty  years 
ago.  [Mr.  FiELDEN :  Hear.]  The  hon. 
Member  for  Sheffield  confirmed  that.  Had 
the  House  discovered,  then,  the  exact 
point  to  which  they  ought  to  go,  and  that 
they  had  now  arrived  at  it?  They  pro- 
tected hares  and  pheasants  ;  would  they 
not  also  protect  infant  life  ?  They  visited 
men  with  penalties  and  a  gaol,  if  they  shot, 
took,  or  sold  a  hare  without  a  license. 
They  interfered  with  everything,  and  they 
could  not  do  wrong  if  they  interfered  to 
protect  these  wretched  persons  who  could 
not  protect  themselves.  Did  they  intend 
to  repeal  the  laws  now  in  existence,  or 
would  they  not  rather  go  on  until  infants 
had  an  efficient  protection?  It  was  denied 
that  they  at  present  possessed  it.  The 
working  classes  in  Yorkshire,  in  Lanca- 
shire, and  throughout  the  kingdom,  prayed 
for  this  Bill,  and  great  weeping  and  wail- 
ing there  would  be  in  the  western  division 
of  Yorkshire,  when  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord  who  represented  it  was  read  there. 
He  did  not  expect  such  a  speech,  after  the 
speech  which  was  reported  as  having  been 
delivered  by  the  noble  Lord  at  the  last 
election  there.  There  was  one  point  that 
had  not  been  fully  touched  upon — the  mor- 
tality, the  dreadful  mortality,  produced  bj 
the  present  system.  Mr.  Chad  wick,  in  his 
last  report  on  Manchester,  quoted  the  re- 
port of  the  Registrar  General,  who  said 
that  in  the  whole  of  England,  oat  of  1 ,000 
persons,  145  reached  the  ago  of  70.  In 
Manchester,  out  of  1 ,000  persons,  only  63 
attained  the  age  of  70.  Out  of  4,629  per- 
sons of  the  labouring  classes  who  died  in 
the  year  1840,  no  less  than  2,649  died 
nnili-  iho  age  of  ^  years;  above  5  and 
iiTi  M^  (^c  df-athft  were  1  in  22  ;  above 
'lln  nvorr'  'deathat 
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was  17  years,  while  in  Rutlandshire  it  was 
38  years.  The  hon.  Member  for  Edin- 
burgh had  dwelt  upon  the  circumstance, 
that  there  were  prior  considerations  to  that 
of  commercial  prosperity  :  if  there  were 
not,  they  might  cease  their  debates.  He 
wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  dreadful  effects  produced  on  the 
manufacturing  population  by  withdrawing 
from  the  homes  of  the  operatives  the  natu- 
ral protectors  of  their  children,  viz.,  their 
wives.  It  struck  at  the  root  of  all  domes- 
tic happiness.  They  made  a  dirty,  deso- 
late place  of  the  poor  man's  home,  when 
they  took  it  ft'om  its  natural  protector. 
Instead  of  going  home  and  finding  a  smil- 
ing wife  and  a  well-laid  board  to  receive 
him,  the  labouring  man  took  home  with 
him  his  weary,  exhausted  partner,  and 
they  were  both  glad  to  retire  at  once  to 
rest.  In  the  morning  they  rose  a^ain  at 
five,  to  be  at  the  factory  by  six  o  clock ; 
and  what  became  of  the  children  during 
the  absence  of  their  parents  ?  They  were 
left  in  charge  of  some  old  and  miserable 
harridan,  who,  in  order  to  quiet  them,  re- 
sorted by  turns  to  the  birch  and  to  stupefy- 
ing drugs.  He  stated  unhesitatingly  that 
in  pursuing  this  course  of  policy  they  were 
striking  at  the  root  of  society  in  this  coun- 
try. They  saw  the  effects  of  it  already  in 
the  children,  that  out  of  4,600,  2,400  died 
before  they  were  ^re  years  of  age.  And 
what,  he  would  ask  again,  could  compen- 
sate the  children  of  many  a  poor  man 
for  the  loss  of  a  mother  ?  Could  there  be 
a  greater  calamity  than, the  death  of  a  mo- 
ther? He  appealed  to  hon.  Members  of 
that  House.  He  had  not  the  slightest 
desire  to  raise  any  unpleasant  feeling 
against  any  party;  that  was  not  his  ob- 
ject ;  but  he  wished  to  bring  the  effects  of 
this  calamity  before  their  minds,  because 
his  mind  was  impressed  with  its  import- 
ance, although  theirs  might  not  be.  lie 
appealed  to  hon.  Members,  to  ask  them- 
selves what  could  be  more  important  to 
children  than  the  loss  of  a  mother  ?  When- 
ever they  saw  a  thrifty  family,  one  go- 
verned by  good  conduct,  and  actuated  by 
good  motives,  it  always  indicated  that  a 
good  mother,  and  not  a  bad  mother,  was 
there.  A  mother — whom  you  destroy  by 
the  present  system — she  has  every  motive 
for  making  home  comfortable,  for  making 
it  a  para(£se.  All  her  hope  of  happiness 
is  centred  there.  She  cannot,  like  the 
man,  enjoy  herself  from  home — at  least 
she  cannot  with  propriety.  The  customs 
and  the  habits  of  society  forbid  it.     Her 


home  is  her  temple  of  hope  in  this  world  ; 
and  now  you  destroy  it  and  make  it  a  scene 
of  desolation,  by  requiring  that  she  shall 
perform  in  a  factory  the  duties  of  a  man, 
and  leave  her  children  to  the  care  of  per- 
sons who  can  exercise  over  them  no  mater- 
nal sympathy.  He  did  hope  that  these 
observations  would  have  due  weight  with 
the  House.  He  was  sorry  he  had  been 
obliged  to  compress  them  into  so  small  a 
compass  as  hardly  to  be  understood.  Ho 
had  thrown  them  out  as  hints  rather  than 
as  an  expansive  argument  applicable  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred ;  but  he  was  thoroughly  persuaded 
that  no  subject  could  engage  the  mind  of 
any  Legislature  of  more  importance  than 
that  of  taking  care  that  the  poor  man's 
children  should  not,  if  possible,  be  deprived 
of  the  protection  of  a  mother.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Edin- 
burgh, who  had  made  so  able  a  speech 
that  night,  had  stated  that  on  going  into 
Committee  on  the  Bill  he  could  not  extend 
the  period  of  interference  beyond  one  hour. 
Well,  one  hour  ,w&s  better  than  nothing. 
If  he  could  not  get  a  Ten  Hours*  Bill,  he 
would  cheerfully  vote  for  one  of  eleven,  as 
a  step  in  a  good  direction.  He  knew  not 
what  the  decision  of  the  House  would  be  ; 
but  he  knew  this— that  a  more  important 
question  could  riot  be  before  it.  The  feel- 
ings of  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands were  at  this  moment  excited  on  the 
subject ;  and  all  that  he  prayed,  in  conclu- 
sion, was,  that  the  decision  of  the  House 
would  be  such  as  to  give  them  life  and 
health,  and  future  encouragement. 

Mr.  bright  said,  there  was  one  ob- 
servation made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Finsbury  in  which  he  entirely  concurred 
— ^and  that  was,  that  this  was  about  the 
most  important  question  which  this  House 
or  any  Legislature  could  be  called  upon  to 
decide;  and  it  was  because  he  (Mr.  Bright) 
held  that  opinion  that  he  ventured  at  that 
very  late  hour,  after  so  much  had  been  said, 
to  rise  and  offer  some  observations  to  the 
House  for  the  purpose  of  stating  some 
things  which  he  believed  were  much  more 
true,  and  a  much  more  exact  representation 
of  that  which  existed  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  the  north  of  England,  than  the 
House  had  heard  from  the  promoters  of  the 
Bill  either  to-night  or  on  the  other  night 
when  it  had  been  debated.  He  had  lis- 
tened to  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Mem-  . 
her  for  Edinburgh  with  considerable  asto- 
nishment. He  confessed  he  was  apprehen- 
sive when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  rose 
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tbat  he  was  about  to  damage  the  side  which 
he  (Mr.  Bright)  took  on  this  question.  He 
said  this  with  perfect  sincerity;  and  he  had 
never  heard  any  Member  get  up  and  make 
a  speech  more  wide  of  the  question  which 
was  before  the  House.  They  had  both 
ancient  and  modem  history  —  they  had 
statements  from  yarious  countries — they 
had  religious  considerations — and  they  had 
a  lecture  on  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath. 
They  had  free  trade  caricatured,  as  he 
should  have  expected  to  have  heard  it 
caricatured  by  a  man  who  had  not  opened 
his  mouth  during  the  last  three  months  in 
which  free  trade  had  been  debated  in  that 
House,  and  who  had  been  induced  to  sup- 
port it  at  all  only  after  very  great  compul- 
sion from  his  constituents  at  Edinburgh. 
The  right  hon.  Member  }iad  told  them  about 
everything  except  about  the  manufacturing 
districts.  Why,  they  all  knew  that  the 
Sabbath  was  a  day  on  which  men  did  not 
ordinarily  work;  but  there  was  no  analogy 
or  comparison  between  the  cases  stated  by 
the  rignt  hon.  Gentleman.  There  were  no 
mills  in  any  part  of  the  world  worked  on 
the  Sabbath.  Men  had  discovered  that  it 
was  necessary  and  wise  to  observe  the 
Sabbath,  and  they  all  did  observe  it,  so  far 
as  the  manufacturing  operatives  were  con- 
cerned; but  they  had  not  all  come  to  discover 
the  necessity  of  a  Ten  Hours*  Bill,  and  that 
was  the  present  question  before  the  House; 
and  surely  it  was  a  matter  worthy  of  some 
consideration  that  every  other  country  in 
the  world  in  which  manufactures  are  estab- 
lished tolerates  a  longer  period  of  working 
than  that  now  allowed  in  this  country. 
With  respect  to  the  Sabbath,  all  men  and 
countries  were  equal,  at  least  as  far  as 
manufactures  were  concerned;  but  with  re- 
spect to  the  time  of  working  in  mills,  the 
House  could  legislate  for  one  country  only; 
and  surely  it  was  not  unimportant  in  these 
circumstances  to  consider  the  competition 
they  were  likely  to  meet  with  from  foreign 
countriess.  It  was  important,  when  any 
measure  was  brought  oefore  the  Legisla- 
ture, to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
arguments  and  grounds  upon  which  it  was 
brought  before  them;  but  he  had  observed 
with  respect  to  this  question,  the  arguments 
and  facts  were  constantly  changing.  The 
right  hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh  had  al- 
luded to  what  he  supposed  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  considerea  a  fact,  that  was,  the 
excessive  mortality  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  the  enfeebled  bodies  and  broken 
spirits  of  the  operatives;  and  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Finsbury  had  produced  statistics 


from  a  book  by  Mr.  Chadwick  to  show  how 
many  people  died  in  Manchester;  but  if  the 
hon.  Member  had  acted  fairly,  he  would 
not  have  alluded  to  what  took  place  in  Man- 
chester, but  in  some  other  town,  not  a  manu- 
facturing one,  where  the  population  was  as 
great  as  in  that  town.  If  he  had  taken  Liver- 
pool, for  instance,  he  would  have  found  the 
mortality  greater  than  in  Manchester;  and 
if  he  had  given  the  mortality  of  Leeds,  it 
would  have  appeared  frightful;  but  if  he 
had  given  that  of  Bristol,  it  would  ap- 
pear still  greater  than  that  of  Leeds. 
Well,  this  showed  that  the  argument  of 
the  hon.  Member  was  not  worth  a  straw 
for  the  case  then  under  consideration; 
and  if  the  hon.  Member  had  looked  a  little 
further  into  statistics,  he  would  have  found 
that  longevity  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  had 
been  increasing  for  150  years  past,  and 
that  in  Leeds  the  average  rate  of  mortality, 
instead  of  being  higher,  was  considerably 
lower  than  in  1 801 ,  when  there  were  scarcely 
any  factories  in  the  town.  Then,  with  re- 
spect to  health,  he  would  not  trouble  the 
House  at  that  late  hour  with  the  minute 
statements  of  figures  which  he  had  pre- 
pared; but  he  might  state  that  it  was 
upon  record,  and  perfectly  undeniable,  that 
the  average  rate  of  sickness  in  factories 
was  not  so  large  as  the  average  calculated 
upon  by  the  friendly  societies  of  England. 
He  (Mr.  Bright)  recollected,  on  one  occa- 
sion, hearing  Lord  Ashley  make  this  extra- 
ordinary statement — that,  having  paid  a 
visit  to  the  infirmary  at  Manchester,  he 
was  astonished  to  find  how  much  scrofula 
prevailed,  and  that  nearly  all  the  cases 
were  factory  cases.  A  statement  more 
opposed  to  the  truth  was  never  made  in 
that  House.  He  appealed  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbuiy,  who  belonged  to  the 
medical  profession,  whether,  if  there  was 
anything  more  than  another  calculated  to 
act  as  a  specific  in  this  frightful  disease,  it 
was  not  the  warmth  and  dryness  which 
existed  in  the  manufacturing  establishments 
in  the  country.  [The  hon.  Member  re- 
ferred to  yarious  medical  authorities  in 
proof  of  his  assertion.]  Another  state- 
ment which  was  made  to  the  House  was 
the  excessive  labour  in  factories ;  and 
the  hon.  Member  for  Oldham  was  regarded 
as  a  great  authority  in  these  matters. 
He  acknowledged  that  the  hon.  Member 
was  the  senior  partner  of  the  largest  cot- 
ton concern  in  England,  and  bad  beon 
connected  with  the  trade  longer  than  any 
man  in  the  House ;    but  every  one  knew 
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that  a  man  might  go  on  for  a  rery  long 
period  and  he  very  flourishing,  and  yet  he  in 
a  Btate  of  profound  ignorance  of  matters  not 
immediately  appertaining  to  his  own  husi- 
ness.  Did  any  one  suppose  that  a  man  must 
know  a  great  deal  of  political  economy 
hecause  he  had  a  large  factory  or  a  large 
farm?  The  hon.  Memher  for  Oldham 
said  that  Lord  Ashley's  statements  were 
hefore  the  House,  that  no  Memher  of 
the  Government  had  contradicted  them, 
and  therefore  he  would  not  repeat  them. 
Lord  Ashley,  two  years  ago,  stated  that 
children  hetween  nine  and  thirteen  years 
of  age,  and  young  persons  from  thirteen  to 
eighteen,  walked  a  distance  of  from  twenty- 
two  to  twenty-seven  miles  a  day  in  follow- 
ing the  machine  called  a  mule.  Why,  the 
thing  was  impossihle,  and  the  fact  of  any 
man  making  such  a  statement  in  that 
House  was  suflicient  to  condemn  him  as 
an  authority  upon  that  or  upon  any  other 
suhject.  It  was  proved  on  the  evidence  of 
not  less  than  400  firms,  who  had  no  kind 
of  communication  with  each  other  whilst 
the  experiments  were  tried,  that  the  ex- 
treme distance  which  any  person  could 
travel  in  one  day  following  the  mule  was 
twelve  miles  ;  that  the  least  distance  was 
ahout  four;  and  that  the  average  could 
not  he  estimated  at  more  than  eight.  The 
same  nohle  Lord  had  made  other  state- 
ments quite  as  extraordinary  and  just  as 
contrary  to  the  fact.  He  would  admit 
that  the  hon.  Memher  for  Oldham  knew  a 
great  deal  ahout  cotton-spinning ;  hut  he 
must  protest  against  the  House  taking  his 
opinion  without  examination  upon  any 
question  of  political  economy.  The  hon. 
Memher  for  Sheffield  referred  to  a  pamph- 
let written  hy  the  hon.  Memher  for  Oldham 
a  great  many  years  ago  ;  and  in  that 
pamphlet  he  expressed  his  regret  that  we 
went  on  more  and  more  exchanging  our 
cotton  manufactures  fo^  foreign  produce 
every  year:  he  says  that  we  gave  two 
pieces  for  the  same  quantity  of  goods  now, 
for  foreign  produce,  for  which  we  formerly 
gave  only  one  piece  ;  and  that  if  hy  any 
mode  of  arrangement  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, we  could  limit  our  productions  to 
what  they  were  twenty  years  hefore,  we 
should  he  getting  from  the  foreigner  quite 
as  much  of  his  produce,  whilst  we  gave 
only  half  of  what  we  now  gave  of  our  own. 
He  had  a  perfect  recollection  of  that  pam- 
phlet heing  puhlished  hy  the  hon.  Memher 
for  Oldham.  [Mr.  Fielden:  I  contradict 
it  flatly.]  But  if  the  hon.  Memher  did 
not  admit  that  in  his  pamphlet,  he  did  the 


same  thing  or  thereahouts  in  that  House. 
Did  the  hon.  Memher  think  that  there 
would  he  no  diminution  of  production? 
Did  he  mean  to  say  that  single  machine, 
called  a  carding  engine,  or  a  throstle  for 
spinning  yam,  could  produce  as  much  in 
ten  hours  as  it  would  in  twelve?  No 
such  thing.  [Mr.  Fielden  :  The  number 
of  machines  could  he  increased.]  But 
that  would  cause  a  greater  expenditure  of 
capital.  Why,  then,  the  hon.  Member's 
political  economy  came  very  much  to  this, 
that  by  increasing  the  expenditure  of  ca- 
pital in  the  country,  they  would,  by  adopt- 
ing this  measure,  produce  the  same  results 
as  at  present.  The  hon.  Member  said 
there  could  be  the  same  amount  of  profit 
to  the  owner,  and  the  same  amount  of 
wages  to  the  workman.  But  if  the  capital 
were  the  same,  and  the  labour  were  di- 
minished, is  would  be  impossible  that  the 
owner  of  the  capital  or  the  workman  could 
receive  the  same  amount  of  profit  and 
wages  as  at  present.  Now,  with  respect 
to  that  diminution,  what  had  been  the 
result  of  the  experiments  made,  as  he 
thought  the  hon.  Member  for  Oldham 
would  admit,  in  the  fairest  manner  ?  He 
alluded  to  the  experiments  on  the  one 
hand  of  Mr.  Horrocks  at  Preston,  Mr. 
Greg  at  Manchester,  and  Mr.  Eccles  at 
Blackburn  ?  The  whole  of  these  cases 
were  brought  forward  hy  men  as  respect- 
able as  the  hon.  Member  for  Oldham,  who 
stated  them  on  their  character  and  honour, 
and  he  believed  their  statements  to  be 
true.  On  the  other  hand,  they  had  Mr. 
Gardiner's  experiments  ;  and,  in  the  first 
place,  he  asserted  without  any  fear  of  con- 
tradiction by  Mr.  Gardiner,  that,  in  his 
experiments,  the  machine  at  his  mill  was 
made  to  move  faster  in  the  proportion  of 
one  to  fifty,  and  that  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
was  gained  by  it.  He  had  it  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Mr.  Gardiner  himself,  and  of  Mr. 
Horner,  the  factory  inspector,  that  as 
much  as  that  was  gained  by  an  increase  in 
the  speed  of  the  engine  ;  and  that  several 
minutes  were  gained  which  before  were 
not  cared  for  in  meal  time  ;  and  by  these 
means  there  was  something  like  an  ap- 
proach for  a  time  to  the  quantity  produced 
before.  If  he  did  not  know  that  a  great 
majority  of  that  House  knew  little  of  cot- 
ton-mills, and  that  half  the  Members  oppo- 
site had  never  been  inside  of  one,  he  would 
not  dwell  upon  these  facts  :  for  it  must  be 
clear  to  any  man  who  had  any  knowledge 
of  these  matters,  the  exact  amount  of  yarn 
or  spun  cotton  turned  out  by  any  machine. 
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was  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  re- 
volutions of  the  roller.  To  attempt  to 
persuade  the  public  that  one  machine 
working  ten  hours  could  produce  as  much 
as  one  working  twelve  hours,  because  when 
the  workmen  engaged  with  it  were  not 
working  so  long  they  were  less  fatigued, 
was  out  of  the  question  ;  for  he  assured 
the  House,  on  the  experience  ^of  many 
years,  and  the  hon.  Member  for  Oldham 
could  not  deny  it,  that  as  far  as  regarded 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  mills  in  the 
cotton  trade,  whether  they  worked  twelve 
hours  or  ten  hours,  they  would  turn  out 
precisely  the  same  proportionate  quantity. 
He  spoke  of  the  machinery,  which  in  ten 
hours  would  only  turn  out  ten-twelfths  of 
the  quantity  it  would  turn  out  in  twelve 
hours,  and  not  one  inch  more;  and  that  no 
power  of  legislation  in  that  House,  or  any 
thing  else,  could  alter  that  state  of  things 
at  all.  He  asked  the  House  then  to  con- 
sider what  they  were  called  upon  to  do. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Oldham  said  that 
we  now  consumed  532,000,000  lbs.  of  cot- 
ton, and  that  was  his  great  argument  why 
we  should  cut  off  one-seventh  of  the  quan- 
tity. What  then  would  be  the  result  of 
passing  this  Act  ?  That  we  should  imme- 
diately lessen  the  consumption  of  the  raw 
material,  and  that  we  should  diminish  our 
trade  to  the  amount  of  76,000,000 lbs.  a 
year ;  that  was  about  equal  to  the  whole 
amount  of  our  cotton  trade  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war,  and  exceeded  two-thirds 
of  that  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Calculated  in  bales,  it  amounted  to  228,000. 
Was  there  any  man  in  that  House  who 
was  sane,  or  any  man  anywhere  who  was 
sane,  and  who,  when  he  considered  the 
enormous  interests  connected  with  the 
working  up  of  those  228,000  bales  of  cot- 
ton in  one  year,  would  dare  vote  for  the 
passing  of  this  Bill,  which  at  once  or  twice 
cut  off  that  amount  of  production  or  con- 
sumption? There  never,  he  believed,  was 
proposed  a  measure  so  dangerous,  so  de- 
structive, so  certain  to  be  violated  by  all 
those  persons  who  were  connected  with 
the  trade  with  which  they  were  going  to 
interfere,  as  this.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Oldham  said — and  it  was  the  argument  of 
a  great  many,  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Edinburgh  amongst  the 
rest — that  they  had  legislated  in  past  times 
without  mischief,  and  therefore  there  was 
no  harm  in  this  measure.  That  was  n 
gross  misreprcftctitatifjJi  of  the  facts.  11  r* 
should  like  tu  ask  i)w  l^m.  Mt*inlKT  T^r 
Oldham  how  lung  fur  t  .i-lve  boun  liKrt±Ou>r 


he  had  worked  his  mill?  As  far  as  regarded 
the  concern  with  which  he  was  connected, 
he  had  never  worked  for  more  than  twelve 
hours  a  day.  He  did  not  pretend  to  the 
humanity  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Ashton- 
under-Line,  who  for  a  long  time,  he  be- 
lieved, worked  his  mill  for  fourteen  hours 
a  day.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  hon. 
Member  had  a  most  excellent  reason  for 
what  he  did  then.  However,  he  had  since 
changed  his  opinion,  and  a  late  repentance 
was  better  than  none.  But  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  time,  he  believed  that  fourteen  or 
fifteen  hours  never  were  the  rule  in  the 
trade,  and  when  Parliament  passed  a  law 
limiting  the  hours  of  work  to  twelve  homrs 
for  all  persons  under  18  years,  it  was  no 
real  limitation;  it  was  but  bringing  the  law 
— there  being  none  before — to  ^x  that 
which  public  opinion  and  the  interests  of 
trade,  both  for  the  millowners  and  for  the 
workpeople,  had  already  fixed.  It  was 
only  attempting  to  mislead  the  House  to 
say  that,  because  the  number  of  hours 
was  limited  to  twelve,  they  might  lessen  it 
without  mischief ;  and  when  a  person  asked 
the  House  to  pass  such  a  measure  as  this, 
he  ought  to  be  better  prepared  with  facts 
than  those  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Oldham  had  stated,  which  any  man  ac- 
quainted with  the  trade  could  overturn. 
Again,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  if 
they  limited  the  trade  in  former  years 
without  injury,  the  circumstances  then 
were  not  the  same  as  now.  There  was  a 
larger  margin  for  competition  than  at  pro- 
sent;  and  he  could  assure  the  House  that 
at  that  moment  there  were  thousands  of 
men  and  women  employed  in  the  cotton 
factories  of  Lancashire  who  generally  re- 
ceived higher  wages  than  they  did  before, 
when  the  employer  had  not  one  single  six* 
pence  of  profit.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Lincoln  must  be  intimately 
acquainted  with  everything  connected  with 
the  cotton  trade.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  had  a  great  deal  to  be  thankful 
for.  There  was  a  great  number  of  esta- 
blishments working  without  any  profit; 
and  what  would  they  do  if  this  law  passed? 
[••  Oh,  oh ! "]  Hon.  Members  caDcd  "  Oh, 
oh,"  and  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Lynn  expressed  himself  very  eloquently 
because  certain  persons  in  the  cotton 
trade  had  made  great  fortunes.  He  hoped 
it  was  not  a  crime  to  make  a  fortune  in 
the  cotton  tmdr ;  hrrt  if  the  noblr  Lord 
would  look  into  the  U^n^ion  Gazette  for 
iJirrt'  \riirs,  lie  wouM  liji  ^  ruaoy  ftiitures; 
bvtvc^n  185D  and  Iht:;,  ^tic-half  of  the 
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cotton  manufacturers  of  Stockport  were 
wholly  ruined,  and  parted  with  their  pro- 
perty. Those  who  possessed  the  host  ma- 
chinery and  showed  the  host  management, 
could  get  money;  hut  others  not  so  well 
circumstanced  could  not  live:  hesides  there 
was  a  less  margin  now  for  profits,  there 
was  a  fiercer  competition  with  foreigners. 
If  they  did  formerly  limit  the  lahour  to 
twelre  hours,  it  was  when  improvements 
could  he  made  in  machinery.  Those  im- 
provements had  heen  made,  and  it  was 
every  day  apparent  that  the  improvements 
mentioned  could  no  longer  he  carried  on ; 
and  if  they  hrought  down  the  numher  of 
hours  fi'om  twelve  to  ten,  and  so  prevented 
the  trade  from  heing  carried  on,  and  the 
competition  with  foreigners,  would  they 
not  he  making  a  very  hazardous  experi- 
ment? He  was  now  about  to  mention  the 
character  of  the  agitation  out  of  doors. 
He  thought  that  he  was  entitled  to  speak 
with  some  authority  of  the  opinion  of  the 
working  classes.  He  employed  about  800 
of  those  for  whom  hon.  Members  wished 
to  legislate ;  he  was  surrounded  by  them ; 
and  when  he  was  at  home  he  was  in  con- 
stant communication  with  them.  There 
was  no  doubt  they  were  actuated  by  the 
same  feelings  as  hon.  Members,  that  ten 
hours*  work  was  better  than  twelve.  He 
and  they  were  agreed  about  that ;  but  he 
believed  that  if  it  were  put  to  the  work- 
men whether  they  would  have  ten  hours' 
work  and  ten  hours*  wages  there  would  be 
nothing  approaching  to  a  majority  voting 
in  favour  of  the  change.  In  several  cases 
the  offer  had  been  distinctly  made,  and  as 
distinctly  refused.  He  believed  in  no  case 
hod  the  hands  in  the  mills  asked  that  a 
change  in  the  hours  of  labour,  accompanied 
by  an  alteration  of  wages,  should  be  made. 
Ho  would  make  the  change  to-morrow  in 
his  own  mill  if  his  workmen  asked  it.  But 
he  knew  if  he  did  so,  that  if  trade  were 
flourishing,  the  workmen  would  go  up  the 
vale  of  Todmorden,  and  obtain  work  for  12 
hours  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Oldham. 
If  it  were  true,  as  that  hon.  Member  stated, 
that  there  would  be  no  less  production, 
why  did  he  not  try  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  hours  ?  If  tlie  competition  with 
the  foreigner  would  stand  the  same — [Mr. 
Fielden:  The  home  trade] — the  home 
trade  would  not  make  any  difference.  He 
lived  within  ten  miles  of  the  hon.  Member, 
and  the  Swiss  and  Americans  met  both  at 
the  same  counter,  and  the  hon.  Member 
had  not  adopted  the  reduction.  The  no- 
ble Lord  the  Member  for  Newark   said 
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that  workmen  could  do  with  a  reduction  of 
wages.  He  admired  much  that  the  noble  y^ 
Lord  did;  he  would  be  glad  to  see  the 
workmen,  playing  cricket,  and,  if  they  liked 
it,  climbing  Maypoles.  But  he  assured  the 
noble  Lord  he  never  made  a  greater  mis* 
take  than  that  the  operatives  were  willing 
to  accept  a  reduction  of  wages.  If  they 
judged  by  themselves,  they  would  not  ex- 
pect any  such  willingness.  Let  them  take 
a  legal  gentleman,  or  any  one  else  who  oc- 
cupied himself  in  an  honest  way  to  gain  an 
honest  livelihood,  and  he  was  sure  that  no 
one  would  be  found  willing  to  take  ten 
briefs  instead  of  twelve,  and  ten  fees  in^ 
stead  of  twelve  fees.  It  was  the  same  with 
the  operatives ;  they  liked  more  money, 
and  they  would  have  more  comforts  —  a 
larger  room,  a  better  garden,  and  a  journey 
by  the  railroad.  They  liked  money  as 
much  as  other  parties,  and  they  would 
have  it,  if  it  could  be  obtained  by  honest 
industry;  and  they  would  consider  the 
House  of  Parliament  their  great  enemies, 
if  they  by  the  law  tied  their  hands  for  two 
hours,  and  took  two  hours*  wages  from 
them.  Hon.  Gentlemen  professed  that 
they  went  in  harmony  with  the  working 
class.  He  denied  it.  The  workmen  were 
for  ten  hours'  time,  but  not  for  ten  hours* 
wages;  and  he  was  prepared  to  contend 
that  ten  hours'  time  never  could  yield  / 
twelve  hours'  wages.  The  workmen  and 
hon.  Gentlemen  then  were  not  in  harmony; 
and  if  this  Bill  were  passed,  it  would  cause, 
in  the  first  place,  an  extraordinary  delu- 
sion, and  in  the  second  place  a  fatal  disap- 
pointment. Then  they  were  asked  to  com- 
promise. The  hon.  Member  for  Ashton- 
under-Lyne  (Mr.  Hindley)  was  the  very 
man  to  make  an  experiment  for  a  compro- 
mise. The  hon.  Gentleman  having  em- 
ployed his  own  workmen  fourteen  hours, 
was  for  now  trying  eleven  and  a  half;  but 
if  they  passed  to  that,  or  to  the  eleven 
hours  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Edinburgh  recommended,  would 
this  not  be  the  best  argument  for  the  work- 
ing classes  to  say,  that  the  Legislature 
could  limit  the  hours  of  labour  without  any 
material  diminution  of  wages  ?  They  might 
thus  go  on  from  eleven  hours  to  ten,  and 
from  ten  to  eight,  which  was,  he  believed, 
the  point  at  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Oldham  expected  soon  to  arrive.  The  hon. 
Member's  brother,  Mr.  Thomas  Fielden, 
in  a  speech  to  the  workmen,  hod  said,  that 
he  had  been  long  connected  with  the  cotton 
manufacture,  and  during  that  time,  he, 
and  the  parties  with  whom  he  had  been 
2M 
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connected,  had  been  friendly  to  a  Ten 
Hours'  Bill.  If  they  had  had  it  twenty 
years  ago,  the  agitation  would  hare  now 
been  for  an  Eight  Hours*  Bill,  and  he 
trusted  they  would  ultimately  get  it.  If 
the  hon.  Member  for  Oldham,  and  his 
worthy,  excellent,  and  mistaken  brother, 
had  persuaded  the  workmen  that  they 
could  go  fi'om  eleven  hours  to  ten,  and 
from  ten  to  eight,  without  any  diminution 
of  wages;  and  if  the  House  passed  this 
Bill,  woidd  not  the  labourers  follow  the 
leaders  who  had  been  so  successful,  and  go 
on  to  an  Eight,  or  ultimately  to  a  Six 
Hours'  Bill.  He  believed  that  there  were 
two  points  on  which  the  House  was  agreed. 
The  one  was,  that  ten  hours'  labour  was 
better  than  twelve,  and  the  other  that  the 
ten  hours  would  be  best  brought  about  by 
a  voluntary  instead  of  a  legislative  arrange- 
ment. An  opinion  had  gone  abroad  that 
Buch  an  arrangement  was  not  possible ;  but 
who  knew  that  it  was  not  ?  The  men  who 
had  led  the  ten  hours'  agitation  had  not 
tried  it ;  they  had  always  pointed  to  Par- 
liament for  an  arrangement.  He  believed, 
however,  that  a  voluntary  arrangement 
was  possible,  and  that  it  would  be  come  to 
within  five  years.  Ther^  were  symptoms 
that  the  masters  and  the  men  were  dis- 
posed to  make  voluntary  arrangements — 
m  the  shutting  of  the  warehouses  in  Man- 
chester almost  universally  on  the  Saturday 
afternoon,  thus  giving  the  workpeople  a 
half-holiday ;  and  in  the  early  closing  of 
shops  in  the  evening,  which  was  going  on, 
by  voluntary  arrangement,  almost  through- 
out the  kingdom.  Let  it  once  be  known 
that  that  House  would  not  make  the 
hazardous  attempt  to  interfere,  and  the 
working  classes,  instead  of  looking  to 
the  Legislature,  would  seek  their  objects 
through  very  different  channels :  they 
would  seek  by  private  arrangement  with 
the  masters  to  obtain  this  boon  which  they 
desired,  and  which  he  (Mr.  Bright)  ad- 
mitted they  ought  to  have  by  some  means  or 
other.  ["  Hear!"]  Why,  hon.  Members 
cheered  as  if  the  master  manufacturers  were 
the  friends  of  long  hours,  and  they  were 
the  only  humane  people.  It  was  notorious 
that  the  master  manufacturers  were  now  a 
more  civilized  class  than  they  were  twenty 
years  ago.  Throughout  society  a  ffreat 
change  of  feeling  had  taken  place.  Look 
at  the  treatment  of  children,  apprentices, 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  it  would  be  found  that 
a  greater  gentleness  and  a  wholly  different 
tone  was  growing  up  everywhere.  He  could 
tell  hon.  Mem^^rs  that  the  same  spirit 


prevailed  among  the  masters.  Those  tales 
about  "  billy  rollers,"  and  the  ill-treatment 
experienced  by  workers  in  factories,  were 
^  gone  by.  There  was  a  greater  esprit 
du  corps  among  the  workpeople ;  tney 
worked  more  in  families,  the  parents  in 
the  same  room  with  their  children.  He 
(Mr.  Bright)  was  sorry  to  differ  with  hon. 
Gentlemen;  but  he  must  be  supposed  to 
know  something  of  the  facts,  and  he  was 
bound  to  state  what  he  knew.  He  re- 
peated, that  ^  great  change  had  taken 
place,  and  no  overlooker  would  dare  now 
to  perpetrate  those  cruelties  which  were  at 
one  time  said  to  be  practised.  Two  years 
ago  he  opposed  this  measure,  as  he  did 
now,  because  he  believed  it  to  be  injurious 
to  the  working  classes.  Most  of  their 
evils  arose  from  legislative  interferenee. 
ParHament  was  now  called  on  to  re- 
cur to  the  errors  committed  by  their  an- 
cestors some  200  or  300  years  ago,  and 
which  had  been  abandoned  because  they 
were  found  to  be  so  injurious.  Again,  he 
asked,  could  it  be  supposed  that  the  mas- 
ters would  find  it  to  DC  their  interest  to  be 
in  hostility  with  the  great  masses  among 
whom  they  lived  ?  The  strike  of  1842  had 
been  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member  oppo- 
site. Why,  that  proved  what  he  had  just 
advanced.  Were  not  the  masters  as  safe 
during  that  strike,  although  whole  districts 
might  almost  be  said  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  workmen,  as  he  was  in  that  House  ? 
The  working  men  scorned  the  idea  of  rtus- 
ing  a  hand  against  the  capitalists,  or  a 
torch  against  the  factories  m  which  thej 
were  employed.  That  strike  was  more  a 
political  man  a  wages  Question.  The  people 
were  brought  to  the  last  point  of  endur- 
ance; so  that  their  condition  was  a  scandal 
to  the  Government  and  the  Legislature. 
But  their  efforts  were  not  directed  against 
the  manufacturers.  He  could  tell  the 
hon.  Member  for  Knaresborough  that  ho 
opposed  this  Bill  because  it  went  on  a 
wrong  principle,  and  tended  to  spread  a  de- 
lusion among  the  working  classes.  And  he 
believed  that  when  the  free-trade  measures 
of  the  Government  were  carried  out,  and 
the  manufacturers  became  actuated,  as  they 
would  be,  by  feelings  more  and  more  kindly 
towards  their  workpeople,  all  that  they 
could  hope  to  achieve  by  the  Bill  would  li« 
attained  by  voluntary  arrangement,  and 
without  the  mischief  that  invariably  at- 
tended the  interference  of  the  Legislature 
in  such  questions. 

Mr.  B.  DENISON  said  the  real  ane»> 
tion  before  the  House  seemed  to  have  Doen 
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misunderstood  by  many  hon.  Members 
wbo  bad  spoken.  Tbe  Legislature  baying 
abeady  interfered  on  rarions  occasions, 
tbe  question  now  was  wbetber  tbey  sbould 
not  go  one  step  fartbcr.  Tbe  proposal  of 
tbe  bon.  Member  for  Oldbam  was  tbat  tbe 
House  sbould  go  into  Committee  on  tbis 
Bill,  to  see  wbetber  or  not  tbe  bours  of 
labour  sbould  be  still  furtber  sbortened. 
Tbe  bon.  Member  did  not  absolutely  pro- 
|>ose  tbe  reduction  to  ten  bours — ^tbat 
would  be  premature  in  tbe  present  stage. 
He  sbould  not  be  prepared  at  once  to  vote 
for  ten  bours  in  Committee  ;  tbat  be  con- 
ceived would  be  mucb  too  direct  a  step  in 
tbe  reduction  of  work.  He  tbougbt, 
ratber,  it  was  for  tbem  to  consider  wbetber 
eleven  bours  would  not  be  a  better  time  to 
iix  on.  Tbey  bad  to  consider  tbe  case  of 
females  between  tbirteen  and  eigbteen 
years  of  age,  wbetber  tbey  sbould  be  vir- 
tually compelled  to  work  twelve  bours  a 
day.  He  admitted  tbat  any  sucb  alteration 
as  tbat  proposed  migbt  indirectly  affect 
tbe  adult  population,  wbicb  be  sbould 
regret ;  but  at  tbe  same  time  tbey  were 
bound  to  consider  tbe  moral  and  pbysical 
condition  of  tbe  rising  generation.  His 
noble  Friend,  (Lord  Morpetb),  wbo  ap- 
peared to  bim  really  to  bave  made  tbe  best 
speecb  for,  ratber  tban  against  tbe  Bill, 
bad  said,  tbat  if  tbe  Com  Bill  were  passed, 
tben  tbe  bours  of  labour  migbt  be  reduced. 
Wby,  tbe  noble  Lord,  even  if  be  allowed 
tbis  Bill  to  go  into  Committee,  would  still 
be  able  to  act  as  be  tbougbt  fit  on  tbe 
tbird  reading,  by  wbicb  time  tbe  fate  of 
tbe  Com  BiU  would  be  decided.  But  be 
contended  tbat  tbey  ougbt  to  reason  as  if 
tbe  Bill  bad  already  passed — tbey  ougbt 
to  assume  tbat  it  would  be  carried  in  tbe 
otber  House.  Of  course  be  knew  tbat 
tbat  migbt  not  be  its  fate ;  but  it  bad 
been  sent  up  by  a  majority  of  98,  and 
tbey  were  for  tbe  purposes  of  tbe  argu- 
ment bound  to  suppose  tbat  it  would  re- 
ceive tbe  sanction  of  tbe  House  of  Lords. 
Tbe  manufacturing  population,  wbetber 
rigbt  or  wrong,  bad  set  tbeir  minds  on 
some  Bill  sucb  as  tbat  before  tbe  House. 
Tbey  unanimously  prayed  for  an  alteration 
of  tbe  law.  Tbey  migbt  be  mistaken ; 
be  did  not  believe  tbey  were,  but  be  was 
tborougbly  convinced  tbat  it  would  be  a 
severe  disappointment  if  tbe  House  ob- 
jectod  to  let  tbis  Bill  go  into  Committee. 
He  sbould  vote  for  tbe  second  reading. 

Sir  R.  FEEL:  I  sball  detain  tbe 
House  but  a  very  sbort  time  ;  but  tbe  im- 
portance of  the  subject  is  so  great,  that  I 


do  not  wish  tbat  we  sbould  go  to  a  di- 
vision upon  it  without  having  tbe  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  a  few  words,  at  least,  on 
tbe  subject.  I  have  listened  tbis  evening 
to  tbe  speecb  of  tbe  rigbt  bon.  Gentleman 
tbe  Member  for  Edinburgh,  as  I  always 
do,  with  very  great  attention  and  satisfac- 
tion, so  far  as  tbat  speecb  was  a  rhetorical 
composition  ;  but  with  all  respect  for  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  I  must  say  that 
that  part  of  bis  speech  which  was  put  for- 
ward as  an  argument  for  the  change  now 
proposed,  was  in  my  estimation  exceed- 
ingly limited.  Tbe  greater  part  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  speecb  was  di- 
rected to  prove  tbis  proposition,  tbat  the 
principles  of  free  trade  ought  not  to  con- 
trol oiu"  legislation,  provided  tbat,  by  our 
interference,  we  can  promote  ihe  social 
comforts,  tbe  health,  and  tbe  morality  of 
tbe  community.  Well,  but  what  has  that 
to  do  with  tins  question  ?  Tbis  part  of 
tbe  rigbt  bon.  Gentleman's  argument  was 
addressed  to  about  ten  Gentleman  in  tbis 
House — if  there  be,  indeed,  ten  Gentlemen 
in  the  House — and  I  believe  there  can  be 
no  more — ^who  insist  that  tbe  pure  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade  must  necssarily  regu- 
late our  legislation  in  such  matters  as  tbe 
health,  tbe  education,  and  tbe  morality 
of  tbe  people  ;  and  therefore  that  portion 
of  tbe  argument  of  tbe  right  bon.  Gentle- 
man, by  which  be  sought  to  show  tbat  tbe 
Legislature  ought  to  interfere  with  re- 
spect to  tbe  labour,  tbe  health,  and  the 
comfort  of  tbe  community,  in  that  we  had, 
for  instance,  so  interfered  when  in  one 
Act  we  enforced  the  widening  of  streets, 
and  then  compelled  builders  to  make 
drains — all  tbat  part  of  bis  argument  was 
addressed  to  us  on  a  point  which  wo  do 
not  dispute ;  because  we  concede  to  the 
rigbt  bon.  Gentleman  tbat  bis  position  is 
already  established.  But  tbe  rigbt  bon. 
Gentleman  pursues  this  course,  in  a  man- 
ner which  is  calculated  to  win  for  him 
many  supporters.  He  connects  bis  argu- 
ment with  numerous  illustrations.  Every 
one  will  say,  tbat  is  very  ingenious,  and  it 
is  conveyed  in  such  beautiful  language, 
tbat  all  who  hear  it  will  be  disposed  to 
transfer  tbeir  admiration  excited  by  the 
language  and  tbe  iUustrations  to  tbe  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  which  tbey  are  em- 
ployed. Tbe  rigbt  bon.  Gentleman  having 
faid  down  an  undisputed  position,  went  on 
to  illustrate  it  by  a  reference  to  what  oc- 
curs with  respect  to  tbe  regulation ,  of 
hackney  cabs  ;  and  be  proved  to  tbe  satis- 
faction of  every  man  who  was  not  con* 
2M2 
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vinced  previously — ^ho  showed  to  the  per- 
fect satisfaction  of  every  one  who  listened 
to  him,  that  there  ought  to  he  such  inter- 
ference. This  he  did  in  perfectly  plain 
language.  In  his  argiunent  and  his  illus- 
tration as  to  omnihusses  and  cahs,  he 
showed  that  we  interfered  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade  when  we  prevented  the 
one  from  heing  overloaded,  and  when  we 
would  not  allow  the  hackney  cahman  to 
take  advantage  of  a  shower  of  rain  hy 
overcharging,  nor  hy  taking  more  passen- 
gers. If  any  man  remained  still  uncon- 
vinced, the  right  hen.  Gentlemen  was  de- 
termined in  succeeding  in  hringing  home 
conviction  to  his  mind ;  for  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  determined  not  to  let  a  loop- 
hole escape,  even  went  to  show  that  the 
Legislature  would  not  allow  a  hoy,  not 
more  than  thirteen  years  of  age,  to  sign 
away  his  inheritance  ;  and  that  on  the 
whole  the  Legislature  was  justified,  even 
though  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade — that  in  such  a  case 
the  Legistature  was  not  to  hlame  in 
preventing  a  hoy  from  signing  away 
his  inheritance.  Now  if  any  man  in 
this  House  was  disposed  to  contest  that 
principle,  he  must  have  heen  convinced 
that  the  Legislature  was  justified  in  in- 
terfering to  protect  the  health,  to  guard 
the  interests,  and  promote  the  morality  of 
the  community.  Therefore,  do  I  say, 
that  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  argu- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  per- 
fectly conclusive.  But,  then,  I  thmk, 
that  such  an  argument  is  entirely  he- 
side  this  question.  Then  it  is  said 
the  Legislature  is  not  justified  in  im- 
posing a  tax  upon  lahour,  hy  prevent- 
ing, indirectly,  the  adult  from  employ- 
ing his  lahour  for  more  than  ten  hours 
a  day?  And  now,  to  show  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  how  needless,  how  perfectly 
needless,  it  was  for  him  to  estahlish  his 
proposition,  I  heg  to  remind  him  what  is 
the  state  of  the  law  at  the  present  mo- 
ment ?  Sir,  it  is  too  late  for  me  now  to 
contest  the  principle,  excepting  with  those 
who  would  recede  from  the  legislation  and 
who  would  retrace  the  steps  which  this 
House  has  already  adopted.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  one  Memher  disposed 
to  do  that.  I,  at  least,  tim  not.  It  i^^ 
now  thirty  years  since  I  Jook  nn  huni bit- 
part,  in  co-operation  wi- ►■  foriwhoae 

memory  I  must  ever  cntf  rUiiii  iha  iMgbc*' 
respect,  in  violating  the  ^rimtA/wJ^^f^ 
trade  and  in  regulating  ^* 

preventing  the  abusc?^  t 


the  employment  of  infant  lahour.  And 
here  I  may  observe  that  our  main  object 
— the  main  object  of  us  all,  whether  he  be 
for  or  against  ten  hours'  labour — with  ua 
all  the  main  question  is,  what,  upon  the 
whole,  will  be  for  the  advantage,  the  com- 
fort, and  the  happiness  of  the  labourers?  I 
believe.  Sir,  I  say,  that  that  is  the  main 
object  with  all  who  take  part  in  these  dis- 
cussions. But  what  is  now  the  state  of 
our  legislation  on  this  subject?  It  is  this 
— that  no  child  under  eight  years  of  age 
should  be  employed  in  our  cotton  factories; 
that  no  child  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
can  work  by  night;  that  no  female  can 
work  by  night  at  all;  that  no  child  between 
the  age  of  eight  and  thirteen  years  can 
work  for  more  than  six  hours  and  a  half; 
and  that  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  each 
week  shall  be  devoted  to  the  instruction 
of  such  children.  That  is  our  legislation 
at  present.  It  disposes  of  the  main  argu- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman — it  ad- 
mits the  whole  of  his  preliminary  principle. 
But  then  the  important  part,  and  the  less 
conclusive  part  too  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's speech  is,  whether  it  would  be 
for  the  advantage  of  the  working  classes 
further  to  restrict  the  hours  of  labour? 
I  admit  that  mere  commercial  considera- 
tions should  not  prevent  us.  I  admit  that 
higher  considerations  than  mere  pecuniary 
advantages  ought  to  guide  us;  but  our 
consideration,  I  say,  ought  to  be  whether 
further  restrictions  on  labour  can  promote 
the  health,  the  morality,  and  the  comforts 
of  the  working  classes?  These  are  the 
higher  considerations  that  ought  to  influ- 
enee  us.  One  admission  was  made  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  There  was  one 
thing  which  he  totally  repudiated.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  says,  *'Make  what 
regulations  you  please  with  regard  to  in- 
fants, I  admit  they  are  like  the  boy  about 
to  sign  away  his  inheritance;  I  admit* 
though  they  are  under  the  control  of  their 
parents,  that  masters  may  take  advantage 
of  their  years.  But,"  says  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  "this  I  will  not  willingly  do 
with  respect  to  the  adult,  whose  capital  is 
his  labour,  who  is  of  sane  mind  and  mature 
age.  I  will  not  commit  towards  him  the 
injustice  of  restricting  his  discretion  as  to 
thh  H  I  r.loyniL'nt  of  hh  time/*  Ilul  tJmt  i« 
'  vou  are  nhotit  to  dn,  nut  tli* 
''I  U'A  the  inju4tiot'  ***  '—  **»  gttaJL 
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to  an  income  tax  of  15  per  cent  on  the 
labour  of  the  adult.  You  are  going  to  toll 
him,  "You  shan't  have  the  opportunity  of 
labouring  for  more  than  ten  hours,  whereas 
you  have  hitherto  been  obliged  to  labour 
twelve  hours:"  and  do  you  believe,  if  you 
really  es^blish  that  restriction — nio  you 
concur  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in 
the  belief  that,  for  ten  hours*  labour,  the 
operative  can  receive  twelve  hours'  pay? 
**But,"  says  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
"  see  of  what  importance  it  is  to  the  com- 
munity that  the  working  man  should  have 
some  command  over  his  time;  see  what 
the  Englishman  has  done;  see  what  the 
natives  of  the  United  States  have  done 
with  Anglo-Saxon  blood — they  have  cleared 
the  forest  and  reclaimed  the  sterile  land ; 
see  what  the  Dutchman  has  done,  in  re- 
covering from  the  dominion  of  the  ocean 
that  which  was  overwhelmed  by  the  waves. '  * 
Well,  but  how  was  all  this  accomplished  ? 
By  restricting  them  to  ten  hours'  labour? 
Did  you  tell  the  Dutchman  who  has  re- 
claimed a  kingdom  from  the  sea,  '*  You 
shall  only  work  ten  hours  a  day?"  Did 
you  tell  the  American  who  supplanted  the 
red  man,  '*  There  shall  be  some  legislative 
restriction  on  your  hours  of  labour?"  lias 
that  hitherto  been  your  policy?  "See," 
says,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  "how 
much  you  are  indebted  to  the  ingenuity  of 
working  men  for  the  improvement  of  your 
most  beautiful  machines!"  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  says  it  has  not  been  to 
the  philosopher,  it  has  not  been  to  the 
gi'cat  mathematician,  it  has  been  to  the 
working  man,  that  you  have  been  indebted 
for  the  most  wonderful  improvements.  He 
says  that  Adam  Smith,  in  the  first  chap- 
ter of  his  work,  makes  this  remark.  Well, 
be  it  so ;  but  how  have  these  improvements 
been  made?  Were  they  made  under  a 
state  of  restricted  labour?  When  Har- 
greaves  invented,  whenCrompton  improved, 
when  Arkwright  contrived,  had  a  law  passed 
preventing  them  from  labouring  more  than 
ten  a  hours  a  day  ?  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man says,  "See  what  advantage  it  would  be 
to  the  working  man  to  have  his  intellectual 
faculties  sharpened,  not  being  doomed  to 
constant  labour."  Well,  but  these  inven- 
tions were  made  by  men  with  whose  dis- 
cretion as  to  the  amount  of  labour,  you  had 
never  interfered.  Now,  I  do  contest  the 
principle  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman;  I 
believe  it  is  infinitely  more  likely  that  their 
ingenuity  will  be  exerted,  if  you  will  leave 
the  working  men  to  apply  their  time  and 
their  labour  as  they  please.    "  We  whet  and 


sharpen  your  ingenuity  by  telling  you  that, 
in  the  hour  of  strength,  by  devoting  your 
hours  to  labour,  you  shall  derive  all  the 
benefit  from  it;  if  you  choose  to  work 
fourteen  hours  a  day,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
do  so,  and  to  elevate  yourselves  in  the 
scale  of  your  fellow  countrymen  by  the 
exercise  of  your  ingenuity,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  your  unrestricted  labour."  All 
experience  is  in  favour  of  it;  on  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  own  showing,  it  is  by 
the  absence  of  interference  with  adult  la- 
bour that  all  our  beautiful  machines  have 
been  brought  to  perfection,  men's  inge- 
nuity having  been  stimulated  by  the  hope 
of  gain.  If  you  are  about  to  adopt  a  new 
system — if  you  hope  by  it  to  leave  men's 
minds  freer  to  the  continuance  of  toil — ^if 
you  think  you  will  by  that  means  enable 
them  to  devote  more  time  and  ingenuity  to 
the  exercise  of  thought — if  that  is  your 
speculation,  in  my  belief  it  will  be  entirely 
delusive.  I  think  there  is  an  infinitely 
better  cliance  of  a  continued  improvement 
from  the  absence  of  restriction,  than  from 
any  attempt  to  restrict  the  powers  of  la- 
bour. Therefore  the  instances  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  gives  in  favour  of  restric- 
tion tell  against,  rather  than  in  favour  of, 
his  proposition.  It  is  said  wfe  ought  to 
consult  the  wishes  of  the  working  classes 
themselves.  Now,  can  we  have  a  doubt 
their  impression  is,  that  through  your  legis- 
lation, though  it  may  limit  the  hours  of 
toil,  yet  they  will,  by  some  means  or  other, 
secure  the  same  amount  of  remuneration  ? 
How  can  you  deny  that  such  is  their  im- 
pression ?  You  may  say  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  speculation;  but  how  can  you  account 
for  this  fact,  that  when  Mr.  Greg,  finding 
that  working  his  machinery  for  eleven  hours 
turned  out  one- twelfth  less  work  than  work- 
ing the  same  machinery  for  twelve  hours, 
and  when  he  made  a  distinct  proposal  to 
his  men  to  work  the  machinery  eleven 
hours,  but  instead  of  paying  them  for 
eleven  hours,  he  would  pay  them  for  eleven 
hours  and  a  half,  and  that  he  would  take 
himself  the  loss  of  the  remaining  half  hour 
— did  they  consent  to  that  proposition  ? 
They  unanimously  rejected  the  offer.  Their 
impression  is,  if  you  impose  this  restriction, 
they  shall,  in  some  way  or  other,  receive 
the  same  amount  of  remuneration,  without 
having  to  devote  twelve  hours  to  continued 
labour.  I  believe,  if  you  could  effect  the 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  by  ami- 
cable arrangement  between  the  masters  and 
labourers,  it  would  bo  infinitely  more  ad- 
vantageous than  doing  it  by   compulsory 
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obligation.  How  easy  would  it  be  to  im- 
pose by  law  the  obligation  not  to  work  a 
minute  beyond  ten  or  eleven  hours,  pro- 
yiding  for  the  various  cases  in  which  it 
might  be  desirable  for  a  week  or  a  day  to 
labour  for  an  hour  more  than  the  specified 
time;  but  leave  such  an  arrangement  to 
voluntary  agreement  between  the  parties; 
and  how  infinitely  more  likely  would  it  be 
to  conduce  to  an  amicable  understanding, 
than  to  fetter  both  by  prescribed  rule  ?  By 
legislating  you  are  cutting  off  the  hope  of 
effecting  an  amicable  compromise;  and  why 
should  3iere  not  be  that  amicable  compro- 
mise ?  It  is  said  that  eleven  hours'  labour 
would  turn  out  as  much  as  twelve  :  that 
was  generally  said  up  to  the  time  the  ex- 
periment was  made;  it  was  sud  by  men  in 
favour  of  the  eleven  hours:  but  it  was 
found  that  the  work  was  only  proportionate 
to  the  time,  and  it  was  impossible  to  sus- 
tain it.  ly  therefore,  with  sincerity  depre- 
cate all  interference  on  this  subject.  I 
am  against  interference,  and  particularly 
against  interference  at  the  present  time. 
When  I  say  that,  observe  that  I  do  not 
withhold  the  truth.  I  cannot  pledge  my- 
self to  support  such  interference  at  a  fu- 
ture time.  I  think  we  have  gone  as  far  in 
this  interference  as  we  can  with  safety.  1 
am  inclined  to  give  a  full  and  complete 
trial  to  what  we  have  done  already,  coupled 
with  the  important  changes  in  our  com- 
mercial system  which  are  imder  considera- 
tion. But  if  you  interfere,  do  not  suppose 
that  you  will  give  universal  satisfaction.  If 
you  estabhsh  the  principle  of  interference 
with  adult  labour,  other  parties  who  are 
trying  to  effect  the  same  thing  by  amicable 
arrangement  will  say — "Apply  the  same 
principle  to  us;  do  not  talk  of  factories,  do 
not  say  there  are  peculiar  facilities  for  im- 
posing these  restnctions  in  factories;  show 
that  without  undue  interference,  without 
domiciliary  visits,  without  the  necessity 
for  the  common  informer,  you  cannot  in- 
terfere with  our  labour.*'  Here  is  a  let- 
ter I  received  the  other  day.  It  is  the 
respectful  memorial  of  the  operative  bakers. 
After  establishing  the  principle,  tell  me 
how  you  can  resist  such  appeal  as  this  ?  It 
says — 


<*T<mr  memorialitta  are  snfl 
loled  distroM  in  consequenoo  of  thi^ 
low  rate  of  wages  and  the  pr< 
proyisions ;  that  such  are  the  i 
of  the  operative  hakers  thn 
that  they  lahour  eighteen  houi 
four  :  that  the  average  weekl; 
workman  is  only  9«.,  a  sum  u 
the  support  of  a  single  man,  m 
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fiunily.  These  are  fiMsti ;  and  your  memorialists 
leave  yon  to  judge  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  pro- 
tection." 

Now,  this  is  a  strong  case.  It  would  be 
possible  to  substitute  the  labour  of  two 
men  working  nine  hours  a  day,  for  one 
labouring  eighteen.  I  do  not  iuiow  that 
it  would  be  impossible  by  legislative  en- 
actment to  prevent  this  severe  tasking  of 
human  strength.  And  why  should  you 
not  interfere  with  respect  to  them?  Are 
we  quite  sure,  looking  at  the  question  ia 
a  moral  point  of  view,  that  these  restrio- 
tions  on  factory  labour  will  not  add  to  the 
pressure  of  labour  in  other  occupations — 
that  there  may  not  be  competing  trades 
exempted  from  your  regulations  to  which 
you  will  give  a  premium  by  these  factory 
restrictions?  The  hen.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Finsbury  made  an  impreeaioB 
on  the  feelings  of  the  House,  which  it  is 
60  easy  to  do,  by  describmg  the  import- 
ance of  a  man's  wife  to  the  happiness  of 
his  home  ;  he  says  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  wife  should  have  leisure 
to  prepare  the  well-spread  board  to  wel- 
come her  husband  on  his  return  home. 
Why  who  can  doubt  it  ?  But  what  is  the 
remedy  for  the  present  evil?  It  is  to  prevent 
the  wives  from  labouring  in  factories.  It  is 
to  prevent  wives  from  labouring  in  factories 
at  all.  £leven-twelfths  of  the  present  evil 
wiU  exist  after  this  Bill  shall  have  passed. 
Who  can  doubt  the  importance  of  the  wife 
devoting  her  attention  to  domestic  duties  ? 
But  the  only  way  to  insure  her  continued 
attendance  at  home  is  to  prohibit  her  work- 
ing at  all.  But  does  it  not  more  conduoo 
to  the  comfort  of  a  family  that  they  should 
have  large  wages  ?  The  other  hen.  Mem- 
ber for  Finsbury,  from  the  most  pure  and 
benevolent  motives,  brought  in  another  Bill 
last  night  on  this  subject ;  and  I  hope  the 
lesson  to  be  derived  from  that  Bill  will  not 
be  lost  on  us.  He  wanted  to  restrict  labour 
in  lace  factories.  What  was  it  necessary 
to  do  ?  In  order  not  to  give  a  premium  to 
labour  in  private  houses,  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  subject  domestic  labour  to  restric- 
tion just  as  severe  as  that  in  factories. 
Are  hon.  Gentlemen  sure  that  by  establish- 
ing strict  regulations  with  respect  to  adult 
factory  labour,  yon  will  not  give  a  direct 
p  A  fifioonrAgemont  to  labour  of  a 

I'ttivo  iinf\  in  establishments 
^tral,  and  ih  'U  not 

■itercstrit^'  »our 
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a  sincere  belief  that  we  hare  carried  inter- 
feronce  as  far  as  it  is  desirable.  There 
may  be  others  who  do  not  concur  in  that, 
but  surely  many  will  feel  that  this  is  not 
the  moment  in  which  it  is  wise  to  make 
such  a  great  experiment.  Why,  what  an 
experiment  it  is  I  With  respect  to  the  four 
great  branches  of  your  manufacture  which 
enter  into  competition  with  other  countries, 
you  are  asked  to  pass  a  law  that  shall  cut 
off  by  one-sixth  the  labour,  and  I  believe  the 
produce  and  remuneration,  of  that  manu- 
facture. You  have  permitted  the  export 
of  machinery — not  from  any  principle  of 
free  trade,  but  because,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  prohibition  was  useless.  You  could 
not  prevent  the  plans  of  machines  and  parts 
of  machines  from  being  taken  out  of  the 
country,  and  therefore  you  thought  it  better 
to  encourage  trade  in  manu&cturing  machi- 
nery, than  have  an  illicit  and  smuggling  trade 
in  it  ;.but  you  have  thus  given  foreign  coun- 
tries the  opportunity  of  benefiting  by  your 
skill.  You  have  passed  a  law  also,  the 
oljeot  of  which  is  to  insure  the  public 
against  a  sudden  and  extraordinary  rise  in 
the  price  of  com,  and  to  give  them  an  op- 
portunity of  obtaining  a  freer  access  to  the 
necessaries  of  life.  But  observe  that  this 
law  does  not  come  into  full  effect  for  three 
years,  supposing  the  Bill  passed  in  its  pre- 
sent form  by  the  House  of  Lords.  Not 
until  the  1st  of  February,  1849,  will  there 
bo  a  free  trade  in  com ;  for  the  intervening 
period  some  restrictions  will  atill  remain. 
At  the  same  time  ^ou  have  removed  pro- 
tection to  domestic  manufactures ;  and 
upon  this  ground,  because  of  the  period  at 
which  this  is  fixed,  it  would  be  good  policy 
to  give  a  longer  trial  to  that  experiment 
which  you  have  already  made.  You  already 
prevent  the  employment  of  any  children 
under  eight  years  of  age,  or  under  thirteen 
years  of  age,  for  more  than  six  hours  and 
a  half  a  day.  On  these  grounds,  therefore, 
1  do  respectfully  entreat  this  House  to  re- 
fuse its  assent  to  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman ;  1  entreat  it  to  permit  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  effecting  a  desirable  arrangement 
for  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  by 
voluntary  agreement  between  the  masters 
and  the  employed;  and,  above  all,  to  post- 
pone this  irrevocable  step,  for  irrevocable  1 
think  it  will  be,  until  you  can,  with  more 
certainty  than  at  present,  draw  a  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  effect  of  your  measure. 

Load  J.  RUSSELL :  Sir,  I  am  sorry 
to  detain  the  House  at  this  late  period  of 
the  night ;  but  1  should  be  very  unwilling 
to  go  to  a  division  on  this  question  without 


taking  some  notice  of  the  answer  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  to  the  observa- 
tions of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Edinburgh*  And  I  do  so  because  a 
greater  fallacy  than  that  reply  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  I  think  1  never  heard. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  says,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  argument  which  my  right 
hon.  Friend  stated  so  well  and  ably,  and 
illustrated  so  fully,  was  perfectly  unneces- 
^sary ;  that  there  are  not  ten  men  in  the 
House  who  will  not  agree  with  him ;  and 
that  his  illustrations,  though  beautiful, 
were  quite  imnecessary.  But  that  argu- 
ment which  my  right  hon.  Friend  opposed, 
is  the  popular  argument  on  this  subject — 
that  you  ought  not  to  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  labour — and  that  the  whole  subject 
is  a  question  of  political  economy,  by  which 
alone  it  is  to  be  decided.  My  right  hon. 
Friend,  as  1  think,  showed  most  convinc- 
ingly that  there  are  reasons  for  interference 
with  labour,  and  that  you  have  wisely  acted 
on  those  reasons  already.  He  says — and 
says  tmly,  as  I  think — that  he  cannot,  and 
this  House  cannot,  take  the  ground  which 
the  objectors  to  this  Bill  take;  for  that  the 
House  has  already  sanctioned  Acts  by 
which  the  duty  of  interference  is  recog- 
nized. Sir,  those  Acts  are  before  us;  and 
they  bear  the  names  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  of  Sir 
J.  Hobhouse,  and  of  Lord  Althorp,  They 
are  on  the  Statute-books  of  the  realm,  and 
I  think  they  do  preclude  any  one  from  ar- 
guing that  there  ought  not  to  be  any  inter- 
ference with  labour,  unless  he  is  also  pre- 
pared to  argue  that  those  Acts  are  vicious 
m  principle,  and  ought  to  be  repealed.  But 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  having  made  this 
admission,  turns  round  and  says,  this  Bill 
is  an  endeavour  to  interfere  with  the  estab- 
lished principles  of  labour.  But  in  what 
manner  does  it  propose  to  interfere  with 
labour  further  than  those  Acts  have  done 
already?  The  right  hon.  Baronet  says-^ 
and  says  with  truth,  perhaps — that  if  you 
interfere  with  the  labour  of  children  be- 
tween 8  and  13,  and  of  girls  between  Ih 
and  18  years,  you  in  effect  interfere  wit3 
the  labour  of  adults.  But  that  interference 
is  the  principle  of  the  Acts  which  already 
exist.  Why,  Sir,  the  very  last  Act  which 
this  House  passed,  was  the  introduction  of 
a  new  principle  into  legislation  ;  it  was  an 
interference  with  the  labour  of  women. 
To  that  Act  1  felt  great  objection  ;  and  it 
was  only  by  the  representations  and  state- 
ments of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite, 
I  was  induced  to  consent  to  it.  But  if  those 
enactments  do  interfere  indirectly,  they  in*' 
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terferc  with  labour  altogether  ;  if  they  do 
provcnt  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours,  or  forbid 
labour  beyond  so  many  hours,  they  do  in 
principle  interfere  with  labour  quite  as 
much  as  this  Bill  would  were  it  carried. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet,  who  is  assuming 
this  popular  argument  on  the  subject,  says 
to  the  House — **  Will  you,  for  the  first 
time,  establish  the  principle  of  interfering 
with  adult  labour? *'  But  he  has  taken 
that  very  course  himself.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  at  first  says,  that  my  right  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Macaulay)  proceeded  to  ad- 
duce an  argument  which  was  quite  unne- 
cessary— but  as  a  specimen  of  rhetoric  was 
very  beautiful — and  then  goes  on  to  show 
the  necessity  of  that  argument  by  Ms  own 
reasoning  exactly.  The  question  before 
the  House  is  as  to  the  number  of  hours  to 
which  you  can  extend  your  interference; 
for  there  is  not  a  class  of  persons  with 
whom  this  Bill  proposes  to  interfere,  upon 
whom  you  have  not  by  your  Acts  al- 
ready sanctioned  legislatire  interference. 
You  interfere  with  cluldren  between  8  and 
13,  with  girls  between  13  and  18,  and  with 
women  of  all  ages.  Those  are  the  persons 
with  whom  your  legislation  now  interferes, 
and  with  whom  this  Bill  proposes  to  inter- 
fere still  further.  It  is,  I  admit,  a  grave 
question  whether  or  not  you  should  sanc- 
tion this  further  interference;  and  the  set- 
tlement of  this  question  impHes  a  conviction 
of  these  two  propositions :  first,  that  it  is 
desirable  for  the  sake  of  the  health,  of  the 
piorals,  and  of  the  good  conduct  of  the  per- 
sons with  whom  we  thus  propose  to  interfere, 
that  a  limit  of  the  time  of  labour  to  ten  or 
eleven  hours  should  take  place ;  and,  se- 
condly, whether  there  are  good  reasons  to 
suppose  you  may  do  this  without  mischiev- 
ously affecting  the  labour  of  those  classes 
employed  in  factories,  and  so  deprive  the 
master  of  his  fair  profit  in  that  labour,  and 
injure  the  great  mass  of  the  operatives 
themselves.  I  think  the  first  proposition 
hardly  requires  a  word  from  me,  after  the 
demonstration  of  it  which  you  have  already 
heard  from  my  right  hon.  Friend.  Uis 
statement  was  quite  sufficient  to  prove  it 
without  me  and  for  me,  and  commends  it- 
self at  once  to  the  understanding  of  every 
one  who  heard  it.  It  is  nothing  more  than 
this — that  young  girls  of  tender  age  can- 
not be  kept  in  factories  for  fourteen  hours 
a  day  without  considerable  risk  and  injury 
to  their  health — without  depriving  them  of 
the  means  of  performing  those  domestic 
duties  which  those  who  will  one  day  be 
wives  and  mothers  ought  to  have  the  means 


of  performing,  and  without  depriving  them 
of  moral  and  religious  education.  That  is 
a  proposition  which  I  shall  not  take  up  the 
time  of  the  House  by  endeavouring  to  prove, 
after  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
treated  by  my  right  hon.  Friend.  But  it 
is  said,  and  indeed  it  is  hardly  contradicted 
even  by  the  opponents  of  the  Bill,  your 
interference  will  be  so  injurious  that  the 
working  classes  themselves  would  suffer 
from  the  enactment.  If  this  were  indeed 
true,  then  it  would  be  a  most  painful  position 
for  the  House  to  be  placed  in.  Suppose  yon 
were  convinced  that  there  was  a  species  of 
labour  going  on  in  this  country  which  was 
necessarily  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
young  persons  employed  in  it — which  af- 
fected the  physical  condition  and  morals  of 
those  who  were  to  be  husbands  and  wives, 
the  fathers  and  mothers  of  a  future  gene- 
ration— and  which  deprived  those  young 
persons  of  the  means  of  moral  instruction 
and  religious  knowledge;  and  yet  that  yon 
find  yourselves,  with  that  conviction,  una- 
ble to  interfere  with  that  labour  without 
producing  greater  mischief-^I  say,  that 
would  be  a  most  lamentable  position  for 
you  to  find  yourselves  in.  It  would  be  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  rest  satisfied  in 
voting  against  this  Bill,  or  that  the  Legis- 
lature could  look  on  such  a  state  of  things 
with  satisfaction.  But  I  do  not  believe 
this  is  the  case.  I  take  a  more  cheerful 
view  of  our  proposed  legislation,  which  I 
will  not  say  is  without  a  chance  of  risk, 
but  is  certainly  without  the  probability  of 
danger.  I  say,  in  the  first  place,  that 
those  who  use  this  argument  prove  too 
much.  If  we  place  ourselves  in  the  aitua- 
ation  in  which  we  were  a  few  years 
back,  what  would  our  arguments  be? 
The  hon.  Member  for  Durham,  who  gave 
us  most  interesting  details  on  thoso  mat- 
ters, says  it  has  been  the  custom  for 
the  last  thirty  years  in  most  of  the  facto- 
ries to  continue  the  labour  for  only  twelve 
hours  a  day.  And  we  are  told,  that  in 
other  countries,  instead  of  sixty-nine  hours, 
work  is  carried  on  for  seventy-two,  eighty, 
and  even  ninety  hours  a  week.  Let  us 
then  put  a  question,  which  might  have  been 
put  twenty  years  back.  It  might  then 
have  been  said,  look  to  the  disadvantages 
under  which  your  manufactures  contend 
— ^you  only  work  sixty-nine  hours,  while 
other  nations  are  working  seventy  and  ninety 
hours.  You  have  a  tax  on  raw  cotton,  and 
a  heavy  tax  on  machinery.  And  you  have 
laws  which  prevent  the  people  buying  food 
as  cheap  as  people  in  foreign  countries. 
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How  is  it  possible,  then,  for  jou  to  contend 
with  foreign  nations  ?  I  think  that  would 
have  been  considered  proof  to  demonstra- 
tion of  its  impossibility.  And  yet,  with  all 
these  disadvantages,  what  has  been  the  re- 
sult ?  In  1824  your  exports,  according  to 
the  official  value,  were  4,000,000?.  In 
1833  they  were  70,000,000?.  And  in 
1845,  what  were  they?  They  were  no 
less  than  135,000,0002.  I  say  then,  as 
such  has  been  the  case,  other  circumstances 
have  enabled  this  country  to  carry  on  those 
manufactures.  But  I  likewise  remember, 
with  respect  to  two  matters  I  have  men- 
tioned, when  this  question  was  formerly 
before  the  House,  the  manufacturers  dwell 
particularly  on  the  disadvantages  to  which 
they  were  subject.  One  was  the  tax  on  raw 
cotton.  Now,  with  respect  to  that  tax,  it 
was  stated  to  me  and  many  other  Members 
of  this  House,  that  it  amounted  to  8  per 
cent  on  the  raw  material,  and  one  house 
stated  that  they  paid  no  less  than  4,500?. 
a  year  on  account  of  the  tax.  I  have  had 
sent  to  me  different  accounts  of  the  tax, 
calculated  in  various  ways.  In  one  in- 
stance the  fixed  capital,  I  find,  amounted 
to  110,000?.,  and  the  amount  spent  in  raw 
cotton  was  20,000?.  If  that  is  the  case 
they  have  been  relieved  from  a  tax  of  no 
less  than  1,600?.  a  year.  With  respect 
to  another  factory,  where  the  fixed  capital 
was  only  20,000?.,  yet  the  calculation 
comes  to  this,  that  while  the  wages  would 
be  affected  to  the  extent  of  lOd.  a  week  by 
taking  off  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  labour, 
the  amount  saved  by  the  relief  from  the 
cotton  tax  is  no  less  than  Iff.  1<?.,  showing 
a  difference  on  the  side  of  gain  by  the  abo- 
lition of  the  tax  on  raw  cotton.  That  was 
one  of  the  grievances  of  which  the  manu- 
facturers complained.  Another  statement 
was  made  very  confidently  in  public  by 
Mr.  Ashworth  to  the  Committee  for  Short 
Time.  It  was  this — ^that  in  consequence  of 
the  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  com, 
they  were  working  at  a  great  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  foreign  nations;  and  Mr. 
Ashworth  stated  that  that  tax  imposed  no 
less  a  burden  than  two  hours  a  day  on  the 
labourers.  That  was  the  statement  made  by 
them;  and  let  us  observe,  whatever  may  be 
the  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on 
corn,  according  to  the  various  statements 
made  by  persons  who  calculate  differently 
its  effects,  the  advantogc  that  may  be  ex- 
pected from  it  will,  in  one  case  or  the 
other,  tend  to  place  us  on  a  more  equal 
footing,  as  compared  with  other  manufac- 
turing countries.     Some  say  that  the  price 


of  com  will  bo  raised  in  foreign  countries, 
and  that  the  price  in  this  country  will  not 
be  lowered.  In  that  case,  foreign  manu- 
facturers will  be  under  the  same  disadvan- 
tage that  we  are  with  regard  to  the  price 
of  com.  Others  take  it  the  other  way,  and 
think  that  the  price  will  be  very  much 
lowered  in  this  country.  Then  the  manu- 
facturer in  England  will  have  the  advan- 
tage of  cheap  com,  and  a  great  demand  for 
his  manufactures,  and  in  that  way  will  be 
able  to  compete  more  equally  with  the  fo- 
reigner. I  must  say  I  have  seen  with 
great  regret  that  those  who  make  these 
statements  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  the 
repeal  of  the  com  duties,  do  not  admit  that 
this  is  a  time  to  entertain  this  subject. 
[Mr.  Bright  :  We  can  never  admit  that.  ] 
I  quite  agree  with  the  hen.  Member  for 
Durham,  they  will  never  admit  that  it 
would  be  right  by  law  to  enforce  an  inter- 
ference to  which  they  are  opposed;  but  I 
think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  circum- 
stances are  now  more  favourable  to  making 
an  attempt  at  an  alteration,  if  that  bo 
deemed  advisable,  than  they  were  in  1844. 
I  own,  however,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
question  is  otherwise  in  a  position  still 
more  disadvantageous,  because  they  say, 
if  these  operatives  will  consent  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  wages,  then  they  will  agree  to  a  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  hours.  This  is 
proposed  to  the  adult  operatives  who  are 
gaining  a  certain  amount  of  wages.  Now 
I  must  frankly  say  I  do  not  expect  they 
will  agree  to  those  terms.  Knowing  the 
labour  which  people  undergo  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  natural  wish  there  is  to  earn 
high  wages,  and  have  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  comforts  of  life,  I  do  not  wonder 
that,  placed  before  them  in  that  way,  the 
alternative  should  be  for  work.  And  I 
should  not  expect  that  it  will  be  placed 
before  them  in  any  other  way,  and  there- 
fore that  no  shorter  time  will  be  established 
until  legislation  takes  place.  Now,  with 
respect  to  the  effect  of  that  legislation  on 
wages,  I  have  never  held  out  that  it  was 
to  be  expected,  if  adult  labourers  should 
be  limited  in  point  of  time,  that  they 
would  receive  the  same  wages  as  they 
do  now.  But  with  respect  to  what  may 
actually  take  place,  whether  the  wages 
shall  be  actually  reduced  or  not,  that  is  a 
question  which  must  depend,  not  on  such  a 
Bill  as  this,  but  on  the  demand  for  labour 
at  the  time.  My  belief  is,  that  having 
great  confidence  in  the  Bill  which  lately 
passed  through  this  House  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Law,  my  expectation  is,  that 
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there  will  be  a  much  greater  demand  for 
labour  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and 
that  during  that  greater  demand  for  labour 
there  will  naturally  take  place  arise  in  wages 
— and  there  will  be  a  greater  enjoyment 
of  comforts  by  the  manufacturing  popu- 
lation. I  maintain  that  I  have  a  right  to 
look  to  that  measure  for  further  advantages, 
I  have  looked  to  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Law  for  the  social  improvement  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country.  I  have  looked  to  see 
that  the  future  population  shall  be  instruct- 
ed in  the  principles  of  religion,  that  they 
shall  be  taught  their  domestic  duties.  Be- 
lieving, then,  that  this  Bill,  though  it  may 
bo  modified  in  Committee  so  that  it  will  not 
go  beyond  eleven  hours,  tends  to  the  social 
improvement  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
I  shaU  give  my  vote  in  its  favour. 

Mr.  COBDEN:  The  noble  Lord,  in 
reply  to  the  right  hen.  Baronet,  contended 
that  this  Bill  would  not,  in  fact,  interfere 
with  the  labour  of  adults.  He  believed  it 
was  ascertained  by  the  experience  of  our 

East  legislation,  that,  practically,  to  legis- 
ite  for  persons  under  the  age  of  18  was 
to  legislate  for  adults.  That  was  not 
known  till  lately;  but,  practically,  a  Bill 
to  limit  the  hours  of  labour  for  persons 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  IB,  was 
stopping  the  engine  for  all  persons  above 
that  age.  He  should  not  like  hon. 
Gentlemen  to  be  under  any  misapprehen- 
sion as  to  the  effect  of  the  votes  they  were 
likely  to  give;  he  dared  to  say  they  might 
think  that  they  had  placed  hun  in  a 
very  awkward  position,  and  that  he  must 
give  an  impopmar  vote  by  voting  against 
the  Bill,  ^ut  he  wished  them  not  to 
make  any  mistake  in  their  calculations,  or 
incur  any  undue  unpopularity,  for  he  was 
satisfied  that  a  grosser  delusion  was  never 
palmed  upon  the  working  classes  than  had 
been  systematically  disseminated  on  this 
snbject.  He  would  not  say  that  it  was 
designedly  so,  because  the  persons  con- 
cerned in  the  short-time  agitation  had 
some  peculiar  notions  of  their  own  with 
respect  to — he  would  not  call  it  political 
economy,  for  he  could  not  dignify  it  by 
that  name,  but  they  had  some  peculiar 
doctrines  by  wLitli  they  belie vt^l  that  the 
legislation  of  tbut  ttmise  oumM  iu  some 
way  parcel  out  the  hibour  trf  i  c'fumiry^ 
control  wages,  Umitqiinnti: 
prices.  The  originator  ^  i 
was  Mr.  Oastlor;  at  lra-(  4  -.. 

the  wake  of  Mr.  Sadlcj-.  r 

was  well  known,  vr ' 
the  principles  '^  ^n 


by  widening  the  field  for  indnatrj  yoia 
would  increase  the  demand  for  labour, 
raise  wages,  and  raise  profits.  Mr.  Oast- 
ler's  view  would  best  be  seen  by  an  extract 
from  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  of 
that  House : — 

"  Have  jou  formed  anj  opinion  with  respeet  !• 
the  eflbot  this  BiU  wiU  have  on  wages  f — I  have  m 
decided  opinion  on  that  point.  My  own  opinion  ia 
that  it  will  not  lower  wages ;  I  think  it  will  raiao 
them.  Not  even  in  the  ftnt  instance? — In  the 
very  first  instance.  There  will  be  a  battle  be- 
tween the  two  parties;  the  masters  wiU  eipeei 
them  to  work  at  lower  wages,  and  the  men  will 
stand  out. — Of  coarse,  then,  the  Bill  must  in  some 
degree  diminish  the  profits  of  the  masters,  mast  it 
not  ?  I  do  not  know  that  at  aU.  I  belicTO  they 
are  now  competing  with  one  another  in  snoh  a 
degree,  that  if  they  would  work  less  they  woold 
get  more  profit." 

He  believed  that  was  a  very  compendious 
description  of  the  political  economy  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Oldham  and  his  party. 
They  were  not  free  traders;  the  meet* 
ings  of  the  free  traders  had  been  broken 
up  by  these  men.  The  leaders  amongst 
the  operatives  who  had  agitated  in  favour 
of  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill  had  opposed  the 
League  in  the  manufacturing  districts. 
He  did  not  mention  this  from  hostility— « 
he  believed  them  to  be  honest;  for  he  did 
not  think  any  men  could  work  so  sturdily, 
energetically,  and  perseveringly,  if  thej 
were  not  honest.  But  this  only  showed 
what  a  different  system  they  were  g^ing 
on,  from  that  which  was  embraced  by  all 
rational  minds.  If  not,  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  principle  on  which  they  were 
proceeding.  He  was  onlv  anxious  that-oa 
this  occasion  they  should  not  fall  into  a 
measure  for  which  the  working  classes 
would  not  thank  them,  but  which  might 
procure  them  very  great  unpopularity. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  was  prepared  to 
legislate  in  the  case  of  infants,  and  he 
would  tell  them  on  what  ground.  If  he 
found  it  proved  that  in  this  country  great 
numbers  of  infants  were  being  worked  to 
death,  he  would  step  in  by  Uw  to  take 
them  out  of  the  hands  of  their  parents, 
just  as  the  Lord  Chanocllor  would  inter- 
pose and  take  away  the  child  of  one  of  the 
nobility  if  it  had  been  improperly  treatecL 
But,  ahiKiUl  ha  aay,  that  ^tliU  a  great  com- 
itujiiiiv  uf  working  cla^ttL'H,  Mich  as  existed 
in    Uii*  M/tmiry,    tlcv    had    *  ngh 

'  '  11*'  Oiis-  *  10- 

-  mw   th  ^ 

tr  rhih,  ) 

^     1  *U 
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away  the  bnrd^s  imposed  upon  tlia  neoea- 
Baries  of  life,  take  away  the  temptatiou  to 
commit  crime  amongst  the  people  which 
arose  from  deficient  subsistence.  In  for- 
mer years,  when  the  House  was  legislating 
for  children,  they  had  medical  evidence, 
and  acted  upon  physblogioal  grounds. 
Now  it  was  known  to  the  parties  agitating 
tho  measure,  that  they  were  legislating  as 
much  for  adults  as  for  children.  They  had 
indeed  met  that  part  of  the  question.  Some 
bad  contended  that  wages  would  not  fall, 
although  that  was  not  the  general  argu- 
ment in  that  House.  The  Members  for 
Nowcastle-under-Lyme  and  Hertford  had 
told  tho  House  that  wages  would  faU,  and 
had  accompanied  that  warning  with  an  ex- 
pression tantamount  to  this,  that  they  did 
not  think  high  wages  conduced  to  the  mo- 
rality of  the  working  man,  and  that  he 
would  not  be  worse  off  on  that  score  if  he 
earned  a  little  less.  It  was  doubtful  whe- 
ther that  sentiment  would  be  yery  accept- 
able to  the  working  man.  He  (Mr.  Cobden) 
wanted  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to  bring 
in  a  little  head,  as  well  as  a  little  heart, 
when  they  were  dealing  with  this  question. 
It  seemed  to  be  the  tone  of  the  other  side 
to  assume  that  their  opponents  had  no 
bowels  of  compassion  for  their  fellow  men. 
Why,  he  was  as  hearty  an  advocate  for  short 
time  as  any  man  on  the  other  side  could 
be,  and  had  done  something  in  his  humble 
way  to  promote  it.  Now,  every  clerk  in 
Manchester  had  his  half-holiday  on  Satur- 
days, and  there  was  a  short-time  agitation 
going  on  among  the  shopkeepers.  But  the 
other  side  proposed  to  legislate  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  they  accused  others  who  did  not 
like  to  legislate  with  them,  as  hardhearted 
and  insensible.  Had  hon.  Gentlemen  con- 
sidered how  far  this  principle  would  carry 
them  ?  He  had  received  a  petition  from  a 
parish  in  Somersetslure  praying  the  House 
to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the 
farmers*  men,  whose  wages  were  so  low 
that  they  could  not  procure  the  common 
necessaries  of  life ;  and  they  entreated  the 
House  to  pass  a  law  compelling  the  farmers 
to  give  the  labourers  their  due.  The  pe- 
tition was  signed  by  tho  surgeon  of  the 
village,  and  by  several  persons,  apparently 
working  men.  Now  he  asked  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  wanted  to  introduce  this  system 
of  benevolence  into  their  legislation,  what 
they  would  say  if  he  were  to  introduce  a 
Bill  to  compel  the  employers  of  labour  in 
Dorsetshire,  or  Wiltshire,  or  Somerset- 
shire, to  give  their  labourers  12«.  a  week  ? 
He  had  employed  unskilled  labour  such  as 


that,  and  he  had  never  paid  less  than  that 
sum.  Would  tho  noble  Lord  tho  Member 
for  Newark  support  such  a  Bill  ?  Could 
he,  on  the  ground  of  benevolence,  on  the 
score  of  justice,  refuse  to  do  so  ?  Yes,  it 
might  be  presumed  he  would,  and  I^e 
would  resist  the  Bill  on  grounds  of  po- 
litical economy — ^hardheartd  political  eco- 
nomy. He  would  say.  True,  you  might 
pass  a  law  to  compel  the  farmers  to  pay 
such  and  such  wages,  but  could  you  com- 
pel them  to  employ  labour  ?  So  he  said 
with  respect  to  Uie  manufacturers — you 
may  pass  a  law  to  compel  ten  hours'  labour, 
but  can  you  ensure  the  factories  being  pro- 
fitable, and  that  they  would  employ  labour 
during  those  ten  hours  ?  Bad  as  the  fac- 
tories might  be,  there  was  something 
worse  behind,  and  that  was  no  work  at  all. 
These  were  the  grounds  on  which  he  ap- 
pealed to  hon.  Gentlemen.  It  was  not  a 
question  of  feeling.  In  individual  cases, 
when  a  man  started  as  a  doctor,  without  a 
knowledge  of  anatomy  and  medicine,  he 
was  called  a  quack;  and  he  trusted  the  time 
was  coming  when  men  would  no  longer 
rush  into  hasty  legislation  prompted  by 
feelings  of  benevolence  and  philanthropy 
alone,  but  repudiating  the  facts  of  that 
science  which  taught  how  to  legislate  with 
something  like  probability  of  tho  result 
being  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity. He  £d  not  oppose  interference 
between  masters  and  men  for  tho  sake  of 
employers  alone ;  he  opposed  all  inter- 
ference whatever  with  the  labour  of  adults, 
primarily  for  the  sake  of  the  adults  them- 
selves. If  they  were  to  establish  the  prin- 
ciple that  Parliament  would  not  interfere 
at  all  with  labour,  and  would  not  interfere 
between  masters  and  workmen,  it  would  be 
the  best  thing  for  the  working  men  that 
that  House  could  do.  For  that  House  re- 
presented the  employers  more  than  tho 
employed,  and  in  the  long  run  legislation 
would  gravitate  towards  the  interests  of 
those  who  sent  Members  there;  and  if  they 
legislated  relating  to  the  labourer  at  all,  it 
would  prove  in  the  end  against  him,  and 
not  for  him.  He  had  heard  ftx)m  an  in- 
fluential quarter  some  talk  of  re-enacting 
the  combination  laws.  To  that  he  said  no. 
Let  the  nuisters  and  the  working  men 
alone.  Every  one  who  understood  the 
working  of  factories  knew  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  wages  would  be  self-acting,  and 
would  require  no  operation  from  the  master. 
The  men  were  paid  by  the  piece,  and  if 
the  quantity  produced  were  diminished, 
and  profits  reduced  as  well,  the  only  way 
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to  maintain  the  present  wages  must  be  a 
rise  in  the  rate  of  wages;  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Bill  would  be  to  put  the  work- 
men in  a  position  encouraging  to  strikes, 
and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  those  strikes 
ended  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  operative. 
How  many  of  the  millowners  of  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire  were  men  of  small 
capital,  who  rented  their  mills  at  a  fixed 
rent,  say  of  1,5001,  or  2,0001.  a  year;  and 
it  would  bo  surely  a  hard  case  upon  these 
men  holding  their  factories  on  a  long  lease 
at  a  rent  based  upon  calculations  of  the 
production  of  so  much  cotton  per  week,  to 
pass  a  law  cutting  off  their  power  of  pro- 
duction. It  was  on  the  ground  of  public 
interest — of  the  interest  of  the  working 
men — that  he  opposed  this  measure,  and 
he  regretted  the  leading  statesmen  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  had  not  taken  a  decided 
course  in  guiding  opinion  in  that  House, 
and  in  discouraging  the  delusion  out  of 
doors.  If  this  measure  had  been  staved 
off  for  another  year,  he  believed  that  the 
views  of  the  working  classes  would  have 
changed  under  arrangements  between  their 
masters  and  themselves  without  causing 
any  diminution  of  wages. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL,  in  explanation, 
said,  that  no  doubt  the  change  from  twelve 
hours  to  eleven  must  be  a  loss  to  the 
operatives.  But  no  one  could  say  what 
would  be  the  amount  of  that  loss  at  any 
particular  time. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  said,  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  statements  made  on  this  subject 
by  Gentlemen  engaged  in  the  trade.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Sheffield,  who  he  sup- 
posed was  an  amateur  manufacturer,  had 
quoted  Adam  Smith;  but  he  forgot  to  add 
that  Adam  Smith,  nearly  at  the  same 
place,  had  said  that  when  a  manufacturer 
worked  his  labourers  to  an  extent  that  was 
injurious  to  their  health  and  minds,  it  was 
a  losing  game  for  both.  After  forty  years* 
experience,  he  could  safely  assort  that  ho 
had  never  known  an  instance  where  he 
had  made  men  work  to  meet  an  extra  de- 
mand, that  ho  had  not  himself  been  a 
loser  by  it.  He  was  not  at  all  satisfied 
with  many  of  the  statements  which  he  had 
hoard  in  that  House  to-night,  and  least  of 
all  by  those  which  were  made  by  certain 
hon.  Members  who  were  themselves  ma- 
nufacturers. He  could  not  pretend  to  ox- 
plain  the  motive  of  the  proceeding  he  had 
witnessed;  but  he  was  aware  that  an  im- 
pression prevailed  in  certain  qimrtcrs  to 
the  effect  that  those  who  tuuk  part  in  the 
Anti-Com-Law    movemunt   hatl    made    a  | 


compact  or  agreement  with  the  working 
men,  and  those  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
turing interests,  to  the  effect,  that  if  they 
would  join  in  the  agitation  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws,  the  others  would  exert 
themselves  in  favour  of  the  present  mea- 
sure. Again,  he  must  say  he  did  not 
feel  satisfied  with  the  statements  which 
had  been  made  by  hon.  GentJiemen  manu- 
facturers having  seats  in  that  House.  As 
for  Her  Majesty's  Government,  he  did  not 
know  what  to  say  of  them.  They  seemed 
to  go  "  the  whole  hog"  now  for  free  trade. 
Far  be  it  from  him  to  find  fault  with  them. 
They  were  entitled  to  their  opinion  as  he 
was  entitled  to  his;  but  he  must  be  al- 
lowed to  say,  that  it  was  not  until  very  re- 
cently that  they  had  got  such  clear  and 
decided  lights  on  this  factory  question.  In 
the  year  1844,  there  was  great  difficuly  in 
the  Cabinet  on  this  question.  One  of  the 
Ministers  at  that  time,  with  whom  he  had 
never  spoken  before,  met  him  (Mr.  Muntz) 
by  accident  one  day  (he  could  give  the 
Minister's  name,  if  there  were  any  occa- 
sion), and  asked  him  the  plain  question  of 
whether  he  was  in  a  position  to  give  Her 
Majesty's  Government  any  information 
which  could  aid  them  out  of  the  difficulty 
in  which  they  were  placed  with  respect  to 
this  matter;  for,  said  he,  "I  assure  you. 
Sir,  we  are  so  pestered  by  contradictory 
representations  and  intelligence  from  all 
sides  upon  this  matter  of  the  Factory  Bill, 
that  we  don't  know  what  to  believe  or 
what  to  do."  He  told  that  Gentleman 
that  he  was  not  a  cotton  manufacturer, 
and  accordingly  very  respectfully  declined 
to  ^ve  him  any  information  on  the  point. 
This  incident  sufficed  to  show  that  not  very 
long  ago  the  Ministers  were  by  no  means 
very  clear  upon  the  very  measures  respect- 
ing which  they  were  now  taking  so  decisive 
a  course.  But  it  too  often  happened  thai 
the  Government  boasted  of  principle,  while 
in  point  of  fact  they  possessed  but  very 
little  of  it.  The  Bill  should  have  his  cor« 
dial  support. 

The  House  divided  on  the  Question 
that  the  word  ••  now"  stand  j)art  of  the 
Question:— Ayes  193;  Noes  203  :  Majo- 
rity  10. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 

Aclond,  Sir  T.  D.  Amndol  and  Surrey, 
Acland,  T.  D.  Earl  of 

Acton,  Col.  Austen,  Col. 

Adderly,  C.  B.  Bagge.  W. 

Aglionby,  U.  A.  Builojr,  J. 

Ai(t«Morik  1'.  Baillio.W. 

AJfiu^L  ViwU  liankcs.  G. 

Aivl]>1jJlt  Cnpt.  M.  Banncnnan,  A. 
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Banuird,  E.G. 
Baskervillc,  T.  B.  M. 
Beokott,  W. 
BeU,  J. 
Benett,  J. 
Bennet,  P. 
Bcntinck,  Lord  G. 
Bontinck,  Lord  II. 
Beresford,  Maj. 
Berkeley,  hon.  C. 
Bcmal,  R. 
Blackbume,  J.  I. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Borthwick,  P. 
Bradshaw,  J. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Bridgeman,  H. 
Briscoe,  M. 
Broadlcy,  H. 
Broadwood,  H. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brooke,  Lord 
Brothcrton,  J. 
Browne,  hon.  W. 
BuUer,  C. 
Buller,  E. 
Burrell,  Sir  C.  M. 
Busfcild,  W. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Chandos,  Marquess  of 
Christie,  W.  D. 
Christopher,  R.  A. 
Churchill,  Ix>rd  A.  S. 
Clifton,  J.  T. 
Colo,  hon.  H.  A. 
Colquhoun,  J.  C. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Curteis,  II.  6. 
Denison,  £.  B. 
D'Eyncourt,  rt.hn.  C.  T. 
Disraeli,  B. 
Douglas,  Sir  H. 
Douglas,  J.  D.  S. 
Duff,  J. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncombe,  T. 
Duncombe,  hon.  0. 
Dundas,  D. 
East,  J.  B. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Entwisle,  W. 
EtwaU,  R. 
Evans,  Sir  De  Laoy 
Ewart,  W. 
Farnham,  E.  B. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Ferrand,  W.  B. 
Finch,  G. 
Fitjsroy,  Lord  C. 
Fox,  C.  R. 
Frewen,  C.  H. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gardner,  J.  D. 
GaskcU,  J.  Milnes 
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TXLLBlia. 

Young,  J. 
Baring,  H.  B. 


The  main  Question  as  amended  agreed 
to  :  second  reading  put  off  for  six  months. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  to  Three 
o*clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Monday,  May  25,  1846. 

Mnnmts.1    ToOt  Uu  OsM«.    The  Lord  Duatenliatt 

dM  Eari  of  AdilNanhuB. 
Sol  J^rsL     Lord  Kilmamnrt,  afttf  ttie  DmA  of  Ui 
Father. 

Public  BiLiA^JkforM.    P6Uliig  Plaeat  (Irdaad). 

Parrrioiia  Pstsairrao.  Prom  Tynemouth,  and  a  great 
niunbar  of  othar  plaeea,  agalnat  tiM  Com  ImportaHoa 
BUL—Bf  Lord  BeaomoDt.  fhm  AlrarfOid,  ^idnM  tba 
Com  IraportalkM  BlU,  and  for  a  DiaKriutiaa  of  thapra- 
mt  ParUamant,  10  at  to  giTt  tha  Country  an  Opportunity 
orczprcnliv  Hi  Optnta  on  tha  SiU^cct— Flam  Moo- 
troae,  and  othar  plaeat,  Ibr  tha  Total  and  Immediala  B^ 
peal  of  tlie  Com  Lawa.--FnMn  TIppamry,  and  aareral 
othar  plwti,  for  Piolaetloa  to  tha  Afiiiialhinl  lotawt 


\  Ooontf  of  Wnte  (f),  ^fiinat  the  Ctan  1 
tioBand  Cuitonii  Dtttiei  KIL— Plan  PieAytary  ofKiik- 
cudbrigM,  Ibr  theCootlnuanoe  of  tha  Lawt  wMah  ra«aii« 
the  Sufaieription  of  Rdigioiia  Tcati  flnom  ProlbMOW  In 
Seotch  Univcnitiai,  and  Ibr  inqwirj  mpecth^  Baiih  and 
Parodiial  Schoohnaateta  (Seotland).~«y  the  Karl  «r 
Oallowaj.  fkom  Bumtitlaiid,  and  other  plaen^  pnjri^^ 
thata  BtU  Buy  be  panedoompemating  the  ProprieUm  of 
Lands  Ck  the  Purchaae  of  Sitai  fiir  Free  Churcbcs  (Seoi- 
land).— From  DistiUets  of  AttMiU  and  Strathlay.  ea«- 
pbiniiy  of  the  High  Rate  of  Duty  on  Malt  Spiiita,  ^ 
prmyhig  Ibr  a  Redaction  thereof,  and  for  tha  RedicH  of 
ootiin  Grteraneet  wentiontd  fai  the  PetitioB  Fiona 
Famley,  and  other  ptaeea,  for  the  Batter  OtaKrvaaoe  oC 
and  for  the  Pxerantion  of  tha  Sale  of  IntosiGiaV  UqnoB 
on,  UieSabhMh. 

THE  ACCOUCHBfENT  OF  HER  MAJESTY. 

The  DuKK  of  WELLINGTON:  Mr 
Lords,  t  have  to  announce  to  your  Lord- 
ships, that  Her  Majesty  was  safely  delirered 
of  a  Princess  this  day,  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  afiemQon.  I  have,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  practice,  to  move  that  an 
humhle  Address  he  presented  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty, to  congratulate  Her  Majesty  on  the 
hirth  of  anotiber  Princess,  and  to  assure 
Her  Majesty  that  any  addition  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's domestic  happiness  affords  the 
nighest  satisfaction  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

YisGOUKT  MELBOURNE :  I  heg  leare 
to  support  the  Motion,  and  to  second  it 
without  a  word  of  comment,  as  I  feel  that 
any  such  would  he  quite  unnecessary. 

Address  agreed  to,  ordered  to  he  pre* 
sented  hy  the  Lords  with  white  staves. 

CORN  IMPORTATION  BUX. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Reading 
read. 

The  Eabl  of  RIPON :  My  Lords,  how- 
ever  desirous  I  must  naturally  he  to  com- 
press within  the  smallest  compass  I  can 
the  ohservations  which  it  is  my  duty  to 
address  to  your  Ijordships  on  this  import- 
ant question,  I  fear  that  the  very  import- 
ance of  that  question,  as  well  as  certain 
circumstances  personally  applying  to  my- 
self, may  compel  me,  however  reluctantly, 
at  some  length  to  trespass  on  your  patience. 
For  that  patience  I  ask.  Your  indulgence 
I  do  not  ask,  hecause  doing  so  might  have 
the  appearance  of  my  feeling  that  I  was 
ahout  to  do,  or  that  I  had  done,  something 
for  which  I  was  hound  to  make  excuses 
and  apologies  to  your  Lordships.  My 
Lords,  I  am  ahout  to  discharge  a  duty 
which  I  have  with  a  clear  conscience  taken 
on  myself.  I  have  therefore,  no  apology 
to  make.  At  the  same  time,  1  have  expe- 
rienced on  mauT  occasions  too  much  of  the 
kindness  of  this  House  to  douht  one  mo- 
ment that  that  patience  which  I  ask  will 
wiUingly  be  extended  to  me.    I  hare  slated 
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that  thiB  is  an  important  question — I  have 
always  considered  it  to  be  by  far  the  most 
important  question  affbcting  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  coimtry  to  which  the  attention 
of  Parliament  can  be  directed — ^important, 
my  Lords,  inasmuch  as  it  affects,  in  one 
way  or  another,  erery  class  of  the  commu- 
nity— ^important,  as  it  is  unfortunately  cal- 
culated at  the  same  time,  whenever  it  is 
brought  under  discussion,  to  excite  warm 
if  not  angry  feelings,  and  to  lead  the  mass 
of  the  people  to  tiiink  that  one  party  is 
disposed  to  insist  upon  laws  for  their  own 
advantage,  to  the  neglect  of  the  good  of 
others ;  while  the  same  feeling  in  an  oppo- 
site direction,  may  and  does  prevail  on  the 
other  side.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  in 
fair  reasoning  the  interests  of  the  two  par- 
ties to  which  I  refer,  are  really  and  substan- 
tially identical.  But  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult, considering  the  nature  of  the  question 
— considering  that  it  refers  to  that  which 
is  absolutely  necessary — ^a  sufficiency  of 
food  for  the  people — ^it  is  ettrcmely  difficult 
to  induce  the  great  mass  of  mankind  to 
believe  that  identity  of  interest,  and  to 
refrain  from  the  conclusion  that  those  who 
entertain  opposite  opinions  to  their  own,  are 
influenced  by  conflicting  interests  which 
cannot  be  reconciled.  I  say,  therefore, 
that  the  com  question  is  not  only  the 
most  important,  but  that  it  is  the  most 
difficult  of  all  questions;  and  that  it  is 
80,  the  course  which  Parliament  has  pur- 
sued on  the  subject  sufficiently  indicates. 
That  course  has  been  subject  to  great  fluc- 
tuations, and  to  a  great  variety  in  the 
methods  of  dealing  with  it.  Plans  which 
at  one  time  were  considered  calculated  to 
produce  public  advantage,  and  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  country,  have  at  other 
periods  been  held  to  be  utterly  incompetent 
to  the  production  of  those  effects,  ana  have 
been  abandoned  as  useless,  to  adopt  some 
other  substitute.  I  think  this  is  a  circum- 
stance which  shows  the  extreme  difficulty 
in  which  the  subject  has  been  always  con- 
sidered to  be  involved.  I  am  not  insen- 
sible to  these  difficulties.  True  it  is  that 
I  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  discus- 
sion of  this  subject.  It  was  my  lot  many 
years  ago  to  hold  a  situation  in  the 
Government  of  that  day,  and  in  that  capa- 
city to  propose  to  Parliament  a  very  im- 
portant measure  for  the  purpose  of  regu- 
lating the  trade  in  com.  But  I  am  most 
anxious — ^for  my  own  vindication  in  respect 
to  the  course  which  I  have  pursued,  not 
only  on  that  but  on  many  subsequent  occa- 
sionsy  andy  comparing  it  with  the  course 


which  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  pursue  on  the 
present  occasion — ^I  am  most  anxious  to 
explain  to  your  Lordships  what  the  princi- 
ples were  on  whioh  I  supported  these  mea- 
sures; and,  above  all,  to  show  what  were 
not  the  principles  on  which  I  recommended 
them  to  Parliament.  When  I  introduced^ 
in  1816,  the  Com  Bill  of  that  day,  I  did  it 
— I  may  say  so  confidently  (and  it  is  now 
BO  long  since  that  I  can  hardly  be  anxious 
as  to  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the 
fact)-^I  did  it^— I  did  btroduce  that  mea- 
sure with  the  greatest  reluctance.  I  was 
not  a  Member  of  the  Government;  that  is 
to  say,  I  only  held  a  subordinate  situation 
in  it — and  when  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  sent 
to  desire  that  I  would  move  the  measure,  I 
took  the  liberty  of  expressing  to  him  that 
I  had  a  great  objection  to  the  principle  of 
any  Com  Law  whatever.  I  thought  then 
— I  have  thought  ever  since — that  a  Com 
Law  is  in  itself  an  evil  to  be  justified  solely 
by  the  establishment  of  some  paramount 
necessity,  sufficient  to  overcome  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  objection,  and  to  sanction  the  ^ 
imposition  on  the  country  of  what  is  in  it- 
self an  evil.  In  the  address,  therefore, 
which  I  then  took  the  liberty  of  deliver- 
ing, in  the  other  House  of  Parliament  in 
reference  to  that  subject,  I  so  stated  my 
opinions.  I  stated  that  I  thought  a  Com 
Law  was  a  choice,  not  so  much  of  diffi- 
culties, great  as  they  were,  as  of  positive 
evils  ;  and  I  showed  what  the  grounds  were 
on  which  I  thought  Parliament  would  bo 
justified  in  over-riding  the  general  mle, 
and  adopting  the  iheasure  which  I  had  un- 
dertaken to  propose.  I  did  not,  however, 
propose  that  law,  and  I  have  never  sup- 
ported any  Com  Law  whatever  upon  many 
of  the  grounds  on  which  that  system  of 
policy  has  been  supported  by  others.  I 
have  never,  for  instance,  supported  the 
Com  Law  on  account  of  any  question  of 
rent;  and  I  have  never  supported  it  on  ac-  • 
count  of  the  charges  imposed  on  owners  of 
land,  arising  from  mortgages,  settlements, 
and  incumbrances  of  that  nature.  I  con- 
sider that  none  of  these  matters  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  real  question  which 
was  to  be  dealt  with,  and  I  never  attached 
any  weight  to  the  arguments  which  were 
based  upon  views  of  that  kind.  I  am  per- 
fectly aware  that  this  line  of  argument  in 
support  of  the  Com  Law  is  now  pretty  ge- 
nerally abandoned— at  least  it  is  aban- 
doned in  Parliament.  It  may  not  be  aban- 
doned elsewhere;  but  I  do  think  that  it  is 
not  a  ground  on  which  any  one  is  now  pre- 
pared to  vindicate  restrictionB  on  the  first 
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articlo  of  necessity  in  this  country.  I 
never  supported  a  Com  Law  upon  the 
ground  of  its  being  a  part  of  a  great  system 
of  protection  of  national  industry.  On  the 
contrary,  I  have  always  supported  a  law 
affecting  com  on  its  own  especial  grounds, 
as  being  entirely  contradistinguished  from 
any  other  article  of  commerce,  and  as 
^standing  upon  ground  peculiar  to  itself. 
Indeed,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
mo  to  have  supported  a  Com  Law  as  a 
part  of  a  great  system  of  national  policy 
intended  to  give  uniform  and  universal 
protection  to  native  industry,  because  over 
and  over  again  I  have  laid  down  the  oppo- 
site principle  with  reference  to  protection; 
and  I  have  shared  year  after  year  in  mea- 
sm'es  and  arguments,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  break  in  the  principle  of  what  is 
called  protection  to  British  industry,  and 
to  get  rid,  as  speedily  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  first  of  prohibition,  and  then 
of  protection,  which  I  have  always  held  to 
be  injurious  not  only  to  the  country  gene- 
rally, but  ultimately  to  the  very  interests 
which  it  is  designed  to  serve.  I  have  dwelt 
on  this  point,  because  at  present  I  find 
the  maintenance  of  a  Com  Law  supported 
and  insisted  on,  as  being  part  of  a  system 
of  protection  to  British  industry,  I  cannot 
8uppoi*t  a  Corn  Law  if  that  is  to  be  the 
ground  on  which  it  is  to  be  supported,  not 
only  temporarily,  but  permanently — viz., 
as  part  of  a  system  from  which  we  cannot 
depart  without  exposing  the  country  to  the 
most  imminent  danger.  I  have  never  sup- 
ported a  Com  Law  on  that  principle,  and 
therefore  am  not  liable  to  reproach  if  I  do 
not  now  support  it  on  that  principle.  I 
deny  that  what  is  called  protection  to  na- 
tive industry  has  been  the  principle  of  na- 
tional policy  at  all  times,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances ;  for  when  I  consider  what 
has  been  the  law  and  policy  of  this  country 
from  time  to  time,  I  do  not  find  that  such 
has  ever  been  avowed  as  tho  principle  of 
national  legislation;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  legislation  of  the  country  has  been  over 
and  over  again  adverse  to  that  principle  ; 
and  though  some  cases  have  been  referred 
to  as  showing  tho  desire  of  Parliament  to 
maintain  tho  principle  in  all  its  integrity, 
they  really  have  no  reference  whatever  to  it. 
I  had  occasion  once  to  point  out  to  your 
Lordships,  when  we  were  about  to  take  into 
consideration  the  Tariflf  of  1842 — I  had 
occasion,  I  say,  then  to  point  out  to  your 
Lordships  what  the  circumstances  were 
which  had  given  rise  to  what  has  been 
taken,  1  think  erroneously,  to  ^^-  **•-  -^ta- 


blishmcnt  of  that  system  of  protection^ 
It  is  true  that  very  high  duties  had  been 
imposed  upon  the  admission  of  foreign 
articles  into  this  country,  and  that  they 
had  the  effect,  in  their  operation,  of  being 
protective  duties;  but  when  we  come  to 
the  question,  and  consider  it  as  a  question 
of  principle,  we  must  look  to  what  the 
motives  of  the  Legislature  were  in  imposing 
those  duties.  Looking  at  the  case  in  this 
point  of  view,  you  will  find  that,  in  an 
immense  number  of  instances,  those  high 
duties  were  the  result  of  fiscal  necessity. 
An  addition  of  25  per  cent  was  imposed 
upon  the  customs  duties  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  revenue,  without  any  considera- 
tion of  the  particular  mode  in  which  tho 
increased  duties  would  affect  the  general 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  country.  They 
did  not,  in  fact,  rest  upon  any  generid 
principle.  I  will  refer  your  Lordships  to 
the  instance  of  one  article  which  has  been 
much  spoken  of — I  mean  timber.  The 
duty  on  timber  has  been  supposed  to  form 
a  part  of  this  great  system  of  protection  to 
native  industry.  Now,  my  Lords,  what- 
ever it  may  have  become,  it  certainly  waa 
not  so  forty  years  ago ;  for  until  the  year 
1809,  when  a  higher  amount  of  duty  was 
first  imposed  upon  foreign  timber,  the  duty 
on  timber  was  next  to  nothing;  and  no 
one,  at  that  time,  thought  of  protecting 
either  the  timber  of  our  own  country  or  of 
the  Colonies  by  any  system  of  duties  of 
that  description.  Now,  from  what  did  this 
increased  duty  arise  ?  It  arose  from  the 
accidental  circumstances  of  our  being  then 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Northern 
Powers,  who  were  at  that  time  under  the 
influence  of  Napoleon.  To  show  that  that 
system  of  duties  was  not  interwoven  with 
our  commercial  constitution,  if  he  might 
use  the  phrase,  the  Act  imposing  those 
high  duties  was  passed  only  during  the 
duration  of  war,  and  might  have  expired  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  years  afterwards, 
if  peace  had  taken  place.  That  shows, 
however,  that  this  notion  of  high  duties  on 
timber  being  part  of  a  grand  system  for 
tho  purpose  of  protecting  native  industry^ 
cannot  be  supported  in  fact.  So  again  m 
respect  to  tho  duties  which  were  levied,  or 
supposed  to  be  levied,  for  the  protection  of 
agriculture.  Take,  as  an  example,  tho 
wool  trade.  Now,  there  was  no  duty  Icried 
on  foreign  wool  up  to  the  year  1819,  and 
then  a  duty  was  imposed  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  revenue.  My  Lords,  I  must  know 
son-  *'  *  "  **iat,  because  1  happened  in 
the  uncus  to  move  the  reso* 
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lution  upon  which  the  impoaition  of  that 
duty  took  place,  and  I  can  state  that  the 
ohject  in  laying  that  duty  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  wool  was  to  obtain  a 
surplus  revenue.  The  exportation  of  Bri- 
tish wool  was  formerly  prohibited,  and  all 
sorts  of  absurd  and  inconvenient  restrictions 
were  in  force  with  respect  to  moving  wool 
from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another — 
restrictions  which  were  inconsistent  with 
free  trade  of  any  kind,  and  equally  incon- 
sistent with  the  notion  that  an  important 
article  like  this  was  entitled  to  have  and 
did  possess  a  share  in  a  protective  system. 
Again,  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  articles  of  butter  and  cheese,  and  things 
of  that  kind,  were  dealt  with  by  the  Legis- 
lature: they  were  not  liable  formerly  to 
any  duty  at  all.  It  was  not  till  the  year 
1816  that  any  duty  was  imposed  upon 
either  of  these  articles.  It  may  have  been 
wise,  it  may  have  been  foolish,  to  impose  a 
duty  upon  articles  like  these ;  but  it  never 
had  been  considered  before  to  be  necessary 
to  give  that  part  of  our  agricultural  populi^ 
tion  who  dealt  in  these  articles  of  produce 
the  advantage,  or  the  supposed  advantage,  of 
protection  for  their  industry.  This,  there- 
fore, was  no  part  of  that  general  system  of 
protection  to  agriculture,  on  which  so  much 
stress  had  been  laid.  I  consider  myself, 
therefore,  my  Lords,  at  liberty  to  assert 
that  I  have  never  supported  a  Com  Law 
on  any  of  those  principles  which  are  now 
so  much  insisted  upon.  The  only  ground 
on  which  I  reconciled  myself  to  the  fitness 
of  a  Com  Law  at  all  was  my  apprehension 
— an  apprehension  which  I  most  sincerely 
entertained — that  this  country  would  be- 
come, or  might  become,  more  dependent 
than  in  pradence  she  ought  to  be  upon 
^  supplies  of  com  from  foreign  countries.  I 
am  glad  to  find  that  I  am  not  misunder- 
stood. That  is  the  only  ground  on  which 
I  ever  have  thought  that  Parliament  would 
be  justified  in  levying  a  duty  upon  the 
admission  of  foreign  com.  Now,  undoubt- 
edly, that  is  a  ground  which  must  at  all 
times  be  fairly  liable  to  be  questioned  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  It  may  always  be  fairly 
asked  whether  a  necessity  for  excluding  fo- 
reign com  does  exist,  and  whether  there  may 
not  bo  circumstances  connected  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  of  this  country  which 
may  either  make  that  exclusion  not  neces- 
sary, or  may  aggravate  the  evil  which  pro- 
tective laws  were  intended  to  diminish. 
That  is  the  ground  upon  which  we  have  to 
consider  the  Com  Laws  at  the  present 
moment.  The  Com  Laws  have  indeed 
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been  described  as  being  almost  too  sacred 
to  touch,  and  as  being  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  country;  but  I  certainly  do 
not  feel  it  necessary  to  advert  to  considera- 
tions of  that  description.  Before  we  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Com  Laws  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  political,  the 
commercial,  and  the  financial  interests  o^ 
the  country,  we  may  ask  whether  they  are 
required  to  be  maintained  permanently? 
because  if  they  are  not  to  be  maintained 
permanently,  you  reduce  the  question  to  a 
mere  matter  of  time ;  but  if  it  be  contended 
that  they  must  be  permanently  maintained, 
then,  I  will  ask  your  Lordships  to  review 
the  course  of  practical  legislation  which 
has  been  adopted  by  Parliament  from  time 
to  time  with  reference  to  these  laws.  Cer- 
tainly during  a  part  of  the  last  century 
frequent  changes  were  made  in  the  laws 
affecting  the  importation  of  com  ;  at  some 
times  they  were  made  more  stringently 
restrictive  than  they  were  at  other  periods. 
There  existed  also  during  many  periods 
of  the  last  century  the  same  alarms  with 
respect  to  agriculture  and  the  condition 
of  those  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  which  prevail  at  the  present  day. 
You  will  find  among  the  publications  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole's  day  pamphlets  with- 
out end  describing  the  agricultural  interest 
as  totally  ruined,  and  declaring  that  the 
landlords  could  get  no  rent,  and  that  the 
tenants  were  without  any  return  for  the 
capital  which  they  had  sunk  upon  the 
land,  and  depicting  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  population  in  the  most  gloomy 
and  melancholy  colours.  No  such  ruin, 
however,  ensued.  The  agriculture  of  the 
country  went  on  extending  and  improving 
itself,  and  daily  became  more  and  more 
capable  of  meeting  the  demands  of  the  po- 
pulation. At  last,  however,  a  Com  Law 
was  passed ;  and  the  first  interference  with 
the  importation  of  com  to  which  I  will  call 
the  attention  of  your  Lordships  is  the  Com 
Law  of  1791.  That  Com  Law  was  very 
restrictive  in  its  nature  ;  not  so  much  so, 
indeed,  as  those  that  were  afterwards 
adopted  ;  but  still  it  was  very  restrictive. 
It  imposed  a  very  high  duty  on  foreign 
com  when  the  corn  of  this  country  was 
under  the  price  of  5Qs. ;  when  at  50$.  and 
under  54«.  a  medium  duty  of  2«.  6d.  was 
levied;  and  when  it  reached  the  price  of 
54«.,  then  it  was  admissible  at  a  duty  of 
&d.  That  law  of  1791  went  on  for  a  cer- 
tain time,  until  at  last  its  operation  was 
entirely  over-ridden  for  a  series  of  years 
by  the  effects  of  the  seasons.  It  is  very 
2N 
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well  known,  though  it  may  not  be  within 
the  personal  recollection  of  some  noble 
Lords,  that  in  the  year  1795  and  subse- 
quent years  of  that  century,  and  for  Bereral 
years  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
the  prices  of  com  were  so  enormously  high, 
that  the  protective  portion  of  the  duty  im- 
posed by  the  law  of  1791  noTer  came  into 
operation  at  all.  It  is  well  known  that 
year  after  year  foreign  com  was  imported 
into  this  coimtry  without  paying  any  higher 
duty  than  6d.  But  this  was  not  all.  There 
were  many  times  during  that  period  when 
the  pressure  of  want  was  so  severe  that  Par- 
liament had  recourse  to  very  extraordinair 
means  of  bringing  into  the  country  aa- 
ditional  supplies  of  food:  the  price  to  which 
a  high  duty  attached  was  raised  from  50«. 
to  63«.  ;  when  the  price  was  between  63«. 
and  66s,  a  duty  of  2s.  6d,  was  levied;  and 
when  the  price  was  above  66s.  wheat  was 
admitted  at  6d.  per  quarter.  Bounties  were 
offered  upon  the  importation  of  com;  and  I 
believe  that  not  less  than  one  milHon  and 
a  half  was  given  by  way  of  bounty  for 
bringing  corn  from  every  part  of  the  world 
whenever  it  could  be  scraped  together. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  my  Lords,  that  at 
that  time  the  pressure  of  scarcity  was  tre- 
mendous. At  last,  however,  in  the  year 
1804,  it  was  found  or  thought  that  this 
Act  of  1791,  which  was  considered  to  be  a 
perfect  specimen  of  the  mode  in  whieh 
protection  ought  to  be  given,  was  com- 
paratively of  no  vabe,  since  in  1803  the 
narvest  was  very  abundant,  and  the  price 
of  com  was  considerably  lower  than  it  had 
been.  It  was  thought,  therefore,  that  the 
Act  of  1791  was  not  sufficiently  stringent, 
and  accordingly  a  higher  protecting  duty 
was  imposed  by  the  Act  of  1804.  By  this 
measure  the  measure  of  1804  was  sup- 
ported, but  was  not  brought  forward  by 
the  Government  of  that  day  as  a  measure 
necessary  to  secure  the  increase  and  exten- 
sion of  agriculture,  and  in  that  way  to  fa- 
cilitate the  supply  of  food.  But  this  Act 
was  inoperative  for  a  great  portion  of  the 
time  during  which  it  continued  in  force ; 
for  prices  continued  for  a  suocessioa  of 
years  at  a  great  elevation,  and  there  was  a 
severe  pressure  upon  the  poorer  classes  of 
the  community  ;  and  at  last,  when  the  war 
terminated  in  1315,  it  was  found,  or  ftup- 
poscd  to  be  found*  that  thts  Act  of  If^^H. 
which  was  more  atnn^^^ent  than  t  [ '  inr^a* 
sure  of  1791,  wm,  noverthclew*»  r  -  \sj^* 
ciontly  protective  of  Lritish  i^r  -^^oi. 
The  schemes  of  1 71U  si\m\  1804  «*  *  I 
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was  brought  forward  in  1815.  That  waa 
certainly  not  a  very  popular  law,  either  at 
the  time  of  its  enactment  or  after  the  couih 
try  had  had  a  short  experience  of  its  opera- 
tion. 1  need  not  trouble  your  Lordships 
with  any  detail  of  figures  to  show  how  im- 
perfectly that  law  did  operate  ;  but  I  re» 
collect  perfectly  well  that  it  was  the  sub- 
ject of  general  compliant,  and  not  so  much 
a  subject  of  complabt  among  those  who 
originaUy  objected  to  it,  as  among  those  who 
were  most  anxious  for  some  new  measure, 
because  the  law  of  1815  was  held  to  be 
utterly  inefficient  for  its  purpose.  Its  in- 
efficiency, my  Lords,  1  entirely  admit.  I 
admit  that  the  measure  was  Hable  to  very 
great  objection  ;  it  was  not  a  good  law  for 
tiie  purposes  it  was  designed  to  effect,  and 
those  who  most  loudly  condemned  it  were 
the  very  persons  for  whose  benefit  it  had 
been  passed.  In  1820  it  was  admitted 
that  this  li^v  had  been  utterly  inefficient ; 
and  in  that  year  a  proposition  was  made  ia 
the  House  of  Commons  that  the  subject 
should  be  referred  to  a  Committee,  with  a 
view  of  rendering  the  law  of  1815 — the 
stringency  of  which  no  one  could  deny — 
still  more  stringent.  I  opposed  that  Mo- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Qovemment  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  but  it  was  sanctioned 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  Com- 
mittee was  appointed,  whose  labours  were 
subsequently  restricted  to  the  minor  ques- 
tion as  to  the  mode  of  taking  the  averages. 
A  year  or  two  afterwards  another  Com- 
mittee was  appointed,  and  the  subject  waa 
thoroughly  investigated  ;  but  their  recom- 
mendations were  not  such  as  had  been  an- 
ticipated by  the  agricultural  interest.  Tho 
report  of  that  Committee  was  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Huskisson,  who,  though  not  chairman 
of  the  Committee,  was  requested  to  pre- 
pare it,  and  a  venr  elaborate  document  it 
was.  It  contained  much  sound  reasoning 
and  valuable  information.  This  report 
became  the  foundation  of  an  alteration  of 
the  law  of  1815,  with  the  object  of  relaxing 
by  degrees  the  restrictions  of  that  law,  so 
as  to  admit  foreign  wheat  before  prices  had 
reached  the  extreme  height  at  which,  un- 
der that  Bill,  importation  waa  likely  to 
commence.  The  law  for  effecting  this 
alteration  was  passed  in  1822  ;  but  it  was 
stroDgly  atijtN  w*d  to  by  many  tddividuak 
coan«ctei1  yr'.-'\i.  the  a^oiiltural  interest. 
Iq  potut  '.  "I.  ii  h^fQT  camt.*  mto  opera- 
tion»  f  >r  r"^*Ll^*«i  'ra*  to  depend 

tho  ]tr'>  <  n  i'  liin^  accrrUkiji^ 

v^liirTi  -u  luoj^  as  * 

rcuoiL:^  ,  :  was  Wt, 
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that  this  law  would  be  attended  with  great 
inconvenience;  and  it  became  neeessary  for 
Parliament  to  interfere,  on  more  occasions 
than  one,  to  suBpend  its  operation  :  in  one 
case  by  Act  of  r  arliament,  and  in  another 
bj  an  exercise  of  the  power  vested  in  the 
Bxecntive  Government.  He  (the  Earl  of 
Ripon)  could  not  say  much  for  the  prin- 
cijHc  of  a  law  which  it  was  necessary  to 
suspend  at  the  moment  a  severe  pressure 
was  felt.  The  evil,  indeed,  was  felt  so 
strongly,  that  in  1827  the  attention  of 
Parliament  was  again  called  to  the  subject, 
and  a  new  scheme  was  devised,  intended 
so  to  arrange  the  nature  of  the  protection 
afforded,  that  the  law  should  always  regu- 
late itself,  and  correct  all  the  evils  to  which 
preceding  Com  Laws  had  given  rise.  The 
Act  of  Parliament  for  effecting  this  alter- 
ation was  finally  passed  in  1828.  It  was 
introduced  into  Parliament  by  Mr.  Oannmg, 
in  1827  ;  in  the  course  of  the  summer  of 
that  year  it  reached  the  House  of  Lords; 
but,  in  consequence  of  some  alterations 
made  in  it  in  their  Lordships'  House,  ft  did 
not  then  pass  into  a  law.  A  similar  mea- 
sure was,  however,  again  introduced  into 
Pariiament  in  1828,  and  adopted;  and  that 
law  continued  in  operation  till  1842.  There 
were,  however,  many  circumstances  in  the 
details,  the  practice,  and  the  working  of 
that  law,  which  in  the  progress  of  time  be- 
came the  subjects  of  much  criticism  and 
objection.  Many  persons  who  had  given 
serious  consideration  to  the  question  were 
of  opinion  that  that  measure  was  open  to 
great  objection  on  account  of  the  sudden 
luctuations  in  the  amount  of  duty,  and  the 
sort  of  jumping  scale  which  it  established; 
and  it  was  finally  altered  in  1842,  when  the 
present  law  received  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment. I  have  mentioned  these  changes,  my 
Lords,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  if  this 
system  of  protection  be  one  which  is  so. es- 
sential and  so  interwoven  with  the  interests 
of  the  country  as  has  been  represented,  it  is 
the  least  stable  that  could  possibly  have 
been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
a  permanent  place  in  our  policy.  I  con- 
fess, therefore,  notwithstanding  all  the  ob- 
jections which  have  been  urged  against  the 
removal  of  protection,  notwithstanding  the 
statements  that  without  protection  agricul- 
ture must  go  to  ruin,  and  that  the  applica- 
tion of  capital  to  land  must  entirely  cease 
— ^when  I  see  what  is  going  on  at  this  very 
moment,  notwithstanding  all  the  feeling 
which  has  been  excited  in  the  country,  and 
all  the  apprehensions  which  have  been 
aroused  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere — 


when  I  see  this,  and  perceive  that  there 
are  no  practical  symptoms  of  a  decline  of 
agriculture,  and  no  symptoms  of  land  being 
tlffown  out  of  cultivation — I  confess,  I  say, 
1  cannot  bring  myself  to  think  that  this 
system  is  essential  to  the  due  and  perfect 
cultivation  of  the  soil  of  this  country. 
Again,  if  I  am  entitled  to  look  at  this  ques- 
tion as  one  which  does  not  bear  and  never 
has  borne  the  character  of  permanence,  the 
question  becomes  narrowed  to  a  mere  ques-^ 
tion  of  time.  But  the  moment  it  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  question  of  time,  the  princi- 
ple of  protection  is  gone  altogether.  There 
would,  however,  necessarily  be  great  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  this  point ;  but  tho 
moment  it  is  admitted  that  the  question  is 
merely  one  of  time,  the  question  of  princi- 
ple is  put  altogether  out  of  view.  If  it  is 
admitted  that  the  question  is  one  of  time, 
and  not  of  principle,  no  man  is  open  to  re- 
proach who  avows  his  conviction  that  tho 
time  for  an  alteration  of  the  law  has  ar- 
rived. This  is  the  point  of  view  in  which 
I  contend  we  are  bound  to  consider  this 
subject  at  this  time.  There  are  some 
circumstances  to  which  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  refer,  which  have  a  peculiar  bearing  at 
this  moment  upon  the  present  question. 
I  will  first  refer  to  what  I  regard  as  a 
most  important  consideration — ^the  great, 
rapid,  uncontrolled,  and  uncontrollable 
increase  in  the  population  of  this  country. 
This  is  a  consideration  which  deserves 
s^ous  attention.  The  tendency  of  popu- 
lation, in  any  country,  to  press  upon  thd^ 
limits  of  subsistence,  is  a  maxim  which 
does  not  admit  of  dispute ;  it  is  established 
by  the  soundest  reasoning,  and  by  the  ap- 
plication of  indisputable  facts.  If,  then, 
population  has  a  tendency  to  increase  al- 
most in  a  geometrical  ratio,  and  if  the  pro- 
duction of  food  does  not  keep  pace  with  that 
increase,  it  is  evident  that  some  means  must 
be  adopted  for  meeting  the  increased  demand. 
It  has  been  stated,  that  the  population  of 
this  country  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
between  300,000  and  400,000  annually. 
Now,  though  the  application  of  capital  and 
skin  to  the  improvement  of  land  has  tended 
greatly  to  increase  the  quantity  of  com 
produced  in  this  country,  and  has  to  some 
extent  afforded  a  supply  for  the  increasing 
wants  of  the  population,  it  is  a  very  re- 
markable drcumstance,  that  during  the  last 
few  years,  though  the  price  of  com  has  not 
been  very  high,  there  has  been  a  regular 
importation  of  foreign  wheat  to  a  consider- 
able amount  for  consumption  in  this  coun- 
try. Now,  if  tMs  com  is  not  wanted^  I  wish 
2N2 
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to  know  how  it  came  to  be  imported  into 
and  bought  in  this  country  ?  Certainly,  if 
it  was  necessary  to  bring  into  consumption 
these  quantities  of  foreign  corn,  the  fact  is 
clearly  established  that  the  population  has 
outstripped  the  means  inmieidiately  pos- 
sessed by  this  country  of  meeting  their 
•  wants  with  regard  to  a  supply  of  food.  I 
may  refer  to  another  circumstance  which, 
in  the  consideration  of  this  question  as  one 
of  time,  applies  with  peculiar  force.  I  re- 
fer to  the  position  in  which  Ireland  has 
been  placed  with  regard  to  a  supply  of 
food.  1  am  aware  that  considerable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  exist  on  this  subject,  and 
1  do  not  Mrish  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon 
the  circumstance.  ["Hear,  hear!"]  1 
do  not  wish  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon 
that  fact  as  an  argument  for  the  present 
measure. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND :  That  is 
contrary  to  what  Sir  R.  Peel  says. 

The  Eakl  of  RIPON  :  I  do  not  see,  my 
Lords,  that  I  am  necessarily  called  upon, 
in  enforcing  any  particular  measure,  to 
say  that  my  views  of  particular  arguments 
are  directly  coincident  with  those  of  any- 
body else.  I  do  not  reject  any  views  which 
have  been  put  forth  by  the  Goviemment; 
but  I  may  say  that  I  do  not  lay  any  great 
stress  upon  the  scarcity  in  Ireland,  though 
I  do  think  that  it  has  a  very  great  and 
serious  bearing  on  this  question.  A  defi- 
ciency of  food  in  Ireland  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  a  deficiency  in  this  country; 
and  the  deficiency  of  that  particular  sort 
of  food  on  which  the  Irish  people  chiefly 
subsist,  necessarily  produces  indescribable 
misery  and  wretchedness.  In  Ireland 
those  who  suffer  from  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crop  were  persons  who,  in  99  in- 
stances out  of  100,  lived  upon  that  food 
alone,  which  was  the  produce  of  their  own 
land.  The  Irish  people  have  not  the  re- 
sources of  good  wages,  as  we  have  in  Eng- 
land. The  wages  in  Ireland  are  very  low; 
and  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
people  in  Ireland  who  derive  no  part  of 
their  subsistence  from  the  wages  of  labour, 
but  merely  live  upon  the  produce  of  a 
small  portion  of  land — a  circumstance  which 
leads  to  so  much  competition  for  its  posses- 
sion, and  to  the  evib  and  mischief  to  which 
such  competition  gives  rise.  When  scar- 
city comes,  there  is  no  resource  for  the  po- 
pulation of  Ireland  to  fall  back  upon  ex- 
cept charity.  They  are  very  charitable 
to  one  another,  and  assist  one  another  as 
long  as  they  have  the  means ;  but  it  is 
impossible  that,  under  such  circumstances, 


a  large  mass  of  people  can  be  maintained 
in  this  manner.  I  know  that  it  has  been 
said  that  it  is  nonsense  to  talk  of  famine 
in  Ireland,  because  there  is  no  deficiency 
of  crops  of  oats  and  wheat  in  that  country; 
that  while  a  large  proportion  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  is  said  to  be  starving,  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  quarters  of  wheat  and 
oats  are  coming  over  to  this  country.  My 
Lords,  it  is  very  true  that  wheat  and  oats 
do  come  to  tibis  country  from  Ireland, 
because  here  the  Irish  find  a  market 
for  their  produce ;  they  can  find  no  such 
market  at  home.  If  they  have  no  employ- 
ment and  no  money  which  will  furnish  them 
with  the  means  of  buying  that  which  would 
otherwise  remain  in  the  country,  their  com 
will  infallibly  come  here ;  but  that  does  not 
make  their  wretchedness  less.  The  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  must  be  fed,  and  therefore 
the  existence  of  such  a  state  of  things  as 
scarcity  in  Ireland  is  a  grave  matter  for 
consideration  when  we  are  deliberating 
upon  the  question  of  a  supply  of  food  for 
the  Empire.  It  has  been  said  that  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  suspended 
the  present  Com  Law ;  I  think  that  would 
have  been  a  most  undesirable  course;  a 
suspension  of  the  law  ought  never  to  be 
undertaken  unless  circumstances  will  en- 
tirely justify  the  application  of  such  a  re- 
medy. When  this  plan  was  discussed  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  it  was  said 
that  if  the  law  were  repealed  for  a  limited 
time  to  meet  the  distress  which  was  now 
experienced,  those  who  advocated  protec- 
tion would  not  be  disposed  to  object  to  that 
arrangement ;  but  I  will  ask,  did  it  ever 
occur  to  the  advocates  of  the  Com  Law. 
who  proposed  that  temporary  suspension, 
that  such  a  suspension  of  the  Com  Law 
would  destroy  its  vitality  altogether?  Thc^ 
principle  upon  which  the  Com  Law  is  de- 
fended, the  principle  upon  which  it  has 
been  supported,  is,  that  it  is  capable  of 
meeting  all  cases  which  could  possibly  oc- 
cur— that  the  arrangement  by  which  the 
duty  falls  as  the  price  rises,  and  the  duty 
rises  as  the  price  falls,  would  enable  com 
to  be  introduced  into  the  country  precisely 
according  to  the  want  indicated  by  the  price. 
That  is  the  theory  upon  which  the  law  waa 
introduced;  and  if  it  is  not  capable  of  pro- 
ducing that  effect,  of  meeting  any  casual 
deficiency,  that  theory  cannot  be  sup- 
ported. The  moment  you  come  to  suspend 
its  operation  you  condemn  its  principle,  by 
saying  it  is  not  capable  of  affording  tliat 
reUcf  which,  according  to  your  theory,  it 
was  intended  to  afford;  and  those,  there- 
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fore,  who  say  it  ought  to  he  snspended, 
cannot  avoid  seeing  that  if  once  suspended 
it  will  he  impossihle  to  revert  to  a  system 
which  was  found  to  he  incapahle  of  main- 
taining itself.  Now,  vrith  respect  to  the 
importation  of  foreign  com.  I  apprehend 
that  the  ground  upon  which  this  measure 
for  admitting  the  importation  of  foreign 
com  is  opposed  hy  the  advocates  of  protec- 
tion, is  the  risk  which  we  would  thus  run 
'  of  throwing  land  out  of  cultivation. 

Lord  STANLEY :  That  is  one  of  the 
grounds. 

The  Earl  of  RIPON  :  My  noble  Friend 
says  it  is  one  of  the  grounds;  hut  in  my 
view  it  is  the  only  important  one.  I  have 
ever  viewed  it  as  such.  I  have  always 
looked  upon  it  as  the  greatest  ground  of 
objection  which  has  been  urged,  and  I 
have  never  been  able  to  ascertain  upon 
what  that  argument  has  been  founded. 
Why  do  they  think  that  such  a  result 
would  follow  the  passing  of  this  measure  ? 
To  what  extent  would  the  land  be  thrown 
out  of  cultivation  ?  What  species  of  land  is 
it  that  would  be  likely  to  be  thrown  out  of 
cultivation  ?  I  have  never  been  able  to  as- 
certain that.  But  I  know  it  has  been 
stated  that  very  large  tracts  of  country 
would  cease  to  be  cultivated  if  this  measure 
were  carried;  and  as  a  proof  reference  has 
recently  been  made  to  particular  districts, 
which  would,  it  is  said,  in  such  an  event 
fallback  into  their  original  barrenness,  and 
become  capable  of  producing  nothing  but 
rabbits.  That  part  of  the  country  is  cer- 
tainly one  which  has  been  as  much  in- 
debted as  any  other  district  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  its  improvement  to  the  libe- 
rality of  the  landlords,  and  the  spirit, 
energy,  and  skill  of  the  tenants;  and  it 
would  afford  every  one  who  traversed  that 
county  pleasure  to  reflect  on  the  differ- 
ence in  its  condition  which  has  been  the 
result  of  its  superior  cultivation.  There 
has  been  an  admirable  description  of  what 
it  now  is  and  what  it  once  was,  published 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Berkshire,  which 
was  printed  in  the  Royal  Agvicultural 
Journal,  The  hon.  Member  describes 
what  it  was  before  its  reclamation,  and 
what  it  is  at  present.  He  describes  it  as 
a  large  district,  which  is  cultivated  in  a 
manner  that  reflects  honour  upon  those  to 
whom  the  land  belongs,  and  upon  those 
who  practically  carried  out  the  improve- 
ment for  its  cultivation.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, stated  by  the  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
Puscy)  tliat  all  this  improvement  has  been 
the  consequence   of  protection;   but  that 
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district  has  been  referred  to  by  others  as  a 
proof  of  the  effects  of  the  Corn  Laws;  and 
the  deduction  has  been  drawn  that  if  the 
operation  of  the  Corn  Laws  were  to  cease, 
that  land  would  relapse  into  its  original 
sterility.  I,  however,  see  no  reason  to 
think  that  such  would  be  the  case,  and 
may  add  that  I  know  something  about 
that  district,  for  nearly  all  the  land  I  pos- 
sess in  that  county  is  on  that  very  heath — 
Lincoln  Heath — which  I  have  let,  together 
with  portions  of  the  fens  assigned,  to  the 
heath  farmers.  That  part  of  the  district 
in  which  the  lighthouse  was  erected  a 
century  ago  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the 
road — such  a  wild  and  barren  track  was  it 
— ^belongs  to  me;  but  this  has  now  been 
transformed  into  a  fertile  district,  very 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  owner  of  the 
ground,  and  of  those  who  cidtivate  it.  The 
owners  of  the  soil  in  this  neighbourhood,  in 
the  years  1809,  1810,  1811,  and  1812, 
turned  their  attention  to  the  expenditure 
of  capital  in  the  enclosure  and  cultivation 
of  tracts  of  land  which  were  susceptible  of 
improvement,  and  thus  they  were  brought 
into  their  present  superior  shape.  The  re- 
sult of  this  application  of  capital  and  in- 
dustry has  been  that  this  sterile  district 
has  become  one  of  the  most  beautifully 
farmed  parts  of  Lincolnshire;  and  I  never 
heard  from  any  of  its  present  industrious 
occupants  any  expression  of  fear  that  this 
measure,  if  carried,  would  deprive  them  of 
the  means  of  obtaining  a  fair  return  for 
their  capital.  I  have  heard  no  represen- 
tations of  that  kind  from  the  tenants — 
1  heard  of  no  desire  to  give  up  farms  on  • 
grounds  of  that  nature;  and  it  so  hap- 
pens that  when  circumstances  recently 
placed  at  my  disposal  a  portion  of  my 
estates  in  that  district,  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  alarms  which  were  raised,  and  all  the 
difficulties  which  it  was  said  would  follow 
any  measure  of  this  nature,  it  was  my  for- 
tunate lot  to  let  a  considerable  portion  of 
my  estate  not  at  a  reduced  rent,  but  at  po- 
sitively an  increased  rent.  What  could  bo 
a  stronger  proof  that  the  farmers  in  that 
district  did  not  anticipate  any  risk  of  tho 
land  being  thrown  out  of  cultivation  by  a 
removal  of  the  existing  system  of  Com 
Laws  ?  The  increasing  population  of  tho 
country  is  of  itself  a  powerful  stimulus  to 
the  application  of  capital  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land.  The  people  must  have 
food;  but  it  docs  not  follow  that  the  only 
means  of  maintaining  that  supply  are  to 
arise  from  importation.  It  does  not  follow 
that  because  a  portion  of  foreign  corn  will 
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be  imported,  that  no  spirit  and  energy  are 
to  bo  applied  to  increase  the  production  at 
home.  For  my  part  I  see  no  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  such  results  would  follow  the  ter- 
mination of  a  protective  system.  With 
respect  to  the  details  of  the  Bill,  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  necessary  for  mo  on  this 
occasion  to  go  into  them  at  any  length,  for 
your  Lordships  must  all  be  weu  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  its  provisions;  but  there 
is  one  point  on  which  a  material  difference 
of  opinion  prevails,  and  which  I  may  al- 
lude to  in  passing — ^it  is  whether  the  ter- 
mination of  the  existing  protection  ought  to 
be  immediate,  or  whether  it  ought  to  come 
into  operation  in  three  years  from  the  in- 
troduction of  the  measure.  As  the  Bill  at 
present  stands  there  is  a  modified  protec- 
tion to  be  maintained  for  three  years  ;  and 
although  I  have  no  apprehension  that  any 
evil  consequences  would  arise  if  protection 
were  to  terminate  at  once,  yet  as  it  is  wise 
that  in  questions  of  this  kind  sudden  and 
extreme  changes  should  be  avoided;  and 
if  the  protection  terminates  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  it  appears  to  me  that  to 
insist  upon  its  termination  immediately 
would  not  be  necessary,  and  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  counterbalance  any  disad- 
vantages which  might  arise  from  pressing 
for  it.  I  feel,  my  Lords — ^painfully  feel — 
the  imperfect  manner  in  which  I  have  dealt 
with  this  question ;  nor  can  I  suppose  that 
any  observations  I  have  made  can  operate 
in  producing  conviction  on  the  minds  of 
those  noble  Lords  who  hear  me,  and  who 
are  so  well  capable  of  forming  their  own 
opinions  on  the  important  subject  before 
the  Uouse;  but  this  I  can  truly  state— that 
I  do  not  feel,  and  cannot  think  that  I  ought 
to  feel  any  blame  at  the  part  I  have  taken 
on  myself — first,  in  being  a  party  to  this 
measure,  and  secondly,  in  proposing  it  to 
tho  House.  I  know  it  will  be  said  to  be 
inconsistent  with  what  I  have  formerly  done, 
and  that  tho  opinions  that  I  now  express 
may  be  said  to  be  inconsistent  with  what  I 
formerly  uttered  in  this  Uouse.  I  know 
that  extracts  may  be  made  from  the  re- 
cords of  this  Uouse,  which  may  perhaps  be 
described  as  inconsistent  with  the  reasons 
which  move  me  in  proposing  the  second 
reading  of  this  measure;  but  I  take  no 
shame  to  myself  for  the  course  I  have 
taken,  because  the  only  cause  for  throwing 
blame  on  a  change  of  opinion  is  that  it  has 
proceeded  from  bad  motives.     I  nni   \u>' 

conscious,  my  Lords,  in  being  iuHin 

by  any  bad  motives;  on  the  cent" 
outcrtoin  a  solemn  conviction  of  tho 


tages  which  this  measure  is  oalcnlated  to 
produce.  That  opinion  has  been  formed 
after  much  reflection — ^reflection  which  was 
stimulated,  I  admit,  by  the  necessity  for 
adopting  an  alteration  in  our  present  sys- 
tem; and  I  therefore  repeat  my  solemB 
conviction,  that  in  proposing  this  measure 
for  your  adoption,  I  am  not  proposing  to 
your  Lordships  a  measure  which  could  be 
injurious  to  any  interest,  but  which,  on 
the  contrary,  wiU  do  good  to  all.  I  may 
be  wrong  in  the  opinion  which  I  have 
formed;  and  in  acting  upon  it  I  may  have 
forfeited  the  good  opinion  of  many  who 
thought  well  of  me,  and  who  may  suppose 
that  I  have  abandoned  unnecessarily  a 
course  which  I  have  hitherto  supported, 
and  which  many  of  my  Friends  have  ho- 
noured me  by  supposing  that  I  had  sup- 
ported well  when  I  supported  that  cause. 
I  supported  it  because  I  thought  that  in 
so  doing,  I  acted  rightly  and  oonsisteatly 
with  my  sincere  convictions;  and  if  I  pro- 
pose this  measure  now,  from  a  conviction 
of  its  necessity,  and  because  the  reasons 
upon  which  I  advocated  former  measures 
no  longer  exist,  I  hope  I  shall  stand  fair  in 
the  eyes  of  your  Lordships  when  I  tell  you 
that  this  is  a  question  which  I  feci  I  can 
recommend  to  your  consideration  as  one  in 
which  all  are  equally  interested.  The  no- 
ble Earl  concluded  by  moving  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill. 

The  question  having  been  put. 
The  Duke  of  RICHMOND :  My  Lords, 
I  rise  to  move  that  this  Bill  be  read  a  se- 
cond time  this  day  six  months ;  because  I 
feel  in  my  conscience  that  no  measure  ever 
proposed  by  a  British  Minister  to  Parlia- 
ment was  more  likely  to  inflict  a  deadly 
blow  on  British  agriculture ;  and  therefore 
more  fraught  wi^  ruin  to  the  nation  at 
large  than  that  which  is  now  before  your 
Lordships.  I  think,  my  Lords,  we  have 
just  cause  of  complaint  against  my  noble 
Friend  who  has  just  sat  down,  that  he 
has  not  told  your  Lordships  what  in  his 
opinion  the  price  of  com  will  be  if  this 
measure  should  unfortunately  pass  into  a 
law.  My  Lords,  rash  and  blameable  as  I 
think  they  are,  I  cannot  believe  that  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  can  be  so  totally  reck- 
less as  to  have  introduced  a  measure,  af- 
fecting so  important  an  interest  in  the 
country,  without  having  formed  some  esti-* 
mate  of  its  probable  eroots.  And  if  Ihey 
li'vr  duLio  so.  I  ask,  why  withhold  from 
^ai^  Holt  '  '  *^Uon  so  necessary  for 
*^Tt  ful^  ''U  deliberation  on  this 

^  it  is  most  difficult 
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for  ma  in  any  way  to  aooount  for  the  eon- 
duct  and  proceedings  of  Her  Majesty's 
Minbters  since  the  last  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  more  particularly  during  the 
memorable  month  of  Noyemher;  but  the 
surmise  1  make  upon  this  head  is,  that  the 
measures  now  before  your  Lordships  were 
not  submitted  to  the  Cabinet  until  the 
Members  of  the  Cabinet  were  pledged  by 
Her  Majesty's  Speech  from  the  Throne. 
For  1  will  ysnture  to  say,  that  if  those 
calculations  had  been  fully  gone  into — ^if 
the  returns  necessary  to  form  a  proper  es- 
timate of  the  results  of  the  Bill,  had  been 
laid  upon  your  Lordships'  Table,  and  fully 
considered,  the  state  of  things  would  be 
different.  My  Lords,  this  is  the  first  time 
a  Minister  has  yentured  to  bring  forward  a 
measure  of  this  importance  without  being 
able  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  point  I 
haye  just  adyerted  to :  if  I  am  wrong  in 
that  conclusion,  my  noble  Friend  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade  can  set  me 
right,  by  producing  the  estimates.  My 
noble  Friend  opposite  (and  here  I  beg 
leaye  to  say,  that  1  haye  not  the  slightest 
desire  to  impute  anything  to  him  but  the 
most  praiseworthy  motives)  will  permit  me 
to  say,  that  although  he  has  carried  us 
back  to  a  yery  long  period  of  time,  he  has 
not  touched  upon  the  most  important  pe- 
riod in  all  these  considerations.  He  car- 
ried us  so  far  back  as  the  year  1822;  but, 
my  Lords,  he  neyer  said  a  word  about  the 
year  1842-^and  yet  that  is  the  yery  Bill 
which  has  most  to  do  with  the  question — 
the  yery  Bill  we  are  called  upon  to  repeal. 
The  noble  Earl  went  so  far  back  as  1791. 
My  Lords,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  re- 
peal the  Act  of  1791 — ^neither  are  we 
called  upon  to  pass  an  opinion  upon  the  Act 
of  1822;  but  I  say  again  we  are  called 
upon  to  repeal  the  Act  of  1842.  Upon 
that  Act  my  noble  Friend  has  not  conde- 
scended to  utter  one  syllable.  My  noble 
Friend  was  willing  enough  to  advert  to  a 
former  period;  but  upon  this  he  was  silent. 
I  am  now  about  to  quote  some  words  used 
upon  former  occasions  by  my  noble  Friend 
— and  here  I  beg  again  to  say  that  I  make 
no  personal  attacks  upon  him  ;  1  quote 
his  language  because  it  conveys  my  senti- 
ments in  better  words  than  I  could  hope 
to  clothe  them.  My  noble  Friend,  in  1815, 
said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  he 
proposed  the  measure  of  that  year — 

"  In  looking  to  the  principles  which  should 
guide  their  decision,  the  House  ought  to  recollect 
that  they  were  not  now  in  the  situation  of  arguing, 
for  the  first  time,  whether  they  should  act  on 
the  principle  of  restriction  or  not.  For  not  only 
on  the  subjeM  of  oorii,  but  on  all  great  branches 


of  trade  in  this  country,  they  bad  from  time  imme- 
morial proceeded  on  a  system  of  restriction.  And, 
therefore,  he  contended  they  were  not  now  placed 
in  a  situation  of  discussing  first  principles.  They 
were  not  now  for  the  first  time  to  inquire  whether 
they  were  to  act  on  this  principle  or  not.  Tho 
system  had  been  acted  on  for  a  long  period,  and 
we  could  not  depart  from  it  without  encountering 
a  frightful  revulsion,  which  it  would  bo  droadfid 
to  combat.  It  was  not,  therefore,  a  question 
between  restriction  and  non-restriction,  but  how 
they  were  to  apply  principles  that  had  been  long 
called  into  action,  to  the  existing  circumstances 
of  the  country.  This  was  the  only  ground  on 
which  he  would  now  recommend  the  measures  he 
was  about  to  submit  to  their  consideration."* 

That  is  the  remarkable  and  forcible  speech 
made  by  a  Gentleman  named  Robinson,  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1815.  I  must 
now  call  my  noble  Friend's  attention  to  a 
flpeech,  not  made  by  Mr.  Robinson  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1815,  but  by  a 
noble  Lord  in  this  House  in  the  year  184:1. 
It  is  quite  fair  to  say  that  at  that  time  the 
noble  Lord  to  whom  1  allude,  was  not  sit- 
ting on  the  Ministerial  benches.  My 
Loras,  the  noble  Lord  was  sitting  on  the 
Opposition  benches.  I  will  just  read  from 
his  speech.  1  can  assure  my  noble  Friend 
that  I  don't  want  to  hurt  his  feelings  by 
arguing  the  Lord  Riponof  1841  against 
the  Lord  Ripon  of  1846.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, help  saying,  that  I  think  it  would 
have  been  better  if  the  former  opinions  re- 
mained unchanged,  and  that  1  would  much 
sooner  be  guided  by  his  former  than  by 
his  present  arguments.  In  1841  the  noble 
Earl  said,  "  Looking  at  the  history  of  the 
nation,  and  the  motives  by  which  men 
were  governed,  he  could  not  believe  that, 
for  the  sake  of  giving  a  little  extension  to 
the  trade  in  com,  they  would  all  at  once 
abandon  the  whole  settled  policy  which 
had,  for  upwards  of  a  century,  been  held. 
♦  ♦  *  It  appeared  to  him  that  the 
Government  scheme  was  false  and  vicious.  ** 
(The  noble  Lord  alluded  to  an  8*.  duty, 
which  was  then  proposed.)  •*  Under  the 
supposition  that  the  project  of  the  Go- 
vernment would  be  carried  into  effect, 
no  man  could  have  a  reasonable  doubt*' — 
what  follows,  my  Lords  ? — ^not  any  fears 
from  Lincoln  Heath — ^but  '*  that  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  com  land  in  this  coun- 
try would  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation." 
But  if  you  wait  for  a  moment  you  will  see 
that  you  may  get  to  Lincoln  Heath  : — 
"  If  the  evil  commenced,  no  one  could  say 
where  they  would  stop,  or  what  would  be 
the  disastrous  consequences."*  So  that 
my  noble   Friend  looked  forward  to  the 

*  Hansard's  I>ebate8,  Second  Series,  Vol.  xzlz. 
p.  800. 
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respecting  the  finality  of  tliia  meMure* 
when  my  nohle  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Ripon) 
replied — 

"  He  certainly  had  not  the  arrogance  to  stata 
that  any  law  which  Parliament  might  pass  on  thia 
subject,  or  any  other,  moat  be  taken  as  final ;  bai 
there  was  nothing  in  that  which  should  be  thought 
threatening  to  those  who  might  be  apprehcnsire 
of  ulterior  consequences  from  the  measure.  All  he 
could  say  for  himself  was  this,  that  if  he  brought 
forward  the  measure,  intending  or  wishing  it  not 
to  be  final,  he  would  say  so.  Ue  had  never  said 
that  with  respect  to  this  measure.  Ho  hoped  it 
would  be  final.  lie  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  it  were :  and  it  would  not  be  his  feiUt  if 
it  were  not."§ 

My  Lords,  my  nohle  Friend,  it  appears,  ad* 
mits  that  a  large  sum  of  money  has  heen 
expended  on  the  improvement  of  land  in 
this  country.  My  Lords,  a  great  deal  of 
money  was  invested  in  that  way  prior  to  the 
year  1842;  and  I  am  sure  that  many  of 
your  Lordships  here  present  will  recoUcct 
that  that  money  having  heen  laid  out  on 
the  faith  that  protection  would  he  maiiHi 
tained,  was  one  of  the  main  argumenta 
which  was  adduced  to  your  Lordships,  aa 
well  as  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
when  Motions  were  made  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  the  Com  Laws.  Has  not 
that  argument  heen  strengthened  since 
1842  ?  1  read  the  speech  of  the  Minister 
in  the  House  when  the  measure  was  pro* 
posed,  and  it  was  admitted  that  a  largo 
capital  had  heen  expended  on  the  faith  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament  on  this  laudahle  and 
desirahlo  object.  Then,  my  Lords,  I  ask 
you,  will  you  now  pass  this  measure  ?  Will 
you  bring  in  a  retrospective  law  for  the  con- 
fiscation of  property  ?  Will  you  deprive 
capital  of  its  fair  recompense  ?  Will  you 
debar  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  soil  from 
the  honest  return  which  his  money  and  skill 
deserve  ?  Will  you  prevent  him  from  re- 
ceiving the  fair  reward  of  his  industiy  ? 
Will  you,  in  short,  violate  the  engagement 
which  you  formerly  made  to  him  under  the 
solemn  sanction  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  i 
My  Lords,  these  men  have  been  of  great 
service  to  their  country.  It  is  a  great 
benefit  to  the  State  to  have  improved  the 
laud.  The  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  has  been  improved,  and  the  ferti- 
lity of  the  soil  has  been  much  increased. 
What  does  another  authority  say  on  this 
subject? — 

"  Under  the  system  of  protection  we  hare  Ured 
for  200  years,  extensire  tracu  of  country  have 
been  reoUimed,  by  which  the  health  of  the  people 
has  been  impro\'iHl,  their  ItTca  proluniM,  and  ttiis 
too,  not  at  tli<>  exp«*n*ie  of  tlie  in:iiJufiioturing  {tn»^ 


period  when  the  lighthouse  would  be 
again  of  use.  I  now  come  to  another 
speech  my  noble  Friend  made  in  1842 : 
here  he  takes  rather  a  different  view  of  the 
question : — 

"  The  great  evil  which  I  anticipate  fit>m  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  that  all  restrictions  on 
the  importation  of  foreign  com  should  be  with- 
drawn, is  this,  that  the  people  of  this  country 
would  be  compelled  to  depend  on  other  countries 
for  their  supply  of  com — ^not  to  meet  an  occa- 
sional deficiency,  but  to  depend  altogether  on 
other  countries  for  the  main  part  of  their  annual 
supply — that  such  dependence  would  be  leaning 
on  a  broken  reed — and  that  they  would  be  habit- 
ually in  danger  of  the  &ilure  of  that  supply.  No 
one  doubts,  my  Lords,  that  the  progress  of  agri- 
culture in  this  country  has  for  many  years  past 
been  most  remarkable.  That  progress  has  been 
such  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  the  people 
(not  entirely,  for  that  was  impossible),  but  has  been 
such  as  to  supply — ^not  entirely,  but  almost — ^the 
wants  of  our  greatly  increased  population ;  and  that 
with  very  little  addition  fix>m  foreign  countries  we 
may  be  said  to  be  able  to  rely  on  our  own  resources. 
From  many  causes  into  which  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion, nor  is  it  necessary,  to  enter,  the  cost  of  agri- 
cultural production  in  this  country  has  become 
higher  than  in  other  countries  of  Europe."* 

My  Lords  (said  the  noble  Duke)  this  is  still 
the  case — ^but  my  noble  Friend  went  on  to 
say — 

"  It  is  quite  clear  fi^m  what  I  have  said,  that 
the  amount  of  our  agricultural  produce  has  been 
brought  nearly  equal  to  the  demand ;  but  this 
could  not  have  been  done  unless  capital  had  been 
applied  to  the  land,  and  obtained  such  a  return  as 
induced  the  capitalist  to  continue  his  investment ; 
but  if  you  take  away  the  protection  which  has 
been  given  to  our  home  produce,  you  will  cause 
the  withdrawal  of  some  of  the  capital  from  the 
land ;  and,  of  course,  tho  produce  will  be  less, 
and  you  will  then  have  to  depend  on  foreign  sup- 
ply, not  only  for  tho  amount  you  were  in  tho  habit 
of  getting,  but  also  for  tho  amount  you  would  lose 
by  the  withdrawal  of  a  portion  of  tlie  capital  here- 
tofore invested  in  the  land/'f 

Then  my  noble  Friend  went  into  another 
topic.  It  appears  that  it  was  doubted  by 
some  of  your  Lordships,  that  the  Bill  of 
1843  was  not  to  be  final.  Upon  this  head 
my  noble  Friend  said — 

"  If  the  Ministers  have  been  guilty  of  the  crime 
of  endeavourin||^  to  deceive  the  poojile  of  this  coun- 
try on  this  subject,  I  can  only  say,  that  they  would 
bo  guilty  not  only  of  the  most  miserable  as  well 
as  the  basest  of  political  oflbnce  of  which  a  Ministry 
could  be  guilty  ;  but  they  would  commit  an  act  of 
inconceivable  folly.  I  am  convinced  that  this  Bill 
will  bo  received  by  you  as  a  final  r  djustment  of 
this  great  question."^ 

It  appears  that  a  noble  Friend  of  mine  on 
the  cross  benches  (we  believe  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham)  was  not  satisfied  with  that 
declaration.     He  put  the  question  again 

•  Hansard,  ThinI  Sorion,  Vol.  lix.  p.  50. 

f*  Hansard,  Vol.  Ixii.  p.  675. 

i  Uansard,  Third  Scries,  Vol.  Uii.  p.  5Sd, 


§  Uansar*  Ti.ir.i  <«nc9.  Vol.  Uii«  p.  Tr^a. 
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destroyers  of  all  their  worldly  prospects. 
My  Lords,  I  know  well  that  the  section  I 
allude  to,  wishes  indeed  to  lower  the  price 
of  produce  in  this  country;  they  have  adopt- 
ed a  system  of  hostility  against. the  farmers 
of  England,  hecause  they  know  the  farmers 
have  always  heen  sincerely  attached  to  our 
Constitution  and  to  our  institutions.  They 
wish  to  lower  the  price  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce for  another  reason.  They  know  that 
therehy  they  will  throw  the  land  out  of 
cultivation — that  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion will  he  forced  into  their  towns,  that 
competition  for  lahour  will  be  thus  increased, 
and  wages  permanently  lowered.  They 
wish  permanently  to  lower  the  wages  of  the 
operatives,  and  they  wish  that,  not  only  that 
they  may  get  the  greater  profits  themselves,, 
but  also  for  the  purpose  of  effectually  pre- 
venting those  **  strikes*'  which  seldom 
take  place  when  the  wages  are  low.  Then 
I  will  ask  your  Lordships  what  will  become 
of  the  yeomanry  and  tenantry  who  are  not 
ejected  ?  If  production  be  so  much  dimin- 
ished, and  the  poor  rates  so  much  increased, 
what,  I  ask  your  Lordships,  can  they  do, 
but  linger  on  a  few  years  ?  It  is,  I  have 
no  doubt,  well  known  to  your  Lordships, 
that  in  this  country,  generally  speaking, 
when  the  prices  of  produce  fall,  the  poor 
rates  are  increased.  I  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  extract  from  the  Tenth  Report 
of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners;  and  al- 
though that  Report  does  not  come  lower 
than  1843,  I  am  prepared  to  show  your 
Lordships  that  this  has  occurred.  The 
noble  Duke  then  read  the  following  docu- 
ment : — 


pority,  bnt  in  concurrence  with  its  wonderful  ad- 
vancement/' 

I  make  that  quotation,  my  Lords,  because 
it  is  so  applicable  to  the  present  time  and 
to  the  present  moment.  But  are  your  Lord- 
ships going  to  remove  this  system  of  pro- 
tection which  has  so  long  existed,  out  of 
compassion  for  the  condition  of  the  working 
man  and  the  operatives?  I  speak  of  the 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  labourers 
generally,  for  I  know  that  for  all  you  en- 
tertain the  deepest  sympathy.  I  feel  the 
same  sentiments  towards  both.  This  part 
of  the  subject  has  been  much  misrepre- 
sented. The  evil  of  protection  to  the  ope- 
rative has  been  insisted  upon  ;  but  I  ask 
your  Lordships  is  there  any  country  where 
protection  does  not  exist  that  the  following 
return  could  be  produced  ?  There  are  at 
the  present  moment  in  the  savings  banks 
1,060,000  accounts  of  271.  each.  There 
are  600,000  depositors  of  7L  each;  and  the 
total  sum  so  invested  in  this  country  that 
has  been  "  pauperised  by  protection" 
amounts  to  no  less  than  33,000,0002. 
sterling.  I  ask  your  Lordships  whether, 
then,  protection  has  been  such  an  evil  as 
it  has  been  represented?  My  Lords,  I  may 
be  forced  by  a  majority  to  abandon  protec- 
tion, but  with  such  statements  before  me  I 
can  never  do  so  willingly.  Never,  with 
such  statements,  can  my  reason  be  con- 
vinced that  it  is  a  just  and  a  good  measure. 
My  Lords,  we  are  told  by  the  manufacturers, 
who  advocate  free  trade— no,  I  should  not 
have  said  the  manufacturers,  but  a  section 
of  the  manufacturers — a  section,  in  fact,  of 
the  Manchester  cotton  spinners — ^they  tell 
us  we  know  nothing  of  farming — they  say, 
"  All  of  you  are  blockheads;  we  will  take 
your  land  from  your  hands,  and  bring 
capital  to  bear  upon  it."  They  do  not 
say  experience,  and  I  wonder  they  do  not 
— ^but  what  do  they  admit  ?  They  admit 
this,  and  mark  it  well:  they  admit  that 
this  change  cannot  be  made  without  our 
being  called  on  to  remove  from  our  farms 
20,000  or  30,000  of  the  present  occupiers. 
My  Lords,  they  say  you  must  remove  them 
from  their  present  holdings.  But  what  is 
to  become  of  these  poor  men  ?  Where  are 
they  and  their  families  to  go  ?  What  will 
the  poor  labourers  do,  who  are  turned  out 
of  employment?  Why  they  must  all  go 
to  the  union  workhouse  for  their  daily 
bread,  or  they  must  go,  where  I  suppose 
the  majority  of  them  will  go,  into  the  ma- 
nufacturing districts,  and  there  it  will  be 
their  lot  to  serve  under  those  very  men 
who  have  been  the  cause  of  their  ruin — the 


"  There  ia  an  anomaly  in  the  cost  of  pauperism 
to  the  population  as  compared  with  the  price  of 
wheat.  When  wheat  was  66a.  3d.  per  quarter, 
the  cost  per  head  was  58.  lOd. ;  when  wheat  was 
52g.  4rf.  per  quarter,  the  cost  per  head  to  the  po- 
pulation was  6«.  l\d.;  showing  that  with  a  de- 
creased price  of  wheat  there  was  an  increased  cost 
of  pauperism  to  the  population. 

"  This  anomaly  is  not  confined  to  the  St. 
Tliomas  Union,  it  is  the  same  throughout  tho 
kingdom,  as  the  following  table,  extracted  from 
tho  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners will  prove : — 


Rate  per  head  upon 

* 

the  Population 
(1841)  of  Expendi- 

Tears  ending 

Price  of  wheat 

Lady-day. 

per  Quarter. 

ture  for  In-mainte- 
nance  and  Out- 
Relief  only. 

«.    d. 

*.   d. 

1840 

68    6 

4     8 

1841 

©5    3 

4   11 

1842 

G4     0 

6     I 

1843 

51     4 

6     6 
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«  If  Uie  price  of  wheat  bsve  any  Influenoe  upon 
the  cost  of  pauperiflzn,  the  laat  year  (1843)  should 
have  been  the  lowest,  instead  of  the  highest." 

One  of  the  attacks  now  made  by  mj  hon. 
Friend's  new  Colleagues  of  the  Anti-Com- 
Law  League,  is,  that  the  British  fanners 
have  no  capital  no  skill.  My  Lords,  I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where 
the  fanners  are  more  skilful  or  more  intel- 
ligent— ^more  upright— or  where  they  be- 
have better  to  their  poorer  neighbours. 
And,  my  Lords,  I  think  I  am  entitled  to 
speak  with  confidence  on  this  subject,  for 
I  believe  I  am  acquainted  with  more 
farmers  in  this  kingdom  than  almost  any 
one  in  this  House.  I  contradict  most  em- 
phatically the  assertion  that  they  are  not 
skilful;  but  with  respect  to  their  capital,  I 
think  it  too  hard  that  a  Minister  should 
turn  round  and  taunt  that  large  and  indus- 
trious body  of  men  with  having  no  capital. 
My  Lords,  the  heavy,  unjust,  and  unequal 
manner  in  which  they  are  taxed,  coupled 
with  the  Currency  Bill  of  1819,  has  de- 
cidedly diminished  their  means,  and  nar- 
rowed their  circumstances.  But  if  they 
have  not  at  present  sufficient  capital — if 
that  be  the  complaint,  how  is  it  you  pro- 
pose to  increase  the  capital  which  is  to  be 
the  means  of  improving  their  land  ?  Why, 
by  diminishing  the  value  of  their  produce. 
Yes,  by  diminishing  the  value  of  their  pro- 
duce. ["  Hear,  hear!"]  WeU,  then,  if 
you  don't  diminish  the  value  of  the  pro 
duce,  permit  me  to  tell  you  you  are  doing 
a  very  dangerous  thing,  by  raising  or  coun- 
tenancing ^e  cry  of  cheap  bread.  It  is  a 
dangerous  thing  to  tell  the  people  the 
effect  of  the  measure  will  be  to  give  them 
cheap  bread,  should  they  find  it  otherwise. 
I  do  not  feel  myself  justified  in  trespassing 
longer  on  your  Lordships'  attention,  be- 
cause I  have  never  for  a  single  moment  dis- 
guised the  strong  feeling  which  I  entertain 
on  this  great  and  momentous  question ; 
and  I  think  I  am  also  relieved  from 
troubling  you,  because  the  great  majority 
of  your  Lordships  think  as  I  do  upon  this 
question.  1  do  believe — and  I  state  now 
what  I  said  on  a  former  occasion — ^that  if  a 
vote  on  this  Bill  was  taken  by  ballot  in 
this  House,  there  would  not,  in  my  opin- 
ion, be  a  dozen  of  balls  found  for  Aye. 
However,  there  are  some  of  your  Lordships 
who  say,  free  trade  must  come  in  the  end 
— there  is  no  use  in  continuing  the  conflict 
— it  is  better  to  give  way  at  once — there 
is  excitement  out  of  doors.  I  deny,  how- 
ever,  that  the  great  body  of  the  operatives 
of  this  country  are  in  favour  of  Uie  mea- 


Bore.  The  Anti-Com-Law  League  has 
never  ventured  to  hold  a  meeting  even  in 
Manchester,  that  hotbed  of  their  own  sedi- 
tion, without  having  recourse  to  the  ticket 
system;  they  were  not  open  meetings;  bat 
even  if  the  feeling  were  much  more  in  £m- 
vour  of  this  measure  than  it  is  pretendod 
it  is,  it  is  no  argument  for  the  abolition  of 
the  Com  Laws,  that  some  noble  Lords  laj, 
protection  must  one  day  or  another  cease. 
Why,  my  Lords,  if  you  once  permit  sncii 
an  argument  as  this  to  be  used,  the  vwy 
best  of  our  laws  will  be  endango^d.  We 
never  vote  against  the  Qovemment,  other 
noble  Lords  say,  we  don't  like  to  vote 
against  the  Bill,  we  have  always  supported 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  we  don't  like  to  abandoa 
our  party.  Do  not  noble  Lords  know  that 
it  is  not  the  party  who  have  abandoned 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  but  it  is  Sir  Robert  Peel 
who  has  abandoned  his  party  ?  And,  my 
Lords,  what  good  will  it  do  to  come  forward 
to  serve  Sir  Robert  Peel  now,  and  loee 
year  own  character  for  eonsistenoy,  for 
there  is  no  man  in  the  eoontry  who  be- 
UeveB  tibat  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  ever  regain 
the  confidence  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  ?  It  took  that  Minister  twelve  years 
to  regain  the  confidence  of  his  par^  after 
his  conduct  on  the  Catholic  qnestbn  in 
1829 ;  but  he  has  no  more  chance  of  re* 
gaining  the  confidence  of  the  people  now, 
than  he  has  of  sitting  upon  the  Throne  of 
this  country.  Then,  my  Lords,  I  will  call 
your  attention  to  the  motives  publiely  an- 
nounced out  of  doors  by  some  of  the  advo* 
cates  of  free  trade.  Why,  they  admit  that 
their  object  is  to  crush  Uie  aristocracy  of 
this  country.  One  of  them,  I  will  not  say 
the  most  respectable  of  the  Members  of  the 
Anti-Com-Law  League,  because  he  eer* 
tainly  is  not  the  most  respectable^Mr. 
Bright — ^well,  Mr.  Bright  declared  openly 
his  desire  to  crush  the  aristocracy.  I  hope 
and  trust  your  Lordships  will  aU  recollect 
that  this  is  a  question  of  vast  importance 
— ^that  you  will  remember,  that  in  the 
eventfnl  time  which  yon  must  look  forward 
to,  it  is  of  die  greatest  importance  that 
the  hereditary  legislators  of  this  country 
have  a  duty  to  perform,  which  they  onght 
to  discharge  without  fear,  favour  or  affee* 
tion — that  you  are  bound  to  lay  aside  party 
feelmgs,  personal  considerations  and  poli« 
tical  bias;  and  that  you  should  vote  stnetly 
according  to  your  consciences  upon  a  mea- 
sure deeply  alTecting  the  weal  of  a  large 
mass  of  your  fellow  subjects.  It  is  also 
incumbent  on  you  to  reflect  upon  conse 
quencesy  to  consider  what  will  bo  in  all 
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the  e£Eeot  of  your  Bimotioning   Friend  h^B  coloured  up  and  nourished  in 

hia  own  mind  in  order  to  alarm  this  House 
of  Parliament.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  go 
into  any  part  of  the  speech  of  my  nohle 
Friend  on  the  cross  bench  ;  neither  shall  I 
trouble  myself  with  the  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  of  apology  with  which  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  ushered  in  the  measure,  on 
which  he  barely  condescended  to  bestow 
the  remaining  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  though, 
with  respect  to  that  remaining  quarter,  t 
cannot  but  concur  with  the  noble  Duke 
who  last  addressed  you,  that  we  had  some 
right  to  expect  from  the  Government  an 
explanation  of  the  state  of  things  which, 
according  to  their  view,  called  for  and 
would  result  from  the  measure  they  have 
now  proposed.  If  my  memory  does  not 
mislead  me,  my  noble  Wend  on  all  former 
occasions — and  he  is  a  man  of  a  large  ex- 
perience on  these  subjects — always  conde- 
scended to  inform  the  House  of  Parliament 
(whioherer  it  was  that  he  was  addressing) 
of  the  state  of  things  to  which  he  ex- 
pected his  measure  would  lead.  But  not 
so  now — ^he  leaps  at  once  to  his  conclusion, 
and  calls  on  you  "  at  once,"  in  one  sense, 
though  not  "  at  once"  in  another,  to  pass 
from  restriction  to  free  trade— free  trade 
for  which  I  have  long  contended,  but  which 
I  hardly  thought  to  have  obtained  from  my 
noble  Friend.  I  must,  however,  defend 
him  from  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  be- 
cause I  am  free  to  acknowledge  that  he 
always,  not  only  now,  but  on  aU  former 
occasions  on  which  he  has  proposed  any 
alterations  in  the  Com  Laws,  has  avowed 
himself  an  enemy  to  the  imposition  of  a  duty 
on  the  import  of  foreign  grain.  The  war- 
fare which  I  have  been  so  long  engaged  in 
is  now  brought  to  an  end;  and  I  confess  it 
gives  me  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  con- 
template the  peace  and  tranquillity  which 
I  shall  hereafter  enjoy.  Here  is  an  end  of 
the  question:  my  noble  Friend  near  the  Table 
(Earl  Stanhope)  may  depend  upon  it  that 
when  this  measure  has  passed,  not  even  he 
will  come  down  to  propose  a  revival  of  the 
Com  Law;  for,  most  undoubtedly,  although 
I  think  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
explain  to  the  House  the  effects  they  think 
the  measure  will  produce,  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  think  that  it  will  lead  to  any 
disastrous  consequences  to  the  landed  in- 
terests of  the  country.  And,  indeed,  cir- 
cumstances have  come  to  my  knowledge, 
even  since  this  measure  was  introduced 
into  the  other  House,  which  prove  that  no 
such  apprehensions  are  entertained  cither 
by  the  landed  interest  in  their  dealings 


likelihood  the  effect  of  your  sanctioning 
this  measure.  Is  it  expedient?  If  you 
concede  this,  will  not  odier  measures  be 
brought  forward  for  destroying  the  Church 
•—for  injuring  our  institutions — ^for  sub- 
verting the  constitution  of  your  Lordships' 
House  ?  If  you  will  act  well,  you  will  be 
indeed  poweriTul,  because  you  stand  firm  in 
the  good  opinion  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people— of  the  intelligent  middle  classes  of 
this  country.  But  I  tell  your  Lordships, 
with  perfect  respect,  that  unless  you  main- 
tain that  good  opinion — and  you  cannot 
maintjun  it  if  the  people  find  you  voting 
against  your  former  promises,  your  former 
pledges,  your  former  opinions — ^you  will 
be  &en  powerless  indeed.  My  Lords,  in 
conclusion  I  will  humblyi  though  at  the 
same  time  most  earnestly,  implore  you  to 
vote  against  this  measure,  because  I  be- 
lieve if  you  do  not  reject  the  measure,  it 
will  be  accepted  only  as  an  instalment  for 
the  future — as  the  commencement  of  great 
changes.  Influenced  by  these  feelings  and 
by  these  considerations,  I  ask  you  now  to 
take  up  your  post  manfully  in  front  of  the 
battle;  for,  unless  you  do  so,  you  will  here- 
after find  it  impossible  to  ma^tain  your 
ground.  For  myself,  my  Lords,  I  vote 
Against  the  Bill,  believing,  upcm  my  honour, 
that  it  is  only  the  first  of  a  series  of  such 
measures— that  it  is  a  measure  which,  if 
carried  into  a  law,  will  shake  the  very  foun- 
dations of  the  Throne,  will  cripple  the 
Church,  endanger  our  institutions,  and 
convert  our  hi^erto  happy  and  contented 
people  from  a  state  of  comparative  comfort 
into  one  of  misery  and  wretchedness — be- 
cause I  believe  that  it  will  lead  to  endless 
confusion  and  anarchy.  For  these  rea- 
sons, your  Lordships  are  now  called  upon 
to  make  that  staml  which  I  humbly  and 
fervently  trust  you  will. 

The  Question  and  Amendment  having 
been  put, 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  said :  My  noble 
Friend  who  has  just  sat  down,  read  in  the 
conclusion  of  his  speech  a  formidable  list 
of  dangers  with  which  he  has  threatened 
your  Lordships  if  you  consent  to  this  mea- 
sure. I  think  my  noble  Friend  would  have 
done  well  if  he  had  pointed  out  with  more 
distinctness  the  grounds  on  which  he  ex- 
pects that  your  acquiescence  in  this  mea- 
sure will  lead  to  those  terrible  results.  I 
entertain  none  of  these  apprehensions.  I 
must  deal  with  the  measure,  as  I  think 
your  Lordships  villi  deal  with  it,  as  a  mea- 
sure of  national  policy,  without  any  re- 
ference to  those  fears  which  my  noble 
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with  their  tenants,  or  by  their  tenants  in 
their  dealings  with  their  landlords.  But 
though  I  hail  with  great  satisfaction  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  which  I  anticipate, 
since  I  shall  be  relieved  from  the  necessity 
of  making  those  Motions  with  which  I  have 
so  often  troubled  your  Lordships,  neverthe- 
less I  must  speak  my  mind  frankly  upon 
this  subject.  1  am  about  to  vote  for  this 
Bill.  I  believe  it  will  be  carried  by  a  great 
majority;  but  I  am  free  to  say,  that  if  it 
had  been  my  lot,  on  any  of  those  occasions 
to  which  I  have  referred,  to  have  succeeded 
in  inviting  your  Lordships'  attention  to  this 
question,  the  Bill  now  before  your  Lord- 
ships is  not  the  one  which  I  should  have 
asked  your  Lordships  to  sanction.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  deal  in  language  which  I 
think  more  fit  for  ancient  ladies  than  grave 
statesmen,  who  talk  about  the  cruelty  of 
taxing  the  necessaries  of  life.  I  am  not 
one  who  believe  that  there  would  be  any- 
thing inhuman  in  maintaining,  even  under 
the  pressure  of  scarcity,  a  duty  on  the  im- 
port of  foreign  grrain.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  levy- 
ing that  impost.  In  this  respect,  therefore, 
I  disapprove  of  the  present  Bill,  because 
I  think  we  have  thrown  away  a  large  re- 
venue which  we  might  have  raised,  and 
which  you  must  replace  by  other  taxes, 
either  to  be  continued  or  imposed — I  say, 
cither  to  be  continued  or  imposed,  because 
under  even  that  system  of  law  which 
having  been  condemned  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  which  I  now  anticipate  will 
be  equally  condemned  by  your  Lordships,  I 
may  venture  to  call  an  absurd  system,  a 
large  revenue  has  been  raised.  The  other 
House  must  find  a  substitute  for  the  re- 
venue which  they  have  lost ;  where  it  is  to 
be  found  I  know  not,  whether  from  an  in- 
crease of  the  Income  Tax  or  of  the  Excise 
duties,  if  the  Excise  duties  can  be  further 
extended.  It  so  happened  that  when  I  was 
first  made  acquainted  with  this  proposed 
measure,  I  was  at  a  great  distance  from 
this  country.  I  heard,  then,  that  it  was 
said  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  Gen- 
tlemen were  not  to  look  at  the  repeal  of 
the  Com  Law  as  an  insulated  measure,  but 
that  they  must  look  at  it  in  connection  with 
other  measures,  and  they  would  thus  see 
what  would  be  given  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion. Now  I,  who  do  not  expect  that  the 
landed  interest  will  suffer  from  this  measure, 
do  not  think  that  much  compensation  is  re- 
quired ;  but  others  view  it  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent light.  When,  therefore.  I  heard  of 
compensation,  undoubtedly  I  thought,  and 


not  a  very  unnatural  thought,  that  as  there 
was  to  be  an  end  of  what  had  been  consi- 
dered a  great  boon  to  the  landed  interest, 
some  benefit  would  be  conferred  on  it  in- 
stead. I  was  told  abroad  that  the  whole 
system  must  be  viewed  together,  and  I  con- 
sequently thought  there  would  have  been 
a  total  revision  of  the  taxation  of  the  coun- 
try— ^not  that  there  would  have  been  a  new 
Customs  Tariff  (for  that  is  a  different  thing), 
but  a  complete  revision  of  the  Excise  laws; 
and. I  fancied,  in  the  sanguineness  of  my 
expectations,  that  it  would  just  be  possible 
that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  who  thought 
so  little  of  mere  revenue,  that  the  loss  of 
500,0002.  or  600,000^.,  or  700,000/.  raised 
on  foreign  com  was  of  no  importance,  would 
have  proposed  at  least  a  diminution,  if  not 
the  entire  repeal,  of  the  malt  tax.  I  cer- 
tainly expected  something  of  that  sort,  and 
I  think  that  that  would  have  been  a  large 
and  comprehensive  compensation  for  those 
who  thought  compensation  necessary.  I 
know  not  whether  all  agree  with  me  in 
this ;  perhaps  my  noble  Friend  (Lord  Mont- 
eagle)  does  not — ^but  my  noble  Friend  has 
been  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  like 
all  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  has  his 
own  peculiar  idol — ^but  for  myself  I  cer- 
tainly thought  that  the  landed  interest  had 
just  reason  to  expect  a  great  diminution,  if 
not  an  entire  repeal,  of  this  tax.  I  consider 
the  malt  tax  to  be  a  tax  which  weighs  most 
oppressively  upon  the  landowners  of  this 
country.  I  know  it  to  be  most  unequal, 
and  I  regard  it  also  as  an  unnecessary  tax. 
I  know  that  in  the  main  it  is  a  tax  upon 
the  consumer ;  and  I  think,  when  we  are 
untaxing  the  consumer's  bread,  that  wo 
should  also  untax  his  beer.  But  I  think 
that  this  tax  is  a  sort  of  Janus — that  it  has 
two  faces — ^that  it  looks  behind  as  well  as 
before — ^and  that  in  reality  it  not  only  taxes 
the  consumer,  but  also  the  owners  and  the 
occupiers  of  the  land ;  especially  the  latter 
class ;  because,  perhaps  of  all  persons,  the 
occupiers  of  land  and  those  in  their  employ 
are  the  greatest  consumers  of  that  article, 
which  they  arc  prevented  by  this  unequal 
impost  from  manufacturing  even  for  their 
own  use.  I  am  aware  that  the  giving  op 
of  this  tax  would  involve  a  largo  addition 
to  other  imposts  ;  but  1  am  favourable  to 
such  a  course.  1  think  that  the  income 
tax  should  be  abolished ;  but  1  should  wish 
to  see  a  large  addition  to  the  property  tax 
— not  to  the  old  land  tax,  bocauso  that  is 
done  away  with — but  to  taxation  on  the 
real  property  of  the  country.  But,  my 
Lc  "*      .1  ^,  1^  another  point  in  which  I 
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exceedingly  disapproTe  of  this  Bill;  and  1 
am  astonished,  except  it  be  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  a  paltry  rag,  the  smallest 
remnant  of  consistency,  that  we  are  to  hare 
a  little  bit  of  a  slidbg-scale  kept  up  for 
three  years  to  come.  What  on  earth  can 
be  the  use  of  it?  I  speak,  1  may  almost 
say,  as  a  witness  upon  this  subject;  for  I 
have  taken  pains  to  ascertain  the  feeling 
of  the  agriculturists  in  the  counties  wi£ 
which  1  am  connected,  and  I  believe  that 
the  almost  universal  desire  is  for  an  inune- 
diate  settlement  of  this  question.  I  have 
always  been  of  opinion,  and  I  have  ever 
stated  it  with  confidence,  that  when  you 
began  to  deal  with  the  Corn  Laws,  you 
should  decide  in  your  own  minds  what  the 
state  of  the  law  should  be,  and  that  you 
should  come  to  that  state  at  once.  I  have 
always  opposed  the  gradual  abolition  sys- 
tem. It  may  be  a  system  favourable  per- 
haps to  the  landlord;  but  it  is  most  injurious 
to  the  tenant;  for  in  every  bargain  that 
might  be  made  during  the  currency  of  this 
protection,  a  great  advantage  would  be 
given  to  the  landlord  over  the  tenant.  For 
this  reason,  had  it  been  my  lot  to  have 
proposed  a  law  upon  this  subject,  I  should 
.have  proposed  a  different  one  from  that 
which  is  now  before  your  Lordships.  As 
it  is,  1  am  not  surprised  at  the  indignation 
which  the  Bill  has  excited.  Unfortunately 
it  seems  to  me  as  if  there  had  been  a  sort 
of  race — a  kind  of  St.  Leger  or  Derby — 
in  this  matter.  The  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  got  ahead  upon  this  occasion, 
he  determined  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
and  he  has  gone  for  the  full  measure.  Well, 
insomuch  as  it  gets  rid  of  the  question,  I 
rejoice  at  it ;  but  1  do  think  that  it  is  one 
of  which  your  Lordships  have  reason  to 
complain.  1  disapprove  of  it,  but  I  must 
vote  for  it.  I  am  driven  into  that  course, 
and  there  is  no  help  for  it ;  because  I  must 
either  vote  for  this  Bill,  which  is  a  money 
Bill,  or  I  must  run  the  risk  of  losing  the 
measure  for  tlus  year,  and  perhaps  of  losing 
it  more  permanently.  I  value  the  abolition 
of  the  Com  Laws  too  much  to  run  even 
the  slightest  risk  of  such  an  event.  I 
perhaps  ought  not  to  say  what  I  am  going 
to  say,  but  certain  noble  Lords  have  said 
to  mo,  "  Will  your  Lordship  help  us?" 
My  Lords,  I  was  obliged  to  say  **  No," 
I  can  give  you  no  help :  you  never  helped 
me,  and  you  havo  therefore  no  right  to 
ask  me  to  help  you.  1  do  not  know 
that  my  assistance  would  have  been 
worth  much,  even  if  1  had  .been  willing ; 
but  I  could  not  give  it  consistently  with 


the  great  object  which  I  have  in  view 
in  the  condemnation  of  these  laws.  I 
think  however  that  this  House  has  much 
reason  to  complain  of  the  Government.  I 
ask  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  why,  in  pro- 
pounding a  measure  of  this  magnitude — 
and  which  must  have  been  proposed  to  the 
surprise  of  all  your  Lordships — why  they 
proposed  it  in  such  a  way  as  precludes  all 
your  Lordships  from  making  any  amend- 
ment in  the  measure  ?  1  repeat,  was  such 
a  course  either  right  or  decent  ?  They  may 
say  that  they  had  no  other  course;  but 
that  is  not  the  fact.  They  had  another 
course.  It  is  in  accordance  with  precedent 
that  in  measures  of  this  great  importance 
Resolutions  should  have  been  moved  in  the 
other  House,  and  should  have  been  commu- 
nicated to  this  House  in  the  first  instance. 
1  think  that  would  have  been  the  proper 
course  for  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  to  have 
pursued.  Tour  Lordships  could  then  have 
entered  into  a  full  consideration  of  the 
measure  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
House.  You  might  have  stated  your  views, 
and  might  have  negotiated  with  them ;  but 
now,  the  ground  is  cut  from  you,  and  you 
cannot  enter  into  any  such  negotiation. 
The  smallest  accident  to  this  Bill  loses  it, 
and  1  am  not  one  who  will  run  such  a  risk. 
Adopting,  not  the  opinions  of  the  noblo 
Duke  on  the  cross  bench,  but  adopting  all 
the  views  which  he  expresses  with  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Government  upon 
this  question,  I  feel  necessarily  precluded 
from  acting  in  any  other  manner  than  I  am 
about  to  do.  1  implore  your  Lordships 
not  to  resist  this  great  measure ;  and  this 
appeal  I  make  not  only  to  those  who  agree 
with  me  in  wishing  to  set  it  at  rest  for  ever, 
but  to  those  also  who  think  that  the  exist- 
ing laws  should  be  maintained  as  being 
calculated  to  maintain  the  best  interests  of 
this  country.  Whatever  opinion  you  may 
entertain  upon  this  question,  there  is  one 
point  on  which  you  can  entertain  but  ono 
opinion,  and  that  is,  that  if  you  reject  this 
Bill,  you  prolong  that  conflict  of  opinion, 
and  that  contest  for  a  repeal  of  these  laws, 
which  has  been  so  mischievous  to  every 
class  of  society,  and  from  which,  give  me 
leave  to  say,  no  class  has  reaped  such  bitter 
fruits  as  the  agricultural  interests  of  this 
country. 

The  DuKB  of  CLEVELAND  said,  he 
was  imwilling  to  give  a  silent  vote  upon 
this  measure,  and  he  must  therefore  trouble 
their  Lordships  for  a  short  time.  lie  had 
long  placed  the  greatest  confidence  in  the 
political  integrity  of  the  Minister  who  had 
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brouglit  forward  this  mearare,  whether  in 
or  out  of  office;  and  it  was,  therefore,  with 
no  ordinary  feelings  that  he  found  himself 
compelled  on  this  occasion  to  sever  himself 
from  a  Government  which  he  had  always 
hitherto  endeavoured  to  support.  For  the 
head  of  that  Government  ne  had  ever  en- 
tertained the  highest  respect ;  and  he  had 
always  entertained  the  same  feeling  for  the 
noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Wellington),  from 
whom  he  was  now  compelled  to  separate. 
This  change  had  arisen  from  no  whun  and 
no  caprice  on  his  part.  It  was  occasioned 
by  what  he  considered  to  be  a  total  aban- 
donment of  all  principle  on  the  part  of 
the  Government.  He  had  had  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  noble  Duke  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1843,  when  that 
noble  Duke  had  the  kindness  to  offer  to 
him  the  moving  of  the  Address  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  answer  to  the  Queen's 
Speech.  Agreeing  with  the  Government 
in  all  its  principles,  he  felt  complimented 
by  this  offer ;  but  then  there  was  one  oir- 
oumstance  of  which  he  could  not  avoid 
taking  notice.  There  was  then  a  rumour 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  a  material  alteration  in  the 
Com  Bill,  which  had  only  been  brought  in 
the  year  before.  He  communicated  this 
to  the  noble  Duke,  and  asked  his  permis- 
sion to  be  allowed  to  declare  that  the  ru- 
mour was  not  only  unfounded,  but  that,  as 
far  as  the  present  Government  was  con- 
cerned, the  measure  was  to  be  regarded  as 
final.  To  that  request  the  noble  Duke 
said  he  could  not  accede,  as  it  would  be 
allowing  a  greater  license  than  usual;  and 
he  therefore  declined  moving  the  Address. 
He  had  now  to  observe  that  when  this  Bill 
was  first  brought  into  this  House,  the 
noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Richmond)  had 
drawn  a  distinction  between  private  and 
political  honour;  and  the  noble  Earl  (the 
Earl  of  Ripon)  said  he  would  not  admit  of 
such  a  distinction.  He  agreed  with  the 
noble  Earl  on  that  point;  but  if  consistency 
was  to  be  comprised  in  political  honour,  he 
must  say,  that  after  the  statement  made 
that  night,  and  after  the  extracts  which 
the  noble  Duke  had  read  of  speeches  made 
by  his  noble  Friend  on  former  occasions, 
his  noble  Friend  could  not  be  quoted  as  an 
example.  As  to  the  measure  then  before 
the  House,  he  thought  it  unprecedented 
for  its  boldness,  as  it  was  dangerous  in  its 
application,  and  sudden  in  the  mode  of  its 
introduction.  It  was  a  dangerous  and  a 
hasardons  experiment.  If  it  did  not  suc- 
ceed it  was  an  irrepwablo  evil ;  for  what* 


ever  its  consequences  might  be,  they  most 
remember  that  they  could  never  retrace 
their  steps.  It  was  a  measure  coneeded 
to  agitation  by  a  GK)vemment,  which  agita- 
tion ought  to  have  been  suppressed  by  the 
Government,  if  the  Government  were  de- 
termined upon  doing  its  duty.  Let  it  be 
admitted  that  there  ought  to  be  a  proteet- 
ing  duty  on  grain ;  yet  it  might  be  said 
that  protecting  duty  was  too  high — ^that 
it  was  higher  than  on  other  articles  of  Bri- 
tish manufacture.  Still  he  said,  admitting 
that,  the  question  ought  to  be  asked,  why 
was  it  so  high  ?  and  the  answer  was,  sim- 
ply in  consideration  of  the  heavy  biirdeiui 
and  taxes  imposed  upon  land  which  pr^ 
vent  our  fanners  competing  with  foreigners 
on  equal  terms.  He  had  often  said,  both 
in  and  out  of  Parliament,  that  let  their 
tithes  and  poor  rates  be  equalised — let 
them  bear  but  the  same  proportion  with 
other  parts  of  the  community,  and  then 
the  land  would  not  require  a  higher  protce- 
tiott  than  any  other  domestic  interest  in 
the  eountry.  The  noble  Earl  (FitswiUiam) 
who  had  just  sat  down,  had  referred  to  the 
compensations  that  had  been  promised  to 
the  agricultural  interests,  and  had  said  the 
measures  ought  to  be  taken  as  a  whole. 
There  codd  be  no  doubt  that  the  Premier 
had  promised  certain  concessions  to  the 
agriculturist,  and  he  had  said  they  were 
to  be  embodied  in  this  Bill;  but  their 
Lordships  were  well  aware  there  was  no 
such  thing.  He  felt  ihat  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  oomplication  in  the  arrangements 
proposed  by  the  Government ;  but  as  they 
boasted  of  being  able  to  overcome  everj 
difficulty,  he  felt  it  was  for  them  to  extri* 
cate  themselves  from  the  labyrinth  as  they 
best  could.  He  would  now  allude  to  the 
concessions  which  had  been  promised, 
which  he  could  only  gather  from  the  Prime 
Minister  in  his  speech,  and  which  formed 
portions  of  the  Tariff.  The  first  conces- 
sion was  a  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  lin- 
seed, from  whioh  the  farmers  were  pro- 
mised  great  benefits.  Now,  as  to  the  main 
sufferers,  the  small  farmers,  there  was 
scarcely  one  of  them  that  used  oil  cake ; 
they  could  not  afPord  it,  and  therefore  the 
reduction  would  be  of  very  little  servico  to 
them.  The  next  compensation  consisted 
in  the  free  introduction  of  doversecd ;  hut 
the  farmers  of  this  country  generally  grew 
their  own  clover,  and  they  would  not  be 
materially  relieved  in  that  way.  The  next 
reduction  was  that  u  the  duty  on  French 
brandy.  Ho  eould  state  that  when  the 
small  fitfmerB — in  that  part  of  the  eoimtry. 
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at  least,  with  which  he  was  best  acquainted 
— ^brought  their  produce  for  sale  on  market 
day,  and  drank  their  brandy  and  water, 
very  few  of  them  knew  that  tiiere  was  any 
brandy  imported  from  France.   What  they 
drank  was  a  British  compound,  very  much 
resembling  French  brandy  in  colour,  but 
having  no  other  of  its  attributes;  and  he  be- 
lieved that  a  repeal  of  the  duty  levied  upon 
brandy  French  would  not  be  of  the  least  use 
to  English  fanners.    There  might  be  other 
articles  upon  which  concessions  were  made, 
but  these  wero  all  that  he  was  aware  of 
as  being  made  to  the  British  farmer  ;  and 
if  these  compensations  amounted  to  no- 
thing, so  much  the  more  oppressive  would 
be  the  measure  which  was    now  und«r 
their  Lordships'  consideration.     Well,   if 
this  was  the  case,  this  measure  was  the 
cruellest,  the  most  oppressive,  and  the 
most  injurious  that    had  ever  been  at- 
tempted to  be  passed  by  a  Legistature 
against  an  industrious,  a  loyal,  and  an  inde- 
pendent class  of  men —  a  measure  adopt* 
ed  in  order  to  oppress  tbem  with  a  view  to 
benefit  another  class  who  were  notorious 
for  their  disloyalty,  turbulence,  and  dis- 
content.    If  this  measure  had  emanated 
from  any  Member  of  the  late  Government, 
he  shoidd  not  have  been  in  the  least  sur- 
prised, beeaose  in  proposing  it  they  would 
have  been  doing  nothing  more  than  acting 
in  accordance  with  the   principles  upon 
which  they  had  hitherto  aeted,  and  for 
acting  upon  which  he  gave  them  the  greats 
est  possible  credit,  because  they  had  idways 
been  perfectly  consistent;  and  he  very  well 
remembered  that  the  very  last  notice  of  a 
Motion  which  Lord  J.  Russell  gave  when 
leader  of  the  Government  was  for  a  fixed 
duty  of  Ss.  a  quarter  upon  wheat,  and  a 
proportionate  reduction  upon  other  descrip- 
tions of  grain.     He  remembered  very  well 
that  that  notice  was  literally  scouted  by 
every  side  of  the  House — ^not  only  by  the 
Members  of  the  Conservative  party,  but  by 
a  great  number  of  Whig  Members  who 
had  always  supported  the  measures  of  that 
Government.     But  there  was  no  one  more 
loud  against  the  proposition  than  the  pre- 
sent First  Lord  ai  the  Treasury  himself ; 
and  the  immediate  consequence  of   the 
notice  was,  that  on  the  following  day  the 
right  hon.   Gentleman  assembled  at  his 
house  a  small  number  of  his  political  asso- 
ciates, of  whom  he  (the  Duke  of  Cleveland) 
had  the  honour  at  the  time  of  being  one, 
and  consulted  them  as  to  what  was  best  to 
be  done  to  save  the  country  from  so  dire  a 
caUunity.    Other  noble  Lcndsy  now  in  that 


House,  were  also  present  at  that  meeting. 
His  noble  Friend  on  his  left  was  one — the 
present  Postmaster  General  he  believed 
was  present — ^the  late  Postmaster  General 
he  knew  was.  And  what  was  the  result  of 
the  deliberations  then  held  ?  It  was  thai 
Sir  R.  Peel  himself  should  give  notice  of  a 
Motion  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  existing 
Government.  That  Motion  he  did  make 
in  a  very  able  speech,  as  he  always  did,  but 
he  rested  his  case  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
upon  two  points;  the  first  was  the  altera-^ 
tion  of  the  Sugar  duties,  which  had  already 
been  brought  before  the  House,  and  upon 
which  the  Government  had  been  beaten  by 
a  very  large  majority;  the  other  was  the 
alteration  in  the  Com  Laws  to  a  fixed 
duty  instead  of  the  sliding-scale.  He  need 
hardly  remind  their  Lord^ps  of  the  issue 
of  that  struggle.  After  four  or  five  nights' 
debate  the  Motion  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  one  in  the  largest  House  perhaps 
that  had  ever  divided.  The  numbers  were 
310  on  one  side,  and  311  on  the  other, 
which,  with  the  four  teUers,  made  627 ; 
the  largest  Heuse,  he  believed,  that  had 
ever  come  to  a  division  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  might  be  assumed  that  hia 
(the  Duke  of  Cleveland's)  vote  was  the  one 
that  had  turned  the  scale ;  but  although  he 
had  done  this,  and  it  might  be  very  fair  for 
those  who  disagreed  wi&  him  to  find  fault 
with  him  for  doing  so,  yet  he  ehallenged 
any  one  to  prove  that,  in  the  course  of  hia 
pohtical  life — ^not  a  very  short  one~-he  had 
ever  given  any  two  votes,  the  one  of  which 
was  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  other,  or 
ever  given  one  vote  which  was  not  dictated 
by  the  purest  and  most  conscientious  convic- 
tion. He  knew  it  might  very  fairly  bo 
said,  "  When  you  gave  that  vote,  do  you 
deny  that  it  was  given  for  a  party  object— « 
for  the  purpose  (^  dislodging  one  Govern-* 
ment  and  placing  another  in  its  room  ?  * '  In 
one  sense  he  gave  a  frank  admission  that 
the  vote  was  a  party  vote.  He  had  been 
a  party  man  all  his  life.  He  did  not  think 
it  was  derogatory  to  any  man  to  belong  to 
a  party.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought  it 
was  the  bounden  duty  of  every  man  who 
took  an  interest  in  pubiio  affairs  to  attach 
himself  to  a  party,  as  the  only  means  by 
which  the  views  he  entertained  could  be 
carried  out.  But  although  he  had  always 
belonged  to  a  party,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  he  had  not  always  belonged  to  the  same 
party.  He  had  stated  the  course  he  had 
taken  on  the  occauon  in  question;  but, 
although  he  had  given  that  vote  at  the 
time  for  the  purpose  of  displaoiDg  one  Go« 
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Tcrnmcnt,  and  putting  another  in  lieu  of 
it,  he  assured  their  Lordships  with  the 
utmost  sincenty  it  was  not  hecause  the 
naroe  of  the  leader  of  one  party  was  Peel, 
and  that  of  the  other  Russell,  that  he  did 
Bo»  hut  hecause  he  approved  of  the  princi- 
ples advocated  hy  the  one,  and  consequently 
thought  those  of  the  other  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  the  country.  But  at 
the  same  time,  if  he  could  have  foreseen 
that  the  same  Minister  who  had  always 
up  to  that  period  advocated  protection  to 
agriculture  with  so  much  ability,  and  held 
it  up  as  the  keystone  of  our  Conservative 
policy — ^if  he  could  have  imagined  that 
within  five  years  that  same  leader  would 
abandon  all  those  principles,  he  would 
sooner  have  cut  off  his  right  hand  than 
have  given  that  vote.  Even  since  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  measure,  he  confessed  the  late 
speeches  of  the  Prime  Minister,  as  re- 
ported, had  filled  him  with  astonishment. 
Although  he  had  paid  great  attention  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  speeches,  and 
acknowledged  the  ability  of  his  arguments, 
he  must  say  that  he  could  not  discover  the 
slightest  justification  for  the  policy  he  was 
now  pursuing.  No  doubt  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  brought  forward  able  argu- 
ments in  support  of  a  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws;  but  they  were  the  very  same  ar- 
guments which  had  been  heard  for  years 
from  Mr,  Villiers  and  Mr. ,  Cobden,  and 
which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  then  so 
strenuously  and  so  zealously  opposed. 
This  being  the  case,  he  could  not  see 
what  sudden  new  light  had  broken  in 
upon  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  Let  their 
Lordships  recollect  that  the  present  Corn 
Bill,  which  was  only  of  four  years*  stand- 
ing, was  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
own  bringing  in,  ana  was  intended  at  the 
time,  as  had  been  stated  by  the  noble 
Earl  who  moved  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill,  to  be  final.  Every  one  imagined  bo. 
He  thought  it  an  improvement  on  the  ex- 
isting law.  The  right  hon.  Baronet,  be- 
fore he  introduced  the  Bill,  was  kind 
enough  (he  was  sure  he  did  not  know  for 
what  reason) — he  was  kind  enough,  before 
the  Session  commenced,  to  send  him  (the 
Duke  of  Cleveland)  a  rough  draft  of  the 
Bill,  and  to  ask  his  opinion  and  approval 
of  it.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
ho  did  highly  approve  of  it.  Many  of  his 
friends  disagreed  with  him;  and  his  noble 
Friend  behind  him  (the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham) threw  up  his  seat  '«  ♦^'^  '^abinet  in 
consequence.  Ho  thoug'  Friend 


wrong  in  doing  so;  but  after  what  had 
since  occurred  he  gave  his  noble  Friend 
credit  for  more  penetration  than  he  (the 
Duke  of  Cleveland)  possessed,  and  now  felt 
that  his  noble  Friend  was  right  and  he 
was  wrong.  Although  he  had  received  a 
draft  of  the  former  Bill,  he  need  hardly 
say  that  he  had  been  favoured  with  no  pe- 
rusal of  this.  He  did  not  complain  of  thia 
on  his  own  account;  but  he  thought  that 
before  they  introduced  a  great  measure 
like  this — ^making  a  total  change,  not  only 
in  the  policy  of  the  Government,  it  was 
the  duty  of  that  Government  to  have  as- 
sembled their  friends,  to  have  informed 
them  of  it;  and,  if  they  had  strong  and 
powerful  reasons  —  as  he  supposed  they 
had — ^for  enforcing  such  a  measure,  to  hare 
put  their  friends  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment in  possession  of  those  reasons,  and 
not  to  have  betrayed  them  in  the  manner 
they  had  done.  What  were  the  objects  of 
this  Bill  ?  Their  Lordships  were  told  that 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  with  those  plausi- 
ble arguments  of  which  he  was  so  able  a 
master,  had  converted  many  landowners 
who  had  entertained  opinions  opposite  to 
his  own;  that  he  had  made  converts  of 
them;  and  induced  them  to  adopt  his  opi- 
nions. He  (the  Duke  of  Cleveland)  did 
not  find  fault  with  any  man's  opinions,  nor 
had  he  a  right  to  do  so;  but  he  wished  to 
impress  upon  their  Lordships  that,  how- 
ever many  classes  might  suffer  by  this 
Bill,  the  great  and  wealthy  landowners 
would  not  be  the  greatest  sufferers.  The 
small  landowners — ^the  country  gentlemen 
— would  be  greater  sufferers;  and  there 
was  a  still  more  important  class,  the  yeo- 
manry, who  were  justly  considered  the 
pride  and  honour  of  England — those  who 
had  about  300^  a  year  in  land,  whose 
whole  sources  of  income  were  drawn  from 
the  land — who  lived  upon  their  farms  and 
cultivated  them  themselves — ^they  would 
suffer  still  more  severely.  Whatever  re- 
duction might  take  place  in  the  valne  of 
agricultural  produce — whether  20  or  30 
per  cent — the  loss  would  fall  upon  the 
yeomanry  most  heavily — ^in  short,  it  woald 
almost  annihilate  them  as  a  body.  The 
next  large  class  of  society  that  would  he 
severely  injured  were  the  tenant-farmers. 
He  had  frequently  heard  it  said — ^bnt  the 
argument  was  so  absurd  that  it  would  not 
be  used  by  their  Lordships  or  by  any  one 
who  understood  the  management  of  land — 
t^~*  ^^'  was  a  landlord's  question,  and  not 
-that  the  rate  of  price  would 
tenants  if  the  ren**  «*'"^  "^ 
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duced  in  a  similar  proportion.  Those  who 
used  this  argument  had  no  reflection,  or 
thej  did  not  know  the  fact,  that  in  South 
Britain  the  agreement  hetween  landlord 
and  tenant  was  universal — ^in  North  Bri- 
tain it  was  not  so;  hut  throughout  the 
whole  of  South  Britain  the  tenant,  when 
he  entered  upon  his  farm,  paid  every 
charge  except  the  landlord's  property  tax, 
and  that  he  paid  in  the  first  instance,  hut 
was  allowed  to  deduct  it  from  his  rent. 
He  had  all  the  expenses  of  lahour  and  cul- 
tivation, was  ohliged  to  incur  the  risk  of 
diseases  in  his  live  stock— to  sustain  the 
losses  arising  from  failures  produced  hy 
unfavourahle  weather  and  other  causes. 
When  all  expenses  were  paid,  the  surplus 
profit  was  divided  in  two  parts  hetween  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant.  Now  what  was 
the  general  rate  of  rents  in  these  cases  ? 
Ho  did  not  exaggerate  the  argument  when 
ho  said  that  no  limdlord  received  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  gross  produce  :  few  re- 
ceived so  much  ;  hut  he  would  take  it  at 
one-fourth.  Suppose  a  farm  at  the  rent 
of  300/.  a  year:  the  gross  produce  of 
such  a  farm  would  he  1,200/.  a  year;  sup- 
pose the  reduction  in  the  value  of  that 
produce  hy  the  operation  of  this  Bill  to  he 
20  per  cent.  Bv  this  reduction,  the  land- 
lord's rent  would  he  diminished  from  300/. 
to  240/.;  hut  the  other  900/.  was  the  pro- 
perty of  the  tenant,  and  consequently  the 
reduction  of  20  per  cent  would  leave  him 
only  720/.  instead  of  900/.,  so  that  the 
tenant  lost  180/.,  while  the  landlord  lost 
only  60/.  He  would  ask  them  whether 
this  was  more  a  landlord's  or  a  tenant's 
question  ?  He  would  now  come  to  a  very 
deserving  class,  and  the  one  which  was  the 
most  numerous  of  all,  he  meant  the  agri- 
cultural lahourers.  What  was  to  become 
of  the  thousands,  the  tens  of  thousands, 
nay  he  might  say  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, who  must  be  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment, at  least  on  the  poor  soils,  which 
could  not  be  cultivated  under  the  opera- 
tion of  this  Bill.  Let  their  Lordships 
bear  in  mind  the  peculiar  tie  that  exists 
between  the  occupiers  of  land  and  the 
labourers — a  kind  of  contract  which  sub* 
sists  in  no  other  case  between  employer 
and  employed.  Their  Lordships  were 
aware  that  a  journeyman  tailor,  for  in- 
stance, works  this  year  for  one  master, 
another  year  for  anodier;  so  also  a  journey- 
man shoemaker,  and  others  of  that  descrip- 
tion. But  the  agricultural  labourer  is  rooted 
to  the  soil;  he  has  never  worked  for  any 
but  the  one  master;  he  works  for  him  from 
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year  to  year,  and  there  is  a  tie  between 
them — a  bond  of  amity  and  affection,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  no  other  class.  This  tie 
would  be  broken  if  the  measure  should  ope- 
rate as  he  expected.  In  the  first  place, 
the  small  landowners,  of  whom  there  wero 
great  numbers,  in  order  to  save  expense, 
must  live  on  the  Continent.  The  labourers 
who  had  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  heir- 
looms on  the  property,  must  be  swept  away. 
Then  with  respect  to  the  tenant  opcupier. 
where  he  would  retain  labourers,  he  must* 
in  order  to  reduce  his  expenditure,  diminish 
the  number.  Necessity  would  oblige  him 
to  do  so.  What  was  to  be  the  resource  of 
all  the  poor  people  thus  dismissed  ?  They 
were  told,  that  in  proportion  as  the  land 
was  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  factory  mills 
would  be  increased  in  number,  to  give  em- 
ployment to  the  surplus  population.  He 
implored  their  Lordships  to  pause  before 
they  passed  so  fatal  a  decree  as  this  dis- 
placement of  agricultural  labour.  He 
hoped  they  would  look  at  the  consequences 
that  must  flow  from  it;  he  trusted  they 
would  contrast  the  condition  of  the  agri* 
cultural  labourer  a.t  present  with  what  it 
must  be  if  this  Bill  ^oassed.  He  was,  as  it 
were,  fixed  upon  tlie  one  property.  Ha 
passed  his  life  m  humble,  but,  nevertheless^ 
independent  tsircumstances  :  living  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  he  exercised  nis  daily 
toil  amidst  the  sweetness  of  a  salubrious 
air,  and  wholesome  aitenosphere.  Look  at 
him  after  this  measurci  should  have  passed, 
and  see  him  condemned  to  pass  his  life  in 
a  crowded  building,  in  a  pernicious  atmo- 
sphere, healthy  and  sick,  strong  and  weak, 
huddled  together,  never  beholdmg  the  light 
of  day;  but  living  from  :moming  tOl  night 
in  a  dense  fog,  and  a  pestilential  air. 
Having  troubled  their  Lo).*dships  with  these 
three  classes  belonging  to  the  land,  he 
should  not  go  into  detail  with  respect  to 
other  classes  which  were  in  a  great  mea- 
sure dependent  on  it  for  tl  leir  subsistence; 
but  he  would  shortly  menti  on  some  of  them. 
There  were  the  small  shopi  'keepers  in  coun- 
try towns,  the  artisans,  ant  I  various  others, 
who  derived  almost  the  wh(  de  of  their  sub- 
sistence from  the  owners  ta  id  occupiers  of 
land;  but  after  them  came  a  class  of  a  su- 
perior description,  and  whom  he  maintained 
to  be  not  altogether  unworthy  f  of  their  Lord- 
ships'  consideration,  when  they  reflected 
upon  the  nature  of  their  ca  Uing,  the  re- 
spectability of  their  station  ii  i  life,  and  the 
alms  which  they  wlere  bound  to  distribute- 
and  did  distribute,  among  the  poorer  mem, 
bers  of  their  flocks — ^b^  mea  Jit  the  paro* 
2  0 
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ehial  clergy.    No  elasa  would  saffer  more 
than  thej  would;  and  he  hoped  the  right 
rer.  Prelates  would  consider  their  interests, 
and  protect  them  from  the  operation  of  this 
measure.     He  looked  upon  the  parochial 
clergy  as  the  greatest  sufferers  from  this 
measure,  hecause  the  landholders  could» 
by  skikfnl  fanning  and  improred  modes  of 
eultivation,  increase  the  produce  of  the 
soil*    By  ^e  former  law»  uie  clergy  would 
share  in  the  benefit  of  that  increase;  but 
by  this  they  would  be  precluded  from  doing 
so,  because  in  then:  case  while  the  quan- 
tity was  fixed  the  price  would  rary.     And 
now  he  must  ask,  what  was  to  be  the  up- 
shot of  aU  this,  and  what  wMe  reaDy  the 
Tiews  of  the  Ooremment  ?    Did  they  really 
think  that  by  such  a  measure  as  this,  they 
would  put  an  end  to  all  tho  agitation  ?  Did 
they  suppose  that  this  Bill  would  for  ever 
shut  the  mouths  of  the  Cobdens  and  the 
Brights?     That  measure  oonldbe  consi- 
dered  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  ulterior  measures;  he  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  th'S  next  point  of  at* 
tack  would  be  the  Irish  Cfauroli.     Consi- 
dering that  on  that  mef isure  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  were  not  actb^g  according  to  their 
ewn  desire— conflidei.ing  ^at  they  had 
yielded  to  clamour^ '•wSekt    security  had 
their  Lordships  that  they  would  resist  a 
clamour  which  might ,  nay  which  would,  be 
got  up  agauwt  the  Irish  Church?  And  after 
tiiat  was  gone,  would  not  the  English 
Church  be  attacked»  also?      There  were 
many  persons  ereii  now  who  adrocated 
the  Toluntary  system:  that  was  a  feeling 
which  would  not  tliminish.     He  contended 
that  if  that  meaiture  were  passed,  many 
years  would  not  piiss  by  before  they  would 
see  the  demolition  of  both  the  one  and  the 
other.    Entertainirrig  these  riews,  on  which 
he  had  yentured  s  noh  predictions,  he  con- 
jured their  Lords  hips  to  pause  before  they 
gaye  their  assent  to  a  measure  which  was 
sure  to  be  followv  jd  by  such  consequences. 
The  House  of  Lev  rds  had  always  stood  high 
in  the  esttmatior  i  of  the  people;  it  had  at 
all  times  been  be!  ieyed  to  be  an  independent 
body;  the  supp>  )rt  which  had  been  giyen 
by  particular  M  embers  of  it  to  a  Ministeri 
had  originated    in  no  interested  motives, 
either  with  a  yii  aw  to  official  employment  or 
from  seeking  ai  ly  of  the  honours  or  distinc- 
tions in  the  pc  »wer  of  the  Crown  to  grant; 
and  as  such  hai  1  been  the  character  of  their 
Lordships*  Hot  ise,  he  trusted  that  that  cha- 
racter would  n<  >w  be  maintained.     They  all 
knew  that  an    old  building,  not  far  from 
their  Loidshq^e'  Ho<iue,  was  mnoh  in&iled 


with  a  description  of  yermin  which  were 
denominated  rats;  he  trusted  the  noxious 
animal  would  neyer  be  seen  running  across 
their  Lordships'  floor.  He  had  to  apologise 
to  their  Lordships  for  occupying  so  much 
of  their  time.  If  he  had  animadyerted  too 
stronghr  upon  tiie  conduct  of  any  of  his 
noble  Friends,  he  could  assure  them  that 
he  had  not  done  so  with  a  yiew  to  giye  of- 
fence; nothing  was  further  from  his  inten* 
tion:  but  placed  as  he  was  in  the  position  of 
an  independent  Member  of  their  Lordahipe' 
House,  he  would  endeayour  upon  all  oeea» 
sions  to  do  that  which  he  considered  hb 
duty;  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  was  so  to 
vote  as  to  adyance  tiiose  interests  which 
were  best  for  the  country  at  large,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  community,  and 
with  those  feelings  he  would  giye  his  vote 
for  the  Amendment  of  his  noble  Friend. 

The  MiOMiUEss  of  LONDONDERRY 
upologised  for  his  rising  to  address  the 
House  at  the  same  time  with  the  noble 
Earl  (FitzwiUiam),  but  he  confessed  he 
felt  anxious  to  address  their  Lordships 
after  the  speech  of  his  noble  Friend  the 
noble  Duke;  and  he  felt  in  a  manner 
called  upon  to  do  so,  because  they  were 
inhabitants  of  the  same  county,  and  were 
in  some  degree  connected  with  the  great 
interests  of  that  county.  He  had  not  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  in  the  House  when 
the  noble  Duke  presented  the  petition  from 
the  county  of  Duriiam ;  but  he  might  in  & 
few  words  state  what  he  was  sure  lus  noUo 
Friend  would  admit,  that  the  meetiaff  at 
which  that  petition  was  yoted,  was  held 
before  there  was  any  explanation  by  Her 
Majesty's  Ooyemment  of  the  course  which 
the  Prime  Minister  intended  to  nursae* 
and  it  was  only  attended  by  the  landowners 
and  occupiers  in  and  around  Durham ;  bat 
the  petition  was  afterwards  handed  round 
the  county  for  signature,  and  the  total 
number  of  signatures  obtained,  after  aD, 
was  between  2,300  and  2,600.  Now,  the 
county  of  Durham  comprised  12,000  re- 
gistered farmers  and  freeholders  in  the  two 
dirisions  of  the  county,  being  about  7,000 
in  the  one  county,  and  5,000  in  the  other  ; 
and  seeing  that  2,300  was  all  they  oonld 
get  to  sign  the  petition,  he  had  no  iears 
that  eyen  if  a  oissolution  of  Parliament 
were  come  to,  there  would  be  four  protee* 
tionist  Members  returned  for  the  county, 
or  that  there  would  be  a  sin|^  protec- 
tionist Member  for  either  of  the  two  diyi- 
sions.  He  bdievod  that  the  genersl  feel- 
ing in  the  north  of  England  was  in  lavovr 
of  this  rneaewe,  and  that  the  fiunen  there 
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entertained  veiy  different  views  from  what 
were  entertained  in  the  Bouth.  He  would 
not  pretend  to  the  same  acquaintance  with 
the  farmers  of  the  kingdom  as  the  noble 
Duke  (Richmond);  but  he  might  state,  that 
eyen  afber  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  proposed 
his  measure,  he  called  upon  a  farmer,  a 
friend  of  his,  in  Stockton-on-Tees,  and 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  scheme  ? 
He  said,  '*  Oh,  my  Lord,  I  am  quite  satis- 
fied ! "  He  (Lord  Londonderry)  asked 
him  what  he  meant,  and  he  replied,  "  I 
am  satisfied  it  will  be  for  our  benefit,  for 
the  fwmers  must  now  grow  two  blades  of 
grass  where  before  they  grew  only  one.'* 
With  regard  to  the  question  before  them, 
he  admitted  that  it  was  one  of  immense 
importance,  of  great  embarrassment,  and 
of  great  difficulty.  He  felt  that  it  was  an 
experiment — ^that  it  was  a  great  experi- 
ment ;  but  having  given  his  confidence  to 
a  Ministry  who  had  already  carried  the 
countiy  through  bo  many  difficulties — who 
had  succeeded  to  the  situations  of  noble 
Lords  i^posite,  and  with  their  situations 
had  succeeded  to  a  revenue  which  did  not 
meet  the  expenditure,  which  they  had  most 
successfully  r^nedied — ^when  he  found  that 
tiie  foreign  afiairs  of  the  country  were  ad- 
ministered by  a  noble  Friend  of  his,  who 
discharged  his  duties  to  the  general  satis- 
faction of  the  country,  and,  he  believed,  of 
all  Europe — ^when  he  found  that  all  the 
other  departments  of  the  State,  as  well  as 
the  Array  and  Navy,  were  carried  on  in 
the  most  efficient  and  triumphant  manner 
—when  he  found  that  all  this  was  the 
case,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  why  he 
should  change  his  opinion  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  put  himself  in  direct  opposition 
to  them  on  a  question  which,  after  all,  he 
maintained,  was  more  a  question  of  rent- 
roll  and  of  profit^  than  one  concerning  those 
high  principlea  of  policy  on  which  this 
country  should  be  governed.  They  found 
that  there  were  now  Whig  protectionists 
and  Whig  free  traders,  and  Conservative 
proteotbnists  and  Conservative  free  traders, 
so  that,  in  fact,  it  was  not  a  question  of 
party  at  aU,  or  dP  one  on  which  were  ranged 
on  one  side  those  connected  with  the  inte- 
rests of  agriculture,  and  those  connected 
with  ccmunerce  and  manufactures  on  the 
other.  It  was  unfortunate  that  tibey  should 
be  brought  into  such  a  situation  as  this, 
because  it  was  difficult,  from  the  exagge- 
rated statements  made  on  both  sides,  to 
form  a  deliberate  judgment  on  the  ques- 
tion. He  felt  he  must  admit  that  he  was 
iacsomipetent  to  follow  the  noUo  Duke 


through  the  whde  of  his  able  statements  ; 
but,  for  himself,  he  must  say  that  he  gene* 
rally  took,  where  he  was  not  able  to  form 
an  opinion  of  his  own,  the  c^inions  of  those 
with  whom  he  generally  acted  in  public 
life.  He  found  that  those  individuals — 
one  and  all  of  them — ^who  had  carried  the 
country  through  a  dangerous  crisis,  had 
all  found  it  expedient  to  change  the  opin- 
ions which  they  had  formerly  held.  But 
change  was  no  matter  of  reproach  to  any 
man.  If  change  was  to  be  made  matter 
of  reproach,  let  th^n  look  at  the  last 
division  in  their  Lordships'  House  on 
this  question.  The  noble  Earl  (Eail 
Fitzwilliam)  stated,  that  he  believed  this 
measure  would  be  earned  by  a  very  large 
majority;  but  how  many  of  their  Lordships 
had  ever  voted  for  it  before  ?  Why  the 
Urgest  number  of  their  Lordships  who 
had  ever  before  voted  for  the  total  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws  was  only  six.  So  after 
that,  and  considering  that  a  majority  was 
now  to  vote  in  its  favour,  he  bought  there 
could  be  no  accusation  on  the  subject  of 
change.  The  noble  Duke  who  had  moved 
the  Amendment,  he  regretted  to  say,  had 
been  a  little  personal.  He  had  turned  to 
the  conduct  of  his  noble  Friend  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  by 
an  industrious  searching  oi  Hansard,  he 
had  got  up  a  considerable  number  of  his 
noble  Friend's  speeches  made  at  former 
periods,  and  he  had  quoted  them  as  if  they 
proved  a  great  triumph  over  his  noble 
Friend.  But  there  were  some  not  very 
small  changes  in  the  noble  Duke's  own 
opinions;  and  if  he  were  to  look  up  ffantard 
with  equal  industry,  he  thought  he  should 
be  able  to  make  out  as  good  a  case  against 
the  noble  Duke — he  would  perhaps  be  pre- 
pared to  do  so  at  another  time.  [The 
Duke  of  RiOHMONB :  I  challenge  the  noble 
Earl.]  There  had  lately  been  some  very 
sudden  changes  in  pubho  characters;  mili- 
tary men  and  sportsmen  were  about  to 
become  statesmen;  but  he  doubted  if  they 
would  ever  succeed  the  noble  Earl  against 
whom  and  whose  Colleagues  they  were  so 
fiercely  inveighing;  and  if  they  did,  he 
should  put  a  question  once  asked  by  the 
noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Wellington),  viz., 
"  How  is  the  Queen's  Government  to  be 
carried  en  ?"  Was  there  not  in  1829  the 
same  clamour  ?  Was  there  not,  then,  the 
same  sweeping  charge  of  change  of  opin- 
ion ?  And  what  had  been  the  consequence? 
Why,  the  country  applauded  and  proved 
their  approbation  of  the  statesmen  impli- 
cated in  that  change;  and  if  next  year  Sir 
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Robert  Peel  could  point  to  his  Tariff  and  to 
the  revenue,  and  could  show  that  his  expe- 
riment had  succeeded,  would  not  the  cla- 
mour now  raised  cease  ?  Let  them  ^ve  to 
this  experiment  a  fair  trial,  and  let  them, 
until  the  result  proved  thej  had  trusted 
without  reason,  continue  their  confidence 
in  the  Minister  who  had  brought  the  coun- 
try to  a  state  of  unprecedented  prosperity. 
The  noble  Duke  had  finished  his  speech 
with  a  prophecy;  but  in  entertaining  these 
fears  for  the  future,  the  noble  Duke  must  be 
supposing  that  his  (the  Marquess  of  Lon- 
donderry's) noble  Friends  who  acted  with 
Sir  Robert  Peel  would  become  parties  to 
the  future  changes.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had, 
himself,  on  the  27th  or  28th  of  March,  de- 
clared, after  expressing  his  sense  of  the 
aid  given  by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell) and  other  Members  of  the  Opposition, 
in  passing  the  measure,  that  on  its  passing, 
his  opinions  and  his  policy  would  be  as  dis- 
tinct and  as  widely  separate  as  ever  from 
the  noble  Lord's,  This  was  a  very  strong 
proof  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not, 
in  bringing  forward  the  measure,  which  he 
thought  essential,  in  any  way  alter  the 
principles  by  which  heretofore  he  had  been 
guided.  He  had  none  of  the  fears  express- 
ed by  the  noble  Duke;  and  he,  for  one, 
would  never  give  his  support  to  the  Minis- 
try which  proposed  such  changes  as  those 
referred  to.  He  was  firmly  persuaded,  in 
regard  to  the  Com  Laws,  that  every  Prime 
Minister  since  Lord  Liverpool  had,  in  his 
conscience,  felt  that  the  time  must  even- 
tually arrive  when  those  laws  would  have 
to  be  repealed.  The  gradual  relaxations  in 
their  restrictive  legislation  had  been,  in 
each  instance,  succeeded  by  a  prosperity 
greater  than  before,  and  these  results  jus- 
tified him  in  the  vote  which  he  would  now 
give  for  a  still  further  relaxation.  He  did 
not  think  that  any  of  the  evil  consequences 
predicted  woidd  follow  upon  the  alteration; 
and,  as  to  his  own  country — Ireland — he 
was  convinced  no  injury  would  be  felt  there. 
He  had  already  stated  his  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  the  scarcity  in  Ireland.  He  de- 
fended the  right  hon.  Baronet  for  having 
availed  himself  of  the  circumstance:  if  the 
object  to  be  attained  was  the  good  of  the 
country  he  was  right  to  avail  himself  of 
anything  that  occurred;  an  able  general 
would  do  the  same.  He  did  not  believe 
that  the  measure  would  be  attended  by  all 
the  mischiefs  the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of 
Richmond)  had  enumerated,  and  which  ap- 
peared to  have  frightened  him;  and  if  the 
measure  was  allowed  due  and  effective  ope- 


ration, he  thought  those  who  were  now  so 
so  vociferous  in  condemning  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
would  again  return  to  his  standard  for  shel- 
ter. He  had  long  sailed  in  the  right  hon. 
Baronet's  boat;  if  it  was  sinking,  he  would 
be  the  last  person  to  desert  it.  He  would 
stand  by  him  still  in  perfect  confidence,  be- 
lieving that,  even  if  he  should  be  over- 
thrown by  the  combination  of  parties,  he 
would  recover  the  fall  again. 

Lord  STANLEY:  My  Lords,  I  can  aa- 
sure  your  Lordships  that  it  is  with  the 
most  unfeigned  distrust  of  my  own  powers, 
but  at  the  same  time  with  the  most  ud1m<^- 
tating  conviction  of  the  truth  and  strength 
of  the  case  which  I  have  to  support,  that  I 
venture  to  submit  myself  to  your  Lordships* 
indulgence  while  I  enter  into  a  defence 
of  that  system  of  law  which  has  been 
designated  by  a  noble  Earl  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  as  absurd,  and  which  has 
been  most  vehemently,  but  I  can  hardlj 
say  vigorously,  assailed  by  those  who  have 
hitherto  boldly  and  most  strenuously  de- 
fended it ;  and  who  were  indeed  among^ 
the  principal  framers  of  the  existing  Act. 
I  feel,  my  Lords,  how  much  need  I 
have  of  your  indulgence ;  because  I  find 
myself,  unhappily,  on  this  occasion,  op- 
posed, impar  congressut,  to  all  those 
who  have  been  hitherto  the  leaders  of  both 
the  great  parties  into  which  this  House 
and  the  other  House  of  Parliament  have 
been  divided.  But,  however  much  and 
however  painfully  I  may  feel  the  inequality 
of  the  contest  in  point  of  ability,  1  cannot 
admit  that  the  weight  of  authority  is  in 
favour  of  those  who  propose  the  abolition  of 
the  Com  Laws.  My  Lords,  1  will  not  ap- 
peal— ^it  would  be  invidious  to  do  so—to 
the  authority  of  the  present  against  the  for- 
mer opinions  of  noble  Lords  on  either  side 
of  the  House.  I  will  not  cite  the  opinions 
they  may  have  formed^  or  the  expressions 
they  may  have  made  use  of;  but,  my  Lords, 
I  will  venture  to  appeal  from  the  authority 
of  the  living  to  the  authority  of  the  dead— 
I  will  venture  to  appeal  from  the  authority 
of  the  statesmen  of  the  present  day  to  att 
the  great  names  among  those  who  have 
been  the  most  liberal  commercial  Ministers 
of  England  in  times  not  long  gone  past ;  I 
win  appeal  to  the  authority  of  Chatham,  to 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Pitt,  to  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Huskisson ;  and,  my  Lords,  while 
I  mention  their  names,  I  will  refer  to  thoae 
of  others  whose  eloquence  still  rings  in  our 
ears — ^and  would  to  God  their  wisdom  and 
prudence  were  still  directing  our  councils!— 
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trusting  1  shall  be  forgiven  by  three  of 
my  noble  Friends  who  now  occupy  seats 
in  this  House,  if  1  cite  in  opposition  to 
their  opinions  the  authority  of  those  who 
£rst  cast  imperishable  lustre  on  the  names 
of  Liverpool,  of  Canning,  and  of  Grey.  But 
1  can  appeal  not  only  to  statesmen  of  almost 
the  present  day — I  can  appeal  against  the 
statesmen  of  the  present  year  to  the  autho- 
rity of  all  those  who  have  swayed  the  desti- 
nies of  this  country  ever  since  it  took  a  pro- 
minent place  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
The  noble  Earl  (Earl  Ripon)  says  this 
question  was  not  raised  by  former  Govern- 
ments on  the  principle  of  protection;  I 
say,  that  if  you  search  the  records  of  our 
history  from  the  earliest  times,  you  will 
find  in  the  most  distinct  form,  from  the  pre- 
ambles of  successive  statutes  in  successive 
ages,  that  the  principle  which  guided  the 
Ministers  of  this  country  was,  the  principle 
of  encouraging  the  domestic  industry  and 
protecting  the  agriculture  of  this  country. 
As  early  as  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  1  re- 
collect a  memorable  preamble,  one  which 
might  almost  be  applied  to  a  statute  of  the 
present  day :  it  recites,  if  I  remember  the 
words,  ''That  whereas  the  labourers  and 
occupiers  in  husbandry' ' — ^not  the  great  own- 
ers of  land,  observe,  not  the  great  proprie- 
tors— ^but  '*  the  labourers  and  occupiers  in 
husbandry,  be  daily  grievously  endamaged 
by  the  bringing  in  from  foreign  countries  of 
com  into  this  reahn  when  the  price  of  com 
within  this  realm  is  low;"  and  the  statute, 
after  that  recital,  goes  on  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  com  when  the  price  here 
was  6s.  &d.  per  quarter.  The  same  princi- 
ple has  guided  the  Legislature  of  this  country 
from  that  day  to  the  present,  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  the  coim- 
try,  varied  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  time,  varied  according  to  the  state  of 
husbandry,  and  the  state  of  our  relations 
with  foreign  Powers.  But  through  all, 
without  an  exception,  there  has  been  main- 
tained this  principle — that  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  independency  of  this  country  of 
foreign  supplies  for  the  food  of  its  own 
people,  it  was  the  policy  of  this  great 
country  to  give  encouragement  and  protec- 
tion to  the  cultivation  of  its  own  soil.  But 
I  will  not  be  satisfied  with  appealing  to 
home  authorities ;  there  is  not  one  nation 
in  the  world  of  any  eminence  that  has  ven- 
tured, up  to  this  hour,  upon  the  bold  and 
rash  experiment  upon  which  your  Lord- 
ships are  invited  to  enter,  of  leaving  the 
provision  of  the  food  of  its  people  unre- 
strained by  legislation,  unprotected  by  fis- 


cal regulation,  and  subject  to  mere  chance, 
or  worse  than  that — to  chance  control- 
lable and  controlled  by  the  caprice,  the 
enmity,  or  the  inability  to  supply,  of  fo- 
reign countries.  1  will  go  through  the 
principal  nations  of  the  earth.  France 
and  Holland  have  both  not  only  a  system 
of  protection,  but  both  have  a  sliding-scale, 
and  France  has  a  sliding-scale  infinitely 
more  complicated  and  stringent  than  our 
own.  Belgium,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, the  Germanic  Confederation,  Prussia, 
Portugal,  Spain,  the  Eoman  States,  Aus- 
tria, Greece,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  Have  1  gone 
through  all  the  principal  nations  of  the 
world  ?  Not  one  of  all  these  countries  has 
ventured  to  leave  its  agriculture  unpro- 
tected, or  to  allow  the  provision  of  the  food 
of  its  people  to  be  dependent  on  foreigners. 
And  when  I  see  all  this,  not  only  can  I  not 
admit  that  the  weight  of  authority  is  Mrith 
the  opponents  of  the  measure,  but  1  ven- 
ture to  doubt  the  tmth  of  that  which  haa 
been  put  forward  as  an  indisputable  axiom 
— that  the  primd  facie  inference  is  in  fa- 
vour of  unrestricted  free  trade.  On  the 
contrary,  1  think  the  weight  of  authority — 
the  authority  of  the  past  and  the  present, 
of  this  and  of  all  other  countries,  nations 
with  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  with 
every  variety  of  density  and  sparseness  of 
population,  under  all  varieties  of  civil  in- 
stitutions, from  the  most  absolute  mo- 
narchy to  the  most  unrestricted  republic- 
anism— the  combined  authority  of  all  times 
and  countries,  is  in  favour  of  the  system  of 
protection.  I  dispute  that  which  has  been 
held  to  be  an  indisputable  axiom;  and  I 
contend  that  the  inference,  the  primd 
facie  inference,  is,  that  all  statesmen  of 
former  times  in  this  country  and  all  other 
countries  at  the  present  day,  have  not  h^een 
wholly  destitute  of  political  wisdom  and 
political  sagacity.  1  cannot  believe  that 
not  a  single  beam  of  enlightenment  dis- 
pelled the  universal  darkness,  till  that 
which  flashed  simultaneously  and  with  such 
marvellous  power  of  conversion  upon  the 
statesmen  of  the  present  age,  in  the 
month  of  November  last.  1  hope  1  need 
not  assure  your  Lordships,  and  I  am 
quite  confident  I  need  not  assure  the  noble 
and  gallant  Duke  near  me  (the  Duke  of 
Wellington),  that  however  deeply  I  may 
deplore  the  course  he  has  pursued  as  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  no  words  shall  fall 
from  me  in  the  course  of  the  observations 
I  shall  have  to  offer,  in  the  slightest  degree 
inconsistent  with  the  deep  personal  respect 
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I  entertain  both  for  his  public  and  prirate 
character,  or  tending  to  cast  the  sha- 
dow of  a  suspicion — which  does  not  exist 
or  find  a  place  in  mj  mind — ^upon  the 
entire  purity  of  the  motives  by  which  he 
has  been  actuated.  Even  if  my  noble 
Friend's  brilliant  career  and  the  pre-emi- 
nent position  he  occupies  in  this  age  and 
country,  did  not  place  him — I  ivQi  not 
say  beyond  criticism — ^but  above  the  ap* 
prehension  of  censure,  the  uniform  single- 
mindedness  of  his  character,  his  utter  for- 
getfulness  on  all  occasions  of  self,  and  his 
abhorrence  of  all  that  is  low,  Inean,  and 
selfish,  would  be  a  guarantee  to  your  Lord- 
ships and  to  the  world,  that,  whatever  be 
the  circumstances  which  have  produced  it, 
his  decision  has  been  formed  upon  a  sin- 
cere, but,  I  respectfully  think,  a  mistaken 
sense  of  what  is  best  for  the  public  interest. 
Nor,  my  Lords,  will  I  presume  to  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  the  conviction  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  that  this  measure  was  called 
for  by  a  great  exigency.  A  man  of  far  less 
sagacity  and  experience  than  my  right  hon. 
Friend  could  not  have  failed  to  foresee  that 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  this  measure 
must  be  the  dislocation  and  disruption  of 
all  those  party  ties  without  which,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  the  afTairs  of  this  great 
country  can  never  be  steadily  or  safely  con- 
ducted ;  he  must  have  foreseen  the  shock 
it  would  give  to  public  confidence  in  public 
men,  to  the  confidence  of  constituents  in 
their  representatives,  to  the  confidence  of 
the  coimtry  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and,  forgive  me  for  saying  so,  in  your 
Lordships'  House  also,  if  you  should  un- 
happily imitate  the  too  facile  conversion 
of  the  other  branch  of  the  Le^slature. 
He  must  have  known  the  embarrassment, 
the  painful  conflict  and  struggle  between 
personal  attachment  and  public  principle, 
to  which  it  would  expose  his  warmest  and 
most  devoted  adherents ;  he  must  have 
felt  the  injury  he  was  doing  to  his  own 
public  reputation,  and  the  diminution  he 
was  causing  of  his  own  means  of  future 
usefulness;  I  believe  my  right  hon.  Friend 
foresaw  aU  these  circumstances,  and  there- 
fore I  cannot  but  think  that  he  conscien- 
tiously believed  the  emergency  of  the  case 
required  this  course  to  be  pursued.  But  I 
think  my  right  hon.  Friend  fataDy  and  un- 
happily mistook  the  character  of  that  emer- 
gency, that  he  mistook  the  real  judgment 
of  the  country.  I  think  he  committed  the 
wror  the  most  fatal  a  statesman  can  commit 
— 1  think  he  mistook  the  brawling  torrent  of 


agitation  for  the  still,  deep  current  of  public 
opinion.  And  it  will  not  be  the  least  un- 
happy consequence  of  this  unhappy  mea- 
sure that  this  country  and  the  world  will  be- 
lieve— ^tnQy  or  falsely,  justly  or  unjustly,  I 
will  not  say— that  a  trimnph  has  be^  gained 
by  an  organized  and  interested  assoeiation 
over  the  Minister  of  the  Crown;  and  that  a 
still  more  fatal  triumph  has  been  gained 
by  the  Minister  of  the  Crown,  actin^^ 
under  the  influence  of  that  association, 
over  his  political  supporters  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  Parliament.  With  these  ob- 
servations I  dismiss  all  that  is  personal 
with  regard  to  this  question.  I  will  not  ba 
tempted  to  enter  into  personal  motives 
even  by  that  general  panegyric  of  inconsis- 
tency which  has  been  pronounced  by  the 
noble  Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  London- 
derry). But  1  must,  in  passing,  express 
my  regret  that  the  noble  Marquess  should 
have  thought  it  becoming  in  hun  to  cast  a 
taunt  upon  those  able,  zealous,  and  con- 
scientious men  who,  abandoned  by  those 
in  whom  they  formerly  placed  their  confi- 
dence, have  been  put  forward  in  an  un- 
wonted struggle,  and  in  that  struggle  have 
exhibited  ability,  talent,  and  courage  which 
only  reflect  the  greater  credit  upon  them, 
because,  for  a  long  period  of  time — ^as  lon^ 
as  they  coidd  confide  in  those  who  formed j 
led  them — ^they  had  modestly  kept  those 
talents  concealed  from  public  view.  I  saj 
1  will  not  enter  upon  personal  considera- 
tions. I  will  not  expose  myself  to  the  sort 
of  attack  intimated  by  the  noble  Marquess; 
1  will  not  quote  a  smgle  page  of  H<nuard 
— I  will  not  go  back  to  one  previous  opin- 
ion or  one  previous  speech;  I  do  not  desire 
to  appeal  to  your  Lordships'  passions,  hot 
to  your  reason;  I  do  not  desire  to  aggra- 
vate the  feelings  of  mortification,  perhaps 
1  might  use  a  stronger  word,  with  which 
you  must  regard  those  by  whom  you  have 
been,  to  say  the  least,  misled;  I  wish  to  omit 
aU  personal  considerations:  if,  indeed,  I  were 
to  enter  into  the  question  of  consistency, 
I  think  I  should  have  to  direct  my  observa- 
tions with  tolerable  impartiality  to  both 
sides  of  the  House.  I  cannot  concur  with 
the  noble  Duke  (Duke  of  Cleveland),  who 
thought  that  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  are  entitled  to  say  that  on  this  ques- 
tion they  are  pursuing  a  consistent  eonree. 
I  take  leave,  with  great  respect,  to  remind 
noble  Lords  opposite  that,  up  to  1841, 
there  was  little  or  no  difference  of  opinion 
among  them  as  to  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining the  then  existing  Com  Laws.  The 
noble  Marquess  has,  1  think,  estimated 
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at  six  the  number  of  the  minority  of  joxa 
Lordships  on  that  subject.  And  though 
since  that  period  there  has  been  a  dif- 
ference between  the  two  sides  of  the  House, 
it  has  not  related  to  the  question  whe- 
ther agriculture  is  entitled  to  protection 
or  not,  but  simply  as  to  its  extent  and 
amount,  and  the  most  efficient  and  politic 
mode  of  applying  and  administering  that 
protection.  And  such  1  belieye  was  the 
case  down  to  that  memorable  month  of 
November,  1845 — down  to  the  day  when 
^that  f>erhosa  et  grandU  epistola  aenit, 
which  has  caused  many  of  your  Lordships 
to  exclaim,  **  Oh,  that  mine  enemy  would 
write  a  letter!'*  From  that  period,  and 
that  period  alone,  we  can  date  the  claim 
of  noble  Lords  opposite  ;  if,  indeed,  there 
be  a  claim — to  be  considered  the  oppo- 
nents of  protection.  It  may  be,  that 
some  of  your  Lordships  who  are  about  to 
Tote  for  the  second  reading,  desire  to  re- 
cord your  opinion  against  the  principle  of 
the  sUding-scale,  to  give  effect  to  your  own 
conscientious,  and  I  believe  I  may  say  tm* 
altered  opinion  in  favour  of  a  fixed  duty. 
In  that  case  I  have  nothing  to  say  against 
your  perfect  consistency;  but  if  you  are 
about  to  join  a  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  abolishing  all  protection  to  agriculture 
in  whatever  shape,  yon  must  not  flatter 
yourselves  that  you  are  altogether  free 
from  the  imputation  of  that  inconsistency 
with  which  you  are  so  ready  to  taunt  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  And  now,  I  turn 
from  the  personal  part  of  the  subject,  and 
from  the  discussion  of  the  question  by  whom 
the  measure  was  proposed  and  supported,  to 
the  much  more  important  matter,  the  ar- 
guments by  which  it  is  maintained.  But, 
here  I  must  say,  we  are  met  at  the  outset 
by  a  difficulty  of  rather  a  singular  kind. 
When,  in  the  other  House  of  rarliament, 
we  have  asked  the  Minister  of  the  Crown  a 
question — ^not  I  think  an  unfair  or  an  un- 
reasonable one — ^what  do  you  anticipate 
wiU  be  the  result  of  this  measure  ?  The 
simple  answer  given  was,  that  they  must 
decline  to  prophesy;  their  prophecies  failed 
in  1842,  and  they  would  not  risk  their  re- 
putation as  prophets  hereafter.  If  we  ask 
what  the  effect  of  the  measure  will  be,  we 
are  frankly  told  that  they  cannot  say.  Now, 
where  is  it  you  are  about  to  try  this  expe- 
riment, of  which  the  Minister  who  brings 
it  forward  cannot  tell  what  will  be  the 
possible  or  probable  results?  The  old 
proverb  says,  Fiat  experimentum  in  eorpore 
vili;  try  your  experiment  on  some  small 
scale,  in  some  insignificant  comer  of  the 


globe,  in  some  inartificial  state  of  society; 
try  it  where  a  mistake  woidd  not  be  irrevo- 
cable; where  an  error  in  judgment  would 
not  lead  to  such  formidable  consequences. 
But  you  are  going  to  tiy  this  experi- 
ment in  the  wealthiest  and  mightiest  £Sm- 
pire  of  the  world;  you  are  tiying  it  in  this 
England  of  ours,  the  highest  and  mightiest 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  that  which 
is  in  the  most  artificial  state  of  society— 
that  in  which  the  slightest  derangement  of 
the  social  scale,  the  slightest  disturbanca 
of  the  relations  between  the  different  classes 
of  the  community — ^may  produce  the  most 
extensive,  serious,  and  most  irremediablo 
mischief.  And  it  is  in  this  country,  and  sup- 
ported by  such  arguments  as  you  have  heard 
from  my  noble  Friend  to-night,  that  you  are 
invited  to  try  this  great  experiment,  the 
issue  of  which  the  Minister  of  the  Crown 
tells  you  he  cannot  foresee  !  It  may  be 
very  well  for  an  irresponsible  body,  like 
the  Anti-Com-Law  League,  engaged  ia 
an  active  and  an  interested  pursuit  of  their 
own  objects — I  do  not  mean  to  say  not  be- 
lieving that  their  own  personal  interests  are 
not  inconsistent  with  the  public  interest — ^it 
may  be  very  natural,  if  not  very  legitimate, 
for  their  agents,  and  those  whom  &ey  em- 
ploy, to  hold  different  language  to  dLQferent 
classes  of  the  community;  to  speak  to  the 
manufacturing  classes  of  cheap  bread,  of 
bread  at  half  the  present  price  and  wages 
double  the  present  amount;  to  talk  of 
a  grinding  aristocracy,  of  the  plunder  of 
the  poor,  of  robbery  by  the  monopolists, 
of  the  heartless  landlords,  and  alt  those 
clap-trap  phrases  by  which  an  ignorant 
multitude  have  been  deceived  and  deluded, 
and  then  to  turn  round  to  the  agricul- 
turists of  this  cotmtry,  and  to  tell  them 
of  the  universal  prosperity  that  will  result 
from  this  measure,  and  to  say,  '*  Do  not 
for  a  moment  apprehend  a  fall  in  the 
price  of  your  produce,  the  price  will  rise  ; 
far  from  losing  you  will  only  be  sharers  in 
the  universal  gain.  Somehow  or  other 
bread  is  to  be  infinitely  cheaper  to  the 
consumers — somehow  or  other  you  are  to 
get  a  much  better  price  for  the  com  yon 
grow."  But,  my  Lords,  if  this  conduct  be 
natural  or  legitimate  in  the  members  of  the 
Anti-Com-Law  League,  it  is  neither  natural 
nor  legitimate  in  the  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  wielding  the  authority  of  the  Crown, 
speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Crown,  exer- 
cising the  influence  of  his  high  station,  and 
his  high  character,  and  his  high  talents, 
to  carry  measures  of  deep  and  vital  im- 
portance, of  hazardous  and  doubtful  policy. 
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Your  Lordships  and  the  other  House 
of  Parliament  have  a  right  to  be  told 
bj  the  Minister  under  such  circumstances 
yirh&t  is  the  object  at  which  he  aims  ; 
and  you  have  a  right  to  canvass  fully  and 
distinctly,  first  whether  the  object  be  in 
itself  desirable,  and  next  whether  the 
means  which  he  proposes  for  effectmg 
it  are  likely  to  attain  that  object  if  it  be 
desirable.  You  have  a  ri^ht  to  know  from 
the  Minister  what  he  calculates  upon,  as 
being  the  probable  effect  of  this  great 
measure.  My  Lords,  in  the  silence  of  the 
Government  upon  tbis  point,  we  turn  to 
the  arguments  which  they  have  made  use 
of ;  and  although  certainly  one  of  them  has 
been  in  a  considerable  degree  abandoned 
by  my  noble  Friend  this  evening,  yet  in 
the  course  of  the  discussions  that  I  have 
heard,  this  measure  has  been  rested  mainly 
upon  two  arguments,  namely,  the  appre- 
hended famine  in  Ireland,  and  the  success- 
ful operation  of  the  Tariff  of  1842.  But, 
xny  Lords,  this  does  not  relieve  my  diffi- 
culty. These  arguments  may  both  be  in- 
valid, as  I  will  endeavour  to  show  by  and 
by  that  they  are  ;  but  valid  they  cannot 
both  be,  for  they  are  mutually  contra- 
dictory, the  one  of  the  other.  If  the  re- 
peal of  the  Corn  Laws,  in  any  mode,  or  by 
any  possibility,  be  calculated  to  relieve  the 
famine  in  Ireland — supposing  always  the 
famine  to  exist,  it  must  be  by  bringing  a 
large  amount  of  corn  into  consumption  at 
60  low  a  price  as  to  place  it  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorest  and  the  most  dis- 
tressed of  that  starving  population;  but,  if 
I  am  not  much  mistaken  in  the  boast  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  make  of  the 
successful  operation  of  the  Tariff,  it  is  this  : 
that  while  it  is  materially  extending  com- 
merce, it  has  not  diminished,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  has  rather  tended  to  raise  the 
price  of  the  articles  which  have  been  sub- 
jected to  its  operation.  Let  me,  however, 
oxamine  these  two  questions — the  famine, 
and  the  operation  of  the  Tariff ;  and  if,  in 
entering  upon  this  topic,  I  am  compelled 
to  trouble  your  Lordships  at  much  great- 
er length  than  I  desire,  and  to  enter  upon 
some  details  which  may  be  wearisome, 
but  which  are  certainly  not  unimportant  to 
the  decision  of  this  great  question,  I  must 
pray  your  Lordships*  indulgence,  on  the 
consideration  that  in  entering  upon  these 
dry  details,  I  cheerfully  and  willingly  sa- 
crifice all  advantage  which  I  might  derive 
from  dwelling  upon  more  exciting  because 
more  personal  topics.  Now,  with  regard 
to  the  famine,  I  must  beg  to  call  your 


Lordships'  attention  so  far  back  as  to  the 
period  of  October  and  November  last. 
The  noble  Lord  has  told  us  that  the  famine 
was  not  the  inducing  cause  of  this  altenk- 
tion  in  the  Com  Law  being  proposed. 
With  all  respect  for  my  nobk  Friend,  I 
will  venture  to  say — and  I  am  confident  I 
shall  not  be  contradicted  by  any  single 
Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Government — • 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  scarcity  in  Ireland,  and  the  sup- 
posed failure  of  the  crops,  your  Lordships 
would  never  have  been  asked — ^in  the 
course  of  this  Session  at  all  events — ^to 
alter  or  repeal  the  com  law.  When  the 
Cabinet  was  called  together  in  the  cbse  of 
October  last,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  state  of  Ireland.  Papers 
were  laid  before  us,  representing  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop,  the  anxiety  that 
was  felt,  the  reports  of  certain  learned  pro- 
fessors— ^which  reports,  by  the  by,  tended 
mainly  to  increase  the  anxiety,  and,  with 
all  respect  for  whom,  if  their  advice  had 
been  followed,  I  beheve  the  evil  would  have 
been  aggravated.  We  were  called  upon 
to  consider  what  steps  should  be  taken  for 
the  relief  of  Irish  distress  ;  and  it  was  for 
the  relief  of  Irish  distress,  and  it  was  in 
consequence  of  the  supposed  failure  of  the 
potato  crop,  that  we  were  invited  to  open 
the  ports  by  Order  in  Council,  and  thereby 
to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  Com  Law. 
My  Lords,  I  was  of  opinion  then,  and  I 
continue  of  opinion  now,  that  at  the  cbse 
of  October,  in  the  first  place,  the  real 
state  of  the  case  with  regard  to  the  famine, 
or  the  apprehension  of  scarcity  in  Ireland, 
was  wholly  unknown  to  the  Government 
or  to  any  one  else.  Not  above  a  third  of 
the  potatoes  had  at  that  time  been  dug 
up.  Further,  I  believed  then,  and  I  be- 
lieve now,  that  there  never  was  a  season 
in  the  history  of  Ireland  when,  so  far  from 
there  being  either  famine  or  scarcity,  there 
was  so  large  a  supply  in  the  country  of  all 
descriptions  of  food  for  the  consumption  of 
the  people.  We  were  also  told  that  fo- 
reign countries  were  taking  steps  to  pre- 
vent the  export  of  their  supplies,  that 
crops  upon  the  Continent  were  short,  and 
that  if  our  supply  failed  we  should  bare 
no  means  of  renewing  it  from  abroad. 
I  certainly  thought  that  was  an  additional 
reason  against  tiJung  such  a  step  as  open- 
ing the  ports,  because  the  effect  of  thia 
step  under  such  circumstances  would  be 
to  stimulate  consumption  at  a  time  when, 
upon  the  hypothesis,  it  was  desirable  rather 
to  discourage  it,  and  that  to  stimulate  con- 
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sumption  would  be  likely  uHimatelj  to  ag- 
gravate the  evil  of  distress,  if  indeed  dis- 
tress and  scafcitj  existed.     But  1  entreat 
your  Lordships  to  bear  in  mind  the  wide 
and  manifest  distinction  that  there  is  be- 
tween scarcity  or  famine,  and  great  local 
and  individual  distress.  My  Lords,  I  speak 
of  the  famine  as  a  vision,  an  utterly  base- 
less vision,  which  haunted  the  imagination, 
and  disturbed  the  judgment,  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 1  speak  in  very  different  terms,  and 
with  very  different  feelings,  of  that  amount 
of  destitution  and  individual  distress,  into 
which  a  large  body  of  the  small  cottiers 
in  Ireland  have  been  thrown  by  the  partial 
or  total  failure  of  their  potato  crop;  but  I 
conceive  that  this  is  a  kind  of  distress,  this 
is  a  species  of  destitution,  upon  which  your 
repeal  of  the  Com  Law,  whatever  effect  it 
produces  upon  the   price   of  wheat,   will 
produce  no  more  effect,  and  can  produce 
no  more,  than  if  you  were  to  pass  a  law 
which  should  reduce  the  price  of  pine- 
apples.    The  evil  to  these  people  is  not 
that  com  is  dear,  or  potatoes  dear;  corn 
never  was  dear;  the  price  of  com,  in  spite 
of  all  that  took  place,  never  rose  to  any 
very  high  pitch.     The  state  of  distress  and 
suffering  to  which  these  people  are  exposed 
arises  from  this,  that  they  are  not,  as  the 
labourer  in  England  is,  dependent  for  their 
subsistence  upon  labour  and  steady  wages, 
the  produce  of  their  gardens  serving  to  eke 
out  their  wages  with  some  little  additional 
comfort;  but  that  they  have  invested  their 
labour,  invested  their  all,  in  the  cultivation 
of  some  small  plot  of  ground,  for  which 
they  pay  a  large  rent,  and  if  the  produce 
of  that  plot  fails,  they  have  no  labour  to 
iook  to,  their  stock  of  provisions  is  gone, 
and,  having  no  means  of  employment,  they 
have  no  prospect  of  obtaining  money  where- 
with to  purchase  food  to  replace  the  potato 
crop  which  has  failed.     That  is  the  cause 
of  the  distress  of  the  smaller  cottiers  of 
Ireland.      But  now  I  pray  you  to  mark 
another  class,  and  it  is  not  an  unimportant 
one,  a  class  which,  including  the  families  of 
those  who  compose  it,  comprises  probably 
5,000,000  or  6,000,000  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,   namely,   the   small  farmers  and 
occupiers  of  land  in   Ireland.     In  what 
state  are  they  placed  ?     Their  system  of 
cultivation  is  oats  and  potatoes;  their  potato 
crop  had  failed,  or  a  great  part  of  it  was 
diseased;  it  was  unfit  for  human  food.     It 
was  not  unfit  for  the  food  of  animals,  and 
many  of  them  very  wisely  increased  the 
number  of  their  pigs,  fattened  them  upon 
the  diseased  potatoes,  and  realized  a  very 


fair  profit.     But  what  was  the  compensa- 
tion to  a  fanner  of  this  class  ?     Why,  the 
potato  crop  had  failed,  but  his  oats  were 
superabundant,  bringing  a  very  fair  price  ; 
and  he  had  in  his  superabundant  oats  the 
means  of  sustaining  himself,  and,  in  their 
price,  of  recovering  in  some  degree  the  loss 
of  his  potatoes.     And  by  way  of  relicvmg 
that  man  you  propose,  when  he  has  lost 
his  potatoes,  to  inflict  a  further  injury  upon 
him  by  reducing  the  price  of  his  oats. 
Therefore,  as  applicable  to  the  famine  or 
scarcity  stated  to  exist  in  Ireland,  I  took 
the  liberty  of  recording  my  opinion  against 
the  proposed  opening  of  the  ports.    At  the 
same  time,  so  strongly  and  so  forcibly  did 
I  feel  the  importance  of  unanimity  in  the 
Cabinet — so  strongly  was  I  convinced  of 
the  injury  done  by  the  breaking  up  of  any 
government,  that  although  entertaining  se- 
rious doubts  whether  a  suspension  of  the 
Com  Laws  and  the  opening  of  the  ports 
would   be  of    avail,   or    might   even   bo 
injurious  —  I  intimated   my  entire  readi- 
ness to  yield  my  own   opinion,  and  con- 
sent to  a  suspension  of  the   Com  Law, 
provided  a  suspension  was  proposed.    But, 
when   I   was  told  —  not  exactly  in  the 
language    of    the    noble    Marquess    just 
now,   who  talked  about  a   skilful  gene- 
ral,   and    an    able    diplomatist,    making 
use  of  the  best  plea  he  could  find — ^but  still 
told  that  that  temporary  exigency,  that 
passing  emergency  of  apprehended  scarcity 
in  Ireland,  was  not  to  lead  to  a  remedy 
commensurate   in   duration  with  the  ex- 
pected evil,  but  to  be  made  the  groundwork 
of  suspending,  for  the  purpose  of  not  re- 
enacting,  the  Com  Law,  I  felt  that  I  could 
not  take  that  course  consistently  with  my 
own  feeling  as  an   honourable  man;    and 
that,  with  such  ulterior  views,  to  propose 
to  Parliament  to  sanction  the  opening  of 
the   ports   would   be   to  lead  those  who 
were  disposed  to  support  us,  into  a  snare 
and  a  delusion.    Your  Lordships  are  aware, 
that  the  discussions  at  the  close  of  October 
terminated  by  an  adjournment  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  several  of  my  Colleagues  being  of 
opinion,  with  me,  that  at  all  events  we  had 
not    sufficient    information   to  act  upon. 
When  the  Cabinet  met  again  in  Novem- 
ber, I  was  one  of  those  who  cordially  con- 
curred  in    those   measures  for  the  relief 
of  Irish  distress  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment;  the  chief  of  those  measures  con- 
sisting in  the  appointment  of  a  Commis- 
sion composed  of  the  heads  of  those  de- 
partments of  the  Government  who  would 
have  the  best  opportunity  of  furnishing 
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the  population  in  case  of  distress  with  em- 
ployment as  the  means  of  subsistence,  in 
communicating  with  the  Lords  Lieutenant 
of  counties,  establishing  local  committees 
in  every  district,  compelling  the  landlords 
of  Ireland  to  know  the  re^  state  of  their 
seyeral  neighbourhoods,  and  the  degree  of 
co-operation  which  would  be  expected  of 
them,  rendering  assistance  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Commissariat;  even  entering 
upon  the  very  delicate  task  of  regulating 
the  markets  by  the  transmission  of  food 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
to  meet  the  consequences  of  local  specula- 
tion; giving  employment  where  locu  funds 
were  insufficient;  and  laying  in  a  certain 

Sortion  of  provisions,  in  order  to  feed  the 
estitute  in  the  last  extremity,  when  em* 
ployment  should  not  be  found.  I  considered 
these  measures  applicable  strictly  to  the 
case  of  Ireland.  I  considered  that  the  ab- 
rogation of  the  Com  Law,  unjustifiable 
in  itself,  could  not  be  warranted  upon  that 
ground;  and,  far  from  doing  good,  would 
assuredly  injure  the  people  of  Ireland. 
The  question,  when  the  Cabinet  met  again, 
was  certainly  different;  but  I  confess  it 
was  with  some  surprise,  and  no  little  dis- 
appoi^tment,  that  when  the  question  was 
put  to  the  Cabinet,  not  of  an  immediate 
issue  of  an  Order  in  Council,  but  of  an 
early  summoning  of  Parliament  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  a  virtual  abrogation 
of  the  Com  Law,  I  found  myself  alone  in 
my  opposition.  WiQ  you  forgive  me,  my 
Lords,  for  one  word  on  the  personal  sub- 
ject ?  I  fdt  deeply  and  painfuUy  the  pros- 
pect of  separation  from  Colleagues  I  es- 
teemed— I  felt  most  painfully  the  awful 
weight  of  responsibility  which  I  found  was 
about  to  devolve  singly  upon  myself.  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  asked  for  forty- 
eight  hours  to  enable  me  to  decide  on  the 
course  I  should  pursue.  My  Lords,  it  was 
no  sacrifice  to  roe  to  abandon  office ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  had  most  rigidly  to  examine 
my  own  mind  whether  I  were  unduly  influ- 
enced to  an  obstinate  perseverance  by  my 
anxiety  to  escape  from  the  responsibUities 
and  labours  of  public  life.  I  tried  to 
school  myself  into  the  belief  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  the  interests  of  the 
country  might  require  oven  a  sacrifice  of  a 

rtrsonal  and  public  character.  My  Lords, 
could  not  bring  myself  to  so  humiliating 
a  conclusion;  and  most  reluctantly,  but 
without  difficulty  or  doubt,  supported  as 
I  was  by  one  of  my  Colleagues,  whose 
name  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  name,  but 
which  if  I  could  name,  I  am  quite  sure 


his  position  and  his  character  would  satisff 
all  your  Lordships  that,  in  subsequent^ 
rejoining  the  Government,  he  could  be 
actuated  by  none  but  the  most  honourable 
motives,  I  was  compelled  to  tender  the  re- 
signation of  my  office.  Upon  that,  the  Go- 
vernment of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  broken 
up.  Your  Lordships  are  all  aware  of  the 
circumstances  which  followed.  I  did  not  at 
that  time  trouble  your  Lordships  with  ex- 
planations which  might  possioiy  have  led 
to  controversy ;  and  I  owe  an  apology  to 
your  Lordships  for  digressing  now,  even 
for  a  moment,  from  this  important  quee- 
tion,  to  a  matter  personal  to  myself.  Mj 
Lords,  you  are  caUed  upon  to  abandon  the 
Com  Law  of  1842.  And  why  ?  In  what 
respect  has  it  deceived  your  expectationB  f 
How  has  it  falsified  your  prophecies  ?  Your 
prophecies  have  been  realized  to  a  wonder* 
ful  degree  of  accuracy.  In  what  respect 
has  it  failed  ?  The  object  of  this  and  of 
every  Com  Law,  I  take  to  be  to  place  this 
country  in  a  state  of  virtual  independence 
of  foreign  countries  for  its  supply  of  food. 
I  know  that  object  may  be  scouted  bj 
some  of  the  very  enlightened  politicians  of 
the  present  day;  but  it  was  not  thought 
unworthy  the  consideration  of  great  men 
not  long  passed  away  from  among  us;  and 
if  your  Lordships  will  forgive  me  for  refer- 
ring to  it,  I  wul  quote  a  passage  from  n 
letter  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  which  puts  the 
whole  question  in  a  few  words  in  the 
clearest  light  in  which  it  can  be  seen. 
He  was  writing  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  his  sentiments  are  worthy  of  the  deep- 
est attention.  We  have  forgotten  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  time — some  of  us,  in- 
deed, are  too  young  to  remember  them — 
but,  generally,  we  seem  not  to  remember. 
in  dealing  with  this  question,  the  evih  to 
which,  prior  to  1815,  this  country  had  been 
subjected  from  its  dependence  for  a  supply 
of  com  on  foreign  countries.  On  that  occa- 
sion Mr.  Huskisson  said — 

"  The  present  war»  it  U  true,  !■  now  ai  an  end  ; 
but  peeoe  ii  at  eU  times  too  pteeerione  not  to 
induoe  as  to  guard  against  the  repetition  of  simi- 
Ur  cabunitice  whenever  hostilities  may  be  re* 
newed.  But  even  in  peace  the  habitual  dependeaoa 
on  foreign  supplj  is  dangerous.  We  plaoe  tkf& 
snbsistenee  of  our  own  population  not  only  at  Use 
meroy  of  foreign  Powers,  but  also  on  ibetr  beiag 
able  to  spare  as  much  com  as  we  may  want  to 
buy.  Suppose,  as  it  frequently  happens,  the  bar> 
vest  in  the  same  year  to  be  a  short  one,  not  only 
in  this  country,  but  in  iNeign  eoontriee  fren 
which  we  are  led,  what  follows  ?  The  ^-'^ttI't 
exporting  eountiy — France,  for  insfs nee  stope 
the  export  of  its  com,  and  feeds  its  people  withooi 
any  great  pressure.     The  habitoiily  iapotting 
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Mmntty— EngUnd-^whieh,  «T«n  in  a  good  season, 
has  hitherto  depended  on  the  aid  of  foreign  com, 
deprived  of  that  aid  in  a  year  of  scarcity,  is  driven 
to  distress  bordering  upon  fiimine.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  effectual  security,  either  in  peace  or  war, 
against  the  fireqaent  return  of  soaroity  approach- 
ing to  ttarration,  suoh  as  of  ]ale  years  we  have  so 
frequently  experienced,  but  in  our  maintaininf 
ourselves  habitually  independent  of  foreign  sup- 
ply. Let  the  bread  we  eat  be  the  produce  of  com 
grown  among  ourselves,  and  fbr  one,  I  oare  not 
bow  cheap  it  is.  The  cheaper  the  better.  It  is 
oheapBow,  and  I  rejoice  at  it :  beoanse  it  is  alto- 
gether owing  to  a  sufficiency  of  com  of  our  own 
growth.  But,  in  order  to  ensure  a  continuance  of 
that  cheapness  and  that  sufficiency,  we  must  en- 
sure  to  our  own  growers  that  protection  against 
foreign  import  which  has  produoed  these  blessings, 
and  by  which  alone  they  can  be  permanently 
maintained.  The  history  of  the  country  for  the 
last  1  to  years  clearly  proves,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
cheapness  produced  by  foreign  import  is  the  sure 
forerunner  of  searoity,  and,  on  the  other,  that  a 
steady  home  supply  is  the  only  safe  foundatioii  of 
steady  and  moderate  prioet." 

Now,  mj  Lords,  jon  aim  then,  by  a  Com 
Law,  at  independence  of  foreign  supply,  ac- 
companied and  produced  by  such  an  encou- 
ragement to  your  home  grower,  as  shall  gua- 
rantee him  up  to  a  certain  point  against  fo- 
reign competition,  and  shall,  beyond  that 
point,  protect  the  consumer  against  exorbi- 
tant and  extravagantly  high  prices,  protect- 
ing all  parties  against  that  which  is  most  in- 
jurious to  all — ^rapid  and  sudden  fluctua- 
tions. Now,  I  say,  that  beyond  any  law 
which  has  ever  been  in  force  in  this  or  any 
other  country,  this  law  of  1842  has  accom- 
plished these  its  great  and  main  objects. 
First,  with  regard  to  the  proyision  of  a  home 
supply,  we  hare  no  statistical  tables  in  this 
country,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  we  have  not, 
by  which  we  could  ascertain,  year  by  year, 
the  amount  of  the  production  of  the  conn- 
try;  but  if  it  can  bo  proved,  that  in  a  state 
of  society  in  which  the  population  is  in- 
creasing as  rapidly  as  has  been  stated  by 
the  noble  Earl,  and  in  which,  let  me  add, 
the  proportion  of  wheat  consumers  is  in- 
creasing more  rapidly,  still  the  population 
of  this  great  country  has  not  alone  had  a 
sufficiency  to  meet  the  increased  demand, 
but  has  had  that  sufficiency  at  a  reduced 
price,  and  with  a  diminished  and  not  an 
increased  supply  from  abroad;  then,  my 
Lords,  I  maintain  that  the  inference  is, 
that  protection  has  fuUy  effected  its  object; 
and  that  by  its  means  we  have  been  enabled 
to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  demand 
of  our  increasing  population.  I  will  show 
you,  my  Lords,  that  this  has  been  the 
case.  I  must  take  a  series  of  years,  be- 
cause the  quantities  imported  must  neces- 
sarily vary  largely  from  year  to  year;  and 


this  whatever  may  be  your  legislation ;  for 
these  fluctuations  are  dependent  on  the 
seasons,  over  which  you  have  no  control. 
You  may  provide  by  legislation,  that  on  an 
average  a  larger  or  a  smaDer  portion  of 
your  supply  shall  be  drawn  from  abroad: 
but  whether  you  have  a  sliding-scale,  or  a 
fixed  duty,  or  no  duty  at  all,  the  annual 
amount  of  import  must  greatly  vary.  In  a 
bad  year  you  will  import  more  ;  in  a  good 
year  less,  whatever  be  the  state  of  your 
law.  But  looking  at  the  Tables  which 
have  been  laid  before  your  Lordships,  I 
find  that,  speaking  of  wheat  alone — ^and  I 
shall  confine  myself  throughout  to  wheat, 
and  not  weary  your  Lordships  with  unne- 
cessary details  with  regard  to  other  grain, 
the  principles  being  the  same  in  all — ^in 
the  course  of  these  last  twenty  years 
we  have  imported  21,432,000  quarters  of 
wheat.  The  yearly  average  for  the  last 
20  years  amounts  to  1,021,000  ouarters; 
for  the  last  three  years,  to  741,000  quar- 
ters; and  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  it 
was  308,000  quarters.  Has  this  result,  I 
woidd  ask,  been  produced  by  any  increased 
price  of  wheat  at  home  ?  A  great  nimiber 
of  fallacies  have  been  made  use  of,  and 
statements  attributed  to  us,  who  defend 
this  Com  Law,  which  we  never  uttered. 
We  are  constantly  told  that  the  intention 
of  this  Com  Law  was  to  guarantee  to  the 
farmer  the  price  of  55«.  a  quarter.  The 
intention  of  the  Com  Law  was  no  such 
thing.  My  right  hon.  Friend,  in  intro- 
ducing the  measure,  stated  that  if,  by  le- 
^slation,  he  could  fix  the  average  price  of 
com,  he  would  fix  it  from  54«.  to  S&s.  The 
avowed  object  of  the  Com  Law,  therefore, 
was  this,  that  when  the  price  is  above  SSs, 
the  consumer  should  be  protected  by  a  large 
influx  of  foreign  com;  and  that  when  the 
price  is  below  54#.,  the  producer  should  be 
protected  against  any  other  competition 
than  that  which  he  can  engage  with  upon 
equal  terms — namely,  competition  with 
those  who  are  exposed  to  the  same  vicis«> 
situdes  of  the  same  climate,  and  who 
have  the  same  advantages,  and  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  burdens  and  restrictions 
with  himself.  What  has  been  the  result 
of  the  Cora  Law  as  far  as  the  con- 
sumer is  conoemed?  I  find  that  the  ave- 
rage price  of  wheat  for  the  last  20  years 
has  been  57«.  4d.  a  quarter,  whilst  the 
average  price  for  the  last  three  years,  since 
the  Com  Law  passed,  has  only  been  50s.  9d., 
and  the  price  last  year,  which  we  have  been 
told  was  a  period  of  great  scarcity,  was 
50«.  lOd.     My  right  hon.  Friend  stated  his 
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wish  to  keep  the  price  between  54f.  and58#., 
and  since  the  passing  of  the  Bill  the  annual 
average  price  has  not  risen  above  50«.  9d, 
or  dOs,  lOd.  But  a  Return  laid  before 
the  House  of  Commons  gives  a  more  accu- 
rate test  of  the  operation  of  the  sliding- 
Bcale,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  acts 
to  check  the  tendency  to  a  rise  of  price 
whenever  that  tendency  is  exhibited.  The 
Paper  I  allude  to  is  a  return  of  the 
weekly  price  of  com  in  every  week  from 
March,  1844,  to  March,  1846;  and  with 
respect  to  those  104  weeks,  the  result  was 
that  the  price  has  been  between  5is.  and 
5Ss.  in  no  less  than  43  of  those  weeks;  the 
price  has  been  below  54*.  in  54  other 
weeks;  the  price  has  been  above  58<.  in 
seven  weeks  only,  and  the  price  has  never 
risen  in  any  one  week  above  595.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  concerns  the  consumer,  has 
he  any  right  to  say  that  the  Com  Law  has 
deceived  any  expectations  he  was  led  to 
form  of  it?  Now,  although  it  is  quite 
true  that  the  prices  of  com  have  fallen 
considerably  below  that  which  was  anti- 
cipated by  my  right  hon.  Friend,  if  we 
look  to  the  total  amount  imported  since 
the  great  influx  of  2,500,000  quarters, 
immediately  after  the  passing  of  that  mea- 
sure, we  shall  find  that  of  2,000,000 
quarters  which  have  come  in  since  that 
time,  there  have  been  entered  under  55s., 
only  305,000  quarters  between  555.  and 
595.,  the  actual  point  at  which  we  desired 
to  limit  it  by  the  Bill— 1,475.000  quarters, 
and  between  595.  and  625.,  261,000  quar- 
ters. 1  conceive,  therefore,  the  law  has 
operated  in  the  manner  and  nearly  to  the 
extent  it  was  expected  to  operate.  Another 
great  and  important  point  respects  the 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  corn.  Since 
this  passed,  the  fluctuation  of  price  which 
has  taken  place  between  1844  and  1846  is 
only  from  585.  4d.  to  455.  2d,  The  whole 
difference  between  the  highest  week  and 
the  lowest  week  in  these  two  years  was 
not  a  difference  of  30  per  cent.  The 
greatest  weekly  fluctuation  in  the  price 
between  any  one  week  and  the  succeeding 
is  I5.  &d,;  and  the  greatest  fluctuation  in 
any  period  for  the  whole  four  weeks  of  the 
month  is  a  fluctuation  of  4$,  and  no  more. 
When  this  Corn  Bill  was  introduced  in 
1842,  1  recollect  it  being  put  forward  as  a 
matter  of  boast,  that  the  Cora  Laws  as 
they  then  stood  had  produced  only  a  fluc- 
tuation of  forty-nine  per  cent  in  any  one 
year,  while  the  existing  Cora  Law  has  pro- 
duced only  a  fluctuation  of  30  per  cent  in 
two  years.    But  let  us  look  to  the  fluctua- 


tion of  price  in  Qthtf  countries,  from  the 
month  of  December,  1844,  to  Decemberp 
1845.  Observe,  that  in  two  years  the 
total  amount  of  our  fluctuation  has  been 
30  per  cent,  while  in  that  one  year,  the 
fluctuation  at  Dantzic  was  56  per  cent ;  at 
Hamburgh,  86;  at  Rostock,  78;  at  Stet- 
tin, 84 ;  at  Odessa,  50;  and  at  Alexandria, 
54.  Perhaps  you  may  tell  me,  that  this  is 
the  effect  of  our  own  sliding-scale  and  of 
our  Cora  Law  operating  upon  prices  abrwuL 
Then  I  will  refer  you  to  America.  In  1842 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  fe^. 
the  Colonies  moved  for  a  return  of  the  max- 
imum fluctuation  of  price  in  the  markets  of 
America,  from  1834  to  1840,  and  accord- 
ing to  that  retura  the  greatest  fluctuation 
in  any  one  year  was  in  New  York  70 
per  cent;  in  Philadelphia,  76 ;  in  Ports- 
mouth, 72;  and  in  New  Norfolk,  62.  The 
account  of  these  fluctuations  has  been 
carried  down  to  the  present  time,  and  be- 
tween the  years  1841  and  1846  (whilst 
our  fluctuation  never  exceeded  30  per  cent 
between  1844  and  1845;  and  whilst  on  the 
market  of  Montreal,  which  ought,  if  the  ar- 
gument of  my  opponents  is  just,  to  have 
been  the  most  affected  by  our  Cora  Laws, 
the  fluctuation  did  not  exceed  17  per  eent 
on  the  price  of  last  year),  I  find  in  New 
York  in  one  year  a  fluctuation  of  51  per 
cent;  in  Philadelphia,  50;  in  Richmond 
76 ;  and  in  Baltimore,  90.  As  far,  then, 
as  the  experience  of  three  years  has  gone, 
no  law  in  this  or  any  other  country  has 
produced  so  great  a  steadiness  of  prico 
with  cheapness  as  the  law  of  1842,  which 
your  Lordships  are  now  called  on  to  aban- 
don. But  if  your  Lordships  wish  to  refer 
to  a  period  of  the  greatest  fluctuation  in  this 
country,  refer  to  the  period  between  1792 
and  1805  ;  a  period  when  there  was  the 
greatest  dependence  on  the  foreigner.  Hear 
on  this  subject  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Malthus. 
in  a  pamphlet  written  by  him  in  the  year 
1814.  He  says,  "During  the  last  centuij, 
the  period  of  our  greatest  importation  and 
dependence  on  foreign  cora  was  between 
1792  and  1805,  and  certainly  in  no  four 
years  of  the  whole  century  was  the  fluctua- 
tion  so  great.  In  1 702  the  price  was  425. ;  in 
1796,  it  was  775.;  m  1801,  it  was  1 185.;  and 
in  1803,  56$.'*  So  that  between  1792  and 
1801  the  price  was  almost  tripled;  and  10 
the  short  period  between  1798  and  1803  it 
rose  from  5O5.  to  11 85.,  and  fell  again  to 
565.,  and  that  in  that  period  of  the  history 
of  this  country  in  which  we  were  most  do* 
pendent  on  foreign  supply.  If  it  were  neccs- 
saiy  to  prolong  the  discussion  on  this  point. 
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I  would  ask  your  Lordships  to  look  at  the 
fluctuations  of  price  in  other  articles.   You 
are  told  the  fluctuations  in  com  are  attri- 
butable to  the  sliding-scale :  look  at  the 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  potatoes.  There 
is  no  sliding-scale  as  respects  them ;  but 
there  is  free  trade.    They  maybe  imported 
from  anywhere,  and  they  pay  no  duty,  yet 
I  know  that  the  price  of  potatoes  varies 
from  100  to  150  per  cent  in  the  course  of 
a  single  year.  Then,  again,  look  at  the  price 
of  upland  cotton.     No  sliding-scale  affects 
it ;  and  the  demand  is  regular  and  steady. 
Yet  if  you  look  at  the  nrice  of  upland 
cotton  at  Liverpool,  in  1836,  1837,  and 
1838,  you  will  And  that  it  was  in  January, 
1836,  8^(1.  per  lb.;   in  March,  U^d.;  in 
January,   1837,  lOjd.;  in  May,  Sid.;  in 
December,  8|d. ;  and  in  April,  1838,  5d. 
I  ask,  is  there  any  fluctuation  in  com  to  be 
compared  with  this  ?  Now,  I  trast,  I  shall 
be  excused  for  adverting  to  another  point 
of  importance ;  namely,  the  supply  which 
our  Corn  Laws  procure  for  us  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  country.     I  wiU  recall  to 
your  Lordships'  recollection  what  was  the 
state  of  the  diflerent  countries  of  Europe 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year. 
There  existed  a  great    apprehension    of 
scarcity  among  all,    and  measures  wore 
taken  for  their  own  protection  and   se- 
curity ;  and  that  1  may  not  be  supposed 
to  misrepresent  in  the    slightest  degree 
the  facts   of  the  case,  I  will  read  from 
a  statement  made  by  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.     After 
stating  the  apprehensions  of  scarcity  felt 
by  various  foreign  Powers,  my  right  hon. 
Friend  goes  on : — 

"  From  Belgium,  dated  the  24th  September,  we 
beard  that  the  Chambers  had  sanctioned  the  pro- 
posal of  tho  Goyemment  to  prohibit  export,  and 
permit  import.  Egypt,  on  the  22nd  of  Ootobcr, 
prohibited  tho  exportation  of  all  corn  arriving  at 
Alexandna  after  that  day.  Turkey  prohibited  the 
•export  of  all  grain  from  the  ports  of  Anatolia  and 
lier  Asiatic  provinces  from  the  27th  of  August, 
i845,  to  harrest-time  in  1846.  Sweden  prohibited 
the  export  of  potatoes  from  the  15th  October  till 
the  next  harvest.  There  was,  indeed,  at  this  period, 
a  general  apprehension  of  a  scarcity  of  provisions, 
extending  from  Sweden  to  Egypt;  and  from  Riga 
to  Turkey,  and  measures  were  taken  to  stop  their 
•exportation,  and  for  excluding  us  from  some  of 
•our  usual  sources  of  supply." 

'This  shows  that  the  moment  a  pressure 
takes  place,  measures  are  taken  by  these 
parties  to  stop  the  exportatidn  of  food,  and 
^eprive  us  of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining 
it  from  them.  We  were  also  told  to 
stop  the  export  of  provisions,  to  take  off 
the  duty  on  import,  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
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grain  in  distilleries.     We  took  none   of 
those  steps.     Wo  trusted  to  the  operation 
— the  steady,  quiet,  certain  operation — of 
our  existing  Com  Law.     I  believe  that  the 
best  test  of  scarcity  is  to  be  found  not  in  the 
report  of  learned  professors;  but  that  there 
is  a  much  better  barometer  as  to  that  point, 
and  that  is  the  price  of  food  in  the  market. 
The  self-acting  operation  of  the  Com  Law 
did  not  come  into  effect,  and  because  it 
did  not,  its  authors  said  that  it  was  a  slid- 
ing-scale that  would  not  slide.    Of  course  it 
would  not,  and  for  this  good  reason — ^be- 
cause there  was  not  a  deficiency  in  tho 
country  to  increase  the  price.     By  relying 
on  the  operation  of  our  Com  Laws,  what 
was  the  result  ?     What  was  the  amount  of 
com  in  bond  at  the  close  of  the  year  1845, 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  our  demand  ?     I 
am  not  talking  of  the  amount  in  bond  now, 
of  the  amount  most  imfortunately  accumu- 
lated there  in  consequence  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  measure,  and  which  may  now 
come  in  with  a  ruinous  effect  on  the  market. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  amount  which  your 
Com  Laws  provided  in  bond  at  a  time  of  . 
universal  scarcity.     The  average  quantity 
in  bond  in  December  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  has  been  445,000  quarters;  and  tho 
highest  amount  in  bond  in  December  in 
any  previous  year  was  899,000  quarters. 
But  in  December  last,  in  face  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  Europe,  in  face  of  the  established 
prohibition  of  export,  you  had  in  bond,  in 
waiting  for  an  exigency  that  did  not  come, 
1,106,000  quarters.     Will  any  man,  then, 
tell  me  that  the  Com  Law  has  failed  in  the^ 
essential  points  of  keeping  us,  in  the  main, 
independent  of  foreign  supply,  in  securing 
cheapness  and  steadiness  of  price,  and  in 
providing  for  us  an  abundant  foreign  supply 
in  case  we  should  require  to  make  up  any 
deficiency  in  this  country  ?     Will  any  man 
seriously  contend  that  this  great  advantage 
resulting  from  the  Com  Law  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  sacrifice  of  commercial  inte- 
rests?    Is  there  any  man  who  does  not'*' 
know  the  enormous  and  unparalleled  strides 
which  this  country  has  made  in  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  industry,  I  do  not 
say  on  account  of,  but  I  will  say  notwith- 
standing, the  operation  of  the  Cora  Laws  ? 
Since  the  year  1827,  the  exports  of  this 
country  have  increased  from  36,000,000?. 
in  value,  to  58,500,0002.    In  the  course  of 
those  years  the  import  of    cotton  alone 
has  increased  from   177,000,000  lbs.   to 
721,000,000  lbs.     In  the   course  of  the 
period  since  1814,  while  the  value  of  landed 
property,  as  shown  by  the  property  tax 
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•paid  in  respect  of  schedule  A,  lus  increased 
f rom39,300,000I.  to  45,750,000Z.,  h&ng  an 
increase  of  16  per  cent,  the  increase  on  sche- 
dule D,  showing  the  profits  of  trade,  mana- 
factnres^and  professions*  has  increased  from 
35300,000Z.,  in  1814,  to  64,344,0002.  in 
1842,  being  an  increase  of  no  less  than  84 
per  cent,  against  16  per  cent  increase  on 
land.  Now  1  ask  jou,  have  these  Com 
Laws  proved  inconsistent  with  manufac- 
f  taring  prosperity  ?  And  whj  are  we  now 
invited  to  enter  upon  this  great  eiperi- 
ment?  It  is,  1  suppose,  still  farther  to 
expand  the  comm^^ial  and  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  countiy.  I  belong  to  a 
manufacturing  county,  and  no  man  is  less 
inclined  than  myself  to  depreciate  the  great 
advantages  derived  from  the  manufactures 
of  this  country.  A  great  increase  has 
taken  place  in  our  wealth,  and,  in  many 
cases,  in  the  comforts  and  pro^rity  of  the 
labouring  classes,  by  this  system  of  manu- 
facturing prosperity.  But  this  system  of 
manufacturing  activity  is  not  without  its 
attendant  drawbacks  and  dangers.  It  is 
a  system  that  requires  to  be  carefuUy  and 
steadily  watehed,  instead  of  being  unduly 
pampered  and  fostered.  Manufacturing 
industry  is  subject  to  constant,  great, 
and  rapid  fluctuations  —  its  powers  of 
production  are  always  overtaking  the 
powers  of  consumption — a  period  of  pros- 
perity is  invariaUy  followed  by  a  glut 
in  every  market  of  the  world,  and  correspond- 
ing period  of  adversity.  Do  nothing,  for 
Goid  s  sake,  to  check  the  prosperity  of  your 
manufactures  ;  but  do  not  let  us,  by  un- 
wise legislation,  promoto  and  pamper  an 
unwholsome  increase,  which,  when  the 
bubble  bursts,  involves  all  in  serious  evils. 
But  even  if  it  were  certain  that  an  increase 
and  extensiou  of  our  manufactures  were 
desirable,  and  would  justify  all  the  powers 
of  legislation  being  brought  to  bear  upon 
it,  it  is  not  dear  to  my  mind  that  the  re- 
peal of  the  Com  Laws  would  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  our  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. If  there  be  no  great  reduction 
of  the  price  of  com  in  consequence  of  this 
measure,  it  needs  no  demonstration  to 
show  that  there  will  be  no  larger  in- 
creased consumption  of  com ;  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  there  will  be  a  transfer  of 
business,  to  the  same,  and  no  greater  ex- 
tent, from  customers  in  this  country  to 
customers  abroad,  and  that  would  be  all. 
Arc  wo  to  believe  the  argument  of  the 
successful  operation  of  the  Tariff?  We 
are  told  that  the  price  of  wool  has  risen, 
and  also  of  timber,  silk,  butchera'  neat. 


and  I  know  not  what  besidoa.  I 
say,  however,  that  of  all  the  bold  _ 
doxes  ever  palmed  on  the  credulity  of 
mankind,  and  passed,  upon  the  authority 
of  great  names,  for  sovereign  and  mm- 
fweme  wisdom,  the  boldest  and  the  moat 
laughable  is  this,  that  increased  compe- 
tition tends  to  raise  the  price  of  thflse 
articles  whidi  are  the  subjects  of  it. 
Reason  is  against  it ;  and  more,  £aets  are 
against  it.  True,  the  reduction  of  a  half- 
penny per  pound  on  wool  last  year,  taki^ 
place  at  a  thriving  period  of  your  mannfiar- 
tures  did  not  check  consumption ;  the  de- 
mand for  the  article  went  on  increasiiig 
more  than  the  supply,  and  the  fall  was  not 
felt.  Bat  what  happened  in  1825,  when 
Mr.  Huskiss<m  reduced  the  price  6dL  per 
pound  ?  My  noble  Friend  on  the  croos 
benches  recollects  that  Mr.  Huskisson  re- 
duced the  duty  from  M,  to  Id.,  and  thai» 
while  from  1819  to  1824  the  average  price 
of  Southdown  wool  was  Is.  4d.,  it  waa  froni 
1825  to  1830  only  lOi.,  h&ng  a  redaction 
to  the  fiiU  amount  of  the  duty.  If  jea 
talk  of  sSk — 1  win  not  enter  into  die  de- 
tails of  the  silk  trade  ;  but  admitting  far 
the  sake  of  argument,  what  I  think  doI 
quite  dear,  that  the  silk  manufacture  ia  in 
a  better  state  than  it  would  have  been 
under  a  system  of  greater  protection,  this 
fact  is  notorious,  t^  simultaneously  with 
the  removal  of  the  prohibition  firm  the 
manufisctured  article,  you  largely  reduoed 
the  duty  charged  upon  the  raw  material; 
and  your  Lordships  must  allow  bw  to  re- 
mind you,  moreover,  that  after  the  prohi- 
bition was  removed,  the  sflk  manafacture 
of  this  country  was,  and  has  been  to  the 
present  moment,  protected  by  a  duty 
averaging  no  less  than  30  per  cent  on  the 
price  of  the  article.  I  need  not  ask  yo« 
about  timber.  It  as  quite  tme  the  price 
of  Baltic  timber  has  not  fallen  to  Um  full 
extent  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty,  though 
I  believe  the  price  of  Canadian  timber  has; 
but  what  has  been  the  effect  on  the  price 
of  the  article  in  this  country  ?  I  hc4d  in 
my  hand  a  return  showing  the  money 
price  for  fifty  cubic  feet  of  timber  for 
three  years  prerious  to  the  Tariff,  showing 
a  mean  price  of  103«.  9d. ;  while  aince  the 
Tariff  the  mean  price  is  91f.  3J.,  and  last 
year  only  8&.  8a.  I  ask  my  noUe  Fraead 
at  the  head  of  the  Woods  and  Foreeta,  if 
he  has  any  doubt  of  this,  whether  the  Oo- 
vemment  did  not  some  short  time  ago 
offer  for  sale  some  timber  and  bark  ia  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  and  whether  he  was  not 
obliged  t»  irithdcaw  it  vithonl  sale  in  \ 
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Beqnenoe  of  ike  d^reciation  in  the  price  f 
[Viscount  Carkikg  :  It  was  sold.]  Was 
it  ?  Then  what  was  it  sold  for  ?  I  will 
not  enter  upoh  the  questicm  as  to  the  rise 
in  price  of  hatchers'  meat,  or  the  Tarious 
causes  which  have  led  to  that  increase.  I 
find  the  total  amount  of  sheep  imported 
has  heen  7,113,  and  I  find  that  in  one 
single  market,  in  Smithfield,  the  falling 
off  was  from  27,370,  in  the  week  ending 
the  14th  of  April,  1845,  to  16,240  on  the 
13th  of  April,  1846.  Here,  mj  Lords,  is 
the  explanation,  and  a  veiy  sufficient  ex- 
planation, of  the  rise  in  hutchers'  meat, 
not  on  account  of,  hut  notwithstanding  ihe 
limited  operation  of  the  Tariff.  I  contend 
that  under  tiiis  proposed  ahrogation  of  the 
law  there  will  he  a  lai'ge  reduction  in  the 
price  of  com.  But,  hefare  I  leave  the 
question  of  the  Tariff,  I  may  be  pemutted 
to  refer  for  a  m<»ttent  to  the  effect  the 
Tariff  has  had  upon  British  shipfnng. 
Oreat  stress  has  been  laid  iq>on  this  point. 
Prices  were  to  fall,  but  the  Tariff  was  to 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  our  commer- 
«ial  activity  in  the  empk>yment  of  &itish 
shipping.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  of 
the  increase  in  the  amount  ef  our  shipping 
Irom  1842  to  1845.  But,  my  Lords,  how 
does  this  case  stand  with  referonce  to  the 
Tariff,  to  which  I  was  a  consenting  party, 
because  I  thought  it  would  have  a  tendency 
to  settle  prices,  and  that  it  would  tend^ 
moreover  to  expose  the  home  grower  to 
Budi  an  amount  ef  competition,  and  no 
more,  than  he  could  very  safely  meet  ?  The 
principle  of  die  Tariff  was  protection,  and 
not  prohibition.  The  principle  of  the  Tariff 
was  competition,  and  my  notion  of  compe- 
tition is  this,  that  you  must  have  the  com- 
peting parties  placed  upon  an  equality  to 
start  from ;  «id  that  unless  yen  have  Ihis 
equality  ef  oircimistaaoes  in  the  competing 
parties,  your  principle  ei  free  tradie  may 
turn  out  to  be  the  most  rank  and  entire 
monopoly.  Now  what  has  been  the  in- 
crease of  British  shipinng  employed  under 
the  new  Tariff?  The  tonnage  of  vessels 
belonging  to  different  ports  of  the  Britbh 
Empire  in  1842,  was  3,619,000  tons,  in 
1844  it  was  3,636,000  tons:  showing  in 
two  years  an  increase  of  17,000  tons. 
Now,  since  1833,  liiere  has  berai  a  pro- 
gressive annual  increase  in  the  amount  of 
your  shipping  tonnage  each  year,  widi  one 
exception,  surpassing  the  year  preceding. 
The  total  amount  of  that  increase  has  bemi 
985,000  tons,  and  the  average  biennial  in- 
crease 197,000  tons.  But  the  increase  in 
lite  two  yean  ainee  the  adoption  of  the 
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Tariff  haa  been  17,000  tons.  Is  that  tlL  ? 
Now  I  will  show  you  a  branch  of  the  ship- 
ling  trade  of  this  country  in  which  there 
been  a  large  increase,  and  which  com- 
pensates for  the  large  deficiency  which 
would  otherwise  have  be^i  presented  by 
those  two  years — ^a  branch  certainly  for 
which  the  Tariff  can  take  no  credit,  and 
which  depends  and  has  depended  on  the 
prosperity  oi  agriculture,  and  on  the  im- 
provements going  on  in  agriculture,  en- 
couraged by  a  system  of  protection.  I 
refer  to  the  number  of  ships  engaged  in 
the  guano  trade  in  the  years  1843  and 
1845.  You  may  smile,  and  think  this  an 
inconsiderable  branch  of  trade ;  but  what 
has  been  the  increase  in  the  tonnage  and 
number  of  ships  employed  in  it?  This 
trade  began  in  1841,  and  in  1843  the 
amount  of  tonnage  was  4,056  tons,  em- 
ploying 202  seamen;  and  in  1845, 219,000 
tons,  employing  11,434  seamen.  There 
was,  therefore,  an  increase  of  200,000 
tons  of  shipping  in  iiie  guano  trade  alone 
since  the  Tariff  was  adopted.  Now,  I 
admit  the  fall,  in  the  price  of  com  will 
not  be  equal  to  the  reduction  in  ihe  duty, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate what  llie  amount  wiU  be  on  a  large 
proportion  of  foreign  com.  I  do  not  re- 
fer now  to  the  prices  in  Dantzic  or  other 
places,  but  to  what  our  experience  of 
the  Tariff  informs  us.  At  the  price  of 
55t.  we  have  had  a  large  importation  of 
foreign  com;  and  at  that  price  the  duty  is 
15s.,  giving  the  real  price  40«.,  which  is 
ihe  maximum  price  that  you  could  expect 
to  realise.  We  may,  therefore,  fairly  an- 
ticipate that  when  the  duty  is  taken  off  we 
shall  have  a  large  importation  of  foreign 
com  at  40s.  inundating  our  markets,  and 
making  40c.  a  quarts  pretty  nearly  the 
maximum  price  you  can  ever  expect  to 
realize.  I  feel,  my  Lords,  that  1  am 
troubling  you  at  too  great  length.  I  am 
ashamed  to  do  so;  but  this  is  a  great 
question.  I  feel  that  I  am  arguing  the 
question  veiy  feebly;  but  I  trust  your 
Lordships  will  bear  with  me  a  little  longer. 
1  received  this  morning  a  letter  from  a 
gentleman  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  oldest 
firm  in  the  com  trade  in  Liverpool.  The 
letter  is  as  follows : — 

"  Liverpool,  Maj  23, 1846. 
"  Mj  Lord — As  princrtpal  of  the  oMest  firm  in 
the  oom  tmde  at  this  port,  I  am  induoed,  by  tho 
diatingnished  part  your  Lordship  has  consented  to 
take,  at  this  perilous  juncture,  in  defence  of  the 
best  interests  of  your  country,  to  trouble  you  with 
a  few  lines  on  the  past  and  present  state  and  pros- 
pects of  the  trade  here,  irith  relation  to  the  mo- 
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ments  of  this  article  by  the  finest  American  shif* 
at  a  freight  of  1<.  1\d,  per  barrel,  and  some  has 
been  shipped  at  U.  Hd.  freight.  I  farther  beg  to 
inform  your  Lordship  that  I  hold  in  bond  two 
cargoes  of  fiur  red  wheat,  which  were  imported 
early  last  year  from  IbraUa»  on  the  Danube,  at  a 
cost  of  14ff.  per  quarter  free  on  board  ship,  the 
freight  to  Liverpool  being  9<.  6d.  per  quarter ;  and 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  it  as  my  deliberate  opin- 
ion, that  if  the  measure  now  before  yonr  Lord- 
ships' House  be  suffered  to  become  law,  we  shall, 
after  the  expiration  of  three  years,  be  annnally 
in  the  receipt  of  5,000,000  quarters  of  foreign 
wheat  and  flour,  probably  more,  provided  the  sea- 
sons be  ordinarily  fitvourable,  and  our  averape 
prices  admit  of  the  sale  of  it  at  not  less  than  96«. 
to  40«.  per  quarter  gross  in  England,  the  doty 
being  Is.  per  quarter  as  proposed." 

Between  September,  1844,  and  May,  1845, 
during  the  whole  of  which  time  Uie  price 
was  permanently  from  45<.  to  4€«.,  and 
the  duty  20^. ;  there  were  entered  for 
home  consumption  120,000  quarters  of 
wheat,  which,  consequently,  realized  to  the 
importers  from  25s.  to  26s.  a  quarter. 
But  I  am  not  absurd  enough  to  suppoee 
that  if  the  duty  had  been  taken  off,  be- 
cause these  parties  could  afford  to  import 
and  sell  com  at  from  25s.  to  26s.,  there- 
fore they  would  have  done  so.  These  par- 
ties would  hare  derived  very  large  profiu 
from  their  importation;  and  what  would 
have  been  the  result  ?  There  are  many  dis- 
tricts of  country  on  the  Continent,  larger, 
perhaps,  than  many  of  your  Lordships 
imagine,  which  might  be  devoted  to  the 
growth  of  com.  Look,  for  example,  at 
the  plains  of  Hungary.  There  you  hare 
very  considerable  districts  admirably  qua- 
lified for  the  growth  of  wheat,  to  the  culti- 
vation of  which  the  opening  of  your  mar- 
kets will  give  great  encouragement.  But 
even  supposing  that  no  great  addition  be 
made  to  the  area  of  the  com-exporting 
countries,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
application  of  skill  and  capital  to  the  im- 
proved cultivation  of  the  land,  would  give 
to  the  cultivator  a  far  greater  amount  of 
produce  from  the  present  area  than  it  now 
yields.  Your  calumniated  and  ill-treated 
farmers  can  produce  about  twenty-eight 
bushels  to  the  acre ;  in  hardly  any  other 
country  is  the  produce  more  than  fourteen 
bushels  to  the  acre.  A  large  profit  is  de- 
rived by  the  importers  from  these  coun- 
tries. This  tends  to  the  application  of  ca- 
pital to  the  improvement  of  the  soil.  The 
continued  application  of  capital  and  skill 
enables  the  cultivator  to  produce  his  corn 
much  more  cheaply,  and  the  same  effect 
will  be  produced  by  the  application  of  ca- 
pital to  improve  and  facilitate  the  meana 
of  shipment.     My  objections  to  this  moa- 


mentous  qncstion  which  is  so  soon  to  receive  the 
sanction  or  disapproval  of  your  Lordships'  House ; 
and  although  I  cannot  doubt  but  you  are  already 
possessed  of  all  the  necessary  information  to  en- 
able you  to  refute  the  sophisms  and  fallacies  so 
nnblushingly  put  forth  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
Sir  James  Graham  in  their  'famine'  speeches  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  I  nevertheless  venture  to 
trespass  upon  your  time  for  a  few  moments. 

"  There  is  now  not  the  smallest  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  thinking  men  here,  but  that  the  little 
unfavourable  weather  we  had  in  September  last, 
coupled  with  the  partial  decay  of  the  potatoes, 
was  seized  on  with  avidity  by  the  Anti-Com-Law 
League,  and  their  willing  instrument,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  to  sound  an  alarm  of  a  deficiency  of  food ; 
and  thus,  by  working  upon  the  minds  of  a  few 
other  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  to  bring  about 
the  consummation  of  their  long-cherished  project 
— a  repeal  of  the  existing  Corn  Law.  Inconside- 
rable as  was  the  advance  in  prices,  produced  by 
the  unfounded  alarm  created,  your  Lordship  may 
rely  upon  it,  that  the  rise  would  have  been  a  good 
deal  less  considerable  but  for  the  fallacious  cry 
set  up  by  the  League  of  a  serious  deficiency  in 
the  wheat  crop  ;  for  I  will  venture  to  assert  (and 
the  fact  must  have  been  known  to  Sir  R.  Peel), 
that  seldom  was  there  in  England  so  large  a  sur- 
plus of  wheat  from  any  previous  crop  as  there 
was  from  the  crop  of  1844  in  October  last.  I 
could  adduce  no  better  proof  of  the  abundance  of 
the  crops  in  1842,  1843,  1844,  and  of  their  suffi- 
ciency for  the  ordinary  wants  of  our  population, 
than  the  fiict  that  we  have  had  scarcely  any  libe- 
ration of  foreign  wheat  or  flour  since  September, 
1844  (the  duty  paid  in  the  whole  of  that  year 
being  at  the  rate  of  16«.  and  17«.  per  quarter),  a 
period  of  nearly  twenty-one  months ;  and  though 
Sir  R.  I'eel's  new  measures  have  been  delayed 
beyond  all  calculation,  the  supply  of  home-grown 
wheat  (English  and  Irish)  has  proved  amply  suflU 
oient  for  the  wants  of  the  community ;  and  you 
may  rest  assured  there  is  still  a  large  quantity 
of  wheat  held  by  our  farmers,  especially  in  twelve 
or  fifteen  of  our  midland  and  southern  counties, 
where  the  last  year's  crop  was  most  abundant, 
and  that  even  IxH^land,  also,  is  very  fiur  from  being 
yet  exhausted. 

*'  Besides  some  stocks  of  English  and  Irish 
wheat,  we  liave  at  this  port  of  foreign  in  bond 
270,000  quarters  wheat,  and  upwards  of  600,000 
barrels  (106  lbs.)  of  American  flour — a  stock  un- 
prccedcntcd  in  the  annals  of  Liverpool.  More- 
over, the  former  will  now  increase  materially, 
weekly ;  and  the  latter  (judging  from  the  advices 
iust  received,  by  the  Great  Western,  fi^m  New 
York)  is  likely  to  be  augmented  during  the  sum- 
mer to  1,000,000  barrels,  oven  if  our  present 
bonded  prices  alone  be  maintained. 

"  Now,  in  anticipation  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  new 
proposition,  the  best  flour  in  bond  brought  here 
3d«.  per  barrel  in  November  Ust,  whereas  at  the 
present  moment,  the  six  months  that  were  to 
have  exhausted  our  home  supply  having  ehipsed, 
the  same  flour  is  worth  only  24f .  per  barrel,  though 
the  holders  of  it  rely  confidently  upon  its  speedy 
liberation  at  a  duty  of  3s.  6d. 

"  My  house  has  this  week  received  advice  of 
the  purchase  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  prime 
flour  in  New  York,  to  cost,  with  freight  to  Liver- 
pool, 32«.  OJ.  per  barrel;  and  there  are  other  pur- 
cliases  which  stand  in  only  22«.  9d.  per  barrel, 
freight  iacluded.    I  have  lately  received  oontign* 
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sure,  therefore,  are  not  lessened  but  rather 
aggi-avated  by  the  fact,  that  you  will  not 
feel  the  injury  it  entails  all  at  once,  but 
that,  gradually  and  progressively,  the  im- 
portation of  a  larger  and  larger  amount  of 
foreign  supply  mQ  be  encouraged  by  your 
legislation,  and  vill  by  degrees  drive  out 
of  cultivation  a  larger  and  larger  amount  of 
com  land  in  this  country.  But  it  is  said, 
that  when  the  price  of  com  falls,  the  ma- 
nufacturers will  obtain  a  great  outlet  for 
their  goods,  and  will  be  able  to  sell  them 
at  a  much  cheaper  rate.  But  how  are 
they  to  sell  them  more  cheaply  than  at 
present  ?  How  is  this  cheapness  to  be  ef- 
fected ?  If  it  is  to  be  effected  at  all,  it 
will  be  effected  by  a  reduction  of  wages.  I 
thought  it  was  a  favourite  doctrine  of  the 
Anti-Com-Law  League,  I  know  it  is  a  view 
which  has  been  taken  by  some  Members  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  that  the  price 
of  com  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  amount 
of  wages.  As  I  have  said,  it  is  antici- 
pated by  the  repeal  of  the  present  Com 
Law,  the  manufacturers  will  be  able  to 
produce  their  goods  more  cheaply.  I  do 
not  exactly  understand  how  they  can  do 
this  without  paying  their  labourers  lower 
wages.  Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
either  in  the  manufacturing  or  the  agricul- 
tural districts  the  rate  of  wages  exactly  or 
regularly  follows  the  price  of  com  ;  cer- 
tainly it  does  not  follow  all  the  fluctuations 
in  the  price  of  com.  I  say  that  wages, 
like  everything  else,  are  regulated  by  the 
proportion  between  the  demand  and  sup- 
ply. In  proportion  to  the  demand  for 
labour,  the  working  classes  were  ready 
to  enter  into  competition  for  that  labour, 
which  would  afford  them  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life.  But  the  amount  of 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  must 
be  ultimately  measured  by  money ;  and 
consequently,  the  competition  remaining 
the  same,  if  a  lower  amount  of  money  would 
procure  the  same  amount  of  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life,  the  price  of  labour 
must  fall  in  proportion  as  the  price  of  com 
falls.  I  do  not  say,  however,  that  it  will 
follow  all  the  fluctuations  of  the  price  of 
com.  This  is  a  most  important  point.  It 
is  of  vast  importance  to  the  labouring  po- 
pulation that  the  price  of  com  should  be 
steady,  be  it  high  or  be  it  low.  The  la- 
bourer, where  prices  are  low,  has  not  the 
pmdence  or  foresight  to  economise  his 
earnings;  and  when  the  pendulum  swings 
the  other  way  he  is  too  often  plunged  into 
a  state  of  distress.  It  is  then  in  the  ab- 
sence of  fluctuation  from  one  extreme  to 
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another,  and  not  on  the  average  money 
rate  of  wages,  that  the  comforts  of  the  la- 
bourer mainly  depends.  If,  however,  the 
labourer's  money  wages  are  to  be  reduced, 
he  ought,  I  think,  to  have  fairly  stated  the 
balance  of  advantage  and  disadvantage  to 
which  he  is  about  to  be  exposed  under  this 
system.  Suppose  a  man  with  a  wife  and 
three  children  consume  (I  take  the  highest 
average)  five  quarters  of  wheat  a  year, 
and  that  there  is  a  permanent  fall  of 
10«.  in  the  price  of  com.  A  diminution 
of  Is.  per  week  in  the  wages  of  any  one 
member  of  the  family  —  and  you  can 
hardly  suppose  that  any  diminution  would 
be  less  than  that — ^more  than  counterba- 
lances any  advantage  derived  to  the  family 
from  the  reduction  of  505.  in  price  of  the 
five  quarters  of  com  they  consume.  But 
then  I  am  told  that  even  if  there  is  no 
fall  in  price,  still  we  must  export  largely, 
from  the  necessity  of  furnishing  us  with  a 
return.  But,  then,  we  are  told  that,  even 
if  manufactures  do  not  become  cheaper, 
trade  will  increase  largely,  from  the  neces- 
sity, on  the  part  of  foreign  countries,  of 
taking  our  goods  in  exchange  for  their  pro- 
duce. This  argument  assumes  that  Rus- 
sia, Prussia,  and  the  United  States,  do  not 
take  our  manufactures  because  we  refuse  ^ 
to  receive  their  com  in  exchange.  There 
never  was  argument  less  founded  on  fact 
than  that.  The  fact  is,  with  regard  to  all 
those  countries,  that  at  the  present  mo- 
ment our  imports  from  them  largely  pre- 
ponderate over  our  exports  to  them  ;  and 
the  duties  we  impose  upon  their  goods—- 
ay,  even  upon  com  and  timber — are  far 
lower  than  the  average  amount  of  duties 
which  all  those  countries  charge  upon  the 
principal  articles  of  our  manufacture  which 
we  export  to  them.  Take  the  case  of  our 
trade  with  the  United  States.  You  may 
perhaps  be  surprised  to  leam  that  the  value 
of  the  cotton  alone  which  we  take  from  the 
United  States,  in  the  course  of  a  single 
year,  far  exceeds  the  value  of  all  the  goods 
put  together  which  we  export  to  the  United 
States  in  the  same  peri(^.  For  a  period 
of  five  y^ars,  the  average  value  of  our  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  has  been 
5,700,000^.  a  year.  For  a  period  of 
eighteen  years  it  has  averaged  about 
7,000,000l  a  year.  Now,  assuming  that 
we  take  four-fifths  of  our  whole  supply  of 
cotton  from  the  United  States,  and  that 
that  cotton  is  worth  id.  per  lb.  (a  low  aver- 
age), our  imports  of  cotton  alone  from  the 
United  States  have  amounted  in  those  five 
years  to  39,087,000^,  or  an  average  of 
2P 
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7,817,000?.,  per  annum.  Since  1827  our 
imports  of  cotton  have  increased  from 
177,000,0001b8.  to  721,000,0001b8.,  while 
our  exports  during  the  same  period  have 
remained  stationary.  I  may  refer  on  this 
point  to  an  authority  which  would  not 
De  disputed  —  that  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States ;  and 
I  beg  those  noUe  Lords,  who  advocate 
a  system  of  reciprocity,  and  who  anti- 
cipate {hose  great  advantages  which  we 
are  to  derive  from  taking  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  the  produce  of  the  United  States, 
of  Russia,  and  of  Prussia,  to  bear  with  me 
while  1  quote  from  this  report  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  on  this  subject.  From  that  report 
the  following  appears ; — 


Tears. 

Importfl 
into  U.  S. 

Exports. 

Balance. 

1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 

89,130,921 
51,099,638 
38,613,043 
28,978.682 
45,469,122 
49,903,725 

70,420,846 
62,376,402 
52,306,650 
46,901,835 
61,721,876 
61,044,535 

81,280,995 
11,276,764 
18,693.607 
17,923,253 
16,262,754 
11,140,810 

253,185,031 

354,772.144 

6)101,587,113 
16,931,185 

"  This,"  the  Secretary  observes,  "  is  the  nomi- 
nal balance,  but  there  should  be  about  25  per  cent, 
at  least,  added  to  this,  to  make  up  the  real  balance. 
The  exports  given  in  the  above  table  are  made  up 
according  to  the  home  valuation,  and  the  returns 
from  the  shipments  would,  of  course,  be  increased 
by  any  profits  that  may  be  realised  in  foreign 
countries.  There  has  been  a  balance  in  our  &• 
Tour  in  each  of  the  past  six  yean,  and,  with  one 
•xccptidi  (1839),  in  each  cf  the  past  nine  years. 
It  appears  by  these  statements,  that  our  foreign 
trade  is  yearly  becoming  more  profitable  to  the 
United  States.  Our  export  trade  is  annually  in- 
•reasing,  while  our  imports  remain  about  the  same. 

Any  modification  inade  in  the  Corn  Laws 

of  Great  Britain,  permitting  the  introduction,  on 
reasonable  terms,  of  our  bread  stuiii,  will  give  an 
additional  impetus  to  our  export  trade,  and  prove 
of  immense  advantage  to  tne  producers  of  this 
country,  by  giving  an  outlet  fi>r  our  surplus  pro- 
duce. On  the  other  hand,  every  improvement  or 
increase  made  ia  our  manufiusturing  establishment 
serves  to  supply  the  home  demand  for  cotton  and 
wooUcn  manufactures,  and  tends  to  reduce  the 
importation  of  these  articles." 

The  writer  of  this  report  then  goes  on  to 
expatiate  on  the  unfriendly  relations  and 
correspondence  subsisting  between  the  two 
Powers.  He  refers  to  the  indissoluble  links 
in  which  we  are  bound  by  commercial  ad- 
vantages, and  he  seems  ready  to  congra- 
tulate ua  that  the  little  cloud  in  tiie  West 


seemed  to  have  passed  away.  **  On  the 
other  hand,"  the  Secretary  goes  on  to 
say,  "  every  improvement  or  increase 
made  in  our  manufacturing  establishment 
serves  to  supply  the  home  demand  for 
cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,  and  tenda 
to  reduce  the  importation  of  these  artidea.** 
This,  then,  is  to  be  the  result  of  a  liberal 
measure  for  allowing  the  importation  of 
bread  stuffs  from  the  United  States.  If  yon 
flatter  yourselves  that  by  such  a  measure 
you  wiU  gun  any  advantage  for  your  mano- 
facturers,  undeceive  yourselves;  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
tells  you  that  they  wiU  soon  be  able  to  dis- 
pense with  your  assistance,  and  that  they 
will  not  require  your  manufacturea.  Then, 
with  regard  to  Russia,  I  find  that  Mr. 
McGregor  gives  the  following  statement 
for  the  year  1838:— 

Total  exports £ll,9M,4ri 

Of  which  to  Great  Britain  6,977,336 

Average  imports  from  Great  Britain      1,669,349 

Balance 45,314,054 

Thus  leaving  an  average  bahmce  ef 
5,000,000/.  in  favour  of  Russia;  while  to 
Prussia,  the  declared  value  of  our  exports 
was  in  the  same  period  505,000?.,  and  the 
estimated  value  of  the  imports  ^m  that 
country  was  3,138,0002.  You  talk  about 
a  duty  of  25,  30,  or  50  per  cent  upon  timi- 
ber  as  an  extravagant  and  prohibitory 
duty.  By  the  United  States'  tariff,  the 
duty  upon  our  woollens  and  silks  ia  40 
per  cent ;  upon  our  cotton,  ale,  and  porter, 
50  per  cent ;  upon  coals,  60  per  cent. ; 
and  upon  paper,  75  per  cent;  and  Uieir 
duties  upon  various  other  articles  of  our 
manufacture,  which  are  principally  artielea 
of  export,  range  from  45  to  150  cent,  and 
upon  glass  amount  to  243  per  cent.  But 
the  tariffs  of  Russia  and  Prussia  are  equally 
restrictive. 

«<  Russia,"  says  Ifr.  McGregor,  *^  may  he  aaU 
to  prohibit  the  importation  of  every  material  vbieh 
can  be  drawn  by  the  laboor  of  her  aerfr,  tnm  htr 
mines  and  forests ;  and  of  every  foreign  ukanafre- 
tured  article,  in  order  that  the  labour  m  these  serfr, 
with  the  aid  of  machinery,  cither  imported  or  made 
in  the  country,  and  dirMted  by  skilftil  foreign  ar- 
tizans,  shall  be  made  to  prodnco  articles  etthcr 
similar  to,  or  that  may  bo  sabctttuted  lor,  thoee  of 
foreign  manu&cture." 

Those  articles  of  your  manafactnie,  the 
importation  of  which  is  not  prohibited  by 
Russia,  are  subjected  to  an  average  duty  of 
65  jper  cent,  ranging  upon  some  articks, 
for  mstanee  glass,  to  90O  per  cent  Prus- 
sia imposes  a  doty  varying  from  50  to  130 

per \nd  yet  the  aigomcnt  is  boldly 

pii  ^hiat  our  proteeltre  pvat«2m. 
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whicli  impoaea  a  duty  of  about  25  per  cent 
upon  the  importation  of  corn,  prevents  us 
from  receiving  the  wheat  of  those  countries 
which  levy  a  duty  of  60,  70,  or  100  per 
cent  upon  our  manufactures.  Various  ex- 
pectations of  advantage  have  been  held  out 
to  Great  Britain  on  this  subject;  and  in 
1839,  Dr.  Bovrring,  who  had  been  ap- 
]pointed  to  make  inquiries  on  those  topics, 
Stated  as  follows  to  your  Lordships'  House : 

*' August  7»  1839. — I  have  put  prominentlj 
'forward  the  subject  of  cotton  and  woollen  manu- 
&cture8;  I  hare  been  asked  what  we  were  disposed 
to  do,  and  haye  mentioned  that  the  question  of  the 
timber  duties  might  be  opened,  and  any  minor 
subject  interesting  to  the  Fyuaaiaa  Government. 
On  these  grounds  they  are  willing  to  treat.  Prussia 
will  propose  and  support  a  general  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  cotton  fitbrics ;  she  will  also  recommend  a 
new  classifleatkm  of  woollens,  so  that  the  duty 
shall  press  less  heavily  on  the  lower  qualities.  The 
extent  of  the  reduction  will  depend  on  the  powers 
which  England  has  of  meeting  her,  and  on  this 
point  I  hope  your  Lordships  will  fiivour  me  with 
tariy  instructions." 

And  again  the  same  year — 

"  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  amount  of 
changes  to  be  obtained  here  is  wholly  dependent 
upon  <lie  views  and  the  powers  of  the  Government 
aft  hone,  and  not  our  own  legislation.  I  have  put 
forward  the  points  which  interest  ui  most^  vis. : — 
reductions  on  the  duties  on  cottons,  woollens,  hard- 
ware, and  pottery.  The  general  reply  is,  that 
Prussia  will  recommend  diminished  duties  on  these 
artioles,  and  wiU  try  to  give  eifeot  to  her  recom- 
mendations, if  we  ean  obtain  liberal  modifleations 
of  the  corn  and  timber  duties  in  Great  Britain.  I 
have  explained  all  the  diflicuUies  of  these  questions, 
but  still  am  very  anxious  to  obtain  from  the  Prus- 
sian Government  speciiks  declarations  that  if  such 
and  such  changes  take  place  in  England,  they  will 
be  met  by  such  and  suiui  changes  hare.  The  head 
of  the  customs  says  they  will  entertain  a  proposal 
for  a  general  reduction  of  the  duties  on  eottons, 
and  for  a  classification  of  the  duties  on  woollens,  so 
as  to  relieve  the  lower  qualities  of  the  prohibition 
which  the  system  of  taking  the  duties  by  weight 
brings  with  it,  and  for  lowering  of  the  duties  on 
hardware  and  pottery  ;  the  groundwork  of  the  un- 
derstanding to  be,  that  so  much  shall  be  deducted 
if  the  duties  on  timber  are  lowered  so  much,  and 
so  muoh^more  if  a  fixed  doty  be  laid  on  wheat, 
DStead  of  the  present  fluctuating  scale.  I  have 
not  found  any  of  the  authorities  here  expecting  the 
introduction  of  their  com  into  England  duty 
free." 

Well,  my  Lords,  we  have  reduced  the  duty 
on  timber  "  so  much/'  and  we  are  ahout 
to  do,  with  respect  to  com,  more  than  any 
of  the  Prussian  authorities  ventured  to  ex- 
pect: and  now  let  me  ask  my  nohle  Friend 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
how  much  has  Prussia  done,  and  now  much 
does  he  expect  she  will  do,  in  reference  to 
our  cottons,  woollens,  hardware,  and  pot- 
tery ?  What  has  heen  the  effect  of  the 
reductions  we  have  already  made  in  the 
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duty  on  timher,  with  regard  to  our  exports 
of  cotton  to  the  Northern  States  of  Europe? 
Since  1841,  our  imports  of  timher  have 
increased  from  351,000  loads  to  642,000 
loads.  Now  in  1843,  we  exported  to  Rus- 
sia, Prussia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden, 
2,200,000  yards  of  plain  cotton ;  now,  we 
exjort  only  2,000,000.  We  then  exported 
1,200,000  yards  of  printed  cottons  ;  now, 
we  export  only  970,000  yards.  Your  im- 
ports of  timher  have  nearly  doubled;  hut 
your  exports  to  these  people,  in  spite 
of  Dr.  Bowring's  predictions,  have  fallen 
off  instead  of  increasing.  J  suppose,  at  al} 
events,  that  your  shipping  trade  has  im- 
proved. I  have  heen  told  3iat  British  mer- 
chants will  not  engage  in  the  corn  trade  he- 
cause  it  is  speculative.  Speculative !  why 
speculation  is  the  hasis  of  all  trade.  Take 
off  what  duties  you  please,  the  com  trade 
must  he  eminently  speculative,  hecause  it 
is  dependent  upon  the  seasons  and  the  pro- 
hahle  demand  in  this  country.  But  it  is 
said  our  merchants  are  too  wise  to  engage 
in  these  speculations.  It  is  said  they  are 
unsuited  to  the  character  of  the  British 
nation.  It  is  said  that  hazardous  specula- 
tions, leading  possihly  to  great  risk,  and 
possibly  to  great  gain,  are  so  adverse  to 
the  character  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
that  it  is  not  likely  any  great  number  of 
persons  would  engage  in  them.  And  this 
is  said  in  the  year  1846 !  Well,  but  the 
timber  trade  is  not  a  speculative  trade.  We 
have  opened  that  trade.  Our  shipping,  of 
course,  have  entered  largely  into  that  trade. 
Listen  to  a  fact  which  is  of  great  import- 
ance. In  1839,  the  Baltic  trade  employed 
612  British  ships,  against  566  forei^  ships. 
In  1845,  it  employed  609  British  ships, 
against  1,485  foreigners.  In  1839,  there 
were  145,000  tons  British  employed, against 
a  nearly  equal  amount  of  foreign  tonnage ; 
in  1845,  there  were  only  133,000  tons 
British,  against  378,000  tons  foreign.  In 
1839,  there  were  6,016  British  seamen 
employed,  against  6,300  foreign  seamen ; 
in  1845,  there  were  5,375  British  seamen 
employed,  against  17,169  foreigners.  But 
eveil  if  I  were  to  admit  that  you  might 
produce  a  large  increase  in  your  manufac- 
tures for  a  time,  under  a  system  of  free 
trade:  that  you  might  puff  up  your  manu- 
factures with  a  brief,  but  extraordinary 
prosperity  ;  when  that  fails,  as  it  will  fail, 
and  when  the  day  of  distress  and  difficulty 
comes —  when  war  intervenes,  I  think  that 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  would  feel  much 
more  easy  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  the 
2P2 
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United    States — ^which   God  forbid! — if, 
instead  of  drawing  four-fifths  of  our  cotton 
from  the  United   States,  we  drew  four- 
fifths  of  it  from  our  own  territories.     But 
when  war  comes,  these  markets  will  he 
closed  against  you.  You  will  have  destroyed 
your  home  market,  and  when  your  foreign 
market  fails  you,  then  comes  the  period  of 
depression — then  comes  the  bitter  suffering 
amongst  the  manufacturers — ^then  comes  the 
bitter  reaction  of  feeling  against  those  who 
are  now  deluding  their  unhappy  dupes  with 
the  prospect  of  increased  wages  and  of 
"  cheap  bread."    Now,  my  Lords,  I  have 
spoken  of  the  home  market.     Do  not  let 
your  Lordships,  and  do  not  let  the  country, 
imdervalue   tbe  importance  of  this  home 
market.      If  you  were  to  believe  certain 
cotton  manufacturers — ^if  you  were  to  be- 
lieve what  has  been  put  forward  in  another 
place — ^you  would  beheve  that  seven-eighths 
of  the  whole  quantity  of  cotton  goods  are 
exported,   ana  that  the    consumption  of 
cotton  goods  among  the   population    of 
this  country  amounts  to  little  more  than  2<. 
per  head.     Tour  Lordships  will  judge  of 
the  accuracy  of  that  statement  when  I 
tell  you  that  in    1840  the  consumption 
of   the  West   Indies   was,   not   2«.    per 
head,  but  11.  6s,  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion.    I  cannot  believe  that  when  the  West 
Indies  consume  11.  6s.  per  head  of  your  cot- 
ton goods,  the  population  of  this  country 
consume  only  2s.  per  head.     Now,  I  don  t 
hesitate  to  state  my  conviction  that  the 
home  market   of  this  country  is  to  the 
foreign  as  forty  to  seventeen.    In  the  year 
1820,  there  were  exported  248,000  yards 
of  cotton  made  up  into  goods.     In  1844, 
that  quantity  was  increased  to  1,046,000 
yards,  or  nearly  fourfold;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  immense  fall  in  price,  that 
fourfold  increase  in  quantity  produced  an 
increase  of  only  one-fourth  in  the  value.  The 
value  was  17,612,0001.  against  13.000,0001. 
in  the  former  year.    In  1823,  Mr.  Huskis- 
Bon  estimated  the  value  of  the  cotton  goods 
consumed  in  England  at  32,000,000/.;  and 
I   find  that  the  home    consumption,   de- 
ducting all  that  had  been  exported,  was 
73,000,000  of  lbs.   weight  m  the  year 
1820,    and    that    it    hud     increased    to 
280,000,000  of  lbs.  weight  worked  up  for 
goods,  employing  British  labeur,  and  paid 
by  British  consumers,  in  1843.      Allow- 
ing that  there  has  been  a  proportionate 
reduction  in  the  price  of  articles  of  home 
consumption  ;  that  the  increase 
of  fourfold  amount  has  been  on! 
in  value,  your  whole  consun>^ 


was  worth — and  it  is  much  more  now — 
40,000,000/.  sterlbg,  against  an  export  of 
cotton  goods  to  the  value  of  17,612,000/. 
40,000,000/.   is  a  low  estimate  for  the 
amount  of  cotton  goods  worked  up  and  con- 
sumed in  this  country;  and  if  I  take  the  great 
articles  of  produce  of  this  country— cotton^ 
woollen,  linen,  silk,  coals  and  culm,  iroa» 
hardware,  brass,  copper,  leather,  saddlery, 
cabinet  wares,  and  papers — of  which  the 
exports  amount  in  value  to  48,344,000/., 
at  a  low  estimate,  the  total  amount  pro- 
duced is  250,000,000/. ;  thus  leaving  nearlj 
200,000,000/.  out  of  the  250,000,000r. 
for  the  consumption  of  the  home  market. 
Now,  my  Lords,  that  is  the  market  you  are 
now  called  upon  to  endanger;  these  are 
the  customers  you  are  called  to  sacrtfioe 
in  your  blind  zeal  to  promote  the  export 
trade  by  your  **  cheap  bread,*'  and  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  com.     But  then  I  am 
told  by  the  manufacturers — **  Surely,  there 
will  be  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  com, 
and  an  increase    in    the    consumption.** 
That  is  not  quite  so  clear.     There  may  be 
a  diminution  in  the  price  of  com,   but 
cheapness  and  deamess,  my  Lords,  are  rela- 
tive terms;  they  are  not  positive  terms.  An 
article  may  be  cheap  in  point  of  money  cost, 
but  very  dear  in  point  <^  ability  on  the  part 
of  the  consumer  to  purchase.     Wheat  ia 
cheaper  in    Ireland  than  in   England — 
cheaper  in  Poland  than  in  Ireland;  bat 
wheat  is  not  more  within  the  reach  of  the 
population  of  Poland  than  of  the  popdalioa 
of  IreUnd;  and  paying  an  infinitely  higher 
price  for  all  articles  of  consmnption,  the 
ability  of  the  consumer  in  this  countiy 
to  purchase,  makes  the  articles  virtnaDj 
cheaper — that  is  to  say,  more  within  his 
reach ;  and  he  is,  therefore,  able  to  con- 
sume more  of  them.     Therefore,  it  doea 
not  follow  because  you  reduce  the  price 
of  com,  and  thereby  diminish  the  coat  of 
your  manufactures,  that  you  increase  tlie 
consumption  of  manufaetores ;  and  that 
therefore  your  home  consumers  will  be 
able    to  take  the    same    amount  as  at 
present.     I  have  gone  over  a  great  pert 
of  this  question,  and  I  know  I  have  tres- 
passed upon  your  attention.    I  come  now 
to  the  question,  upon  whom  will  this  leas 
fall?  I  saw  lately  in  one  of  the  French  news- 
papers, an  article  upon  the  probable  effect 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Com  Law,  and 
there    w*    *^'«    phOosophical    alignment 
made  v  -tand  mSme  cts  minion* 

•^raient  U  qwiri  J^ 
out  raient  p^ 
-d  •*    Now,  • 
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part,  am  not  satisfied  to  have  one-fourth 
of  our  incomes  taken  away,   though    we 
may  have  some  of  ''  the  sweets  of  life  " 
remaining.     Something  has  heen  said,  in 
language  unfairly  and  unjustly  misappre- 
hended— something  has  been  said  about 
the  difficulty  of  administering  the  affairs 
of  the   Government,   and  reconciling  the 
conflicting  claims  of  "an  ancient  monar- 
chy, a  proud  aristocracy,  and  a  reformed 
House  of  Commons."    Now,  my  Lords,  I 
entirely  put  by  the  erroneous  interpretation 
made  upon  that  expression.     1  admit  the 
sentiment — ^I  admit  the  difficulty — and  I 
admit  further  than  that ;  1  admit,  further, 
that  you  are  bound  not  to  legislate  for  a 
class.     You  are  not  to  legislate  for  the 
interest  of  one  class  against  the  interest 
of  another ;  but  this  1  say,   that  if  you 
f  materially  alter  the  social  rdations  of  the 
different  classes  of  the  conmiunity  in  this 
country — ^if  you  lower  one  at  the  expense 
of    another,  it  is  not   a   private    injury, 
but    a    public    injury,    that    you    inflict 
upon  society ;    and  whatever  may  be  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  the  balance  between 
the   "  ancient  monarchy,"   between    the 
•'  proud  aristocracy,"  and  the  "  reformed 
House  of  Commons,"  rely  upon  it,  my 
Lords,  the  difficulty  will  not  be  less,  if  for 
•*  a  proud" — in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word — you  substitute  a  "  pauper  and  de- 
pendent   aristocracy."     And  if  you  do, 
rely  upon  it,  you  break  down  in    that 
"  proud  aristocracy,"  the  firmest  break- 
water and  the  safest  barrier  between  that 
limited  monarchy  and  that  spirit  of  de- 
mocracy which  is  fitly  represented  in  the 
reformed  House  of  Commons.     Do    not 
mistake  me  when  1  speak  of  the  aristo- 
cracy.     I  do  not  speak  exclusively  nor 
mainly  of  that  body  which  1  have  now  the 
honour  to  address.     1  speak,  my  Lords,  of 
the  great  body  of  the  landed  proprietors  of 
this  country.  1  sipeak  of  men  unennobled  by 
rank,  and  many  of  them  undistinguished  by 
great  wealth,  but  who,  and  their  anceiftors 
before  them,  for  generations  after  genera- 
tions, have  been  the  centre  each  of  his  re- 
spective locality — who  have  the  prestige  of 
old  associations  attached  to  their  names  ; 
who  conduct  the  business  of  their  respect- 
ive counties  ;   who  influence  the  opinions 
and  feelings  of  their  respective  neighbour- 
hoods ;    who  exercise   a   modest  and    a 
decent  hospitality,  and  preside  over  a  ten- 
antry who  have  hereditary  claims  upon 
their  consideration  and  affections.      My 
Lords,  these  are  the  aristocracy  of  this 
country  to  whom  1  allude.    Reduce  these 


men,  and  you  inflict  an  irretrievable  and  ir-| 
reparable  injury  upon  the  country.  Lower 
them  in  the  scale,  andyouhave  deranged  the 
social  machine  beyond  the  power  of  correc- 
tion. God  forbid  that  the  successful  ma« 
nufacturer  or  that  the  princely  merchant 
should  not  take  his  place  among  the  landed 
aristocracy  of  this  country!  Such  in- 
fusions add  fresh  vigour  and  power  to  that 
class  of  the  community  ;  but  depend  upon 
it,  if  you  sweep  that  class  away  at  once 
with  all  the  associations  attached  to  their 
names,  their  families,  their  histories,  and 
the  previous  associations  which  belong  to 
the  character  of  their  families,  and  substi- 
tute a  new  body  of  capitalists,  to  come 
amidst  an  unattached  tenantry,  and  a  neigh- 
bourhood where  no  associations  are  connect- 
ed with  their  names,  their  moral  influence 
and  effect  will  be  irretrievably  lost.  I  say  I 
should  not  be  satisfied  if  1  were  to  believe 
that  the  loss  would  mainly  fall  upon  the 
proprietors  of  this  country  ;  but  I  am  sa- 
tisfied that  there  never  was  so  great  a  de- 
lusion as  this.  Why,  a  reduction  of  10«. 
a  quarter  on  wheat  is  equivalent  to  a  re- 
duction of  40<.  an  acre  on  a  great  portion 
of  the  wheat  lands  of  this  country,  and 
when  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  other  articles  will 
go  far  to  eat  up  the  whole  rental  of  the 
landed  proprietor.  My  noble  Friend  on 
the  cross  benches  most  ably  argued  this 
part  of  the  case,  and  I  will  not,  therefore, 
dwell  at  any  great  length  upon  it.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  loss  will  fall — ay,  and 
they  know  it  will  fall — they  showed  by 
their  feelings  the  other  day — that  it  will 
fall,  not  mainly  on  the  landlords,  but  on  the 
tenant-farmers.  The  first  step  these  tenant- 
farmers  will  take  to  relieve  themselves,  will 
be  to  suspend  improvements — ^wiU  be  to  dis- 
charge the  labourers—- will  be  to  reduce 
wages — ^wiU  be  to  drive*  those  unhappy 
labourers  into  the  manufacturing  <^stricts, 
to  enter  into  hopeless  competition  there  for 
the  lowest  class  of  employment  in  manu- 
facturing labour,  carrying  their  own 
wretchedness  to  pine  away  in  the  manu- 
facturing towns,  adding  to  the  already 
grievous  competition  for  employment,  and 
thus  pressing  down  the  wages  of  the  ma- 
nufacturing operatives,  as  well  as  those  of 
agricultural  labourers.  What  would  be  the 
consequences  to  the  landed  proprietors  of 
the  country?  I  will  assume  even  the  case  of 
one  unencumbered  by  any  debt,  and  whose 
income  is  entirely  clear,  though  I  fear  such 
cases  are  the  exception  rather  than  the 
role.    But  what  is  the  first  thing  he  does  ? 
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#  He  dismisses  a  certain  portion  of  his  es- 
tablisliment.  It  is  no  great  sacrifice  of 
real  comfort  to  him  ;  but  he  turns  into  the 
labour  market  a  great  number  of  compe- 
titors for  labour  whom  his  fortune  has 
hitherto  employed  ;  and,  mind  you,  what- 
eyer  else  may  be  said  against  the  landed 
proprietors  of  the  country,  I  do  not  think 
that  it  can  be  charged  against  them  that 
they  are  a  class  of  men  accumulating  and 
hoarding  wealth,  and  not  spending  their 
incomes  at  least  as  fasf  as  they  receive 
them.  WeU,  then,  they  reduce  the  em- 
ployment. And  now  mind  what  we  are 
told,  "  True,  but  you  may  make  up  any 
loss  yourselves.  You  have  only  to  act  up 
to  the  real  principles  of  free  trade.  ' 
Well,  what  are  these  real  principles  of 
free  trade  ?  They  are,  to  dismiss  every 
useless  and  unprofitable  hand  ;  they  are  to 
employ  no  men  beyond  those  who  are  ab- 
solutely required  to  make  a  profit  to  their 
employer.  Are  they  to  have  no  consider- 
ation whatever  for  tenants  who  may  have 
been  upon  the  land  perchance  for  fifty 
years  ?  No :  it  is  more  profitable  to 
have  one  large  farm  than  three  small 
ones.  Pull  down  two  or  three  houses  of 
human  beings,  and  establish  one  great 
farm — ^it  is  cheaper,  and  will  keep  up  your 
rents.  Tour  new  tenants  have  the  ca- 
pital ;  the  others  have  none  ;  let  them  go 
and  starve.  There  are  not  above  600,000 
tenants  whose  holdings  are  under  2001,  a 
year — at  least  there  were  not  in  1814.  Do 
not  stop  at  such  a  "  drop  in  the  ocean"  as 
that.  Turn  them  adrift ;  bring  new  ten- 
ants from  a  distance,  from  the  Anti- Corn- 
Law  League,  place  them  on  large  farms, 
encourage  them  to  spend  capital,  and  then 
you  will  be  able  to  recover  all  the  injurious 
effects  of  a  fall  in  the  price  of  com — that 
is,  if  the  law  did  not  prohibit  it.  But,  my 
Lords,  the  law  imposes  upon  you  the  bur- 
den— even  if  your  own  feelings  would  not 
revolt  at  such  a  system,  the  law  imposes 
upon  you  the  burden  of  maintaining  all  the 
poor.  But  I  have  too  good  an  opmion  of 
the  landlords  of  England  to  believe  that 
they  would  act  on  such  principles.  I  believe, 
that  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  they 
would  go  on  giving  the  utmost  amount  of 
employment  that  they  could.  1  believe 
they  know  that  they  have  to  deal, 
not  with  stocks  and  stones,  but  with  men, 
human  beings,  with  the  same  feelings,  the 
same  attachments,  and  the  same  affections 
as  themselves.  And  I  do  not  believe  that 
under  the  pressure  of  the  greatest  difiiculty 
the  landlords  of  England  as  a  body  would 


adopt,  even  for  their  own  protection,  the 
cold  and  selfish  and  calculating  doctrines 
of  political  economy  and  free  trade.  But, 
my  Lords,  if  this  system  is  to  be  adopted 
in  England — if  you  venture  to  recommend 
this  system  in  England,  will  you  dare  to 
advise  that  it  should  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion in  Ireland  ?  Li  Ireland  the  bulk  of 
the  population  are  small  farmers,  holding 
farms  which  vary  from  one  to  twelve  acres 
— a  farm  of  fifteen  acres  is  a  large  farm; 
they  have  no  capital  and  but  little  skiD — 
they  exhaust  the  land.  I  admit  it — thej 
do  not  pay  half  the  rent  which  the  employ- 
ment of  greater  skill  and  capital  woula  ex- 
tract  from  the  land.  Carry  into  effect  your 
doctrines  of  political  economy,  your  land- 
lords will  suffer — ^but  they  may  recover 
themselves.  The  clearance  system  I  have 
often  heard  denounced  as  at  the  root  of 
half  the  evils  of  Ireland;  but  the  doctrines 
of  free  trade  require  a  wholesale  applica- 
tion of  that  system.  You  may  make  much 
more  money,  and  preserve  yourselves  from 
all  loss;  turn  off  the  farmers  of  Ireland, 
turn  off  your  tenants,  get  capital,  and  in  & 
little  time  after  the  existing  generation  are 
starved  out,  you  will  find  that  things  go  on 
very  well.  Possibly  that  may  be  so;  but 
he  would  be  a  bold  and  a  hardhearted  maa 
who  tried  the  experiment.  And  then  to 
tell  me  that  this  measure — ^this  repeal  of 
the  Com  Law,  is  brought  forwara  as  a 
measure  of  relief  to  Ireland  above  all ! 
I  understand  what  you  mean  when  joa 
talk  of  relief  to  England.  England  is  an 
importing  country;  it  may  be  for  the  be- 
nefit of  her  population,  though  I  doubt  if  it 
be  found  to  be  so  in  the  lonff  run,  that 
the  price  of  com  should  be  greatly  lowered; 
but  then  as  to  Ireland,  whoso  exports 
are  exclusively  agricultural,  and  which  is 
entirely  an  exporting,  not  an  importing 
country — to  say  that  you  are  benefiting 
Ireland  by  reducing  those  exports  by  wfaicE 
alon«  she  can  obtain  a  return  of  the  com-^ 
forts  of  life  and  the  articles  of  manu£ac- 
ture  which  she  receives  from  you — that  you 
are  to  benefit  Ireland  by  reducing  the  vaJnc 
of  her  exports  to  the  amount  of  1,500,0001. 
or  2,000,000/.  sterling  a  year,  is  a  proposi- 
tion which  I  would  place  by  the  side  of  that 
other  paradox — that  increased  competition 
tends  to  raise  prices.  Lastly,  and  1  am 
sure  your  Lordships  will  be  glad  to  find 
that  I  am  drawing  to  a  close,  I  must  call 
your  attention  to  one  branch  of  the  qnes* 
tion  so  important  that  it  cannot  be  over- 
looked, and  upon  which,  from  the  sttuatioQ 
I  Utely  had  the  honour  of  holdbg,  I  fed 
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that  I  am  entitled  to  address  jon.  I  allude 
to  the  effect  which  is  to  he  produced,  not 
hy  the  repeal  of  the  »Com  Law,  hut  hy  the 
principles  of  free  trade,  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  removal  of  protection,  upoi  the  Colonies. 
Now  your  foreign  trade  takes  a  yery  large 
amount  of  foreign  shipping,  and  a  very 
small  amount  of  British  shipping — I  heg 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  in  the 
first  instance  that  hy  a  Return  laid  hefore 
the  Ilouse  of  Commons  in  the  year  1845 
the  tonnage  of  ships  to  your  Colonies  was 
1,273,395  tons  British,  entered  inwards, 
against  not  one  single  ton  foreign.  Cleared 
outwards  there  were  1,263,432  tons  Bri- 
tish, against  3,702  tons  foreign;  your  colo- 
nial trade,  therefore,  heing  as  it  always 
is,  exclusively  carried  on  in  British  ships, 
employing  British  seamen,  and  giving  the 
profit  of  the  trade  on  hoth  sides  to  British 
suhjecta  exclusively.  1  will  not  enter  upon 
the  extent  of  that  trade.  But  here  are  a 
certain  numher  of  the  Colonies,  the  ex- 
ports to  which,  in  the  year  1844,  amount- 
ed to  no  less  than  14,247,71 4i.  And  now, 
my  Lords,  allow  me  to  say,  in  passing,  that 
when  we  calculate  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
port trade  of  this  country,  we  include  in 
that  export  trade,  which  hears  so  small  a 
proportion  to  the  home  trade — we  include 
m  that  trade  the  trade  which  goes  on  with 
your  Colonial  Empire,  and  amounting  to 
^one-third  of  the  whole.  Now,  destroy 
this  principle  of  protection,  and  1  tell  you 
in  this  place  that  you  destroy  the  whole 
hasis  upon  which  your  Colonial  system 
rests.  My  Lords,  if  you  do  not  kuow  the 
advantages  of  your  Colonies,  Napoleon  Bo- 
naparte knew  them  well.  It  is  by  your 
Colonial  system,  hased  upon  the  principles 
of  protection,  that  you  have  extended  your 
arms— I  do  not  mean  your  military  arms, 
I  mean  your  commercial  arms — to  every 
quarter  and  to  every  comer  of  the  globe. 
It  is  to  your  Colonial  system  that  you  owe 
it  that  there  is  not  a  sea  on  which  the  flag 
of  England  does  not  float;  that  there  is 
not  a  quarter  of  the  world  in  which  the 
language  of  England  is  not  heard;  that 
there  is  not  a  quarter  of  the  globe,  that 
there  is  no  zone  in  either  hemisphere,  in 
which  there  are  not  thousands  who  recog- 
nize the  sovereignty  of  Britain — to  whom 
that  language  and  that  flag  speak  of  a 
home,  dear,  though  distant,  of  common  in- 
terests, of  common  affections — men  who 
share  in  your  glories — ^men  who  sympa- 
thize in  your  adversities,  men  who  are 
proud  to  bear  th«ir  share  of  your  burdens, 
to  he  embraced  within  the  arms  of  your 


commercial  policy,  and  to  feel  that  they 
are  members  of  your  great  and  imperial 
Zollverein.  It  was  said,  I  think,  hy  Iklr. 
Cobden,  that  a  system  of  protection  is  e^ 
system  of  mutual  robbery.  I  admit  that  it 
is  ''  a  mutual  system;'*  it  is  a  system  under 
which,  and  in  accordance  with  which,  each 
surrenders  some  advantage  to  himself,  for 
the  purpose  of  partaking  in  the  general  ad- 
vantage of  all — it  is  a  system  by  which  each 
sacrifices  something  of  the  profits  of  his 
own  trade  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  a  re- 
ciprocal advantage  from  others.  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  would  not  be  found  in  the 
end  to  be  a  certain  reciprocity  of  profits, 
a  system  in  which  both  parties  gain — both 
parties  are  secured  against  hostile  inter- 
ference— against  foreign  intrusion — against 
foreign  caprice  and  foreign  hostility — would 
in  fact,  in  the  long  run,  be  that  of  which  we 
heard  so  much,  "  buying  in  the  cheapest 
market  and  selling  in  the  dearest;"  and 
that,  even  though  the  profits  might  not  be 
readily  or  distinctly  expressed  in  a  money 
value.  Sure  1  am,  that  whatever  disad- 
vantage may  be  sustained  by  the  trifiing 
additional  amount  of  a  protecting  duty  on 
articles  of  colonial  produce;  and  whateveif 
may  be  the  small  amount  added  to  the  cost 
on  the  British  article  under  a  protecting 
duty  still  the  disadvantage  is  amply  compen- 
sated by  the  extension  of  our  power  over  the 
wide  world — by  securing  for  us  in  every 
quarter  friends  and  allies — by  securing  for 
our  people  certain  employment  and  cer- 
tainty of  consumption,  uninterfered  with 
by  foreign  competition — and  by  employing 
a  vast  amount  of  British  seamen,  ready  to 
act  at  any  moment  in  defence,  and  for  the 
sustainment  of  the  strength,  of  the  Empire. 
Yes,  taking  into  account  all  these  things, 
I  will  coincide  with  Mr.  Cobden  in  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  representation  of  the  sys* 
tem  of  "protection;"  if  he  will  substitute 
for  "mutual  robbeir,"  a  system  of  "  mu- 
tual insurance."  I  say,  then,  thut  upon 
the  system  of  protection  is  based  the  whole 
of  our  colonial  system.  I  know  that  your 
political  economists  are  for  casting  off  your 
Colonies,  that  they  say  let  them  trade 
with  us,  or  with  any  other  country — give 
them  the  full  advantages  of  free  trade — let 
us  not  restrain  them — ^as  they  are  removed 
from  all  protection,  let  them  also  be  free 
from  all  burdensome  duty.  I  do  not  say 
that  I  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  loyalty  of 
these  Colonies,  for  I  have  no  doubt  of  their 
attachment;  but  I  do  say  that  you  should 
not  do  anything  to  weaken  that  attachment 
— ^that  you  should  be  very  careful  that,  in 
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granting  conuneroial  independence,  jou  do 
not  take  a  step  to  their  political  independ- 
ence. You  cannot  tell  them  to  trade  nreelj 
vrith  all  nations,  without  also  telling  them 
to  look  no  longer  to  jou  as  their  protect- 
ors. You  tell  the  emigrant  that  from  the 
time  he  sets  b(u1  from  jour  shores,  he  is 
no  more  to  you  than  a  Dutchman,  a  French- 
man, or  an  American.  You  say  to  him, 
wherever  you  may  he  placed,  you  shaU  he 
entitled  to  no  favour  from  us,  and  you  will 
get  from  us  no  protection;  you  are  like  all 
other  foreigners,  and  you  are  just  as  much 
connected  with  them  as  with  us.  We  are 
now  upon  the  question  of  com;  hut  apply 
this  general  principle  to  that  particular 
article,  and  mark  the  results.  Look  at 
the  trade  with  Canada,  and  see  what  will 
he  the  consequence  of  the  ahrogation  of 
the  Corn  Law.  1  have  heard  this  put 
forward  as  a  great  hoon  to  our  Australian 
Colonies.  I  do  not  exactly  see  how.  At 
the  present  moment  wheat  from  the  Aus- 
tralian Colonies  can  he  introduced  into  the 
market  here,  subject  to  a  duty  which  never 
exceeds  5s*  a  quarter.  Upon  the  payment 
of  a  duty  not  exceding  58.,  Australia  has 
an  exclusive  admission  to  the  protected 
market  of  this  country.  You  are  about  to 
take  away  the  duty  of  Ss.  the  quarter, 
which  prevents  Australian  com  from  being 
introduced  here;  and  then  if  corn  falls  in 
price  5s»  a  quarter,  so  far  is  Australia 
from  being  benefited,  that  it  is  placed 
in  a  worse  position  than  it  was  before. 
And  now  what  have  you  done  with  regard 
to  Canada  ?  You  introduced  a  BiU  in 
which  you  promised  to  Canada  a  great 
advantage  in  the  British  market.  You 
presented  it  to  Canada  as  a  protected 
market;  and  upon  the  faith  of  what  you 
had  done,  she  imposed  a  duty  of  3«.  upon 
com  and  flour  taken  from  America.  You 
encouraged  Canada  to  make  a  large  outlay 
of  money  in  improving  the  navigation  of 
the  St.  Lawrence — you  even  lent  her 
money  for  that  purpose.  You  are  now 
about  to  render  that  outlay  valueless — ^you 
are  going  to  break  the  promises  held  out 
to  Canada — ^you  are  going  to  destroy  its 
trade  you  fostered  and  encouraged.  Nay, 
you  are  going  to  do  much  more — ^you  are 
going  to  destroy  the  improved  communi- 
cation of  the  St.  Lawrence.  You  are 
going  to  make  the  port  of  New  York  the 
channel  of  commercial  intercourse  between 
this  country  and  Upper  Canada,  instead  of 
your  own  St.  Lawrence.  Those  who  know 
that  Colony  know  that  on  this  point  I  speak 
the  truth,  and  nothing  but  th/** 


ought  not  to  be  treated  lightly.  It  is  a 
matter  almost  of  indifference  to  the  grower 
whether  wheat  grown  in  the  Wefttera 
States  of  the  Union  and  in  Upper  Canada, 
is  carried  to  New  York  or  MontreaL     The 


communication  with  New  York  is 
what  cheaper  and  easier.     The  market  of 
Montreal  regulates  the  price  of  the  markets 
of  New  York;  hut  now  the  com  of  the 
Western  States  and  Upper  Canada  (xunes 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal,  em- 
ploying British  shipping,  and  that  in  oar 
own  territory,  because  there  is  a  differen- 
tial duty  in  favour  of  its  coming  by  war  of 
Montreal,  and  against  its  coming  bj  way 
of  New  York.     But  if  this  measure  paacoa 
that  will  be  changed,  and  the  com   will 
come,  not  by  your  own  St.  Lawrenoe,  in 
ships  navigated  by  your  own  countfymen, 
but  through  the  United  States;  and  I  will 
tell  your  Lordships  what  is  the  fact.  There 
are  merchants  in  Montreal  who»  in  antici- 
pation of  this  measure  passing,  are  pre- 
paring to   set  up  their  establishments  in 
New  York.     I  say  nothing  of  the  effect 
you  are  producing  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
people.     1  will  say  nothing  of  the  shock 
you  will  give  to  the  loyalty  of  the  people; 
but  I  say  this,  you  are  doing  your  utmost 
to  irritate  them  by  the  breach  of  your  en- 
gagement to  them.     My  Lords,  I  will  not 
enter  into  details;  but  I  will  venture  to  re> 
mind  your  Lordships  that  as  political  in- 
dependence may  follow  closely  upon  com- 
mercial independence,  so  political  depend- 
ence on  another  State  may  also   follow 
from  commercial  dependence  upon  it.  Are 
the  United  States  blind  to  this  fact  ?     Do 
they  not  see  the  nature  of  your  suicidal 
policy  ?  Are  your  Lordships  aware  of  the 
Bill  passed  by  Congress  one  or  two  yean 
ago?    That  a  Bill  was  passed,  actually 
granting  a  drawback  to  the  full  amount,  or 
almost  so,  of  the  import  duty  upon  goods 
going  into    the  seaports  of  the    United 
States,  provided  those  goods  were  carried 
through  the  United  States,  and  reshipped 
to  Upper  Canada;  and  that  a  Bill  is  now 
pending  in  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  ox* 
tending  the  import  of  goods  from  Canada, 
to  be  reshipped  to  this  country  from  the 
port  of  New  York  ?  Will  that  fact  of  the 
policy  of  the  United   States  open  your 
Lordships*  eyes  to  the  nature  of  the  policy 
which  you  are    pursuing?    Again,  your 
Lordships  have  rc»d,  or  if  not,  I  hope  bo» 
fore  you  come  to  a  decision  upon  this  mea- 
sure you  will  read  the  'i«— •♦-•*  -.f  the  Go- 
vernor General  of  C  despatch 
has  been  laid  on  t  ^r  Ma- 
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jesty's  GoTomment.  It  is  from  their  repre* 
sentative,  Lord  Cathcart,  who  has  been 
recently  appointed.  It  is  addressed  to  the 
Goyemment,  not  in  his  own  name,  but  in 
that  of  the  whole  Executive  Council  of  the 
province  of  Canada.     He  thus  writes : — 


"My  attention  having  been  very  'earnestly 
called  by  the  members  of  the  Exeoutiye  Cooncil  of 
this  province  to  the  apprehensions  they  hare  been 
led  to  entertain  by  discussions  which  have  recently 
appeared  in  the  English  newspapers,  pointing 
strongly  to  a  change  in  the  Com  Laws,  I  am  in- 
duced, at  their  earnest  desire,  even  with  no  better 
foundation,  to  bring  the  subject  under  your  consi- 
deration by  the  m^  which  leaves  this  night,  as 
the  opportunities  for  communication  at  this  sea- 
son are  so  infrequent  as  to  produce  inconvenient 
delays.  The  province  of  Canada  is  so  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  question,  that  it  is  a  duty  of  the 
Executive  of  the  province  to  urge  on  the  consider- 
ation of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  a  full  statement 
of  the  necessity  of  continuing  a  protection  to  the 
colonial  trade  in  wheat  and  flour,  and  of  the  effect 
of  any  changes  by  which  the  protection  hitherto 
given  would  be  taken  away.  The  improvement 
of  the  internal  communications  by  water  in  Ca- 
nada was  undertaken  on  the  strength  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  exporting  to  England  our  surplus 
wheat  and  flour  by  Quebec.  Should  no  such. ad- 
vantage exist,  the  revenue  of  the  province  to  be 
derived  from  the  tolls  would  &il.  The  means  of 
the  province  to  pay  principal  and  interest  on  the 
debt  guaranteed  by  England  would  be  diminished, 
and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  province  would 
be  so  materially  affected  as  to  reduce  its  revenue 
derived  from  commerce,  thus  rendering  it  a  pos- 
sible case  that  the  guarantee  given  to  the  public 
creditors  would  have  to  be  resorted  to  by  them 
for  the  satisfaction  of  their  claims.  The  larger 
portion,  nearly  all,  of  the  surplus  produce  of  Ca- 
nada, is  grown  in  the  western  part  of  it;  and  if  an 
enactment  similar  in  principle  to  the  Duties 
Dnwback  Law  should  pass  Congress,  permitting 
Canadian  produce  to  pass  through  the  United 
States  for  shipment,  and  the  English  market  was 
open  to  produce  shipped  from  American  ports  on 
as  &vourable  terms  as  if  shipped  from  Canadian 
ports,  the  kurgcr  portion  of  the  exports  of  Upper 
Canada  would  find  its  way  through  the  canals  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  instead  of  those  of  Canada, 
rendering  the  St.  Lawrence  canals  commtratively 
valueless.  The  effect  of  the  Duties  Drawback 
Law  has  been  to  transfer  the  purchase  of  sugar, 
tea,  and  many  other  goods  to  New  York,  from 
whence  nearly  all  of  those  articles  for  the  supply 
of  Upper  Canada  are  now  imported.  Should  such 
a  change  in  the  export  of  Canadian  produce  take 
place,  it  vrill  not  only  injure  the  Canadian  canals, 
and  forwarding  trade,  but  also  the  shipping  in- 
terest engaged  in  carrying  these  articles  from 
Montreal.  A  change  in  the  Corn  Laws,  which 
would  diminish  the  price  the  Canadian  fiirmers 
can  now  obtain,  would  greatly  affect  the  consump- 
tion of  British  manu&ctures  in  the  province, 
which  must  depend  on  the  means  of  the  farmers  to 
pay  for  them.  An  increased  demand  and  con- 
sumption has  been  very  perceptible  for  the  last 
two  years,  and  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  flour- 
ishing condition  of  the  agricultural  population  of 
Upper  Canada.  Even  if  a  relaxation  of  the  sys- 
tem of  protection  to  the  Colonies  is  to  be  adopted. 


it  is  of  ioflnite  consequence  that  it  should  not  be 
sudden.  The  ruin  that  su(ti  a  proceeding  would 
cause  is  incalculable.  The  political  consequences 
as  to  the  government  of  the  Colony  involved  in 
the  foregoing  suggestions  are  suflSciently  obvious 
(vix.,  alienation  from  the  mother  country,  and  an- 
nexation to  our  rival  and  enemy,  the  United 
States),  as  also  must  be  those  arising  from  the 
trade  of  Upper  Canada  being,  as  it  were,  trans- 
ferred from  Montreal  to  New  York." 

I  do  not  wish  to  urge  this  matter  fur- 
ther. I  desire  but  to  show  you  what 
effect  this  Com  Law  will  have  upon 
the  single  province  of  Canada.  I  have 
stated  the  case  of  Canada  and  the  Com^ 
Laws ;  and,  having  shown  the  effect 
which  this  measure  will  have  upon  the  in- 
dividual province  of  Canada,  I  will  not 
trespass  upon  your  Lordships'  attention  by 
entering  into  details  with  respect  to  other 
Colonies,  or  the  effects  which  a  similar 
course  may  have  upon  them.  But  there  is 
one  other  point  I  must  refer  to.  When  we 
are  told  it  is  essential  for  the  advantage  of 
the  manufacturers  of  this  country  that  free 
trade  should  be  established,  and  that  no 
advantage  should  be  derived  by  the  Colo- 
nies, I  presume  that  if  you  deprive  the  Co- 
lonies of  all  the  protection  they  now  enjoy, 
you  intend  to  repeal  that  Act  of  Parliament 
which  compels  the  Colonies  to  impose  a 
differential  duty  in  favour  of  your  produce. 
I  can  conceive  no  grosser  injustice  than 
your  refusal  to  do  that,  if  you  deprive  colo- 
nial produce  of  the  protection  it  has  hither- 
to enjoyed.  Protection  is  mutual — ^free 
trade  must  be  mutual  also.  One  half,  or 
more  than  one-third,  of  your  manufactures 
goes  to  the  Colonies.  There  you  are  not 
exposed  to  competition.  Hear  now  what 
is  the  language  of  Mr.  Greg,  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Anti-Com-Law 
League,  as  to  those  markets — the  neutral 
markets — ^in  which  you  are  exposed  to 
competition : — 

"  At  present,"  says  Mr.  Greg,  "  we  are  under- 
sold by  foreigners  in  neutral  markets,  in  all  the 
staple  articles  of  English  manufiicture.  In  the 
articles  of  cotton,  hosiery,  and  cutlery,  which 
amount  altogether  to  three-fourths  of  our  exports, 
this  is  notoriously  the  case.  In  cotton  fabrics  the 
Swiss  undersell  us  in  several  markets.  In  cutlery, 
Sheflleld  is  immensely  undersold  by  the  Alsace, 
and  our  exports  are  yearly  decreasing.  In  hosiery 
the  case  is  still  worse.  Saxony  is  driving  us,  not 
only  out  of  the  foreign  markets,  but  out  of  our 
own.  In  hosiery  we  used  to  supply  three-fourths 
of  the  American  demand.  We  now  scarcely 
supply  any.  Saxon  hosiery,  after  paying  a  duty 
of  20  per  cent,  is  sold  in  London  25  to  30  per  cent 
cheaper  than  the  produce  of  the  Leicester  and 
Nottingham  looms.  In  Leicester  the  stocking 
frames  have  diminished  from  16,000  in  18l5,  to 
14,000  in  1840;  whilst  in  Saxony  in  the  same 
time  they  have  increased  from  4,590  to  25,000. 
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How  fer,"  says  Mr.  fjreg,  "with  cheaper  food, 
no  taxes  on  the  raw  material,  and  no  duties  but 
for  the  sake  of  revenue,  we  might  yet  recover  oui* 
lost  superiority,  is  a  matter  for  grave  consideration. 
I  do  not  believe  we  could  either  in  woollens  or 
hosiery,  and  even  in  cutlery  or  the  cotton  trade. 
I  think  it  very  doubtful.  The  machinery  of  foreign 
nations  even  now  is  not  inferior  to  our  own,  and 
is  daily  and  rapidly  improving ;  and  the  capital  is 
&st  accumulating,  and  the  yearly  interest  of  it 
approximating  to  our  own  rate.  In  the  only 
remaining  cost  of  production,  that  is,  the  wages  of 
labour,  foreign  nations  have  a  decided  advantage ; 
and  although  a  free  trade  in  provisions,  by  lower- 
ing them  here  and  raismg  them  abroad,  I  doubt  if 
it  ever  could  be  entirely  recovered,  yet  better 
education,  more  sober  habits,  more  frugality  and 
general  forethought,  together  with  cheaper  food, 
will,  no  doubt,  enable  our  people  to  live  in  much 
greater  comfort  than  at  present  upon  considerably 
smaller  earnings." 

This,  then,  is  the  language  of  Mr.  Greg, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League ;  and  he,  on  the  part  of  the  manu- 
facturers, frankly  intimates  that  the  last 
chance  for  the  success  of  what  is  called 
free  trade  resolves  itself  into  a  reduction 
of  wages  and  cheapness  of  food.  It  is  the 
last  desperate  experiment,  and  when  jou 
are  called  upon  to  giye  up  markets  which 
because  thej  are  protected,  take  one-third 
of  your  manufactures — when  you  are  called 
upon  to  do  this,  to  damage  the  home  mar- 
ket, the  proportion  of  which  I  take  to  be 
to  the  whole  foreign  markets  at  least  as 
four  to  one,  and  this  upon  the  chance 
of  finding  markets  abroad,  I  really  must 
say  that  the  force  of  folly  can  go  no  fur- 
ther. I  trust  that  you,  my  Lordls,  will  not 
be  led  away  by  any  fanciful  delusions  upon 
this  subject.  I  trust  that  you  will  not,  in 
yielding  to  these  delusions,  consent  to  sacri- 
fice the  home  producer.  I  am  6ensible,though 
I  have  spoken  at  great  length,  how  feebly 
and  imperfectly  I  have  performed  the  duty 
I  desired  to  discharge.  I  know  that  I 
must  have  wearied  your  Lordships;  I  know 
that  I  must  have  indifferently  fulfilled  my 
task ;  but  I  do  hope  that  your  Lordships 
will  give  me  credit  for  having  kept  closely 
to  the  subject ;  and  I  hope  further  that  I 
have  redeemed  the  pledge  that  I  gave  at 
the  outset — ^that  in  no  observation  that  I 
might  make,  if  1  could  possibly  avoid  it, 
would  I  make  use  of  an  expression  calcu- 
lated to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  one. 
But  before  I  sit  down  permit  me  to  address 
a  few  words  to  those  amongst  your  Lord- 
ships— and  I  believe  there  are  many — who 
in  their  hearts  go  along  with  me  in  the 
arguments  I  have  employed,  and  who  re- 
gard with  the  same  alann  thai  I  do  this 
measure;  and  yet  who,  for  various  reasons. 
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are  prepared  to  assent  to  the  second  read- 
ing. I  can  concdve  various  motives  whidi 
may  impel  highminded  and  honourable 
men  to  take  such  a  course.  I  know  there 
may  be  those  who  feel  readv  to  yield  to 
the  authority  of  the  House  ot  Commons — 
I  entertain  great  respect  for  the  authority 
of  that  House,  of  which  I  was  a  Member 
twenty-two  years.  But  where  on  this  sub- 
ject am  I  to  discover  its  authority,  and 
how  to  collect  its  opinions?  I  can  but 
dbcover  them  in  its  recorded  votes.  Am  I 
to  be  bound  by  its  votes  of  1846,  of  1844, 
or  of  1842  ?  When  I  find  that  a  measure 
in  1842  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  213, 
and  another  measure  to  the  same  effect,  in 
the  same  year,  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
114;  when  1  find  it  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  256  in  1843,  and  again  by  a  majority 
of  209  in  1844,  and  when  I  find  a  Motion 
for  a  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  132  in  June  1845,  and  when 
I  find  that  same  measure  not  negatived  by 
a  majoritv  of  132,  but  affirmed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  §8  by  the  same  men  and  in  the 
some  House — ^I  say  that  this  sudden  con* 
version  must  tend  to  diminish  the  value 
I  attach  to  the  authority  of  the  last  vote 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  respect 
the  judgment  and  decision  of  the  House  of 
Conunons;  but  not  because  it  is  a  decision 
of  a  majority  of  Gentlemen  more  or  le^s 
educated  and  enlightened.  I  respect  their 
decision  because  it  is  the  decbion  of  the 
representatives  of  public  opinion  in  this 
country;  and  if  I  am  to  take  the  decision 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  must,  if  I 
am  to  be  bound  by  either  decision,  take 
that  decision  of  the  collected  representation 
in  1842,  rather  than  that  of  the  collected 
representation  in  1846,  as  the  deliberate 
judgment  and  opinion  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  There  arc  those  who  disapprove 
of  this  decision,  but  who,  from  a  personal 
feeling  of  attachment  to  the  Government, 
are  prepared  to  vote  with  them.  I  sympa- 
thize with  that  feeling,  but  1  cannot  as- 
sent to  the  justice  of  the  course.  There 
are  too  great  interests  at  stake  in  this 
question,  to  be  complimented  away  out  of 
deference  to  any  Minister.  Depend  upon 
it,  the  public  interests  can  never  be  bene- 
fited by  the  sacrifice  of  your  own  deliberate 
judgment,  by  turning  round  upon  your  own 
principles  for  the  purpose  of  saving  an  Ad- 
ministration. My  conviction  is,  that  if  yon 
make  the  sacrifice,  it  will  be  made  in  vain, 
for  there  never  was  a  Government  whidi 
permanently  maintained  office,  much  less 
power,  when  it  rested  on  the  somewhat  con* 
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temptuous  sufferance  of  its  opponents,  join- 
ed to  the  ill'concealed  disgust,  and  the 
lukewarm  and  half-ashamed  support  of  its 
adherents.  There  may  be  those,  my  Lords, 
who  hope,  by  giving  their  consent  to  this 
measure,  to  put  an  end  to  agitation,  and  to 
give  satisfaction  to  the  members  of  the 
Anti-Com-Law  League.  When,  my  Lords, 
was  an  organized  agitation  put  down  by 
concessions  extorted  from  its  opponents  ? 
Depend  upon  it,  that  when  this  body  shall 
havo  once  tasted  the  cup  of  political  power, 
the  draught  will  be  too  sweet  to  induce 
them  to  relinquish  it.  I  agree  with  my 
noble  Friend,  that  this  is  only  one  of  the 
measures  which  one  after  another  will  be 
the  object  of  the  Anti-Gom-Law  League. 
Why,  my  Lords,  there  is  no  secret  made 
of  it.  1  do  not  say  that  every  member  of 
the  Anti-Com-Law  League  enters  fuUy 
into  those  opinions;  for  1  belieye  that  there 
arc  many  excellent  men  who  hare  joined 
that  body  with  none  but  commercial  objects 
— ^who  sincerely  belieye  that  free  trade  will 
be  a  benefit  to  the  country  and  to  them- 
selves, and  who  would  withdraw  if  there 
were  any  attempt  to  carry  those  objects 
further.  But  recollect,  that  agitation, 
having  succeeded  in  one  object,  is  not  a 
^  thing  easy  to  put  down.  Here  is  the  lan- 
guage used  by  one  of  the  free  traders  at  a 
meeting  held  in  this  city,  at  which  a 
Mr.  Lawrence  Ileyworth  was  in  the  chair: — 

"  They  wore  told  of  the  wonders  that  resulted 
from  public  opinion,  that  it  was  performing  some- 
thing like  miracles,  converting  Prime  Ministers  to 
right  principles ;  but  they  must  have  something 
more  than  free  trade  in  com,  fresh  meat,  and  vege- 
tables.  The  discussions  which  had  taken  pboe  bad 
enlightened  the  public,  and  they  would  begin  to  ask, 
why  continue  a  system  of  levying  taxes  by  which  the 
trade  of  the  country  is  decreased,  and  the  com- 
forts of  the  people  lessened  ?  Men  would  begin  to 
ask  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  have  one 
tax— a  tax  on  property — to  carry  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  ?  Whether  it  would  not  be 
better  to  abolish  the  Custom-house  system,  to  do 
away  with  the  preventive  force  altogether,  and  to 
put  up  a  board  on  the  sea-coast  with  these  words 
— *  Honest  traders  of  all  nations  may  land  their 
stuff  here.    No  taxes.    No  duties.' " 

In  further  allusion  to  the  great  principles 
of  free  trade,  he  said — 

*'  They  had  lived  to  see  their  triumph  in  the 
most  extraordinary  way,  but  he  would  not  have 
the  friends  of  free  trade  to  relax  in  their  endea- 
vours. They  must  remember  the  House  of  Lords 
yet  lived.  It  was  still  the  stronghold  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. They  were  struggling  now  for  something 
more  than  the  maintenance  of  the  present  com- 
mercial policy.  They  had  a  sure  convietion  that 
free  trade  would  not  only  give  the  people  more 
comfort,  but  more  independence,  and  this  was  the 
thing  they  feared.  Conmiercial  and  trading  liberty 


would  promote  intelligence,  and  give  an  increased 
impulse  to  those  great  principles  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty  on  which  this  country  was  placing  its 
affections.  After  the  settlement  of  the  free^rade 
question,  the  people  would  then  have  more  timo  to 
agitate  for  the  great  principle  of  universal  suffrage. 
If  it  is  good,"  said  he,  *'  for  commerce  to  be  free, 
it  is  good  for  man  to  be  fi^ee.  If  it  is  good  for 
cotton  and  oom  to  be  free,  it  is  good  for  man  to 
be  free.  GraduaUy,  human  life  was  becoming  of 
more  importance— the  very  gallows  was  becoming 
odious.  Everything  which  weakened  the  aristo- 
cracy, and  increased  the  intelligence  of  the  people, 
must  be  in  &vour  of  this  noble  and  Christian  prin- 
ciple." 

And  I  beg  the  attention  of  the  right  rev. 
Bench  to  this  passage : — 

"  Could  they  hare  free  trade  in  commeroe  with- 
out free  trade  in  religion;  or  eould,  under  such  a 
system,  ecclesiasUoal  despotism  continue  to  blight 
our  country  ?  The  time  was  not  far  distant  when 
Catholics  and  Dissenters  would  ask,  'Why  shall 
the  Church  of  Christ  continue  to  be  bandaged  by 
the  trammels  of  the  State  ?  Why  shall  the  minis- 
ters  of  the  gospel  be  oompelled  to  wear  the  State's 
livery  ?  Freedom  in  religion,  as  displayed  in  the 
entire  separation  of  Church  and  State,  will  bo  one 
of  the  glorious  effbets  of  free  trade." 

Lastly,  my  Lords,  there  is  another  mo- 
tive which  is  most  likely  to  operate  with 
highminded  men ;  it  is  an  unworthy  fear 
of  the  suspicion  that  thev  are  acting  from 
interested  or  dishonourable  motives.  My 
Lords,  if  I  were  speaking  of  an  ordinary 
assembly,  I  might  warn  them  of  the  danger 
of  yielding  to  such  motives  ;  but  speaking 
to  the  assembly  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  address,  I  feel  that  I  should  rather  warn 
you  against  a  bias  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion ;  against  assenting  to  a  measure  in- 
jurious both  to  the  pubHc  and  to  your  own 
interests,  lest  you  should  be  unjustly  sus- 
pected of  interested  motives.  My  Lords, 
you  have  no  right  to  yield  to  such  consider- 
ations. You  are  the  trustees  for  far  more 
than  your  personal  interests  ;  you  are  the 
trustees  for  your  country,  you  are  "the 
trustees  for  posterity,  you  are  the  trustees 
for  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire.  My 
Lords,  you  each,  and  all  of  you,  live 
amongst  .your  neighbours,  by  whom  you  are 
looked  up  to  as  the  guides  for  their  political 
opinions  ;  from  you  your  neighbours  take 
the  colour  of  their  opinions  and  their  views; 
to  you  they  look,  to  your  opinions  a  re- 
spectful deference  is  paid,  and  it  is  you 
who  have  encouraged  and  promulgated  the 
opinion  that  for  the  great  interests  of  the 
country  agricultural  protection  is  essential. 
With  what  feeling,  my  Lords,  with  what 
face,  having  vot^  for  the  destruction  of 
all  protection  to  agriculture,  can  you  show 
yourselves  in  the  midst  of  those  neigh- 
bours;  wto  have  hitherto  regarded  you 
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witb  respect,  and  whose  principles  and 
opinions  you  have  heretofore  influenced? 
They  will  charge  you,  and  charge  you 
justly,  as  you  now  charge  the  Goyemment, 
with  haying  misled  and  betrayed  those  who 
have  placed  their  confidence  in  you? 
Therefore,  my  Lords,  if  against  your  own 
deliberate  opinions,  you  consent  to  pass 
this  measure,  be  prepared  to  abdicate  the 
hitherto  high  place  you  haye  held  in  the 
Constitution  ;  if  you  sacrifice  your  own 
opinions  to  the  intimidation  of  faction,  the 
allurements  of  power,  or  the  dictation  of 
any  Minister  on  earth,  be  prepared  here- 
after to  be  looked  upon  as  a  subordinate 
branch  of  the  Constitution,  to  be  looked 
upon  only  as  the  registrars  of  the  edicts 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  as  the  pliant 
of  followers  of  the  Minister  of  the  day. 
My  Lords,  if  I  know  anything  of  the  con- 
stitutional yalue  of  this  House,  it  is  to  in- 
terpose a  salutary  obstacle  to  rash  and 
inconsiderate  legislation — ^it  is  to  protect 
the  people  from  the  consequences  of  their 
own  imprudence.  It  never  has  been  the 
course  of  this  House  to  resist  a  con- 
tinued and  deliberately  formed  public  opin- 
ion ;  your  Lordships  always  have  bowed, 
and  always  will  bow,  to  the  expression  of 
such  an  opinion  ;  but  it  is  yours  to  check 
hasty  legislation,  leading  to  irreparable 
evils  ;  and  it  is  yours — though  the  Con- 
stitution can  hardly  have  been  deemed  to 
have  provided  for  such  a  contingency — to 

Ctect  the  people,  not  against  their  own 
ty  judgments,  but  against  the  treachery 
of  those  whom  they  have  chosen  to  be 
their  representatives.  My  Lords,  if  acting 
on  your  own  deliberate  and  impartial  opin- 
ion, scorning  the  degrading  suspicion  of 
being  actuated  by  unworthy  motives — 
you  follow  the  course  which,  in  your  con- 
Bci^ces  you  believe  to  be  for  the  good  of 
the  country,  you  may  fail  in  ejecting 
your  purpose,  but  you  will  not  be  con- 
temned ;  overborne  by  numbers  you  may 
be,  but  not  degraded.  You  may  not  suc- 
ceed in  averting  the  threatened  evil ;  but 
you  will  secure  the  approbation  of  your 
friends,  and  compel  the  respect  of  your 
opponents.  Ana  if,  by  the  blessing  of 
Grod,  your  decision  on  this  great  question 
shall  arrest  the  progress  of  this  hasty  and 
inconsiderate  measure;  if  you  shall  thus 
give  time  for  the  intelligence  of  the  coun- 
try to  act  upon  the  public  mind;  if  happily, 
you  shall  succeed  in  leading  back  the 
country  to  a  wiser  course,  and  in  adopting 
the  too  much  despised  wbdom  of  your  an- 
cestors, then  will  you  justly  be  a  "proud 


aristocracy ;"  proud  of  having  faithfoDy 
discharged  the  duty  vested  in  you  by  the 
Constitution  ;  proud  of  having  withstood 
alike  the  seductions  of  power,  and  the 
threats  of  popular  clamour ;  proud  of  haring 
succeeded  in  saving  your  country  inta 
this  great  delusion,  this  hazardous  and 
fearful  experiment.  Tour  best  reward,  mj 
Lords,  wiU  be  the  approval  of  your  owii 
consciences ;  but  doubt  not  but  that  yoa 
will  have  a  farther  reward  in  the  approba- 
tion of  a  grateful  and  admiring  nation,  to 
which  you  will  have  given  just  cause  to 
exclaim,  "  Thank  God,  we  have  a  Hous^ 
of  Lords!" 

Lord  BROUGHAM :  My  Lords,  yoa 
have  heard  a  speech  of  singular  abilitj, 
but  delivered  at  so  late  a  period  in  the 
evening,  that  whoever  has  to  answer  it  maj 
more  justly  complain  of  the  time  it  took  to 
deliver,  than  the  ability  it  displayed;  for 
amongst  the  many  great  advantages  whicb 
my  noble  Friend  enjoys  over  me,  advantages 
which  I  need  not  stop  to  enumerate,  becaose 
all  who  have  heard  his  admirable  speech  must 
at  once  feel  to  what  I  allude;  but  amongst 
those  advantages,  which  intrinsicaOy  be- 
long to  him  at  all  times,  and  at  all  hours 
of  the  night,  he  certainly  has  one  advan- 
tage over  me  which  is  purely  accidental, 
but  which  upon  this  occasion  is  equal  to  all 
his  other  advantages  put  together.  He  has 
made  a  most  exciting,  a  most  animated, 
a  most  spirited,  and,  over  a  large  portion 
of  your  Lordships,  a  most  successful  speech; 
but  it  was  also  a  very  long  speech — Uiough 
1  did  not  feel  that  it  was  long,  or  that  it 
stood  in  need  of  those  apologies  for  ita 
length  which  he  frequently  addressed  to  oa 
— so  long  that  it  makes  me  rise  to  addreaa 
you,  not  at  nine  o*clock  of  the  evening  as  he 
did,  but  at  past  twelve  o'clock  at  night« 
This  is  a  great  disadvantage  in  any  aa- 
sembly,  and  more  especially  in  this  House, 
where  we  are  not  accustomed  to  protract- 
ed debates;  but  it  teaches  me  one  lesson 
— of  some  use  to  your  Lordships — that  of 
confining  myself  within  narrow  limits,  and 
proceeding  at  once  without  further  pre- 
face to  the  question.  I  trust,  my  Lords, 
as  1  ^m  about  to  address  myself  not  to 
those  Members  of  the  House  with  whom  I 
agree,  but  to  those  with  whom  1  have  the 
great  misfortune  to  differ,  that  I  shall  be 
favoured  with  some  portion  of  attention, 
whilst  I  apply  myself  to  answer  my  noble 
Friend.  I  waive  with  my  noble  Friend 
all  personal  allusions.  He  did  weD  to 
keep  them  out  of  his  speech.  I  will  fol- 
low his  example.     But  there  is  one  snb- 
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ject  of  a  personal  nature  1  cannot  pass 
over,  and  I  will  begin  with  it.  I  mean  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  present  measure.  [A 
cry  of  "Adjourn.'^  I  heg  pardon  of 
noble  Lords  for  interrupting  them^  I  have 
a  duty  to  perform;  and  if  they  have  any 
duties  to  perform  elsewhere,  and  especially 
if  they  think  it  becoming  to  listen  to  the 
arguments  upon  one  side,  and  decline  to 
hear  a  reply  from  the  other,  perhaps  the 
sooner  they  go  elsewhere  to  the  discharge 
of  those  other  duties,  or  to  the  tasting  of 
those  other  enioyments  which  they  may 
prefer  to  anything  here,  or  to  the  discharge 
of  any  duty,  peradventure  the  House  will 
not  be  the  worse  for  their  absence,  and 
they  themselves  will  very  greatly  profit  by 
the  move,  which  I  recommend,  and  which 
I  see  they  are  with  exemplary  candour  and 
justice  taJdng  advantage  of.  I  beg  to  say  a 
word  in  reference  to  my  noble  Friend,  to 
whom  I  paid  undivided  attention,  and  from 
whom  I  promise  to  require  not  so  much  as 
one-third  the  attention  that  he  exacted 
from  the  House  upon  the  origin  of  the  pre- 
sent question.  I  will  proceed  at  once  to 
the  origin  of  the  present  measure.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  pressure  of  the  famine,  or 
the  supposed  famine,  in  certain  districts  in 
Ireland.  My  Lords,  I  doubt  the  fact  of 
there  being  any  general  famine  in  Ireland. 
I  have  never  heard  it  stated  to  be  general; 
but  that  there  was  a  great  scarcity,  a  topi- 
cal scarcity  in  many  large  districts,  is  a 
fact  as  certain  as  that  we  are  sitting  here 
in  debate  on  this  measure  to-night.  Then, 
says  my  noble  Friend,  that  is  no  reason,  it 
furnishes  no  sufficient  ground,  for  doing 
away  with  protection,  or  for  even  opening 
the  ports,  as  has  been'  recommended.  My 
Lords,  I  deny  that  fact;  and  I  am  ready  to 
show  by  facts  that  it  does.  But  I  beg  to 
observe  in  the  outset  it  is  perfectly  imma- 
terial to  the  merits  of  this  Bill  what  was 
the  ori^n  of  it.  I  might  most  consistently, 
if  I  were  so  disposed,  say  it  was  wrong  to 
bring  in  the  Bill  this  year — I  might  most 
consistently  maintain,  there  is  no  ground 
for  precipitating  this  measure  with  the 
•  speed  with  which  it  has  been  brought  for- 
ward; I  might  admit  that  I  can  see  no 
ground  whatever  for  making  us  pass  it  in 
the  year  1846.  I  might  most  consistently 
urge  that  Sir  R.  Peel  did  a  rash,  a  specu- 
lative, and  if  you  will,  amostiroproper  act  by 
bringing  in  this  Bill  this  year.  Yet  when* 
ever  introduced,  under  whatever  pressure, 
however  indiscreetly,  I  care  not  one  whit; 
and  if,  upon  the  merits  of  the  measure  it- 
self, I  hold  it  to  be  a  sound  one,  I  am 


bound,  as  an  honest  man,  to  give  it  my 
support;  else  why  did  I  urge  the  same  po- 
licy when  I  brought  forward  the  question  in 
1839?     I  state  this  in   the  outset,    to 
guard  myself  against  being  supposed  to 
depend  upon  extraneous  and  accidental  cir- 
cumstances as  the  ground,  the  real  ground 
of  my  approval  of  this  measure.    But  I  am 
also  free  to   admit   that   I    see  nothing 
superfluous,    nothing    rash  or  indiscreet, 
in  the  choice  of  the  last  autumn  or  the  last 
winter,  as  the  time    for  first   proposing 
it.     For  what  was  the  real  state  of  the 
case  as  regarded  the  potato  disease  ?  Vast 
numbers  of  persons,  my  noble  Friend  ad- 
mits, found  themselves  reduced  to  great 
distress  by  the  failure  of  their  crops;  those 
persons  having  not  merely  their  potatoes 
bad,  but  having  no  other  wages  where- 
withal to  pay  for  food  except  the  produce 
of  their  little  plots  of  ground,  that  unhappily 
being  thecurrency,as  it  were,  in  which  Irish 
labour  is  mainly  paid.     Are  your  Lordships 
aware  what  has  happened  since  this  mea- 
sure was  originated  ?     Is  my  noble  Friend 
ignorant  of  what  has  happened  since  it 
was  introduced  into  the  other  House  ?    He 
omitted  to  notice  it,  but  surely  he  is  aware 
of  the  change  which  has  taken  place — 
namely,    that   one  part  of  the  measure 
which    naturally  belonged    to    the  Com 
Law  has  been  transferred  therefrom,  and 
inserted  in  the  Customs  Bill,  and  by  the 
force  of  that  change  there  has  been  al- 
ready effected  an  importation  of  foreign 
maize  ?    Maize  has  been  allowed  to  be  im- 
ported, as  if  the  Com  Bill  had  been  pass- 
ed, and  we  are  now  enjoying  the  benefit  of 
the  alteration.      How  does    that    apply 
to  my  noble  Friend's  argument,  who  says 
that   this   measure    is   unnecessary,  and 
mischievous,  and  speculative  ,and  that  as 
a  remedy  it  will  not  meet  the  case   to 
which  it  is  applied  ?     Why,  it  does  meet 
the  case  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  for  it 
is  in  order  to  provide  for  the  wants  created 
by  the  diseased  potato   crop  that  maize 
has  been  introduced ;  and  those  connected 
with  the  sister  kingdom  wiU  tell  your  Lord- 
ships that  they  have  been  thankfully  feed- 
ing not  their  cattle  merely,   but  the  poor 
peasants  of  the  country  with  it.     There- 
fore the  measure  has  even  already  been  ap- 
plied, and  successfully.     Then,  says  my 
noble  Friend  —  and   no  part  of  his  able 
and    excellent    address   appeared  to  me 
to  excite  greater  approbation  than  this, 
for  it  led  away  some  Friends  near  me  for  a 
moment,  but  only  for  a  moment — "  Why 
you  lead  the  poor  Irish  peasant  to  see  that 
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becaose  his  potatoen  are  useless,  joa  take 
away  the  protection  from  his  com — ^you 
make  him  sell  his  com  cheaper,  so  that  he 
bums  his  candle  at  both  ends.     You  do 
not  give  him  food  to  supply  the  loss  of  his 
potatoes  ;  but  you  take  away  his  means  of 
purchasing    both  food  and    potatoes    by 
cheapening  his  oats.''     No  part  of  my  no- 
ble Friend's  speech  made  a  greater  im- 
pression than  this.     But  at  last  came  the 
answer  to  it  in  my  noble  Friend's  own  con- 
duct ;  for  he  admitted  candidly,  that  he 
was  perfectly  ready  to  have  opened  the 
ports,  and  for  a  period  to  have  let  in  oat- 
meal, to  lower  the  value  of  the  Irish  pea- 
sant's oats,   thus  lowering  the  price  of 
his  produce,  lessening  his  means  of  pro- 
curing food,  and  doing  himself  the  very 
thing  at  the  bare  prospect  of  which  he 
trembled  so  greatly,  if  this  measure  be- 
came law.     I  only  mention  this,  as  one 
little   instance,   to   show    that  my  noble 
Friend  had  no  right  to  chaise  ouiers  so 
lavishly,  and,  as  he  did  upon  all  siddb, 
with  inconsistency;  to  remind  him  that  he 
had  better  look  at  home  when  he  launched 
such  accusations.     He  said  he  was  afraid 
he  could  not  confine  that  charge  to  those 
who  sat  upon  one  side  of  the  House,  but 
that  it  applied  just  as  much  to  those  who 
sat  upon  the  other.      Is  not  my  noble 
Friend  himself  a  little  liable  to  the  same 
charge?     I  do  not  say  I  bring  it  as  a 
charge  against  him — ^far  from  it.     But  he 
charged  all  around  with  inconsistency.    He 
says,  the  Ministers  are  paragons  of  incon 
sistency ;  but  he  does  not  let  the  Gentle- 
men of  the  Opposition  triumph  over  them, 
for  he   says    they  have  been  as  incon- 
sistent themselves.     But,  has  my  noble 
Friend  none  to  account  for  himself?     In 
the  first  instance,  here  is  this  little  incon- 
sistency, whereby  he  entirely  subverts  the 
most  eminently  successful  part  of  his  whole 
speech,    that  of  the  potatoes  and    oats 
in  the  case  of  the  Irish  peasant.     Is  there 
nothing  else  ?     Has  my  noble  Friend  for- 
gotten the  Canada  Bill?      Has  he  for- 
gotten what  was  done  in  the  Canada  Bill 
of  last  Session  or  the  Session  before  ?     I 
highly  approved  of  that  Bill — i  heartily 
supported  it.     I  defend  the  consistency  now 
as  1  did  then  of  those  who  had  their  con- 
sistency then  impeached;  I  defend  men  of 
all  sides  from  my  noble  Friend's  charge;  but 
among  others,  I  defend  my  noble  Friend 
himsi^f,  the  author  of  the  Bill.     He  has 
accused  all,  but  none  more  than  himself. 
What  was  that  Bill?     It  was  a  frae-trade 
Com  Bill   for    Canada;    it  was  •  Bill 


giving  Canada  corn-law  repeal  ;  it  re- 
duced the  duty  upon  the  importation  of 
American  bread  stuffs  into  that  Cobny  to 
3s.  ;  it  allowed  the  whole  of  those  Ameri- 
can bread  stuffs  imported  into  Canada  to 
be  brought  over  to  England — ^wbere  the 
Com  Law  still  existed — ^where  protection 
was  stUl  in  being — and  where  protection 
was  still  said  to  be  absolutely  necessaiy  to 
the  landlord,  the  tenant,  the  peasant,  the 
labourer,  the  manufacturer,  the  aristocracy, 
and  to  all  our  institutions.  Without  pro- 
tection we  could  not  continue  to  exist ;  all 
those  ranks  of  the  people,  all  those  classes 
of  the  nation,  were  to  enjoy  the  full  beae^ 
fit  of  corn-law  protection  just  as  much  as 
ever  they  did.  Yet  tliere  was  exactly  1*. 
duty  and  no  more  laid  on,  be  the  price  ever 
so  low,  and  no  sliding-scale  at  all  was  applied. 
No  sliding-scale  was  to  range,  as  in  the 
Bill  of  1842,  which  my  noble  Friend  sup- 
ports to  this  day ;  and,  whatever  the  price 
might  be,  whatever  was  admitted,  at  anj 

fort,  was  admitted  at  the  nominal  doty  of 
8.  the  quarter.  What  is  the  reason? 
That  reason  my  noble  Friend  gives.  I  do 
not  mention  this  to  taunt  my  noble  Friend 
with  inconsistency,  but  to  show  that  na: 
mo  omnibus  horis  sapU,  there  is  no  one 
who  acts  the  part  ot  a  wise  man  at  all 
times — ^if  wisdom  is  to  consist,  as  we  now 
are  told,  in  clinging  by  whatever  has  <Mioe 
been  appointed,  and  it  be  trac  that  no  one 
acts  the  part  of  a  wise  man  but  he  wbo 
refuses  to  profit  by  reflection  and  further 
experience.  If,  then,  there  is  no  one 
upon  any  ude  free  from  inconsistency, 
is  my  noble  Friend  himself  totally  free 
from  the  charge  of  having  at  different 
times  been  a  party,  to  opposite  measures  { 
But  it  is  not  to  point  out  that,  for  it  would 
be  to  a  useless  purpose,  that  1  rise ;  but 
to  show  that  the  argument  by  which  mr 
noble  Friend  supported  the  Canada  BiU 
is  applicable  to  the  present  measure. 
"  Think,"  says  he,  •'  of  Canada,  of  the 
increase  of  population ;  consider  how  ra- 
pidly the  numbers  of  our  people  are  aug- 
menting from  day  to  day;  think  of  Eng- 
land, and  that  every  year  are  added  be- 
tween 300,000  and  ^0,000  to  the  num- 
bers of  the  consumers  of  food  in  this 
country,  and  that,  unless  you  bring  down 
that  food  to  the  lowest  poasihle  price, 
you  cannot  hope  long  to  feed  those  increas- 
ing numbers,  and  you  cannot  discharge 
your  duties  to  your  oountiy.'*  Uy  Lor£^ 
the  same  argument  applied  to  the  Cora 
Law  at  all  times ;  and  it  is  upon  that 
ground  of  its  applicahility  at  all  times,  and 
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without  reference  to  accidental  or  temporary 
circumstances,  that  those  1  act  with  now 
are,  and  that  1  haye  ever  been,  the  ad- 
vocate of  free  trade.  This  leads  me  to 
obsenre — and  here  I  come  at  once  to  the 
point  which  is  the  main  stress  of  the 
<^ue8tion*^upon  the  probable  effect  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  in  reducing 
prices.  1  wish  I  could  take  the  same  view 
that  my  noble  Friend  does.  1  heartily 
wish  I  could  beUeve  in  the  possibility  ai 
one-fifth  part  falling — that  I  could  beHeve 
in  20  per  cent  of  the  price  of  grain  being 
taken  off  by  the  repeal  of  the  duty.  The 
Government  are  charged  by  my  noble 
Priend  who  spoke  from  the  cross  benches, 
as  wcU  as  by  my  noble  Friend  oppo- 
site, with  having  refused  to  answer  this 
Question  —  what  effect  is  the  repeal  of 
tne  Com  Law  likely  to  produce  on  prices  ? 
1  should  have  thought  a  more  difficult 
question  to  answer  could  not  have  been 
propounded  by  any  noble  Lord.  Why, 
to  tell  what  increase  or  diminution  of 
prices  will  take  place  in  any  given  ar- 
ticle at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  years, 
the  law,  the  commercial  policy,  the  na- 
tional relations  remaining  unchanged,  is 
one  of  the  problems  the  most  difl^ult  in 
the  whole  universe  to  answer.  What  must 
it  be,  then,  when  its  conditions  are  unas- 
certained— when  there  will  be  a  change  of 
considerable  magnitude  in  the  nature  and 
amount  of  your  importation,  and  you  lite- 
jrally  have  not  the  data,  do  not  and  can- 
not possess  the  means  of  forming  any 
just  calculation  ?  Observe :  wheat  is  now 
selling,  we  shall  assume,  at  30«.  in  Dant- 
zic  under  the  existing  law  ;  the  question 
is,  how  cheap  it  will  sell  in  England  when 
the  Com  Laws  are  repealed?  In  order 
to  tell  that,  you  must  be  able  to  tell 
what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  English 
markets  being  open  on  the  market  of  Dant- 
zic.  The  question  is  not  whether  it  is 
now  sold  at  iOs,  in  Pantzio,  but  what  will 
be  its  price  after  the  ports  are  opened  in 
England?  Can  any  man  doubt  that  the 
immediate  effect  of  opexung  the  ports  here 
will  be  to  raise  the  price  of  grain  in  foreign 
ports  ?  But  then,  says  my  noble  Friend,  a 
great  deal  of  new  land  will  be  brought  into 
cultivation.  But  your  Lordships  must  not 
suppose  that  this  is  an  operation  so  easily 
accomplished  in  all  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope as  it  is  in  Middlesex  or  Bucks.  We 
constantly  hear  of  the  clearing  of  land  in 
the  Ukraine,  in  the  countries  surround- 
ing the  Baltic,  or  in  Hungary,  as  if  it 
were  the  easiest  matter  possible*    I  do 


not  know  if  my  noble  Friend  knows  less 
about  Hungary  than  the  Ukraine — ^pro- 
bably  he  does  not  know  more;  but  if  he  in- 
quires of  any  Hungarian  nobleman  now  in 
England  as  to  the  possibility  of  suddenly 
clearing  such  a  breadth  of  land  as  to  ex- 
port to  this  country  500,000  quarters 
more  than  are  now  exported  from  Odessa 
and  the  ports  of  the  Danube,  I  believe  he 
will  find  that  he  reckons  quite  without  liis 
host.  Just  consider  for  a  moment  what  19 
the  operation  to  which  some  look  forward 
with  such  alarm.  It  is  that  acre  after 
acre  shall  be  suddenly  cleared  away,  if 
covered  with  forests,  by  stubbing  up  the 
trees,  digging  out  of  the  roots,  and  getting 
rid  of  all  the  timber,  so  as  to  convert  it 
into  arable  soil  instead  of  thick  woodland; 
then  that  fences  and  inclosures  shall  be 
made,  that  roads  should  be  made,  that  baras* 
and  other  buildings  shall  be  constructed. 
Can  that  be  done  without  a  numerous  host 
of  skilled  labourers,  such  as  is  not  to  be 
obtained  at  once  ?  Will  the  population  of 
those  countries  go  on  increasing  at  the 
rate  at  which  yours  is  augmenting,  of  one 
thousand  a  day  ?  That  is  not  all;  capital 
is  required,  and  where  is  it  to  come  from  ? 
The  slowest  of  all  fi^owths  is  that  of  na- 
tional capital.  It  IS  stated  that  in  this 
country  every  tenaft,  to  cidtivate  a  farm 
already  in  cultivation,  must  have  capi- 
tal to  the  amount  of  10{.  an  acre,  1,000/. 
on  a  hundred  acres.  But  how  much  per 
acre  will  it  require  in  the  Ukraine  or  in 
Hungary  to  clear  a  primitive  farm,  and  to 
bring  it  out  of  a  state  of  nature  into  a  state 
of  culture?  My  noble  Friend,  however, 
supports  his  argument  upon  the  authority 
of  his  respectable  correspondent  (I  suppose 
Mr.  Sanders),  and  upon  the  authority  of 
that  gentleman  my  noble  Friend  tells  your 
Lordships  that  the  effect  of  this  Bill  will 
be  to  cause  the  cultivation  of  5,000,000 
additional  quarters. 

Lord  STANLEY :  No;  it  was  not  Mr. 
Sanders.  That  writer  said  if  the  price 
should  be  from  36^.  to  40«.  within  three 
years,  there  would  be  a  supply  of  5,000,000 
quarters  from  abroad. 

LoBD  BROUGHAM :  Why,  that  is  just 
the  same  thing.  My  noble  Friend  is  a 
little  fatigued  by  his  speech,  and  has  not 
recovered  his  faculties,  otherwise  he  would 
have  said  je9  instead  of  no.  There  is  no 
difference. 

LoBD  STANLEY :  There  is  the  differ- 
ence between  suddenly  and  three  years. 

LoBD  BROUGHAM  :  That  **  no*'  is  in 
effect  "yes'* — ^my  noble  Friend  seems  to 
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gay  no,  but  really  the  effect  of  his  answer 
18  an  affirmative,  and  the  result  is  that  I 
am  right  and  he  is  wrong — three  years  ! 
Surely  in  talking  prospectively  of  the  eter- 
nal interests  of  trade,  three  years  are  hut 
as  an  instant.  When  we  are  dealing  with 
that  which  has  endured  smee  the  time  of 
Henry  IV.,  to  which  my  noble  Friend 
referred  us,  any  thing  that  depends  upon 
a  period  of  three  years  may  well  be  call- 
ed sudden — it  is  most  sudden.  No  doubt 
that  writer  is  a  respectable  correspond- 
ent, but  I  wish  he  was  a  little  more 
sensible.  I  do  not  require  that  he 
should  be  a  man  of  powerful  intellect  or 
large  views,  because  he  is  not  giving 
any  opinion ;  but  I  am  entitled  to  re- 
quire that  he  should  be  a  rational  man, 
seeing  that  he  speaks  to  matters  of  fact. 
If  I  am  caUed  upon  to  be  governed  by  his 
authority,  I  must  be  satisfied  that  he  is 
trustworthy;  I  must  have  no  reason  to 
suspect  any  lack  of  judgment;  I  must  be 
convinced  that  he  is  able  to  put  two  ideas 
together;  I  must  require  him  to  be  in  hie 
sound  senses;  and  yet  when  I  consider  the 
correspondence  of  this  gentleman,  I  can- 
not repress  feelings  of  the  utmost  asto- 
nishment at  the  monstrous  fables  which 
he  tells.  Of  all  the^lunders  in  the  way 
of  calculation,  I  never  in  all  my  life  heard 
one  so  monstrous,  portentous,  and  incre- 
dible as  this,  that  in  the  short  space  of 
three  years,  nay,  if  you  will,  three  years 
and  three  days,  as  the  lawyers  are  ac- 
customed to  say,  5,000,000  quarters  are 
to  be  added  to  the  produce  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  foreign  .countries,  and  to  be  poured 
into  our  ports  to  overwhelm  our  markets, 
to  deluge  our  agriculture,  and  destroy 
our  industry.  I  believe  nothing  of  the  sort. 
Any  increase  in  the  growth  of  com  from 
Ukraine,  Hungary,  or  the  forests  of  Po- 
land, must  of  necessity  be  gradual  and 
slow.  No  application  of  capital  and  labour 
can  for  years  be  expected,  such  as  to 
make  it  possible  greatly  to  augment  the 
supply.  No  application  of  capital  can 
for  years  be  expected  equal  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  those  lands,  and  the  cary- 
ing  on  of  those  extensive  works.  Conse- 
quently, we  must  calculate  on  a  very 
moderate  decrease  of  prices,  and  a  very 
slowly  augmented  supply  to  meet  our  de- 
mands. At  the  same  time,  I  by  no  means 
intend  to  argue  that  there  will  be  no  dimi- 
nution of  prices,  though  I  perfectly  recol- 
lect that  a  noble  Friend  of  mine,  now  no 
more — I  mean  the  late  Lord  Spencer — ^held 
that  such  a  change  in  the  Com  Laws  as  is 


now  proposed,  would  not  effect  any  dimi- 
nution whatever  in  the  price  of  proviuoos^ 
That  was  his  deliberate  and  serious  opinion; 
and  though  I  have  always  thought  that 
that  opinion  was  entitled  to  the  highest 
respect,  like  every  other  opinion  enter- 
tained by  that  noble  person,  I  still  hold  thai 
there  was  in  it  something  of  exaggeration; 
and  my  expectation  is  that  in  the  priee  of 
com  ^ere  will  be  a  small,  a  moderate 
reduction  after  the  passing  of  this  BiU. 
But  there  is  a  class  of  men  to  whom  I 
may  appeal — and  my  noble  Friends  on  the 
cross  benches  will  surely  join  me,  for  there 
is  no  class  to  whom  they  appeal  more  wfl- 
lii^^^Jf  or  for  whom  they  profess  greater 
respect — I  mean  the  tenant-farmers.  Now, 
it  does  happen  that  the  tenant-farmerB, 
whatever  the  landlords  who  care  for  their 
interests  so  zealously  may  think,  have  no 
such  apprehensions.  I  state  it  as  a  fact 
that,  generaUy  speaking,  if  you  inqnirs 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  yon 
will  find  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  ten- 
ant-farmers labour  under  no  apprehen- 
sions, though  I  believe  there  is  no  daas 
more  likely  to  be  sensitive.  I  have 
made  it  my  business  to  inquire  practieally 
into  the  feeling  among  them  in  different 
districts,  and  the  result  of  my  examination 
is  that  they  are  not  apprehensive  of  a 
change.  If  they  are  apprehensive,  they 
take  extraordinanr  pains  to  disgaise  their 
fears,  and  adopt  the  most  singular  mode  of 
showing  that  they  are  tremblingly  alive  to 
the  dangers  of  their  present  position.  For 
what  do  your  Lordships  think  they  do,  in 
order  to  show  that  they  dread  ihe  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws,  and  tremble  at  surveyiiig 
the  ruin  it  is  likely  to  produce  ?  They 
take  faraas  when  they  are  out  of  leaae 
without  any  hesitation.  Wherever  the 
land  happens  to  get  out  of  lease,  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  the  applicant  for  it  haa 
invariably  some  half  a  dozen  competitors  ? 
But  then,  perhaps,  there  is  a  reduction  of 
rent  ?  There  is  no  sucb  thing.  The  hci  is 
directly  the  reverse.  My  noble  Friend 
(the  Duke  of  Richmond),  who  seems  to  re^ 
gard  my  statement  with  very  great  con- 
tempt, has  no  doubt  a  right  to  despise  mj 
opinion,  he  having  very  great  experienoe 
in  such  matters,  and  I  very  small  experi- 
ence ;  but  I  can  assure  him  that  in  aD 
parts  of  the  country  where  I  have  been 
able  to  make  inquiries  I  have  learned  that 
instances  have  occurred  of  farms  having 
been  let  at  an  increase  of  rent,  while  thens 
haa  not  been  any  instance  of  the  rent  hav- 
ing been  lowered  in  consequence  of  any 
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apprehensions  arising  from  this  measure  ; 
and  what  is  more,  that  there  has  not  heen 
any  instance  in  which  there  was  not  a 
numher  of  competitors  for  the  land  to 
he  let.  In  Durham  a  friend  of  mine 
asked  some  tenant-farmers  who  were  ahout 
taking  land,  whether  they  were  not  aware 
of  what  was  going  on  in  Parliament,  and 
whether  they  were  not  afraid  of  the  risk 
which  they  ran  in  entering  upon  fresh  en- 
gagements with  their  landowners;  and 
their  answer  was,  *'  Oh,  we  have  taken  it 
all  into  account,  and  we  have  no  fear  what- 
ever of  the  result."  In  one  instance  an 
advance  in  the  rental  of  a  farm  had  heen 
made  of  702.,  and  in  another  of  1202.  a 
year.  My  nohle  Friend  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committees  has  had  some  experience 
in  these  matters,  and  he  can,  I  helieve, 
hear  me  out  in  what  I  say  as  regards  Dor- 
setshire; and  I  can  assure  my  nohle  Friend 
at  the  Tahle  (Earl  Stanhope),  who  seems 
to  douht  these  facts,  that  precisely  the 
same  state  of  things  is  to  he  found  in  the 
county  of  Wilts.  As  to  the  certain  re- 
sults of  this  measure,  I  certainly  would 
form  a  very  mean  opinion  of  the  judg- 
ment or  the  modesty  of  any  one  who 
should  take  upon  himself  to  say  confi- 
dently that  he  could  form  a  precise  opin- 
ion of  the  result  of  the  measure.  We 
should  speak  with  great  moderation  on 
the  expectations  that  are  to  he  formed 
of  the  effects  of  this  or  of  any  other  great 
change.  That  prices  may  to  a  certain 
degree  he  diminished,  I  will  not  deny  ; 
but  what  the  precise  amount  of  price  un- 
der this  measure  will  be  no  one  can  say. 
I  haye  a  little  doubt  that,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, wheat  will  be  cheaper,  not  imme- 
diately, but  after  a  little  while,  and  in  the 
course  of  years  it  will  come  down,  perhaps, 
3s.  or  4s.  a  quarter ;  but  I  speak  with 
no  kind  of  confidence.  When  I  mention 
this  amount,  I  do  not  mean  to  pledge  myself 
to  calculation  of  the  precise  sum,  for  I 
think  nothing  would  be  more  absurd  or 
conceited  than  for  a  man  to  take  upon  him- 
self to  express  such  an  opinion  dogmatically. 
I  only  mean  to  say  that  the  change  of  price 
from  this  great  measure  is  not  likely  to  be 
more  than  the  amount  I  have  now  sug- 
gested. But  that  is  not  the  main  ground 
of  my  approval  of  the  measure.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  agriculturists  will  benefit 
much  more  in  other  respects  than  they 
will  apparently  lose  by  any  reduction  in 
price  from  this  great  improvement  in  the 
laws;  for  I  look  forward  to  the  measure  as 
one  which  is  certain  idmost  immeasurably 
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to  extend  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country 
in  a  very  short  period.  Before,  however, 
I  come  to  that  part  of  my  noble  Friend's 
statement — and  here  I  must  say  that  some 
of  these  statements  put  forward  by  my 
noble  Friend  have  rather  puzzled  me, 
and  I  hope  we  shall  receive  a  little  more 
light  from  the  noble  Lord  hereafter,  either 
in  or  out  of  the  House,  for  they  have  left 
me  perfectly  in  the  dark — ^I  wish,  before 
alluoting  to  them,  to  turn  to  another  part 
of  the  speech  of  my  noble  Friend.  My 
noble  Friend  has  again  and  again  stated, 
both  by  quotations  and  in  his  own  lan- 
guage— ^which  is  certainly  not  inferior,  but 
is  really  superior  to  the  language  of  the 
authorities  that  he  has  cited — ^that  the  ob- 
ject of  all  laws  of  protection  is  to  make  this 
country  independent  of  foreign  supply  with 
regard  to  the  article  of  food  ;  and  among 
others  he  quoted  Mr.  Huskisson  as  having 
been  of  that  opinion.  Now  there  can  bo 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the  interest  of  this 
country  and  of  every  other  country  requires 
that  the  bulk  of  the  food  of  the  people 
shall  be  grown  within  the  country.  With 
the  exception  of  the  United  Provinces  of 
Holland,  there  is  no  instance  where  the 
people  are  not  of  necessity  fed  by  the 
com  grown  within  the  bounds  of  their  own 
country ;  and,  as  far  as  England  is  con« 
cemed,  the  utmost  you  can  expect  from 
abroad  is  relief  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  or  a 
supply  to  diminish  the  dearth  of  a  bad 
year.  Even  in  years  of  famine  there 
never  have  been  two  millions  of  quar- 
ters of  wheat  brought  in  one  year  into 
the  country.  In  1800  and  1801  the  sup- 
ply for  each  year  was  only  1,100,000  quar« 
ters  of  com,  and  200,000  quarters  of  flour, 
or  about  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  quarters 
altogether;  and  in  the  year  of  the  greatest 
supply,  1810,  there  were  not  more  than 
1,500,00  quarters  imported.  Why,  there « 
fore,  do  you  wbh  to  continue  these  restric* 
tions?  And  why  do  you  say  that  the 
people  of  this  country  ought  to  be  inde- 
pendent  of  the  people  of  other  countries 
for  the  supply  of  food  ?  Oh,  it  is  said,  fo« 
reign  Powers  may  change  their  law,  alter 
their  policy,  and,  at  any  moment,  close 
their  ports  and  starve  you.  I  have  an 
answer  to  that  in  one  word  ;  I  point  to 
1810,  and  I  say  that  your  argument  sur- 
vives not  the  mention  of  that  year  one  sin** 
gle  instant.  When  did  you  ever  see  the  Con- 
tinent under  such  a  power  as  tliat  to  which 
it  bowed  in  1810  ?  When,  ever  again,  are 
you  likely  to  see  it  enthralled  by  such  a 
mighty  hand  as  that  which  then  grasped  the 
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univerBal  sceptre  of  Europe— I  may  Bay,  of 
the  contineDtal  vorld.  Do  you  remember 
what  year  that  was  ?  Talk  to  me  of  petty 
SoTereigns  now  stoppbg  exportation  from 
Egypt,  from  Belgium,  from  Antwerp,  from 
the  Hague :  why  then,  Napoleon,  in  his 
iron  grasp,  held,  as  I  said  before,  the  scep- 
tre, not  of  France  only,  but  of  all  conti- 
nental Europe ;  and  do  you  remember  the 
degree  to  which  he  had  enforced  his  despo- 
tism over  these  States  ?  Why,  from  the 
rery  centre  as  it  were — ^from  the  heart,  the 
pulsations  of  which  yibrated  all  through 
Europe— ^m  Paris  to  the  extremities  of 
the  Continent,  he  could  send  forth  an  edict 
to  shut  all  Europe  against  us.  From  the 
Channel  to  the  Gulf  of  Leghorn,  from 
Paris  to  the  uttermost  plains  of  Poland, 
there  was  not  one  single  person  in  autho- 
rity, not  a  troop  of  horse,  not  a  company 
of  foot,  not  a  custom-house  officer,  not  an 
exciseman,  not  a  policeman,  who  did  not 
tremble  at  his  name,  or  who  dared  ques- 
tion or  contemn  his  mandate.  Is  that 
likely  to  happen  again?  Did  that  ever 
happen  before  ?  And  yet,  what  was  the 
result  of  it  all  ?  Was  Napoleon  bent  upon 
any  single  thing  so  much  as  destroying  the 
trade  of  England?  Was  he  bent  upon 
any  one  project  so  much,  was  anything  so 
dear  to  nis  heart,  as  sealing  up  our  own 
produce,  and  preventing  any  one  bushel  of 
com  ever  reaching  this  country?  And 
yet  the  result  of  it  was  that  1,250,000 
quarters,  or,  includinff  flour,  1,514,000 
quarters,  were  imported  into  England  dur- 
ing that  same  year — 1810,  being  greater 
than  ever  reached  us  in  any  one  year. 
And  not  from  outports,  observe,  where 
his  power  might  do  supposed  to  be 
somewhat  weakened  ;  not  from  Odessa, 
where  he  had  least  influence ;  not  from 
Africa,  where,  it  may  be  said,  he  had 
none  ;  not  from  Naples,  where  his  strength 
was  unimportant ;  not  from  Sicily,  the 
olden  granary  of  Rome  —  no:  no  such 
thing;  but  99  parts  in  every  100  of  those 
1,514,000  quarters  came  from  France  it- 
self— ^from  thence  imported  into  this  coun- 
try. The  mention  of  that  year,  1810,  at 
once  extinguishes  the  argument,  and  lays 
it  prostrate  before  me.  The  noble  Lord 
said  the  protection  system  was  supported 
by  universal  consent.  He  quoted  our  own 
law  to  show  how  deep  a  root  it  had 
taken.  But  if  we  are  to  go  back  upon 
old  statutes,  I  could  furnish  the  noble  Lord 
with  many  examples  of  as  ludicrous  sta- 
tutes, of  as  absuni  provisions,  as  he  could 
wish  to  see»  which  the  wisdom  of  our  an- 


cestors, to  which  he  so  eloquently  referred, 
fixed  in  the  Statute-book,  and  carefiallj 
preserved  for  our  amusement  and  oar 
wonder,  if  not  for  our  instruction.  The  laws 
against  foi^pstalling  and  regrating  were 
once  said  to  be  the  pillar  of  our  oommereial 
prosperity.  These  are  things  now  laughed 
at  by  universal  consent.  But  it  was  no 
laughing  matter  when  those  laws  were  in 
force;  it  was  an  offence  for  people  to  Ibre- 
siall  and  regrate»  and  men  were  pnnislted 
by  imprisonment  for  committing  that  of- 
fence :  no  man  could  buy  standing  crepe  ; 
no  man  could  purchase  com  for  the  pvr> 
pose  of  sdling  it  again  at  market;  no 
man  could  purchase  com  before  it  came  to 
market — ^there  was  to  be  no  middlenaB. 
The  object  was  that  the  good,  worthy,  hooest 
tenant-farmer  should  come  to  mariLei  thai 
he  might  sell  com  cheap  to  the  people. 
The  law  said,  **  You  shan  t  buy  com  to  adl 
again  ;*'  and  the  same  rule  was  applied  in 
the  case  of  hops.  But,  said  the  noble 
Lord,  other  countries  have  the  same  law. 
Are  not  these,  he  triumphantly  asks,  the 
great  countries  of  the  worhl  ?  And  hnve 
they  not  laws  for  the  protection  of  native 
industry  ?  Another  part  of  the  noUe 
Lord's  speech  gave  the  answer  to  this  ar- 
gument, that  notwithstanding  their  preCee* 
tion  law,  they  all  had  found  it  nocessaiy, 
when  there  was  a  pressure  on  the  means  ef 
subsistence,  to  suspend  that  protoction  lew. 
The  protection  laws  of  Belgium,  of  Holland, 
of  Effypt,  were  all  suspended  in  the  antemn 
of  1845.  It  was  no  bad  or  useless  com- 
mentary upon  the  inefficient  nature  of  any 
system  of  laws,  that  those  countries  were 
obliged  to  get  rid  of  them  the  momeet  the 
pinch  came.  My  noble  Friend  then  ar- 
gued that  the  trade  of  the  country  was 
not  likely  to  be  benefited  by  this  greet 
measure:  and  here  I  may  defend  him 
against  himself ;  because  anythingmore  un- 
feeling, more  harsh,  more  crael,  I  sho«ild 
say  more  uncharitable— nay,  I  should  al- 
most say  unchristian — ^than  his  treatment  of 
himself  in  his  argument  on  the  Tariff,  I 
never  witnessed.  I  could  not  have  be^ 
lieved  that  any  one  would  have  had  so  little 
bowels  of  compassion  as  the  noble  Lord 
showed  toward  himself.  I  pitied  him.  My 
noble  Friend  is  so  great  an  artbt  that  he 
drew  himself  in  such  colours  that  I  sorrowed 
for  him.  I  was  forced  to  separate  the  two 
individuals.  There  is  one  active  and  one 
passive — ^the  party  punishing  and  the  party 
punished — and  yet  it  is  one  and  the  same 
person  who  punishes  and  is  punished.  I  wish 
to  say  one  word,  if  not  in  aefenee,  at  least 
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in  extenuation,  to  rescue  him  from  the 
severity  of  the  merciless  infliction  with 
which  he  has  heen  visiting  himself.  The 
Tariff,  his  own  Tariff,  did  not  deserve  all 
the  vituperation  which  it  received  at  his 
hands  ;  and  I  wish  to  say  one  word  in  its 
&vour  before  sentence  is  recorded.  No 
rational  man  would  say  as  he  charged  some 
reasoners  with  alleging,  that  increased  com- 
petition among  pr^ucers  tends  to  increase 
prices.  By  increased  competition  among 
producers  you  reduce  prices.  But  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Tariff  was  to  enable  you  to  ob- 
tain cheaper  goods  from  abroad,  and  to 
enable  you  thereby  to  send  your  own  pro- 
duce more  advantageously  to  foreign  parts. 
The  noble  Lord  said  the  Tariff  afforded  no 

grocedent  for  the  present  measure.  '  *  Spe, " 
e  said,  "  with  aU  your  Tariff  of  1842,  to 
what  it  is  come  !  What  advantages  then 
do  you  expect  from  a  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws  ?*'  Very  great  advantage,  I  should 
reply,  because  that  repeal  will  extend 
further  over  foreign  trade  already  in- 
creased exceedingly  by  the  Tariff.  1 
must  refer  to  the  argument  as  to  the 
increase  of  seamen,  and  the  diminution 
of  the  tonnage  of  vessels.  It  is  said, 
taking  so  many  years  before  the  Tariff  was 
adopted,  your  vessels  in  the  Baltic  trade 
were  so  much;  taking  a  similar  period 
since,  they  are  so  much  less.  The  pro- 
portion was  somewhere  about  6,400  to 
5,300.  That  was  a  very  trifling  diminu- 
tion; and  if  the  means  of  transport  were 
made  up  by  foreign  vessels,  your  trade  was 
80  far  extended;  these  foreign  vessels  car- 
ried your  goods,  and  we  find  that  the 
difference  before  and  after  the  Tariff  is 
made  up  with  a  vengeance;  for  the  num- 
ber indicating  the  increase  of  foreign  ship- 
ping engaged  in  your  trade  after  the  Tariff 
is  17,0iOO.  This  is  a  most  complete  de- 
monstration that  our  trade  has  increased, 
for  in  whatever  ships  it  is  driven  the  traffic 
is  exceedingly  increased.  Then  my  noble 
Friend  called  on  noble  Lords  to  attend 
to  a  report  of  the  American  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury;  and  as  I  may  have  found  an 
ex-secretary  wrong,  so  I  may  find  an  ac- 
tual secretary  equally  wrong.  The  state- 
ment which  the  noble  Lord  read  does  not 
prove  that  we  take  less  from  the  United 
States  than  the  United  States  take  from 
us.  Did  they  get  what  was  stated  as  im- 
ports for  nothing  ?  You  must  pay  the 
balance  in  bullion,  or  in  goods.  Did  we 
send  2,500,000  doUars  to  clear  off  the 
balance  ?  No,  we  paid  it  in  foreign  pro- 
dace.    It  18  what  u  called  a  '*  roundabout' ' 
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trade,  and  is  almost  as  profitable  as   a 
direct  trade.     Then  we  are  told  the  same 
thing  occurs  in  Russia.  About  1 1 ,000,0002. 
were  imported  from   Russia;  8,000,000i, 
only  were  exported  to  Russia;  there  was  a 
balance  of  3,000,002.     Are  we  to  believe 
that,  the  Americans  having  made   us  a 
present  of  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars, 
the  Russians   have  been  very  anxious  to 
vie  with  them  in  kind  generossity,  giving  us 
three  millions  sterling  of  their  goods  for 
nothing;  as  if  the  two  hemispheres  were 
emulating  the  one  the  other— the  West  en* 
deavouring  to  prove  to  the  world  that  she 
is  able  to  excel  all  that  has  been  told  us 
of  the  ''  gorgeous  East  with  richest  hand  ?" 
But  we  have  received  no  such  gifts  from 
either  of  them.  If  we  have  not  sent  them  our 
own  goods,  we  have  given  them  the  coffee 
and  the  sugars  of  Brazil.     But,  my  Lords, 
what  is  my  expectation  with  regard  to  the 
Com   Law,   so  far  as  relates  to  foreign 
trade?      I   do  not  look  forward  to  any 
rapid,   sudden,   instantaneous  increase  of 
our  traffic  with  foreign  countries;  but  one 
thing  I  confidently  expect,  that  if  we  ^et 
the  example,  and  remove  the  restrictions 
from  our  commercial  code,  other  countries 
will  follow  the  same  line.     We  do  not  live 
in  a  period  when  any  country,  especially 
countries  like  France  and  Belgium,  with 
constitutional  Oovemments,  or  Germany, 
which  is  likely  soon  to  obtain  constitutional 
Government  —  countries  where  the  voice 
of  the  consumer  is  heard,  and  the  opin- 
ions of  the  capitalist  and  manufacturer 
are  consulted— Hire  likely  to  remain   be- 
hind ;  those  countries,  you  may  be  per- 
fectly assured,  if  you  withdraw  your  re- 
strictions and  change  your  narrow  illiberal 
line  of  policy,  will  effect  a  correspond- 
ing change  in  theirs.     Of  this  also  I  am 
certain,  that  you  can  do  yourselves  no 
kind  of  service  by  retaining  your  restric- 
tions; even  should  the    improvements  of 
this  system  be  postponed  by  other  coun- 
tries, you  will  be  none  the  worse  for  it; 
while,  if  your  example  be  followed  by  them, 
it  will  be  a  most  important  and  valuable 
benefit  for  this  country.     I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  take  the  gloomy  view  of  the  sub- 
ject that  Mr.  Greg  and  the  correspond- 
ent of  the  noble  Lord,  had  done.  If  ever  I 
heard  a  statement  of  opinion — and  I  had 
never  heard  that  before — ^touching  any  sub- 
ject, and  on  any  occaaion  which  seemed  to 
be  made  under  the  influence  of  the  prevail- 
ing bias  of  a  man's  mind,  it  is  that  state- 
ment of  Mr.   Greg.     According  to  him» 
we  are  plimged  into  the  abyss  of  rain: 
2Q2 
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our  capitalists  make  no  profit,  our  manu- 
facturers are  undersold,  labour  is  so  dear 
that  there  is  hardly  any  chance  of  obtaining 
it  cheap  enough  to  enable  us  to  enter  into 
competition  with  the  labour  of  any  coun- 
try, placed  in  more  happy  circumstances. 
But  if  we  are  in  such  desperate  condition 
that  there  is  not  an  article  nor  a  market  in 
which  the  foreigner  does  not  undersell  us, 
as  Mr.  Greg  thinks,  how  is  it  that  our 
eiq^orts  have  gone  on  increasing  from  year 
to  year,  till  last  year  they  were  greater 
than  before?  My  noble  Friend  has  at 
great  and  much  more  needless  length 
dwelt  on  the  vast  amount  of  our  trade^a 
fact  wholly  beside  the  main  question,  be- 
cause both  sects  equally  admit  it ;  but  it 
is  fatal  to  Mr.  Greg's  alarms,  though  to 
the  argument  on  the  present  measure  it 
had  no  more  application  than  to  any  other 
Bill,  public  or  private,  of  the  Session.  Be- 
fore I  sit  down  I  wish  to  say  a  word  upon  the 
sliding-scale.  My  noble  Friend,  although 
he  did  not  say  much  in  favour  of  the  Tariff, 
did  speak  in  favour  of  the  sliding-scale; 
and  he  asked  why  alter  a  system  which  had 
been  approved  as  working  so  advantage- 
ously ?  That  argument,  at  least,  does 
not  apply  to  me,  because  I  never  approved 
of  the  sliding-scale;  it  is  strictly  an  argrn- 
mentum  ad  hominem  to  those  who  did 
80  approve  it.  1  never  did;  and  my  ar- 
gument against  it  was  this — that  the 
immediate  and  inevitable  consequence  of 
a  sliding-scale  is,  a  great  accumulation  of 
com  in  the  foreign  ports,  or  in  the  bond- 
ing warehouses,  ready  to  pour  in  upon 
us,  and  thus  all  of  a  sudden  the  market  is 
flooded,  and  drenched^  and  overwhelmed 
with  the  influx  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  home  grower  can  least  bear  up  against 
it.  But  let  me  remind  my  noble  Friend, 
that  the  years  which  have  passed  since 
1842  are  not  such  as  could  t^st  the  sliding- 
scale.  The  test  of  the  sliding-scale  is 
the  pinch  of  a  year  of  scarcity.  We  have 
happily  no  such  thmg.  In  the  year  1842 
there  was  a  good  crop  ;  in  1843,  a  better; 
and  that  of  1844  was  the  best  of  all— the 
best  known  for  a  long  time.  The  crop  of 
1845,  although  not  excellent  as  to  quality, 
was  not  deficient  as  to  quantity;  while 
that  of  1844  was  so  amply  abundant  that 
no  less  than  throe  months'  consumption  of 
the  produce  of  that  year  would  remain  after 
the  harvest  of  1845  had  been  gathered, 
nay,  after  its  consumption  had  been  grown. 
Under  those  circumstances  can  any  man 
possibly  argue  the  merits  of  the  sliding- 
Bcalo  as  regulating  the  prico  and  main- 


taining steadiness  in  the  market  upon  tlie 
experience  of  facts  ?  The  case  has  never 
arisen,  and  the  sliding-scale  may  have  all 
the  merits  that  have  been  attributed  to  it; 
but  they  have  not  yet  been  proved  to  ua  by 
any  kind  of  experience.  My  Lords,  I  have 
argued  this  case  as  I  always  have  done, 
with  a  total  abstinence  from  inflammatwy  ^ 
topics.  Tour  Lordships  will  bear  me  wit- 
ness as  to  the  manner  in  which  1  brought 
it  forward  some  years  ago.  In  the  same 
spirit  1  argue  it  now.  I  am  no  party 
to  the  follies  and  exaggerations  regta& 
ing  this  subject  which  I  have  observed  to 
prevail  out  of  doors.  1  am  no  party  to 
the  abuse  which  1  have  seen  heaped  upon 
the  landowners  of  this  countiy.  My  Lords, 
1  view  the  landed  interest  of  England  as 
the  great,  the  substantial,  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  interests  it  contains.  I 
regard  the  advocates  of  that  interest  with 
unalterable  affection  and  respect.  Even 
where  I  differ  from  them  in  opinion,  and 
do  not  join  with  them  in  the  conclusio&a 
they  arrive  at,  I  view  them  as  perform- 
ing a  great,  a  conscientiously  discharged 
duty  to  their  country.  Above  all,  I  denj 
that  the  supporters  of  the  landed  interest 
in  this  realm  are  only  to  be  numbered 
by  the  landlords  and  the  tenants,  the  yeo> 
men,  and  those  who  are  more  immedi* 
ately  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  oar 
soil.  The  great  landed  interest  of  this 
country  is  of  weight,  and  of  power,  and 
of  influence  enough  to  counterbalance  all 
the  other  interests,  if  they  were  pat  into 
the  scales,  the  one  against  the  other.  That 
has  ever  been  my  fixed  and  decided  opin- 
ion. But  they  are  not  to  be  put  in  qiposila 
scales  ;  for  there  are  ranged  on  the  side  of 
the  landedinterest,  not  perhaps  the  middling 
merchants  and  petty  tradesmen,  although 
the  tradesmen  in  the  country  towns  wiH 
always  be  found  ranked  with  it,  but  all  the 
great  traders,  all  the  great  capitalists,  all 
the  important  mercantue  men  m  the  king- 
dom, all  the  great  mercantile  bodies,  the 
Bank,  the  In£a  Company,  the  Insoranee 
Companies — the  Railway  Companies,  the 
Law,  the  Church,  the  Amy,  the  Navy — all 
those  bodies  forming  the  prodigious  mass  of 
the  whole  power,  and  wealth,  and  inflaence 
of  England;  one  and  all  are  found  for  the 
most  part,  and  in  the  main,  and  in  the  long 
run  to  take  part  with  the  landed  interest 
as  the  great  Conservative  body  of  Eng- 
land, the  guardians  of  the  institntions  of 
this  Empire.  Therefore,  my  Lords,  be 
sure,  that  when  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
to  support  this  meosoro  of  Com  I^w  rck 
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peal,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  away  what 
I  think  is  most  fallaciously  thought  to 
be,  and  what  they  erroneously  call,  natu- 
ral and  necessary  protection,  be  well  as- 
sured, with  these  opinions  which  I  hold, 
and  hare  ever  held,  that,  regarding  the 
vast  importance  of  the  landed  interest, 
I  am  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  give  a 
consent  to  this  measure  if  I  thought,  by  its 
passing,  that  the  interest,  the  ss^ety,  the 
security  of  that  great  body  were  placed  in 
jeopardy.  But  that,  my  Lords,  is  not  my 
view ;  and  when  I  am  told  that  our  insti- 
tutions require  this  protection,  and  that 
without  this  protection  of  raising  a  little 
the  price  of  food — and  if  it  be  to  raise  it 
but  Is.  a  quarter,  it  is  a  poll-tax  paid  by 
every  man  in  the  country ;  and  suppose 
you  wanted  to  raise  a  million  and  a  quarter, 
is  not  that  the  last  tax  you  would  have  re- 
course to,  however  much  you  stood  in  need 
of  it,  ay,  though  the  maintenance  of  your 
fleets  and  your  armies  were  endangered — 
is  not  a  poll-tax  even  of  Is.  the  very  last 
that  any  man  in  his  senses  would  pro- 
pose in  order  to  raise  the  necessary  sup- 
plies ?  And  yet  if  the  Com  Law  keeps  up 
the  price  of  the  subsistence  of  the  people 
only  Is.  &  quarter,  it  is  a  poll-tax  upon 
every  man,  rich  and  poor,  in  the  kingdom. 
Therefore,  my  Lords,  although  I  do  not 
consider  that  the  protection  of  the  landed 
aristocracy  requires  such  measures,  or  that 
they  are  essential,  as  has  been  fantasti- 
cally supposed,  to  the  preservation  of  our 
precious,  our  immemorial  institutions, 
though,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  the  sooner  such  measures  are  done 
away  with  the  better  will  it  be  for  the  in- 
terests of  that  aristocracy,  and  the  more 
secure  wUl  be  those  institutions,  I  will  tell 
the  landed  aristocracy  where  to  look,  if 
they  would  find  protection  for  themselves 
and  a  bulwark  for  those  institutions.  Let 
them  rely  upon  themselves.  Si  munimen- 
turn  qtueris  circumspice.  Look  around  at 
the  display  of  talent  which  has  been  evoked 
by  the  discussion  of  this  great  question  to- 
night, which  was  evoked  by  the  debates 
elsewhere,  and  let  those  blush  for  shame, 
if  they  are  capable  of  doing  so,  who  ever 
ventured  to  talk  with  contempt  of  the  ta- 
lents, the  accomplishments,  the  acquire- 
ments of  the  aristocracy  of  this  country. 
Not  to  speak  of  my  noble  Friends  who  ad- 
dressed you  with  such  power  to-night — 
the  noble  Duke  who  moved  the  Amend- 
ment, and  the  noble  Lord  the  late  Colonial 
Secretary — ^let  them  reflect  on  the  splendid 
exhibition  of  debating  power  which  was 


made  in  another  place  during  the  entire 
of  the  discussion  on  the  Com  Bill.  My 
Lords,  it  calls  to  my  remembrance  a  fable 
which  was  related  of  old,  of  one  who  went 
to  a  magician  and  begged  that  he  would 
discover  to  him  a  treasure  in  his  field. 
The  magician  told  him  to  labour  at  his 
field,  to  dig  up  the  entire  surface,  and 
not  to  leave  a  single  clod  that  was  not 
upturned.  He  went  his  way,  and  com- 
plied with  the  direction,  nor  desisted  in 
his  toil  till  every  clod  was  reduced  to 
powder,  and  all  was  exposed  to  the  genial 
and  fractifying  atmosphere,  but  no  piece 
of  gold  was  discovered,  and  the  hapless  la- 
bourer —  for  so  he  considered  himself — 
returning  to  the  magician,  bitterly  com- 
plained that  he  had  been  deceived. 
"What,"  said  the  wise  man,  "have  you 
found  nothing?" — "Not  one  farthing,'* 
replied  the  husbandman,  "in  the  whole 
field,  although  I  dug  up  the  entire  surface, 
and  left  no  soduntumed."  "  Go,'*  said  the 
magician,  "sow  the  field  that  you  have 
dug,  and  you  will  find  a  much  greater  trea- 
sure in  the  crop  you  will  reap  next  harvest, 
than  in  any  piece  of  gold  you  could  pos- 
sibly have  found."  And  so,  to  apply  the 
allegory,  I  would  say  of  the  landed  aristo- 
cracy, "Although  they  have  failed  (and 
fervently  do  I  hope  that  they  may  fail  here 
as  they  have  elsewhere)  in  obtaining  the 
object  of  their  great  exertions — although 
they  have  not  found  the  treasures  they 
sought  for — although  they  have  failed  in 
getting  the  measure  defeated  against  which 
they  are  leagued,  they  have,  notwithstand- 
^^gf  gained  another  and  a  greater  object 
— they  have  achieved  a  more  effectual 
protection  for  themselves,  and  a  better  se- 
curity for  those  institutions  of  which  they 
are  the  chosen  guardians,  and,  I  will 
freely  admit,  the  best  defenders ;  for 
they  have  made  a  display  of  ability, 
have  shown  a  talent  for  affairs,  powers 
of  debating,  and  intellectual  endowments 
of  every  description,  such  as  their  adver- 
saries gave  them  little  credit  for,  but  which 
they  may  themselves  well  be  proud  of,  and 
from  which  their  country  will  hereafter  most 
assuredly  derive  lasting  benefit,  and  their 
order  impenshable  renown.  No  longer  let 
them  rely  for  power  on  their  pride  of  he- 
raldry, their  proud  castles,  the  immemorial 
splendours  of  their  ancestry,  but  take  that 
position  to  which  they  are  entitled  as  well 
by  merit  as  by  birth.  My  Lords,  I  have 
studiously  avoided  all  personal  allusions  ; 
but  I  should  fail  of  discharging  a  duty  which 
I  owe  as  a  citizen  of  this  country,  and  as 
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a  Member  of  tliis  House — a  debt  of  grati- 
tude upon  public  grounds,  but  a  debt  of 
strict  justice  as  well — did  I  not  express 
my  deep  sense  of  the  public  virtue,  no  less 
than  the  great  capacity  and  the  high  mo- 
ral courage  which  my  right  hon.  Friend 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  has  exhi- 
bited in  dealing  with  this  question.  He 
cast  away  all  personal  and  private  con- 
siderations of  what  description  soever,  and, 
studiously  disregarding  his  own  interest 
in  every  stage  and  step  of  his  progress, 
he  has  given  up  what,  to  a  political  leader, 
is  the  most  enviable  of  all  positions — the 
calm,  unquestioned,  undivided  support  of 
Parliament ;  he  has  exposed  himself  to  the 
frenzy  of  the  most  tempest-troubled  sea 
that  the  political  world  in  our  days,  per- 
haps, ever  exhibited.  He  has  given  up 
what  to  an  ambitious  man  is  much — ^the 
security  of  his  power;  he  has  given  up  what 
to  a  calculating  man  is  much — influence 
and  authority  with  his  party;  he  has  given 
up  what  to  an  amiable  man  is  much  indeed 
—private  friendships  and  party  connex- 
ions ;  and  all  these  sacrifices  he  has  volun- 
tarily, and  with  his  eyes  open,  encountered, 
in  order  to  discharge  what,  be  he  right, 
or  be  he  wrong,  he  deemed  a  greats  public 
duty.  He,  in  these  circumstances— he,  in 
this  proud  position — ^may  well  scorn  the 
sordid  attacks,  the  wretched  ribaldry,  with 
which  he  is  out  of  doors  assailed,  be- 
cause he  knows  that  he  has  entitled  him- 
self to  the  gratitude  of  his  country,  and 
will  leave — as  I  in  my  conscience  believe 
he  will  leave — ^his  name  to  after  ages, 
as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  disinter- 
ested Ministers  that  ever  wielded  the  desti- 
tinies  of  this  country. 

Debate  adjourned. 

House  adjourned. 


for  Ireland, 
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Mmurn.]   Public  Bills.— itcjMffetl.    Cocrapoiidhif  So> 

detlcs  And  Lectun  Rnomt. 
3*-  and   paned.     Superintendent  of  Convicti. 

PxTiTiONa  PRKBSNTBO.  By  Mr.  OTonnell,  trotn  an  Im- 
neme  number  of  plaees.  fiir  the  Imreediato  Rekne  of 
WilUam  Smith  CBrten,  B«|.~By  Mr.  Duncan,  ftom 
Miniitera  and  Elden  of  the  Free  Church  Presbytery  of 
Dundee,  and  by  Mr.  "fhoraaf  Hepburn,  ftom  Members 
and  Adherents  of  the  Free  Chureh  Coogrtgatlon  In  Vaster, 
eomplaininf  of  ReAisal  to  grant  Sites  for  Free  Chuichcs 
in  bootland.~By  Mr.  Brotherton,  ftom  Inhabitants  of 
the  Village  of  Aoomb,  Tor  the  Adoption  of  Measures  for 
promoting  the  Due  Observance  of  the  Loidli  Day.— By 
Mr.  Chute,  and  Sir  Stephen  Olynne,  from  an  iflunanae 
number  of  places,  against  the  Union  of  St.  Asaph  and 
Bangor,  but  providing  for  the  Immediate  Appointment 
of  a  Bishop  to  the  newly  erected  Sea  of  Manehastcrw^ 
By  Mr.  M'Caithy,  from  Shipowner*  of  the  City  of  Cork, 
praying  that  all  Exprnsfi  for  the  Erection  and  Mainte- 


nance of  Lighthouses,  Beacons,  and  Floatiug  Booya  ob 
the  Cowti  of  the  United  Kingdom,  ahottU  haMafe^ 
be  defrayed  out  of  the  Public  Hevcnoe. — By  Mr.  Deeds* 
from  Chairman.  Vice-Chairman,  and  Members  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet  UnioB.  tm 
Rating  Ownen  of  Saaall  Tenements  to  the  IHior  Raaea 
in  lieu  of  Occupiers.— By  Mr.  Bediett,  from  ArtkCa  and 
other  Penons  connected  with  and  interested  in  the  DIf* 
frision  and  Extenilon  of  the  Fine  Arts,  tai  Umdna,  la 
favour  of  the  Art  Unions  Bill.~By  Mr.  FambaBa,  from 
Castle  Donington,  for  Repeal  of  Maynooth  Col^ge  Ad. 
—  By  several  hon.  Members,  from  various  places,  in  &> 
vouT  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  BUU-By  Loid  Joka 
Russell,  from  Giaigow.  for  a  Final  A^iosUnent  ol  tha 
Sugar  Duties.— By  Mr.  M'DonneU,  and  Mr.  O'CooneD* 
frt>ra  various  places,  against  the  Protection  of  IMe  ylt^ 
land)  Bill.— By  Sir  OeoigeGicy.ftom  Paascugf  ii  ti  ae lilJi^ 
between  Birmingham  and  Bristol  by  Railway,  oa  tbe 
SOth  Day  of  May,  complaining  of  Break  of  Gauge  on 
Railfraya. 

MEASURES  OF  RELIEF  FOR  IRELAND. 
Mr.  S.  CRAWFORD  wished  to  pat  m 
question  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  he  tnuled 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  not  think 
he  was  too  pressing  in  hringing  it  forward 
at  this  early  period  of  the  Session.  He 
wished  to  know  what  measures  they  were 
to  expect  for  the  amelioration  of  Ireland, 
and  more  particularly  whether  they  might 
expect  that  any  measure  would  be  intro- 
duced during  the  present  Session  to  carry 
out  the  recommendation  of  the  Land  Com* 
mission  on  the  subject  of  the  law  of  land- 
lord and  tenant.  The  objects  to  which  he 
would  especially  refer  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman as  having  been  suggested  by  the 
Commission  were — 1st,  the  amendment  of 
the  laws  of  distress  ;  2nd,  the  amendment 
of  the  laws  of  ejectment ;  3rd,  compensft- 
tion  to  tenants  for  improvements  ;  4th« 
commutation  of  lives  renewable  for  erer 
into  perpetuities  ;  and  5th,  powers  of  leas- 
ing to  be  given  under  certain  limitations  to 
tenants  for  life,  and  corporations.  Re 
should  like  to  hear  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  some  intimation  as  to  whether 
measures  for  the  promotion  of  these  ob- 
jects, or  any  of  them,  were  to  be  brought 
forward  in  the  course  of  the  present  Ses- 
sion. 

Sib  R.  peel  :  I  think  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, particularly  from  the  deep  interest 
he  has  taken  in  the  subject  to  which  he 
has  referred,  and  from  the  noble  example 
he  has  set  as  a  landlord  in  Ireland,  is  fully 
entitled  to  put  these  questions.  I  can  as- 
sure the  hon.  Gentleman  that  this  subject 
has  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  he  is  himself 
aware  what  has  been  our  chief  occupation 
since  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  and  also 
of  the  disadvantage  which  for  a  time  was 
experienced  in  conaequence  of  a  change  in 
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tlie  office  of  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 
Unfortunately,  my  noble  Friend  who  holds 
that  office  has  been  disabled  from  attend- 
ing on  the  House,  and  paying  that  atten- 
tion to  his  duties  which  he  wished ;  but,  in 
all  likelihood,  he  will  be  able  to  attend  in 
his  place  in  a  few  days,  probably  before  the 
Whitsuntide  holidays,  when  he  will  an- 
nounce the  nature  of  the  measures  which 
the  Government  intend  to  bring  before  the 
House.  In  the  meantime  I  may  state, 
that  my  noble  Friend  will  bring  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House  three  measures 
based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Land- 
lord and  Tenant  Commission.  I  think  it 
would  be  improper  for  me  to  enter  into  any 
detail  as  to  those  measures ;  but  I  may 
state  their  general  objects  to  be— a  Bill  for 
making  compensation  to  tenants  for  im- 
proYcments  made  by  them — a  Bill  for 
amending  the  law  as  to  ejectments  and 
distresses — and,  thirdly,  a  Bill  prescribing 
a  short  form  of  lease,  and  reducing  the 
stamp  duties  thereon.  Before  I  move 
the  adjournment  for  the  Whitsuntide  ho- 
lidays, an  early  day  will  be  named  for 
bringing  those  measures  before  the  House. 

BIRTH  OF  A  PRINCESS. 

Sib  R.  peel  :  The  House  is  probably 
aware  that  an  event  has  taken  place  this 
day  which  will,  I  am  sure,  fully  justify  me 
in  making  a  Motion  without  any  notice 
whatever.  That  Motion  is,  that  this  House 
do  present  an  Address  of  Congratulation  to 
Her  Majesty  on  the  addition  to  Her  do- 
mestic happiness  by  the  Birth  of  another 
Princess.  Sir,  I  well  know  the  deep  feel- 
ings of  loyalty  towards  the  Sovereign  which 
prevail  in  this  House,  as  they  prevail  in 
every  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
I  well  know  how  those  feelings  of  loyalty 
are  exalted  by  the  high  personal  esteem, 
respectful  attachment,  and  admiration  for 
the  manner  in  which  Her  Majesty  dis- 
charges every  duty,  whether  of  a  public 
nature  as  Sovereign,  or  in  domestic  life. 
I  shall,  therefore,  without  further  preface, 
and  in  the  fidl  confidence  that  my  Motion 
will  meet  unanimous  acquiescence  on  the 
part  of  this  House,  move  that  an  Address 
to  the  effect  I  have  mentioned  be  presented 
by  this  House  to  Her  Majesty. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL:  In  the  assurance 
that  every  Member  of  this  House  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  feelings  expressed  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  I  shall  simply  con- 
tent myself  with  seconding  the  Motion  he 
has  now  submitted  to  the  House. 

Motion  carried  nem,  eon. 


LIBERATION  OF  MR.  W.  S.  O'BRIEN. 
Mr.  SHAW  said,  that  he  had  collected 
on  Friday  night,  from  the  intimation  of 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London 
(Lord  J.  Russell),  as  well  as  from  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  that  it  was  the 
wish  of  the  House  that  the  discharge  of 
Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  should  be  moved  the 
])resent  evening,  before  the  commencement 
of  the  public  business.  He  would,  in  the 
first  place,  assure  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  county  of 
Cork  (Mr.  0*Connell),  that,  although  his 
notice  was  the  first  given,  and  stood  first 
on  the  Paper,  he  would  willingly  have 
given  way  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, and  felt  no  rivalry  in  the  matter;  but 
on  looking  at  the  two  notices,  he  conceived 
that  his  was  worded  in  a  manner  more 
likely  to  prevail  with  the  House,  and  that 
was  his  only  object  in  claiming  the  prece- 
dence. He  would,  then,  in  a  very  few 
words,  state  to  the  House  the  grounds  on 
which  he  moved  for  the  discharge  of  Mr. 
Smith  O'Brien,  the  time  he  had  chosen 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  form  in  which  he 
had  framed  the  Motion.  In  all  those  re- 
spects, he  hoped  to  have  the  general,  in- 
deed he  hoped  the  unanimous,  concurrence 
of  the  House.  The  ground  of  his  Motion, 
then,  simply  was,  that  the  authority  of  the 
House  had  been  vindicated,  and  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien  sufficiently  punished  by  twenty- 
five  days'  imprisonment.  The  time  he 
(Mr.  Shaw)  had  selected  was  when  the 
Committee  which  the  House  had  ordered 
Mr.  O'Brien  to  attend,  had  closed  its  la- 
bours; and  although,  in  point  of  form,  the 
Committee  had  not,  as  he  (Mr.  Shaw)  ex- 
pected they  would  have  done,  that  evening 
made  their  final  report,  yet  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Chairman  of  that  Committee  (Mr. 
Henley)  would  be  prepared  to  state  in  his 
place  that  the  business  of  the  Committee 
was  really  finished;  and  as  to  the  form  of 
the  discharge,  he  had  copied  his  Motion 
from  the  established  precedents  of  the 
House,  neither  taking  from  them,  nor  add- 
ing to  them  any  words  with  respect  to  fees 
to  meet  the  particular  case  of  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien.  He  would  make  one  observation, 
in  justice  to  the  feelings  of  Mr.  S.  O'Brien, 
and  that  was,  that  he  had  ^ven  his  notice 
without  the  slightest  acquiescence  or  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien; 
and  further,  he  believed  that  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien, 
that  he  was  then  making  the  Motion  for 
the  hon.  Member's  release.    Nevertheless, 
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he  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  it;  and  lie 
trusted  the  House  would  consider  that  they 
hest  consulted  their  dignity  hy  determining 
the  question  upon  its  o^m  merits,  and  with- 
out reference  to  the  peculiar  views  or  per- 
sonal feelings  of  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien.  His 
(Mr.  Shaw's)  desire  had  heen  to  ahstain 
from  saying  one  word  that  could  giro  rise 
to  discussion,  or  lead  to  a  difference  of 
opinion.  He  trusted  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  that;  and  that,  as  he  had  yen- 
tured  to  anticipate,  the  House  would  una- 
nimously acquiesce  in  the  Motion  which  he 
would  then  propose,  namely — 

"That  WUliAm  Smith  O'Brien,  Esquire,  in 
custody  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  attending  this 
House,  bo  discharged  out  of  custody,  paying  his 
fees." 

Mr.  HENLEY,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Group  XL,  had  great  plea- 
sure in  assuring  the  House  that  no  more 
business  remained  to  he  done  than  would 
occupy  about  two  hours  to-morrow.  What 
remained  was  merely  of  a  formal  nature; 
and  he  had,  therefore,  great  satisfaction 
in  seconding  the  Motion  of  the  right  hou. 
Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin.  The 
House  would  be  glad  to  hear  that  no  great 
public  inconvenience  had  resulted  from  the 
absence  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Limerick 
from  the  Conmiittee,  however  public  affairs 
might  have  suffered  from  his  absence  from 
the  House.  The  hon.  Gentleman  seemed 
wisely  to  havo  preferred  his  own  company 
for  twenty-four  hours  in  the  day  to  the 
company  of  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
for  only  four  hours  in  the  day.  He  hoped 
he  had  profited  by  it. 

Mr.  p.  butler  wished  to  say  a  few 
words  at  the  request  of  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Limerick;  and  he  hoped 
that  they  would  put  no  serious  impediment 
in  the  way  of  the  Motion  before  the  House. 
He  congratulated  the  right  hon.  Recorder 
of  Dublin  on  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
come  forward  to  rescue  a  fellow  country- 
man in  distress.  He  (Mr.  P.  Butler)  as  an 
Irish  representative,  might  be  allowed  to 
say  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  the  duty  of 
Irish  Members  to  attend  to  the  business 
of  the  Empire  generally,  and  as  much  to 
the  affairs  of  England  and  Scotland  as  of 
Ireland.  With  his  hon.  Friend,  however, 
a  serious  question  of  principle  was  involved. 
He  was  under  the  impression  that  the 
House  had  acted  illegally,  unconstitution- 
ally, and  without  precedent,  in  committing 
him.  He  took  exception  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  Motion  which  regarded  the  payment 
of  fees  to  the  6ergeant.     He  thought  that 


the  payment  of  them  might  oompnmuae  his 
principle;  and  without  attempting  c<mtii- 
maciously  to  resist,  he  intendcMl  to  protest 
against  the  demand.  He  believed  that  at 
the  present  moment  his  services  were  in&- 
portant  to  his  country;  but  the  Hoose 
would  recollect  that  he  had  been  exposed 
to  all  the  ridicule  of  a  powerful  press,  and 
of  a  still  more  powerful  public.  He  (Mr. 
P.  Butler)  was  of  opinion,  that  the  Honae 
was  now  tired  of  the  subject;  and  his  hon. 
Friend  had  good  reason  to  be  tired  of  his 
imprisonment.  He  had  written  a  letter 
to  the  Speaker,  to  which  that  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  returned  an  answer,  po- 
litely declining  to  read  it  to  the  House. 
The  present  was  a  very  auspicious  m<»ne&t: 
a  young  Princess  had  just  been  bom;  and 
he  hoped  that  his  hon.  Friend  would  spee- 
dily be  delivered  also. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  thought  that  tlie 
House  would  act  most  prudently  by  con- 
fining its  consideration  to  the  question 
whe^er  any  further  object  would  be  gained 
by  continuing  the  conunitment  of  the  hoa. 
Member  for  Limerick.  He  had  yielded 
precedence  to  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Shaw)  solely  in  the  belief  that  the  discus- 
sion would  be  limited  to  that  point.  His 
impression,  confirmed  by  all  that  had  pass- 
ed, was  deep  regret  that  it  had  been  found 
necessary  to  subject  a  Member  to  restraint, 
and  thus  to  interfere  with  the  di8chai;ge  of 
his  duty  towards  his  constituents.  AH 
that  would  influence  him  would  be  the  c<m- 
sideration  whether  it  was  necessary  for  tho 
maintenance  of  the  authority  of  the  House 
that  the  restraint  should  continue.  He 
felt  bound  to  say  that  it  was  not,  and  should 
therefore  give  no  opposition  to  the  Motion 
in  the  hands  of  the  Speaker.  He  had  been 
prepared  to  take  this  course  irrespective  of 
the  auspicious  event  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
Member.  He  apprehended  that  the  claim 
for  the  usual  fees  would  havo  been  made 
and  enforced,  whether  the  Motion  had  come 
from  his  right  hon.  Friend  or  from  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Cork;  and  the 
protest  would  prevent  any  personal  acqoi* 
escence  in  what  seemed  opposed  to  principle 
in  the  mind  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Lim- 
erick. He  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  of 
permitting  him  to  resume  his  functions 
in  the  House,  entertaining  a  sincere  belief 
that  the  authority  of  the  House  had  been 
sufficiently  vindicated,  not  merely  by  the 
punishment  inflicted,  but  by  the  almost 
universal  feeling  among  Irish  Members 
that  they  were  entitled  to  take  part  in  tlie 
Legislature  for  the  whole  Empire.     Not  a 
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few  of  them  had  rendered  important  ser- 
[  vices  by  undertaking  and  discharging  du- 

!  ties  on  Committees. 

Motion  carried  nem.  eon. 
I  Mr.  W.  S.  O'BRIEN  ordered  to  be  dis- 

L  charged. 

r  PROTECTION  OF  LIFE  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

I  Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  adverted  to 

i  the  fact,  that  the  first  Order  of  the  Day 

I  was  the  Second  Reading  of  a  Bill  called 

I  the  Protection  of  Life  (Ireland)  Bill.     It 

{  would  be  remembered  that  Her  Majesty, 

i  in  Her  Speech  from  the  Throne,  on  22nd 

»  January  last,  stated  the  increase  of  the 

crime  of  deliberate  assassination  in  Ireland, 
^  and  advised  that  measures  should  be  adopt- 

ed to  put  an  end  to  the  progress  of  a  crime 
80  dreadful.  He  need  not  state  that  they 
had  now  arrived  at  the  25th  of  May,  and 
the  House  had  not  yet  heard  any  statement 
^  from  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  regarding 

^  the  Bill  for  the  Protection  of  Life  in  Ire- 

^  land.     He  should  have  thought  that  when 

80  serious  a  measure  was  proposed  by  Go- 
I  vemment,  they  would  have  aeemed  it  ne- 

cessary to  inform  the  House  why  it  was 
introduced,  since  it  was  to  the  fuU  of  as 
much  importance  as  any  vote  in  the  Mis- 
cellaneous Estimates,  which  it  seemed  were 
nevertheless  to  have  precedence.  Ministers 
ought  either  to  make  some  statement  of 
their  Bill,  or  if  they  had  seen  reason  to 
change  their  minds,  they  ought  to  inform 
the  House  of  the  fact.  It  seemed  hardly 
consistent  with  their  duty  to  the  Crown 
and  to  the  House  to  leave  the  matter  en- 
tirely unnoticed,  putting  it  off,  perhaps,  to 
the  month  of  July,  when  the  general  mas- 
sacre of  measures  would  probably  com- 
mence. It  appeared  unadvisable  for  the 
House  to  entertain  a  measure  of  this  severe 
description  without  coming  to  some  deter- 
mination upon  it.  Having  given  the  fullest 
consideration  to  the  sul^ect,  and  having 
consented  to  the  first  reading  of  the  Bill 
as  proposed  by  Ministers,  he  (Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell) had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  oppose  the  second  reading; 
but  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  for  the 
sake  of  Ireland,  and  with  reference  to  public 
expectation  there,  that  Ministers  should 
state  what  were  their  intentions. 

Sir  R.  peel  observed,  that  in  justice 
to  Government  the  noble  Lord  ought  to 
bear  in  mind  the  circumstances  that  had 
Iiitherto  prevented  them  from  naming  a 
day  for  the  second  reading.  Only  on 
Friday  week  the  Corn  Bill  had  been  read 
a  third  time,  and  on  Monday  last  the  Cus- 


toms Duties  Bill  went  tlu-ough  the  same 
stage.  It  had  been  understood  and  agreed 
to  by  the  House  that  those  measures  should 
have  precedence.  On  Friday  last,  at  the 
instance  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Dorsetshire,  he  had  consented  to  give 
up  a  Government  day  that  the  decision  of 
the  House  on  the  Factory  Bill  might  be 
given.  There  had  been /two  preceding 
debates  on  Wednesdays  on  the  subject, 
and  it  had  been  strongly  urged  upon  him 
to  assign  a  Government  day  for  the  sake 
of  bringing  the  discussion  to  a  termination. 
He  had,  therefore,  relinquished  Friday  last. 
This  evening  Ministers  brought  forward 
the  Estimates,  because  from  the  lapse  of 
time  it  was  necessary  to  pass  them.  It 
was,  in  fact,  impossible  further  to  postpone 
asking  the  House  to  sanction  a  vote  ot 
money  in  order  that  the  public  service 
might  be  conducted  in  its  usual  course. 
Consistently  with  the  general  wish,  and 
for  the  convenience  of  the  country,  a  day 
had  been  fixed  for  the  financial  statement, 
and  that  day  was  Friday  next.  He  pro- 
posed to  postpone  until  Friday  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  to  which  the  noble  Lord 
had  referred,  and  then  he  would  appoint 
a  day  when  the  discussion  upon  it  should 
be  taken. 

SPANISH  DISCRIMINATING  DUTIES. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  wished  to  put  a 
question,  of  which  he  had  not  been  able  to 
give  notice,  and  which  perhaps  could  not 
be  answered  at  the  moment.  If  so,  ho 
should  be  content  to  wait  until  a  future 
day.  It  had  been  stated  in  the  public 
prints  that  the  Spanish  Government  had 
sent  out  instructions  to  Cuba  to  place  dis- 
criminating duties  on  English  goods  and 
vessels  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  The  in- 
formation he  asked  was — ^whether  Govern- 
ment had  any  reason  to  believe  that  such 
instructions  had  been  sent  out,  and  that 
steps  had  been  taken  to  carry  them  into 
effect? 

Sir  R.  peel  had  seen  the  statement 
in  the  newspapers,  and  went  to  the  Foreign 
Office  in  consequence  to  read  the  last  des- 
patches. They  certainly  did  not  bear  out 
the  statement  in  the  newspapers ;  but  be- 
fore he  gave  a  positive  answer  he  wished 
to  make  a  further  reference  to  the  des- 
patches, and  to-morrow  he  would  be  pre- 
pared to  state  the  exact  fact.  The  des- 
patches he  had  seen  did  not  show  that  any 
discriminating  duties  had  been  imposed 
adverse  to  England. 
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CRIME  IN  IRELAND. 

Mr.  O'CONNELL  believed  he  was  quite 
accurate  in  stating  that  the  amount  of  crime 
recently  reported  from  Ireland  was  con- 
siderably diminished,  and  he  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  and 
of  the  House  to  the  fact.  He  attributed  it 
mainly  to  the  attention  paid  by  Government 
to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  people  in  various 
localities,  as  well  as  to  the  amount  of  pri- 
vate subscriptions  in  other  situations.  The 
peasantry  of  Ireland  were  duly  sensible  of 
the  kindness  and  sympathy  thus  evinced, 
and  to  this  cause  he  attributed  a  consider- 
able diminution  of  crime.  The  conduct  of 
Government  in  relieving  the  wants  of  the 
people  had  tended  to  diminish  crime,  and 
he  believed  had  done  more  than  could  have 
been  accomplished  by  a  severe  execution 
of  the  laws. 

Sib  R.  peel  was  much  obliged  to  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  for  so  hand- 
somely doing  justice,  on  the  present  as  on 
a  former  occasion,  to  the  efforts  of  Govern- 
ment. He  would  not  now  enter  into  any 
argument  as  to  the  cause  of  the  decrease 
of  crime  in  Ireland ;  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  attributed  it  to  the  attention  of 
Government  to  the  wants  of  the  sufferers, 
but  others  might  perhaps  find  a  different 
cause  in  the  promulgation  of  the  fact  that 
the.  Protection  of  Life  Bill  had  passed  with 
the  almost  unanimous  consent  of  the  House 
of  Lords. 

SUPPLY— CIVIL  CONTINGENCIES. 
On  the  Order  of  the  Day  being  read  for 
the  House  to  go  into  a  Committee  of  Sup- 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  complained  that  tak- 
ing the  Miscellaneous  Estimates  first  was  a 
departure  from  ordinary  course  of  proce- 
dure, and  a  very  inconvenient  one.  The  Es- 
timates had  only  been  delivered  at  his 
House  on  Saturday;  he  had  not  seen  them 
till  this  morning,  and  he  had  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  of  reading  them.  He  had  never 
known  an  instance  in  which  the  Miscella- 
neous Estimates  were  taken  before  the 
Army  and  Navy  Estimates.  In  a  case 
where  there  were  several  hundred  different 
items  to  go  through,  it  was  a  perfect  farce 
to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  Members 
only  a  few  hours  before  the  discussion. 

Mr.  CARDWELL  said,  that  the  rea- 
son  for  taking  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates 
first  was  that,  at  this  advanced  season  of 
the  year,  it  was  important  that  the  Miscel- 
laneous Estimates  should  be  voted  without 
delay.     He  had  no  obj^  *'       '    -'over,  f- 


postpone  the  consideration  of  all  the  Esti- 
mates on  which  there  was  any  increase, 
difference,  or  novelty  as  compared  to 
former  years. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  did  not  thmk  the 
Government  had  treated  the  House  very 
fairly  in  this  matter.  It  was  usual  always 
to  begin  with  the  Navy  Estimates;  and  he 
remembered  that  on  one  occasion  an  hon. 
Member  opposite  objected  because  the 
Army  Estimates  were  proposed  to  be  taken 
before  the  Navy  Estimates;  and  he  induced 
the  Government  of  the  day  to  alter  their 
course,  and  take  the  Navy  Estimates  first. 
It  was  now  proposed  to  postpone  not  only  the 
Navy  Estimates,  but  the  Army  Estimates 
and  Ordnance  Estimates  also,  in  order  to 
bring  forward  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates. 
He  must  say  that  this  was  taking  advan- 
tage  of  the  confidence  of  the  House  in  a 
way  very  unusual.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  at  War  had,  in  the 
course  of  the  Session,  proposed  several 
items  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Estimates  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  they  had 
been  allowed  to  pass  without  discussion. 
It  was  certainly  not  expected,  when  he 
obtained  those  votes  of  credit,  that  when 
the  time  for  regular  discussion  came,  ther 
would  be  postponed  without  any  previous 
notice.  This  was  certainly  no  inducement 
for  the  House  to  allow  the  Government  to 
abuse  their  confidence  in  this  way  in 
future. 

Sir  R.  PEEL  said,  there  was  no  wish 
whatever  on  the  part  of  Government  to 
take  the  House  by  surprise ;  and,  if  it 
was  preferred,  the  House  might  take  the 
Civil  Contingencies,  and  then  the  Ordnance 
Estimates.  The  reason  why  he  did  not 
suggest  the  Army  Estimates  was,  that  an 
hon.  Member  (Captain  Layard)  who  had 
two  Notices  on  the  Paper  with  reference 
to  them,  was  not  present. 

House  in  Committee. 

Mr.  CARDWELL  proposed,  that  a 
sum  not  exceeding  20,000f.  should  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  defraying  the 
charges  of  the  Civil  Contingencies. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  said,  that  he  had  in 
former  years  objected  to  the  sums  inserted 
in  the  Estimates  for  the  conveyance  of  co- 
lonial bishops  from  this  country  to  their 
sees  abroad  ;  and  he  had  particularly  ob- 
jected to  the  sum  of  600/.  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  In  the 
present  Estimates  be  found  the  name  of  m 
now  bishop — ^the  Bishop  of  Tripoli, — whom 
1.^  u-j  never  heard  of  before,  nor  did  he 
hat  religioiu  sect  *"•  ^^-''^nged  ; 
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but,  whether  he  belonged  to  the  Church 
of  England  or  not,  he  equally  objected  to 
the  Bum  put  down  in  the  Estimates  for  his 
conveyance  from  this  country  ;  he  thought 
the  people  to  whom  they  were  sent  ought 
to  pay  the  expense  of  their  conveyance. 
He  also  objected  to  the  sum  of  350/. 
charged  for  a  pleasure  excursion  to  Sir 
Stratford  Canning,  who  had  one  of  the 
highest  diplomatic  salaries.  He  thought 
the  sum  enormous,  especially  considering 
that  ho  enjoyed  the  use  of  one  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's ships  at  the  same  time.  There 
was  another  item  of  which  he  complained, 
and  that  was  the  sum  of  3,076/.  for  the 
expenses  of  the  funeral  of  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  Sophia.  It  was 
understood  that  the  Princess  Sophia  left 
behind  her  considerable  property  ;  and  he 
thought  the  expenses  of  her  funeral  ought 
to  have  been  paid  from  that  source,  and 
not  have  been  thrown  ujpon  the  public. 
He  also  found  the  sum  of  2,151/.  put  down 
for  expenses  connected  with  the  visits  of 
foreign  princes  to  this  country,  which  he 
thought  too  much.  There  were  also  two 
items  to  which  he  objected — the  one  of 
5,441/.  connected  with  the  Commission 
of  Inquiry  into  the  Tenure  of  Land  in 
Ireland ;  and  the  other,  the  sum  of 
10,000/.  in  connexion  with  the  Inquiry  for 
Relieving  the  Distress  in  Ireland.  He 
thought  it  would  have  been  much  better  if 
the  latter  sum  had  been  applied  at  once 
for  the  purchase  of  food  for  the  people  of 
that  cotmtry. 

Mr.  CARDWELL  said,  that  the 
charge  for  the  passages  of  foreign  and  co- 
lonial bishops  arose  in  this  way.  It  was 
considered  proper  that  they  should  be 
taken  out  in  Her  Majesty's  ships  of  war; 
and  it  not  being  considered  right  that  the 
commanders  should  make  out  a  bill 
against  each  bishop  they  took  out,  the 
moderate  charge  for  their  passage  was 
transferred  to  the  public  account.  As  to 
the  expenses  incurred  in  entertaining  fo- 
reign princes,  the  charges  defrayed  by 
Her  Majesty  on  this  head  never  came 
before  the  public ;  but  there  were  certain 
travelling  expenses  necessarily  incurred, 
which  came  properly  under  the  head  of  a 
public  charge.  With  respect  to  the  charge 
for  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland,  the 
sum  mentioned  was  transferred  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  in  order  that  he  should 
take  all  necessary  steps  for  averting,  if 
possible,  or,  at  all  events,  mitigating  the 
effects  of  the  calamity  which  threatened 
that  country. 


Mr.  HUME  thought  that  the  Colonies 
should  be  left  to  regulate  their  own  fiscal 
duties.  They  should  be  given  to  under- 
stand that,  if  they  exceeded  the  means  at 
their  own  disposal,  the  deficiency  should 
not  be  supplied  at  the  expense  of  this 
country.  Among  the  items  there  was 
one  of  which  he  highly  approved — a  reward 
of  10/.  for  saving  a  person's  life;  this 
sum,  however,  was  a  miserable  pittance. 
He  objected  to  the  fees  charged  upon  con- 
ferring dignities,  such  as  360/.  for  making 
Sir  W.  Parker  a  baronet ;  and  91/.  for 
making  another  man  a  bishop.  It  was  in' 
the  power  of  the  Government  to  put  an 
end  to  those  fees,  and  he  called  on  them  to 
do  so.  There  was  a  sum  of  322/.  for  the 
attendance  of  shorthand  writers  at  poli- 
tical meetings  in  Ireland.  This  looked 
too  much  like  a  system  of  espionage.  If 
no  evil  resulted  from  language,  however 
strong,  Government  might  have  patience 
— they  need  not  in  so  expensive  a  way 
employ  spies.  He  deprecated  everything 
that  tended  to  lessen  public  confidence  in 
the  Government.  He  wished  to  know 
whether  the  10,000/.  stated  as  expenses 
of  a  recent  Commission  in  Ireland  were 
for  inquiry  or  for  relief  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: Both  for  inquiry  and  relief.  A 
gi'eat  portion  of  that  sum  was  in  aid  of  pri- 
vate subscriptions.  As  to  fees  for  digni- 
ties, the  great  majority  of  them  were  car- 
ried to  public  account;  that  was  only  a  mode 
of  raising  a  contribution  for  the  expenses 
of  the  establishment.  Another  portion  went 
to  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown.  It  was 
necessary  that  the  commissions  of  Colonial 
Governors  should  be  framed  under  legal 
advice.  He  saw  no  reason  to  change  the 
course  which  had  hitherto  been  pursued  in 
that  respect. 

Sir  C.  NAPIER  inauired  whether  any 
progress  had  been  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioners for  constructing  harbours  of  refuge 
on  the  south-east  coast  ? 

Captain  CARNEGIE  informed  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  that  the  Commission- 
ers had  made  a  report,  which  had  been 
submitted  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury and  the  Chancellor  of  the  (Exchequer; 
but  no  steps  had  yet  been  taken  to  carry  it 
into  efllect. 

Mr.  a.  chapman  objected  to  sinking 
3,000,000/.  in  the  sea  at  Dover;  in  order 
to  make  there  a  harbour  of  refuge,  which 
would,  in  his  opinion,  be  wholly  useless  to 
merchant  ships  and  vessels  of  war. 

Vote  agreed  to. 
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The  next  Vote  was  a  sura  of  121,578Z. 
to  defray  the  expense  of  building,  and  the 
lighting  and  repairing  certain  Public  De- 
partments. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  objected  to  the  large 
grants  which  from  time  to  time  had  been 
given  for  Marlborough  House  ;  and  he 
thought,  considering  the  large  allowance 
which  the  Queen  Dowager  received  from 
the  country,  that  it  would  have  been  unne- 
cessary to  lay  out  anything  towards  the 
repairs  or  embellishment  of  that  establish- 
ment. He  objected,  also,  to  the  cathe- 
drals of  Scotland  being  repaired  at  (ho 
public  expense ;  and  he  should  propose 
that  the  Vote  be  reduced  by  5,000/.  for 
renairs  of  the  cathedral  of  Glasgow,  and 
1,210^.  for  the  repairs  of  the  abbey  of 
Dunfermline.  He  should  take  the  sense 
of  the  Committee  on  the  question. 

Mr.  HUME  objected  to  the  charge  of 
100/.  for  the  external  repairs  of  Marlbo- 
rough House,  on  the  ground  that,  having 
been  granted  to  the  Queen  Dowager  abso- 
lutely for  her  life,  she  ought,  according  to 
the  rule  in  such  cases,  to  keep  up  the 
building  herself,  especially  as  shortly  before 
she  came  into  possession,  40,000/.  had  been 
expended  at  the  public  charge  in  putting  it 
into  repair. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER stated  the  uniform  rule  to  be,  that 
the  external  repairs  of  the  Queen  Dowager's 
jointure-house  were  defrayed  by  the  Crown. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  said,  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  answered 
every  question  but  this— was  it,  or  was  it 
not  a  rule,  where  a  house  or  a  palace  was 
granted  to  an  individual  for  a  limited  pe- 
riod, that  in  that  case  the  external  repairs 
wore  done  by  the  public;  but  that,  in  the 
case  where  the  grant  was  for  life,  the  ex- 
pense was  borne  by  the  individual? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER replied,  that  the  pomt  just  mooted 
was  entirely  beside  the  question  ;  because 
what  he  said  was,  that  in  all  cases  of  Queen 
Dowagers  the  invariable  rule  was,  not  only 
to  give  the  income,  but  a  palace,  or  house 
equivalent  to  a  palace,  the  external  repairs 
of  which  were  defrayed  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. [Mr.  Hume:  Why  did  they  not 
defray  the  internal  repairs  ?]  The  object 
was,  to  keep  the  building  from  falling  mto 
a  state  of  dilapidation ;  and  the  uniform 
practice  had  been,  to  defray  this  expense 
out  of  the  public  revenue.  The  internal 
repairs  stood  on  an  entirely  different  foot- 
ing. 

Vote  agreed  to. 


On  the  Question  that  a  som  of  15,558/. 
be  granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the 
expense  of  providing  temporary  accomnMK 
dation  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Com- 
mittee-rooms,  &c., 

Mr  WILLIAMS  condemned  the  stb- 
tem  of  ventilation  adopted  in  the  Conunit- 
tee-rooms,  where  Members  sat  from  day  to 
day,  with  a  large  fire  on  one  side,  and  cold 
air  rushing  in  from  10,000  holes  on  the 
other.  It  was  perfectly  impossible  for  any 
one  with  safety  to  sit  there.  He  had  no 
faith  in  Dr.  Reid*s  system  :  it  was  aU 
quackery.  Not  a  single  building  had  be 
ventilated  where  the  greatest  complaints 
had  not  been  made.  Tear  aflter  year,  they 
were  expending  large  sums  of  money  in 
order  to  prepare  the  new  Houses  for  their 
accommodation  ;  he  wished  to  know  when 
it  was  probable  they  would  be  fit  for  oeea- 
pation  ? 

Mr.  CARD  well  was  afraid  he  eonU 
not  give  the  hon.  Gentleman  any  distinet 
assurance  as  to  the  precise  time  when  the 
New  Houses  would  be  ready,  but  the  ut- 
most exertions  were  being  used  for  the 
purpose  of  expediting  their  completion. 
The  Committee  had  also  been  engaged  in 
investigating  the  advantages  of  Dr.  Beid*a 
system  of  ventilation. 

Mr.  PROTHEROE  thought  they  were 
all  deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  Reid  for  his  soc- 
cess  in  ventilating  that  House.  Speaking 
only  for  himself,  he  must  say,  the  air  was 
peculiarly  agreeable.  He  did  not  say  the 
atmosphere  was  a  pure  one ;  but  that 
could  not  be  wondered  at  when  they  re- 
membered that  it  was  fed  on  one  side  by 
the  burial-ground  of  St.  Margaret *8,  and 
on  the  other  by  what  was  little  better  than 
a  great  sewer — the  river  Thames. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

The  next  Vote  was  72,400/.  to  defrmy 
the  expense  for  one  year  of  the  works  of 
the  New  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  HUME,  seeing  a  charge  of  2,400L 
for  fresco  paintings,  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther any  general  plan  had  been  adopted  for 
decorating  the  buildings,  and  what  estimate 
had  been  made  of  the  amount  to  be  ex- 
pended in  this  branch  of  art  ? 

Sir  R.  peel  believed  thera  were  two 
or  three  compartments  in  the  House  of 
Lords  to  be  appropriated  to  fresco  paint- 
ings. The  Victoria  Gallery  was  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Commission:  but  they 
wished,  before  they  committed  themselves 
to  any  general  plan,  to  see  the  effeet  in 
those  two  or  three  compartments  which 
had  been  dedicated  to  frescos. 
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Mr.  HUME  wished  to  know  whether 
the  fresco  decorations  would  be  coniincd  to 
the  House  of  Lords  ? 

Sm  R.  P££L  did  not  think  the  House 
of  Commons  would  afford  the  same  scope 
for  fresco  decoration  as  the  House  of  Lords. 
There  had  been  a  Committee  of  the  Com- 
mission for  the  purpose  of  selecting  sub- 
jects from  history  for  fresco  paintings  ;  the 
Committee  had  made  a  report;  but  the 
Commission  had  not  jet  come  to  a  final 
decision. 

Mr.  HUME  would  be  sorry  if  the  House 
of  Lords  should  be  more  ornamented  either 
by  fresco  paintings  or  statues  than  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Sir  R.  peel  could  not  share  in  that 
jealousy.  As  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  he  hoped  convenience  would  be 
consulted  rather  than  ornament.  Much 
must  depend  on  the  form  of  the  buildings 
and  the  numbers  to  be  accommodated.  It 
must  be  recollected  that  the  House  of  Peers 
was  the  apartment  in  which  Her  Majesty 
opened  Parliament;  and  the  height  and 
whole  character  of  that  apartment  was  more 
fit  for  decoration  than  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  former  House  of  Lords  had 
its  walls  covered  with  tapestry;  he  did  not 
think  extravagant  ornament  would  be  at 
all  suited  to  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons. Still  it  should  be  handsome  and 
magnificent.  The  object  of  the  Conunis- 
sion  was  to  encourage  the  fine  arts,  and 
ihey  had  no  wish  that  any  space  reaUy 
ava^ble  should  be  thrown  away.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  was  very  jealous 
of  any  distinctive  ornaments  in  the  House 
of  Peers;  would  the  hon.  Gentleman  like 
to  have  a  red  robe  with  ermine  on  it  ? 

Mr.  HUME  :  No;  I  would  rather  be  as 
I  am. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

Several  other  Votes  were  agreed  to, 

The  House  adjourned  at  half  past  Twelve 
o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OP    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  May  26,  1846. 

Mm OTM.]    Tpoir  ihg  Oaths.    The  Bbhop  of  Itath  and 

3^  and  pMied.  PoIUng  PlaoM  (Irctoad). 
PiTiTioNB  PRSBKWTBO.  From  Whitcclmrch.  and  a  great 
number  of  other  placet,  for  Protecdon  to  the  Agricultural 
Intemt  —  Ffom  Hiodeftml*  and  Kveral  other  plaoes« 
againit  the  Com  Importation  BUL— From  Ibitoek,  and 
other  placei,  in  favour  of  the  Com  Law*.— By  Earl  Fita* 
William,  from  Leeds  and  Forfar,  in  fiivour  of  the  Cora  Im- 
pottalion  BilL—From  Guaidianaof  the  Eaatry  Unton,  Ibr 
the  Adoption  of  a  Measure  making  the  ijmdioidsof  broall 
Tenements  where  the  Rents  are  under  £6  liable  to  the 
Ptoor  HateB.~^7  the  Earl  of  Omiloway,  ftom  Galloway 


and  Port  Patriekp  for  the  Better  Obserrance  of,  and  to 
prevent  the  Running  of  Railway  Trains  on,  the  &=abbath. 
—  By  the  Earl  of  Gallowsy,  from  Klrkpatrick,  praying 
that  a  BlU  may  be  passed  compensating  Proprietors  of 
Lands  for  the  Purchase  of  Sites  for  Free  Churches  (Scot- 
land).—From  Master,  Wardens,  and  Commonalty  €i 
Watermen,  and  Lightermen  of  the  River  Thames,  praying 
to  be  Exempted  fhtm  theOpeimtlanof.  and  to  be  heard  by 
Couniel  i«alnit,  the  Charitable  Trusts  BlIL 

CORN  IMPORTATION  BILL— ADJOURNED 
DEBATE. 

The  Earl  of  WILTON  said,  that  he 
could  assure  their  Lordships  that  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  occupy  much  of  their 
Lordships'  time  and  attention  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion;  hut  as  he  helioTed  the  mea- 
sure now  proposed  hy  the  Government 
would  effect  a  great  social  reyolution  in 
the  country,  he  thought  it  was  only  right 
that  he  should  come  forward  and  state  the 
course  which  he  intended  to  pursue,  and 
the  vote  which  he  intended  to  give  on  the 
present  occasion.  He  had  for  many  years 
supported  those  principles  which  had  in- 
fluenced the  councils  of  Her  Majesty's  pre- 
sent advisers;  and  their  Lordships  must 
helieve  that  it  was  with  no  feelings  of 
ordinary  regret  that  he  felt  hound,  in  the 
honest  discharge  of  his  puhlic  duty,  to  op- 
pose the  present  measure.  And  if  it  was 
with  feehngs  of  pain  and  regret  that  he 
adopted  that  course,  how  much  more 
poignant  must  all  these  feelings  he,  when 
he  found  himself  for  the  first  timo — and  he 
trusted  most  sincerely,  for  the  last  tim^^ 
opposed  to  the  nohle  and  illustrious  Duke 
near  him — (the  Duke  of  Wellmgton),  hy 
whose  counsel  and  opinions  he  (the  Earl  of 
Wilton)  was  not  ashamed  to  say  he  had 
heen  actuated  during  the  whole  of  his  poli- 
tical life  ;  and  whose  renowned  career  and 
the  history  of  whose  great  life  and  actions 
he  had  heen  enabled  to  view  through  the 
medium  of  private  friendship  and  esteem. 
He  would  not  enter  into  any  statistical  de- 
tails, for  he  felt  that  it  would  he  impossible 
to  add  in  that  respect  anything  to  the  ad- 
mirable speech  made  last  night  by  his  noble 
relative  (Lord  Stanley).  He  intended  to 
rely  on  two  grounds:  first,  the  operation  of 
the  Com  Bill  of  1842;  and,  secondly,  the 
grounds  which  had  induced  her  Majesty's 
Ministers  to  abandon  the  principles  in- 
volved in  that  measure.  He  was  far  from 
entertaining  any  hostile  feelings  towards 
free  trade,  so  far  as  it  was  compatible  with 
the  institutions  and  condition  of  this  coun- 
try. But  his  firm  belief  was,  that  re- 
laxation must  have  a  limit — and  he  be- 
lieved that  the  idea  of  an  unfettered  system 
of  free  trade  could  only  exist  in  the  miud 
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of  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (Earl  Grey)  in 
the  minds  of  those  who,  like  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  were  sanguine  as  to  the  resists 
of  the  proposed  measure — ^in  the  minds  of 
dangerous  enthusiasts ;  those  who,  with 
more  deep  and  perilous  designs,  had  been 
hallooing  on  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  in 
their  wild  career.  Now,  he  must  insist 
that  there  never  was  a  Bill  which  so  com- 
pletely fulfilled  all  the  intentions  of  its 
origuators  as  the  Corn  Bill  of  1842  ;  for, 
under  the  operation  of  that  Bill,  they  had 
seen  an  equalisation  of  prices;  that  both  ma- 
nufactures and  agriculture  had  flourished; 
and  that  a  better  feehng  had  grown  up  be- 
tween the  antagonist  parties  in  the  coun- 
try. Why,  then,  quarrel  with  it?  What 
were  the  reasons  which  had  induced  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  depart  from  the 
principles  of  the  Bill  of  1842  ?  Notwith- 
standing the  disclaimer  of  his  noble  Friend 
(the  Earl  of  Ripon)  who  moved  the  Bill, 
there  could  not  be  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  ground  for  the  proposed  change  was  to 
be  found  in  the  destitution  and  scarcity 
which  were  said  to  exist  in  Ireland.  They 
were  told,  if  they  had  any  doubt  on  this 
subject  to  wait  until  the  month  of  May, 
and  we  should  have  demonstrative  evi- 
dences of  it.  The  month  of  May  had  now 
arrived,  and,  he  asked,  where  were  the 
evidences  of  that  destitution  and  scarcity? 
and  echo  answered  "where?"  Even  if 
the  scarcity  did  exist  of  which  they  were 
told,  it  still  would  afford  no  great,  states- 
man-like ground  for  making  a  great  change 
in  the  whole  commercial  system  of  the 
country.  He  must  also  say,  that  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  prices 
would  be  lowered  in  the  same  proportion 
that  the  prices  of  wages  would  be  reduced. 
Now,  if  that  were  the  case — if  the  means 
of  purchasing  provisions  on  the  part  of 
those  who  would  be  principally  affected  by 
the  measures  were  to  be  decreased^he 
would  implore  their  Lordships  to  pause  be- 
fore they  proceeded  further  with  the  Bill. 
He  was  unwilling  to  trespass  on  their 
Lordships'  time  on  so  trite  a  subject ;  but 
he  must  be  allowed  to  refer  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  measure  was  carried  through 
the  other  House.  It  was  carried  through 
the  House  of  Commons  by  a  compact  en- 
tered into  between  those  parties  who  enter- 
tained the  most  extreme  and  dangerous 
opinions  :  to  these  were  added  that  portion 
of  the  Whig  party  who  had  changed  their 
opinions  from  a  fixed  duty  to  no  duty  at 
all;  and  also  that  section  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party  whose  opinioni  had  undergone  a 
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change  still  more  stariling.  He  wished  to 
address  a  few  words  to  those  noble  Lords 
who  had,  like  himself,  supported  the  pre- 
sent Government  for  many  years,  but  who 
now,  not  like  himself,  jwopoeed  to  continDe 
that  support.  If  they  were  satisfied  tkis 
measure  was  right  and  just — if  they  eons- 
dered  that  favourable  results  would  follow 
the  passing  of  this  measure — ^if  thej  con- 
sidered by  passing  this  measure  they  were 
not  giving  a  stimulus  to  an  agitation  for 
lowering  the  position  of  the  aristoemej, 
then  by  all  means  let  tbem  vote  for  it. 
But  if  they  considered  with  him  that  lie 
was  right  in  the  view  he  had  takm,  tlien 
let  them,  without  fear  of  clamour  from 
without,  and  without  fear  of  the  imputa- 
tion of  being  actuated  by  selfish  motires, 
vote  against  the  second  reading  of  this  BOL 
and  make  use  of  that  legitimate  power 
which  the  Constitution  had  invested  in 
them,  for  the  preservation  of  the  monardiy 
and  the  institutions  of  the  country.  He 
had  now  made  the  few  observations  which 
he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  address  to  their 
Lordships  on  this  important  occauon,  and 
it  now  only  remained  for  him  to  thank  the 
House  for  the  indulgence  which  had  been 
shown  him. 

The  Duke  of  CAMBRIDGE :  My  Loids. 
I  feel  it  due  to  my  own  character  to  state 
to  your  Lordships  the  line  which  I  aball 
feel  it  my  duty  to  take  on  this  very  impor- 
tant question.  I  believe  that  I  am  now 
the  oldest  Member  of  this  House.  I  hnve 
been  now  more  than  five-and-forty  yean  a 
Peer,  and  from  the  day  I  first  stuied  in 
public  life  I  never  voted  with  the  Oppoai- 
tion;  for  when  I  found  that  I  could  not 
conscientiously  vote  with  the  Government, 
I  abstained  from  voting  at  alL  Some 
years  ago  the  late  Lord  Grey  applied  to 
me  to  attend  here  on  an  important  occasion. 
At  that  moment  I  was  so  much  engaged — 
for  I  believe  the  States  in  Hanover  were 
sitting — that  1  could  not  leave  that  conn- 
try.  I  wrote  to  Lord  Grey,  saying  thst  I 
should  be  of  little  assistance  to  him  as  I 
was  not  a  speaker ;  and  I  gave  him  other 
reasons  for  not  attending.  Lord  Grey  ap- 
proved of  the  course  which  I  then  pursued. 
And  again  some  years  kter — after  I  came 
over  to  this  country  to  settle  here — I  men- 
tioned to  a  noble  Duke  the  course  which  I 
pursued,  and  I  had  die  satisfaction  of 
findmg  that  it  met  with  his  sanction.  I 
have,  therefore,  two  high  authorities  for 
thinking  I  have  acted  rightly  in  what  I 
have  hitherto  done.  My  Lords,  I  am  now 
too  old  to  chnnge  my  <yinions.    My  olyect 
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in  rising  now,  is  to  state  that  I  do  not 
intend  to  vote  on  this  question.  I  state  to 
your  Lordships  plainly  and  honestly,  that 
1  cannot  vote  with  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. But,  my  Lords,  my  own  character 
is  at  stake ;  and  if  I  did  not  state  fairly, 
and  frankly,  and  honestly,  what  I  feel,  I 
ahbuld  he  supposed  to  be  lukewarm  on  one 
of  the  most  important  questions  that  ever 
came  before  the  country.  No  one  can  de- 
plore more  than  I  do,  the  discussion  of  this 
question.  I  went  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
having  the  highest  opinion  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment,  and  I  hoped  that  he  would  convince 
me,  when  he  introduced  the  measure,  so 
that  I  should  be  able  to  accede  to  it  and 
aupport  it.  Now,  I  must  state  fairly  that 
I  could  not  approve  of  the  reasons  which 
he  gave.  I  was  totally  unbiassed  at  the 
time,  for  everybody  who  knows  me  knows 
that  I  am  no  politician.  All  that  I  wish 
to  do  is  to  act  fairly  and  honestly  for  the 
good  of  the  country.  With  regard  to  the 
question  itself,  I  must  repeat  that  I  regret 
its  discussion.  I  wish  that  it  had  never 
been  brought  forward ;  but  I  regret  this  less 
on  account  of  the  question  itself,  than  of  the 
consequences  which  it  may  lead  to.  Many 
measures  may  be  good  in  themselves ;  but 
when  one  turns  round  and  sees  the  conse- 
quences, he  will  probably  regret  afterwards 
tnat  it  was  ever  brought  in.  I  have  felt  it 
my  duty  thus  to  state  my  feelings  to  your 
Lordships.  With  regard  to  the  question 
itself,  it  has  been  so  ably  stated  and  argued 
by  my  noble  Friend  (Lord  Stanley),  t^t  I 
can  only  say  that  it  would  be  very  wrong 
and  absurd  on  my  part,  if  I  attempted  to 
add  anything  to  the  admirable  speech  made 
by  my  noble  Friend.  1  can  only  repeat 
that  I  cannot  approve  of  the  measure,  and 
that  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  not  to  vote 
at  all. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  said,  that  he  felt 
how  presumptuous  it  was  in  him  to  offer 
himself  to  their  Lordships,  when  there  were 
so  many  noble  Lords  who  were  desirous  of 
addressing  the  House.  In  expressing  his 
sentiments  upon  the  present  occasion,  he 
should  studiously  follow  the  example  which 
had  been  given  this  night  and  hist  night  of 
abstinence  from  all  personal  imputation. 
It  was  not  for  him  to  praise  or  to  blame 
Her  Majesty's  Government;  but  he  must 
be  allowed  to  say,  as  one  who  for  some 
years  had  been  in  favour  of  unrestricted 
free  trade,  that  the  sacrifices  made  by  the 
Government  in  adopting  free-trade  princi- 
ples gave  some  weight  to  the  arguments 
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which  he  and  noble  Lords  who  thought  with 
him  had  been  in  the  habit  of  urging.  Their 
Lordships  had  been  told  of  the  weight  of 
authority  which  existed  in  favour  of  a  Corn 
Law ;  but  in  matters  of  conmiercial  legis- 
lation he  thought  that  the  worst  authority 
to  which  they  could  appeal  was  the  wisdom 
of  their  ancestors.  He  considered  that 
with  the  changes  which  were  constantly 
occurring,  the  increase  which  had  taken 
place  in  manufactures,  wealth,  the  means 
of  communication,  and  with  the  increase  of 
population  which  was  going  on,  it  was  idle, 
in  matters  of  commerce  and  trade,  to  go 
back  to  the  time  of  Edward  the  Fourth. 
He  would  much  rather  look  and  see  who 
were  the  parties  who  opposed,  and  who 
supported,  the  present  measure.  Now,  a 
great  deal  had  been  said  about  the  unani- 
mity of  the  farmers  on  this  subject.  He 
was  not  so  sure  that  this  unanimity  existed, 
and  at  any  rate  he  thought  that  it  was 
rather  to  be  looked  for  in  the  western  parts 
of  the  metropolis,  than  in  the  rural  districts. 
By  some,  indeed,  it  was  asserted  that  con- 
verts were  constantly  made  among  the 
farmers  to  free  trade.  He  owned,  how- 
ever, that  he  did  not  think  that  this  signi- 
fied much,  nor  did  he  consider  that  the 
opinion  of  the  farmers,  as  a  body,  ought  to 
have  much  weight  with  an  enlightened 
assembly  like  that  which  was  to  l^  found 
in  their  Lordships'  House;  for  although 
the  farmers  were  a  most  useful  and  highly 
respectable  body  of  men,  yet,  from  their 
education  and  habits  of  life,  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  them,  as  a  body,  to  come  to 
correct  views  on  the  laws  which  regulated 
the  distribution  of  national  wealth.  Let 
their  Lordships  look  at  a  higher  class  in 
society— -the  class  of  country  gentlemen. 
The  country  gentlemen,  as  a  body,  were 
well  educated,  and  generally  well  informed; 
but  it  was  notorious  that  they  not  only,  as 
a  body,  were  not  political  economists,  but 
detested  the  very  name  of  political  econo- 
my :  although  without  some  knowledge  of 
that  science  it  was  impossible  to  attain  a 
proper  acquaintance  with  the  laws  which 
regulate  commercial  transactions.  Their 
<^inion8y  therefore,  on  questions  of  this 
nature,  were  not  entitled  to  much  consi- 
deration. There  was  another  class  of 
persons  to  whose  conduct  he  wished  to 
direct  their  Lordships'  attention,  he  meant 
the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church.  He 
thought  that  if  the  predictions  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Bill  were  verified,  and  that 
com  bore  a  lower  price  than  it  had  hitherto 
brought  in  the  market,  the  clergy  would 
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Buffer  directly  from  the  operation  of  the 
measure;  and  the  compensating  effects 
would  not  reach  them  so  soon  as  they 
would  other  classes  of  the  community. 
Feeling  this  to  he  the  case,  he  considered 
that  the  highest  credit  was  due  to  the 
clergy  for  their  ahstinence  from  puhlic  dis- 
cussion on  this  suhject*  He  found,  how- 
ever,  that  though  this  measure  was  said  to 
he  opposed  by  the  farmers  and  the  country 
gentlemen,  it  was  supported  by  the  manu- 
facturing and  the  commercial  classes ;  and 
he  could  not  allow  men  possessing  their 
intelligence  and  standing  in  the  country  to 
be  caUed  turbulent.  These  classes  were 
in  favour  of  free  trade;  and  when  those 
who  had  the  direction  of  public  affairs 
headed  those  classes,  he  felt  that  whether 
his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  present 
measure  were  right  or  wrong,  he  had  some 
authority  for  holding  them.  Much  had 
been  said  about  the  severe  blow  to  agricul- 
ture which  would  be  given  by  this  Bill ; 
but  when  he  saw  some  of  the  poorest 
land  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  country 
ploughed  up,  he  felt  that  some  of  the 
alarm  which  had  been  excited  must  be 
imaginary.  If  there  were  any  alarm  upon 
this  subject,  he  believed  it  to  be  chiefly  of 
that  species  of  apprehension  which  arose 
from  the  fear  that  their  Lordships  might 
possibly  refuse  to  pass  this  measure.  If 
they  passed  it  into  a  law,  they  would  make 
no  change  in  the  Constitution,  but  only  a 
great  fiscal  change ;  setting  an  example  to 
other  countries  of  the  true  principles  on 
which  commercial  legislation  should  be 
conducted,  and  settling  an  agitation  which 
divided  two  interests  which  ought  to  be 
inseparably  united.  He  hoped,  therefore, 
that  their  Lordships  would  not  be  actuated 
by  any  fear  of  a  charge  of  inconsistency, 
but  would  suffer  the  Bill  to  become  law. 

The  Maiiquess  of  NORMANBY  said, 
that  this  Bill  was  not  such  a  settlement  of 
the  question  as  he  for  one  should  have  pre- 
ferred to  have  seen  carried  into  effect. 
His  noble  Friend  (Lord  Stanley)  had  said, 
that  he  was  desirous  to  avoid  all  personal 
observations  in  the  remarks  which  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  make.  He  (the  Marquess  of 
Normanby)  was  equally  desirous  of  pursu- 
ing  the  samo  line  of  conduct ;  but,  agree- 
ing as  he  did  with  most  of  the  arguments 
of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord 
Brougham)  in  his  speech  of  last  night,  he 
had  felt  inclined  to  say  a  few  words  then, 
by  way  of  protest,  against  the  eloquent 
piocc  of  declamation  with  which  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  coucludcd  bis  speech. 
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The  object  of  his  noble  and  levoed 
Friend's  peroration  was,  to  convey  to  the 
minds  of  their  Lordships  the  impreflskm 
that  the  conduct  of  the  Prime  Minister  en- 
titled him  to  be  considered  as  a  great  slates- 
man,  not  only  for  the  age,  bat  for  all  dme. 
He  (the  Marquess  of  Normanby)  might 
perhaps  rest  the  justice  of  that  assumptioo 
upon  the  reception  which  that  observmtioD 
met  with  in  their  Lordships'  House.  En- 
forced as  that  statement  was  by  all  his  nohle 
and  learned  Friend's  brilliant  powers  of  de- 
clamation, it  was  received  with  one  solitary 
cheer  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  seal- 
ous  Colleague  on  the  Woolsack,  which  foond 
a  faint  echo  in  the  voice  of  one  of  his  (the 
Marquess  of  Normanby's)  noble  Friends 
who  sat  near  him.  That  was  the  recep- 
tion which  such  a  declaration  met  with  in 
their  Lordships'  House.  He  was  rather 
unwilling  to  enter  into  the  question  of  what 
the  motives  were  which  had  induced  their 
Lordships  to  show  no  concurrence  in  that 
statement.  The  question  was,  how  far  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  who  had  without 
doubt  conducted  himsdf  through  life  with 
the  most  perfect  honour  in  private  transac- 
tions, had  applied  the  same  principle  in  his 
public  conduct  towards  others.  That  was 
not  a  question  for  him  to  enter  upon ;  hot 
as  there  was  no  assembly  in  the  worid  in 
which  the  conduct  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man could  be  more  fairly  weighed,  he  consi> 
dered  that  the  expressive  silence  maintained 
last  night  was  a  faithful  commentary  upon 
his  conduct,  and  almost  amounted  to  n 
sentence  of  condemnation.  Was  the 
greatest  Minister  of  the  day,  he  would 
ask,  the  person  who  for  the  last  thirtj 
years  had  done  more  to  throw  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  settling  this  question,  than 
any  other  living  man?  He  would,  how- 
ever, advert  now  to  the  question  before  the 
House.  His  own  opinions  upon  the  suh> 
ject  of  the  Com  Law  were,  perhaps,  rather 
peculiar;  and  he  did  not  think  that  the 
results,  either  for  good  or  evil,  which  would 
follow  the  adoption  of  the  present  measure, 
would  be  so  important  as  the  conflicting 
parties  expected.  While,  therefore,  he  had 
listened  with  great  attention  to  the  senti- 
ments which  had  been  that  night  expressed 
by  a  noble  Earl,  he  must  venture  humbly 
to  state  his  own  opinion,  that  neither  the 
institutions  of  the  country  nor  the  cause 
of  religion  would  be  endangered  by  the 
passing  of  this  measure.  He  had  no 
opinions  to  retract  or  to  change  upon 
this  subject.  He  had  always  been  in 
favour  of  a  gradual  tendency  in  our  com-^ 
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mercial  reflations  towards  free  trade.  He 
had  approved  every  relaxation  of  the  Tariff 
which  could  tend  to  promote  amicable  rela- 
tions with  foreign  countries,  and  lead  to  a 
more  equal  interchange  of  our  mutual  pro- 
ductions ;  and  he  had  never  held  that  any 
peculiar  exemption  from  the  application  of 
those  principles  should  be  allowed  with 
respect  to  com.  This  being  his  opinion  at 
present  also,  he  owned  that  he  felt  it  to  be 
nis  duty,  in  the  few  words  which  he  should 
have  to  address  to  their  Lordships,  to  state 
how  strongly  he  felt  that  the  beneficial 
effects  to  be  expected  from  the  measure 
had  been  exaggerated,  more  particularly 
with  reference  to  its  operation  upon  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes ;  and  he 
did  so  with  the  view  either  of  mitigating 
the  present  excitement,  if  the  Bill  should  not 

C,  or  that  tardy,  but  in  his  opinion  not 
certain  disappointment  wluch  would 
result  from  the  working  of  the  measure. 
He  thought  that,  looking  to  both  sides  of 
the  question,  the  balance  would  be  in  favour 
of  the  Bill,  as  it  would  tend  to  diminish  the 
misery  under  which  a  large  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  country  unfortunately  la- 
boured. He  did  not  allude  to  that  misery 
which  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  was,  and 
ever  must  be,  the  lot  of  those  who  had  to 
labour;  but  he  referred  to  that  deep  degra- 
dation and  misery,  more  apparent  from  its 
contrast  with  surrounding  wealth  and  com- 
fort, in  which  the  poor  of  many  districts 
were  plunged,  and  which,  unless  they  dis- 
regarded the  safety  and  credit  of  the  State, 
ought  not  to  remain  unalleviated.  His 
attention  had  been  most  painfully  directed 
to  this  subject  when,  for  a  period  of  two 
years,  he  administered  the  internal  affairs 
of  this  kingdom ;  and  the  result  of  his  ex- 
perience during  that  time  had  satisfied  him 
that  any  alteration  of  the  existing  Com 
Laws  would  not,  in  itself,  tend  very  mate- 
rially to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  poor. 
Adam  Smith  said,  that  a  fuU  reward  of 
labour  was  the  best  proof  of  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  a  country ;  that  its  scanty 
remuneration  proved  that  a  country  was 
stationary;  and  that  poverty  of  the  working 
classes  was  a  sure  indication  that  a  coun- 
try was  retrograding.  Now,  when  these 
opinions  were  expressed,  the  working  classes 
of  England  were  in  a  condition  which  ena- 
bled them  to  maintain  their  children  in 
comfort,  and  to  afford  them  a  satisfactory 
education ;  and  yet,  at  that  time,  a  Corn 
Law  was  in  existence  which,  when  prices 
were  fair,  amounted  almost  to  a  positive 
prohibition  of  the  importation  of  foreign 
VOL.  LXXXVI.    {3J;^} 


com.  He  (the  Marquess  of  Nonnanby) 
did  not  assert  that  the  condition  of  the  la- 
bouring classes  depended  upon  the  Corn 
Law  ;  but,  as  the  reward  of  labour  was 
not  80  ample  now  as  when  Adam  Smith 
expressed  the  opinions  he  had  quoted, 
it  was  necessary  to  review  the  changes 
which  had  occurred  in  the  intervening  pe- 
riod. Now,  whatever  mighty  advantages 
might  hereafter  ensue  from  the  wonderful 
improvements  in  machinery,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  the  progress  of  those  im- 
provements during  the  period  to  which  he 
referred,  had  exercised  a  serious  influ- 
ence upon  the  labour  market.  He  was  not 
one  of  those  antediluvians  who  wished  ma- 
chinery had  never  been  invented ;  but  he 
thought  the  Ooverament  of  this  country 
ought  to  have  carefully  watched  the  effects 
of  a  transition  state,  and  that  there  ought 
to  have  been  no  premature  attempt  on  their 
part  to  force  a  development  of  the  power 
of  machinery.  One  effect  of  a  great  demand 
for  labour  in  particular  districts  of  the  coun- 
try had  been,  to  induce  extensive  immigra- 
tion to  them ;  and  the  natural  consequence 
had  been,  that  a  monopoly  price  had  been 
established  with  regard  to  the  dwellings  of 
the  people  in  those  districts.  It  was  stated 
in  Mr.  Chad  wick's  Report  upon  the  Sana- 
tory Condition  of  the  People,  that  while  the 
rent  of  a  cottage  in  Rutlandshire  was  only 
508,  a  year,  the  annual  cost  of  a  very,  infe- 
rior apartment  in  Manchester  was  71.  lOs, 
It  appeared,  also,  from  the  Report  of  the 
Sanatory  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  Health  of  Towns,  that  the  cost 
of  preventible  disease  in  Manchester  was 
300,0002.  a  year,  and  as  the  population  of 
Manchester  amounted  to  300,000  souls, 
this  was  equivalent  to  a  cost  of  II.  per 
head,  and  indeed  more,  because  whole 
classes  of  the  population  were  exempt 
from  that  species  of  disease  to  which  the 
Commissioners  referred.  Between  Rut- 
landshire and  Manchester,  there  was  a  dif- 
ference, therefore,  of  51,  in  the  rent  of  a 
dwelling,  and  II.  per  head  at  the  least  in 
the  cost  of  disease.  Now  their  Lordships 
had  heard  a  great  deal  about  "  cheap 
bread;"  but  he  would  ask  their  Lordships 
to  look  at  the  expense  incurred  by  the 
poorer  classes  for  another  article  of  first 
necessity  —  water.  Mr.  Hawkesley  had 
stated  that  the  former  cost  of  water  to  a 
labouring  man  in  the  town  of  Nottingham 
was  3d,  a  week  when  he  fetched  it  him- 
self ;  and  when  it  was  brought  to  him  its 
expense  was  3^^.  to  4<:7.  a  week.  Under 
a  new  system,  however,  for  the  supply  of 
2R 
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the  poorer  classes  in  that  town  with  water, 
the  J  now  obtained  seyentj-nine  gallons  for 
a  farthing,  while  formerly  they  £d  not  ob- 
tain more  than  three  gallons  for  the  same 
money.  Now  the  tax  of  an  8s,  daty  on 
com  to  a  labonring  man  would  be  some- 
thing like  lf<2.  a  week,  that  was  if  the  la- 
bouring man  paid  the  whole  of  the  tax ; 
but,  as  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Senior,  that 
only  one-sixth  of  the  tax  would  fall  on  the 
consumer,  the  cost  to  the  labouring  man 
would  be  about  a  farthing  a  week.  Now, 
what  use  did  he  make  of  all  this  ?  Be  did 
not  say  they  ought  not,  by  passing  this 
measure,  to  increase  the  comforts  of  the 
labouring  man  to  the  extent  of  a  farthing 
a  week,  and  he  thought  that  this  would 
show  their  inclination  to  do  more.  He 
wished,  however,  to  pomt  out  what  had 
been  the  conduct  of  the  Oovemment  in 
this  respect.  They  had  had  these  reports 
before  them  three  or  four  years,  and  they 
hafl  the  opportunity  of  acting  upon  them 
without  creating  any  division  of  parties,  or 
incurring  reproach;  but  they  had  neglected 
to  do  so.  He  would  now  turn  for  one  mo- 
ment to  the  statement  cited  by  his  noble 
Friend  from  Mr.  Greg,  Mr.  Greg  gave 
the  country  a  very  melancholy  account  of 
the  prospects  ei  &e  manufactures  of  the 
country,  and  declared  that  in  foreign  coun- 
tries there  was  an  increasing  power  of  un- 
derselling our  manufactures.  He  (the 
Marquess  of  Normanby)  had  taken  great 
pains  to  inform  himself  on  this  subject  in 
the  course  of  the  last  autumn,  and  he 
found  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  Mr,  Greg's 
observation  was  well-founded;  but  his  (the 
Marquess  of  Normanby's)  foreign  conmner- 
cial  friends  gave  a  very  different  reason 
for  the  fact  to  that  assigned  by  Mr,  Greg. 
They  did  not  say,  "  We  find  that  we  can 
undersell  you;"  but  they  said,  *' We  find 
that  we  can  sell  as  cheap,  by  taking  more 
pains  with  our  manufactures,  and  making 
articles  which  please  the  eye  more."  He 
(the  Marquess  of  Normanby)  stated  this 
in  a  spirit  of  kbdness  to  these  Gentleman. 
It  was  high  time,  he  thought,  that  these 
Gentlemen  should  apply  some  part  of  the 
ingenuity  which  they  had  devoted  to  teach* 
ing  the  agriculturists  how  to  improve  their 
land,  towards  Uie  improvement  of  their 
own  manufactures.  There  was  another  ob- 
servation which  it  occurred  to  him  to 
make.  A  hope  had  been  expressed  that 
the  passing  of  this  measure  would  lead  to 
a  better  education  of  the  working  people 
of  England.  He  (the  Marquess  of  Nor- 
mandy) was  known  to  entertain  a  very 
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strong  opinion  upon  a  questi<Hi  which  had 
been  lately  agitated  in  the  Legislature; 
and  he  thought  the  avowal  of  his  noUe 
Friend  was  most  valuable,  as  proeeeding 
from  one  who  had  hitherto  opposed  that 
reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour  wfaadi 
could  alone  afford  the  working  elaaaes  an 
opportunity  of  intellectual  and  phyaieal 
improvement,  The  factory  opemlives 
throughout  ^e  country  suffered  most  se- 
verely from  the  maintenanoe  of  long  lio«rs 
of  labour ;  and  it  was  truly  stated  in  a  re- 
cent Pariiamentary  Return,  that  while  the 
average  duration  of  human  life  in  this 
country  had  generally  increased,  in  oonse- 
quence  of  the  improvements  in  me£eal 
science,  the  average  duration  of  life  ia  the 
factory  districts  had  fearfully  diminishwi. 
The  deterioration  of  human  health  in  theae 
districts  had  been  so  great,  thai,  whereas 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  the  average  vahw 
of  human  life  was  fifty  years,  it  was  now 
only  forty-five.  He  must  say  thai  he 
thought  tiieir  Lordships  had  a  right  to 
complain,  when  they  found  themselves  ua- 
expectedly  forced  to  come  to  a  decision 
upon  this  question  in  a  manner  which  thej 
had  no  right  to  anticipate.  He  complained 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Government,  beeaase 
they  had  very  much  aggravated  the  difiU 
culty  of  a  peaceable  and  qniet  settlfWMwt 
of  this  question.  They  had  roused  that 
defenuve  principle  against  a  supposed  at- 
tempt to  overreach  and  decdve,  which  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  stimulants  of  hu- 
man action.  He  considered  that  maeh 
higher  questions  were  at  stake  here  than 
a  mere  commercial  principle.  He  thought 
that  in  all  constitutional  Governments  pub- 
lic character  was  a  sort  of  common  stoek, 
and  that  where  it  was  wantonly  disregaided, 
every  one  who  was  interested  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  its  institutions,  suffered  a  positiTe 
loss.  They  had  heard  much  about  baying 
in  the  cheapest  market  and  selling  ia  th« 
dearest;  and  those  who  inscribed  that 
motto  upon  their  banners  might  disoover 
some  merit  in  a  cheap  Minister,  who 
watched  the  turns  of  the  politicai  murket, 
and  turned  himsdf  aecordin§^y.  He  did 
hope,  however,  that  diere  still  existed 
among  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  thi* 
country  some  regard  for  public  diaraeter 
and  consistency;  and  that  a  promise  made 
by  a  public  man,  or  a  pledge  npon  whieh 
he  obtained  power,  would  still  be  eoasi* 
dered  one  which  ought  to  be  rdigiottsiy 
and  scrupulously  observed.  He  must  sar, 
for  his  own  part,  that  ho  wouU  veiy  i 
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prefer  a  fixed  duty  to  the  propoBi1i<Hi  now 
under  consideration.  This  was  a  descrip- 
tion of  Bill  with  which  their  Lordships 
very  rarely  interfered.  It  was  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  for  their 
Lordships  to  impose  taxes;  and  the  custom 
had  heen,  if  their  Lorddiips  oonsidered 
that  a  measure  of  this  kind  was  so  ohjeo- 
tionable  that  it  ought  not  to  pass  into  a 
law,  to  propose  its  rejection  on  the  second 
reading.  That  would  be  an  intelligible 
course,  and  it  would  be  equivalent  to  a  re- 
jection of  the  Bill.  Any  noble  Lord  who 
feh  inclined  to  Tote  for  an  alteration  of 
the  present  Bill  in  Committee,  had  better 
▼ote  against  the  second  reading,  because 
he  might  be  assured  that  any  Amendment 
in  the  Bill  would  be  followed  by  its  rejec- 
tion in  the  other  House.  He  had  a  great 
anxiety  to  maintain  the  legitimate  influ- 
ence of  their  Lordships'  House;  and  he 
should  be  sorry  to  see  them  exposed  to  the 
undeserved  reproach,  that,  in  taking  so  un- 
usual a  course  as  that  of  interfering  with 
a  Money  Bill,  they  were  influenced  by  a 
regard  fbr  their  own  private  interests. 
Bid  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Stanley) 
believe  that  the  present  Ministerial  majo- 
rity of  ninety-eight  in  the  other  House 
would  be  diminished  in  the  event  of  an 
appeal  to  the  countiy  ?  Those  who  thought 
80  saw  their  way  much  more  clearly  than 
he  did;  and  he  did  not  believe  the  Govern- 
ment could  be  carried  on  in  the  other 
House  except  by  one  or  other  of  the  two 
great  parties  who  were  nledged  to  the 
maintenance  of  this  BiU.  He  did  not  agree 
with  those  who  spoke  of  this  Bill  as  **  irre- 
vocable."  If  it  produced  all  the  evils  that 
were  anticipated — ^if  it  threw  land  out  of 
cultivation  and  disturbed  the  labour  mar- 
ket, their  Lordships  would  have  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  in  retracing  their  steps. 
He  believed  that  this  measure  would  be 
for  good,  but  it  would  be  purchased  at  a 
suicidal  price  by  its  authors  in  the  sacri- 
fice of  their  public  character.  Their  Lord- 
ships, however,  could  betray  no  constitu- 
ents by  votine  for  it,  and  there  could  be 
no  responsibifity  upon  them  if  they  took 
the  course  he  recommended  them  to  take, 
and  passed  this  Bill.  On  the  whole,  view- 
hig  it  as  a  measure  from  which  benefits 
might  arise,  and  seeing  great  evils  in  that 
House  interfering  for  its  rejection,  it  was 
his  intention  to  give  his  vote  for  the  se- 
cond reading. 

The  Earl  of  CARDIGAN  apologized  to 
the  House  for  occupying  their  attention  at 
a  time  when  so  many  noble  Lords  were 
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anxious  to  address  their  Lordships.  But 
having  now  had  the  honour  to  hold  a  seat 
in  this  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
for  considerably  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
oentuiT,  during  the  whole  of  which  time 
he  haa  given  a  steady  and  undeviating  sup- 
port to  the  Members  of  the  present  Go- 
vernment and  to  those  of  their  predecessors 
in  office  who  held  the  same  opinions,  he 
felt  anxious,  in  a  few  words,  to  explain  to 
their  Lordships  and  to  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment why  he  would  not  support  the 
Government  on  the  present  occasion,  and 
the  grounds  on  which  he  considered  it  his 
duty  to  vote  for  the  Amendment  which 
had  been  moved  by  the  noble  Duke  on  the 
cross-benches.  If,  during  the  long  course 
of  years  which  he  had  held  a  seat  in  the 
Legislature  of  the  country,  he  had  not  al- 
ways given  a  consistent  vote,  at  any  rate 
he  had  given  a  steady,  consistent,  and 
faithful  support  to  the  measures  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  Undoubtedly,  in 
the  year  1829,  when  the  great  measure  of 
Catholic  emancipation  wias  brought  for- 
ward, he  had  recorded  an  inconsistent  vote; 
but  he  did  so  from  the  high  opinion  and 
the  profound  respect  he  entertained  for  the 
noble  Duke  who  was  then  at  the  head  of 
the  Government.  But  how  could  he  pos- 
sibly imagine  that  the  carrying  of  that 
measure  into  a  law  would  be  but  the  pre- 
lude to  concede  every  other  important  mea- 
sure, so  that  the  end  would  be  that  the 
Government  would  in  truth  have  no  fixed 
or  definite  political  opinion  of  its  own;  but 
that  its  whole  career  would  consist  in  bor- 
rowing the  principles  or  carrying  out  the 
measures  of  others?  With  regard  to  the 
measure  now  under  consideration,  it  was 
not  for  him  to  enter  into  the  merits  and 
the  details  of  this  important  question  in  the 
presence  of  their  Lordships.  It  would  be 
useless  for  him  to  do  so.  Suffice  it  for 
him  to  ask  the  question — ^what  had  arisen, 
what  had  occurred,  to  justify  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government  in  calling  upon  them  to 
repeal  the  laws  in  respect  to  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  com  ?  It  was  unfortunately 
true  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  distress  did 
exist  during  the  winter  months  in  the  sister 
kingdom ;  and  though  he  believed  that 
these  statements  had  been  much  exagge- 
rated, yet,  be  that  as  it  might,  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  taken  a  prudent 
course  in  applying  temporary  relief  to  the 
distress  of  that  country.  But  he  would 
ask  their  Lordships,  was  there  any  man 
living  who  conscientiously  believed  that  a 
temporary  calamity  was  a  sufficient  ground 
2R2 
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for  Her  Majesty's  Qoyemment  calling  upon 
them  to  repeal  the  protection  existing  upon 
the  agricultural  interests  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  to  repeal  the  laws  which 
had  so  long  existed  ?     The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet had  encouraged  hy  his  conduct  and 
his  speeches  the  cry  which  had  heen  raised 
at  the  last  general  election,  when  the  re- 
presentatiyes  of  the  people  offered  them- 
selves to  their  constituents  on  the  cry  of 
protection  to  agriculture,  as  opposed  to  the 
cry  of  cheap  hread,  which  had  heen  raised 
at  least  hy  a  portion  of  the  late  Goyem- 
ment.     What  was  the  success  of  that  ap- 
peal to  the  countiy  ?     Was  it  not  most 
triumphant  ?    Was  there  not  an  enormous, 
a  preponderating  majority  returned  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  protection? 
The  representatives  of  the  people  in  the 
House  of  Commons  had  recorded  their  opin- 
ion in  favour  of  protection  to  agriculture 
since  the  year  lo41,  hy  large  majorities, 
no  less  than  four  or  five  different  times. 
Their  Lordships  also  had  taken  every  op- 
portunity to  record  similar  votes.    But  they 
were  now  called  upon  to  stultify  all  their 
former  proceedings,  and  to  reverse  all  their 
former  votes.    They  had  placed  themselves 
under  leaders,  on  whose  talents,  and  judg- 
ment, and  supposed  rectitude,  they  had 
hitherto  reposed  every  confidence.      He 
did  not  know  what  might  he  their  Lord- 
ships' opinion  upon  this  suhject ;  hut,  for 
himself,  he  must  say,  that  when  the  leaders 
of  a  Government  would  induce  and  lead  on 
a  party  for  five,  ten,  twenty,  or  twenty- 
five  years  hy  every  argument  which  the 
eloquence  of  the  English  language  would 
supply,  they  had  no  right  to  turn  round 
afterwards  and  call  upon  their  foDowers 
to  reverse  their  proceedings.     He  did  not 
pretend  to  have  any  stronger  or  finer  feel- 
ings than  other  people — ^nay,  likely  less ; 
hut  he  could  not  refrain  from  saying,  that 
he  thought  they  had  heen  placed  in  an  un- 
fortunate predicament — either  to  disunite 
themselves  from  their  party,  which,  were  it 
not  for  the  conduct  of  their  leaders  they 
should  he  sincerely  attached  to,  or  to  re- 
verse their  former  votes  and  decisions,  and 
place  themselves  in  a  position  which,  in 
his  humhle  judgment,  would  he  derogatory 
to  their  position  as  legislators,  or  even  as 
gentlemen.    Their  Lordships  would  shortly 
he  called  on  to  record  their  votes  on  this 
question.    He  would  not  presume  to  advise 
them;  hut  he  would  ask  this  question — 
were  they  going  to  reverse  their  former 
decisions  and  opinions?     And  he  would 
ask  this  further  question — ^what  would  be 


the  opinion  of  the  respectable  middle  i 
of  this  country  if  they  did  so?— what 
would  be  the  opinion  of  the  yeomanry  of 
this  country  ? — ^what  would  be  the  opinioD 
of  the  farmers  of  this  country,  a  respect- 
able race,  who  loved  honesty  and  plain 
dealing,  and  hated  duplicity  and  andden 
change?  H  th&r  Lordships  would  eon- 
sent  to  yield  up  this  question  at  all,  let 
them  yield  it  up  to  the  fairiy  demonstrated 
opinion  of  the  people  of  ibis  country,  aflor 
that  opinion  had  been  tested  by  the  choice 
of  their  representatives  in  a  new  dection — 
yield  up  to  the  demand  of  ihe  great  body 
of  the  people  ;  but  not  to  a  vacUlatiDg  and 
inconsistent  Minister.  He  must  apologixe 
to  their  Lordships  for  having  detained  them 
so  long.  He  would  conclude  by  saying 
that  he  had  long  supported  the  Govern- 
ment of  Her  Majesty,  both  in  this  and  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament ;  but  think- 
ing the  measure  proposed  would  bring  con- 
fusion and  ruin  on  ihe  country,  he  most 
give  it  his  decided  opposition. 

The  Eabl  of  WINCHILSEA  sud,  lie 
had  a  strong  and  conscientious  feeling  on 
this  important  question,  and  felt  that  he 
would  not  be  doing  his  duty  as  a  Member 
of  their  Lordships'  House  if  he  gave  a 
silent  vote.  He  could  with  truth  any, 
that  he  would  give  all  that  he  possessed  if 
he  could  satisfy  his  own  feelings  by  simply 
recording  his  vote  against  this  measure. 
The  consideration  of  the  question  deeply 
affected  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  tnia 
country — and  wnether  he  regarded  it  as 
the  downfal  of  a  great  poUtical  party. 
with  which  he  had  been  been  eonneeted 
upwards  of  thirty  years,  or  whether  he  r»* 
garded  it  in  the  still  greater  point  of  view, 
as  being  the  destruction  of  all  confidence  in 
public  men — he  felt  that  he  could  not 
give  a  silent  vote.  The  maxim  ought  to 
be  engraved  in  golden  letters — ^for  it  was  a 
divine  truth — &at  all  public  ren»ect,  aU 
confidence  in  public  men,  should  arise 
from  the  regard  which  they  maintained  for 
principle,  for  honesty,  and  for  truth.  The 
histoiy  of  nations  had  shown,  and,  indeed, 
it  seemed  to  be  decreed  by  the  Divine  Go- 
vernor of  mankind,  that  when  once  those 
whom  he  had  blessed  with  means,  who 
ought  to  be  the  most  educated  and  the 
most  enlightened — the  higher  orders  of  the 
country — ^were  found  wanting  in  their 
duty,  such  a  nation  when  cast  in  the  ba- 
lance would  be  found  wanting,  and  the 
sentence,  *'  You  shall  be  removed  finom 
among  Ihe  kingdoms  of  the  earth/'  ful- 
filled.   The  question  was  not  so  mneh 
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would  they  remOTe  protection  from  agri- 
oultnre,  as  would  their  Lordships  coun- 
tenance or  allow  the  Government  of  this 
great  country  to  act  in  so  degrading  a 
manner  as  to  give  a  premium  to  those 
who  brought  forward  one  of  the  most 
revolutionary  schemes  that  had  ever  been 
introduced.  What  was  the  case  in  1829  ? 
The  principles  which  he  advocated  then  as 
well  as  now  were  supported  by  a  large 
party,  and  were  the  strong  bond  of  union 
between  the  Government  and  their  sup- 
porters. That  measure  too  was  carried  in 
violation  of  plighted  pledges^— of  profes- 
sions and  of  principles — ^in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  pledges  upon  which  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  House  had  been  returned. 
That  question — and  he  said  it  with  shame 
and  with  sorrow — after  being  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  45  in  this  House,  was  six 
months  after  carried  by  a  majority  of  105. 
What  followed  ?  A  reform  in  Parliament, 
by  which  the  legislative  functions  of  that 
House  were  placed  in  abeyance.  The 
noble  Earl,  whose  character  he  had  long 
admired  for  honesty  and  for  consistency 
(the  late  Earl  Grey),  whose  talents  had 
been  rarely  equalled  in  that  House,  but 
who  was,  alas !  no  longer  among  them, 
came  down  and  said  he  was  empowered  by 
the  Crown  to  make  an  unlimited  number 
of  Peers  unless  they  allowed  the  Reform 
Bill  to  pass.  What  was  the  consequence  ? 
They  no  longer  dared  to  resist :  a  few,  it 
was  true,  resisted  to  the  last,  but  the  mea- 
sure was  passed.  But  leaving  that  period 
to  come  to  the  question  before  them,  he 
would  ask,  had  not  this  Parliament  been 
returned  to  support  the  principles  of  pro- 
tection? Several  divisions  had  been 
taken  respecting  the  question  of  the  Com 
Laws,  and  the  result  had  been,  the  main- 
tenance of  that  principle.  But  the  leader 
of  the  other  House  turned  suddenly  round, 
and  because  he  got  a  few  personal  follow- 
ers— some  105  out  of  350,  the  number  of 
the  Conservative  party — he  threw  himself 
into  the  arms,  not  of  that  highminded 
and  honourable  and  constitutional  party, 
who  lent  him  their  support,  but  into 
the  very  arms  of  the  Anti-Com-Law 
League  faction,  embraced  their  views, 
and  supported  their  policy  >-*  he  threw 
himself  upon  another  class  of  support- 
ers, too,  who,  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  had  abandoned  the  principles  and 
belied  the  professions  upon  which  they 
were  returned.  He  hoped  their  Lordships 
would  have  a  due  regard  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  this  country,  and  to  their  own  order 


— ^to  their  own  existence  and  privileges- 
for,  depend  upon  it,  the  House  of  Lords 
would  be  powerless  indeed  unless  they 
acted  in  a  manner  to  secure  the  affection, 
the  esteem,  the  respect  of  the  enlightened, 
the  highminded  .people  of  this  country. 
Their  Lordships  ought  to  take  care  not  to 
tamper  too  lightly  with  the  principles  upon 
which  the  very  Constitution  of  this  country 
itself  might  be  said  to  rest;  and  they 
ought  not,  at  all  events,  to  sanction  a  mea- 
sure which  might  be  attended  with  such 
disastrous  results,  imtil  the  people  had  a 
full  trnd  a  fair  opportunity  of  recording  their 
free,  unfettered  opinions  upon  the  change. 
Would  they  at  once  accede  to  the  Anti- 
Com-Law  League,  whose  unconstitutional 
proceedings  were  manifest — a  body  which 
would  levd  in  the  dust  every  institution 
that  was  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  English- 
men ?  Would  the  House  of  Lords  again 
desert  their  principles,  as  in  1832,  and 
leave  the  people  in  the  power  of  the  Anti- 
Com-Law  League  ?  He  would  say,  that 
there  was  not  a  man  in  their  Lordships' 
House  who  was  a  greater  friend  to  cheap 
bread  than  he  was  ;  but  he  was  not  for  de- 
stroying British  agriculture— he  would  have 
com  at  the  lowest  price  at  which  the 
English  farmer  could  produce  it,  but  he 
woidd  not  ruin  him  to  gratify  the  wishes 
of  a  section  of  manufacturers — he  would 
not  destroy  British  agriculture,  and  thus  be- 
come entirely  dependent  upon  the  foreigner 
— a  supply  which  might  either  from  the  ill- 
will  of  the  Governments  of  those  coimtries,  or 
from  circumstances  over  which  they  had  no 
control,  be  found  to  be  a  most  precarious 
and  dangerous  thing  to  rely  on;  for  the  two 
great  interests  of  the  manufacturer  and  the 
agriculturist  could  not  be  placed  in  the 
same  position.  The  former  might  increase 
his  produce  as  he  pleased;  but,  for  the  lat- 
ter, however  he  might  expend  his  capital, 
the  seedtime  and  harvest  time  were  not 
his  own — after  all,  the  return  for  his  capi- 
tal came  from  the  Giver  and  the  Dispenser 
of  every  blessing  man  enjoyed.  Now,  if 
they  took  the  returns  of  the  quantity  of 
com  grown  in  this  country,  they  would 
find  that  ^m  the  superabundant  years 
there  was  sufficient  on  the  average  for  the 
consumption  of  the  people.  Being  his  own 
steward  over  three  properties  in  three  dif- 
ferent counties,  living  amongst  his  own  ten- 
antry, and  being  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  them  as  he  had  been  for  thirty 
years,  he  knew  something  of  this  question; 
and  he  could  state  it  as  a  fact,  that  in  the 
year  1835,  when  wheat  was  sold  at  Sis, 
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and  35$.  a  quarter,  the  farmers  gate  the 
wheat  to  the  pigs  and  to  the  horses  to  eat: 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  quarters  had  heen 
expended  in  this  waj  which  had  nerer  been 
taken  into  account  at  all;  but  if  there  had 
been  any  proridence  on  the  part  of  the  (Jo- 
vemment,  to  have  treasured  up  that  super- 
abundant quantity — ^a  system  he  had  always 
adroeated — ^there  would  hare  been  sufficient 
at  other  times  for  the  consumption  of  the 
people.  He  was  no  advocate  for  high 
prices  for  agricultural  produce,  nor  did 
they  much  benefit  the  farmer;  for  when 
they  occurred  it  was  generally  between  the 
months  of  April  and  September,  when  the 
farmers  had  no  grain  on  hands — ^when,  in 
short,  the  market  was  supplied  by  specula- 
tors, who,  by  a  fallacious  system  of  keep- 
ihg  up  the  averages,  contrived  to  introduce 
foreign  com  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  of 
duty,  which  they  poured  into  the  markets 
at  the  very  time  when  the  home  supply 
would  be  available  by  the  harvest.  The- 
poorer  farmers  were,  in  order  to  pay  their 
rent  and  taxes,  obliged  to  sell  in  a  falling 
market,  generally  about  Michaelmas.  He 
maintained,  in  opposition  to  those  free- 
trade  theorists,  that  the  wages  of  labour 
was,  to  a  great  extent,  regulated  by  the 
price  of  com.  He  had  seen  repeated  in- 
stances of  it.  But  some  said  that  the 
prices  of  agricultural  produce  woidd  not, 
after  all,  be  so  much  lowered — ^that  Lincoln 
Heath  and  such  places,  which  had  been 
reclaimed  at  a  great  expense,  which  was 
farmed  still  with  more  cost  than  richer  soils, 
would  not  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation. 
Well,  then,  he  answered  such  statements 
by  replying,  if  the  price  of  agricultural 
produce  would  not  be  much  lowered,  why 
imsettlo  the  whole  condition  of  the  coun- 
try ?  Why  check  those  improvements  ? 
Why  disturb  men's  minds  ?  It  had  been 
admitted,  that  since  1842,  the  farmers 
and  landlords  had  spent  more  capital  on 
land,  than  for  the  ten  years  preceding. 
And  why  was  this  ?  Because  they  thought 
this  question  had  been  finally  adjusted — 
completely  settled  in  1842.  And  if  bread 
would  not  be  much  cheaper  than  it  was  at 
present,  why  should  they  deceive  those 
who  supported  the  measure  on  the  ground 
solely  that  it  would  give  cheap  bread  ? 
There  could  be  no  doubt  com  would  be 
cheaper;  and  the  effect  would  be  that  not 
only  the  inferior  but  the  richer  soils  would 
be  thrown  out  of  cultivation.  The  richer 
soils  would  bo  burdened  with  poor  rates, 
which  they  would  bo  unable  to  bear;  and 
the  British  capitalist  would  fly  to  foreign 


countries  and  invest  his  money  in  land,  fts 
he  had  already  invested  them  in  the  cob- 
straction  of  foreign  railroads.  It  was 
asked,  where  was  the  com  to  come  from  t 
There  need  be  no  fear  in  that  respett. 
Why,  in  America  alone  more  com  miglit 
be  produced  than  all  Europe  would  require. 
In  a  letter  he  had  received  from  a  gentle- 
man who  was  now  living  there  it  was  stated, 
that  the  quantity  raised  last  year  in  the 
United  States  was  not  less  than  105,000,000 
of  quarters.  The  land  then  of  this  eonBtrr 
must  go  out  of  cultivation,  and  what  would 
become  of  those  persons  who  were  bow 
employed  upon  it?  But  he  would  wA 
trespass  further  on  their  time;  and  lie 
earnestly  implored  their  Lordships,  wiA- 
out  any  consideration  to  private  feelings  or 
private  afiections,  to  discharge  thdr  dntj 
conscientiously,  and  to  reject  this  measure. 
He  would  say  that  some  noble  Lords  were 
inclined  in  1846  to  take  the  same  course 
which  they  took  in  1829;  but  he  implored 
them  not  to  do  so;  for  if  they  gave  a  vote 
contrary  to  their  conscientious  opinions* 
they  would  forfeit  not  only  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  country,  but,  what  was 
of  more  consequence,  their  own.  Several 
noble  Lords  had  expressed  to  him  tiie 
deep  regret  which  they  would  carry  to 
their  graves  that,  upon  a  memorable  occa- 
sion, they  had  been  induced  to,  do  violence 
to  their  own  feelings  and  support  the  ex- 
isting Government  of  the  day;  and  their 
Lordships  might  depend  upon  it  that  if 
they  forfeited  again  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  the  people  of  England,  as  they  did 
in  1829,  from  that  moment  the  independ- 
ence of  their  Lordships'  House  would  cease. 
It  might  exist  as  a  House  of  Lords,  but  it 
would  be  dependent  upon  the  Hoose  of 
Commons. 

The  Barl  of  CLARENDON:  I  can 
assure  your  Lordships  that  I  shall  tTe5- 
pass  very  briefly  upon  your  time,  for  I 
have  the  satisfaction  of  not  finding  myself 
in  the  catcgoir  of  those  whom  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  has  so  solemnly 
wamed  against  their  inconsistencies,  or 
upon  whose  consciences  he  expects  their 
votes  to  weigh  so  heavily.  I  have  no  new 
opinions  to  avow,  nor  old  ones  to  retract, 
having  rarely  missed  an  opportunity,  since 
I  had  the  honour  of  a  scat  in  this  Rouse, 
of  stating  what  I  conscientiously  thought 
were  the  mischievous  effects  of  protection 
in  any  shape,  and  ^of  expressing  my  hope 
and  belief  that  the  time  was  rapi^y  ap* 
proaching  when  the  Cora  Laws  must  bo 
abolished;  still,  however,  as  I  trust  that 
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this  IB  the  IftBt  time  jour  Lordflhips  will  be 
called  upon  to  discuBS  the  queslion,  I  cannot 
avoid  expressing  the  unfeigned  satisfaction 
with  which  I,  in  common  with  aU  those 
who  desive  to  carry  out  the  principles  of 
free  trade,  must  riew  a  measure  which  will 
for  ever,  and  I  wish  I  could  add  at  once, 
extinguish  the  whole  proteotiye  sjBtem,  and 
which  is  introduced  with  all  the  weight 
and  authority  that  a  Conservatiye  Govem- 
ment  can  impart  to  it.  It  little  matters 
now  by  what  causes  the  Goyemment  may 
have  been  influenced,  whether  they  be  the 
result  of  observation  and  experience  during 
the  last  three  years — ^whether  they  be  the 
sound  arguments  of  their  opponents,  or  the 
diseased  potatoes  of  Ireland — all  doubtless 
had  their  part  in  bringing  about  that  deci- 
sion which  we  learn  from  my  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Stanley)  was  imanimous  in  Decem- 
ber last,  with  the  important  exception  of 
my  noble  Friend  himself;  and  no  one 
more  cordially  regrets  than  I  do  that  his 
doubts  upon  which  he  took  eight-and-ibrty 
hours  to  deliberate  were  not  so  resolved  as 
still  to  give  Her  Majesty  and  the  country 
the  advantage  of  his  services  and  great 
talents.  I  rejoiced,  however,  that  such  a 
measure  as  this  was  brought  forward  by 
the  Government,  and  I  rejoiced  almost  as 
much  at  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the 
avowals  by  which  its  introduction  was  ac- 
companied, and  its  defence  has  been  con- 
ducted throughout  the  long  and  weary 
ordeal  it  has  had  to  undergo ;  but  I  have 
never  looked  upon  this  as  a  triumph  to 
any  party  either  in  Parliament  or  in  the 
country,  or  the  question  as  one  of  party 
at  all,  but  rather  as  one  of  facts  and  ex- 
perience ;  for  of  all  subjects  the  Com  Law 
is  the  one  with  respect  to  which  opinions 
during  the  last  thirty  years  have  unavoid- 
ably been  undergoing  the  most  ^quent 
modification  as  knowledge  was  acquired, 
as  science  advanced,  and  as  the  numbers 
and  wants  of  the  community  increased. 
Why,  the  different  Com  Laws  themselves 
are  a  proof  of  this;  and  there  is  not  a 
man  in  the  country,  who  has  seriously 
reflected  upon  this  important  subject,  can 
aifirm  that  during  thirty  years  his  views 
have  remained  the  same ;  for  where  the 
elements  upon  which  judgment  is  formed 
are  themselves  variable,  opinions  must  be 
subject  to  modification ;  and  can  the  pro- 
tectionist party  say  that  their  minds  have 
escaped  this  process,  and  still  remain  un- 
influenced by  circumstances?  Will  they 
when  they  take  upon  themselves  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  ofiSce,  88  they  now  do  the 
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responsibilities  of  opposition  —  an  event 
which  may  speedily  occur — will  they  insist 
upon  maintaining  the  present  law  at  all 
hfusards,  or  are  they  not  even  now  prepared 
to  admit  of  some  change  in  it?  Would 
they  not  now  gladly  accept  and  hail  as  a 
measure  of  sidvation,  that  very  duty  of 
8f.,  which  five  years  ago  they  scornfully 
rejected  and  denounced  as  a  revolutionary 
plot  to  ruin  them?  Are  we  not  even 
threatened  with  some  such  proof  of  their 
change  of  opinion  when  this  Bill  goes  into 
Committee  ? — some  Amendment  which  will 
throw  overboard  their  whole  principle,  and 
which  will  demand  not  protection  for  agri- 
culture but  prot^tion  for  the  Exchequer  ? 
I  repeat,  then,  this  is  no  political  question, 
but  one  of  facts  and  experience ;  and  I 
sincerely  regret,  therefore,  the  public  time 
lost,  and  the  public  injury  inflicted,,  in  dis- 
cussing not  the  merits  of  this  Bill,  but  in 
demonstrating  that  it  was  a  party  question, 
though,  in  fact,  all  the  virulent  abuse  that 
has  been  expended  upon  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  all  the  oppositioh  that  has  been  raised 
against  the  Minister,  even  more  than 
against  the  measure,  merely  proved  that 
he  was  influenced  by  higher  considerations 
than  those  of  party;  and  that  if  he  did 
forfeit  the  favourable  opinion  and  support 
of  his  political  Friends,  he  sacrificed  them 
to  what  was  of  far  higher  importance — the 
public  good:  he  can  have  nad  no  other 
conceivable  motive,  except  a  sense  of  public 
duty,  for  doing  what  he  has  done.  With 
famine  advancing  at  rapid  strides  in  Ireland 
— (Ironical  cheering) — noble  Lotd%  may 
cry  '*  hear,  hear ! *'  but  they  must  give  me 
leave  to  tell  them  that  if  they  had  been 
sitting  on  the  Ministerial  benches  last  Oc- 
tober, and  had  received  ^m  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  other  official  quarters  the 
reports  that  reached  the  Government,  they 
would  not  have  dared  to  disregard  them ; 
nor  would  they,  any  more  than  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  have  refined  from  taking  measures 
for  relieving  the  Irish  people.  It  was  his 
bounden  duty  to  protect,  as  far  as  human 
means  could  do  bo,  that  country  from  star- 
vation and  its  attendant  evils-Hiisease  and 
turbulence ;  and  he  might  in  November  last 
have  opened  the  ports  by  Order  in  Council 
— ^for  my  own  part  I  heartily  wish  he  had — 
indeed,  during  the  progress  of  the  debate 
he,  was  told  by  one  of  the  protectionist 
leaders  that  he  would  have  been  fully  jus- 
tified in  so  doing;  and  he  was  formally 
invited  to  open  the  Irish  ports  by  others, 
who  thereby  admitted  that ''the  existing 
law  is  inadequate  for  any  sudden  emer« 
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gencj,  and  inefficient  when  tested  by  the 
pressure  of  circumstances.  Now,  this  is 
another  proof  of  change  of  opinion,  for  if 
this  party  had  stedfastly  adhered  to  their 
doctrine,  that  the  law  always  secures  an 
abundant  supply  at  reasonable  prices,  they 
should  have  insisted  upon  more  stringent 
protection  for  the  relief  of  Ireland,  instead 
of  demanding  the  temporary  admission  of 
com  free  of  all  duty.  I  shall  not  waste  a 
moment  in  observing  upon  the  absurdity 
and  the  impossibility  of  opening  the  Irish 
ports,  when  there  wa%a  duty  of  17f.  upon 
corn  in  the  English  ports  and  the  trade 
perfectly  free  between  the  two  countries; 
but  if  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom 
had  been  opened  in  November  last,  is  there 
any  human  being  who  thinks  that  after  a 
suspension  of  the  Com  Laws  for  six  or 
eight  months,  it  would  have  been  politic 
or  practicable  to  restore  them  ?  My  noble 
Friend  complained  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
would  give  him  no  guarantee  that  they 
should  be  reimposed — ^he  would  have  had 
much  greater  cause  for  complaint  if  he 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  had  given  a  pledge 
which  he  knew  he  could  not  have  redeemed. 
There  is  no  power  in  the  country  that 
upon  questions  of  food— questions  that 
may  really  be  called  vital  ones — can  dare 
to  disregard  public  opinion,  or  to  precipitate 
the  conflict  that  may  any  day  occur :  and 
this  Bill  is,  in  my  humble  judgment,  the 
only  means  now  open  to  us  of  averting 
such  a  straggle  between  different  classes 
— ^the  only  kind  of  civil  war  that  our  man- 
ners and  state  of  civilization  now  admits 
of,  but  not  the  less  formidable  for  that — 
with  all  the  rancour  and  animosity  it  would 
leave  behind,  and  all  the  consequences  it 
would  entail  upon  those  who  eventually 
would  have  to  yield,  and  who  would  repent 
when  too  late  of  not  having  been  wise  in 
time.  The  noble  Duke  on  the  cross  benches 
declares  that  he  and  his  party  have  been 
completely  taken  by  surprise  by  this  mea- 
sure ;  but  if  they  have  chosen  to  be  deaf 
and  blind  to  the  intentions  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  the  country  has  not  been  so— the 
country  has  well  understood  what  he  was 
about,  and  in  which  direction  he  was  steer- 
ing for  the  last  four  yean.  Previously 
to  that  time,  however,  is  a  very  different 
question,  and  for  my  own  part  I  have 
never  been  able  to  explain  how  statesmen 
of  acknowledged  experience  and  foresight 
— statesmen  who  must,  or  who  ought  to 
have,  understood  the  wants  and  the  wishes 
of  the  countfy,  and  the  manner  in  which 
alono  they  could  safely  be  dealt  with — 
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political  leaders  whose  speedy  advoDt  to 
power  and  the  responsibility  of  Govern- 
ment was  secure — ^how  they  could  hare 
joined  in  maligning  the  motives  and  misre- 
presenting the  measures  of  the  late  Go- 
vemment,  in  advocating  the  fallacies  wlueh 
they  knew  it  would  soon  be  th^r  duty  to 
combat,  and  in  decrying  the  policy  of  free 
trade,  which  they  must  have  foreseen  tliej 
should  shortly  have  to  promote,  has,  I 
repeat,  always  appeared  inexplicable  to  mj 
mind  upon  any  hypothesis  of  common  sense 
or  common  honesty.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
however,  it  is  fortunate  for  the  country 
that  circumstances  since  that  time  have 
been  precisely  reversed,  and  that  upon  aQ 
questions  affecting  our  great  ocHnmereial 
interests  we  have  had  a  Government  pos- 
sessing the  power  to  do  good,  and  an  oppo- 
sition without  the  will  to  thwart  them. 
During  these  four  last  years  Sir  Robert 
Peel  has  never  ceased  to  speak  in  language 
intelligible  to  those  who  did  not  wilfnllj 
deceive  themselves.  Such  persons  alone 
can  have  believed  that  the  broad  principles 
of  commercial  policy  laid  down  by  nim 
on  every  occasion  were  inapplicable  to  tlie 
Com  Laws,  and  that  when  he  threw  wide 
open  the  gates  of  free  trade  he  did  so  only 
for  the  admission  of  colonial  asses,  and 
drugs,  and  furniture  woods,  and  a  few  hats 
and  boots,  and  resolutely  intended  to  dose 
them  against  the  most  important  of  all 
commodities — ^the  food  of  our  rapidly  in* 
creasing  and  always  under-fed  population. 
But  notwithstanding  the  abundant  notice 
of  his  intentions  given  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
— a  notice,  moreover,  which  has  been  well 
understood  even  by  those  who  pretend 
ignorance,  for  suspicion  and  denunciation 
of  him  for  his  speeches,  his  Tariff,  his 
Canadian  Cora,  and  his  political  economy 
have  really  formed  the  staple  topics  at 
agricultural  meetings  for  the  last  three 
years.  Notwithstanding  the  important 
statements  of  Sir  James  Graham,  whose 
official  position  united  with  the  most  ex- 
traordinary industry  make  him  more  than 
any  other  man  master  of  the  statistics  of 
this  country — notwithstanding  that  he 
proved  year  after  year,  by  incontrovertiUe 
facts,  that  cheapness  and  plenty  were  the 
real  foundation  of  our  prosperity,  that 
coincident  with  them  were  to  he  foond 
greater  contentment,  diminution  of  crime, 
abatement  of  commotions,  improved  health, 
and  mcreased  conunerce,  and  that  high 
prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  were  always 
disastrous  to  the  country;  that  the  poor 
were  tempted  to  crime,  and  that  the  rates 
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of  mortality  increased — ^notwithstanding  all 
this  the  agricultnrists  have  affected  to  stand 
aghast  with  surprise,  and  have  loudly  raised 
the  cry  of  protection  to  native  industry — 
not,  as  formerly,  protection  to  agriculture ; 
that  would  he  rather  too  stale  and  too  exclu- 
sive for  the  present  times  and  the  present 
state  of  the  puhlic  mind — and  there  again 
is  another  proof  of  change  of  opinion :  a 
more  comprehensive  cry  was  required,  and 
protection  to  native  industry,  protection  to 
all  the  industrial  classes  of  the  country  has 
heen  substituted ;  hut  native  industry  in 
this  general  sense  does  not  want  you,  it 
repudiates  alike  your  new-born  sympathy 
and  your  worn-out  legislation.  The  great 
staple  manufacturers  of  the  country — ^men, 
some  of  whom  give  employment  from  1,000 
to  2,000  workmen,  and  pay  from  l.OOOZ.  to 
2,000Z.  a  week  in  wages — men  who,  give 
me  leave  to  say,  are  as  much  or  even  more 
inunediately  interested  than  your  Lordships 
in  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  and  the 
prosperity  of  all  classes  in  it ;  they  want 
no  protection,  neither  do  the  manufacturers 
of  cloth  and  linen,  although  with  glove- 
makers,  and  bootmakers,  and  hatters,  and 
glass  manufacturers,  they  have  each  in 
their  turn  thought  that  the  withdrawal  of 
protection  would  be  their  ruin,  but  now 
find  how  infinitely  more  they  prosper  with- 
out it;  and  they,  moreover,  have  had  the 
manliness  and  the  honesty  to  avow  it ;  in 
fact,  there  is  not  one  single  instance  in  the 
commercial  history  of  this  country  where 
consumer  or  producer  has  been  injured  by 
a  relaxation  of  the  prohibitory  system. 
Well,  then,  as  native  industry  stands  in  no 
need  of  protection,  the  patriotism  and  in- 
dignation which  have  been  raised  in  its 
behalf  must  return  to  the  source  from 
which  they  sprung,  to  agriculture ;  and  I 
quite  agree  with  the  noble  Duke  on  the 
cross  benches  that  the  interests  rightly 
nnderstood  of  all  persons  engaged  in  that 
important  branch  of  industry  are  identical. 
I  quite  agree  in  the  affectionate  assur- 
ances given  to  tenant  farmers  and  day  la- 
bourers at  those  convivial  meetings  which 
have  multiplied  so  prodigiously  since  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  was  seriously 
agitated,  that  the  landlords,  and  tenant 
farmers,  and  labourers,  were  all  in  one 
boat;  that  they  must  puU  together,  and 
swim  together,  or  sink  together;  that  there 
could  be  no  separation  of  interests;  I  quite 
admit  it:  but  if  these  interests  are  em- 
bodied in,  or  identified  with,  a  system  of 
protection,  1  utterly  deny  it.  I  defy  any 
one  to  show  that  the  labourers  have  gained 


by  that  system,  or  are  in  any  way  inter- 
ested in  its  maintenance.  The  noble  Duke 
has  drawn  a  lively  picture  of  the  thatch 
under  which  they  live,  and  the  good  air  in 
which  they  work;  but  not  a  word  has  he 
said  of  their  wages,  of  the  6«.  or  7«.  a 
week  upon  which  a  man  and  his  family 
are  said  to  support  themselves  in  some 
counties;  consider  that  my  Lords,  consider 
the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  food  by 
which  with  them  life  is  sustained;  consider 
their  moral  and  physical  condition,  their 
hopeless  life  of  toil,  their  impossibility  of 
saving — ^hardly  of  existing;  consider  the 
evidence  of  the  numerous  medical  men 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  examined  two 
years  ago  before  the  Committee  on  medical 
relief  administered  to  the  poor ;  their  an- 
swers without  exception  were,  that  large 
portions  of  the  labouring  classes  were  mi- 
serably under-fed,  and  that  that  was  the 
reason  why  so  many  of  them  could  not 
perform  a  proper  day's  work,  nor  recover 
from  sickness  when  they  fell  ill.  I  will 
defy  any  one,  then,  to  show  that  the  la- 
bourer can  sink  lower  in  the  social  scale 
than  he  now  is  under  the  protective  sys- 
tem ;  and  he  has,  therefore,  no  interest  in 
upholding  it.  Next  come  the  tenant  far- 
mers— and  1  will  admit  that  some  of  them 
who  have  neither  capital,  nor  education,  nor 
experience,  men  who  take  200  or  300  acres 
of  land  as  they  would  a  public  house,  but 
who  have  no  more  business  to  be  farmers 
than  they  have  to  be  jewellers — I  admit 
that  such  men  may  require  artificial  means 
to  save  them  from  the  consequences  of 
their  own  incapacity;  and  that  they,  per- 
haps, will  be  unable  to  bear  up  against 
competition.  I  am  aware  that  in  saying 
this  1  expose  myself  to  being  classed  with 
those  whom  my  noble  Friend  accuses  of 
cruelty  and  heartlessness ;  but  his  argu- 
ments, if  carried  to  their  legitimate  extent 
and  practically  acted  upon,  would  check 
every  attempt  at  progress,  and  always 
make  improvement  wait  upon  ignorance: 
they  are  just  as  valid  against  home  com- 
petition as  against  foreign;  they  would  have 
been  quite  as  applicable  in  favour  of  spade 
husbandry  against  the  plough,  or  against 
the  spinning-jenny  in  favour  of  the  distaff. 
But  to  the  good  farmer,  to  the  man  who 
has  the  necessary  capital,  and  education, 
and  intelligence,  who  does  not  obstinately 
adhere  to  the  system  and  the  implements 
of  his  forefathers,  who  receives  every  new 
improvement  as  a  boon,  who  watches  the 
discoveries  of  science  and  their  practical 
application  in  order  to  turn  them  to  his 
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own  use,  and  has  confidence  that  he  is  se- 
cure of  reaping  the  profits  of  his  own  in- 
restment  and  skill,  to  such  men  competi- 
tion will,  in  agriculture  as  in  ererj  other 
husiness  of  life,  prove  hut  a  healthy  sti- 
mulus. Supposing,  however,  that  the  worst 
fears  of  the  worst  alarmists  were  at  first  to 
he  rerified — ^that  we  were  inundated,  as  it 
is  called,  with  all  this  foreign  com  which 
is  to  pour  in  upon  us.  Heaven  only  knows 
whence  or  how,  though  to  judge  from  the 
language  of  some  we  might  expect  it  to 
roU  in  upon  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  and  he 
delivered  gratis  at  eveiy  man's  door;  for 
it  now  would  seem  sufficient  to  read  or 
hear  of  any  great  plain  in  the  heart  of 
Russia,  or  of  the  United  States,  in  order 
at  once  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
twenty  or  thirty  hushels  an  acre  of  the 
finest  wheat  will  he  immediately  grown 
there,  and  sent  here  at  258.  or  30«.  a 
quarter,  without  the  smallest  reference 
heing  necessary  to  want  of  capital  and 
skill,  to  inveterate  hahits  of  had  hushandry, 
to  cost  of  transport  or  vicinity  to  places  of 
shipment;  when  really  one  should  think 
that  with  Ireland  close  to  our  doors,  go- 
verned hy  our  laws,  exposed  to  our  ex- 
ample, far  less  taxed  than  ourselves,  com- 
manding, as  she  ought  to  do,  our  capital, 
and  possessing  every  advantage  for  he- 
coming  the  granary  of  this  country  and 
rendering'  us  independent  of  foreign  sup- 
plies, hut  where  much  of  the  land  is  ahso- 
lutcly  lying  waste,  where  all  of  it  is  hut 
half  cultivated,  and  from  whence,  with  the 
exception  of  last  year,  we  have  annually 
derived  a  less  and  less  supply  of  wheat; — 
with  such  a  picture  as  my  nohle  Friend 
has  drawn  of  agriculture  in  Ireland,  and 
with  such  a  practical  example  under  our 
eyes  of  the  difficulty  of  changing  the  hahits 
of  a  nation  under  all  the  circumstances 
most  favourahle  instead  of  most  adverse  to 
such  a  change,  one  should  really  think 
that  we  might  spare  ourselves  this  hughcar 
of  inundation.  But  supposing  it  to  occur, 
and  that  all  at  once  millions  of  human 
hcings  were  to  he  cursed  with  an  ahundant 
supply  of  human  food,  well,  all  that  in  this 
impossible  supposition  could  happen  to  the 
tenant  farmer  would  he  that  he  could  not 
pay  the  same  rent,  that  he  must  have 
some  reduction  until  the  exportation  of 
grain  from  abroad  had  raised  its  price  to 
the  level  of  that  produced  at  home,  or 
until  he  found  the  means  of  successfully 
meeting  this  foreign  competition;  and  that, 
in  fact,  is  what  it  is  all  reducible  to,  to  an 
hypothetical,   and,    as  I  am    convinced. 


groundless  apprehension  of  redueed  rente  ; 
but  in  saying  this  I  neither  mean  to  tm- 
pute  selfish  motives  to  any  one,  nor  to 
dduht  the  conscientious  convictions  of  those 
who  think  that  any  material  redaction  in 
the  value  of  land  would  he  hnrtiiil  to  all 
classes  of  our  countrymen;  bat,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  I  have  my  own  convietions, 
founded  upon  no  brief  or  careless  consi- 
deration  of  the  whole  subjeet,  that  this  is 
solely  a  landlords'  question,  and  that  it  is 
to  their  alarms  we  owe  all  this  fierce  op- 
position to  the  measure,  all  these  cbar^gvs 
of  treachery  and  these  lamentations  orer 
native  industry,  not  a  syllable  of  whiefa, 
be  it  remembered,  was  heard  here  when 
the  duties  on  silks,  on  cloth,  on  linens,  on 
gloves,  or  hats,  or  boots,  or  fumitore,  were 
reduced — when  the  exportation  of  maehi- 
nery  was  permitted,  or  any  of  those  ranons 
changes  affecting  productive  industry,  and 
involving  foreign  competition,  which  for 
the  last  twenty  years  it  has  been  the  policy 
of  this  country  to  adopt.     The  Britiw  lion 
was  not  roused,  and  the  British  sun  did 
not  set  for  ever  upon  any  of  these  occa- 
sions ;  it  is  only  when  com,  or  cattie,  w 
wool,  or  hops,  or  apples,  are  meddled  with« 
that  we  hear  of  treachery  and  dishononr, 
and  men  deserting  their  colours,  and  who 
if  they  had  been  in  India  lately  would  all 
have  mn  away;  and  it  is  only  when  the 
things  we  grow,  not  the  things  we  make, 
are  touched,  that  we  arrive  at  the  tme 
Parliamentary  definition  of  native  industry. 
But,  I  say,  that  all  this  arises  from  a  hy- 
pothetical and  groundless  fear,  because  we 
know  that  in  consequence  of  the  improre- 
ments  in  the  science  and  practice  of  agri- 
culture, and  the  stimulus  given  to  produc- 
tion during  the  last  thirty  years,  the  price 
of  com  has  fallen  50  per  cent,  while  the 
rental  of  the  country  has  increased  16  or 
17  per  cent;  and  that  the  price  of  wheat 
cannot,  therefore,  be  taken  as  any  test  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  land,  or  the  rent  of 
the  landowner ;  and  that  it  would  be  jnst 
as  trae  to  affirm  that  because  a  piece  of 
cotton  which  at  the  close  of  the  war  was 
worth  25$.  now  sells  for  58.  the  mann- 
facturers  of  cotton  have  suffered,  whereas 
the  reverse  is  notoriously  the  fact.     These 
fears   are   groundless  however,   although 
some  of  your  Lordships  will  donhtiess  at 
first  be    considerable    losers;    my  nohle 
Friend,  for  instance,  who  I  am  sure  con- 
scientiously believes  everything  he  asserts, 
and  who  I  am  equaUr  sure  wm  endeavonr 
to  mitigate  the  min  he  has  so  confidentlj 
predicted  to  his  tenants,  by  lowering  hn 
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rents  Borne  50  or  60  per  cent  directly  that 
tbis  Bill  becomes  lair;  yet  I  am  convinced 
it  will  be  a  gratuitous,  tbougb  1  admit  a 
necessary,  sacrifice  on  bis  part,  and  tbat 
competition  for  bis  farms  will  soon  force 
bim  into  tbe  enviable  position  of  recog- 
nising bis  error,  and  increasing  bis  income. 
I  say  again  tbe  alarm  is  groundless,  be- 
cause it  gives  no  sign  of  existence;  no 
stimulus  bas  been  unapplied,  no  effort  bas 
been  wanting  to  raise  a  panic,  wbetber  em- 
anating from  Parliamentary  speeches,  or 
protectionist  landlords,  or  newspapers,  or 
from  agricultural  societies,  or  from  that 
great  central  focus  of  alarm — No.  17,  New 
Bond  Street ;  but  they  have  all  fallen  still- 
bom,  for  I  cannot  look  upon  tbat  provin- 
cial assembly  which  was  summoned  to 
meet  last  week  at  Willis's  Rooms  as  any 
proof  of  panic,  when  I  bear  in  mind  that 
during  the  four  months  tbat  the  measure 
of  the  Government  bas  been  before  the 
country,  farmers  have  made  no  preparation 
for  the  oncoming  calamity  by  turning  off 
their  labourers,  or  lowering  their  wages. 
Tenants,  in  spite  of  all  warnings,  will  hold 
on 'their  farms  or  renew  their  leases  at  the 
same  or  sometimes  at  higher  rents  since 
the  fiill  extent  of  their  approaching  misfor- 
tunes was  explained  to  them;  and  land, 
notwithstanding  so  much  of  it  is  about  to 
be  thrown  out  of  cultivation  as  to  become 
barren  vmste,  will  unaccountably  sell  at 
its  accustomed  price.  I  again  repeat  that 
these  apprehensions  are  groundless,  be- 
cause the  greatest  idarmist  is  not  prepared 
to  act  upon  his  assertions,  or  to  prove  bis 
own  belief  in  them  by  selling  bis  estate  at 
a  depreciated  value;  and  of  this  I  am  sure, 
that  if  any  one  of  your  Lordships  will  this 
evening  publicly  announce  tbat  he  is  pre- 
pared to  accept  four  or  two  years'  purchase 
for  his  estate  less  than  its  marketable 
value  eight  months  ago,  bis  difficulty  will 
be,  not  in  finding  a  purchaser,  but  in  de- 
ciding among  the  host  of  competitors  for 
his  property,  by  whom  within  the  next  few 
days  he  will  be  assailed.  One  of  two  things 
must  be  admitted,  either  these  fears  are 
groundless,  or  they  have  a  reasonable 
foundation.  If  the  former — if  there  be  no 
real  cause  for  alarm — ^if  tbe  free  admission 
of  com  into  England  be  not  likely  to  pro- 
duce effects  materially  different  from  those 
which  for  a  series  of  years  have  been  ob- 
served in  tbe  Channel  Islands,  where  the 
corn  trade  being  perfectly  free  and  tbe 
people  able  to  take  the  most  favourable 
moments  for  importing  it,  and  in  quanti- 
ties not  capable  of  influencing  the  German 


marketS)  tbe  average  price  of  wheat  from 
1820  to  1840  inclusive  has  been  5ls.  9d. 
in  Guernsey,  and  in  Jersey  from  40«.  to 
50*.  per  quarter.  If  it  be  not  really  be- 
lieved tbat  we  are  so  destitute  of  capital, 
and  skill,  and  enterprise,  tbat  in  every- 
thing we  must  be  beaten  by  everybody — 
if  it  can  be  doubted  tbat  the  agriculturists 
of  England  have  more  capital  and  greater 
skill  than  any  others,  a  more  fertile  soil 
and  as  good  a  climate.  [Lord  Stanhope  : 
No !!  Tbe  noble  Lord  says  "  No;"  but  I 
should  like  bim  to  tell  me  what  country 
possesses  so  many  agricultural  advantages. 
Can  be  compare  those  of  Germany  to  ours? 
can  he  deny  tbat  our  land  produces  more 
than  any  other,  tbat  our  farmers  have  bet- 
ter breeds  of  cattle,  better  roads,  better 
markets,  and  cheaper  labour  for  the  work 
done?  and  of  this  last  point  there  can  be 
no  doubt;  for  although  the  numerous  Eng- 
lish labourers  who  have  for  some  time  past 
been  employed  abroad  in  the  bard  work  of 
constmcting  railways  receive  twice  as  much 
wages  as  the  foreign  labourers,  yet  the  ca- 
pitalists who  employ  them  consider  this 
abundantly  compensated  by  the  more  than 
double  labour  they  perform.  Well,  then, 
if  all  this  be  tme,  neither  rents,  nor  agri- 
cultural profits,  nor  the  value  of  land  will 
suffer;  and  the  opposition  that  has  been 
raised  against  a  measure  by  which  a  more 
regular  supply  of  food  will  be  secured  to 
the  people  is  both  unjust  and  mischievous ; 
or  on  tbe  other  hand,  the  apprehensions 
are  well  founded  and  the  price  of  com  will 
greatly  fall — ^to  what  price  however  it  is 
not  easy  to  say;  where  the  calculations  of 
loss  are  so  vagiie  and  are  so  little  founded 
upon  facts  or  experience,  it  is  difficult  to 
fix  upon  any  particular  point  in  the  de- 
scending scale  of  prices  upon  which  alarm- 
ists would  agree;  but  perhaps  10».  a  quar- 
ter would  not  be  an  exaggerated  interpre- 
tation of  that  total  min  which  by  some  is 
so  confidently  predicted;  and  I  observed 
tbat  tbat  amount  of  loss  was  the  basis  of 
my  noble  Friend's  calculations — in  other 
words,  that  our  wheat  must  fall  10«.  in 
order  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  foreign 
wheat  tbat  enters  into  competition  with  it. 
Well,  but  what  is  that  but  saying  that 
com  can  be  bought  elsewhere  cheaper  by 
10».  a  quarter  than  our  own,  and  that  of 
that  advantage  the  community  is  deprived 
by  the  existing  law  ?  and  taking  the  con- 
sumption at  20,000,000  of  quarters  annu- 
ally, the  agrictdturists  would  thereby  im- 
pose k  tax  of  10,000,000/.  sterling  upon 
l^e  people-— double  tbe  amount  of  tbe  in- 
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come  tax — not  one  farthing  of  which  goes 
into  the  Exchequer,  or  alleviates  other  har- 
dens, and  not  one  farihing  of  which  goes 
into  the  pockets  of  the  kndlords ;  if  it  did, 
there  would  he  some  reason  in  the  system, 
and  no  small  patriotism  and  self-sacrifice 
in  the  ahandonment  of  it ;  hut  this  enor- 
mous tax  would  simply  he  paid  for  the  in- 
creased cost  of  production,  and  he  as  ahso- 
Intely  wasted  as  if  it  were  thrown  into  the 
sea.  I  cannot  conceive  that  there  should 
he  a  question  ahout  the  uncompensated  in- 
jury that  this  would  produce,  and  I  will 
endeavour  in  a  few  words  to  illustrate  what 
I  have  now  heen  saying.  I  will  suppose 
that  two  vessels  are  lying  side  hy  side  in 
the  port  of  London.  The  one  from  Bant- 
zic  with  com  on  hoard  at  30s.  a  quarter, 
the  other  from  Hull  with  wheat  of  the 
same  quality  at  40$.  There  can  he  little 
doubt  to  which  of  these  ships  the  labour- 
ing man,  or  indeed  the  wealthy  man,  would 
go  for  his  supply.  He  goes  to  the  Dantzic 
vessel,  but  finds  it  guarded  by  tidewaiters 
who  order  him  to  pass  on  to  the  other, 
where  he  pays  21.  for  the  eight  bushels  of 
com,  which  from  the  first  vessel  he  might 
have  obtained  for  30«. ;  and  not  all  the  in- 
genuity of  my  noble  Friend  will  render 
that  man  grateful  for  the  protection  thus 
vouchsafed  to  him,  nor  make  him  believe 
that  it  secures  to  him  and  to  his  family  as 
much  as  they  want  to  eat  at  the  most  rea- 
sonable price;  and  do  you  suppose  that 
the  manufacturer  will  thank  you  for  your 
protection  to  native  industry,  which  makes 
the  labourer  pay  25  per  cent  dearer  for 
the  food  that  he  must  have,  instead  of 
buying  with  it  the  clothing  and  the  com- 
forts that  he  must  then  manage  to  do 
without?  Will  not  the  manufacturer  con- 
sider that  the  Legislature  has  thus  de- 
prived him  of  a  customer;  and  will  not 
these  two  men  agree  that  as  both  are  in- 
jured by  the  law,  and  that  as  people  could 
not  be  so  foolish  as  to  make  laws  which 
did  good  to  no  one,  that  all  the  advantage 
must  be  for  the  producer  of  the  com,  and 
that  into  his  pocket  had  gone  this  addi- 
tional 10<.,  this  25  per  cent  of  the  poor 
man*s  wages,  which  to  him  would  have 
given  comforts,  and  to  the  manufacturer 
custom?  Yet  this  supposition  would  be  en- 
tirely erroneous,  the  producer  of  the  com 
would  not  have  touched  a  farthing  of  it,  he 
gains  no  more  than  the  producer  of  any 
other  commodity,  for  the  rent  of  land  as- 
suredly never  exceeds  the  profits  derivable 
from  any  other  business  ;  and  yet  agricul- 
ture has  had  far  greater  advantages,  or 


what  were  supposed  to  he  such,  than  aaj 
other  productive  industry,  but  always  witii 
worse    results.     The    system    has    beat 
created  by  the  landlords:  the  laws  hare 
been  passed  by  themselves,  for  themaetves, 
just  when,  and  how  they  pleased;  and  yrec 
no  branch  of  business  has,  all  things  con- 
sidered, made  less  progress;  none  has  been 
so  often  in  distress,  none  has  so  often,  or 
more  piteously  solicited  and  obtained  legia- 
lative  relief;  and  yet  it  is  proposed  to  re- 
ject the  measure  now  before  yon,  and  to 
persevere  in  a  system  which  not  oalj  the 
principal  leaders  of  party,  but  the  principal 
possessors  of  land  in  this  country  look  i^on 
as  obsolete,  unnecessary,  and  hurtftiL     A 
system  which  the  most  udent  or  the  moat 
reckless  protectionist  would  not  venture  to 
guarantee  for  three  years,  which  he  knows 
die  first  deficient  harvest  must  sweep  awaj 
when  further  resistance  would  beeome  too 
dangerous,  but  when  concession  extorted 
by  compulsion  would  lose  all  its  grace  and 
the  best  portion  of  its  usefulness.     It  is 
for  such  a  system  as  this,  that  the  landed 
aristocracy  of  England  would  peril  the 
proud  position  they  now  hold;  a  position 
which  no  other  class  in  any  country  of 
the  world  can  boast  of,  and  in  lieu  of  that 
homage,  which  is  really  the  fittest  word 
for  the  feelings  with  which  their  wealth, 
and  rank,  and  social  position,  and  as  a 
body  their  general  usefulness  are  regarded* 
they  would  expose  themselves  to  a  con- 
tinued social  conflict,  and  to  that  tremend- 
ous power  of  association  which  the  money, 
the  intelligence,  and  the  active  enmity  of 
the  industrious  and  middle  clawses  wonld 
infallibly  bring  to  bear  against  them.     Be- 
fore I  sit  down,  I  desire,  with  your  Lord* 
ships'  permission  to  say  a  few  words  upon 
what  is  a  novel  and  much  maligned,  but 
to  my  mind,  an  important  and  beneficial 
feature  in  the  system  of  commercial  policy 
which  we  are  about  to  adopt,  vis.,  that  oif 
meeting,  and  I  will  confidently  add,  of  de- 
feating, hostile  tariffs  by  a  finendly  one — 
that  of  admitting  freely  the  proauctiona 
of  countries  which  exclude  our  own.     I 
have  on  former  occasions  expressed  my 
earnest   hope  that   diplomacy  would    no 
longer  be  resorted  to  for  the  pwpoee  of 
liberalizing  the  commercial  systems  of  other 
countries ;  and  I  have  expressed  mv  belief, 
founded  upon  some  little  knowledge  and 
experience,   that   all  future  attempts   to 
effect  this  by  negotiation  or  treaty,  would, 
as  they  have  hitherto  done,  end  in  fisilure ; 
for  all  such  negotiations  imply  reciprodtr 
and  an  interchange  of  eqmvalents,  which 
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it  ia  found  impossible  to  adjust  with  satis- 
faotion  to  the  various  interests  on  both 
sides  concerned;  and  the  consequence  al- 
most invariably  is  that  if  a  treaty  be  con- 
cluded one  of  the  contracting  parlies  con- 
siders itself  overreached,  and  is  anxious 
to  evade  the  stipulations  or  abridge  the 
term  of  its  engagement,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  BrazUs  for  instance;  or  else  the  nego- 
tiations after  being  long  protracted  are 
finally  broken  off,  as  in  the  cases  of  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  other  countries  with- 
in the  last  twenty  years,  leaving  the  non- 
contraotmg  parties  less  amicahly  disposed 
towards  each  other  than  when  they  com- 
menced, and  more  firmly  convinced  of  the 
impossibility  of  reconciling  their  reciprocal, 
or  as  they  suppose  adverse  interests,  and 
thus  they  continue  to  wage  that  war  of 
custom-houses,  which  is  hurtful  alike  to 
the  producers  and  consumers  of  every 
country.  The  only  wise  and  practical 
course  is  for  each  nation  to  pursue  that 
which  it  believes  to  be  best  for  itself,  and 
to  disregard  the  policy  adopted  by  others; 
and  surely,  the  fact  of  our  being  a  heavily 
taxed  people  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
p^  dearer  than  is  necessary  for  the  com- 
modities we  want,  and  which  are  produced 
abroad.  The  income  tax,  and  the  assessed 
taxes,  and  the  poor  rates,  are  all  so  many 
reasons  for  not  superadding  to  them  the 
Custom-house  tax,  except  for  purposes  of 
revenue.  The  illiberality  of  other  coun- 
tries is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  buy 
in  the  cheapest  market,  although  we  may 
not  at  first  be  able  to  sell  in  &e  dearest; 
it  is  no  reason  for  our  inflicting  upon  our- 
selves a  double  penalty.  We  have  but  to 
look  to  our  own  interests,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  we  advance  them,  we  shall  give 
an  example  which  the  rest  of  the  world 
must  follow ;  for  as  other  countries  unfor- 
tunately will  not  make  us  a  present  of 
their  commodities  which  we  want,  they 
must  take  in  exchange  the  commodities 
we  have  to  give ;  but  then  we  are  usually 
told  that  this  may  be  very  true,  that  they 
will  send  us  their  productions,  but  they 
^11  take  nothing  but  bullion  in  return.  I 
shall,  however,  not  waste  the  time  of  this 
House  in  demonstrating  that  there  is  no 
^distinction  between  the  precious  metals 
«nd  any  other  conmiodity,  and  that  to  ob- 
tain gold  and  silver,  we  must  have  exported 
to  the  Brazils  or  to  Mexico  some  produc- 
tions of  our  own  of  which  those  countries 
«tood  in  need;  but  I  totally  deny  that  any 
iSuch  result  would  permanently  ensue.  It 
anay   arise  under   extraordinary   circum- 


stances, as  in  1839  and  1840,  when,  owing 
to  our  deficient  harvests  and  our  sliding- 
scale,  we  had  to  import  nearly  3,000,000 
quarters  of  corn  ata  cost  of  about  7,000,000/. 
sterling  suddenly,  when  no  preparation  could 
be  made  for  payment  by  the  ordinary  means 
of  trade,  and  when,  consequently,  this  com 
had  to  be  paid  for  in  bullion,  the  only  me- 
dium available  for  the  emergency.  At  that 
time  the  bullion  in  the  bank  of  England 
sunk  from  9,300,000/.  in  the  month  of 
January  1839,  to  2,500,000/.  in  the  month 
of  October— 7,000,000/.  sterling  were  with- 
drawn in  the  space  of  nine  months ;  and 
by  the  assistance  of  the  bank  of  France 
alone,  we  were  preserved  from  the  misfor- 
tune and  the  disgrace  of  a  national  bank- 
ruptcy. But  what  has  been  the  conse- 
quence since?  Why,  upon  its  being  as- 
certained that  we  should  annually  require 
from  the  Continent  about  1,500,000  quar- 
ters of  com,  due  preparations  in  the  ordi- 
nary channels  of  commerce  have  been  made 
for  meeting  this  importation;  and  1  beg 
the  special  attention  of  your  Lordships  to 
the  fact,  that  from  the  time  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Zollverein  in  1833,  our 
exportations  to  Germany  after  a  partial 
decline  remained  stationary  at  rather  more 
than  4,500,000  annually  down  to  the  years 
1838  and  1839,  during  which  period,  little 
or  no  com  was  imported  into  this  country ; 
but  that  since  those  years  our  importation 
of  corn  having  been  considerable  and  re- 
gular, our  exports  to  Germany  have  risen 
from  4,800,000/.  in  1837,  to  6,700,000/. 
in  1844,  and  no  derangement  in  our  mo- 
netaiy  system  has  taken  place.  As  a  fur- 
ther ^lustration,  1  will  advert  to  the  case 
of  France,  where  shortly  after  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1830,  a  Mixed  Commission,  of 
which  I  had  the  honour  of  being  a  Member, 
was  appointed  to  sit  at  Paris  with  the  ob- 
ject of  placing  the  commercial  relations  of 
the  two  countries  upon  a  more  satisfactory 
footing;  and  although  the  able  and  en- 
lightened men  named  by  the  French  Go- 
vernment, one  of  whom  was  M.  Duchatel, 
the  present  Minister  of  the  Interior,  were 
quite  as  desirous  as  their  English  colleagues 
to  conclude  a  treaty,  it  was  found  impossible 
to  reconcile  adverse  interests  or  to  effect  an 
exchange  of  equivalents,  and  the  negotia- 
tions were  suspended.  At  that  time  the 
value  of  our  exports  to  France  did  not 
reach  500,000/. — ^an  amount  really  dis- 
graceful, when  we  consider  the  contiguity 
of  the  two  countries  and  the  reciprocal  need 
of  each  other  in  which  they  stand — since 
then  the  French  tariff  has  continued  in 
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unabated  hostility;  but  it  has  been  our 
policy  to  reduce  the  duties  upon  a  great 
variety  of  French  commodities,  and  what 
has  been  the  result?  Why,  that  the  yalue 
of  our  exports  to  France  has  increased 
from  476,000/.  in  1833,  to  2,600,000/.  in 
1845.  This  export  trade,  moreover,  is  not 
confined  to  one  or  two  articles,  but  includes 
all  the  different  manufactured  productions 
of  this  country.  Facts  such  as  these  can- 
not  fail  to  have  their  due  weight  with  your 
Lordships ;  but  I  will  further  illustrate  the 
subject  by  referring  to  Spain  and  Portugal, 
where  the  tarifis  are  absolutely  prohibitory, 
and  what  do  we  see  there  ?  Why,  that  Bri- 
tish goods,  cheap  and  abundant,  are  to  be 
found  in  every  part  of  the  Peninsula ;  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  is  one  thing  to 
enact  a  prohibitive  system,  and  another  and 
a  very  different  one  to  enforce  it;  so  true  is 
it  that  the  interests  of  men  are  always  more 
powerful  than  the  laws  made  to  restrain 
them.  The  smuggler  is  always  at  hand  to 
correct  the  errors  of  the  legislator ;  and  he 
will  always  provide  that  the  exchange  of 
commodities,  or  in  other  words  trade,  shall 
flow  in  a  natural,  though  it  may  be  in  an 
unlawful  channel.  I  do  not  defend  the 
system,  I  am  only  dealing  with  facts  ;  and 
I  say  that  the  contraband  trade  invariably 
exists  where  prohibitory  duties  prevail,  not 
only  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  in  Italy, 
from  Belgium  and  Switzerland  into  France, 
along  the  whole  extent  of  the  Russian  fron- 
tier ;  the  Zollverein  cannot  guard  against 
it,  it  is  found  in  activity  upon  the  boundary 
line  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and 
throughout  the  continent  of  South  Ame- 
rica. Napoleon  with  all  his  power,  and  all 
the  means  at  his  command,  cotdd  not  pre- 
vent it — ^his  attempts  to  do  so  were  one  of 
the  main  causes  of  his  downfall.  We  our- 
selves, in  our  circumscribed  limits,  with 
our  well-organized  coast  guard  and  revenue 
forces,  we  could  not  under  the  prohibitory 
system  prevent  the  unlimited  introduction 
of  silk  goods,  we  cannot  now  prevent  a 
greater  quantity  of  tobacco  being  smuggled 
into  the  country  than  passes  through  the 
Custom-house,  and  no  human  power  can 
prevent  it  but  by  rendering  the  smuggler's 
trade  an  unprofitable  one.  We  need  not 
then  have  any  the  slightest  apprehension 
as  to  the  mode  in  wluoh  the  productions 
of  other  countries  will  be  paid  for  by  us ; 
and  we  may  safely  rely  that  if  trade  exists 
at  all  it  will  be  beneficial  to  all  those  en- 
gaged in  it.  I  know  that  the  recent 
speeches  of  M.  Ouizot  and  M.  Canin  Gri- 
daine  haye  been  triumphantly  refened  to 
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as  proofs  that  we  have  nothing  to  expert 
from  France  in  return  for  our  libenJiQr ; 
but  I  view  these  speeches  in  no  sucb  ligbt. 
I  think  they  were  most  proper  and  pmdant 
speeches,  particularly  on  the  eve  of  a  ge- 
neral election.     I  am  sure  we  heard  modi 
worse  here  before  our  own  last  general 
election ;  but  no  Minister  of  a  rqnescwta- 
tive  Government  can  ever  be  expected  to 
originate  measures  which  disturb  powerfel 
and  protected  interests  until  he  is  sup- 
ported by  public  opinion,  until  the  quesiioB 
in  fact,  as  with  ourselves,  has  been  settled 
out  of  doors,  and  is  ripe  for  legislataaB; 
and  it  is  only  when  the  Freneh  people  be- 
come convinced,  without  any  referanee  to 
foreign  countries,  that  it  is  not  for  their 
interest  to  pay  an  enormous  price  for  had 
iron,  and  to  submit  in  every  branch  of  ie- 
dustry  to  use  inferior  implements,  which  in- 
crease the  cost  of  production;  it  ia  only 
when  they  beeome  convinced  it  is  nol  for 
theur  interest  to  pay  extravagantly  for  the 
wood,  which  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the 
owners  of  forests  they  are  compiled  to 
consume,  when  from  Belgium  or  England 
they  might  obtain  a  cheap  and  abundant 
supply  of  coal;  it  is  only  when  they  be- 
come fully  alive  to  these  and  oUier  nn- 
compensated  tributes  whieh  they  pay  for 
their  protective  system,  that  they  will  know 
how  to  deal  with  it  as  they  have  before 
done  with  other  obnoxiouB  privileges.  Pab* 
lie  opinion,  however,  in  France,  ia  daily 
more  and  more  directed  to  these  subjeeta; 
and  I  can  assure  my  noUe  Friends  on  the 
cross  benches  that  a  free-trade  league  wiib 
a  Duke  at  the  head  of  it,  is  now  establiahed 
at  Paris.    The  Neapolitan  Government  baa 
already  made  great  reductions  in  the  du* 
ties  on  cottons,  woollen  goods,  and  salt  fish. 
The  example  has  been  followed  in  the  Pa- 
pal States.     The  Sardinian  (rovenunCTit  ia 
liberalizing  its  commercial  system.     Proa- 
sia,  within  the  last  year,  has  made  a  dc^ 
cided  stand  against  any  forther  extension 
of  the  prohibitory  system  of  the  ZoUverein. 
In  Norway,  the  duties  upon  woven  goods 
have  been  lowered  in  consequenee  S  our 
reduction  of  the  timber  duties ;  and  aa  to 
the  United  Sutes,  if  my  noble  Friend  bad 
read  the  whole  of  the  paper  from  which  be 
quoted,  your  Lordships  would  have  dis- 
covered what  my  noble  Friend  certainly 
did  not  lead  yon  to  expect,  vis.,  that  in 
that  most  able  document,  the  Govemnient 
of  the  United  SUtes  submits  to  Oongriea 
the  expediency  of  entirely  abandoning  the 
system  of  protection,  and  of  levying  no 
duties  but  for  poiposei  of  rerenee.    I  wBl 
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not,  however,  weary  your  Lordships  hy  any 
further  attempts  to  show,  that  although 
we  may  for  some  time  to  come  expect  in 
other  countries  a  continuance  of  those  er- 
rors which  in  our  own  are  gradually  yield- 
ing to  knowledge  and  experience,  yet  that 
the  universal  tendency  must  he  towards  a 
freer  interchange  of  l^e  respective  produc- 
tions of  different  countries,  and  towards  a 
recognition  of  the  principle  that  low  duties 
are  ^ways  most  profitahle  to  the  revenue. 
In  fact  die  whole  svstem  hy  which  human 
intercourse  has  hitherto  heen  so  mischie- 
vously ohstructed  is  fast  crumhling  away, 
and  is  ahout  to  find  its  level  among  a  host 
of  other  exploded  fallacies  and  antiquated 
superstitions.  As  for  ourselves,  impelled 
as  we  are  hy  the  necessity  of  penetrating 
into  new  markets,  and  of  providing  an  in- 
creased demand  for  our  increasing  powers 
of  production,  we  are  ahout  to  adopt  a 
policy  which  other  countries  will  and  must 
follow ;  not  as  a  concession  to  us  hut  for 
their  own  interests — a  policy  hy  which  we 
shall  extend  the  intercourse  of  nations,  and 
cany  into  execution  that  law  of  God  hy 
which  men  are  destined  to  he  of  mutual 
assistance  to  each  oUier,  hot  hy  which 
ahove  all  we  shall  give,  and  we  shall  re- 
ceive guarantees  for  placing  upon  a  solid 
foundation  that  greatest  and  most  inesti- 
mahle  blessing — ^peace.  It  is  for  these 
reasons,  I  think,  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
Tomment  act  most  wisely  in  proposing  to 
regulate  our  foreign  commerce  without  re- 
ference to  the  policy  of  other  countries; 
and  with  respect  to  our  domestic  concerns, 
as  I  am  convinced  that  no  time  more  fa- 
vourable than  the  present — ^a  period  of  com- 
parative prosperity — can  present  itself  for 
effecting  a  change  of  system  with  less  dis- 
turbance and  dislocation  of  existing  inter- 
ests, I  earnestly  hope  that  this  House  may 
in  its  wisdom  see  fit  to  assent  to  a  measure 
which  will  remove  the  chief  source  of  dis- 
eord  from  among  us,  and  which  in  my  con- 
science I  believe  will  be  advantageous  to 
all  classes  of  the  community,  because  itis 
founded  on  a  wise  and  discriminating  re- 
gard for  the  varying  circumstances  and 
complicated  interests  of  this  great  country. 
The  Earl  of  CARNARVON  said,  that 
he  could  not  but  regrret  to  see  Her  Majes- 
ty's Ministers  introduce  such  a  measure  as 
that  before  them ;  for  he  thought  there  had 
never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the 
country  when  such  a  measure  had  been 
less  required;  and  he  was  persuaded  that, 
instead  of  promoting  that  peace  and  har- 
mony which  the  noble  Lord  who  had  just 


sat  down  contemplated  it  would,  it  was  on 
the  contrary,  calculated  to  inflict  great  and 
extensive  injury  on  the  interests  of  the 
country — ^his  opinion  being,  that,  whatever 
might  be  said  as  to  the  soundness  of  free 
trade  in  the  abstract,  it  was  by  no  means 
applicable  to  the  varied  and  complicated 
interests  of  England.  It  had  been  observed, 
that  our  exports  with  France  had  very  con- 
siderably increased  of  late,  which  increase 
was  attributed  to  commercial  relaxations 
there;  but  might  it  not  be  rather  attributed 
to  the  untiring  and  unceasing  energy  of 
two  great  countries,  each  rapidly  advancing 
in  every  department  of  industry,  and  going 
on  from  greatness  to  greatness,  and  neither 
of  which  had  yet,  he  firmly  believed,  reached 
its  highest  point  of  prosperity.  With 
greater  reason,  then,  he  would  say,  that 
under  the  auspices  of  protection,  England 
had  attained  to  that  immense  height  of 
prosperity  which  it  enjoyed  over  every  other 
nation — and  altogether  deny  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  exports  to  France  originated 
in  any  commercial  principle  which  might 
have  been  adopted  by  France.  Reference 
had  been  made  to  the  traffic  which  was 
carried  on  by  smugglers.  It  could  not  be 
questioned  but  there  were  many  articles  of 
commerce  in  which  smugglers  could  traffic 
with  impunity ;  but  permit  him  to  say,  that 
for  the  smuggler  to  carry  on  an  illicit  traffic 
in  com  was  totally  out  of  the  question.  He 
thought  there  was  a  peculiar  inapplicability 
in  the  noble  Lord  referring  to  a  traffic  in 
com  by  smugglers.  Allusion  had  been 
made  by  his  noble  Friend  to  the  improved 
feeling  which  it  was  thought  had  been 
growing  up  among  foreign  States — that 
there  was  what  was  called  a  more  liberal 
commercial  policy  prevailing  now  than 
heretofore;  but  he  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon) 
had  neither  heard  nor  read  of  the  springing 
up  of  that  so-called  liberal  commercial  po- 
licy; and  even  among  those  statesmen 
who  bore  a  liberal  reputation,  such  as  M. 
Guizot  or  M.  Thiers,  he  was  not  aware 
that  there  were  any  indications  among  them 
of  an  approximation  to  the  principles  of  free 
trade.  Perhaps  some  of  the  very  minor 
States  might  have  adopted  the  policy  to 
which  the  noble  Lord  (the  Earl  of  Claren- 
don) adverted;  but  as  to  Naples,  Sardinia, 
and  Pmssia,  he  did  not  make  out  his  case, 
particularly  as  to  Pmssia,  which,  instead 
of  relaxing,  rather  was  looking  out  for  fur- 
ther protection.  While  he  (the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon)  was  never  an  advocate  for  high 
prohibitory  duties,  and  while  he  thought 
there  was  a  great  error  committed  in  1816 
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in  carrying  prohibition  to  such  a  height, 
yet  he  could  not  forget  that  in  a  country 
where  the  state  of  things  was  so  complex, 
principles,  which  might  be  sound  enough 
in  the  abstract,  could  not  be  applied  with 
due  consideration  for  peculiar  circum- 
stances and  individual  interests.  Being  im- 
pressed with  that  view,  he  would  advise 
their  Lordships  to  be  cautious  and  circum- 
spect in  legislating  upon  subjects  which,  if 
prematurely  adopted,  might  cause  such  a 
reaction  as  to  do  more  harm  than  good. 
In  the  course  of  the  present  debate  they 
had  heard  the  subject  of  famine  brought 
forward.  He  thought  that  the  famine 
question  had  been  aJtogether  abandoned. 
Of  famine  there  was  a  great  deal  in 
speeches,  but  not  much  in  the  markets. 
They  were  told  that  the  famine  was  to 
come  in  May,  and  then  it  was  put  off  till 
the  autunm,  and  now  he  thought  he  might 
venture  to  say  that  it  had  been  adjourned 
iine  die.  The  noble  Lord  who  had  last 
night  introduced  the  Bill,  had  created  in 
his  mind  no  little  astonishment  by  leaving 
them  to  suppose  he  had  been  a  free  trader 
all  his  life.  With  every  respect  for  his 
noble  Friend,  he  had  never  considered  him 
in  that  light ;  but.  Judging  from  the  lan- 
guage he  had  heard  from  him»  had  always 
looked  upon  him  as  a  true  and  faithful 
friend  to  the  cause  of  protection.  His 
noble  Friend  had  argued  that  if  the  ports 
had  been  once  opened,  they  never  again 
could  have  been  shut.  He  remembered 
that  the  ports  were  opened  in  1826,  and  he 
had  never  heard  that  any  difficulty  whatever 
was  found  in  closing  them  when  the  neces- 
sity for  which  they  were  opened  had  gone 
by ;  and,  judging  by  the  quiescent  state  of 
the  manufacturing  towns,  he  had  no  doubt 
but  that  when  the  apprehension  of  a  famine 
in  Ireland  had  been  dissipated,  the  law 
would  easily  have  been  restored.  In  1 841 , 
when  his  noble  Friends  opposite  proposed 
the  substitution  of  a  fixed  duty  in  place  of 
the  sliding-Bcale,  they  were  compelled  to 
admit  that  in  periods  of  unusual  scarcity 
or  famine  they  would  be  obliged  to  remit 
that  duty.  Surely,  they  meant  honestly 
by  the  farmer ;  they  did  not  mean  to  give 
to  the  agricultural  interest  a  mere  shadow 
of  protection,  and  deny  them  the  substance; 
they  never  said  they  would  not  reimpose 
the  duty  whenever  the  scarcity  or  famirtu 
had  departed.  Why  conW  not  his  nob^< 
Friends  who  now  fijmih^d  TUr  Maj^^  ■ 
Government  have  ^u^A  in  tlic  AUtr^ 
His  noble  Friend  \  y^r^ttr 

Lordships  said,  tl 


a  famine  in  Irdand,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  any  one  to  come  down  to 
that  House  and  propose  to  re-enact  the  ex- 
isting duties.  That  was  a  most  dangeroos 
argument  to  be  used  in  that  House.  What, 
that  a  Minister  could  not  eome  down  to 
Parliament,  and  ask  for  measures  of  rdirf 
for  his  starving  countrymen,  without,  at 
the  same  time,  making  a  proposition  for  m 
permanent  change  in  the  Com  Laws  ?  He 
should  like  to  see  the  man  who  would  hare 
ventured  to  have  stood  up  and  resbted  the 
proposition  of  the  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
because  such  a  condition  was  not  attached 
to  the  measure  for  relieving  the  distress  of 
a  large  portion  of  his  fellow  countrymen. 
If  such  a  man  there  was,  he  could  not  be 
branded  with  sufficient  scorn;  and  if  the 
Parliament  had  refused  to  grant  the  relief, 
or  if  they  had  even  faltered  over  such  a 
proposition,  there  was  not  a  manly  heart 
in  England  that  would  not  have  sympa- 
thized with  the  popular  cry  for  the  Repeal 
of  the  Union.  His  noble  Friend  said  that 
the  manufacturers  repudiated  the  support 
of  the  agricultural  party — ^that  they  refused 
protection.  One  of  them  themselves,  Mr. 
Greg,  admitted  that  the  hosiery  of  Saxonj 
was  preferred  in  our  own  markets,  because 
of  its  cheapness,  over  that  of  our  midland 
counties,  even  although  the  latter  enjoyed 
a  protection  of  20  per  cent.  That  state* 
ment  was  borne  out  by  a  petition  signed 
by  25,000  persons  engaged  in  that  trade, 
presented  to  that  House  in  1843,  imploring 
the  Legislature  to  prohibit  the  importation 
of  foreign  hosiery  into  this  kingdom  at  so 
low  a  duty.  Then  with  regrard  to  the  n&a- 
nufactures  carried  on  in  Sheffield :  it  waa 
well  known  that  knives  and  scissors,  which 
were  pretended  to  have  been  made  there* 
were  introduced  from  Belgium,  and  sold  at 
a  price  which  would  ruin  the  Enghah  pro- 
ducer. He  was  strongly  inclined  to  believe 
and  willing  to  admit  that  the  manufMstti- 
rers  would  thrive  after  the  passing  of  that 
measure ;  but  he  was  also  convinced  that 
it  would  be  only  for  a  time,  because  thej 
would  lose  their  best  customers  when  they 
lost  the  home  market.  Noble  Lords  who  kw^ 
ported  the  present  policy  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  seemed  to  consider  the  hmne 
trade  as  being  insignificant  when  compared 
with  the  foreign  trade;  but  that  was  not 
^Hc  opinion  of  Adam  Smitli;  and  even  in 
,^  fiunca,  at  the  prt'^  ji[  ■  w  ihere  existed 
^'■^ing  f^ecUng  ainut  -^arties  en* 

\u  aj^kulturi'  »  admia* 

■diAap  fiireip^  tnl  gooda 

~^  OMmtr  \  Biiui 
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know  that  in  even  tbe  smallegt  Tillages 
there  was  to  he  found  a  shop  filled  with 
the  goods  of  Manchester;  they  also  knew 
how  those  Tillages  were  studded  over  the 
country.  The  quantity  of  goods  which 
they  sold  must,  in  the  aggregate,  be  Tery 
great ;  and  proTed  the  Tidue  of  the  home 
market,  which,  most  undoubtedly,  would 
be  placed  in  much  danger  by  the  measure 
under  their  Lordships'  consideration.  His 
noble  Friend  had  also  alluded  to  the  state 
of  the  labour  market.  Undoubtedly  the 
lot  of  the  labouring  man  was  a  chequered 
one,  and  would  to  God  that  legislation 
could  improTO  it !  but  he  was  much  afraid 
that  the  measure  now  proposed  by  Her 
Majesty's  GoTomment  would  reduce  the 
condition  of  the  labourer  to  the  IcTcl  of  the 
cultivator  of  the  soil  in  foreign  countries. 
If  wages  could  be  maintained  under  the 
altered  law,  no  question  then  the  measure 
would  be  a  boon  to  the  labourer;  but  the 
rate  of  wages  must  be  regulated  by  the 
demand  and  the  supply  in  the  labour 
market;  and  although  the  examples  of 
Poland  and  of  America  proved  that  there 
was  no  inseparable  connexion  between  the 
price  of  food  and  the  price  of  labour,  still 
he  feared  that  in  England,  where  the  la- 
bour market  was  already  oTcrstocked — 
where  the  population  was  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  1 ,000  a  day,  if  much  land  were 
thrown  out  of  cultiTation,  the  labour  market 
would  become  more  overstocked,  and  then 
he  feared  the  wages  must,  and  would,  be 
regulated  by  the  price  of  provisions,  and 
be  reduced  to  the  lowest  level  at  which 
human  existence  could  be  maintained.  It 
might  be  said  that  he  was  wrong  in  sup- 
posing that  land  would  be  thrown  out  of 
cultivation.  His  noble  Friend  had  alluded, 
too  slightly  he  thought,  to  the  case  of  the 
small  farmers — men  who,  he  said,  ought 
not  to  be  farmers  at  all — who  had  no  busi- 
ness to  be  farmers.  They  were  a  large 
body  of  men.  The  measure  before  the 
House  would  consign  to  hopeless  ruin  a 
large  proportion  of  the  tenantry  of  Eng- 
land. Their  Lordships  with  their  thou- 
sands would  feel  the  blow  perhaps  but 
slightly,  and  without  the  loss  of  one  sub- 
stantia comfort;  but  the  same  blow  would 
strike  that  unfortunate  class  to  the  ground. 
The  wealthy  farmer  might  ride  the  gale 
out  in  safety;  but  it  would  wholly  swamp 
him  who  was  obliged  to  sell  his  produce 
the  moment  he  obtained  it.  It  had  been 
said  that  the  Currency  Bill  of  1819  had 
been  as  disastrous  as  a  field  of  battle,  and 
had  caused  as  much  desolation  as  had  ever 
VOL.  LXXXVL    {J^] 
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been  caused  by  the  worst  horrors  of  war. 
In  his  opinion  the  desolation  and  the 
amount  of  suffering  which  would  be  caused 
by  the  measure  under  their  Lordships' 
consideration  would  be  infinitely  greater 
amongst  the  men  of  small  capital  than  had 
been  that  caused  by  the  Bill  of  1819. 
Unquestionably,  it  was  most  desirable 
that  a  better  mode  of  cultivation  should 
be  introduced  wherever  practicable;  but 
in  order  that  that  should  be  so  capital  was 
wahted;  and  his  noble  Friends  were  not 
going  the  right  way  to  increase  the  capital 
of  the  farmer.  Under  favourable  circum- 
stances, the  cultivator,  by  a  free  outlay  of 
capital  and  skill,  might  grow  four  or  even 
five  quarters  of  wheat  where  he  now  grew 
only  three;  but  if  that  measure  passed, 
the  fall  in  prices  would  be  so  great  that  it 
was  probable  he  might  not  obtain  more  for 
his  four  quarters  than  he  now  did  for  his 
three.  He  had  heard  with  much  regret 
those  remarks  of  his  noble  Friend  which 
seemed  to  impute  idleness  and  want  of 
energy  to  the  English  farmer — the  fact 
being,  that  there  was  no  part  of  the  world 
in  which  a  better  system  of  husbandry  pre- 
vailed— ^no  country  in  which  so  much  was 
produced,  in  comparison  to  the  space  cul- 
tivated; as  was  proved  by  eminent  statis- 
tical writers,  both  in  France  and  America. 
A  most  eminent  statistical  writer  declared, 
that  while  the  average  produce  of  wheat  in 
France  was  fourteen  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and  while  it  was  fifteen  bushels  in  Ame- 
rica, the  produce  in  England  was  immea- 
surably superior  to  either  country.  The 
same  writer  also  stated,  that  while  the 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  of  England  had 
doubled  since  1710,  in  the  whole  of 
France,  matters  as  regarded  live  stock 
remained  almost  in  $iaiu  quo,  although 
the  amount  of  population  and  the  territo- 
rial extent  greatly  exceeded  that  of  Eng- 
land. His  noble  Friend  who  moved  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  said  he  did  not 
lay  much  stress  upon  the  famine  in  Ire- 
land— ^he  did  not  support  the  Bill  on  that 
ground  alone.  The  noble  Duke  on  the 
cross  bench  had  happily  observed,  that 
very  different  opinions  had  been  given  in 
the  other  House,  for  the  introduction  of 
the  measure.  He  thought  that  was  one 
point  on  which  the  country  had  a  right  to 
complain.  The  opinions  which  had  been 
advanced  in  its  favour  had  not  always  been 
consistent;  they  had  varied  with  every 
varying  circumstance,  and  made  to  shift 
as  party  tactics  required.  On  such  a 
question  the  views  of  the  Government 
2S 
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should  be  intelligible,  and  distinctlj  laid 
down — not  even  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
ought  to  rest  upon  them.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
filled  the  office  of  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown  had  consulted  what  he  conscien- 
tiously believed  to  be  the  best  interests  of 
the  country;  he  acquitted  him  of  acting 
from  any  sordid  or  imgenerous  motive, 
but  he  must  be  forgiven  for  saying  that  he 
did  not  think  that  he  and  those  who  had 
acted  with  him  had  done  that  which  public 
men  should  do.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
position  taken  up  in  reference  to  the  coun- 
try was  an  ingenuous  one,  or  their  manner 
of  treating  a  great  and  honourable  party 
had  been  fair.  In  public  as  in  private 
life,  any  departure  from  the  straightfor- 
ward path  of  honesty  was  sure  to  be  pu- 
nished— retribution  was  sure  to  follow  in 
the  loss  of  all  moral  influence  to  the  guilty 
party.  However  much  he  deprecated  the 
measure,  he  would  have  felt  it  more  deeply 
painful  to  have  opposed  it,  had  it  been 
supported  by  the  noble  Duke  behind  him. 
Notning  could  erase  from  his  memory  the 
events  of  the  last  autumn.  No  after  agree- 
ments, no  after  explanations,  could  ever 
lessen  or  impair  the  effects  of  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  noble  Duke  and  his  other  noble 
Friends  who  were  now  Ministers  of  the 
Crown.  He  well  knew  that  in  the  noble 
Duke*s  (the  Duke  of  Wellington)  long  ca- 
reer of  public  life,  there  rested  not  a  speck 
on  the  stainless  mirror  of  his  honour.  He 
could  not  forget  the  practical  sagacity  with 
which  the  noble  Duke  had  long  led  his 
party;  neither  could  he  cease  to  recollect 
the  debt  of  deep  gratitude  which  the 
people  of  this  country  owed  to  the  noble 
Duke;  he  could  not  forget  that  which  was 
an  old  story,  that  but  for  the  noble  Duke 
we  might  have  neither  Com  Laws  or 
country  to  save.  It  was  formerly  said  that 
if  the  Com  Laws  were  repealed  2,000,000 
of  acres  of  the  best  land  m  England  would 
be  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  and  6,000,000 
gf  people  would  be  thrown  out  of  erA- 

Sloyment,  and  reduced  to  beggary  and 
espair.  Now  far  hia  own  pait  he  mutit 
confess  be  had  littk^  fuith  ia  poUtioftl  pro- 
phecies of  any  kind,  wLctl 
himself  or  by  others;  but  ho 
a  great  measure  tcnantH  ui> 
the  impressions  of  their  U 
that  those  fooUtigs  had  a  tiiti 
upon  the  march  of  improvemi 
was  one  fact  be  wialLud  to  moi- 
He  could  f^N.itro  tl^ir  Lordj^liiji 
heard  of  f  "^OfiJ  who,  Lcl< 
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measure  was  propounded,  intended  to  in- 
vest no  less  than  150,000/.  in  agricultural 
improvements;  and  though  he  was  a  per- 
son who  expressed  no  great  fear  with  re- 
gard to  the  result  of  ^e  project,  vet  he 
declined  investbg  his  money  until  he  saw 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  it.  That  was 
an  important  fact,  and  he  was  very  much 
afraid  that  the  example  of  this  person 
would  be  followed  by  many  others  in  con- 
sequence of  the  new  legislative  policy  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  Men  would 
now  pause  before  they  invested  their  capi- 
tal in  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  and 
their  hesitation  would  be  fully  justified 
under  such  circumstances;  their  proceed- 
ings would  be  marked  by  temperate  cau- 
tion and  pmdence.  They  would  not  enter 
into  doubtful  speculations  —  they  would 
wait  imtil  they  saw  the  effect  of  this  great 

Sractical  experiment;  and  it  must  be  pro- 
uctive  of  baneful  results.  His  noble  and 
learned  Friend  (Lord  Brougham)  who 
spoke  last  night,  referred  to  Uio  qocstion 
of  the  price  of  food,  and  expressed  his 
hope  and  belief  that  the  price  of  bread 
under  the  new  system  would  be  moderate. 
But  he  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon)  very 
much  disliked  the  proposed  measure,  be- 
cause he  thought  it  would  have  quite  as 
much  tendency  to  make  the  price  extra- 
ordinarily high — high  to  a  ruinous  extent* 
as  to  effect  a  great  reduction  in  it.  If 
this  BiU  passed  we  must  necessarily  de- 
pend in  a  great  measure  for  a  supply  of 
com  from  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
where  land  was  little  burdened  with  local 
taxation,  and  labour  was  wonderfully  cheap. 
The  effect  of  that  competition  would  be  to 
throw  the  lighter  and  indifferent  descrip- 
tions of  land  out  of  cultivation,  and  conse- 
quently deprive  a  large  portion  of  the  la- 
bouring population  of  the  means  of  employ- 
ment. What,  then,  would  become  of  the 
EngUsh  people  if  we  had  a  deficient  har- 
vest, and  that  we  required  a  large  sup- 
ply of  grain  from  foreign  States?  We 
should  be  perfectly  helpless.  The  same 
cause  which  affected  the  harvests  in  this 
cunutry,  g^neriilly  afFoctt^l  in  the  same  way 
tbe  ki"-  -  in  foreign  countries;  and 
u'mmerLt&  of  those  foreign 
iinluatly  forbid  the  exporta- 
\id\j  wouJd^  for  »^'' 
'-T  tli&purpoF 
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agriculture.  It  was  said  that  the  United 
States  would  remedy  this  difficulty;  hut, 
generally  speaking,  their  harvests  were 
affected  as  much  as  our  own.  The  scarcity 
and  plenty  at  different  times,  which  he  he- 
lieyed  must  he  the  result  of  the  proposed 
system,  would  produce  such  violent  fluetu* 
ations  in  prices  as  to  inflict  great  injury  on 
hoth  the  producers  and  consumers.  When, 
according  to  Mr.  Hudson,  com  could  he 
hrought  from  Hamhurgh  and  sold  here  at 
25s.  a  quarter,  it  was  a  period  of  our 
greatest  peril;  and  the  result  he  (the  Earl 
of  Carnarvon)  helieved  would  he  the  same 
if  the  measure  hefore  the  House  came  into 
(^oration.  If  a  regular  com  trade  was 
estahlished,  he  could  not  douht  that  foreign 
oountries  would  give  every  facility,  com- 
patihle,  of  course,  with  their  own  interests, 
to  maintain  it ;  and  that  even  British  capi- 
tal would  rush  into  those  countries,  offer- 
ing, as  they  then  would,  so  fair  and  ample 
a  Sold  for  speculation.  It  had  heen  well  laid 
down  that  when  an  article  could  he  pro- 
gressively increased  to  any  extent,  that  its 
price  would  not  rise  in  proportion  to  the 
increased  demand,  hut  that,  in  the  long 
mn,  the  price  would  fall.  A  steady  in- 
crease in  the  demand  was  frequently  met 
hy  a  more  than  equivalent  amount  of  pro- 
duction, aud  a  reduction  of  price  was  the 
consequence.  The  tea  trade  had  heen 
very  appositely  referred  to  in  support  of 
this  view.  There  had  heen  a  prodigiously 
increasing  demand  for  tea  from  China 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  yet  there 
had  been  a  progressive  fall  in  price.  Why 
should  not  the  same  results  attend  a  de- 
mand for  foreign  com,  and  an  increased 
importation  of  foreign  food  into  this  coun- 
try ?  Considering  the  whole  circumstances 
of  the  case,  he  believed  they  were  treading 
on  difficult  if  not  on  dangerous  ground — 
that  they  were  embarking  on  a  course  of 
hazardous  legislation.  Agriculture  in  this 
conntry  had  made  gigantic  strides — that 
was  admitted  by  the  noble  Lord  who  in- 
troduced the  BiU ;  but  he  said,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  greater  was  the  occasion  for 
the  adoption  of  such  a  measure.  But  he 
(the  Earl  of  Camarvoi^)  asked,  when  the 
country  was  in  a  state  of  prosperity — when 
millions  of  capital  were  invested  in  agricid- 
ture  on  the  faith  of  their  own  protective  laws 
•—was  it  wise,  was  it  fair,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  and  the  Legislature  towards 
the  agricultural  interests,  to  deprive  them 
of  the  only  chance  of  working  out  that 
system  of  improvement  ?  for.it  was  a  con- 
summation most  devoutly  to  be  wished  which 


should  enable  England,  from  her  own  re- 
sources, to  produce  sufficient  food  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  people.  A  noble  Lord 
in  the  other  House  had  collected  some 
valuable  statistical  information  in  reference 
to  the  agricultural  improvements  which 
had  taken  place  in  this  country.  Sir  H. 
Parnell,  when  Chairman  of  the  Com  Com- 
mittee in  1833,  stated  that  the  agricultural 
produce  of  the  kingdom  had  increased  one- 
fourth  during  the  ten  previous  years  ;  Mr. 
Wakefield,  in  1801,  computed  the  average 
produce  of  the  wheat  lands  of  England  at 
seventeen  bushels  an  acre;  Mr.  M'CuQoch, 
in  1840,  estimated  the  average  produce 
per  acre  at  twenty-six  bushels ;  and,  in 
1844,  Mr.  M'Qregor  estimated  it  at  twen- 
ty-eight bushels.  These  facts  showed  that 
the  protective  system  was  favourable  to 
agricultural  improvement.  They  were  told 
that  importation  would  never  be  prevented, 
and  that  even  in  the  last  war  large  quan- 
tities of  com  were  imported  from  France. 
But  he  believed  the  year  1810  was  a  very 
peculiar  one;  there  was  an  unusually  abun- 
dant harvest  in  France,  and  a  deficient  one 
in  England  ;  he  understood,  too,  that  cer- 
tain parties  obtained  influence  through 
some  of  Napoleon's  marshals,  and  an  ex- 
portation was  allowed  that,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  would  not  have  been  per- 
mitted. But  if  the  argument  founded  on 
the  advantage  of  being  independent  of 
other  countries  for  our  supply  of  food  was 
tenable  in  1840,  he  did  not  see  that  any- 
thing had  occurred  to  make  it  untenable  at 
the  present  time.  He  did  not  believe  the 
principle  was  asserted  merely  to  draw  a 
convenient  roar  from  the  British  lion  of 
the  day.  Perhaps  he  might  be  aUowed  to 
say  a  word  or  two  on  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  proposal  of  this  mea- 
sure by  Her  Majesty's  Govemment.  There 
was  in  this  country  a  strong  and  ardent 
feeling  in  favour  of  plain  straightforward 
honesty  of  conduct.  The  eyes  of  the  pub- 
lic, too,  were  narrowly  fixed  on  the  conduct 
of  public  men  ;  and,  whether  it  was  preju- 
dice or  not,  the  people  to  a  great  extent 
connected  character  with  consistency.  He 
thanked  God  it  was  so  ;  for  it  was  not  for 
the  interest  of  either  public  or  private  life 
that  sudden  departure  from  long  recorded 
opinions  should  pass  without  involving  some 
kind  of  penalty.  Therefore  he  could  not 
look  upon  the  policy  of  the  Govemment 
as  a  mere  question  of  defective  party  ma- 
nagement— he  looked  upon  it  as  wrong 
and  unprincipled — he  would  not  say  inten- 
tionally so  ;  but  if  ever  there  was  a  House 
2S2 
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of  Commons  elected  upon  a  given  principle 
— if  ever  there  v&s  a  Government  bound 
br  tbe  circmnstances  of  their  formation  to 
the  principle  of  protection,  it  was  the  Go- 
vemment  of  his  noble  Friends.  The  poli- 
tical  history  of  their  lives  was  a  continued 
pledge ;  they  were  pledged  by  their  lan- 
guage in  office,  by  their  language  out  of 
office  ;  they  were  bound  by  acts  stronger 
than  any  verbal  pledges.  That  the  con- 
stituencies were  unintentionally  misled  he 
was  quite  willing  to  believe  ;  but  still  they 
were  misled,  and  he  did  not  think  that  the 
Government  of  the  countrv,  when  they  had 
discovered  their  mistake,  had  any  right  to 
take  advantage  of  their  own  wrong,  and  to 
give  effect  to  their  own  error.  The  agri- 
cultural constituencies  of  this  country 
would  never  have  wielded  the  electoral 
franchise  in  favour  of  his  noble  Friends, 
if  they  had  had  the  remotest  notion  that 
they  intended  so  soon  to  depart  from  their 
former  professions.  The  strong  man  was 
lulled  to  sleep  by  his  confidence  in  their 
intentions ;  and  now  that  he  had  yielded 
his  weapons  to  them,  they  hoped  to  van- 
quish him  unarmed  without  a  struggle. 
Under  the  banner  of  protection  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  country  ventured  to  the 
battle-field  against  what  was  then  termed 
the  maddening  cry  of  cheap  bread;  they  se- 
cured the  followers  of  the  party,  and  then 
drove  the  noble  Lords  on  tne  other  side  of 
the  House  out  of  office.  They  were  eject- 
ed from  office  for  the  crime  of  proposing 
an  insufficient  protection  of  an  8«.  duty; 
and  now  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown 
came  down  and  proposed  a  virtual  duty  of 
4g.  Under  no  conceivable  circumstances 
should  the  Government  of  the  country  ab- 
rogate their  own  enactments.  They  should 
do  it  with  the  utmost  degree  of  caution 
and  care,  for  the  sake  of  the  country  which 
should  place  confidence  in  public  men. 
Without  intending  to  say  anything  in  the 
slightest  degree  offensive  to  his  noble 
Friends,  who  had  been  placed  in  a  most 
embarrassing  position,  stiU  he  thought  that, 
all  the  circumstances  considered,  this  was 
too  strong  a  departure  from  those  fair  and 
recognised  principles  which  ought  to  ac- 
tuate public  men  towards  each  other  and 
towaras  their  country.  Ho  would  ask,  if 
the  principle  was  questionable,  was  the 
policy  good  as  far  as  it  had  been  developed  ? 
Was  the  utter  alienation  of  such  a  great 
element  in  the  constitution  of  things  in 
this  country  as  the  great  landed  interest  a 
wise  and  statosman-uko  policy  ?  Alas,  to 
what  a  state  of  moral  weakness  had  this 


unhappy  policy  reduced  one  of  the  most 
powerM  Governments  that  had  ever  exist- 
ed in  tlus  country.  Like  Samson  they  bad 
been  shorn  of  that  which  was  the  imple- 
ment of  their  strength,  by  a  sin^e  stroke* 
in  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  as  yet  ub- 
touched  by  the  funtest  germ  of  decay. 
There  never  was,  he  believed,  a  Govem- 
ment  possessed  of  more  real  power  for 
useful  purposes — ^there  never  was  a  €U^ 
vemment  which  from  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  its  posiUon  was  enabled  to  do 
more  of  great  and  useful  acts — there  never 
was  a  Government  from  whom  the  people 
of  this  countiy  would  have  accepted  more 
of  real  and  solid  reform.  Would  to  God 
that  the  better  counsels  of  his  noble  Friend 
the  noble  Duke,  and  of  his  noble  Friend 
the  late  Secretary  of  the  Colonies,  had 
in  November  last  prevailed,  over  what  be 
must  term  the  infatuated  councils  of  th&t 
day;  but  it  was  otherwise  decreed,  and  all 
the  confidence  had  been  destroyed,  and  all 
the  strength  wluch  was  given  for  better  and 
for  higher  purposes,  had  been  east  away. 
Many  who  were  lately  their  stanchest 
friends  were  now  in  open  opposition  to  the 
Government;  others,  who  actually  sympa- 
thized with  their  policy  in  another  place, 
yet  were  unable,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  to 
support  them,  and  were  compelled  to  retire 
from  Parliament;  others,  protesting  in  their 
speeches  against  their  pmicy,  and  yet  vot- 
ing for  it  with  a  heavy  and  misgiving 
heart.  Could  a  policy  be  statesmanlike 
which  produced  such  rosuHs  as  these  ? 
Could  a  policy  which  placed  every  hmnan 
being  connected  with  it  in  a  false  position, 
from  the  Minister  in  the  Cabmet,  who  was 
known  a  short  time  since  to  have  been  n 
strenuous  advocate  of  the  Com  Law,  down 
to  the  humblest  follower  of  the  party,  who 
scarcely  knew  what  to  do  between  his  con- 
science and  his  duty— could  such  a  policj 
be  a  statesmanlike  policy  ?  Conld  thia 
measure  come  beforo  their  Lordships  with 
any  real  weight,  when  it  was  in  startling 
opposition  to  Uie  decision  at  which  the 
House  had  arrived  a  year  ago  ?  This  time 
last  year  the  House  of  Commons  had  de- 
cided against  this  measure  by  a  large  ma- 
jority; this  year  it  had  decided  by  as  large 
a  majority  in  its  favour.  Which  spoke  tfie 
real  sense  of  the  countiy — the  deeinon 
which  was  arrived  at  in  a  period  of  calm- 
ness and  freedom  from  excitement,  or  that 
which  had  just  been  adopted  under  the 
pressure  of  the  most  conflicting  and  agitat- 
ing emotions  that  could  afflict  the  mtnd  of 
man  ?    It  was  the  duty  of  the  GoTemment 
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of  the  country  to  raise  the  tone  of  public 
morals,  not  to  elevate  or  depress  in  any 
way  the  standard  of  political  honour;  and 
he  did  not  think  that  the  Government  of 
the  country  should  have  called  upon  the 
House  of  Conmions  to  do  that  from  which 
the  most  highminded  of  their  supporters 
had  shrunk,  and  thrown  up  their  seats. 
Talk  of  delegates — one  of  the  greatest 
mischiefs  that  could  arise  from  this  mea- 
sure was,  that  it  went  directly  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  delegation,  as  the  only  mode 
the  constituencies  could  have  of  ensuring 
some  kind^f  representation.  Under  these 
circumstances,  Ministers  should  have  re- 
ferred the  question  to  the  free  and  open 
verdict  of  the  English  people.  They  should 
have  said  to  the  great  interests,  "  We  have 
changed  our  opinion — ^have  you  changed 
yours  ?  Take  back  the  trust  which  you 
gave  us  under  this  impression,  or  confirm 
it  under  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
case.  We  will  not  avail  ourselves  of  any 
false  or  ungenerous  advantages;  we  will 
not  fight  you  with  the  weapons  with  which 
your  unsuspecting  confidence  has  armed 
us.  We  come  to  you  in  what  we  believe 
to  be  the  name  of  the  country,  though  with 
altered  views.  If  you  adhere  to  your  own 
opinions,  we  ask  for  a  fair  field,  and  the 
country  to  decide  between  us."  Had  his 
noble  Friends  adopted  this  course,  how- 
ever much  he  might  have  differed  from 
them  in  opinion,  they  would  have  won  the 
approbation  and  admiration  of  every  gal- 
lant heart.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  rec* 
tifying  this  error  into  which  he  conceived 
they  had  fallen,  rather  than  permanently 
to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Bill,  that  he 
should  give  his  vote  against  the  second 
reading,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  for 
the  people  and  for  the  agricultural  interest 
an  opportunity  of  pronouncing  their  opin- 
ion upon  it.  Let  him  beg  noble  Lords  not 
to  consider  that,  in  voting  for  the  Amend- 
ment of  his  noble  Friend,  the  noble  Duke 
on  the  cross  bench,  they  were  deciding 
irrevocably  against  this  measure.  They 
were  not  doing  so;  they  were  only  securing 
for  the  country  that  breathing-time  of 
which  it  had  been  deprived  by  what  he 
must  term,  at  the  time  when  this  measure 
was  brought  forward,  a  panic-stricken  po- 
licy. That  House  had  ever  been  considered 
the  guardian  of  the  rights  of  the  people : 
it  was,  he  believed,  revered  as  such.  Let 
not  their  Lordships  divest  themselves  of 
that  sacred  character.  Their  Lordships' 
House  had  ever  been  looked  up  to  for  that 
restraining  judgment  which  tempered  pre- 


cipitate change,  without  firmly  opposing  a 
single  object  of  useful  innovation.  Consi- 
derate men  of  all  classes,  agricultural,  com- 
mercial, and  manufacturing,  woiild  not  dis- 
approve of  a  considerate  policy.  Let  not 
the  cry  of  that  true-hearted  body  of  men, 
the  yeomanry  of  England,  who  had  been 
connected  for  so  many  centuries  with  their 
Lordships'  families — let  not  that  cry  come 
up  to  them  in  yam — they  did  not  ask  for 
favour  at  their  Lordships'  hands,  they 
only  asked  for  justice.  They  craved  no 
partial,  no  final  decision  :  they  only  prayed 
that,  as  far  as  this  question  was  concerned, 
they  might  not  be  practically  blotted  out 
from  the  representation  of  their  country,  or 
sacrificed,  without  having  an  opportunity 
of  exercising,  at  the  determination  of  this 
question,  that  legitimate  influence  which 
was  vested  in  them  by  the  Constitution  of 
their  country;  but  of  which  they  com- 
plained they  had  been  robbed,  by  no  fault, 
no  negligence  of  their  own,  but  by  the 
most  extraordinary  change  of  opinion  of 
those  who  governed,  and  those  who  repre- 
sented them,  that  the  yeomanry  of  any 
country  were  ever  subject  to.  They  asked 
their  Lordships  to  exercise  their  legitimate 
functions  with  that  caution  which  they  ap- 
plied to  the  meanest  case  of  property  that 
came  under  their  notice.  In  this  case,  the 
property  of  the  yeomanry  to  the  amount  of 
millions,  and  millions,  and  miUions,  was 
involved.  They  prayed  their  Lordships  to 
exercise  their  functions,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  permanently  defeating  this  mea- 
sure, if  it  should  prove  to  be  Sie  real  ob- 
ject of  the  national  feeling,  but  only  to  as- 
certain that  point.  They  implored  their 
Lordships  to  stand  in  the  gap  between 
them  and  what  they  considered  ruin,  un- 
justly and  unnecessarily  inflicted,  and  se- 
cure for  them  that  which  Englishmen 
should  never  ask  in  vain  at  the  hands  of 
British  Peers — ^fair  play.  Their  Lordships 
were  told  last  night  that  there  was  danger, 
and  there  was  danger  lest  honourable  minds 
should  be  led  to  do  that  which  they  ought 
not  to  do  for  fear  of  having  unhandsome 
motives  attributed  to  them.  This  should 
be  urgently  pressed  upon  their  Lordships. 
If  they  were  struggling,  as  assuredly  they 
were,  for  the  happiness,  the  welfare,  and 
the  prosperity  of  their  country,  and  not  for 
selfish  advantages,  were  they,  on  account 
of  personal  imputations — painful  unques- 
tionably, as  all  imputations  were — ^to  sluink 
from  the  performance  of  that  which  they 
felt  convinced  was  their  duty  ?  If  they 
were  to  shrink  ^m  their  duty  for  any  such 
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motiveB,  tlien  he  would  say,  but  without 
offence  and  in  the  mildest  manner,  that  they 
had  not  the  requisite  courage  for  manly 
and  useful  legislation.  A  noble  Earl,  who 
was  not  now  in  his  place,  had  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening  stated  that  they  ought  not 
to  throw  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
Bill,  or  to  impede  its  progress  in  any  de- 
gree, by  prolonging  the  debate,  for  that  it 
was  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity that  the  measure  should  pass  as 
speedily  as  possible;  but  he  implored  of 
them  to  reflect  whether  they  would  not  best 
be  consulting  for  the  interests  of  all  classes, 
and  best  acquitting  themselves  of  that  high 
duty  which  devolved  upon  them  from  their 
position,  by  rejecting  the  measure  now,  and 
affording  the  population  of  this  country, 
whose  interests  were  so  vitally  concerned, 
a  full  and  fair  opportunity  of  deciding  for 
themselves,  and  letting  their  voices  be 
heard  in  a  manner  not  to  be  misunderstood  ? 
If  measures  were  to  be  considered  as 
passed  before  they  were  assented  to,  they 
had  better  be  given  up.  Their  Lordships 
had  better  consult  their  dignity,  by  aban- 
doning at  once  the  task  of  discussion,  and, 
adopting  the  advice  given  by  a  noble 
Friend,  register  hereafter,  in  humble  and 
obedient  silence,  the  edicts  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  removal  of  agitation 
by  such  means  would  only  bring  fresh  agi- 
tation. Who  could  for  a  moment  doubt 
that  if  this  Bill  passed  through  the  House 
on  such  grounds,  their  Lordships  would 
have  to  pass  a  variety  of  sweeping  legisla- 
tive measures  ?  Let  them  think  for  a  mo- 
ment upon  the  consequences  to  that  Church 
Establishment  from  which  they  derived 
half  the  blessings  they  enjoyed.  If  the 
policy  now  proposed  were  to  be  acted  upon, 
that  Establishment  might  not  be  long  per- 
mitted to  exist  in  its  present  form.  They 
should  bethink  them  what  a  dangerous  pre- 
cedent they  might  be  instituting  by  adopt- 
ing such  a  measure  as  the  present.  They 
knew  not  for  what  strange  innovations 
they  might  be  opening  the  door.  Might 
they  not  be  told  ere  long,  that  hereditary 
legislation  was  not  compatible  nor  consist- 
ent with  the  advanced  ideas  of  the  age, 
and  that  although  those  assembled  in  that 
House  to-night  might  bo  allowed  to  retain 
their  seats  in  that  assembly,  the  hereditary 
right  for  their  posterity  to  do  so  would  not 
be  permitted  to  descend  ^r)  t^'^^ic  who  were 
dearer  to  them  than  tb  It"  such 

a  principle  as  tliat  no  J  fur  wc^ 

to  bo  snjictioned,  po]  r  w" 
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vemment  and  the  Legislature,  which  they 
would  not  have  the  power  any  longer  to 
resist ;  because  they  would  have  learned 
to  live  upon  concession,  and  to  seek  popu- 
larity, not  in  the  wholesome  principle  of 
laws  well  administered,  and  interests  quietly 
advanced,  but  rather  by  a  series  of  coups 
d^Stat,  which  though  they  might  dazzle  the 
public  eye  and  captivate  the  public  ear  for 
the  moment,  were  not  based  on  those  true 
and  solid  foundations  whereon  all  wise 
measures  of  legislation  should  repose.  Their 
Lordships  had  repeatedly  expressed  their 
opinion  on  subjects  of  this  nature,  which, 
however,  were  far  less  hazardous  in  their 
probable  operation  ;  but  were  they  now 
prepared  to  show  to  the  country  th&t  on 
the  gravest  question  which  could  affect 
the  welfare  of  the  British  people,  they 
were  about  scornfully  to  reject  idl  ex- 
postulations— all  representations  of  those 
most  deeply  concerned — and  to  advance 
the  interests  of  one  class  of  the  community, 
by  immolating  those  of  another  ?  Would 
such  a  course  of  proceeding  raise  their 
character  with  the  country  for  political 
faith  and  consistency  ? — or,  would  it  not 
rather  favour  the  impression  that  they 
would  acquiesce  in  a  compromise,  were 
such  proposed  ?  In  fact,  what  would  the 
public  think  of  them — ^yesterday  support- 
ing protection,  and  to-day  advocating  free 
trade  ?  He  would  give  to  the  Bill  bos  un- 
equivocal opposition,  and  he  could  not  re- 
sume his  seat  without  observing  that  the 
course  he  was  about  to  adopt  on  thia  ques- 
tion was  the  only  one  that  he  believed  to 
be  consistent  with  honour.  Unblemiahod 
honour  ought  to  be  ever  the  leading  cha- 
racteristic of  English  noblemen.  It  was 
theirs  by  the  right  of  birth — ^it  was,  as  the 
poet  had  expressed  it  "  part  of  them  rather 
than  theirs'* — honour,  pure,  unblemished, 
and  stainless,  was  theirs  by  birth,  and 
ought  to  accompany  them  unsuspected  and 
unspotted  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
Such  was  the  opinion  he  entertained  of  the 
noble  Lords  who  constituted  that  assembly; 
and  he  would  feel  that  the  light  of  that 
House,  which  once  beamed  so  brilliantly, 
would  be  at  once  and  for  ever  dimmed  in 
the  eyes  of  the  country — that  their  o^n- 
pation  would  be  gone,  and  their  mirpote 
fulfilled,  if  that  honour  were  to  be  iar- 
nistiiL^J  by  sanctioning  such  priDciplet  as 
wot^  [i..hv^  Bought  to  be  iutrodoeed;  and  it 
ot  hrde  consequence  to  him  whe- 
'  Lifrdahips*  career  were  to  be 
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the  lords  of  the  League,  to  cumber  with 
their  useless  splendour  the  land  which  thej 
could  no  longer  benefit. 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY  said, 
that  he  was  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  anx- 
iety which  was  evinced  by  the  noble  Lords 
to  hear  the  noble  Earl  who  had  risen  with 
him  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  after  the 
very  able  speech  that  had  been  iust  deli- 
vered by  his  noble  Friend ;  but  although  he 
admitted  that  it  might  be  considered  pre- 
sumptuous in  him  to  address  the  House 
after  the  noble  Earl  who  had  just  sat  down, 
still,  when  he  found  himself  face  to  face 
opposed  to  those  men  whom  he  had  faith- 
fully and  zealously  supported  for  a  number 
of  years,  he  was  induced  to  break  through 
his  usual  rule  of  giving  a  tacit  vote,  and  to 
intrude  himself  on  their  attention  while  he 
offered  a  few  observations.  He  felt  deeply 
the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed  by  the 
deplorable  event  of  November  last.  He 
had  been  accustomed  from  early  years  to 
siurender  his  own  opinion  with  almost 
blind  confidence  in  deference  to  that  of  the 
noble  Duke  opposite  (the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton) and  the  other  Members  of  his  Govern- 
ment. For  that  noble  Duke  he  entertained 
the  sincerest  esteem,  and  that  deep  affec- 
tion which  every  Englishman  felt  for  him, 
because  he  believed,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  signal  services  he  had  rendered  his  coun- 
try, their  Lordships  might  not  now  be  dis- 
charging those  functions  they  had  Inhe- 
rited from  their  ancestors.  No  one  could 
feel  personally  greater  respect  for  the 
noble  Duke;  but  he  almost  as  deeply  felt, 
and  sincerely  deplored,  the  course  which, 
in  his  high  sense  of  duty,  the  noble 
Duke  had  thought  it  necessary  to  adopt 
with  reference  to  the  present  measure. 
If  the  Bill  had  been  brought  before  their 
Lordships  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
there  would  have  been  but  one  course 
to  pursue  —  but  one  way  to  treat  it. 
They  would  have  considered  its  merits 
as  it  affected  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  and  the  public  good, 
and  would  have  pronounced  an  opinion  of 
its  merits  according  to  their  conviction; 
but  he  hoped  he  wpuld  not  be  considered 
wanting  in  courtesy  if,  after  the  way  in 
which  the  Bill  had  been  introduced,  he 
gave  expression  to  the  opinion  that  now  two 
reasons  existed  which  might  influence  them 
in  their  deliberations,  and  induce  them 
to  pass  the  Bill,  rather  than  the  conviction 
that  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try. He  might  be  borne  out  in  this  posi- 
tion by  referring  to  the  division  which  took 


place  on  the  18th  of  April,  1842,  on  the 
Motion  made  by  the  noble  Lord  behind  him 
(Lord  Brougham)  to  repeal  all  duties  on 
com,  and  in  favour  of  which  only  four 
Peers  voted  in  addition  to  the  noble  Mover, 
while  119  Peers  had  voted  against  the 
noble  Lord.  Might  not  he  (the  Earl  of 
Malmesbury)  then  say  without  discourtesy, 
that  if  the  Bill  were  passed,  it  would  be 
passed — not  because  their  Lordships  en- 
tertained the  conscientious  conviction  that 
it  was  best  for  the  country;  but  either  be- 
cause they  felt  the  necessity  of  placing  im- 
plicit and  tmbounded  confidence  in  the  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  or  because  they 
conceived  it  to  be  loudly  and  sincerely  de- 
manded by  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
England.  These  were  the  only  two  rea- 
sons which  he  could  conceive  could  induce 
the  noble  Lords,  who,  in  April,  1842,  had 
voted  against  the  Motion  of  his  noble 
Friend,  and  left  him  in  a  minority  of  ^vq 
to  support  a  similar  measure  now.  He 
would  not  now  go  into  the  arguments 
which  had  been  adduced  in  favour  of  the 
present  policy,  though,  had  time  permitted, 
he  would  have  been  glad  to  touch  upon 
them;  but  he  would  pass  them  over,  and 
allude  to  the  acknowledgment  that  the  pre- 
sent measure  was  a  great  experiment.  It 
was  not  such  a  great  experiment  as  they 
believed.  A  principle  analogous  to  that 
of  free  trade  in  com  had  been  tried  in 
another  part  of  the  British  dominions.  He 
alluded  to  the  Hebrides,  the  Western  Isles 
of  Scotland,  and  the  coast  opposite  to  thos6 
Islands.  Their  Lordships  might  not  be  ac- 
quainted with  that  locality,  but  it  had  been 
his  fortune  to  visit  it  on  three  different  occa- 
sions. Owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  beach , 
and  the  deep  bays  and  indentations  of  the 
coasts,  it  possessed  between  three  or  four 
thousand  miles  of  seaboard.  On  the  rocka 
which  bordered  that  seaboard,  there  grew 
a  production  which  appeared  to  be  a  pecu- 
liar gift  of  Providence  to  that  wild  and  de- 
solate shore,  called  **kelp,'*  which,  on 
being  burnt,  gave  large  quantities  of  al- 
kali. In^the  year  1827,  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  alkali  num- 
bered 180,000.  Previous  to  the  year  1829, 
that  product  was  protected  by  a  duty  of 
8Z.  lOf.  per  ton;  but  in  subsequent  years  it 
was  reduced  to  6?.  lO^.;  in  1830  that  pro- 
tection was  lowered  to  5L\  in  1831,  to  22.; 
and  lately  it  had  been  entirely  abolished. 
Now  what  was  the  consequence  ?  The 
islands  were  suddenly  reduced  from  a  state 
of  flourishing  prosperity  under  protection, 
to  the  greatest  destitution  by  the  withdrawal 
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of  it,  and  to  a  state  similar  to  that  in  which, 
in  his  opinion,  the  agricultural  districts  of 
this  country  would  he  reduced  hj  the  pass- 
ing of  the  proposed  measure.  When  he 
visited  the  islands  in  1839,  thej  were  in  a 
most  deplorahle  state — ^the  ancient  chiefs 
had  sold  their  estates — a  few  of  the  po- 
pulation were  employed  as  shepherds  in 
tending  flocks  of  sheep  ;  hut  the  great 
majority  were  reduced  to  the  greatest 
distress  hy  heing  deprived  of  their  lahour 
in  consequence  of  the  duty  on  kelp  heing 
aholished.  And  for  whose  henefit  had 
those  disastrous  results  heen  hrought  ahout? 
Why,  for  the  henefit  of  the  Neapolitans, 
who  supplied  this  country  with  sulphur, 
and  this  was  proved  hy  the  temporary  ac- 
tivity which  was  restored  to  the  kelp  trade 
during  the  disputes  with  Naples  a  few  years 
ago  respecting  sulphur.  Mr.  Poulett 
Thompson,  who  had  been  instrumental  in 
obtaining  the  abrogation  of  the  duty,  had 
afterwards  visited  the  islands  with  him 
(Lord  Malmesbury),  and  was  much  struck 
with  the  deplorable  state  of  destitution 
to  which  they  had  been  reduced,  by 
depriving  them  of  protection  to  this 
Bole  article  on  which  their  existence  de- 
pended; but  being  a  free  trader,  though 
he  deplored  the  loss  to  the  inhabitants, 
he  justified  it  on  the  principle  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  minority  should  bow  before 
those  of  the  majority.  As  a  general  prin- 
ciple, that  was  undoubtedly  true;  but  when 
the  minority  consisted  of  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  families,  it  became  a 
question  whether  the  Government  ought 
not  to  have  paused  before  it  sanctioned 
such  a  measure,  and  calmly  balanced  the 
loss  and  the  gain.  It  had  been  said  by  a 
noble  Earl,  who  had  spoken  with  great 
ability  that  night,  that  the  present  was  a 
landlord's  question.  Did  the  noble  Earl 
believe  that  this  country  was  entirely 
rented  bv  farmers,  and  that  the  occupier 
and  landlord  were  not  very  often  one  and 
the  same  person  ?  By  a  return  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  having  reference  to  his  own 
parish  of  Christchurch,  one  of  the  largest 
in  England,  and  containing  35,000  acres, 
he  found  that  only 5  persons,  including  him- 
self, held  500  acres  each;  only  8  between 
200  and  500,  12  between  100  and  200. 
11  between  50  and  100,  2?  ^m  twecn  20 
and  50,  and  24G  botwco-  i  ►  trid  20 
acres.  Now,  he  would  ts  '  i*ii-  would 
suffer  most  by  thefle    ttj  the 
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means  iar  more  than  himself,  if  any  de* 
preciation  should  take  place  in  the  value 
of  produce  in  consequence  of  the  passing  of 
this  measure.  With  regard  to  the  right  rev. 
Prelates,  he  would  remind  them  that  they 
were  the  guardians  of  the  interests  of  the 
parochial  clergy.  To  those  interests  they 
were  bound  to  attend,  though  on  this  ques- 
tion the  interests  of  the  parochial  clergy 
and  their  own  might  not  be  the  same. 
Some  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate  had  fixed 
incomes;  but  every  clergyman  by  the  Com- 
mutation of  Tithe  Act  was  paid,  not  by  a 
fixed  income,  but  according  to  the  old  quan- 
tity of  grain  raised  when  agriculture  was 
comparatively  imperfect;  and  they  would  be 
paid  according  to  the  new  price,  however 
depreciated  it  might  be  after  the  passing 
of  this  Bill.  He  was,  moreover,  apprehen- 
sive of  the  danger  likely  to  be  incurred  by 
making  this  country  dependent  on  foreign 
nations  for  food  in  time  of  war;  and  to  show 
that  fear  was  not  altogether  imaginary,  he 
would  refer  to  a  correspondence  that  took 
place  between  the  Earl  of  Suflfolk  and  Mr. 
Harris  (the  noble  Lord's  Ancestor),  at  a 
time  when  the  latter  Gentleman  was  Bri- 
tish Minister  at  Prussia,  in  the  time  of 
Frederick  the  Great.  A  Treaty  was  made 
with  Queen  Anne,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  which  Dantzic  came 
into  the  power  of  Frederick,  who  imme- 
diately caused  very  high  duties  to  be  placed 
upon  the  imports  of  British  goods;  and  on 
being  remonstrated  with  by  Mr.  Harris  on 
behdf  of  his  Government,  Frederick  the 
Great  caused  the  ports  of  Dantzic  to  be 
completely  closed  up  against  the  British. 
This  was  done  at  a  time  when  it  was  the 
only  place  that  this  country  could  obtain 
any  com  ^m.  He  did  not  wish  to  spenk 
harshly  against  the  Prime  Minister.  He  did 
not  wish  to  impute  dishonest  or  dishonour- 
able feeling  to  him;  but  it  was  a  deplorable 
fact  when  the  Prime  Minister  came  down 
to  the  House  of  Commons  and  made  the 
appalling  confession  that  for  thirty  years, 
and  during  the  reign  of  four  Sovereigns  (to 
use  his  own  words),  he  had  misgoverned 
and  misguided  this  country.  But  if  he  did 
not  impute  dishonesty  to  the  rifi;hthon.  Ba- 
ronet, what  could  he  say  of  his  judgment 
and  couTfi^o  ?  What  had  l»een  the  effect 
upon  'M^  }itiTty  of  this  oooduct?  Was 
tbnt  tftr  for  whom  their  Lordships 
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ter  and  Biicli  a  man  he  would  neither  sup- 
port, nor  follow,  nor  serve.  Had  such  a  Bill 
as  this  heen  called  for  h  j  the  country  ?  The 
verdict  as  to  protection  and  free  trade  was 
given  hj  the  people  in  1841.  There  had 
heen  no  general  election  since  that  year; 
hut  every  single  election  that  had  lately  oc- 
curred had  gone  to  prove  that  the  people 
had  no  confidence  in  the  Minister,  and  that 
the  constituencies  were  anxious  to  dismiss 
those  former  representatives  hy  whom  thev 
had  heen  deceived  and  hetrayed.  But  if 
he  were  wrong  in  this  statement,  the  real 
opinion  of  the  people  was  easily  ascer- 
tained; and  it  was  their  Lordships*  duty  to 
ascertain  it.  The  House  of  Lords  had 
heen  made,  hy  the  Constitution  of  the  coun- 
try, a  hulwark  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
Crown  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  people  on  the  other.  If  they 
gave  way,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  allure- 
ments of  the  Minister,  either  to  save  him 
from  voluntary  and  disgraceful  difficulties  ; 
or  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  rash  impa- 
tience of  the  people  themselves,  they  at 
once  aholished  the  conditions  hy  which  they 
were  created.  But  he  would  never  helieve 
that  such  could  he  the  case,  for  their  course 
was,  hy  the  Constitution,  and  hy  the  laws  of 
the  country,  made  so  easy,  that  they  could 
not  mistake  it.  This  Bill  had  heen  sent  to 
them  hy  a  clear  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  hut  he  denied  that  it  had  heen 
sent  to  them  hy  a  clean  majority.  To  such 
a  measure,  so  sent  up  to  them,  he  could  not 
give  his  assent.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  forced  the  Minister  to  a  dissolution, 
and  a  new  House  of  Commons  sent  up  a  Bill 
which  had  passed  hy  a  clean  majority,  he 
fhould,  in  that  case,  feel  it  to  he  his  duty,  as 
an  English  Peer,  to  how  to  the  decision  of 
an  undouhted  and  induhitahle  majority  of 
the  English  people. 

The  Earl  of  HADDINGTON  assured 
their  Lordships  that  his  anxiety  to  address 
the  House  when  the  nohle  Earl  who  had 
just  sat  down  had  risen  with  him,  did  not 
proceed  from  any  notion  that  he  was  ahout 
to  perform  a  very  agreeahle  duty.  Neither 
in  that  or  the  other  House  had  he  ever 
risen  with  more  unfeigned  reluctance  or 
with  feelings  of  greater  pain.  That  re- 
luctance awl  that  pain  did  not  proceed 
from  any  douht  or  hesitation  in  his  own 
mind  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  he  had 
pursued;  hut  arose  from  feelings  of  the 
deepest  regret  at  finding  himself  opposed 
to  so  great  a  numher  of  their  Lordships  for 
whom  he  felt  the  greatest  respect, '  with 
whom  he  entertained  so  many  opinions  in 
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common,  and  with  whom  it  had  heen  for 
so  many  years  his  pleasure  as  well  as  his 
pride  to  act.  The  nohle  Earl  who  spoke 
the  last  hut  one,  towards  the  conclusion  of 
his  speech  uttered  a  sentiment  in  which  he 
entirely  concurred — ^that  it  was  well  for  the 
country  that  in  puhlic  opinion  consistency 
and  character  were  comhined  together. 
He  concurred  in  that  sentiment;  hut  like 
many  other  sound  opinions,  if  carried  out 
to  its  utmost  consequences,  it  might  deter 
men  from  avowing  even  an  honest  change 
of  opinion,  which  it  could  never  he  deroga- 
tory to  a  man's  character  to  avow  under 
any  circumstances,  if  the  change  were 
honest,  and  which  on  questions  of  pure  ex- 
pediency, like  that  hefore  the  House — ^for 
he  denied  that  it  involved  any  of  those 
great  principles  which  some  nohle  Lords, 
in  a  spirit  of  such  astonishing  exaggera- 
tion, had  connected  with  it — he  should 
never  he  ashamed  to  avow.  But  how  far 
he  had  changed  his  opinions  on  the  Com 
Laws  he  would  now  heg  leave  to  state,  for 
he  thought  that  nohle  Lords  on  the  cross 
henches  would  not  insist  upon  judging  his 
present  conduct  hy  their  opinions  on  the 
suhject,  hut  rather  hy  his  own.  He  had 
for  a  numher  of  years  hefore  the  formation 
of  the  present  Government  heen  of  opinion, 
that  there  had  heen  a  great  deal  of  exag- 
geration on  hoth  sides  of  the  question.  He 
had  not  given  vent  to  his  opinions  in  Par- 
liament, perhaps,  for  he  really  forgot  how 
long  it  was  since  he  had  made  a  speech  on 
the  suhject. 

A  Noble  LORD  :  In  1841. 

The  Earl  of  HADDINGTON  had  not 
the  slightest  recollection  of  having  made  a 
speech  on  the  Com  Laws  in  1841. 

Earl  STANHOPE :  You  made  a  speech 
in  1841,  in  which  the  Com  Law  was  men- 
tioned. 

The  Earl  of  HADDINGTON :  That 
might  he,  hut  he  had  no  recollection  of 
having  made  a  speech  on  the  Com  Law 
for  many  years.  However,  he  had  long 
heen  in  the  hahit  of  expressing  his  opinion 
to  his  friends  in  private  conversation,  that 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  would  make 
no  great  difference  to  the  landed  interest, 
and  that  agriculture  would  not  he  injured, 
were  it  not  for  the  panic  which  would  ac- 
company the  change.  That  panic  once 
allayed,  matters,  he  thought,  would  go  on 
pretty  much  as  before.  He  was  hound  in 
fairness  to  state,  also,  that  he  thought 
there  was  much  exaggeration  upon  this 
subject  in  the  views  of  the  manufacturers; 
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for  he  could  not  believe  that  the  alternate 
seasons  of  depression  and  prosperity,  of 
abundance  and  glut,  were  to  be  attributed 
to  the  Corn  Law;  and  he  thought  that,  if 
any  injury  to  the  manufacturers  had  been 
derived  from  protection,  they  must  not  stop 
short  at  the  Com  Law,  when  it  must  be  at- 
tributed also  to  the  protection  which  they 
were  so  very  anxious  to  maintain  to  their 
own  interests.  With  these  opinions  he 
came  to  London  on  the  31st  of  last  Octo- 
ber ;  illness  had  prevented  him  from  at- 
tending the  Cabinet  Council  held  on  that 
day;  but  he  had  attended  that  of  the  1st 
of  November,  when  this  question  was  dis- 
cussed. Now,  unquestionably,  with  re- 
spect to  Ireland  he  did  not  think  at  that 
time  that  the  Cabinet  had  sufficient  infor- 
mation to  enable  them  to  adopt  so  strong 
and  extensive  a  measure  as  this  ;  but, 
though  he  did  not  think  that  the  state  of 
Ireland  was  a  sufficiently  strong  ground  of 
itself  for  adopting  so  strong  a  measure,  he 
must  own  that  he  had  heard  with  great 
surprise  the  doubts  which  had  been  thrown, 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  on  the  state  of 
destitution  of  the  people  in  that  unhappy 
country.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  statement 
of  the  prices  of  potatoes  up  to  the  24th  of 
March  throughout  the  country,  which  had 
only  that  day  been  laid  on  the  Table,  and 
he  must  say  that  it  was  a  most  alarming 
statement.  However,  he  did  not  found 
the  justification  of  the  course  ho  was  now 
following  on  the  state  of  Ireland.  If,  there- 
fore, the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  told  his 
Colleagues,  without  any  reference  to  the 
state  of  Ireland  at  all,  that  his  opinions  on 
the  Corn  Laws  had  changed,  that  he  held 
them  to  be  impoUtic  to  the  landed  interest, 
and  unjust  to  the  rest  of  the  community, 
and  that  he  was  anxious  that  his  Col- 
leagues should  reconsider  the  whole  ques- 
tion with  reference  to  the  final  adjustment 
of  it,  he  (the  Earl  of  Haddington)  should 
not  have  been  surprised  at  that  statement ; 
he  would  not  have  shrunk  from  that  in- 
quiry, but  would  have  gone  cheerfully  into 
it,  and  have  expressed  no  difference  of  opi- 
nion from  his  right  hon.  Friend.  Well, 
two  of  his  noble  Friends  adhered  strongly 
to  their  opinions  against  any  change  in  the 
Com  Laws,  and  the  Government  was  broken 
up  :  but  if,  after  the  statement  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  to  his  Colleagues,  the  Govern- 
ment had  gone  on  e  '  *"  united  Go 
vernment,  he  shou^  -rented  ^ 
form  a  part  of  it,  '  ^asoi 
he  felt  that  tho  C  -one 
that  they  v-  a< 


that,  in  addition  to  that  great  accession  of 
strength  which  those  who  opposed  them 
had  gained  in  public  opinion,  his  right  hon. 
Friend  had  thrown  the  weight  of  hia  great 
authority  into  the  scale  against  them.  Then 
there  had  arisen  great  apprehensions  in 
the  course  of  the  month  that  had  elapsed 
on  the  subject  of  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  consU 
derable  alarm  of  a  stagnation  of  trade, 
which  was  coincident  with  the  alarm  arising 
out  of  the  railway  speculations;  and  that 
was  one  of  the  elements  which  had  led  to 
his  decision.  Moreover,  when  his  right 
hon.  Friend  opened  to  the  Cabinet  the 
whole  plan  of  his  policy,  he  (the  Eari  of 
Haddington)  certainly  felt  that  that  made 
an  entirely  new  question  of  it.  Still,  he 
had  some  apprehensions,  and  his  apprehen- 
sions were  founded  on  the  effect  the  change 
in  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet  was  likely  to 
have  on  the  Conservative  party.  The  ques- 
tion then  was,  ''  Shall  this  subject  be 
brought  forward  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
as  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government;  or 
shall  he  resign,  and  shall  it  be  brought 
forward  by  another  Government  already 
pledged  to  free  trade  ?"  He  certainly  had 
felt  that  the  great  Conservative  body  of 
this  country  would  be  more  offended  bj 
seeing  the  right  hon.  Baronet  advocating^ 
out  of  office,  the  principles  of  free  trade, 
than  they  would  b^  by  seeing  him  propos- 
ing boldly,  as  Minister,  that  which  was  the 
result  of  his  own  honest  convictions.  How- 
ever, the  Government  was  broken  up;  the 
noble  Lord  on  whom  Her  Majesty  laid 
Her  commands  to  form  a  Government,  at- 
tempted to  do  so  and  failed,  and  the  Go- 
vernment of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  rein- 
stoted.  He  (the  £arl  of  Haddmgton)  did 
not  think,  after  what  he  had  already 
stated,  that  he  need  give  any  explana- 
tion as  to  his  conduct  in  continuing  to 
hold  office.  For  himself  he  would  say, 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  in 
the  course  he  had  adopted,  he  had  not 
been  actuated  by  any  love  of  offiee  what- 
ever; for  he  was  not  only  ready,  bat 
should  be  glad  to  lay  down  office  to-mor- 
row, and  remain  a  private  man  for  tho 
rest  of  his  life ;  and  certainly  there  waa 
nothing  that  any  Minister  oould  do 
for  him,  or  advise  Her  Majesty  to  do 
f,...  ).:»,|^  idn^  could  compensate  for  the 
his  fortune,  which  must  follow 
-neasurc,  if  the  apprehensions  of 
lOrds  on  the  croe    '  were 
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town,  and  consequently,  if  this  measure 
caused  a  depreciation  of  20  per  cent  in  prices, 
as  the  noble  Lords  on  the  cross  benches 
held  it  would  do,  he  should  lose  one-fifth  of 
his  income.  He  must  saj  that  there  had 
been  much  exaggeration  on  the  part  of 
several  noble  Lords  who  had  opposed  this 
measure,  as  to  the  results  which  might  be 
anticipated  from  it.  Some  noble  Lords 
had  not  been  content  with  prophesying 
that  all  manner  of  evils  would  follow  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  free  trade,  so 
far  as  the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural 
interest  was  concerned,  but  they  had  also 
prophesied  ruin  and  destruction  to  Church 
and  State,  and  had  predicted  that  it  would 
eventually  lead  to  general  anarchy  and 
confusion.  His  noble  Friend  on  the  cross 
benches  (the  Duke  of  Richmond),  had 
opened  this  formidable  battery  of  awful 
prophecies,  and  had  concluded  his  speech 
Dy  a  tremendous  announcement  of  the 
evils  which  were  to  follow  the  adoption  of 
this  Bill.  [The  Duke  of  Kiohmokd  :  I 
referred  to  the  results  of  clamour  and  agi- 
tation.] His  noble  Friend  was  followed  in 
this  course  by  the  noble  Duke  who  sat 
next  him  ;  and  he  must  own  that,  to  his 
no  small  astonishment,  the  example  was 
also  followed  by  his  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Stanley)  in  one  of  the  most  able  speeches 
he  had  ever  heard  in  that  House.  That 
noble  Lord  had  displayed  first-rate  Parlia- 
mentary talent ;  and  this  display  had  been 
most  gratifying  to  him  (the  E ail  of  Had- 
dington), when  he  considered  the  character 
of  that  noble  Lord,  and  the  high  position 
he  was  one  day  destined  to  fill  in  this 
country.  Although  he  lamented  that  the 
formidable  battery  of  that  noble  Lord's 
eloquence  had  been  directed  against  the 
present  measure,  and  though  he  thought 
much  of  his  argument  erroneous,  misap- 
plied, and  exaggerated,  he  had  been  rejoiced 
to  see  the  strong  Conservative  principle 
maintained  throughout  his  speech.  That 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  reied  an  extract 
from  the  speech  of  a  radical  man,  delivered 
at  some  meeting  of  the  Anti-Com-Law 
League.  He  must  own  he  was  astonished 
that  his  noble  Friend  should  illustrate  his 
argument  by  quoting  that  man's  i^eech. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  man  expressed  his 
sincere  convictions;  but  he  spoke  excessive 
nonsense,  and  that  his  noble  Friend  knew 
very  well.  If  he  (the  Earl  of  Haddington) 
believed  that  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  was  pursuing  his  present  course  from 
a  cowardly  submission  to  the  clamour  of 
the  Anti-Com-Law  League,  or  that  he 
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would  follow  up  this  measure  by  further 
submission  to  the  same  body,  no  human 
power  could  induce  him  to  become  a  con- 
senting party  to  this  Bill.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  the  evils  and  dangers  antici- 
pated by  his  noble  Friends  as  likely  to 
result  from  the  adoption  of  this  Bill,  were 
much  more  likely  to  ensue  if  their  Lord- 
ships threw  out  the  measure.  His  decided 
opinion  was — and  it  was  an  opinion  he 
had  long  entertained — that  the  principle  of 
free  trade  in  corn  had  been  growing  in 
favour  with  the  people  of  this  country.  He 
believed  that  a  large  portion  of  the  landed 
interest  itself  had  ceased  to  apprehend  any 
evil  consequences  from  the  adoption  of 
that  principle,  and  were  anxious  for  a  set- 
tlement of  the  question.  This  Bill  had 
been  sent  up  by  a  majority  of  nearly  100 
from  the  other  House  of  Psuliament,  and 
he  considered  that  very  serious  conse- 
quences might  ensue  from  its  rejection  by 
their  Lordships.  The  Government  were 
told  that  they  ought  to  have  appealed  to 
the  country  on  the  question.  It  was  very 
easy  for  irresponsible  Members  of  that 
House  to  talk  of  appeals  to  the  country  on 
a  question  which,  as  it  materially  affected 
the  food  of  the  people,  must  necessarily 
give  rise  to  great  agitation  and  excite- 
ment; but  he  believed  that  if  Sir  R.  Peel 
and  his  CoUeagues  had  determined  upon 
appealing  to  the  country,  they  would  have 
taken  a  most  fatal  course.  He  admitted 
that  the  Government  had  incurred  great 
responsibility  in  bringing  forward  this 
measure;  but  he  thought  that  responsibility 
would  have  been  greatly  increased  if  they 
had  thrown  the  whole  ques^on  open  to 
agitation  at  a  time  when  the  feelings  of 
the  people  were  much  excited  on  the  sub- 
ject. Why,  he  would  like  to  know,  was 
not  the  House  of  Commons  competent  to 
deal  with  the  subject  ?  The  Government 
had  been  charged  by  the  noble  Earl  near 
liim  with  misleading  the  people,  with  mis- 
leading the  constituencies,  and  with  mis- 
leading their  supporters  in  1841,  by  not 
declaring  what  their  intentions  were.  Un- 
doubtedly, if  at  that  time  the  Government 
had  had  any  intention  of  proposing  a  mea- 
sure of  this  kind,  it  would  have  been  most 
unbecoming  and  disgraceful  if  they  had 
not  given  some  intimation  of  their  views  ; 
but  the  fact  was  they  had  not  entertained 
any  such  intention,  for  Sir  R.  Peel  had 
openly  and  boldly  avowed  a  complete 
change  of  opinion  on  this  question.  [The 
Duke  of  Richmond:  Hear,  hear.]  His 
noble  Friend  on  the  cross  benches  cheered 
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that  statement.  Did  not  the  noble  Duke 
believe  that  Sir  R.  Peel  had  changed  his 
opinion  ?  It  was  impossible  to  doubt  that 
his  right  hon.  Friend's  conduct  had  been 
dictated  by  a  strong  and  sincere  sense  of 
public  duty.  What  earthly  object' could 
he  have  in  proposing  such  a  measure  as 
this  ?  Could  it  be  conceived  that  a  man 
of  great  sagacity  and  foresight,  occupying 
the  highest  position  in  the  kingdom,  pos- 
sessing the  confidence  of  his  Soyereign,  of 
his  party,  and  of  the  country,  would  wan- 
tonly, like  a  madman,  throw  away  his 
power,  without  any  assignable  motive? 
He  was  convinced,  that  before  many  years 
had  elapsed,  it  would  be  acknowledged 
that  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  done  moro 
essential  service  to  this  country  than  any 
Minister  for  a  long  series  of  years.  He 
certainly  should  be  glad  if  it  were  in  his 
power  to  deal  with  the  details  of  this  ques- 
tion in  such  a  manner  as  to  carry  convic- 
tion to  the  minds  of  any  of  their  Lordships; 
but  he  must  own  he  felt  very  unequal  to 
it ;  he  was  but  a  very  poor  political  econo- 
mist. But  those  who  had  addressed  the 
House  had  already  done  ample  justice  to  the 
measure  itself,  and  none  more  than  a  noble 
Earl  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  who 
spoke  early  in  the  debate,  and  who  made 
a  speech  of  the  most  distinguished  ability, 
showing  a  most  consummate  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  A  noble  Friend  of  his,  stung 
by  the  eloquent  eulogium  pronounced  last 
night  upon  Sir  R.  Peel  by  a  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  and  fearful  that  the  disposi- 
tion to  indulge  in  personalities  might  die 
away  in  the  course  of  this  dull  debate,  had, 
following  the  example  of  the  noble  Duke 
(the  Duke  of  Richmond),  discussed  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  personal  honour  and 
the  public  character  of  statesmen.  He 
thought  it  would  have  been  more  becoming 
in  his  noble  Friend  to  have  adhered  to  his 
resolution  of  not  indulging  in  personalities, 
especially  considering  the  vote  which  the 
noble  Marquess  was  about  to  give,  and 
the  friends  around  him  were  about  to  give; 
and  considering  that  though  Sir  R.  Peel 
had  excited  so  strong  a  feeling  among  his 
friends  and  supporters,  he,  at  least,  brought 
forward  a  measure  which  the  noble  Mar- 
quess had  proclaimed  that  he  considered 
as  the  best  that  had  ever  been  brought 
forward.  [Lord  Normanbt  :  No,  no!] 
That  might  not  be  the  opinion  of  the  noble 
Marquess  ;  but  he  thought  he  had  heard 
several  other  noble  Lords  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House  make  such  a  statement. 
If  he  might  judge,  m  particular,  from  the 


speech  of  a  noble  Earl  whom  he  did  not 
then  see  in  his  place  (Eari  Fitzwilliam), 
the  noble  Lords  opposite  had  not  modi 
fault  to  find  with  the  Bill— except  that 
they  would  have  preferred  an  immediate 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  [  ITie  Marquess 
of  Normanby  hUinuUed  his  dissent.]  The 
noble  Marquess  shook  his  head;  but  he 
(the  Earl  of  Haddington)  suspected  that 
the  noble  Marquess  stood  alone  among  his 
noble  Friends — for  certaiidy  some  of  them 
had  stated  that  they  thought  it  would  be  a 
great  deal  better  to  have  immediate  repeaL 
There  was  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
noble  Lord  was  pledged  to  support  the 
principle  of  the  Bill ;  and  accordin^y  it 
would  have  evidenced  a  more  generous  and 
liberal  feeling  if  the  noble  Marquess  had 
kept  himself  to  that,  and  not  indulged  in 
personalities.  He  conceived  that  the  great 
object  of  the  Com  Law  was  to  prevent 
fluctuation,  to  secure  steadiness  of  price, 
and  to  make  us  independent  of  foreign  na- 
tions. Now,  with  all  the  attention  he  had 
been  able  to  pay  to  this  question,  he  could 
not  find  that  it  had  answered  any  one  of 
those  objects.  He  did  believe  that  the 
Com  Law  had  to  a  certain  degree — bj 
baring  gained  the  confidence  of  the  agri- 
cultural body — contributed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land.  He  meant  that  it  had 
induced  the  agriculturist  to  invest  capital 
in  improvement.  That  opinion  he  stiD 
retained ;  but  he  did  maintain  that  the 
change  which  was  now  proposed  was  much 
more  likely  to  secure  steady  prices  than 
the  present  law.  He  did  not  believe 
that  fluctuations  could  ever  be  altogether 
avoided,  for  as  long  as  they  had  change- 
able seasons  they  would  have  fluctuations  ; 
but  he  believed  that  by  a  free  trade  in 
com;  by  the  quantity  which  happened  to 
be  wanted,  and  which  the  interests  ef 
parties  induced  them  to  send  to  this  coun- 
try at  the  time  when  it  was  wanted;  by  its 
coming  in  equally  at  all  times,  would  se> 
cure  a  grester  steadiness  of  price  than  at 
present.  The  tendency  of  the  sliding- scale, 
and  indeed  of  all  protection,  was  to  accv- 
mulate  a  vast  quantity  of  com,  and  to  in- 
undate the  market,  perhaps  at  the  most 
inconvenient  moment,  by  the  introdnction 
of  a  large  quantity  of  grain  when  it  was 
not  wanted.  Why,  he  recollected  that  on 
one  occasion  1,200,000  quarters,  out  of  an 
importation  of  1,800,0(X)  quarters,  were 
let  into  the  market  in  one  week,  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  farmer,  who  had  sold 
the  greater  part  of  his  crop  at  a  low,  or*  at 
all  events,  a  very  reasonable  price,  in  the 
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hope  that,  at  that  part  of  the  season,  when 
the  prices  of  grain  generally  rose,  he  would 
he  ahle  to  indemnify  himself,  hat  who  was 
deprived  of  this  henefit,  prohahly,  hy  some 
trick  of  the  market.  With  respect  to  the 
question  of  foreign  supply,  he  was  unwil- 
ling to  go  over  the  ground  which  other 
nohle  Lords  had  gone  over  in  a  manner 
which  he  could  not  hope  to  emulate  ;  hut 
he  must  say  that  he  had  no  apprehension 
of  not  having  a  supply  from  ahroad  when 
it  was  wanted.  The  instance  mentioned 
last  night  hy  his  nohle  and  learned  Friend 
(Lord  Brougham)  of  1,600,000  quarters 
having  found  their  way  into  this  country  in 
1810,  principally  from  France,  was  a 
strong  proof  of  the  groundlessness  of  the 
apprehension.  His  nohle  Friend  who  spoke 
last  instanced  a  negotiation  of  his  ahle  and 
distinguished  father,  in  1773,  at  the  Court 
of  Berlin,  and  said  that  Frederick  the 
Great  determined,  in  spite  of  all  the  advice 
given  him  by  his  Ministers  and  diploma- 
tists, to  close  the  port  of  Dantzic.  That 
was  an  isolated  case,  and  could  have  no 
very  important  consequences  ;  but  there 
was  now  a  public  opinion  even  in  absolute 
monarchies,  which  could  not  with  impunity 
be  defied.  When  it  was  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  that  the  Prussian  ports  should 
be  opened,  the  King  would  never  refuse  it, 
or  expose  his  people  to  any  inconvenience 
or  distress.  With  respect  to  excessive  im- 
portations from  abroad,  he  thought  the  ap- 
prehensions equally  unfounded.  He  could 
not  imagine  where  they  were  to  come  from. 
For  twenty  years  previous  to  1842 — ^under 
the  absolute  protection  which  then  existed 
— there  had  been  enormous  importations — 
in  one  year,  for  instance,  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  3,000,000  quarters;  and  he  did  not 
see  how  any  increase  could  possibly  occur 
under  the  proposed  Bill — for  where  was  it 
to  come  from?  His  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Stanley)  had  gone  back  to  the  days  of 
Edward  IV.  to  show  that  protection  had 
always  prevailed  in  this  country.  He  (the 
Earl  of  Haddington)  would  not  go  so  far 
back,  but  would  at  once  admit  that,  taking 
one  period  with  another,  that  principle  had 
regulated  our  legislation.  That  was  true; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  had  been  constantly 
found  necessary  to  change  it,  either  in 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  farmers, 
or  from  other  causes  ;  and  even  at  periods 
when  the  protection  was  very  low  indeed, 
80  low  as  to  be  almost  nominal,  not  less 
than  3,000,000  more  acres  were  brought 
into  cultivation,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
crease of  population.     Had  we  not  the 


same  growing  market  now  ?  He  firmly 
believed  that  the  increase  of  population 
would  fully  counterbalance  any  pressure 
that  might  at  first  arise  from  the  passing  of 
this  measure.  On  the  other  hand,  if  its  ef- 
fect should  be  to  bring  com  within  the  means 
of  thousands  of  our  poorer  fellowcountry- 
men,  that  would  be  a  source  of  gratification 
to  every  benevolent  heart.  It  was  a  fallacy 
to  assert  that  the  prosperity  of  the  agricul- 
tural interest  was  solely  to  be  measm-ed  by 
the  price  of  wheat;  and  he  felt  quite  con- 
vinced that  if  com  were  at  a  reasonable 
price  the  landlords  would  still  get  as  good 
rents,  and  the  fanners  make  as  good  profits. 
The  authority  of  the  late  Lord  Spencer 
had  been  quoted,  to  the  effect  that  a 
repeal  of  the  Cora  Laws  would  not  cause  a 
fail  of  prices.  That  might  be  going  too 
far  ;  but  this  he  would  say,  that  he  did 
believe  if  there  was  at  first  a  slight  de- 
pression, it  would  ultimately  be  counter- 
acted ;  besides  that  there  would  be  an  im- 
proved system  of  husbandry,  and  a  general 
prosperity  in  agriculture.  It  had  been 
said  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  were 
seeking,  by  unfair  means,  to  induce  their 
Lordships  to  agree  to  this  Bill.  He  could 
assiu'e  them  that  they  had  no  desire  that 
their  Lordships  should  ^vo  any  but  an 
honest  verdict.  But  at  the  same  time  he 
thought  they  were  bound  to  consider  the 
time  and  the  circumstances  in  which  this 
measure  was  introduced.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve that  it  would  in  the  slightest  degree 
diminish  the  legitimate  influence  of  the 
aristocracy.  He  respected  the  important 
services  they  had  rendered  to  their  country; 
and  he  should  heartily  grieve  that  any 
thing  should  occur  which  could  lessen  in 
the  slightest  degree  their  influence  with 
their  neighbours  in  the  country.  It  was, 
however,  because  he  entertained  these 
sentiments  that  he  would  regard  with  so 
much  alarm  the  alternative  of  their  Lord- 
ships throwing  this  BiU  out.  He  did  be- 
lieve that  they  would  be  entering  on  a 
hopeless  conflict  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
Corn  Law,  and  that  in  such  a  contest  they 
could  not  but  be  ultimately  defeated.  If 
this  Bill  were  thrown  out,  nothing  would 
be  more  likely  than  that  those  noble  Lords 
who  seemed  so  much  to  desire  a  dissolu- 
tion would  have  the  benefit  of  it,  and  that 
there  would  be  a  general  election.  His 
own  impression  was  that  the  return  of  a 
new  Parliament  would  show  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  in  favour  of  free  trade,  and 
that  their  Lordships  would,  under  that 
pressure,  be  in  a  manner  compelled  to  pass 
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the  Bill.  Indeed,  most  of  their  Lordshijps 
who  had  spoken  had  stated  that  if  the 
country  reaUj  and  deliberately  decided  in 
favour  of  free  trade,  the  House  would  be 
compelled  to  accede  to  their  request.  Well, 
in  the  eyent  of  a  general  election,  they 
would  be  directly  and  obviously  yielding  to 
pressure  from  without.  Government  had 
been  taunted  with  yielding  to  the  clamours 
of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League.  Govern- 
ment had  done  no  such  thing.  The  League 
had  been  clamouring  for  he  did  not  know 
how  many  years  before  the  Government 
took  the  least  notice  of  it.  Let  him  be  al- 
lowed to  tell  the  House  that  the  great  suc- 
cess of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  was  a 
fact  which  it  was  impossible  either  for  the 
Government,  or  for  their  Lordships,  or  for 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  to  over- 
look. The  League  was  set  agoing  by 
a  company  of  gentlemen  whose  proceed- 
ings he  was  not  there  to  defend ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  deprecated  the  language 
which  they  had  held  —  he  disliked  the 
views  and  opinions  which  they  enter- 
tained as  much  as  could  any  of  their  Lord- 
ships. He  disliked  the  principle  of  agita- 
tion— of  organized  agitation — as  mucn  as 
the  noble  Duke  on  the  cross  benches ;  but 
there  were  a  great  number  of  persons  who 
had  joined  the  League— of  all  shades  of 
political  opinion,  and  all  classes  of  society 
— men,  indeed,  belonging  to  classes  whose 
interest  it  was,  as  much  as  it  was  the  in- 
terest of  any,  that  the  peace  of  the  country 
should  be  maintained.  Thousands  of  such 
persons  were  members  of  the  League,  with 
nofeelings  whatever — ^with  no  ulterior  views 
whatever — other  than  the  achievement  of 
a  free  trade  in  com.  And  how  had  they 
succeeded  ?  Two  short  years  ago,  in  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool,  they  met  with  Uttle 
sympathy.  Was  that  the  case  now  ?  Their 
Lordships  would  recollect  the  thousands 
and  thousands  of  pounds  subscribed,  not 
only  at  Manchester,  but  throughout  the 
country,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  free 
trade ;  but  besides  this,  he  had  seen  very 
considerable  changes  in  the  opinion  of  the 
landed,  interest  itself.  The  farmers  ap- 
peared to  wish  only  for  a  settlement  of  the 
question,  and  if  they  were  alarmed  at  the 
possible  effects  of  Uie  Bill,  no  such  eager 
demand  for  a  settlement  would  be  made ; 
conscious  as  they  must  be  that  total  Com 
Law  repeal  was  the  only  way  by  which  the 
groat  question  could  now  bo  disposed  of. 
Throughout  this  debate  he  had  been  prin- 
cipally pained  by  the  injustice  done  to  his 
right  hon,  Friend  at  the  bead  of  the  Go- 


vernment. Now,  he  did  not  think  that 
there  ever  was  a  Minister  at  the  head  of 
affairs  in  this  country  who  was  more  ezcln- 
sively  desirous  of  doing  his  duty — of  being 
guided  only  by  his  sense  of  what  waa  right, 
irrespective  of  anything  else.  He  had  been 
in  the  Cabmet  between  four  and  five  yean* 
and  he  could  not  be  mistaken  on  the  point. 
Never  waa  there  a  Minister  of  greater  and 
more  unimpeachable  integrity  than  the 
right  hon.  Baronet.  He  believed,  too» 
that  he  was  a  man  of  the  profoundest  sag^ 
city.  [Laughter.]  He  would  ask  noUo 
Lords  who  laughea  how  long  it  was  since 
they  entertained  a  different  opinion  upon 
the  subject  ?  He  repeated  that  his  right 
hon.  Friend  was  a  man  of  great  political 
wisdom — ^he  had  the  greatest  confidence  in 
his  judgment;  and  their  Lordships  would 
recollect  that  it  waa  not  long  since  thej 
had  entertained  the  same  feeling.  It  did 
not  become  him  to  prophesy;  but  he  could 
only  say,  that  if  his  right  hon.  Friend  waa 
right  in  his  anticipations  of  what  would  be 
the  result  of  the  measure,  he  would  torn 
out  to  be  a  great  benefactor  to  the  people 
of  this  country,  and  to  no  class  more  than 
to  that  of  the  landed  aristocracy.  The 
Government  had  been  taunted  with  not 
having  stated  the  probable  resnlta  of  their 
measure — with  not  having  stated  their  ex* 
pectations  as  to  the  probable  price  of  com. 
Now,  a  more  preposterooa  and  onreaaon* 
able  proposition  than  to  attempt  to  make 
the  Government  do  anything  of  the  sort  he 
had  never  heard.  When  the  Com  Billa  of 
1815,  of  1822,  of  1828,  even  of  1842, 
were  introduced,  nobody  pretended  to  atate 
exactly  what  he  conceived  the  prices  of 
corn  would  be.  True,  his  right  hon.  Friend, 
in  proposing  the  existing  Cora  Bill*  antici- 
pated in  general  terms  that  com  would 
fluctuate  between  54$.  and  58j.:  but  the 
result  had  not  tumed  oat  to  be  so.  There 
was,  therefore,  no  inducement  to  attempt 
to  predict  the  probable  prices  of  corn  ad- 
mitted free,  when  so  htUe  success  had 
attended  the  anticipations  which  had  been 
indulged  in  as  to  its  probable  cost  when 
they  had  at  all  events  a  fixed  rate  of  duty 
to  guide  them  in  their  calculations.  Al- 
though, then,  a  Minister  might  be  Dairij 
expected  to  say  that  he  anticipated  f«ne» 
rally  beneficial  results  from  the  measore,  it 
was  preposterous  to  ask  him  to  enter  inle 
minute  details  as  to  those  expected  advaa* 
tages.  He  thanked  the  House  for  the 
attention  with  which  they  had  heard  hins 
and  he  could  assure  them  that  he  had 
never  given  a  vole  with  less  heaitalion  then 
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he  would  that  to  affirm  the  proposition  of 
Government. 

The  Marquess  of  NORMANBY  rose  to 
explain:  His  nohle  Friend  who  had  just 
sat  down  had  completely  misrepresented 
him — had  put  words  which  he  never  uttered 
into  his  mouth — ^had  made  him  express 
opinions  which  he  had  never  entertained, 
and  had  also  imputed  motives  to  him  which 
would  he  most  unworthy  if  they  were  not 
most  improbahle  and  absurd.  He  must, 
therefore,  beg  for  a  moment's  attention  to 
set  himself  right  with  their  Lordships.  His 
noble  Friend  had  found  fault  with  him 
because  he  had  commented  on  the  public 
character  of  the  Prime  Minister,  stating 
that  he  (the  Marouess  of  Normanby)  had 
used  strong  and  injurious  language  towards 
a  man  who  was  advancing  the  measure 
which  he  (the  Marquess  of  Normanby) 
considered  best  for  the  interests  of  the 
country.  When  his  noble  Friend  mode 
that  statement,  he  had,  in  a  manner  not 
unusual  in  the  House,  interrupted  him  by 
exclaiming  **  No."  Upon  which  his  noble 
Friend  had  stated  that  he  (the  Marquess 
of  Normanby)  saw  no  distinction  between 
a  fixed  duty  and  a  sliding-scale.  What  he 
(the  Marquess  of  Normanby)  had  stated 
was,  that  he  should  have  preferred  a  fixed 
duty,  and  that  if  a  fixed  duty  could  not  be 
imposed,  he  should  have  preferred  the  im- 
mediate extinction  of  any  duty  at  all. 
Then,  as  to  the  more  important  point  in 
his  noble  Friend's  speech,  in  which  impro- 
per motives  had  been  imputed  to  him. 
He  had  differed  with  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  (Lord  Brougham)  upon  the  question 
of  the  qualities  to  be  looked  for  in  a  states- 
man, and  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  express 
that  difference  of  opinion;  but  he  could 
not  admit  that  anything  he  had  said  could 
be  called  personal.  What  he  had  stated 
was,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  for  the  last 
three  years  done  everything  in  his  power 
to  retard  the  progress  of  such  measures  as 
the  present,  and  that  he  did  not  think  it 
was  of  such  stuff  that  the  Ministers  of  this 
country  should  be  made. 

The  Earl  of  HARDWICKE  (who  rose 
with  Earl  Grey)  said  he  could  assure  their 
Lordsbips  that  it  was  with  very  great  re- 
gret that  he  interfered  with  his  noble 
Friend,  feeling  that  his  noble  Friend  was 
so  much  more  worthy  from  his  great  abili- 
ties, his  extensive  acquaintance  with  all 
Parliamentary  subjects,  as  well  as  being 
more  accustomed  to  public  speaking  than 
himself,  of  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
House  at  that  late  hour.    He  supposed  he 


must  begin  his  address  like  almost  every 
other  noble  Lord  who  had  spoken  on  the 
subject  by  expressmg  his  regret — 

"  Prologues  precede  the  piece  in  mournful  verse — ** 

that  he  was  compelled  to  array  himself  in 
opposition  to  many  noble  Friends  of  his 
with  whom  he  had  been  in  habits  of  alli- 
ance, and  between  whom  and  himself  there 
always  had  existed  a  good  understanding. 
But  be  confessed  he  then  found  himself 
divided  from  them  by  circumstances  over 
which  he  had  no  control.  He  gave  them 
every  possible  credit  for  being  influenced 
by  the  most  honourable  motives,  as  public 
men,  in  the  course  which  they  were  pursu- 
mg ;  and  having  said  so  much,  he  thought 
he  had  a  right,  as  a  public  man,  to  ex- 
press his  own  sentiments  on  so  important 
a  subject  as  the  present — a  subject  in 
which  the  general  interest  of  the  country 
was  so  deeply  concerned;  and  he  only  re- 
gretted that  he  should  be  obliged  to  ask 
their  Lordships'  attention  at  such  a  late 
hour  of  the  night.  He  did  not  believe 
their  Lordships  were  more  interested  in 
the  question  than  the  humblest  man  in 
the  community.  Nay,  he  felt  convinced 
that  the  lower  they  descended  in  the  social 
scale,  the  more  the  individual  was  con- 
cerned. Ho  conceived  that  those  who 
were  opposing  this  measure,  were  the  real 
protectors  of  the  poor.  It  was  not  the 
poorer  class  who  were  urging  on  the  ques- 
tion: it  was  the  rich  manufacturers — it  was 
the  aristocracy  of  wealth  that  was  inter- 
ested in  abolishing  protection;  and  in  the 
contest  between  two  classes  of  aristocracy, 
it  was  the  poor  man  that  was  likely  to  be 
the  sufferer;  and,  therefore,  it  was,  that 
ho  said  that  his  noble  Friends  who  agreed 
with  him  on  this  question  were  the  real 
protectors  of  the  poor  man.  It  was  the 
power  of  wealth  that  was  urging  on  this 
measure — it  was  the  power  of  the  steam- 
engine,  which  with  its  wonderful  and  va- 
ried applications  led  the  manufacturers  to 
believe  that  if  they  could  lower  the  price 
of  food  and  fuel,  tbey  could  flood  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  In  the  most  democratic 
of  countries,  America,  the  principles  of  pro- 
tection were  stedfastly  maintained.  To 
one  exposition  of  those  principles  he  should 
refer.  There  were  publications  which  re- 
presented the  views  generally  entertained 
by  communities.  The  Times  newspaper, 
for  instance,  might  be  quoted  as  an  organ 
always  expressing  public  opinion  in  this 
countrr.  Now,  he  should  quote  the  Ame- 
rican limes,    [The  noble  Earl  then  read 
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a  quotation  describing  the  protective  sys- 
tem as  purely  democratic  in  its  tendency, 
as  fostenng  industry,  as  enabling  the  poor 
man  to  acquire  a  competency,  as  designed 
not  for  the  few,  but  for  the  many,  and, 
though  productive  of  common  good,  as 
conferring  its  peculiar  blessings  upon  the 
lower  classes.]  To  these  opinions  he  fully 
subscribed;  and  he  believed  their  Lord- 
ships were  influenced  in  the  views  which 
they  took  upon  the  present  question  not 
as  one  involving  their  own  interests,  but 
by  a  desire  for  the  common  good.  If  he 
were  to  look  to  his  own  interests,  he  should 
beneflt  by  a  measure  which  for  a  period 
lowered  the  value  of  property ;  for  then  as 
a  great  proprietor  he  should  be  able  to  put 
his  hands  upon  the  surrounding  small  pro- 
perties. The  small  proprietor  was,  he  fear- 
ed, often  in  debt,  and  his  property  mort- 
gaged, thus  depending  on  a  small  balance; 
and  when  that  was  swept  away  his  property 
must  come  into  the  market.  It  was  the 
small  proprietor,  therefore,  more  than 
any  other,  that  their  Lordships  were 
called  on  to  defend.  This  country  had 
flourished  under  the  protective  system. 
They  saw  by  the  statistics  which  were  on 
their  Lordships'  Table,  that  the  system 
of  protection  bad  advanced  the  shipping, 
the  commercial,  the  manufacturing,  the 
agricultural,  and  in  fact  all  the  other  great 
interests  of  the  country.  Though  it  was 
said  the  farmers  had  not  made  such  a 
progress  as  other  classes  in  improvement, 
he  would  show  them  by  a  few  facts  how 
the  agriculturists  of  this  country  had  dis- 
charged their  duty,  of  providing  sufficient 
food  for  an  increasing  population,  and  giv- 
ing the  poor  man  cheap  bread — cheaper 
than  he  ever  would  have  under  any  system 
of  free  trade ;  that  they  had  succeeded  in 
keeping  pace  with  the  wants  of  an  increas- 
ing population  in  a  manner  which  was 
quite  astonishing,  at  prices  which  had 
diminished.  In  1825  the  population  of 
England  was  about  16,000,000,  and  the 
average  price  of  com  60*.  a  quarter.  In 
1835  they  had  increased  to  18,000,000, 
and  the  price  of  com  was  56$.;  and  in 
1845,  with  a  population  of  20,000,000, 
the  price  of  com  was  52$.  Then,  again, 
the  produce  of  the  country  under  the  pro- 
tective system  had  increased  from  3,900,000 
quarters  of  wheat  to  5,800,000.  As  another 
proof  of  the  elastic  character  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  under  the  same 
system  of  protection,  he  would  instance 
the  revenue  nioiTitftininir  Its  p<^unlity  with 
the  public  expendUurv  nutwitlutttmlin^^  tLe 


great  reduction  of  taxation.  Sir  R.  Peel« 
speaking  in  1844,  said  "  the  elasticity  of 
commerce  to  meet  a  decreased  revenue, 
had  been  produced  by  the  condemned  sys- 
tem of  the  Com  Laws;  and  the  qaestion 
was  whether  that  could  be  a  radically  vi- 
cious system  under  which  commerce  had 
been  so  extraordinarily  elastic  that  it  bad 
maintained  the  revenue,  notwithstanding 
the  great  diminution  of  taxation."  This 
being  established,  he  would  show  that  the 
price  in  this  country  of  food  other  than 
bread  had  decreased  under  the  present 
system.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  return  of 
the  contracts  for  Greenwich  Hospital  in 
1791-2,  and  1841-4-5.  The  result  was 
most  extraordinary.  The  whole  ration  in 
1792  consisted  of  floor  nine  ounces,  bread 
fifteen  ounces,  and  meat  four  and  a  half 
ounces ;  and  the  cost  then  was  6d.  per  ra- 
tion. Now  the  ration  consisted  of  beef  or 
mutton  thirteen  ounces,  bread  sixteen 
ounces,  potatoes  one  pound,  cocoa  three- 
quarters  of  an  ounce,  and  moist  sngmr 
three-quarters  of  an  ounce,  and  the  cost  of 
the  ration  was  only  7d.  and  three-six- 
teenths. He  maintained,  therefore,  that 
food  had  been  made  cheaper  under  a  sys- 
tem of  protection.  His  noble  Friend  had 
alluded  last  night  to  the  capital  invested 
in  agriculture;  but  in  addition  to  his  noble 
Friend *s  statement,  he  would  mention 
there  had  been  an  enormous  increase  in 
the  shipping  employed  for  the  use  of  agri- 
culture, there  being  in  1845  no  less  ^nn 
679  ships  of  219,764  tons,  and  having 
11,434  seamen  engaged  in  the  guano 
trade  alone,  no  small  proof  of  the  exer- 
tions making  to  raise  food  to  meet  tbe 
wants  of  a  growing  population.  He  would 
also  venture  to  speak  of  that  disputed 
point,  the  condition  of  the  labourer.  He 
had  taken  great  pains  to  acquire  accurate 
information  on  this  point,  and  he  could 
assure  their  Lordships  that  in  many  re- 
spects it  was  much  better  than  formerij. 
Many  of  the  aged  poor  in  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood had  stat^  that  sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago  'they  never  remembered  to  have 
seen  wheaten  bread — ^in  fact  it  was  impos- 
sible to  conceive  anything  more  wretched 
than  was  the  condition  of  that  part  of  the 
country;  no  roads,  the  country  unenclosed* 
the  farmer  killing  and  salting  down  tbe 
meat  necessary  for  his  winter  supply — ^no 
stock  of  any  kind  could  be  kept  except 
during  the  summer  months.  Now  vnder 
the  system  of  protection,  what  a  contrast  I 
Tlint  vhn\o  Ahtr\ci  bc^^  boon  dniiued*  en- 
ol^.4^  J.  and  brotight  Inw  cuUivaUon;  and 
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in  consequence  the  poor  were  fally  em- 
ployed and  well  fed.  But  the  truth  was, 
that  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  the 
labourer,  whether  agricultural  or  manu- 
facturing, they  must  look  at  the  condition 
of  those  above  him,  and  see  what  were 
their  profits,  before  they  could  form  a 
right  judgment  as  to  the  portion  of  those 
profits  which  should  belong  to  the  labourer. 
Their  Lordships  must  know  well  that  there 
was  no  description  of  employment  in  which 
profits  were  so  small  as  in  agriculture; 
and  having  himself  had  some  experience, 
he  was  prepared  to  say,  speaking  gene- 
rally, that  from  10«.  to  12s.  per  week 
was  the  highest  rate  of  wages  that  could 
possibly  be  afforded  out  of  those  profits. 
Another  important  question  on  this  sub- 
ject was  whether  the  rate  of  wages  was 
regulated  by  the  price  of  food.  This 
was  a  question  much  controverted,  and 
he  was  satisfied  that  both  the  parties 
who  discussed  it  were  right.  He  was 
satisfied  that  with  respect  to  the  wages 
of  the  manufacturing  labourer  the  price 
of  com  had  little  to  do;  but  not  so 
with  the  agricultural  labourer.  There 
were  three  ingredients  that  formed  the 
value  of  labour — ^skiU,  demand,  and  price  of 
food*  The  skilful  and  ingenious  mechanic 
could  get  high  wages,  because  he  was 
skilful  and  ingenious,  without  reference  to 
the  price  of  food.  When  manufactures 
were  prosperous,  skilful  labourers  were  in 
great  demand  ;  and  they^  were  engaged 
at  high  wages  without  reference  to  the 
price  of  food.  But  agricultural  labour 
required,  comparatively  speaking,  no  great 
skill ;  all  the  labourers  in  this  respect 
wore  pretty  much  alike  ;  and  dnring 
a  large  portion  of  the  year  their  labour 
was  of  very  littie  profit,  under  which  cir- 
cumstances it  was  true  that  an  important 
ingredient  in  the  calculation  of  their  wages 
was  the  price  of  food.  It  was  evident, 
therefore,  that,  in  the  agricultural  districts, 
wages  would  oscillate  with  the  price  of 
food;  whilst  the  manufacturer,  whose  ma- 
chinery was  perpetually  in  motion,  and  who 
made  his  profits  from  the  quantity  of  his 
produce  sold,  would  be  indifferent  as  to 
the  price  of  food.  He  would  say,  also, 
that  it  was  a  most  important  thing  for 
the  labourer  that  the  price  of  com  should 
not  fall  excessively  low,  for  if  it  did,  his 
condition  must  be  seriously  injured.  Ano- 
ther portion  of  the  question  was  the  in- 
fluence of  prices  on  the  rate  of  mortality. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  pamphlet  written  by 
a  manufacturer  of  the  name  of  Barker, 
VOL.  LXXXVI.     {2i£} 


from  which  it  appeared  that,  in  tlie  manu- 
facturing districts,  the  annual  number  of 
deaths  in  a  population  of  1,000,000  was 
21,860  when  the  price  of  wheat  was  under 
50$.  a  quarter;  20,618  when  the  price  was 
between  50s.  and  60s.;  20,030  when  the 
price  was  between  60s.  and  705. ;  19,502 
when  the  price  was  between  70s.  and  SOs.; 
19,873  when  the  price  was  between  SOs. 
and  905.;  19,206  when  the  price  was  be- 
tween 90s.  and  100^.;  but  when  the  price 
was  above  100;.,  the  rate  of  mortality  be- 
gan to  increase  again.  It  further  appeared 
that  the  same  result  wbs  observable  in  the 
agricultural  districts,  although  not  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  degree.  The  cause  of  this 
was,  to  his  mind,  evident.  A  low  price  of 
com  threw  numbers  out  of  employ — ^their 
health  was  injured  from  their  deteriorated 
condition;  a  high  price  produced  the  same 
effect  from  a  different  cause;  he  fearod  it 
was,  that  the  wages  did  not  rise  sufficientiy 
to  meet  the  cost  of  food.  It  was  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  middle  or  moderate 
price  was  the  best  for  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  the  poor.  He  had  now  stated 
quite  enough  to  show  the  state  and  condi- 
tion of  this  question;  and  he  boldly  asserted, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  Em- 
pire had  been  in  a  most  flourishing  condi- 
tion under  the  Com  Laws,  and  so  continued 
to  be.  Then  why  were  they  to  make  a 
change  ?  And  this  was  a  question  he  had 
not  yet  heard  answered.  It  was  originally 
stated  that  Ireland  was  in  such  a  condition 
that  it  was  necessary  to  do  something  to 
supply  that  country  with  food ;  and  at 
first  sight  he  had  thought  there  was  a 
necessity  for  some  alteration.  It  was 
not,  however,  necessary,  after  all  that 
had  transpired,  to  go  into  the  question 
whether  there  was  a  famine  in  Ireland; 
for  that  plea  had  been  abandoned  by 
the  Minister  in  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament, and  in  this  they  had  heard  little 
about  it.  Sir  R.  Peel  stated  in  his  last 
speech  upon  that  subject,  "  that  he  did 
not  rest  his  support  of  that  Bill  upon  the 
temporary  ground  of  the  scaroity  in  Ire- 
land;" so  that  that  argument  in  favour  of 
the  proposed  change  might  be  considered 
to  have  been  abandoned  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  Hisnoble  and  learned  Friend 
opposite  (Lord  Brougham)  had  said  that 
the  distress  in  Ireland  was  much  less  than 
had  at  one  time  been  apprehended,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  introduction  into  that  coun- 
try, under  the  direction  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  of  a  large  quantity  of  maize,  giv- 
ing credit  to  the  Government  for  having,  as 
2T 
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hesnpposedychecked  tfaa  progreM  of  famine. 
Now,  be  (the  Earl  of  Hardwicke)  found  that 
only  53,000  qnarterB  of  maize  had  heen 
imported  into  Ireknd  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  month  of  January  np  to  the 
present  time;  iHbereaa  it  appeared  from  a 
letom  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  that  the 
following  exports  of  com  and  of  ionr  and 
oatmeal,  from  Ireland,  had  taken  place 
daring  the  months  of  April  and  May  last:-— 
In  A^  19,540  quarters  of  wheat,  and  in 
May  33,372  quarters;  in  April,  10,148 
quarters  of  h«ley,  and  in  May  11,089 
quarters;  in  April,  80,803  quart^-s  of 
oats,  and  in  May,  93,888  quarters;  in 
April,  89,000  cwts.  of  flour,  and  in  May, 
101,898  ewts.;  in  April,  50,360  cwto.  of 
oatmeal,  and  in  May,  69,194  ewts.;  so 
that  the  quantity  of  maise  imported  into 
Ireland,  by  order  of  the  OoTemment,  bore 
but  a  rery  small  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  produce  which  had  been  sent  out  of  that 
country,  showing  more  clearly  than  any 
words  or  alignments,  that  no  want  of  food 
existed  at  any  late  period  in  that  country. 
His  noble  and  learned  Friend  opposite  (Lord 
Brougham),  had  said  that  his  opinions  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Com  Laws  had  never 
yaried* 

Lord  BROUGHAM  sud,  that  what  he 
had  stated  was,  that  he  had  always  been 
opposed  to  the  sliding-scale. 

The  Baal  of  HARDWICKE  continued. 
•—He  found  that  in  the  year  1827  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend,  aocording  to 
the  reports  of  the  debates  in  the  other 
House,  had  made  a  most  doquent  speech  in 
farour  of  the  sliding-scale.  He  spoke  at  such 
length  and  so  strongly  in  its  favour,  with 
that  pleamng  excitement  which  always 
gave  such  satisfaction,  and  with  sudi  live- 
Eness  of  manner,  that,  according  to  the  re- 
port, there  was  such  coughing  in  the  House, 
and  such  interruption,  that  the  progress  of 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend's  speech  was 
stopped,  and  he  (Lord  Broug^m)  **  hoped 
that  the  Gentlemen  who  int^nmted  him 
would  abstain  from  further  impediments — 
their  efforts  would  only  affect  themselves,  and 
bring  on  colds  and  coughs  to-morrow  from 
unnecessary  exhaustion."  He  knew  the 
importance  of  the  opinions  of  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend;  and  though  he  had  forgot- 
ten, amongst  the  immense  number  of 
^eches  he  had  made,  this  particular  ad 
vocacy  of  the  sliding-scale,  he  must  be  as 
fully  excused  as  others  who  did  not  recol- 
lect a  speech  made  at  a  former  time. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  rose  to  borrow  the 
volume  of  liamard,  saying  be  was  very 


curious  to  read  the  speech, 
noble  Friend  had  only  said  thai  he 
prevented  from  making  it,  and  had  aoi 
read  any  argument  from  it. 

The  Babl  of  HARDWICKE  imnad. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  entered  inte 
some  calculations  respecting  the  exports 
of  coru  to  this  country  firom  Dantsie.  He 
said  that  the  charges  above  thepriee  of 
the  com  would  be  10«.,  viz.,  5«.  for  froighi, 
2s,  for  insnnmee,  and  3s.  for  other  ehaifea. 
But  that  was  very  inaccurate;  a  aotw 
exact  estimate  showed  that  the  ehaigos 
amounted  to  no  more  than  6f  .  4M. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  e^dune^that^ 
was  not  his  calculation;  for,  on  the  com- 
traty,  it  was  the  argument  uaed  by  his 
opponents.  They  contended  that  if  the 
price  at  Dantsic  wereSOr.,  and  thediaigea 
10s.,  certain  results  would  ensue;  to  thai 
he  replied,  that  they  oould  not  tell  whether 
4he  price  at  Dantzic  would  be  30s.  aflsr 
the  English  Com  Laws  were  repealed. 

The  E  ABL  of  HARDWICKE  said,  thai  he 
was  merely  taking  those  parts  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord's  speech  which  seemed  te 


himtorequirecontradietion.  He  should  i 
however,  go  to  another  portion  of  the  sub- 
ject, namely,  fluctnatioa  of  price,  and  its 
effect  upon  the  small  farmers.  The  indaa- 
trious  and  honest  faraner  depended  more 
upon  the  steadiness  of  priee  than  upon  any- 
thing else.  He  must  pay  his  rents  out  of 
his  yeariy  mrofits;    and  the  moment  the 

r'  e  fell  below  a  certain  amount,  he  wonld 
completely  destroyed;  and  he  eoukU 
from  references  to  documents  which  he  held 
in  his  hand,  easily  show  that  the  existing 
Com  Law  had  maintained  prices  in  Eng- 
land more  steadily  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world  similariy  circumstanced.  He 
would  refer  to  Philadelphia,  as  an  instanee, 
•*a  countiy  which  did  not  grow  enough  of 
com  for  its  own  consumption,  to  point  ooft 
the  effects  of  a  free-tiado  poHcy  in  pro- 
ducing fluctuations  of  price.  From  1&34 
to  1840  the  fluctuation  in  that  country  waa 
47  per  cent;  while  in  England  during  die 
same  period  it  was  only  33  per  cent;  and 
the  extreme  septennial  fluctuation  in  Pkw 
ladelpbia  was  z70  per  cent;  while  in  Eng- 
land it  was  only  207  per  cent.  It  had 
been  said,  however,  that  the  tenant-far- 
mer had  nothing  to  do  with  that  portion 
of  the  question:  that  the  landlords  hnd 
<mly  to  reduce  th^  rents,  and  that  wonhl 
settle  the  matter.  Upon  that  subject 
his  noble  Friend  behind  him  (Lord  Stan- 
ley) had  said  all  that  was  reqmsite;  and 
he  (the  Eail  of  Hardwieke)  mif^  add 
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that  if  the  incomes  of  their  Lordships  were 
reduced  but  one-fourth  the  consequences  to 
the  country  and  to  the  manufacturing  in- 
terests would  be  disastrous  in  the  extreme. 
In  a  correspondence  which  had  taken  place 
between  Mr.  Senior  and  Colonel  Torrens,  one 
of  the  great  political  economists  of  the  day, 
he  stated  that  the  effect  of  a  reduction  of 
rents  would  be  that,  with  that  reduction  in 
rent,  there  would  be  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion in  the  value  of  the  industry  of  the  la- 
bouring man,  and  a  reduction  in  the  price 
of  his  labour.  In  that  opinion  he  (the  Earl 
of  Hardwicke)  entirely  concurred.  The 
most  important  question  that  remained  for 
consideration  was  the  absolute  necessity  of 
keeping  this  country  independent  of  foreign 
countries.  That  wise  poUcy  had  been  the 
policy  of  our  ancestors  for  ages  past,  and 
had  led  to  the  settlement  of  the  present 
Royal  Family  upon  the  Throne;  for  it 
was  to  render  us  independent  of  Popish  in- 
fluence that  caused  the  settlement  of  the 
Crown  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Stuarts.  Were 
not  all  the  evils  which  had  befallen  this 
country  attributable  to  either  foreign  con- 
nexion or  foreign  interference?  Our  enor- 
mous debt  had  arisen  from  these  causes 
alone.  He  would  trespass  on  their  Lord- 
ships but  one  moment  more  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  their  attention  to  their  own  posi- 
tion. It  was  perfectly  notorious  that  the 
present  Parliament  was  assembled  under 
the  Government  of  noble  Lords  opposite 
upon  the  particular  question  now  under 
discussion  ;  it  was  the  ground  on  which  the 
Conservative  Government  came  into  power. 
Sir  R.  Peel,  on  the  Motion  of  want  of  con- 
fidence, on  the  31st  of  January,  1840, 
said,  "  Agriculture  has  improved  since 
1834.  It  is  owing  to  your  fostering 
hand  (addressing  the  Government  benches), 
and  the  manly  and  decided  tone  which  you 
have  taken  on  the  Com  Laws.  I  said  pre- 
viously, and  I  now  repeat,  that  I  consider 
liberal  protection  to  domestic  agriculture 
indispensable."  Speaking  of  the  principles 
which  would  prevail  if  a  new  Government 
came  into  power,  he  said,  "  I  can  answer 
for  this,  that  if  the  principles  I  profess  do 
not  prevail,  of  that  Government  I  will  be- 
come no  party.*'  This  was  the  language 
used  by  Sir  R.  Peel  previous  to  the  disso- 
lution of  Parliament,  and  which  language 
gave  him  (Lord  Hardwicke)  confidence  in 
the  course  Sir  R.  Peel  would  pursue;  this 
was  the  language  which  caused  the  great 
country  party  to  rally  round  Sir  R.  Peel  and 
overthrow  the  Whig  Government.  In  his 
speech  on  the  opening  of  thepresent  Session, 


"  I  should  have  wished, ' '  he  said,  speaking  of 
himself,  **  that  another  Parliament  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  considering  this 
question,  but  there  did  occur  that  during 
tiie  recess  which  precluded  me  from  taking 
that  step."  He  then  alluded  to  the  visita- 
tion of  Providence  which  had  befallen  Ire- 
land, the  consequences  of  which  it  was 
difficult  to  foresee.  Ireland  was  the  whole 
question.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  ready  to 
dissolve  had  it  not  been  for  Ireland.  Well, 
but  that  question  was  settled.  It  was, 
therefore,  their  bounden  duty  to  afford  the 
people  of  this  country  an  opportunity  of 
pronouncing  an  opinion  upon  this  question 
by  rejecting  the  Bill. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  rose  to  explam. 
He  found  that  the  reports  of  proceedings 
in  Parliament,  at  the  time  his  noble  Friend 
had  referred  to,  in  quoting  what  he  repr^ 
sented  as  his  (Lord  Brougham's)  opinions, 
were  by  no  means  so  accurate  and  full  as 
the  reports  of  the  present  day;  and  any- 
thing equal  to  the  nonsense  that  some  of 
the  speakers  were  made  to  say  he  had 
never  read.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
then  quoted  portions  of  speeches  made  by 
himself  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
March,  1827,  when,  instead  of  expressing 
his  concurrence  in  the  principle  of  the 
sliding-scale,  he  declared  his  approval  of 
the  principles  of  commercial  reform  which 
the  Government  had  then  recently  entered 
upon,  but  confined  within  his  own  bosom 
his  sentiments  upon  the  subject-  of  free 
trade;  he  certainly  did  not  express  his 
concurrence  in  the  sliding-scale. 

After  some  discussion  as  to  the  convo^ 
nience  of  the  House  sittmg  on  Wednesday 
(which  was  also  the  anniversary  of  the  Re^ 
storation  of  Charles  II.,  on  which  day  the 
House  is  not  accustomed  to  sit),  debate 
adjourned  to  Thursday. 

House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMO]^S, 
Tuesday^  May  26, 1846. 

MijfUTSs.]  PsTiTiOHfl  PiwtiirTso.  By  MV«al  hon. 
Memben,  from  a  great  number  of  plaoei,  oompUiniog  of 
Reftisal  to  grant  Sites  for  the  Erection  of  Churcbet  for 
tht  Fna  Cbureh  in  Scodaad.^B]r  levenl  hon.  Membon, 
ftom  Taiiotts  placet,  agaioat  the  Union  of  the  Seca  of 
St.  Auph  and  Bangor,  but  in  Ikvour  of  the  Appointment 
of  a  Bishop  fo  the  See  of  Manchester.^By  aeyeral  hon. 
Menben.  ftom  vatkma  pbma.  In  fiivourof  the  Romaa 
Catholic  ReUefBUl. 

SPANISH  DISCRIMINATING  DUTIES. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  repeated  his 
question  to  Sir  R.  Peel  of  a  former  night, 
whether  there  was  any  foundation  for  the 
2T2 
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reports  mentioned  in  the  public  prints, 
that  the  Spanish  Government  had  sent  out 
directions  to  the  Government  of  Cuba,  to 
impose  discriminating  duties  on  British 
goods  entered  at  the  ports  of  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico. 

Sm  R.  PEEL  said,  that  as  to  whether 
the  Spanish  Government  had  sent  out  any 
directions  to  Cuba,  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  received  no  information;  but  they 
had  had  communications  from  the  British 
Consul  at  Cuba,  stating  that  from  the  1st 
of  March  last  new  regidations  were  adopted 
there,  both  with  respect  to  the  Tariff  and 
to  the  tonnage  of  importations;  but  those 
alterations  were  not  directed  particularly 
against  British  shipping  or  British  goods. 
They  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  ship- 
pmg  and  to  all  goods.  In  some  cases  the 
duty  was  lowered,  and  in  others  it  was 
raised.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Consul,  the 
alterations  in  the  duty  did  not  particularly 
affect  the  British  merchants.  In  the  case 
of  linens  the  duty  was  lowered,  while,  with 
respect  to  cotton  goods  it  was  increased ; 
but  the  produce  of  all  coimtries  was  equally 
affected,  and  it  did  not  appear  that  the  al- 
teration had  been  adopted  as  a  retaliatory 
or  hostile  measure  towards  this  country. 

TRAGICAL  OCCURRENCE  AT  BIRDHILL. 

Mr.  O'CONNELLwished  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  Sir  James  Graham.  A  melancholy 
circumstance  had  occurred  in  Ireland,  in 
which  two  human  beings  had  been  shot  to 
death  by  the  police,  imder  the  orders  and 
by  the  sanction  of  the  sheriff,  in  the  county 
of  Tipperary.  He  wished  to  ask  whether 
any  report  explanatory  of  the  circumstances 
of  this  melancholy  case  had  been  furnished 
to  the  Government;  and,  if  so,  whether  the 
Government  felt  justified  in  laying  such  a 
report  before  the  House.  But  if  no  report 
had  been  received,  he  would  ask  whether 
any  steps  had  been  taken  to  require  the 
officers  of  the  Crown  to  institute  an  inquiry 
into  the  circumstances  ? 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM :  Z  can  assure  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  that  he  cannot 
more  deeply  and  sincerely  deplore  the  event 
which  has  occurred  than  I  do.  The  officer 
under  whose  authority  the  seizure  of  the 
property  was  made  was  the  under-sheriff  of 
the  county,  and  the  police  and  soldiers  act- 
ing on  that  occasion  were  under  his  imme- 
diate orders  in  his  capacity  of  under- 
sheriff.  They  were,  indeed,  a  part  of  the 
posse  camitatus,  and  were  bound,  when 
called  out,  to  obey  his  orders.  The  ques- 
tion,  then,  to  be  considered  was,  whether 


there  had  been  any  excessive  violence  on 
the  part  of  the  pouce  and  soldiers.  That 
question  has  been  partially  submitted  to  a 
jury  already;  for  on  the  inquest  the  jury 
were  convinced  that  there  had  nol  been 
any  excessive  violence,  and  therefore  they 
found  a  verdict  of  justifiable  homicide. 
But  it  is  open  to  any  party  to  prosecute  the 
sheriff.  I  have,  indeed,  reason  to  betiere 
that  informations  have  already  either  been 
sworn,  or  are  about  to  be  sworn.  Of  coune 
those  informations  will  be  laid  before  the 
Government,  and  it  will  then  be  for  the 
Government  to  determine  whether  or  no 
it  becomes  their  duty  to  conduct  the  pro- 
secution. 

TRANSPORTATION  —  VAN  DIEMEN'S 
LAND. 

Mr.  EWART  rose  to  move  Resolutions 
to  the  effect  that  the  present  system  of 
making  the  Colony  of  Van  Diemen's  Land 
a  general  receptacle  for  convicts  should 
cease,  and  that  transportation  should  no 
longer  be  maintained  as  a  punishment;  but 
be  continued  only  as  a  supplement  to  the 
previous  punishment  of  imprisonment.  On 
a  previous  occasion,  he  called  the  attention 
of  the  Government  to  the  state  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  Since  then  he  had  pre- 
sented a  petition  setting  forth  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  population  of  that  Colony;  ho 
therefore  felt  justified  in  bringing  the  ques- 
tion forward,  not  only,  however,  on  that 
ground,  but  because  it  was  a  question 
deeply  involving  the  moral  state  of  the 
Colony,  and  calling  imperatively  for  legis> 
lative  interference.  If  the  question  were 
put,  d  priori,  whether,  if  all  the  convicts 
of  a  country  were  concentrated  within  one 
small  Colony,  the  most  disastrous  moral  re- 
sults would  not  attend  such  a  system,  he 
would  appeal  to  hon.  Gentleman  whether 
their  unanimous  answer  would  not  be — it 
must  necessarily  be  so.  No  sooner  did  he 
hear  of  the  scheme  which  had  been  recently 
adopted,  and  for  which  they  were  indebted 
to  Lord  Stanley,  than  he  foresaw  petitions 
and  complaints  from  the  people  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  Such  a  consummation 
was  natural.  He  would  quote  no  leas  an 
authority  than  that  of  Dr.  Arnold  in  sup- 
port of  his  own  view  on  this  subject.  That 
eminent  literary  character  took  a  rery 
strong  view  of  the  question,  and  some  time 
since  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Sir  J.  Pranklln  to 
this  effect : — 

"  Holding  our  West  India  Colonies  to  b«  one  of 
the  worst  stiins  in  the  mond  historj  of  nuiakiiMl* 
a  oonvict  Colony  seems  to  me  to  be  eves  m<we 
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shocking  And  more  monstrous  in  its  Tory  concop- 
tion.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  is  so ;  bnt  I  am  sure  that  no  such 
otU  can  be  done  to  mankind  as  by  thus  sowing 
with  rotten  seed,  and  raising  up  a  nation  morally 
tainted  in  its  very  origin.  Compared  with  this  the 
bloodiest  exterminations  erer  effected  by  conquest 
wore  useful  and  good  actions." 

From  tbe  year  1824  to  1840,  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  gradually  advanced  in  pros- 
ferity.  Its  population  increased  from 
2,700  to  40,000;  its  shipping,  from  one 
vessel  to  141;  its  imports,  ftx>m  62,000^. 
to  988,000?.;  its  exports  from  14,500?.  to 
867,000?. ;  its  places  of  worship,  from  4  to 
44,  and  its  schools  in  nroportion.  In  the 
unfortunate  year  of  1840,  a  change  took 
place.  Transportation,  which  hitherto 
had  been  extended  to  New  South  Wales, 
was  stopped,  and  the  whole  body  of  con- 
victs was  concentrated  in  Van  Piemen's 
Land  alone.  The  effect  of  such  a  policy, 
one  would  imagine,  would  have  struck  the 
commonest  mind;  but  for  a  statesman  to 
have  adopted  it  must  ever  reflect  discredit 
on  his  judgment  and  foresight.  The  con- 
centration system  having  been  introduced 
in  1840,  there  came  in  1842  that  most 
noxious  and  condemnable  probationary  sys- 
tem, also  the  work  of  Lord  Stanley.  The 
convicts  were  first  sent  to  Norfolk  Island, 
and  having  there  contracted  every  species 
of  moral  pollution,  they  were  afterwards 
sent  forth  to  disseminate  it  among  the  po- 
pulation of  the  ill-fated  Colony  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Land.  The  results  of  this  system 
were  just  what  might  have  been  expected. 
The  statements  he  had  been  furnished  with 
of  the  moral  consequences  of  this  concentra- 
tion system  were  such  as  he  should  not  be 
justified  in  reading  to  the  House.  They 
were  abominable,  unutterable,  and  worse 
than  fancy  ever  feigned,  or  fear  conceived. 
In  discharge  of  the  melancholy  duty  which 
had  devolved  upon  him,  he  must  read  a 
few  of  the  communications  he  had  received. 
The  petition  which  he  had  presented  set 
forth — ^that  the  petitioners  were  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  dread  and  anxiety  for  them- 
selves and  their  families,  owing  to  the 
number  of  convicts  by  whom  they  were 
surrounded.  They  felt  they  had  no  secu- 
rity for  life  or  property,  and  that  the 
moral  condition  of  the  Colony  was  daily 
becoming  worse.  No  Government,  how- 
ever able,  could  counteract  the  evils  of 
this  mass  of  criminals.  If  the  present 
system  of  transportation  continued,  the 
petitioners  stated  that  they  must,  at  what- 
ever sacrifice,  abandon  a  Colony  which 
would  become  unfit  for  any  man  to  inhabit 


who  regarded  the  highest  interests  of  him- 
self and  of  his  children.  He  had  received  a 
communication  from  a  gentleman  who  went 
out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government 
itself,  and  who  made  the  following  state- 
ment : — 

"  I  brought  out  to  this  place  (Van  Diemen's 
Land),  when  I  returned  to  it  from  England,  up- 
wards of  eighty  criminals,  who  had  been  under 
the  excellent  system  pursued  at  Parkhurst  for 
two  or  more  years.  The  voyage  was,  with  few 
exceptions,  delightful  to  me,  in  the  promise  it 
gave  of  the  welldoing  of  these  boys ;  but  before 
a  year  was  over  their  head,  scarcely  half  a  dozen 
out  of  the  flfty-two  who  were  retained  here  (the 
others  were  sent  to  New  Zealand)  had  not  been 
under  punishment." 

He  had  also  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of 
Tasmania,  who  observed — 

**  It  is  cheering  in  the  midst  of  the  horrible 
moral  and  spiritual  evils  that  surround  us,  to  And 
that  there  are  highminded  and  commanding 
spirits  who  sympathize  with  us.  There  is  yet 
hope  that  with,  God's  blessing  our  evils  will  be 
at  least  ameliorated,  cured  they  cannot  be  in  this 
generation." 

Such  were  some  of  the  dreadful  evils  re- 
sulting from  the  system  of  transporting 
convicts  to  Van  Diemen's  Land.  The 
petition  to  which  he  had  referred  bore 
the  signatures  of  one  bishop,  six  mem- 
bers of  council,  and  thirty-nine  magis- 
trates. He  had  been  informed  that  so 
great  was  the  insecurity  in  this  Colony, 
that  gangs  of  men  went  armed  about  the 
country.  The  hon.  Gentleman  was  hero 
interrupted  by 

Mr.  HUDSON,  who  moved  that  the 
House  be  counted,  and  only  twenty-seven 
Members  being  present. 

The  House  adjourned  to  Thursday. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Thursday,  May  28,  1846. 

Mnroras.!    Pcblic  BrLLs.— 1**  Superinteodent  of  Coo' 
▼tcto  I  SsIdC  AMph  and  Baogor  and  Msaeheiter  DiooefH  i 
Common*  iDdoran  Act  Amendment. 
>••  Ezplodre  Subitancei ;  Corn  Importation. 

Pbtitioitb  PBBSKMTmo.  From  Sping*  and  WTeral  other 
plaoet,  against  the  propotcd  Union  ofSL  Aiaph  and  Baa- 
gor,  but  in&TOur  of  tbe  Appointment  of  a  Bishop  to  the 
See  of  Manchester.— From  the  City  of  London,  and  seve- 
nl  other  plaoes,  in  Ihirour  of  the  Com  Laws.— Fkom  Man- 
chester, and  other  plaoea,  in  fkroor  of  the  Custonia 
I>uties  Bill  and  Com  Importation  Bill.— Fnmi  Lezdcn, 
and  other  places,  against  tbe  Com  Iroportotlon  BUI.— 
From  St.  Austdl,  in  fkvour  of  Free  Tradc-^From  Noble- 
men and  othera  of  Haddlqgton,  In  Ikrour  of  the  Com  Im- 
portation Bill. 

CORN  IMPORTATION  BILL-ADJOURNED 
DEBATE  (THIRD  NIGHT). 
The  Earl  of  DALHOUSIE  presented 
a  petition  in  favour  of  the  Bill  from  mer- 
chants, hankers,  and  traders  of  the  city 
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of  London.  It  was  signed  by  24  directors 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  19  bankers,  and 
217  merchants  and  traders.     As  it  was  a 

Petition  of  the  merchants  of  London  in 
820  which  very  much  led  to  the  adoption 
of  that  system  of  commercial  policy  that 
had  since  proceeded  step  by  step,  so  he 
hoped  their  petition  this  Session  would  be 
an  inducement  to  the  House  to  carry  that 
system  into  full  effect. 

Lord  ASHBURTON  felt  sure  that  a 
petition  could  easily  be  procured  from  the 
city  as  respectably  signed  against  the 
pending  measure,  as  fraught  with  great 
danger  to  commerce  as  well  as  agriculture. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  thought  that,  if  so, 
the  city  must  have  strangely  changed  its 
opinions  since  his  noble  Friend  presented 
the  memorable  petition  against  the  Com 
Laws  in  1815. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  invited  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Ashburton)  to  procure  such  a 
petition  as  he  had  spoken  of,  and  let  it  be 
compared  with  this  in  signatures  and  in 
allegations. 

The  DuKB  of  RICHMOND  would  like 
to  know  how  many  of  these  merchants  had 
got  bonded  com  ? 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  that  that  was 
a  very  ingenious  observation  in  the  form  of 
a  question,  but  he  never  heard  of  such  a 
question  being  asked  when  a  similar  peti- 
tion was  presented  in  1820. 

Lord  ASHBURTON  observed,  that  the 
petition  to  which  the  noble  and  leamed 
Lord  referred  was  not  a  petition  of  the 
same  sort  as  the  present.  That  was  a  pe- 
tition in  favour  of  a  general  relaxation  of 
the  immense  trammels  and  restrictions 
which  at  that  time  pressed  upon  trade  ; 
but  the  present  petition  prayed  that  the 
whole  of  the  protection,  as  respected  com, 
might  be  swept  away,  and  had  no  reference 
to  any  other  matter  of  commerce.  Un- 
questionably, names  of  great  respectability 
were  attached  to  the  present  petition;  but 
he  doubted  whether  the  signatures  com- 
prised the  majority  of  the  most  consider- 
able merchants  in  London. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  was  not  aware  that 
com  was  excepted  from  the  petition  of 
1820. 

Earl  GREY  said,  that  the  subject  be- 
fore the  House  had  been  both  in  and  out 
of  Parliament — in  spcecbrn  and  in  piim- 
phlets — so  long  and  »o  fiiVv  .^f^rutjHodt  tbju 
their  Lord shipf*  mis:bt  lir  .  f  i  ,1  .n  tbat  no 
new  argument  couT iM  1    .  i  ,r        T 

and  they  were  an  > :  ■  i  ^ 
the  debute  to  a  x\m-j^  ;  oiu  A  UiVt  J 


he  had  for  many  years  taken  a  deep  inter- 
est and  an  active  part  in  the  discussion  of 
the  question,  he  would  have  stood  aloof  in 
this,  probably  the  last,  battle  to  be  fought 
betwixt  free  trade  and  monopoly.  One  of 
the  reasons,  however,  which  influenced  him 
in  rising  was  the  feeling  that  a  great  im- 
pression had  been  made  on  their  Lordships 
by  the  speech  which  they  had  listened  to 
on  the  first  ni^ht  of  the  debate,  from  the 
noble  Lord  the  late  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies, whose  absence,  from  what  he  heard 
of  the  tmfortunate  cause  of  it,  he  very 
greatly  lamented.  He  had  listened  to  the 
speech  in  question  with  as  much  attention 
and  delight  as  any  of  their  Lordships.  His 
arguments  were  put  with  so  much  skilly 
and  clothed  in  language  of  such  extreme 
beauty,  that  for  upwards  of  three  hours  he 
rivetted  the  attention  of  every  noble  Lord  who 
listened  to  him,  and  made  listening  to  him 
— very  different  to  what  listening  to  many 
others  was — not  a  labour  but  a  delight. 
He  (Earl  Grey)  knew  that  some  of  the  argu- 
ments in  that  speech  had  already  been  an- 
swered, especially  by  the  noble  and  leamed 
Lord  who  had  followed  him  in  debate,  and 
by  his  noble  Friend  who  now  sat  behind 
him.  But  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  were 
still  portions  of  that  speech  to  which  it  was 
requisite  that  their  Lordships'  attention 
should  be  particularly  called.  He  was  not 
vain  or  presumptuous  enough  to  suppose 
that  he  was  fitted  to  enter  into  the  lists 
with  his  noble  Friend;  but  he  had  such 
confidence  in  the  power  of  tmth  that  he 
believed  that  even  to  his  (Earl  GreyVj 
feeble  hands  the  cause  which  he  advocated 
might  be  sufficiently  recommended  to  their 
Lordships,  and  that  he  should  be  able  to 
show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  House  that 
in  some  most  important  points  of  his  noble 
Friend's  speech,  nis  noble  Friend  was  mis- 
taken. Through  the  whole  course  of  the 
debate  it  had  struck  him  very  forcibly  tliat 
noble  Lords  opposite  had  avoided  an  expli- 
cit avowal  of  that  which  he  took  to  be  the 
main  object  and  aim  of  the  Com  Laws — 
not  of  this  Com  Law  only,  but  of  every 
preceding  Corn  Law.  He  thought  it  was 
clear  that  the  real  aim  of  those  laws,  and 
the  object  really  intended  by  them,  was  to 
secure  what  was  called  a  remunerating 
price  for  com,  or,  in  other  words,  to  raise 
til  T'r  i)f  toiA  fur  the  pt^onle  by  ortifiri- 
r'^  ■     'ling  the  supply.     If*  ^^  he*  vetj* 

'  liiiiit  to  tb*»ir  LnriU^ipr-i  U  wm«^ 
'I     real  object    "  '^4' laws, 

v^lilch    rcqii'  ^    '^^^ 

li  its  cjrp^^tiu u^;^ .  «uiJ  ^q|^">4 
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TOj  eogent  reasooB  eoold  be  ad> 
Tttoced  for  it»  they  muBt  nataraO  j  and  in- 
BtinedTelj  conelnde  tiiat  it  was  not  scareitj 
and  dearth,  bat  plenty  and  cheapness  in 
the  food  of  the  people  which  was  to  be  de- 
sired. But  althoogh  the  proof  of  the  neees- 
sitj  of  raising  the  pnce  of  com  lay*  as  he 
thooght,  at  the  root  of  the  matter,  he  most 
say  that  throoghont  all  the  speeches  which 
their  Lordships  had  heard  in  opposition  to 
this  Bill,  it  mnst  hare  struck  them  that  the 
opponents  of  the  measure  had  to  a  great 
extent  evaded  this  pomt.  There  had  been 
an  attempt  made  to  show  that  upon  other 
and  different  grounds  protection  was  ne- 
cessary; and,  in  particular,  most  of  the  no- 
ble Lords  who  opposed  the  Bill  had  told 
the  House  that  the  great  object  of  the 
Com  Laws  was  really  to  secure  a  certain 
supply,  and  to  sare  the  Empire  from  the 
great  danger  of  depending  on  foreign  na- 
tions for  a  supply  of  the  most  necessary 
article  of  national  subsistence.  Without 
meaning  any  offence,  he  hoped  he  might 
be  permitted  to  say  that  it  was  unfortu- 
nately out  of  his  power  to  regard  this  as 
anything  more  than  a  colourable  argument. 
Let  him  ask  their  Lordships  what  they 
would  say,  supposing  similar  arguments 
under  sinular  circumstances  were  urged  by 
others?  Would  those  noble  Lords  who 
now  defended  the  Com  Laws  giro  implicit 
credit  to  such  arguments  ?  He  would  sup- 
pose, for  instance,  that  the  cotton  manu- 
fiicturers  of  this  country,  instead  of  manu- 
facturing for  the  whole  world,  manufac- 
tured for  this  country  only,  and  that  these 
cotton  goods  were  higher  in  price  than 
those  fffoduced  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
He  would  suppose,  also,  that  foreign  cotton 
manufoctures  were  virtually  excluded  by 
high  protecting  duties.  Now,  if  the  cotton 
manufacturers  of  this  country  were  to  come 
to  their  Lordships'  House  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  say,  '*  Oh,  do  not  repeal 
these  duties,  do  not  make  this  country  de- 
pendant on  France  and  other  foreign  na- 
tions, or  in  the  event  of  a  war  the  popula- 
tion wiD  be  left  without  shirts  and  without 
gowns,"  he  wanted  to  know  whether  their 
Lordships  would  feel  perfectly  convinced 
that  it  was  their  disinterested  alarm  for 
the  welfare  of  the  consumers  of  cotton  in 
this  country  which  induced  them  to  cla- 
mour for  a  continuance  of  high  protecting 
duties  ?  Would  their  Lordships  eonsider 
that  these  representations  were  made  out 
of  a  just  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  con- 
sumer? He  must  say,  therefore,  that  he 
was  a  tittle  incredulous  that  that  which  had 


excited  so  much  enthusiasm  at  the  protec- 
tionist  meetings,  and  had  attracted  such 
crowds  to  Willis's  Rooms  that  the  noble 
Dukes  on  the  cross  benches  had  been 
obliged  to  divide  their  forces,  was  a  real 
apprehension  entertained  out  of  regard  to 
the  consumer,  that  at  some  future  time  our 
supplies  from  abroad  might  foil,  and  that, 
as  a  consequenceof  that  failure,  the  prices  of 
food  in  this  country  might  rise  to  an  extra- 
vagant height.  He  could  not  help  suspect- 
ing that  it  was  rather  an  appr^ension  of 
having  too  much  com  now,  and  too  low 
prices  at  the  present  time,  ihan  of  having 
at  some  foture  time  too  tittle  com,  and 
that  com  too  dear.  Taking  the  latter  ap* 
prdiension,  however,  to  ewi  bond  fide  m 
the  minds  of  those  who  opposed  the  pre* 
sent  measure,  the  groundlessness  of  the 
fear  had  been  completely  established  by  his 
noble  and  leamed  Friend  (horA  Brougham). 
His  noUe  and  leamed  Friend's  reference  to 
the  undoubted  fact,  that  Napoleon,  in  the 
height  of  his  power,  was  not  able  to  prevent 
the  com  which  was  wanted  in  this  country 
from  coming  into  it,  was  conclusive  on  the 
subject.  If  they  wanted  further  proof,  he 
would  refer  their  Lordships  to  what  had 
been  said  by  his  noble  Friend  the  late 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  His  noble 
Friend  had  contended,  that  it  was  one  of 
the  boldest  and  most  laughable  paradoxes 
ever  palmed  off  for  wisdom  on  Uie  credu^ 
tity  of  mankind,  to  maintain  that  competi- 
tion was  the  cause  of  certain  articles  ris- 
ing in  price.  He  (Earl  Grey),  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained  that  it  was  such  a  para- 
dox to  assert  that  security  for  a  certain  and 
cheap  supply  of  com  was  not  to  be  found 
in  extending  as  widely  as  possible  the 
sources  from  which  suppties  could  be  ob- 
tained, and  by  sweeping  away  artificial 
restrictions.  Utterly  rejecting,  then,  as 
he  did,  the  notion  that  tUs  law  was  to  be 
mabtained,  if  it  was  to  be  maintained,  for 
any  other  purpose  than  restricting  the  sup- 
ply and  enhancing  the  price  of  com,  he 
would  ask  if  this  was  a  foir  and  legitimate 
object  ?  What  was  the  effect  of  so  raising 
the  price  of  com?  It  had  been  weU  shown 
by  his  noble  Friend  behind  him,  that,  on 
the  very  calculations  of  those  noble  Lords 
who  were  opposed  to  the  BiU  now  before 
the  House,  in  reference  to  the  amount 
which  prices  were  expected  to  fall,  and  to 
the  amount  of  consumption,  that  the  exist- 
ing Com  Laws  could  not  be  considered  as 
laying  a  smaller  tax  on  the  consumers  than 
10,000,0001.  sterting  — a  tax  double  the 
amount  of  the  income  tax,  double  the  malt 
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tax — a  tax,  not  for  the  purposes  of  the 
State,  for  not  one  farthing  of  it  went  into 
the  Exchequer,  but  a  tax  for  the  benefit — 
not  the  real,  but  imaginary  benefit — of  a 
class.  He  said  the  imaginary  interests  of 
a  class,  because  he  really  belieyed  that  the 
landlords  themselves  shared  greatly  in  the 
evils  which  the  existence  of  a  Com  Law 
produced.  Their  Lordships  had  been  told, 
however,  that  this  statement  was  an  unfair 
representation  of  the  fact;  and  that,  admit- 
ting that  the  price  of  corn  was  raised  by  a 
Com  Law,  and  admitting  also  that  the 
payment  of  a  higher  price  for  food  would 
in  itself  be  a  burden  to  the  working  classes, 
still  they  were  not  really  injured  by  the 
protection  which  was  given  to  agricidture, 
because  the  effect  of  the  existing  law  was 
to  keep  up  the  wages  of  labour  in  the  same 
proportion  as  it  raised  the  price  of  com. 
This  was  the  great  argument  used  by  his 
noble  Friend  who  spoke  on  Monday  night 
(Lord  Stanley).  Now,  it  was  clear  that  in 
the  first  instance,  at  aU  events,  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  food  was  a  considerable 
tax  on  the  working  population,  a  large 
proportion  of  whose  income  was  neces- 
sarily expended  upon  it ;  and,  therefore, 
before  they  determined  to  maintain  the  law 
on  the  ground  that  the  labouring  classes 
were  compensated  for  this  tax  by  a  corre- 
sponding rise  in  their  wages,  they  ought  to 
be  very  sure  that  this  was  the  fact.  This 
point,  however,  which  lay  at  the  root  of 
the  matter,  was  very  lightly  passed  over 
by  his  noble  Friend  ;  but  )ie  argued  on  the 
assimiption  that  if  the  price  of  com  was 
permanently  low,  the  competition  of  la- 
bourers would  soon  brin;^  ^otmi  wnfjcfl  \n 
the  same  proportion,  ft  nil  thnt  tlu^y  wmilU* 
therefore,  be  no  gainers  by  the  rcdueti^^ii 
of  price.  This  vas*  a  very  easy  wiiy  of 
disposing  of  the  quet^tion,  but  it  waa  far 
from  satisfactory  to  bim  (Kftrl  Grey) ;  ftnd 
the  less  so,  becauao  his  nubli.'  Triend  marlc 
some  admissions  whieh,  in  bi^  opinion,  leil 
to  a  conclusion  exactly  the  reverst^  of  that 
drawn  by  the  noblo  Lord.  His  noble 
Friend  admitted  that,  year  by  year,  wages 
did  not  vary  by  any  means  in  proportion 
with  the  price  of  corn  ;  that  in  abundant 
years,  wages  did  nfA  fa) J  in  the  sf^me  do- 
gree  with  com;  and  tliat,  tberf^foroi  iu  sutrb 
years  the  labourer  wfia  very  w  "  ^  '^nl 
the  noble  Lord  e^Aid  timt, 
hand,  in  dear  ycftrs  the  r 
was  not  inmiediately  eonse 
rise  of  com,  and  that,  in 
therefore,  the  ^vurkin^  n 
posed,  at  least  {i^  a  tixuc^ 


derable  preasnre.  The  experience,  liov* 
ever,  they  had  had  within  the  last  fSew 
years,  was  perfectly  decisive  on  the  snb- 
ject.  If  they  computed  the  state  of  things 
in  this  country  during  years  of  plenty  and 
years  of  scarcity,  what  was  the  r^oh? 
Let  them  compare  the  condition  of  the 
country  in  183o,  1834,  and  1835,  when 
wheat  was  low,  with  what  it  was  in  1839, 
1840,  and  1841,  when  wheat  was  scarce, 
and  consequently  dear.  In  the  first  triennial 
period  trade  was  good,  there  was  a  groat 
demand  for  laboiu*,  and  wages  were  very 
high;  but  in  the  last  three  years  trade  waa 
depressed,  there  was  no  denuuid  for  labour, 
wages  consequently  fell,  and  numbers  of  the 
working  population  were  unable  to  obtain 
employment.  The  condition  of  the  eotm- 
try  at  that  time  was  too  recent,  and  made 
too  great  an  impression,  to  require  him  to 
dwell  upon  it.  There  could  be  no  doabi 
that  the  difficulUes  experienced  in  these 
bad  years  could  be  easily  accounted  for. 
When  com  rose  to  the  very  high  price  it 
then  attained,  every  family  throngfaout  the 
kingdom  was  compelled  to  expend  a  mneh 
larger  portion  of  its  income  than  it  had 
done  previously  in  the  purchase  of  food. 
There  was,  of  course,  less  available  income 
left  for  other  purposes ;  there  was  less  de> 
mand  for  clothing,  for  tea,  or  sugar — 
articles  which  were  paid  for  by  our  maan- 
factures ;  the  trade  of  our  manufacturera, 
merchants,  and  small  shopkeepers  fell  off. 
and  there  was  a  general  diminution  in  their 
power  of  affording  employment  to  labour, 
and  a  general  diminution  in  the  power  of 
production.  His  noble  Friend  admitted 
that  thiJi  ivas  tbo  cffoct  of  hiirh  pri*?i5»  for 
a  sbort  period  ;  but  wjjat  pvsaible  reason 
could  there?'  be  for  believing  that  if  Uijili 
'  i^riees  became  pemiftnent,  this  effect  wouU 
I  not  et>ntinue?  lie  (Enrl  iirty}  be<icvf?d 
I  that  the  pernmnent  eflect  of  hi}^  pripe^ 
I  like  their  tenipt»rary  ofTeet,  «ould  be»  fa 
I  rentier  A  £; mailer  proporliun  of  tho  nflttMMl 
'  ineomo  available  for  genenJ  purpoeoa,  fra> 
(lueitig  a  r?diLce<l  ilenmnd  for  labour,  and 
a  eunseqiiont  dimtnution  of  the  tiOo  ef 
wage 9  ;  wliile^  on  the  other  hand,  the  pev^ 
Dianent  effect  of  low  price*  would  be,  to 
create    ^  d<<uii^iid  for   laboar,  to 

afford  '  U*  infiu^trr,  ti>  ifaaUe 

tho  \H}  '^nd  theif  ron«tttnptM 

to  oth  t  food,  and  to  i — ^ 

tho    <  ^^  fttod   w^ 
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their  Lordships  looked  to  other  countries, 
where  there  was  permanent  plenty  and  a 
low  price  of  food,  unless  thero  were  some 
counteracting  circumstances,  wages  were 
invariably  high.  A  noble  Earl  who  had 
spoken  on  the  other  side  had  admitted  this 
fact ;  for  he  said,  that  wages  were  not 
regulated  by  the  price  of  food,  because, 
although  in  America  and  Australia,  where 
food  was  cheap,  wages  were  high,  yet  in 
Poland,  where  food  was  also  cheap,  wages 
were  low.  Poland,  however,  was  not  a  fair 
instance  to  cite,  as  that  country  was  kept 
down  by  misgovemment,  and  the  unhappy 
social  condition  of  its  population;  but  he 
would  challenge  the  noble  Earl  to  mention 
any  country  in  the  world,  beginning  from 
Canada  to  Australia,  where  there  was  a 
small  population  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent of  territory,  and  where  food  was 
eheap,  and  good  order  and  good  govern- 
ment prevailed,  where  wages  were  not  also 
exceedingly  high.  He  (Earl  Grey)  fur- 
ther contended  that  the  reason  why  wages 
were  thus  high  was  simply  on  account  of 
the  abundance  of  food,  and  the  consequent 
existence  of  an  extensive  field  for  the  pro- 
fitable employment  of  labour ;  for  in  such 
countries  there  was  a  competition  on  the 
part  of  employers  to  obtain  labour,  whereas 
in  fully  peopled  countries  like  our  own  the 
competition  was  among  the  labourers  to 
obtain  employment.  The  effect  of  laws 
restricting  the  introduction  of  food  was  to 
increase  the  disadvantages  under  which  a 
fully-peopled  country  necessarily  laboured, 
comparea  with  a  new  and  thinly-peopled 
country;  for  such  laws  prevented  that  na- 
tural exchange  by  which  a  larger  supply 
of  food  might  be  obtained  in  old  and  thickly- 
peopled  countries.  He  knew  that  this  ar- 
gument had  been,  to  a  certain  degree,  met 
in  anticipation  by  his  noble  Friend,  who 
had  told  them  that  those  nations  from 
whom  we  expected  to  obtain  a  supply  of 
com  would  not  receive  our  manufactures 
in  return.  This  fallacy  had  been  so  clearly 
exposed  by  his  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of 
Clarendon)  by  an  appeal  to  facts,  as  well 
as  by  argument,  that  he  (Earl  Grey)  would 
not  trouble  their  Lordships  on  the  point. 
It  was,  however,  clear  to  his  mind,  that 
the  Com  Laws  inflicted  a  double  disad- 
vantage upon  the  labouring  classes ;  for, 
80  far  from  the  high  price  of  com  entailed 
by  the  Com  Laws  being  counterbalanced 
by  an  increase  of  their  wages,  those  laws, 
while  they  enhanced  the  price  .of  food,  de- 
pressed the  wages  by  which  that  food  was 
1  be  purchased.     If  ho  was  right  in  this 


opinion,  if  such  was  really  the  effect  of  the 
Com  Law  upon  the  condition  of  the  la- 
bourer, that  one  fact  ought  to  be  conclu- 
sive, without  any  further  argument  on  this 
question ;  and,  as  a  Christian  Legislature, 
if  they  were  once  satisfied  of  that  fact,  no 
consideration  ought  to  prevent  them  from 
at  once  sweeping  away  the  existing  restric- 
tions. When  he  looked  at  the  condition 
to  which  the  labouring  classes  had  been 
reduced  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  when 
he  saw  descriptions  of  the  frightful  condi- 
tion of  the  agricultural  labourers  in  Dorset- 
shire, Wiltshire,  and  others  of  the  southem 
counties,  when  he  was  aware  that  even  in 
those  districts  where  their  lot  was  most 
favoured  their  position  was  far  below  what 
was  to  be  desired — ^and  when  he  was  at 
the  same  time  satisfied  that  the  effect  of 
the  system  of  protection  maintained  by 
the  Corn  Laws  was  at  once  to  depress 
wages  and  to  raise  the  price  of  food,  it 
seemed  to  him  scarcely  necessary  to  argue 
the  question  further.  Taking  what  he  as- 
sumed to  be  the  case  as  tme,  he  warned 
those  noble  Lords  who  had  come  down  to 
the  House  with  elaborate  statements,  to 
show  that,  under  the  proposed  alteration, 
enormous  quantities  of  com  at  a  very  low 
price  would  be  introduced  into  this  country, 
to  beware  that  they  did  not  create  a  need- 
less and  a  serious  panic.  But  if  those 
noble  Lords  were  right  (though  he  believed 
them  to  be  entirely  wrong),  and  if  they 
could  prove  that  the  price  of  corn  would 
fall  to  the  extent  they  predicted,  what  was 
the  inference?  It  was  this — ^that  the  in- 
justice done  to  the  labourer,  by  artifically 
enhancing  the  price  of  food  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament, was  much  greater  than  had  been 
hitherto  believed,  and  that  there  was  the 
more  pressing  necessity  for  a  repeal  of  the 
present  Cora  Law.  While  he  stated  this» 
however,  he  must  at  the  same  time  say, 
that  he  thought  it  would  be  a  very  great 
evil  if  any  panic  should  be  created  on  this 
subject.  They  knew  that,  in  1842,  those 
who  called  themselves  the  farmers*  friends 
inflicted  most  serious  injury  upon  those 
farmers  who  were  simple  enough  to  rely 
upon  their  predictions  as  to  the  probable 
effects  of  the  Tariff.  The  farmers  who 
were  gulled  by  the  prophecies  of  those  in- 
dividuals as  to  the  fall  which  was  to  take 
place  in  the  price  of  meat  and  other  arti- 
cles, and  who  rushed  into  the  market  and 
sold  their  stocks  at  a  great  sacrifice,  very 
soon  found  out  their  mistake;  and  he  be- 
lieved the  country  was  at  this  moment  suf- 
fering in  some  degree  from  the  effects  of 
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the  preposterouB  and  absurd  panic  which 
was  then  excited.  He  hoped  no  similar 
panic  wonld  be  created  on  this  occasion; 
and  he  was  happy  to  say  that  he  did  not  at 
present  see  any  symptoms  of  such  an  event. 
He  was  glad  to  find,  from  all  the  informa- 
tion he  had  receired,  that  land  never  let  or 
sold  on  better  terms  than  now,  and  that 
the  spirit  of  agricultural  improvement  was 
never  more  actively  at  work.  He  believed 
that  the  demand  for  draining  tiles  was  at 
this  moment  particularly  active;  and  so 
great  was  the  desire  to  use  them,  that, 
when  a  kiln  of  draining  tiles  was  known  to 
be  ready,  there  was  quite  a  competition 
among  the  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood 
to  obtain  them.  He  thought  that  in  this 
the  farmers  and  occupiers  of  land  showed 
much  judgment.  He  believed  that  all  the 
calculations  which  had  been  made  of  the 
price  at  which  com  could  be  sold  in  this 
country,  if  protection  were  taken  away, 
were  made  without  proper  data.  While 
upon  this  point,  he  could  not  help  advert- 
ing to  a  statement  made  by  his  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Stanley)  who  spoke  on  Mon- 
day night,  and  which  had  been  furnished 
to  his  noble  Friend  by  a  high  practical  au- 
thority. His  noble  Friend  told  the  House 
that  there  were  at  that  moment  two  car- 
goes of  wheat  at  Liverpool,  which  his  cor- 
respondent had  purchased  at  Dantsic,  and 
which,  including  freight  to  this  country, 
had  cost  only  23ff.  6d.  a  quarter.  Now, 
as  this  statement  seemed  to  him  to  be  a 
specimen  of  those  which  had  been  made 
upon  this  part  of  the  question,  he  would 
read  a  short  extract  from  a  letter  which  he 
had  received  from  Liverpool,  from  a  gen- 
tleman engaged  in  the  com  trade,  with 
whom  ho  was  unacquainted,  but  who  de- 
scribed himself  as  well  knowing  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case;  it  was  as  follows  :-* 
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"  It  u  perfectly  true  that  Lord  Stanley's  cor- 
respondent holds  two  cargoes  of  wheat,  imported 
from  the  Danube,  which  cost  him  the  price  named 
in  his  letter.  The  natural  inference  is,  that  wheat 
ean  be  shipped  from  the  Danube  at  14f.  per 
quarter,  free  on  board.  Nothing,  however,  could 
be  more  fallacious.  The  cargoes  in  question  were 
ordered  in  1844  from  Ibrail  by  a  house  in  Man- 
chester, by  whom  they  were  sold  at  a  loss  of  10«. 
per  quarter.  The  original  cost  was  about  33f. 
per  quarter,  including  fircight ;  but  (thanks  to  the 
glorious  uncertainty  of  tlie  sliding-scale)  they  were 
too  late  to  be  n^lcased  at  the  lowest  point  of  duty 
in  that  year,  and  were  sold  to  the  said  gentleman 
at  2df .  6d.  Now,  to  adduce  this  as  any  evidence 
of  the  shipping  prioes  of  wheat  is  equally  absurd 
and  un&ir.  As  well  might  railway  shares,  selling 
at  00  per  cent  discount,  be  adduced  to  indicate 
cheapness  of  construction.  As  regards  Hungary, 
and  other  countries  contiguous  to  the  Mediter- 


ranean, Lord  Stanley'!  ideM  of  their  oapabmiiai 
of  supply  are  a  mere  chimera.  .  •  .  Under 
S5s.  per  quarter,  free  on  board,  for  middling  qua- 
lities of  wheat,  I  venture  to  say  we  shall  get  no 
additional  supply  of  any  magnitude  from  that 
quarter.  Freights  thenoe,  too,  are  nearly  dooUew 
compared  with  freights  from  the  Baltic.  To  re- 
turn to  Lord  Stanley's  correspondent,  I  may  men- 
tion that  he  actuaUy  bought  yesterday  a  cargo  of 
red  Wismar  wheat,  just  arrived,  at  about  4A«. 
per  quarter,  which,  allowing  10«.  for  duty,  ebaigee* 
and  profit,  would  make  it  stand  66m»  per  quaKar 
free.  This,  at  aU  events,  proves  he  has  no  grenfe 
practical  fears  of  the  effects  of  the  new  measure, 
however  potent  his  theoretical  may  be.  Lord 
Stanley  wished  to  make  it  appear  that  wheat  ooold 
be  imported  from  the  Danube  at  14«.  per  quarter  ; 
the  present  price  is  26a,,  which  may  appear  low 
enough ;  but  it  is  wheat  of  the  most  inferior  de- 
scription, mixed  with  rye  and  black  seeds,  and  not 
within  IBs.  per  quarter  of  the  value  of  good  Daat- 
ric  wheat,  besides  which  it  often  arrivee  so  heated 
as  to  be  unfit  for  bread." 

It  appeared,  therefore,  that  taking  into 
consideration  the  risk  of  heating,  and  the 
quality  of  the  com,  wheat  eoold  sot 
he  hrought  into  this  country  and  sold 
at  a  lower  price  than  that  which  Bri- 
tish wheat  now  here  in  the  market. 
He  thought  that  the  result  of  former 
predictions  of  the  same  kind  ought  to 
teach  those  who  were  interested  in  the 
land  how  little  reliance  ought  to  he  plaeed 
in  such  predictions.  He  would  take,  for 
instance,  the  case  of  wool.  His  noble 
Friend  had  said  that  wool  was  a  strong 
case  in  point,  and  that  as  the  price  of  that 
article  was  yery  much  relied  on  by  the  free 
traders,  he  would  show  how  the  price  had 
been  affected  by  the  reduction  of  the  duty. 
His  noble  Friend  then  took  the  prices  oi 
wool  in  the  years  immediately  preceding^ 
the  rcmoyal  of  the  duty,  and  Uie  prices  of 
wool  in  the  years  immediately  subsequeni, 
and  endeayoured  in  this  way  to  show  what 
had  been  the  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the 
duty.  But  what  were  the  real  facta  of 
the  case  ?  The  duty  on  wool  was  redueed 
just  at  the  time  of  the  panic  in  1825. 
After  that  time  the  trade  and  eommeree 
of  the  country  declined  considerably,  and 
the  price  of  wool  went  down  like  the  priee 
of  other  articles.  For  some  yeara  the 
price  remained  low ;  and  he  remembered 
that  in  1828  there  was  a  Committee  of 
that  House  moved  for  to  consider  this  sub* 
jcct  by  his  noble  Friend  the  noble  Duke 
(the  Duke  of  Richmond)  who  sat  on  the 
cross  benches.  A  great  number  of  fannem 
were  brought  before  that  Committee  to 
show  that  wool  was  then  at  a  rttinonalT 
low  price.  These  parties  prored,  with 
great  minuteness  and  detail,  what  adraa* 
tagcs  the  foreign  producer  of  wool  hftd 
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over  tlie  home  grower ;  and  they  stated  that 
the  low  prices  which  had  already  heen  x- 
perienced  were  nothing  to  what  was  coming, 
and  that  when  there  was  free  trade  in 
wool,  prices  would  fall  to  a  ruinous  ex- 
tent. That  hales  upon  hales  of  foreign 
wool  would  inevitahly  he  introduced  into 
the  markets  of  this  country  at  so  low  a 
price  as  to  preclude  the  competition  of  the 
British  manufacturer.  It  was  said  that 
wool  was  of  infinitely  less  hulk  than  com, 
and  that  it  could,  therefore,  he  the  more 
readily  and  cheaply  conveyed  from  great 
distances.  Parliament  was  wise  enough 
not  to  listen  to  those  apprehensions  ;  and 
what  was  the  result  of  that  wisdom  ?  The 
result  was  that  in  one  or  two  years  after 
the  alteration  was  carried  into  effect,  wool 
recovered,  the  price  rose,  the  manufacture 
improved;  and  n'om  that  moment  to  the  pre- 
sent wool  was  one  of  the  most  remunera- 
ting articles  of  agricultural  production. 
The  nohle  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Richmond), 
he  perceived,  shook  his  head  at  that  state- 
ment ;  hut  he  would  remind  the  nohle 
Duke  that,  although  a  good  deal  of  wool 
was  produced  in  Sussex,  yet  there  was 
also  a  great  deal  of  wool  produced  in  Nor- 
thumherland,  so  that  he  (Earl  Grey)  had 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  hecoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts  of  this  case  ;  and 
he  could  state  that  from  1828  up  to  this 
time  wool  had  maintained  a  remunerating 
price,  and  was  higher  than  it  had  heen 
hefore  the  removal  of  the  duty.  If,  then, 
the  predictions  as  to  the  loss  which  was  to 
result  from  a  free  competition  in  the  case 
of  wool,  had  not  turned  out  to  he  true, 
were  thev  not  justified  in  supposing  that 
the  predictions  as  regarded  the  proha- 
hlo  effects  of  the  proposed  change  in  the 
Corn  Laws  would  he  equally  fallacious? 
When  the  Tariff  was  under  consideration, 
the  greatest  possihlo  apprehensions  were 
entertained  hy  some  as  to  the  effect  which 
the  permission  to  introduce  foreign  cattle 
was  calculated  to  produce  upon  the  price 
of  com.  It  was  stated,  th^t  if  stock  were 
allowed  to  come  in  from  foreign  countries 
free  from  duty,  the  effect  of  such  an  alte- 
ration would  be  virtually  to  repeal  the 
Com  Laws,  for  the  same  agricultm*al  pro- 
duce which  could  he  produced  cheaply  in 
foreign  countries  could  he  sent  into  this 
country  in  the  more  portable  shape  of  fat 
sheep  and  fat  oxen.  That  argument 
would  he  very  forcible  and  well-founded  if 
corn  could  in  reality  be  produced  so  cheaply 
in  foreign  countries  as  those  who  relied  on 
the  argument  presumed.      If  such  were 


the  ease,  cheap  agricultural  produce  could 
indeed  be  introduced  in  the  more  portable 
shape  of  fat  sheep  and  oxen.  They  aU 
knew  that  the  apprehension  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  reduction  of  duty  on  stock,  as 
regarded  agricultural  produce,  was  quite 
fallacious,  and  had  now  altogether  passed 
away.  His  noble  Friend  (Lord  Stanley), 
in  his  speech  on  Monday  night,  dwelt  very 
forcibly  upon  the  argument  which  had  been 
used  by  some,  that  the  present  high  price 
of  cattle  was  owing  to  the  Tariff ;  and  ho 
(Earl  Grey)  must  remark  that  notwith- 
standing the  fears  which  were  entertained, 
four  years*  experience  of  the  Tariff  had 
altogether  disproved  the  assertion  that  the 
introduction  of  foreign  cattle  would  have 
the  .effect  of  lowering  the  price  of  cattle 
the  produce  of  our  own  country.  If  it 
were  capable  of  producing  any  such  ten- 
dency, it  might  have  produced  it  at  the 
end  of  four  years  at  least  to  some  extent ; 
and  yet  within  the  last  year  the  supply  of 
cattle  from  abroad  was  not  sufficient  to 
check  the  tendency  to  a  rise  in  price  which 
prevailed  in  our  own  markets  ;  whilst  the 
few  thousand  head  of  cattle  exported  from 
Germany  had  produced  a  sensible  effect 
upon  the  markets  of  that  country,  so  that 
in  many  of  the  German  towns  the  price  of 
fat  stock  was  within  a  small  degree  as  high 
as  in  this  country.  Similar  apprehensions 
had  been  indulged  in  with  respect  to  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  upon  flax  ;  and,  in 
fact,  upon  all  the  important  articles  of 
agricultural  produce  which  were  included 
in  the  Tariff.  But  although  flax  was 
more  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  bulk 
than  com,  yet  subsequent  experience  had 
proved  that  the  British  growers  of  flax  had 
no  just  cause  of  fear  from  foreign  compe- 
tition. His  noble  Friend  (Lord  Stanley) 
had  asked  those  who  were  in  favour  of  the 
removal  of  restriction  on  the  importation  of 
com,  what  advantage  would  come  of  it  if, 
as  they  stated,  it  would  not  considerably 
reduce  the  price  of  bread?  His  noble 
Friend  thought  on  that  occasion  that  he 
had  reduced  the  advocates  of  free  trade  in 
corn  to  a  dilemma  from  which  they  could 
not  escape.  It  seemed  rather  a  probable 
argument  in  the  beginning;  but  if  they 
looked  closely  to  it,  what  became  of  it? 
It  was  quite  fallacious.  For  his  part,  he 
(Earl  Grey)  did  not  assert  that  there  would 
be  a  great  fall  in  the  price  of  com,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  advocates  for  the  removal 
of  restriction  ;  but  he  did  not  believe  we 
should  see  the  weekly  average  of  wheat 
down  to  36«.  per  quarter,  as  they  all  had 
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witnessed  in  the  lost  week  of  December, 
1835,  nor  did  he  think  it  woold  reach  so 
high  a  price  as  Sis,  Gd,,  which  com  had 
reached,  as  their  Lordships  would  recollect, 
in  the  week  ending  the  11th  of  January, 
1839.  But  this  he  expected,  that  whilst 
neither  that  high  price  or  that  low  price 
would  be  the  natural  result  of  the  altera- 
tion in  the  law,  an  average  price  would  be 
produced  by  it,  but  not  greatly  lower  than 
the  average  of  the  last  twelve  years,  and 
that  the  price  of  com  would  invariably 
fluctuate  within  narrower  limits  than  it 
did  under  the  present  system.  The 
fact  of  its  fluctuating  less  would  be  in 
itself  a  most  important  advantage;  for 
it  would  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
great  benefit  would  arise  from  a  more 
steady  price.  One  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tages which  a  civilized  country  could  pos- 
sess over  barbarous  countries  was  its  power 
of  preventing  those  great  variations  in  sup- 
ply which  barbarous  countries  were  apt  to 
suffer  from;  the  latter  having  at  one  time 
a  superabundant  supply  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  suffering  the  utmost  distress  at 
another  period  from  a  deficient  supply  of 
food.  Civilized  countries,  by  the  natural 
operations  of  commerce,  enjoyed  very  great 
advantages  as  regarded  the  steadiness  of 
supply.  By  those  natural  operations  of 
commerce,  mercantile  men,  for  their  own 
interest,  would  buy  com  in  cheap  years  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  it  in  dear  years;  and 
according  to  this  beautiful  system,  if  it 
were  not  interfered  with  by  law,  the  prices 
would  be  to  a  great  extent  regulated,  the 
alternations  would  be  checked,  and  the 
suffering  which  must  result  from  an  insuf- 
ficient supply  would  be  removed  without 
injury  to  any  class.  The  wholesome  ope- 
ration of  this  system  we  had  prevented  by 
our  own  interference,  by  the  operation  of  an 
artificial  law.  It  appeared  from  evidence 
before  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  1 836, 
that  at  a  former  period,  when  a  different 
state  of  the  law  rendered  dealing  in  com 
less  hazardous  than  it  was  at  present,  there 
was  usually  in  this  country  a  stock  on 
hand  of  six  months'  consumption  ;  but 
such  had  been  the  effect  of  the  law  of 
1815  in  rendr^riijg  th*.*  corn  trntii*  ha- 
zardous, that  tlK'  usual  atock  <in  t  >tTi«l  m-w, 
at  the  sanAe  [^onotl  of  the  ycnr  .  *  *  fort- 
night's consumption*  \V\\ir 
that?  It  waft  causal  by  a  lu 
derod  the  trade  in  com  ti  sort 
transaction.  Iftj*  uM*'  FrSi  i  - 
that  some  of  l'^^  ^ifrioulturnl  *!m' 
▼as  com]>k  i^idcr  the  i]|i  " 
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a  system  of  protectioa,  was  to  be  referred 
to  abundant  crops  in  particular  years,  and 
the  consequent  effect  upon  prices.  Why 
was  it  that  farmers  had  exerted  thcmsdves 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  exceed  the  demand 
that  would  be  profitable  ?  It  was  because 
high  prices  had  been  artificially  stimulated, 
and  excess  of  consumption  thus  became  a 
cause  of  agricultural  distress.  So  long  as 
the  country  depended  on  its  own  supply, 
there  must  be  a  chance  of  agricultural  dis- 
tress; but  if  the  supply  were  more  r^ular 
— if  a  steady  trade  were  established  in 
com,  then,  in  cheap  years,  the  freight  of 
com  from  foreign  ports  would  be  much 
higher  in  comparison  to  the  price  of  com 
than  it  would  in  dearer  years;  and,  there- 
fore, there  being  less  inducement  to  export 
com  from  foreign  ports  in  those  years, 
there  would  be  the  greater  inducement  in 
the  home  market  to  take  our  home  pro- 
duce instead  of  foreign  com,  so  that  under 
such  a  system  the  farmer  would  be  com- 
pensated for  the  fall  in  price  by  the  greater 
sale  of  com  than  usual ;  for  he  (Earl  Grey) 
would  not  go  the  length  of  saying  that  com 
would  not  be  cheap  in  years  of  abundance, 
even  after  this  measure  was  carried.  An- 
other advantage,  and  one  of,  in  fact,  incal- 
cidable  importance,  would  be,  that  there 
would  be  an  immense  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  com  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  th'^s  country  ;  for  no  one  would,  he  was 
sure,  deny  that  a  portion  of  our  population 
consume  at  present  much  less  com  than  it 
was  desirable  that  they  should  consume. 
Every  one  would  admit  that  the  labourers 
of  Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire,  who  at  pre- 
sent consume  more  potatoes  and  less  bread 
than  it  was  desirable  they  should  consume, 
would  be  benefited  by  being  enabled  to 
consume  a  greater  quantity  of  food  than 
they  consumed  under  the  existing  law.  Ho 
knew  that  one  Gentleman,  who  advocated 
the  Cora  Laws,  had  stated  that  miUions 
"  rejoiced  in  potatoes;"  but  he  (Earl  Grey) 
was  of  opinion,  notwithstanding  that  state- 
ment, that  those  millions  would  rejoice  far 
more  in  a  food  consisting  more  of  bread, 
and  less  of  inferior  articles  of  consumption 
than  that  which  they  can  under  existing 
circumstiiuces  obtjim.  llo  hnd  described 
Bome  <  r  r))<^  ndt^atitagcs  which  wort  to  Ik* 
expi'*r*'j  tVnm  a  frco  trade  iti  com,  A 
t  vbich  it  wa^  I  ilrulutod  to 
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the  effect  of  that  increased  consumption  of 
articles  of  agricultural  produce  ?  The  ef- 
fect would  he,  that  an  impulse  would  he 
given  to  the  farmers  to  produce  more  cat- 
tle than  thej  did  now;  and  he  need  not 
tell  their  Lordships  that  the  foundation  of 
every  attempt  to  improve  agriculture  was 
to  enahle  the  farmer  to  keep  a  larger 
amount  of  stock,  and  that  if  the  fanner  had 
encouragement  to  keep  more  stock,  he 
could  produce  com  cheaper.  The  direct 
effect,  therefore,  of  this  increased  demand 
would  he  to  cause  agricultural  improve- 
ment ;  and  he  helieved  thift  agriculture — 
Vhich  might  now  he  regarded  as  almost  in 
its  infancy — would,  under  these  improved 
and  favourahle  circumstances,  advance  with 
a  rapidity  of  which  they  had  now  hut  little 
notion.  This  was  one  of  the  advantages 
which  he  anticipated  from  the  proposed  al- 
teration in  the  law;  and  it  was  an  advan-^ 
Ukge  which,  he  was  convinced,  could  he 
ohtained  without  any  sweeping  away  of 
tenantry,  such  as  had  heen  descrihed  hy 
the  nohle  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Richmond) 
on  Monday.  He  (Earl  Grey)  should  he 
as  sorry  as  the  nohle  Duke  to  witness 
any  such  sweeping  change  in  the  ten- 
antry of  the  country  as  the  nohle  Duke 
anticipated  from  this  measure,  if  car- 
ried into  effect ;  hut  he  felt  that  no 
such  change  would  he  required,  for  the 
farmers  were  disposed  to  improve  the  cul- 
tivation, and,  as  his  nohle  Friend  had  re- 
marked, the  effect  of  foreign  competition 
could  only  he  felt  hy  degrees.  The  culti- 
vation could,  therefore,  he  improved  and 
extended  to  meet  that  foreign  competition. 
His  nohle  Friend  had  said  that  some  time 
would  elapse  hefore  the  foreign  competition 
could  come  into  effect;  hut  he  (Earl  Grey) 
thought  it  rather  an  advantage  that  the 
progress  of  the  competition  should  he  gra^ 
duiu,  and  that  the  increased  cultivation 
ahroad  for  this  market  should  he  accompa- 
nied hy  an  increased  cultivation  at  home — 
a  cultivation  which  would  have  all  the  he- 
nefit  of  the  skill  and  energy  of  our  farmers. 
Amongst  the  causes  which  would  operate 
to  improve  our  agriculture,  he  would  men- 
tion a  change  in  the  law  to  facilitate  the 
conveyance  of  landed  property,  as  one  that 
was  calculated  to  do  a  great  amount  of 
good  if  carried  into  effect ;  for  under  it 
capital,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  land, 
could  he  raised  as  readily  upon  land  as 
upon  a  hale  of  cotton,  or  a  cargo  of  wine. 
Under  those  circumstances,  he  was  of  opin- 
ion that  the  removal  of  protection  would 
afford  the  strongest  possible  encourage* 


ment  to  improved  farming,  and  increased 
production;  and  their  Lordships  were  all 
aware,  from  their  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  of  the  cultivation  of  land,  that  im- 
proved farming  implied  more  employment 
to  labour — ^that  by  higher  farming  the  em- 
ployment of  more  hands  on  the  land,  and 
their  employment  more  continuously,  were 
necessarily  implied.  Part  of  the  evidence 
before  a  Committee  moved  for  by  a  noble 
Friend  of  his,  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
farmers  in  the  south  of  England  were 
obliged,  in  order  to  keep  down  the  poor 
rates,  to  employ  more  hands  on  their  land 
than  under  other  circumstances  they  would 
be  inclined  to  do;  but  he  (Lord  Grey) 
would  imdertake  to  say,  that  there  was  no 
farm  in  England  on  which  every  man  now 
employed — ay,  and  more  than  were  now 
employed — might  not  be  employed  with 
profit  and  advantage,  with  a  better  de- 
mand for  agricultural  produce.  [A  Noble 
Lord  :  This  increased  employment  would 
require  increased  capital.]  All  that  was 
required  in  order  to  make  capital  flow 
towards  the  improvement  of  the  land 
was  to  remove  the  uncertainty  caused  by 
the  present  system  of  protection.  It  ap- 
peared to '  him  that  any  one  who  soberly 
and  deliberately  considered  the  subject, 
would  see  that  the  effect  of  the  measure 
now  before  them  would  not  be  to  throw 
land  in  this  country  out  of  cultivation.  He 
was  so  far  from  supposing  the  effect  of  the 
measure  would  be  to  throw  land  out  of 
cultivation,  that  he  thought  they  might 
date  a  new  progress  in  the  cultivation  of 
land  from  the  removal  of  protection.  Ano- 
ther anticipation  which  had  been  indulged 
in  as  regarded  the  probable  effects  of  the 
measure  was  a  fall  of  rent,  and  that  too 
was  an  anticipation  which  he  did  not  ex- 
pect to  see  realized.  What  was  it,  he 
would  ask,  to  which  they  owed  the  value  of 
landed  property  in  this  country  ?  There 
was  infinitely  better  land  than  90  out  of 
every  100  portions  of  this  country  in  the 
prairies  and  wilds  of  America,  which  might 
be  bought  for  2s.  6d.  an  acre;  and  what 
was  it  which  made  our  land,  that  was  so 
much  less  fertile,  so  much  superior  in  value 
to  that  land  in  America  ?  It  was  the  ex- 
istence in  this  country  of  a  large,  an  in- 
dustrious, and  a  rich  population.  That 
and  that  only  it  was  which  gave  value  to 
the  landed  property  in  this  country;  and 
it  was  only  consistent  with  common  reason 
to  suppose  that  anything  which  went  to 
increase  the  national  wealth,  and  develop 
the  national  industry,  and  increase  the  pros* 
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peritj  of  the  realm,  would  also  increase  tlie 
ralue  of  landed  property.  His  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Stanley),  in  his  speech  on  Monday 
night,  adduced  the  case  of  Ireland,  which 
being  an  exporting  instead  of  an  importing 
country,  would  necessarily  suffer  a  great 
deal  from  the  proposed  measure.  So  far 
from  this,  he  (Earl  Grey)  could  show  their 
Lordships  that  no  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom would  gain  so  largely  from  the  pass- 
ing of  this  law  as  the  sister  kingdom;  but 
be  had  already  gone  so  largely  into  the 
question,  that  he  would  not  enter  upon  the 
subject  of  its  probable  effect  upon  Ireland 
at  that  stage  of  the  Bill.  He  would  now 
direct  the  attention  of  their  Lordships  to 
another  point,  which  had  been  dwelt  upon 
very  forcibly  by  his  noble  Friend  on  Thurs- 
day night.  The  noble  Lord  produced  a 
great  impression  on  the  House  by  describ- 
ing the  effect  which  this  measure  would  be 
likely  to  create  upon  the  condition  of  our 
Colonies  and  upon  our  interests  as  con- 
nected with  the  maintenance  of  our  colo- 
nial possessions.  That  was  a  subject  of 
very  great  importance;  and  he  (Earl  Grey) 
was  so  impressed  with  the  high  value 
which  ought  to  be  laid  on  the  preservation 
of  our  colonial  empire,  that  he  would  admit 
that  if  this  law  would  shake  the  security 
of  that  empire,  or  its  connexion  with  the 
mother  country,  it  would  deserve  the  gravest 
consideration  before  that  House  should  as* 
sent  to  it.  He,  however,  entertained  un- 
hesitatingly the  conviction  that,  so  far  from 
being  a  disadvantage  to  the  Colonies — so 
far  from  having  a  tendency  to  weaken  the 
ties  which  unite  them  to  us,  the  adoption, 
in  the  largest  sense,  and  in  the  most  com- 
plete manner,  of  the  principles  of  commer- 
cial freedom,  was  the  policy,  of  all  others, 
which  was  best  calculated  to  strengthen 
those  ties.  His  noble  Friend  had  asked, 
if  the  colonists  were  told  that  they  were 
no  more  to  the  country  than  Frenchmen  or 
Dutchmen,  what  inducement  they  would 
have  to  wish  to  be  united  with  this  coun- 
try ?  To  that  he  (Earl  Grey)  would  an- 
swer, that  his  noble  Friend  should  recollect 
tbat,  by  this  measure,  it  was  not  proposed 
to  apply  the  principle  of  the  removal  of 
restriction  to  the  Colonies  exclusively,  but 
it  was  intended  to  apply  to  them  a  prin- 
ciple which  we  proposed  to  apply  to  our- 
selves. Wo  111  (.1  any  ouo  sny  that  Curnber- 
land  and  York:*lnro  would  Ijo  tivu-ttil  bailly 
by  this  meaBure^  bcvau.-*'  \v^-  J  id  not  leave 
themaproti^ctin^tluty  f      < nr  nuucountiu^., 

then,  were  to  br  triMif -  ^  man  i  m  r 
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Dies  had  no  reason  to  c<miplain.  He  could 
understand  how  some  persons  in  the  old 
country,  where  there  was  a  great  competi* 
tion  for  employment,  could  be  induced  to 
take  a  shortsighted  view  of  the  subject, 
and  thus  he  eonld  perceive  how  it  was  that 
many  persons  had  been  induced  to  form 
the  opinion  that  protection  was  an  ad- 
vantage, and  that  it  was  not  wise  to  let 
in  foreign  goods  to  compete  with  our  home 
market;  but  with  respect  to  the  Colonies 
there  was  no  such  difficulty  as  that  compe- 
tition for  employment.  On  the  contrary, 
in  every  one  of  our  own  Colonies,  the  great 
difficulty  was  to  find  sufficient  labour  ta 
develop  fully  its  natural  resources;  aod  if 
the  effect  of  the  proposed  system  should 
be  to  divert  labour  in  the  Colonies  to  ita 
natural  and  most  productive  channels,  m- 
stead  of  to  artificial  and  unproductive 
channels,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  them.  Could 
any  one  doubt  that  Canada  was  pooter 
now  than  she  would  have  been  if  there 
never  had  been  a  protective  duty  in  favour 
of  her  timber  ?  If,  instead  of  letting  into 
our  markets  bad  timber,  when  we  could 
have  had  good,  we  had  never  edited  that 
system,  Canada  would  be  better  on;  and  the 
same  principle  would  apply  to  all  our  Co- 
lonies. The  Colonies  had  received  no  ad- 
vantage from  protecting  duties,  whilst  in 
many  cases  those  duties  had  bc«n  directly 
injurious  to  them.  The  West  Indies  had 
suffered  from  not  having  been  allowed  to 
get  the  various  supplies  they  required  in 
the  cheapest  market,  or  to  send  uieir  sup- 
plies in  Uie  cheapest  form  to  this  country. 
They  gained  nothing  by  protection;  and  aa 
regarded  the  effect  of  oommeroial  depen- 
dence in  strengthening  the  ties  between 
the  Colonies  and  this  country,  he  would 
put  it  to  their  Lordships  whether  the  sya- 
tem  of  commercial  dependence  had  in 
reality  strengthened  the  ties  between  the 
Colonies  and  the  mother  country.  Did 
they  not  all  know  tbat  jealousy,  arising 
from  that  commercial  dependence,  had 
produced  that  American  war  which  ended 
in  the  loss  of  those  extensive  Colonies  to 
the  Crown  of  this  country  ?  He  need  not 
point  out  how  infinitely  for  the  welfare 
both  of  the  United  States  and  ourselves  it 
would  have  been  that  that  fatal  di^Mite 
had  not  iLriHt^'u;  Lg  Jid  not  Mhy  (hat  in 
flki'ir  pn^ac&t  etatc  uf  Jmjiortanco  thoa« 
S  <  ■  viniJd  liavo  bc^n  kept  iu  dcpi'twl- 
<  '  \i\v  British  Crown'  Kut  »hn^  uughl 
I  iVutn  U!t  \ii  p  ittoer, 
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towards  the  moiher  country,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  that  commercial  dependence.    He 
waa  rather  Burpriaed,  he  mast  own,  that 
his  noble  Friend,  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  should  have  ventured  to  touch  on 
the  Colonies  for  an  illustration;  for  he 
thought  that  the  principle  with  respect  to 
trade  which  he  had  adopted  towanls  the 
Colonies  was  not,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
Tory  fortunate.     Under  that   policy  the 
com  of  Canada  was  allowed  to  come  into 
this  country  at  a  nominal  duty,  whilst  that 
advantage  was    not   given   to    Australia 
or  to  any  other  Colony.      That   advan- 
tage had  been   given  in  Canada  almost 
avowedly  because  it   had  been  recently 
in  a  state  of  rebellion;  but  it  was  re- 
fused to   those  which  had   been   always 
obedient  and  loyal;  and  he  (Earl   Grey) 
thought    that    such  a  course   of    policy 
was  calculated  to  excite  a  spirit  of  disaffec- 
tion.    His  noble  Friend  asked,  if  we  were 
to  have  no  advantage  in  the  markets  of  the 
Colonies,  of  what  use  were  they  to  us  ? 
they  would  not  be  worth  the  expense  of 
keeping  up  military  and  other  establish- 
ments for  their  protection.     He  would  be 
permitted  to  say  that  such  a  mode  of  ar- 
gument was    rather    defective.      It  was 
those  who  defended  protection  who  were 
to  prove  that  it  was  good;  but  how  did 
they  prove  it  ?  They  said  that  if  we  did 
not  keep  up  protection  we  would  lose  the 
Colonies;  and  then  they  said  we  kept  the 
Colonies  bv  a  protective  duty;  ana  they 
then  turned  round  and  said,  IS  we  did  not 
keep  up  protection,  of  what  use  were  the 
Colonies  ?    That  was  a  specimen  of  what 
was  called  arguing  in  a  circle.     For  his 
part  he  believed  that  the  connexion  be- 
tween Uie  Colonies  and  the  mother  country 
was  a  mutual  advantage,  requiring  no  such 
support  to  maintain  it.     In  our  colonial 
empire  we  possessed  friends  and  allies  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe — ^we  had  thus  a 
large  population  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  possessing  great  natural  resources, 
united  heart  and  soul  with  us,  ready  to 
take  part  with  us  in  aU  our  conflicts,  and 
to  support  us  in  all  hostilities  against  a 
common  enemy,  and  thus  we  mabtained 
in  each  possession  a  garrison  of  the  cheap- 
est kind,  whilst  they  enjoyed  the  inesti- 
mable advantages  of  being  an  integral  part 
of  the  roost  powerful,  and  most  enlighten- 
ed, and  most  civilized  nation  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth.     They  gloried — and  he  knew 
that  they  felt  it  as  a  glory — ^in  calling 
themselves  British  subjects,  and  in  having 
their  interests  and  rights  protected  by  the 


power  of  this  country,  which  was  ready  at 
any  moment  to  be  called  forth  to  main- 
tain their  interests  when  it  was  required. 
That  was  a  substantial  advantage  of  the 
greatest  service  to  the  Colonies.  He  be- 
lieved they  were  fully  aware  of  it;  and  he 
believed  ^at  if  they  pursued  a  liberal  po^ 
licy  in  other  respects  towards  the  Colonies, 
by  extending  to  them  the  dearest  right  of 
Bnglishmen,  the  privilege  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  not  needlessly  interfering  in 
their  domestic  concerns  —  that  if  they 
adopted  a  sound  policy,  politically  as  weU 
as  commercially,  they  would  bind  them  to 
us  with-ehains  which  no  power  on  earth 
could  break;  and  the  connexion  between 
them  and  the  Parent  State  would  continue 
until  they  far  exceeded  ourselves  in  popu  • 
lation.  His  noble  Friend  had  next  pro> 
ceeded  to  say  how  unjustly  this  measure 
would  operate  with  regard  to  Canada,  and 
had  tola  their  Lordships  that  this  country 
had  encouraged  Canada  to  expend  large 
sums  of  money  in  the  improvement  of 
their  navigation,  and  that  we  had  en- 
couraged Canada  to  impose  a  duty  on 
wheat  from  the  United  States.  He  said 
that  this  had  been  done  on  the  faith  of  the 
Com  Law;  and  he  asked  would  it  not  be 
unjust  to  the  Canadians  to  alter  that  law 
on  the  faith  of  which  they  had  acted  ? 
His  noble  Friend  described  the  route  for 
commerce  by  Canada,  and  through  the 
United  States;  and  alter  detailing  the 
effects  which  he  anticipated  from  this 
measure,  he  asked  what  chance  would  the 
Canadians  have  of  competing  with  the 
United  States  if  this  measure  were  car- 
ried ?  The  noble  Lord  continued  :  **  Now 
I  want  to  know  what  are  the  feelings  of 
the  Canadians  themselves  upon  the  sub- 
ject, for  surely  that  is  an  important  point." 
("Hear,  hear!**)  My  noble  Friend  says 
"  Hear,  hear !  **  Now  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
newspaper  containing  a  report  of  the  de- 
bates in  the  Canadian  Assembly,  which  I 
will  presently  read.  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, when  they  det^mined  on  re- 
pealing the  existing  Com  Laws,  addressed 
a  communication  to  the  Canadian  Legisla- 
ture, saying  that  they  were  at  liberty  to 
repeal  the  duty  of  3«.  a  quarter  on  Ameri- 
can wheat,  which  at  our  instigation  they 
had  imposed.  Accordingly  a  measure  for 
the  repeal  of  that  duty  was  submitted  to 
the  Canadian  Senate,  on  which  occasion  it 
happened  that  a  Motion  for  reporting 
progress  was  carried,'  and  that  was  as- 
sumed to  be  a  declaration  on  the  part 
of  the  Canadian    House   aS  Assembly, 
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that  they  were  altogether  hostile  to  the 
measures  of  the  Govemment.  What, 
however,  was  the  fact  ?  It  seems  that 
that  Amendment  was  carried,  almost  mider 
a  misapprehension,  from  the  parties  not 
exactly  understanding  the  effect  of  the 
vote;  for  a  few  days  afterwards,  when  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  was  resumed, 
and  a  vote  was  to  be  taken,  the  result  was 
very  different,  for  a  measure  was  agreed  to 
for  repealing  the  duty  on  American  com. 
He  had  read  the  speeches  on  the  subject, 
and  instead  of  finding  them  characterized 
by  a  tone  of  despondency — instead  of  crying 
out  against  the  injustice  of  this  country — 
instead  of  lamenting  the  ruin  to  which  they 
were  to  be  liable,  the  utter  destruction  of 
their  great  public  works,  and  of  their  com- 
mercial interests — ^he  was  happy  to  say 
that,  by  the  majority  of  that  Assembly, 
language  far  more  manly  and  more  credit- 
able was  held.  They  said,  "  As  England 
will  no  longer  give  us  protection,  let  us  see 
if  we  can't  do  without  it;  and  as  the  first 
step,  let  us  repeal  this  duty  on  American 
corn.  We  can  grow  com  cheaper  than 
America.''  One  Gentleman  says,  that 
he  has  been  over  to  Buffalo,  and  that  he 
finds  com  there  always  3d,  or  6d,  per 
bushel  dearer  than  he  can  afford  to  give  in 
Upper  Canada.  Another  said,  **  Our  pub- 
lic works  were  never  in  a  more  promising 
state,  and  when  they  are  completed  we 
shall  enter  with  great  advantage  into  com- 
petition with  America.  The  locks  upon 
the  Erie  canal  are  much  more  numerous 
and  more  expensive  in  working  than  those 
upon  the  St.  Lawrence.  We  can  then  not 
only  carry  our  own  com,  but  the  com  of 
the  Western  States  through  the  St.  Law- 
rence, cheaper  tlian  the  Americans  can 
carry  it  by  the  Erie  canal."  When  they 
came  to  divide  upon  the  question,  he  found 
those  who  were  m  favour  of  repealing  the 
duty,  who  had  no  fear  in  the  success  of 
Canadian  energy  and  Canadian  enterprise, 
in  opposition  to  America,  were  in  a  majo- 
rity of  45  to  27.  The  resolutions  were 
carried  by  that  majority,  and  the  Canadian 
Assembly  determined  on  admitting  Ame- 
rican com  for  passage  through  their  coun- 
try to  England  duty  free.  But  his  noble 
Friend  said  something  more.  His  noble 
Friend  said  that  this  wan  trt^otment  bc  uu* 
just  to  the  CanaditinSf  tbat  \\v  ti^ouffht  il 
was  calculated  tu  Hlmko  iUvu  i  <  l^i;:  of 
loyalty  to  the  Br iti si  1  Ciown.  1     -  <1 

ho  heard  that  lanfrim^n  with  '  . m 
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ties  which  now  united  the  people  of  Ca- 
nada to  this  country  in  such  a  manner  as 
almost  to  imply  that  ihey  would  be  joali- 
fied  in  disregarding  our  claims  upon  their 
loyalty.  But,  in  the  same  week  in  whidi 
the  Canadian  House  of  Assembly  had  been 
discussing  the  effect  which  the  change  of 
our  commercial  policy  would  prodnee,  a 
Militia  Bill  was  brought  under  their  eon- 
sideration,  and  with  the  permission  of  the 
House  he  read  a  passage  from  a  Canadian 
newspaper,  contaming  a  summary  of  what 
passed  on  that  occasion : — 

"  Dr.  TafOhl  made  an  admirable  ipeeeh — tern* 
perate,  argumentative,  and  well-timed.  No  appeal 
was  made  to  party  feeling,  no  attempt  to  enliM 
sectional  prejudice.  It  was  a  speech  which  will 
raise  the  character  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  imme- 
surablj  in  the  opinion  of  all  who  heard  him.  It 
would  be  well  for  Canada  if  soeh  addreaaes  were 
more  frequent — if  measures  of  such  importanee 
were  always  taken  up  in  the  calm,  deliberate  man- 
ner that  this  has  been,  and  with  a  disposition  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  in  endeavouring  to  make 
a  perfect  measure.  After  stating  the  objeetioiui 
which  he  had  to  certain  clauses.  Dr.  Tache  eois- 
cluded  by  suggesting  that  the  Bill  should  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Special  Committee. — Mr.  Lafontaine 
followed,  and  treated  the  question  in  the  same  ad- 
mirable spirit ;  he  agreed  in  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Tach^,  and  hoped  it  would  be  eooo^ed  with;  ke 
assured  the  Attorney  General  that  every  aid  whiek 
could  be  given  by  that  side  of  the  House  would  be 
freely  afforded  to  perfect  a  measure  of  such  im- 
portance to  the  country. — Mr.  Draper,  after  mmdo 
remarks  from  other  Ambers,  moved  to  reler  the 
Bill  to  a  Select  Committee,  which  was  earned 
unanimously.  —  Thus  the  Bill,  which  has  beea 
looked  upon  as  one  over  which  the  great  battle  of 
the  Session  was  to  be  fought,  has  virtually  passed 
through  the  House  without  an  angry  word.  We 
congratulate  the  country  on  the  event  of  last 
evening :  the  Members  on  the  OppositioD  hemibee 
acted  in  a  manner  which  did  toom  honour,  aad 
entitles  them  to  the  thanks  of  the  country.  We 
feel  convinced  that  the  conduct  of  the  French-C». 
nadian  Members  has  done  very  much  to  create  a 
better  feeling  between  them  and  their  fellow  eol»- 
nists  of  British  origin.  No  man  who  saw  the  de- 
monstration of  last  evening  could  feel  a  doubt, 
that  in  case  of  need,  they  would  be  found  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  defence  of 
our  territory  and  the  honour  of  the  Britaah 
Crown." 

These  are  the  effects  of  our  commercial 
policy  in  weakening  the  ties  hetween  the 
two  countries.  The  result,  then,  mj 
Lords,  of  these  considerations  is  in  mj 
mind  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  passing  of 
the  Bill  now  before  your  Lordships  is  im- 
peratirelj  rcquired  in  justice  to  the  ^r»t 
niaa^  r  t^p  people  of  this  country;  whiUt 
it  nl-  ihftt  by  adopting  that  omr» 

■v>  nfljctiu^  the  "'* -^  "  ■'  rtt- 
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to  the  slightest  risk  hj  passing  this  Bill; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  he  believed  that  by 
rejecting  it  they  would  run  serious  hazards 
and  incur  great  responsibilities.  He  would 
remind  the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond) that  at  an  early  part  of  the  eTening, 
when  the  petition  of  the  Merchants  of  the 
City  of  London  was  presented  by  the  noble 
Earl,  he  asked  a  very  significant  question, 
**  How  many  of  the  signers  of  that  petition 
are  holders  of  bonded  com  ?'*  Did  he  not 
think  that  they  all  knew  the  inuendo  con- 
veyed by  that  question  ?  But  he  would 
ask  whether,  if  they  rejected  this  Bill, 
his  noble  Friends'  example  would  not  lead 
those  who  thought  themselves  injured  by 
this  Bill  to  ask  how  many  of  their  Lord- 
ships were  owners  of  land?  He  did  not 
beUeve  that,  consciously,  any  of  their  Lord- 
ships were  actuated  by  personal  motives  ; 
but  after  what  had  been  said  by  his  noble 
Friend,  he  believed  that  when  they  im- 
puted to  others  interested  motives,  inter- 
ested motives  would  in  their  turn  be  im- 
puted to  them.  And  he  believed,  though 
they  were  not  themselves  conscious  of  it, 
yet  that  unconsciously  they  were  influenced 
in  their  decisions  by  the  effect  which  they 
believed  this  Bill  would  have  on  the  inter- 
ests of  the  owners  of  land :  it  was  not  in 
human  nature  that  it  should  be  otherwise. 
And,  though  he  admitted  that  the  noble 
Duke  was  justified  in  putting  the  question 
which  he  did,  yet  he  asked  what  effect 
would  be  produced  on  the  public  mind  if 
their  Lordships — an  assembly  of  landown- 
ers— ^rejected  this  Bill,  more  especially  after 
the  manner  in  which  it  had  come  up  to  them 
from  the  Lower  House  ?  He  trusted  before 
their  Lordships  took  a  course  which  seemed 
to  him  so  fiill  of  danger,  that  they  would 
reflect  a  little  on  what  the  practical  conse- 
quences of  this  measure  would  be.  As  men 
of  judgment  and  experience,  he  was  sure 
they  would  not  act  with  the  view  of  grati- 
fying mere  passion  of  temper ;  that  they 
would  not  inquire  into  the  changes  of  the  Mi- 
nister who  had  introduced  it ;  but  that  they 
would  consider,  before  rejecting  this  Bill, 
what  practical  advantages  to  themselves 
and  to  the  nation  would  result  from  their 
adopting  such  a  course.  What  were  those 
supposed  advantages  ?  Did  they  believe 
that  they  could  maintain  permanently  the 
existing  Corn  Law  ?  Looking  at  the 
events  of  the  last  few  years,  he  asked 
would  any  one  of  the  three  noble  Dukes, 
now  on  the  cross  benches,  say  they  be- 
lieved it  possible  that  by  any  combination 
of  circumstances  the  existing  Com  Law 
VOL.LXXXVI.    {2S2} 


could  be  much  longer  maintained?  ["  Hear, 
hear!**]  He  thought  his  noble  Friends 
stood  nearly  alone  in  that  opinion.  [Seve- 
ral noble  Lords:  No,  no.]  He  could 
only  say  that  the  noble  Earl  who  spoke  on 
Tuesday  with  great  animation,  and  at  great 
length  on  this  subject,  stated  that  he,  for 
one,  did  not  look  to  the  permanent  defeat 
of  the  proposed  measure;  he  expected  that 
some  alteration  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  be 
carried  ;  all  he  looked  for  was  what  he 
called  giving  the  country  *'  breathing  time. " 
If  by  giving  the  country  "  breathing 
time,'*  it  was  meant  that  they  should  allow 
an  interval  for  reflection,  that  an  appeal 
should  be  made  to  the  country,  he  con- 
fessed that  that  seemed  to  him  one  of  the 
greatest  misfortunes  that  could  happen. 
A  dissolution  of  Parliament  at  this  exciting 
time — ^town  arrayed  against  county — the 
angry  passions  that  wo^d  be  excited — ^the 
suspension  of  industry  and  trade  ~  the  ab- 
solute paralyzation  of  all  the  enterprise  of 
the  country  that  must  exist  during  that 
mighty  contest — ^were  all  these,  the  inevit* 
able  consequence  of  a  dissolution,  to  bo 
desired,  if,  after  ril,  the  result  was  still  to 
be  the  passing  of  this  Bill  ?  Tho  result, 
however,  would  not  be  precisely  the  same; 
for  he  believed  the  consequence  would  be 
the  passing  of  a  Bill  for  the  immediate  and 
entire  repeal  of  all  duties.  But  if  they 
were  not  to  look  to  maintaining  perma- 
nently the  existing  Com  Law,  he  would 
ask  the  noble  Lords  whether  they  did  really 
believe  that  by  throwing  out  this  Bill  they 
could  obtain  anything  of  a  compromise,  on 
the  principle  of  a  fixed  duty  for  example, 
which  had  been  thought  of?  His  noble 
Friend  the  other  evening  threw  out  many 
hints  in  order  to  catch  the  parties  who 
were  in  favour  of  that  measure,  and  his 
noble  Friend  said  it  would  be  inconsistent 
for  those  who  had  before  supported  a  fixed 
duty  to  vote  for  the  present  Bill.  He  dis- 
agreed with  his  noble  Friend ;  he  had  him« 
self  supported  a  fixed  duty.  When  the 
measure  of  1842  was  introduced,  he 
thought  that  a  fixed  duty  would,  on  the 
whole,  be  the  best  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion that  could  then  be  proposed,  and  he 
then  urged  its  adoption  ;  but  not  with  a 
view  to  protection,  for  he  had  unifonnly, 
and  on  every  occasion,  objected  to  the 
whole  principle  of  what  is  called  protection. 
At  that  time,  however,  he  thought  that  a 
moderate  fixed  duty  was  advisable  for  one 
reason,  because  he  thought  it  would  pro- 
duce little  perceptible  effect  on  the  price 
of  com,  whilst  it  would  afford  a  consider- 
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ble  revenue ;  but  cbiefly  he  thought  it  ad- 
visable because  he  regarded  it  as  a  reason- 
able compromise,  because  he  believed  that 
it  would  give  them,  some  years  sooner 
ihan  they  could  hope  to  obtain  it  by  other 
means,  the  practical  advantages  which  he 
anticipated  n*om  free  trade,  and  that  it 
would  avert  the  great  and  most  injurious 
Struggle  which  he  foresaw.  But  even  at 
that  time,  when  he  was  advocating  a  mo- 
derate fixed  duty,  he  took  the  liberty  of 
warning  those  Gentlemen  who  were  then 
supporting  the  dovemment,  that  they  were 
supporting  a  measure  which  must  necessa- 
rily lead  at  no  very  distant  day  to  entire 
free  trade.  He  told  them  that  if  they  de- 
sired a  fixed  duty,  the  days  and  hours  when 
a  fixed  duty  cotdd  be  accepted  were  ra- 
pidly passing  away — ^that  they  must  dose 
with  tiie  offer  as  it  was  made,  for  that  if 
that  measure  were  not  quickly  conceded, 
such  a  settlement  would  in  his  opinion  be 
impracticable.  That  anticipation  was  cor- 
rect. If  they  had  adopted  a  moderate  fixed 
duty  in  1842,  it  would  have  been  accepted 
by  the  country  ;  but  he  was  no  less  firmly 
persuaded  that  if  Parliament  were  to  pass 
such  a  measure  now,  the  country  would 
not  be  satisfied  ;  agitation  would  still  oon- 
tinue  ;  and,  as  one  deeply  interested  in 
land  (for  he  eouM  not  attempt  to  conceal 
his  personal  interest  in  Uiis  Question), 
there  was  nothing  which  he  should  so 
much  deprecate  as  the  Legislature  now 
sanotioning  a  measure  for  a  fixed  duty. 
The  consequence  would  be  a  continuation 
for  some  years  longer  of  the  agitation  which 
had  of  late  been  going  on,  and  which,  he 
believed,  of  all  things  was  most  deeply  de- 
trimental to  the  landed  interest.  But  even 
if  such  a  measure  were  likely  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  country,  let  him  ask  how 
was  such  to  pass  through  Parliament  ?  By 
what  party — ^by  what  set  of  men — could  a 
measure  for  a  fixed  duty  now  be  carried  ? 
Certainly  not  by  the  existing  Government, 
for  they  knew  that  they  had  pledged  them- 
selves within  the  last  week  or  two  to  con- 
sent to  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  whole 
tone  of  their  declaration  had  been  that  a 
fixed  duty  was  perfectly  out  of  the  question 
— ^that  protection  might  be  right,  but  that 
the  alternative  was  between  protection,  as 
it  then  existed,  and  free  trade — ^that  to 
make  com  the  subject  of  more  taxation, 
to  impose  a  duty  on  food  for  mere 
purposes  of  revenue,  was  a  proposi- 
tion to   which    lijry    wimld    li«?t^r   (iH^rnt. 

Then  the  great  pc^rtv  wlir — **»-*aml  tti 
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who  with  such  distinguished  ahifity 
ducted  that  party  in  the  other  House  of 
Pariiament,  had  publicly  declared  thai  in 
December  last  he  was  prepared  to  form  a 
Government  on  the  principle  of  the  imme- 
diate and  complete  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws. 
Could  he,  then,  and  those  conneeted  with 
him,  take  up  a  measure,  after  that  declara- 
tion, which  had  been  rejected  by  the  pi^e- 
sent  Govemment  as  not  going  su£BeieDtlj 
far?  An  who  knew  his  noble  Friend  knew 
that  he  was  the  last  man  in  the  worid  to 
listen  to  such  a  suggestion.  To  expect  him 
to  come  forward  and  propose  a  measure  fin*  a 
fixed  duty  now,  was  altogether  irrati<mal  and 
improbable.  Then  there  was  a  third  party 
— as  they  called  themselves,  at  least;  there 
was  his  noble  Friend  who  made  so  do- 
quent  a  speech  on  Monday  night,  and  tlie 
noble  Duke  on  the  cross  bench-— were  they 
prepared  to  form  a  Govemment  and  to  pro- 
pose that  measure  ?  He  should  think,  after 
the  very  severe  language  which  they  had 
held  in  the  eourse  of  the  last  fsw  weeks 
on  the  subject  of  inconsistency,  deserting 
pledges,  eating  words,  and  so  on,  that  they 
would  be  the  last  persons  so  to  oome  for- 
ward ;  and  but  last  year  the  most  promi- 
nent Members  of  that  party  declared  that 
they  nev^  would  consent  to  it — ^that  even 
free  trade  itself  was  a  less  abomination  in 
their  eyes.  Then  there  was  nobody  to 
propose  it ;  and  he  really  thought  that  aU 
idea  of  a  fixed  duty  might  at  once  be  eon- 
signed  to  oblirion.  He  thought  that»  if 
adopted  at  the  proper  time,  and  at  the  pro- 
per season,  it  would  not  have  been  a  bad 
settlement  of  the  question  ;  but  that  time 
and  that  season  having  passed,  they  must 
decide  between  maintaining  the  law  aa  it 
now  stood,  or  the  more  complete  measure 
of  reform  which  was  opposed  to  it.  His 
noble  Friend  (Lord  Stanley)  on  Monday 
night  wamed  them  against  passing  this 
measure,  lest  they  should  be  obli^d  to 
yield  one  concession  afto*  another;  and 
he  referred  to  ulterior  measures  whi<^  a 
speaker  had  alluded  to  at  a  League  meet- 
ing. [Lord  KnrNAiBD:  It  was  not  a  meet- 
ing of  the  League.]  He  was  reminded 
that  it  was  not  a  meeting  of  the  League  ; 
whether  it  was  or  not  was  ouite  immatmaL 
He  believed  no  man  would  attempt  to  de- 
fend all  the  speeches  which  had  been  made 
by  all  the  members  of  the  Anti-Cora-Law 
League  ;  for  his  own  part,  he  should  cer- 
tainly be  very  sorry  to  do  so.  He  quite 
"^  '  t!  tbti  K|u*trli  IN  tjut'fltiob  ivai  a 
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Bures  whieh  lie  trusted  would  never  receive 
the  sanction  of  Parliament,     He  was  also 
prepared  to  admit  that  the  existence  of  the 
Anti-Gom-Law  League  was  a  very  great 
eriL     He  said  it  was  a  great  evil ;  but  let 
him  not  be  misunderstood.    They  must  not 
suppose  that  he  meant  to  throw  any  blame 
on  those  individuals  who  were  at  tibe  head 
of  that  body ;  for  he  bad  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  however  the  declaration  might  be 
received  in  that  House,  that,  in  his  opin- 
ion, this  country  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  leaders  of  that  body,  and  more  espe* 
cially  to  Mr.  Cobden,    He  said  that  to 
him,  to  his  genius,  and  to  his  indefatigable 
energy  and  perseverance — ^not  to  Sir  R. 
Peel,  not  to  that  party  in  Parliament  with 
which  he  had  the  honour  of  being  connected, 
but  to  his  hon.  Friend,  Mr.  Cobden — ^were 
they  indebted  for  the  achievement  of  what 
he  believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant measures  with  reference  to  the  future 
welfare  of  the  Britidi  people  which  ever 
received  the  sanction  of  Parliament.     To 
him  the  country  should  feel  deeply  indebted. 
He  had  achieved  this  triumph  by  means 
altogether  unexceptionable.      There  had 
been    no   appeal  to   physical   force,    no 
threatening  displays  of  great  multitudes 
of  persons  ooUected  together.    [A  noble 
Lord  i  Because  he  could  not  get  them.l 
The  noble  Lord  said,  **  because  he  could 
not  get  them."    He  attributed  it,  however, 
to  a  different  cause.    He  believed  it  was 
because  Mr.  Cobden  thought,  and  thought 
justly,  that  the  proper  way  of  acting  on  the 
opinion  of  Parliament  was  through  the 
opinion  of  the  nation.     All  his  efforts  had 
been   addressed  towards   convertmg  the 
opinion  of  the  nation — ^towards  teachmg 
both  farmers  and  manufacturers  what  the 
real  interests  of  the  community  upon  this 
subject  were ;  and,  considering  the  time  in 
which  this  great  change  of  opinion  had 
been,  attempted,  he  must  say,  that  his  suc- 
cess appeared  to  him  almost  miraculous. 
But  still  he  said  that  the  existence  of  the 
Anti-Com-League  was  an  evil ;  and  he  be- 
lieved if  they  were  to  ask  Mr.  Cobden  him- 
self, he  woiUd  tell  them  that  he  was  of  the 
same  opinion.     It  was  an  evil,  because 
such  a  body  never  could  exist  unless  it  was 
created  by  a  strong  feeling  amongst  a  large 
proportion  of  the  people,  that  wrong  and 
mjury  were  being  inflicted  on  them.     It 
was,  he  believed,  only  a  monster  grievance 
which  could  have  created  such  a  formi- 
dable organization  as  the  Anti-Com-Law 
League ;  but  he  agreed  with  his  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Stanley),  that,  once  created. 


the  redress  of  the  grievance  which  created 
this  body  would  not  destroy  in  all  quarters 
the  desire  to  maintain  that  organization. 
The  noble  Lord,  with  the  happy  language 
peculiar  to  himself,  said  that  the  cup  of  pcS- 
tioal  power  was  too  sweet,  when  once  tasted^ 
to  be  readily  relinquished.  That  was  per- 
fectly  true;  and  no  doubt  there  would  be  a 
great  anxiety  amongst  many  members  of 
that  body  to  keep  up  their  formidable  orga^ 
nization,  and  to  apply  their  powers  to  the 
carrying  of  other  objects.  It  was  con- 
sistent  with  all  past  experience  that  such 
should  be  the  case.  But  what,  let  him  ask, 
was  the  inference  their  Lordi^ps  ought  to 
draw  from  that  consideration?  Was  it  that 
they  should  keep  up  the  grievance  which 
had  created  that  formidable  power  until  the 
present  sense  of  wrong,  aggravated  by  dis- 
appointment, forced  concession  from  them? 
The  inference  which  he  drew,  on  the  con- 
trary, was,  that  their  Lordships  ought, 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  to  repeal  this 
law ;  and  he  might  observe,  in  passing, 
that  one  great  objection  which  he  enter- 
tained to  a  portion  of  this  Bill,  was  on 
account  of  the  ddav  in  adopting  it ;  and 
if,  in  accordance  with  the  forms  of  Parlia* 
ment,  that  House  had  the  power  of  amend- 
ing  Bills  of  this  nature,  he  should  certainly 
have  liked  to  have  altered  the  three  years' 
provision;  for  that  "  rag  of  protection,"  as 
it  was  aptly  termed  the  other  evening,  was 
only  calculated  to  afford  an  excuse  for  those 
who  wished  to  keep  up  the  Anti-Com-Law 
League— a  power  which,  if  kept  up,  it  was 
not  impossible  they  might  see  directed  to 
other  and  more  dangerous  purposes. 
Would  not  the  grievance  be  aggravated  a 
thousand  fold  when  the  hope  of  redress  had 
been  disappointed ;  and  did  thev  not  think 
that  the  power  of  this  body  would  be  largely 
increased  if,  after  the  circumstances  which 
had  occurred,  all  redress  were  refused? 
His  noble  Friend  (Lord  Stanley),  in  the 
course  of  his  speech  on  Monday,  went  on 
to  say,  that  if  they  consented  to  pass  this 
measure,  their  Lordships  must  be  content 
in  future  to  be  regarded  as  a  subordinate 
part  of  the  Constitution — as  the  registers 
of  the  edicts  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  his  noble  Friend  went  on  in  the  same 
breath  to  describe,  in  most  beautiful  and 
glowing  language,  the  real  purpose  of  this 
House. 

"  My  Lords,"  he  said,  "if  I  know  anythmg  of 
the  conBtitution  or  value  of  this  Uouse,  it  is  that 
it  should  interpose  a  wholesome  and  salutary  ob- 
stacle to  rash  and  inconsiderate  legislation.  It  is 
to  protect  the  people  against  the  consequences 
cf  their  own  imprudeiwe.    It  is  not,  my  Lords, 
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it  nerer  [has  been,  and  never  should  be,  to  re- 
sist the  expression  of  continued  and  deliber- 
ately-formed public  opinion — to  that  your  Lord- 
ships have  always,  and  I  trust  always  will, 
bow;  but  it  is  yours  to  check  the  progress  of 
hasty  and  irreparable  legislation." 

In  those  words  his  noble  Friend,  with  his 
usual  happiness  of  expression,  detailed 
most  accurately  their  Lordships'  proper 
place  in  the  Constitution  of  the  country. 
As  he  told  them,  it  was  their  office  to  check 
the  progress  of  hasty  and  irreparable  legis- 
lation, but  not  to  oppose  themselyes  to 
continued  and  deliberately-formed  public 
opinion.  It  was  therefore  of  the  deepest 
importance  that  their  Lordships  should 
discriminate  and  distinguish  accurately 
when  the  desire  of  the  country  for  a  change 
in  the  law  did  proceed  from  a  hasty  and 
inconsiderate  passion  for  alteration,  and 
when  it  rested  on  a  continued  and  deliber- 
ately-formed opinion.  It  was  of  the  deepest 
importance  that  they  should  accurately  dis- 
tinguish between  these  two  cases,  because 
if  they  made  a  mistake,  if  under  the  notion 
that  they  were  opposing  hasty  legislation, 
their  Lordships  did  set  themselves  against 
deliberately-formed  and  rational  public  opin- 
ion, it  was  perfectly  clear  they  must  give 
way,  and  that  by  so  giving  way  they  se- 
riously shook  and  impaired  their  proper  au- 
thority and  power  in  those  cases  in  which 
they  really  might  be  exercised  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  country  and  to  the  Con- 
stitution. In  this  case,  then,  it  was  their 
Lordships'  duty  to  endeavour  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  desire  of  the  people, 
as  represented  by  the  votes  of  tho  House 
of  Commons,  was  foimded  on  a  deliber- 
ately-formed opinion,  or  whether  it  was 
the  cry  of  hasty  and  inconsiderate  le- 
gislation. Let  him  ask  them  what  were  the 
symptoms  by  which  they  were  to  judge  ?  Let 
him  remind  them,  in  order  that  they  might 
form  an  opinion  on  this  point,  which  lay  at 
the  very  bottom  of  the  decision  to  which 
they  were  this  night  to  come,  let  him  remind 
them  what  were  the  symptoms  which  led 
to  the  inference  that  the  desire  of  the 
nation  for  this  measure  rested  on  a 
continued  and  deliberately  formed  opin- 
ion. He  would  remind  them  then,  that 
the  principles  on  which  this  Bill  was 
formed  were  first  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  public  so  long  as  eighty 
years  ago,  when  the  first  edition  of  Dr. 
Adam  Smith's  lEimiortal  work  was  pub- 
lished, in  which  ho  Iniil  down,  with  a  farce 
of  reasoning  wbicb  tlic  r^^i  rJ*<nL'r  of  sue* 
ceeding  years  hiul  fLilly  j  n>.y  n  ^L  f  iuit  it  waa 
wiso  and  just  to  emaiicitij^i^      m^jrut:  iVuui  { 


all  artificial  restrictions.  That  doctrine 
was  not  long  in  working  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  all  theoretical  men ;  every  politi* 
cal  philosopher  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  was  soon  found  adhering  to  that 
principle  ;  but  it  was  long  before  those  en- 
gaged  in  the  practical  affitirs  of  life  would 
concede  it — before  practical  statesmen  and 
manufacturers  and  farmers  would  consent 
to  admit  the  validity  of  the  doctrines  of 
Adam  Smith.  But  at  length  they  did  be- 
gin to  yield — ^the  authority  of  those  maxima 
of  commercial  wisdom  which  had  long  been 
received  as  infallible  by  philosophers  in 
their  closets,  began  also  to  be  recognised 
in  the  councib  of  the  nation  ;  at  first  in  a 
hesitating  and  timid  manner,  but  still  a 
silent  and  gradual  advance  was  being  made 
to  their  consummation.  As  discussion 
went  on,  as  the  good  effects  were  expe- 
rienced of  the  partial  measures  which  had 
been  founded  on  those  principles,  more  and 
more  converts  came  over.  In-  Parliament 
and  in  the  country  every  succeeding  year 
showed  an  increase  of  strength  to  that 
great  cause  of  truth  and  of  reason.  In  hia 
own  recollection  of  political  life  how  vast 
were  the  changes  which  he  had  seen  on 
this  subject !  Nineteen  years  ago,  when 
he  first  voted  on  these  questions  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  in  favour  of  a 
very  timid  application  of  free-trade  prin- 
ciples, he  vot^  in  very  small  minorities  ; 
in  minorities  as  small  as  fifteen,  and  never 
greatly  exceeding  fifty  ;  whilst  those  who 
were  for  out-ana-out  protection,  who  re- 
sisted the  Com  Law  of  1828  almost  as 
strenuously  as  the  proposed  measure  was 
now  resisted,  doubled  and  trebled  their  op- 
ponents in  the  divisions — so  powerful  was 
the  extreme  agricultural  party  in  that  day; 
yet  they  now  saw  that  year  by  year,  frwn 
that  time  to  the  present,  the  strength  of 
the  party  in  favour  of  the  bolder  and  bolder 
application  of  the  principles  of  free  Uade 
had  been  gradually  increasing;  and  in  the 
last  few  years,  though  they  had  still  had 
large  numerical  majorities  arrayed  against 
them  in  divisions,  yet  no  man  who  attended 
to  the  debates  in  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament, no  man  who  looked  at  the  signs 
from  which  to  judge  of  other  men's  feelings, 
could  have  failed  to  foresee  symptoms  of 
the  rapid  approach  of  that  event  in  which 
the  pnnciple  could  be  fully  adopted.  Their 
ofijn  ^.  nis  spoke  in  the  tone  of  men  who 
fi  T^  .  iu(iM  of  defeat,  like  '     felt 
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had  80  long  been  the  ablest  advocates  of 
protection,  coming  forward  and  manfully 
avowing  a  complete  change  in  their  own 
opinions,  a  complete  adherence  to  the  doc- 
trines of  free  trade.  Severely  as  they  had 
been  censured,  he  gave  them  credit  for 
that  avowal — ^he  had  no  doubt  it  was  a 
sincere  and  an  honest  avowal.  There  was  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  otherwise.  Their 
party  interest  and  their  personal  feelings 
would  have  led  them,  consistently  with 
their  sense  of  public  duty,  to  have  main- 
tained their  former  opinions;  and  when 
he  found  them  unable  to  do  so,  he  derived 
from  that  circumstance  the  strongest  pos- 
sible reasons  in  favour  of  the  course  it  was 
now  proposed  to  their  Lordships  to  adopt, 
to  yield  to  the  irresistible  current  of  public 
opinion.  They  might  say  the  reasons  that 
they  had  assigned  for  the  change  were 
altogether  inadequate — that  the  potato 
famine  was  a  delusion — and  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  state  of  affairs  to  justify 
such  a  measure.  They  might  say  the  argu- 
ments which  they  used  were  precisely  the 
same  arguments  which  they  themselves  had 
BO  often  combated.  They  might  say  all 
this;  but  he  did  not  think  they  would  inquire 
what  were  the  motives  which  led  those  gen- 
tlemen to  hold  other  opinions  on  former  de- 
bates. He  did  not  wish  to  inquire  whether  it 
was  a  want  of  foresight  or  a  want  of  moral 
courage  to  avow  opinions  which,  though  un- 
popular, made  them  in  1839  and  1841  still 
the  advocates  of  protection.  Whatever 
opinions  they  might  form  upon  this  point,  it 
was  impossible  any  rational  man  could  doubt 
that  the  change  which  they  had  now  avow- 
ed was  sincere — ^and  that  they  felt  the 
repeal  of  the  existing  Com  Laws  to  be 
required  by  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. And  he  would  say  their  adopting  that 
opinion,  their  coming  forward  to  advocate 
it,  and  their  sacrifices  for  it,  were  a  con- 
vincing and  a  striking  proof  of  what  was  the 
state  of  public  opinion  on  this  question.  Out 
of  doors  there  were  precisely  the  same  symp- 
toms. Did  their  Lordships  not  remember 
that  out  of  doors  at  one  time  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers  of  this  country  were  as 
strongly  in  favour  of  protection  as  the 
agriculturists  were  at  this  day  ?  Were  they 
not  the  main  originators  of  the  whole  pro- 
tective policy  ?  They,  he  believed,  were 
perfectly  wiUing  to  admit  the  fact.  This 
great  mistake  in  our  national  policy  was 
fkr  more  attributable  to  the  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  interests  than  the  agricul- 
tural, and  when  ho  first  came  into  public 
life  this  was  the  general  state  of  public 


opinion.  He  remembered  ifr.  Huskisson 
being  regarded  as  a  public  enemy  in  the 
great  seaport  towns  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  repeal  of  the  discriminating 
duties  on  foreign  shipping  being  considered 
as  something  like  treason  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  From  those  very 
towns,  in  the  present  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment, he  had  presented  petitions  praying 
their  Lordships  not  only  to  pass  this  Bill, 
but  to  abolish  all  protective  duties  what- 
ever. Such  were  the  symptoms  of  the 
desire  of  the  nation  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws;  and  it  was  not  a  desire  for  rash 
and  hasty  legislation,  but  it  was  the  con- 
tinued, the  deliberately  formed,  and  the  ra- 
tionally expressed  public  judgment.  These 
measures  were  the  symptoms  of  it,  and 
public  opinion  being  so,  it  was  not,  accord- 
ing to  his  noble  Friend's  own  acbnission, 
wise  in  the  House  to  diregard  it.  That 
their  Lordships  did  not  disregard  it,  and  that 
they  did  pass  this  Bill  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  was  no  less  his  firm  and  confident 
expectation  than  it  was  his  fervent  and 
earnest  hope. 

Lord  ASHBURTON  said,  that  the 
question  which  their  Lordships  were  then 
called  upon  to  decide,  was  not  only  the 
most  important  proposition  made  during 
the  present  Session,  but  one  of  the  most 
important  propositions  that  could  possibly 
come  imder  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  he  hoped  that  if  he  only  ad- 
dressed  them  very  briefly  'upon  this  most 
momentous  occasion,  they  would  not  im- 
pute the  short  time  which  he  should  oc- 
cupy with  his  remarks  to  any  indifference 
toward  the  subject,  or  to  any  insufficiency 
in  the  reasonings  which  might  be  adduced 
against  the  Bill.  He  hoped  it  would  be 
attributed  to  his  individual  inability  to  ad- 
dress them  at  any  length,  rather  than  to  any 
other  cause,  if  he  attempted  to  do  more 
than  advert  very  shortly  to  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  the  present  discussion,  and  touch 
very  cursorily  upon  the  principal  topics 
which  he  meant  to  bring  under  their  notice. 
Avoiding,  then,  any  further  preface,  he 
should  limit  his  preliminary  remarks  to  this 
— that  in  examining  the  merits  of  the  pre- 
sent measure,  he  did  not  mean  in  any  de- 
gree to  reflect  upon  the  authors  of  these 
great  changes,  and  least  of  all  upon  his 
right  hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vemment,  with  whom  he  had  long  been 
connected  by  bonds  of  friendship,  and 
many  acts  of  kindness ;  and  he  should  bo 
extremely  sorry  if,  in  the  discussion  of  the 
present  question,  any  observation  should 
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happen  unconsciouslj  to  fall  from  him 
which  could  at  all  he  construed  mto  the 
least  complaint  against  those  hj  whom  the 
Bill  was  hrought  hefore  their  Lordships' 
House.  At  the  same  time,  considering 
the  great  importance  of  the  measure,  and 
loolung  to  the  immense  interests  which 
were  at  stake,  he  felt  that  he  should  ill 
discharge  the  dut j  which  he  owed  to  their 
Lordships,  to  the  country,  and  to  himself# 
if  he  did  not  fully  and  candidly  state  the 
impressions  which  at  the  present  moment 
weighed  upon  his  mind.  Occupied,  then, 
as  his  feehngs  were  with  the  vast  interests 
at  stake,  he  should  not  upon  this  import- 
ant occasion  take  up  any  portion  of  their 
time  hy  attempting  to  discuss  the  general 
political  consequences  of  the  change  now 
sought  to  he  introduced.  He  did  not  stop, 
as  Us  nohle  Friend  had  done,  to  ask  what 
would  hecome  of  the  GoTemment,  or  what 
party  there  was  in  the  State  which  could 
form  a  Govemment,  or  whether  there  was 
any  party  likely  to  agree  upon  any  general 
principles.  Instead  of  inrolving  them  in 
such  discussions,  he  should  content  himself 
with  adrising  their  Lordships  to  proceed 
upon  their  own  conscientious  convictions 
and  their  own  yiews  of  the  policy  which 
would  he  most  beneficial  to  the  country, 
without  reference  to  the  possible  circum- 
stances in  which  the  Executive  Government 
might  be  placed.  He  wished,  before  he 
proceeded  any  further,  to  remind  the  House 
that  the  present  Bill  came  before  them  in 
a  veiy  humble  shape,  being  merely  a  pro- 
position to  alter  certain  duties  payable  upon 
the  importation  of  com;  that  whereas, 
according  to  the  statement  of  his  noble 
Friend  who  last  addressed  the  House,  it 
was  merely  a  Bill  for  facilitating  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  com,  and  so  changing 
the  average  prices  of  com  in  this  country 
from  SOs.  to  45«.  or  some  such  trifling  va- 
riation ;  but  the  Bill  assumed  a  very  dif- 
ferent aspect  when  they  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  dangers  which  had  been  so  elo- 
quently stated  by  his  noble  Friend  on  the 
first  night  of  the  present  debate,  its  influ- 
ence upon  all  the  great  interests  of  the 
country,  and  its  colonial,  commercial,  and 
financial  system;  its  ability  to  pay  its  debts 
and  maintain  its  credit :  all  theje  important 
considerations  were  involved  m  a  question 
which,  as  presented  to  the  House  by  one 
noble  Lord,  was  nothing  more  than  a  mea- 
sure calculated  to  make  a  slight  difference 
of  a  shilliuff  or  two  in  the  price  of  com. 
To  his  mind  the  Bill  presented  itself  under 
a  very  different  guise.    He  hoped  that  he 


might  be  mistaken  ;  hut  he  could  not  re- 
move from  his  mind  the  conviction  that 
the  House  was  on  that  night  dealing  with 
a  subject  of  the  very  greatest  magmtnde. 
Nearly  forty  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
great  question  regarding  the  importaftkm 
of  com  first  occupied  his  attention  ;  and  in 
the  year  1815,  with  the  very  small  claima 
upon  the  attention  of  Parliament  whieh  he 
possessed,  he  was  as  stoat  an  opponent  of 
the  Com  Law  then  passed  by  Paiiiament 
as  he  was  at  the  present  moment  of  the 
Bill  now  under  their  Lordships'  conaider- 
ation.  By  the  Bill  1815  it  was  pro- 
posed to  keep  com  at  ^e  enomunis  priee 
of  80«. ;  that  appeared  to  him  to  be  e 
most  ^d,  rainous,  and  &tal  measure, 
and  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  give  it  aU 
the  opposition  in  his  power.  He  could 
not  just  at  this  point  avoid  noticing  the 
singular  coincidence  that  his  noble  Friend 
who  proposed  the  present  Bill  ahoold  have 
been  the  identical  individual  by  whom  a 
Bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons intended  to  fix  the  price  of  wheat  at 
the  high  price  of  80f .  His  noble  Friend 
brought  in  the  first  Cora  Bill  of  the  pr^ 
sent  series;  and  now  he  moved  the  last* 
He  was  concerned  in  the  commeneement 
and  the  close  of  the  system  which  was  in- 
tended to  regulate  the  importation  of  eora. 
As  was  said  of  Mr.  Grattan,  with  referenoe 
to  the  political  independence  of  Ireland — 
"  he  sat  by  its  cradle,  and  he  followed  its 
hearse."  But,  without  further  noticing 
the  share  which  his  noble  Friend  had  in 
those  proceedings,  he  should  examine  the 
grounds  upon  which  this  measure  rested. 
In  the  first  place,  he  should  observe  that 
the  argument  whieh  had  been  originally  put 
forward  for  the  necessity  of  repealing  the 
Com  Laws,  namely,  the  distress  in  Ire- 
land, was  now  pretty  well  abandoned;  lor 
it  had  been  very  clearly  shown  that  the 
distress  which  existed  in  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  had  been  greatly  exagge- 
rated. But,  supposing  the  state  of  the 
case  to  have  been  quite  otherwise,  it  did 
appear  to  his  mind  that  the  best  way  of 
making  provision  for  the  wants  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  would  be,  instead  of  open- 
mg  the  ports,  to  close  them,  in  order  to 
keep  vrithin  the  island  the  provisionB  which 
were  already  there,  and  assign  them  to  the 
use  of  the  supposed  starving  popolation. 
Of  course,  the  House  would  reooOect  thai 
in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  when  aeaivity 
was  apprehended,  it  was  generally  soggesW 
ed  that  the  Government  might  open  the 
ports;  hut  to  this  it  was  r^ed,  thai  if 
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the  GoTenunent  asgnmed  the  responsibilitj 
of  opening  the  ports,  they  could  never  yen* 
tore  to  shut  them  again.     To  that  sort  of 
reasoning  he  felt  assured  that  their  Lord* 
ships  would  attach  very  little  importance. 
The  ports  had  been  opened  and  closed 
again  both  by  Government,  by  Order  in 
Council,  and  by  Votes  in  Parhament,  for 
particular  emergencies;  and  he  would  refer 
for  an  instance  to  the  manner  in  which  one 
of  those  openings  took  place  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  he  would  point 
out  to  the  House  the  precautions  which 
that  prudent  and  able  Minister  took  when 
he  opened  the  ports  in  the  year  1825.     In 
the  month  of  May  in  that  year,  it  was  ap- 
prehended by  the  Government  that  there 
was  going  to  be  a  scarcity  of  corn.     The 
price  of  wheat  was  up  to  72$.    A  Bill  was 
brought  in  to  let  in  com  in  bond.     This 
was  done  by  the  wisest  Minister  probably 
that  had  existed  in  our  time.     The  price, 
as  he  had  said,  was  72«.,  with  a  probability 
of  a  deficiency  in  the  approaching  harvest; 
there  were   400,000  quarters  of  com  in 
bond,  and  this  supply  was  let  in;  but  with 
the  caution  of  admitting  it  in  three  months, 
with   an  interval  of  one  month  between 
each  occasion,  paying  a  duty  of  10«.,  and 
thus  relieving  the  apprehension  of  a  pos- 
sible scarcity.     What  did  Government  now 
propose  to  do  ?    At  present,  the  price  was 
not  72#.,  but  52«.,  with  a  falling  market, 
and  there  were  2,000,000  quarters  in  bond. 
This  immense  supply  was  to  be  let  in,  not 
by  degrees,  as  that  wise  and  prudent  Min- 
ister, Mr.  Huskisson,  proposed;  but,  in  the 
face  of  a  harvest  which  up  to  this  time 
promised  favourably,  and  in  the  presence 
of  an  abundant  supply  of  food,  they  pro- 
posed to  let  in  an  indefinite  amount  of 
foreign  com.     That  course  the  responsible 
advisers  of  the  Grown  defended  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  grand  principles  of  free  trade, 
and  by  vague  declamation,  which  estab- 
lished no  sound  principle  of  pradent  legis- 
lation or  political  economy.     Many  noble 
Lords,  and  persons  elsewhere,  had  stated 
their  opinions  how  this  measure  would  ope- 
rate upon  prices;   and  the  question  had 
been  naturally  put  to  those  who  proposed 
the  measure,  what  prices  they  expected 
under  the  operation  of  the  BiU,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  seen  what  would  be  the 
probable  situation  of  the  British  grower  of 
wheat  ?     The  only  thing  approaching  to 
an  answer  was,  that  a  noble  Lord  had  told 
them  that  farmers  were  as  ready  to  take 
long  leases  as  ever  they  had  been.     He 
had  a  great  respect  for  the  opinion  of  the 


famier  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion of  his  fami;  but  he  had  no  confidence 
in  his  opinion  as  to  the  extent  or  degree  of 
foreign  competition  which  a  particular  mea< 
sure  would  create.     The  faraier  would  an- 
swer you  with  great  judgment — supposing 
the  price  of  wheat  to  be  reduced  to  40«.  or 
35f . — ^what  reduction  he  should  require  in 
his  rent,  or  what  reint  he  should  be  able  to 
pay,  or  whether  he  could  pay  any  at  all. 
These  were  questions  which  he  was  per- 
fectly competent  to  answer;  but  if  they 
wished  to  know  what  extent  of  cultivation 
upon  the  Continent  would  be  caused  by 
such  a  measure  as  the  present,  it  was  not 
the  farmer  they  should  ask — ^they  must  ob- 
tain the  opinions  of  persons  conversant 
with  the  trade,  and  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  on  business  with  the  grain- 
growing  countries  of  Europe.     In  their 
Lordships'  Committee  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  peculiar  burdens  affecting  agricul- 
ture, amongst  the  witnesses  who  were  ex- 
amined was  a  very  intelligent  gentleman 
(Mr.  Bamfield),  who  being  asked  whether 
he  had  made  any  estimate  of  the  expense 
of  growing  com  on  the  Continent,  said  he 
had  made  many  calculations  as  to  the  ex- 
pense at  which  it  oould  be  cultivated  both 
m  Poland  and  Russia,  and  he  found  that 
wheat  could  be  sold  at  Odessa  for  about 
15f.  the  quarter,  including  the  cost  of  car- 
riage from  the  interior.     He  gave  a  similar 
account  of  the  production  of  wheat   at 
Dantzic;  and  this  was  the  evidence  of  a 
gentleman  well  knowing  the  countries  to 
which  he  referred,  and  might  be  safely 
contrasted  with  that  quoted  by  his  noble 
Friend,  consisting,  as  the  latter  did,  of  the 
opinions  of  a  genUeman  who  showed  what 
was  his  object,  and  what  he  was  aiming  at 
by  sneers  at  the  protectionists.     The  gen- 
tleman to  whom  he  referred  said,  in  answer 
to  further  questions,   that  com  was    so 
cheap  in  Poland  that  it  was  often  unsale- 
able— that  the  price  varied  according  to 
the  foreign  markets  to  which  the  grain 
could  be  sent,  but  that  the  supply  of  the 
country  was  endless;  and,  he  added,  that 
the  quantitv  produced  could  be  doubled  or 
tripled,  ana  he  hardly  knew  to  what  extent 
it  was  not  capable  of  being  multiplied. 
The  Bill  which  their  Lordships  were  now 
going  to  pass,  would,  therefore,  bring  into 
our  market  an  overwhehniug  supply.     The 
whole  amount  of  wheat  which  would  be  at 
once  introduced  into  the  market,  according 
to  the  returns  furnished  by  the  com  inspec- 
tors, was  6,500,000  quarters,  bemg  one- 
third  of  our  annual  consumption;  and  it 
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would  be  followed  up  in  the  course  of  the 
year  by  foreign  com  in  addition;  by  which 
large  supply,  introduced  when  nobody  want- 
ed iC  if,  unfortunately  for  the  calculations  of 
the  Minister,  there  should  be  a  good  har- 
vest, the  price  of  grain  would  fall  to  the 
lowest  scale  that  had  ever  been  known  in 
this  country,  because  the  supply  would  be 
far  beyond  all  our  power  of  consumption. 
He  said  that,  by  passing  this  Bill,  the  Qo- 
vemment  would,  at  starting,  produce  all 
the  confusion  arising  from  such  an  immense 
introduction  of  grain.  The  price  would  not 
only  be  low,  but  the  market  would  be  para- 
lysed. The  farmer  would  go  to  market 
week  after  week  with  his  corn,  but  would 
find  that  none  but  the  first-rate  article 
could  be  sold.  That  would  be  the  direct 
operation  for  this  year;  and  that  would  be 
to  him  a  sufficient  justification  in  rejecting 
the  Bill.  And  then,  as  to  the  future,  what 
would  follow  after  these  three  years  ?  Noble 
Lords  opposite  seemed  to  go  upon  the  cal- 
culation that  certain  and  adequately  remu- 
nerating prices  could  be  maintained;  but 
prices  were  uncertain,  depending  upon  va- 
rious occurrences,  different  demands;  and 
it  was,  therefore,  most  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  say  which  would  be  the  price 
for  any  continuance.  Prices,  he  would 
venture  to  state,  might  be  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  the  cost  of  the  article  and  the  terms  at 
which  it  could  be  imported.  When  their  far- 
mers, in  1839,  were  selling  wheat  at  35«., 
it  was  not  because  such  was  the  price  at 
which  foreign  wheat  could  be  or  ac- 
tually was  brought  in;  it  was  because  it 
had  been  brought  in  in  great  quantities  at 
some  other  price;  it  was  because  there 
was  this  superabundant  supply;  and  be- 
cause it  was  there,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
vegetables  rotting  in  Co  vent-garden  mar- 
ket, it  had  to  be  got  rid  of.  The  article 
was  a  perishable  article;  it  was  injured 
greatly  by  being  kept  warehoused  any 
•length  of  time;  it  was  also  kept  at  a  great 
expense;  the  holders  were  always  in  fear 
of  the  next  harvest;  and  it  must,  there- 
fore, in  point  of  fact,  be  disposed  of  at  cer- 
tain times  at  any  price.  They  ought,  in 
forming  an  estimate  as  to  the  future  prices 
of  com,  to  examine  the  condition  of  the 
northern  parts  of  EuropL%  Poluriil,  Jitid 
Prussia,  the  country  ranging  behind  tho 
Carpathians,  and  thnt  whero  kV*-  n^  r^j  of 
the   Baltic    poured    tla^ruhdv'  che 

Black    Sea,   those    gr<in-t  cc>  '^ 

lands,  from  which  Frtiijcc,  1-  ^ 

Holland   obtained   nil    tlicir  hi, 
cause  thence  corn  cuuld  bu  impij^ 


cheapest  rate.  Many  noble  Lords  said 
that  they  depended  upon  com  coming 
from  America,  from  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi; but  all  that  they  could  calculate 
upon  was  that  it  would  most  inevitably 
come  from  the  cheapest  market.  Those 
countries  of  which  he  spoke  grew  com  on 
the  speculation  of  a  demand  from  all  the 
nations  of  Europe;  but  all  those  natioos, 
and  not  yet  with  the  exception  of  Eng- 
land, might  shut  their  ports  whenever  thej 
did  not  want  com.  They,  in  England, 
were  going  to  depart  from  that  policy; 
they  were  going  to  adopt  what  was  called 
the  principles  of  free  trade;  but  they  would 
do  so  alone,  and  not  one  of  the  nations 
which  surrounded  them  would  follow  thw 
example.  The  com  would  come  to  Europe; 
none  of  the  people  of  Europe  wanted  it; 
the  ports  were  shut,  and,  as  the  com  must 
be  disposed  of,  it  came  to  that  country  the 
ports  of  which  were  not  closed;  it  was  poor- 
ed  in  upon  England.  Now,  he  could  on- 
derstand  such  a  plan  as  that  which  they 
were  asked  to  adopt :  it  would  be  intelli- 
gible to  him  if  he  could  see  that  other 
countries  acted  on  the  same  principle;  but 
it  was  not  so;  and,  not  being  so,  such  a 
plan  was  altogether  inexpedient  and  un- 
wise. Seasons  would  most  assuredly  come 
when  the  people  of  Southern  Europe,  and 
Great  Britain,  would  be  able  to  feed  them- 
selves, and  then  the  com  from  the  north 
would  be  rejected  by  every  country  except 
this;  and  therefore  upon  our  markets  the 
whole  quantity  grown  for  the  supply  of  all 
Europe  would  be  thrown,  and  the  result 
would  be  an  enormous  depression  in  the 
price — a  result,  he  need  not  si^,  most  de- 
atmctive  to  the  English  farmer.  This  ar- 
gument he  adduced  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  how  greatly  they  would  be  de- 
ceived, and  how  ruinous  would  be  the  dis- 
covery of  the  deception,  if  they  supposed  it 
possible  to  act,  in  such  a  matter  as  this,  on 
the  simple  principles  of  political  economy* 
on  the  supposition  that  a  set  of  people,  or 
that  different  Governments,  would  all  act  in 
the  same  manner,  without  an  object,  and 
solely  in  reference  to  this  one  principle, 
like  so  many  motiveless  machines.  And, 
while  on  the  subject  of  poliUcal  economy, 
he  nil;;hf  Vi^  ['ornuUeJ  to  quotv  thi^  opimoa 
of  ft  wr"  H'otihl  bo   received   bv  all, 

but  mo  ily  by  the  iiobte  LoriU  op- 

posite* '   ttnd    tni^twortby  fliii*    - 

rity.     '1  I  n\  which  he  wuuUl        J 

an  L'Xtnic  ^v  written  bi  .< 

tfa  •*  ■  — LuriiJ.ji 
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The  calmly  and  deliberately  given  opinions 
of  the  noble  Lord,  arrived  at,  not  in  the 
heat  of  a  political  contest,  and  put  forth  in 
a  speech,  but  come  to  in  the  philosophic 
quiet  of  retirement,  would  be  received  as 
most  valuable.  The  noble  Lord  said,  in 
1820,  speaking  of  political  economy — 

"  Political  eoonomy  was  an  awful  word.  It  was 
appalling  to  think  that  the  Legislature  should  fre- 
quently be  called  upon  to  decide  questions  involT- 
ing  the  happiness,  perhaps  the  very  existence  of 
millions  of  the  people,  upon  the  principles  of  a 
science  which  was  ever  ohanging  from  day  to 
day." 

So  said  Lord  John  Russell.  Yet  now 
their  Lordships  were  called  upon  to 
decide  a  question  involving  the  happi- 
ness, perhaps  the  existence  of  millions  of 
people,  according  to  the  rules  of  a  science 
which  was  said  by  the  noble  Lord  referred 
to,  to  be  "  changing  from  day  to  day."  The 
science  was  known  by  the  one  term  "  poli- 
tical economy;"  but  all  who  attempted  to 
define  it  at  length  varied  in  the  definition: 
the  premises  were  different,  as  different 
the  conclusions ;  Ricardo  differed  from 
M'Culloch;  and  both  from  everybody  else. 
Yet  they  were  now  asked  to  regulate  the 
affairs  of  this  great  country,  not  by  the 
principles  experience  taught  them,  but  ac- 
cording to  a  visionary  scheme,  the  conse- 
quence  of  which,  if  adopted,  would,  in  his 
humble  opinion,  be  the  irrevocable  ruin  of 
thousands.  The  same  noble  Lord  had  said 
that  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  science  of 
political  economy  was  the  difficulty  of  con- 
necting any  data  with  which  it  furnished 
them  whereon  to  found,  with  sufficient  cer- 
tainty, a  system.  He  (Lord  J.  Russell) 
said  also,  that  if  all  nations  acknowledged 
the  same  guiding  principles — if  different 
national  interests  were  identical,  and  dif- 
ferent national  prejudices  were  forgotten, 
then  it  would  be  easy  to  legislate  according 
to  theoretical  rules;  but  the  complication 
of  political  interests,  the  existence  of  an- 
cient treaties,  and,  above  all,  the  estab- 
lishment of  capital  which  had  taken  place 
on  the  faith  of  a  continuance  of  the  policy 
under  which  these  had  taken  place,  render- 
ed the  question  of  legislation  by  reference 
to  political  economy  much  more  difficult  to 
solve  than  any  one  problem  within  the 
range  of  mathematics.  It  was,  indeed, 
very  easy  for  them  to  say  that  the  trade  in 
com  ought  to  be  free;  that,  if  our  farmers 
could  not  grow  it  as  cheap  as  could  foreign 
farmers,  they  must  let  it  alone;  but,  in 
being  compelled  to  let  it  alone,  they  should 
not  forget  where  lay  all  the  mischief.  The 
species  of  free  trade  which,  in  other  arti- 


cles, they  had  adopted,  had  not  been  at- 
tended in  all  cases  with  success.  He  was 
inchned  to  think  that  many  restrictions  had 
been,  and  were  proposed  to  be,  removed 
most  imprudently;  and  even  the  measures 
under  their  consideration  were  unequal  in 
different  provisions,  for  there  was  no  uni- 
formity in  free  trade.  The  noble  Lord 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  had  pointed  out  that  in 
the  event  of  a  free  importation  of  com,  they 
would  have  to  consider  whether  the  conse^ 
quent  effect  would  not  be  the  ruin  of  the 
English  farmer,  the  relinquishment  of  agri- 
cultural occupation  as  unprofitable,  and 
whether,  in  that  case,  there  would  not  be 
a  total  dependence  of  this  nation  upon  the 
caprices  of  foreign  Powers;  and  the  noble 
Lord  had  termed  it  "a  knotty  question  to 
decide."  The  noble  Eari  (Earl  Grey) 
opposite  had  treated  this  question  as  a 
mere  question  of  abandoning  1^.  or  2«.  of 
duty ;  but  in  his  (Lord  Ashburton's) 
opinion,  it  was  the  most  mighty  and  mo- 
mentous question  ever  submitted  to  a 
Legislature.  It  was  one  affecting  the 
foundation  of  their  Constitution,  disturbing 
the  domestic  relations  of  almost  every 
family  in  the  country,  endangering  the 
tenure  of  their  Colonies,  exposing  them  to 
the  mercy  of  foreign  nations ;  and,  as  such, 
they  could  not  treat  it  with  too  much  cau- 
tion. He  (Lord  Ashburton)  had  already 
demonstrated  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quences of  a  too  abundant  and  unavoidable . 
importation  of  com;  the  noble  Earl  in 
answer  might  say,  "  But  you  cannot  have 
bread  too  cheap."  He  thought,  most  de- 
cidedly, they  could;  and  that  would  be 
when  it  was  so  cheap  that  the  lowness  of 
the  price  would  throw  any  quantity  of  land 
out  of  cultivation.  What  had  been  the 
prices  under  the  sliding-scale  ?  The  slid- 
ing-scale  had  been  greatly  abused ;  but  it 
had  been  abused  without  reason.  In  1843 
the  prices  were  50».,  51a.,  and  50«.  \0d.\ 
and  it  was  impossible  to  say  that  those 
prices  were  extravagant  or  too  high.  And 
if  the  prices  under  that  system  had  not 
been  excessive,  what  right  had  they  to  say 
that  it  had  failed  ?  He  had,  in  1815,  re- 
sisted the  advance  of  the  protection  to  80«. 
Since  that  period  he  had  never  been  an 
advocate  for  any  absurd  or  unreasonable 
protection  to  agriculture,  as  it  was  called ; 
and  his  object  in  every  vote  which  he  had 
given  had  been  to  regulate  the  supply  of 
corn  on  fair  and  equitable  terms  to  the 
consumer  and  producer.  He  had  voted  for 
the  Bill  of  1842 ;  he  had  approved  of  the 
admission  of  cattle ;  he  had  voted  for  the 
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Canada  Corn  Bill,  and,  in  a  word,  for  OTery 
auocessiye  relaxation  in  roBtrictions  which 
he  had  deemed  more  stringent  than  was 
necessary.  But  they  now  came  to  a  ques- 
tion of  a  Terj  different  description — ^the 
total  overthrow  of  a  policy  which  had  ex- 
isted for  a  century  and  a  half —the  rejection 
of  a  legislation  which,  since  the  days  of 
the  Conquest,  in  different  degrees,  had 
heen  considered  wise  and  just,  and  under 
which  the  country  had  prospered.  The 
interests  of  an  important  section  of  the  com- 
munity, and  of  men  who  had  applied  large 
capitals  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture 
•—who  had  made  every  exertion  to  effect 
that  improvement— -who  had  even  gone  to 
the  South  Pole  for  the  means  of  enriching 
the  soil — were  at  stake;  and  these  interests 
were  not  to  he  sacrificed  at  the  hidding  of 
dreamers.  Mr.  Huskisson — a  great  au- 
thority— ^had  put  the  case  even  as  strongly 
as  it  had  heen  put  hy  the  nohle  Lord  (Lord 
J.  Russell).  He  said,  in  1814  that  the 
proportion  of  com  hitherto  imported  had 
not  heen  l-35th  of  the  consumption ;  that, 
if  proper  measures  were  not  taken  to  en- 
courage home  cultivation,  it  might  he  in 
the  proportion  of  one-fourth ;  and  that 
nothing  could  he  more  dangerous  to  the 
safety  and  tranquillity  of  the  country  than 
that  there  should  he  a  diminution  or  stop- 
page in  that  home  cultivation.  It  might  he 
said  that  Mr.  Huskisson  had  changed  his 
opinions,  and  the  great  difficulty  they  had 
to  contend  with,  in  adducing  any  authority, 
was  the  never-ending  changes  of  opinion ; 
hut,  as  he  had  died  in  1831,  it  might  very 
well  he  supposed  that  his  declaration  in 
1828  was  a  final  one.  Mr.  Huskisson  then 
said,  "  I  understand  it  has  heen  urged 
against  me,  that  I  held  an  opinion  that 
England  ought  not  to  depend  too  exclu- 
sively on  other  countries  for  the  supply  of 
corn.  I  maintained  that  doctrine  in  1815; 
I  maintain  it  now.*'  He  further  said,  *'  I 
am  anxious  to  render  this  country,  com- 
mercially as  well  as  politically,  independent 
of  other  countries.  The  doctrine  was 
general,  hoth  in  Europe  and  America,  that 
it  was  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  to 
depend  upon  other  countries  for  the  supply 
of  food.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
(Lord  Brougham)  who  spoke  on  Monday 
night  had  endeavoured  to  show  that  this 
dependence  could  not  he  dangerous;  and 
he  had  for  this  purpose  instanced  what  had 
occurred  in  1810,  when  Napoleon  endea- 
voured to  withhold  all  supplies  from  us,  and 
when,  nevertheless,  great  quantities  of  com 
were  imported.    In  those  years  when  he 


had  the  power  of  shutting  up  the  ports  of 
Europe  he  still  condescended  to  allow  us  * 
supply  of  com,  hy  a  system  of  gnniang 
licenses,  which  hrought  him  large  Bums  of 
money.  But  what  was  the  price  of  eom 
in  England  at  that  time  ?  In  1809  it  was 
94s.  per  quarter;  in  1810,  103«.;  in  1811, 
92«.;  in  1812,  122«.;  and  in  1813,  106f.; 
the  average  price  during  the  five  yeara  was 
103«.  lOd.  How  much  of  that  went  into 
the  pocket  of  the  French  Emperor,  and 
how  much  to  the  English  fanner,  he  eould 
not  say;  hut  no  doubt  he  considered  whe- 
ther he  should  gain  most  hy  bringing  that 
sum  into  his  Exchequer  hy  means  of  the 
com  licenses,  or  by  prohibiting  the  snpplj  * 
altogether.  Suppose  it  had  hoen  poeaiMe 
for  him  to  have  forced  England  to  make 
peace  by  totally  withholding  the  supply, 
could  there  be  a  doubt  he  would  have  done 
so  ?  Why,  their  Lordships  might  remeni* 
her  that  an  English  Minister,  Mr.  Pereeval, 
having  taken  into  his  head  that  the  French 
army  in  Prassia  would  perish  from  disease 
if  it  could  not  get  a  supply  of  hark  ss 
medicine,  seriously  proposed  a  BiU  to 
prevent  the  exportation  of  that  article. 
Did  they  suppose,  then*  that  fordgn 
eountries,  if  ihey  thought  they  eould  de- 
rive advantage  from  it,  would  heeitste  to 
stop  the  supply  of  com  ?  If  they  neg- 
lected thehr  own  agriculture,  they  must  di- 
minish the  spirit  of  those  engaged  in  cul- 
tivation, and  largely  reduce  tibe  amount  of 
production.  Those  years  of  high  prices 
contradicted  another  favourite  theory  of 
the  noble  Earl,  that  prosperity  always  at- 
tended low  prices,  and  distress  foUowed 
high  ones  ;  but  there  never  was  a  more 
prosperous  period  for  all  classes  in  this 
country  than  that  during  the  war,  when 
com  was  at  105«.  per  quarter.  Large 
sums  of  money  were  borrowed  from  year 
to  year,  and  circulated  among  the  people  ; 
it  was  an  artificial  prosperity,  and  if  the 
noble  Earl  would  borrow  40,000/.,  and 
scatter  it  among  his  neighbours,  he  would 
produce  an  inunediate  prosperity  of  the 
same  kind.  He  thought  something  sinn- 
lar  was  going  on  at  present  in  the  large 
sums  raised  and  spent  in  railroads.  He 
had  always  considered  that  protection  was 
based  on  three  main  principles — encourage- 
ment of  nstive  industry,  independence  of 
foreign  countries  for  our  supply  of  food, 
snd  thirdly,  that  we  imposed  chai|pes  on 
Isnd  which  entitled  it  on  the  other  hsnd  to 
protection.  He  considered  poor*s  rate  a 
charge  on  the  land  ;  he  was  not  going  to 
argue  sgainst  that  burdeo  bebg  changed 
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on  the  land,  beeause  he  thought  the  j  oonld 
not  alter  it  beneficiallj,  and  therefore  he 
thought  they  should  continue  to  the  land 
its  present  protection  as  an  act  of  justice. 
Whether  tithes  were  a  charge  upon  the 
land  or  not,  was  disputed :  it  was  said, 
**  You  have  inherited  your  property  or 
bought  it  with  the  charge,  and  you  haye 
no  right  to  dispute  it ;"  but  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  it  was  also  bought  or  in- 
herited with  the  oompensation  of  protec- 
tion. The  question  had  puzzled  the  heads 
of  the  political  economists.  Mr.  M'CuUoch 
admitted  that  the  landed  interests  were 
intitied  to  compensation  in  respect  of  tithes ; 
and  in  writing  on  the  subject,  after  dis- 
cussing the  subject  of  special  burdens  on 
kind  he  said — 

**  Though  the  question  in  not  free  from  difflctd' 
tie«,  I  should  say,  thut  owing  to  the  local  and  other 
direct  and  indireot  burdens  to  which  the  occupiers 
of  land  are  subjected,  they  are  liable  to  heavier 
charges  than  others." 

The  Earl  of  CLARENDON  :  When 
was  that  published  ? 

Lord  ASHBURTON:  it  was  published 
only  a  few  years  ago.  Mr.  M'Gulloch 
went  on  to  show  that  these  burdens 
ayeraged  between  5$.  and  6s.  an  acre. 
Now,  whetiier  this  writer  was  right  or 
wrong  in  his  calculations,  he  (Lord  Ash- 
burton)  wished  merely  to  show  their  Lord 
ships  that  those  who  denied  to  the  landed 
interest  eyerything  in  the  shape  of  pro- 
tection, and  who  took  a  strict  line  in  that 
direction,  acknowledged  at  the  same  time 
that  the  land  was  entitied  to  some  compen- 
sation. He  would  now  say  a  few  words 
on  the  question,  whether  the  British  farm- 
ers were  able  to  compete  with  the  foreign- 
ers. It  was  stated  that  if  the  farmers  of 
England  were  teased  and  worried  a  little, 
and  put  to  some  inconyenience,  there  was 
no  knowing  what  could  be  got  out  of  them. 
Yes,  it  was  said  that  they  wanted  only  the 
stimulant  of  distress  to  urge  them  to  greater 
exertion.  Now,  it  was  known  that  poor 
lands  went  out  of  cultiyation  when  com 
fell  to  a  certain  price.  It  was  true  the 
fine  tenantry  on  the  noble  Earl's  estate  in 
Northumberland  might  not  be  much  dis- 
tressed by  an  alteration  in  prices  ;  but  the 
cultiyation  of  the  soil,  generally  speaking, 
yaried  with  the  price  the  farmer  was  likely 
to  get  for  his  produce.  Of  two  fanners 
haying  access  to  equal  markets,  the  one 
haying  good  land  would  beat  the  one  hold- 
ing bad  ;  if  their  land  was  equal  in  quality, 
the  adyantage  would  depend  on  the  charges 
they  had  to  pay,  because  on  those  charges 


must  depend  the  residue  of  profit.  There 
had  been  some  information  giyen  on  this 
subject  before  a  Committee  of  their  Lord- 
ships' House  durmg  the  present  Session. 
Persons  who  had  farmed  in  tiie  north  of 
France,  and  also  in  Prussia  and  Poland, 
had  giyen  eridenee.  What  did  the  party 
acquainted  with  farming  in  Prussia  state  ? 
He  said  that  I|d.,  or,  at  all  eyents,  less 
than  2d.  per  acre,  paid  all  the  charges  on 
the  land  in  that  country,  including  the 
taxes  for  the  Church,  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
and  the  Ooyemment  taxes.  Under  such 
circumstances,  and  supposing  eyen  that 
the  land  in  Prussia  was  of  an  inferior  qusr* 
lity  to  the  land  in  England,  did  their  Lord- 
ships belieye  it  was  possible  for  our  farm- 
ers to  compete  with  the  Prussians?  It 
was  impossible.  [**Hear!"]  He  should 
be  glad  to  know  on  what  principle  noble 
Lords  would  assert,  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  facts  he  had  just  stated,  that  the 
English  farmers  could  enter  into  such  a 
competition.  The  condition  of  the  farmers 
of  the  two  countries  had  been  compared, 
and  it  was  argued  that  when  bread  was 
cheap  the  poor  were  better  off.  Now,  any 
iuformation  he  had  been  able  to  obtain  led 
him  to  a  different  conclusion.  It  was  said 
that  the  small  farmers  in  Prussia  liyed  well 
as  far  as  their  household  was  concerned ; 
but  from  all  he  had  learned  those  people 
did  not  always  eat  wheaten  bread ;  and 
they  seldom  eat  meat  more  than  once  a 
week.  That  was,  he  belieyed,  a  different 
mode  of  living  to  that  of  the  English 
farmer.  It  had  been  discoyered,  all  at 
once,  that  in  this  country  wages  did  not 
depend  on  the  price,  or  on  the  supply  of 
food.  In  the  north  of  England,  aud  in 
America,  where  there  was  a  great  demand 
for  labour,  it  did  not ;  and  in  this  country^ 
while  there  was  a  great  demand  for  labour 
on  railways,  wages  would  be  independent 
of  the  price  of  food;  in  Lincolnshire,  where 
happily  the  population  was  not  in  excess, 
the  same  thing  took  place  ;  but  when  they 
came  to  the  agricultural  districts  and  the 
south  of  England  they  found  that  the  rate 
of  wages  did  follow  the  price  of  food. 
The  Legislature  was  now  proposing  to 
take  away  from  the  employer  the  means  of 
paying  a  fair  amount  of  wages.  There 
would  be  a  fall  in  the  price  of  cora,  and 
though  it  would  come  immediately  upon 
the  tenant-farmer,  he  would  soon  begin  to 
screw  his  labourer,  and  to  call  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  rent :  and  the  labourer,  not  under- 
standing political  economy,  or  the  deference 
to  be  paid  to  the  superior  wisdom  of  Par«> 
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liament,  miglit,  perhaps,  be  provoked  to 
fire  the  stacks  of  his  employer.  Then 
with  regard  to  the  parochial  clergy,  they 
must  be  deeply  injured  by  this  measure, 
for  their  tithes  were  commuted  upon  the 
average  price  of  corn.  Suppose  the  price 
reduced  from  568.  to  40«.,  the  clergyman 
with  300/.  a  year  would  be  reduced  to 
nearly  200/.  a  year.  It  was  easy  to  say 
that  if  this  law  turned  out  ill  it  could  be 
repealed  ;  but  it  could  not  be  done  without 
throwing  the  country  into  confusion,  and 
having  mischievous  people  going  about, 
setting  up  a  cry  of  **  oppression  to  the 
poor  ;*'  and  of  course  it  would  be  still 
worse  if  the  Minister  of  the  day  should 
himself  join  in  the  cry.  For  himself  (Lord 
Ashburton),  he  thought  the  settlement  of 
1842  was  a  very  fair  and  reasonable  one  ; 
but  if  the  Government  had  proposed  an 
experiment  of  a  duty  something  less,  they 
might  have  come  again  to  Parliament  to 
reduce  that  protection  still  lower  after- 
wards ;  to  raise  it  was  a  very  different 
affair.  To  become  largely  dependent 
on  foreign  countries  for  food,  and  to  have 
to  pay  heavy  sums  for  it  year  after  year, 
might  bring  us  into  serious  difficulties  with 
respect  to  our  circulation  —  difficulties 
which  were  the  real  cause  of  nine-tenths 
of  all  the  distress  and  penury  in  this 
country :  the  depression  in  particular  ma- 
nufacturing districts  at  particular  times 
was  traceable  to  circumstances  almost  en- 
tirely arising  from  a  derangement  of  the 
monetary  system  ;  the  Com  Laws  had  no 
more  to  do  with  it  than  themost  insignificant 
act.  Turning  to  the  colonial  question,  he 
must  say  that  the  noble  Earl  who  had  last 
addressed  the  House  had  left  untouched 
the  argument  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Stanley),  and  would  perhaps  have  done 
better  if  he  had  delayed  some  of  the 
remarks  he  had  made  until  that  noble 
Lord  was  able  to  attend.  The  noble 
Earl  had  particularly  spoken  of  the  Ca- 
nadas.  He  must  confess  that  some  of 
the  passages  of  the  noble  Earl's  speech 
were  far  from  giving  him  that  confidence 
which  the  noble  Earl  seemed  to  feel.  The 
question  in  those  provinces,  and  in  Lower 
Canada  particularly,  waa  a  question  of 
race.  The  people,  althuugh  thoyjiiwl  be- 
longed to  England  s^inci.'  HL  were 
French,  with  every  anxiety  t  ^VM'  *^ 
France.  What  would  l>o  tli*-  ^^toire 
if  you  were  to  lose  tht^si:  Tu.  ti 

immediate  connexKi    '^  Prti  ■ 
Lower  Province  w  H/i 

were  the  pt  i  -  u  u  -  '^  ^ 


be  well  satisfied  with  these  alterations  ? 
Messrs.    Lafontaine    and    Tachet,    both 
Frenchmen.     They  wished  to  have  entire 
freedom  of  everything  in  those  Colonies: 
Great  Britain  was  to  have  no  more  parti- 
cular right  in  the  country  than  France  or 
Belgiima.     But  of  what  use  were  the  Colo- 
nies   under    such    circumstances?     Wms 
England  to  keep  the  Colonies  at  all  this 
trouble  and  expense,  for  the  benefit  of  aU 
the  world  ?  This  was  a  sort  of  exeessire 
philanthropy,   which    was  very  much  in 
vogue  in  the  early  period  of  the  French 
revolution.     There  was  then  a  person  who 
called  himself  the  "  advocate  of  the  human 
race,"  who  undertook  the  improvement  of 
the  concerns  of  all  the  world.     We  ought 
to  take  care  of  our  own  Colonies.     The 
noble  Earl  who  opened  this  subject  had 
told  their  Lordships  that  all  Europe  was 
going  to  foUow  them.     The  only  following 
that  he  saw  were  great  praise,  great  admi- 
ration; but  every  one  of  them  found  that 
the  system  did  not  suit  them.     It  was  not 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  it  should  do 
so.     The  country  that  was  wise  (and  Eng- 
land was  wise  formerly)  looked  to  its  own 
interests  :  it  did  not  go  on  a  Quixotic  ex- 
pedition for  the  benefit  of  all  the  human 
race.     He  had  heard,  it  was  true,  that  the 
King  of  Sardinia  was  permitting  the  ex- 
portation of  chestnuts ;  and  this  was  the 
only  symptom  he  had  met  with  of  a  liberal 
policy.     If  you  could  effect  your  object, 
and  bring  all  the  world  to  free  trade,  he 
very  much  doubted  whether  all  the  world 
would  be  benefited.     The  whole  of  the  ci- 
vilized world  was  divided  into  a  variety  of 
different  societies,  of  different  language 
and  habits,  and  it  was  very  desirable  that 
they  should  so  continue.    General  amalga- 
mation would  be  one  of  the  most  fatal 
things  that  could  happen  to  the  Uberties 
of  mankind.     What  would  be  the  result  if 
you  could  establish  this  principle  ?    Eng- 
land perhaps  might  be  covered  with  tall 
chimneys,   and    manufacture  for  all    the 
world,  and  be  fed  by  all  the  worid;  hot 
would  your  population  improve  under  such 
a  system  ?    Certainly  not.     It  was  desira- 
ble that  in  every  country  every  descrip- 
tiuit  (if   industry    shuuld    be  mixed    i]|v— 
ngnri   '    r  -I,  nimmercinl,  and  manufnctur-- 
U\*j[.  nitty  which  should  be  foolish 

fnoiij  :    thftt  they  could  arrT;      i- 
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Members  of  this  House,  the  Peerage  of 
England,  the  great  gentry  of  the  country, 
who  had  an  interest  in  the  general  pros- 
perity, would  be  actuated  by  any  benefit 
they  might  derive  by  getting  something 
more  from  their  rents  at  the  expense  of 
the  country,  was  one  of  the  greatest  delu- 
sions that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of 
man.  If  their  Lordships  should  really 
think,  after  hearing  all  the  arguments, 
that  the  landed  interest  of  the  country  did 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
countiy,  it  was  not  only  their  interest  but 
their  duty  to  make  such  concessions  as 
might  be  requisite.  But  if,  with  himself, 
they  thought  the  proposal  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty *s  Ministers  a  great  mistake,  opposed 
to  fdmost  all  authority  and  all  experience, 
then  they  would  act  as  he  was  about  to 
act;  and  he  never  gave  a  vote  in  Parlia- 
ment more  heartily  or  with  greater  confi- 
dence than  that  which  he  should  give 
against  this  Bill. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE,  be- 
lieving that  the  debate  had  reached  its  last 
night,  would  not  contribute  towards  pre- 
venting their  Lordships  from  coming  to  a 
decision,  by  the  length  of  any  observations 
which  he  should  make;  as  he  should  be  sorry 
if  any  noble  Lord  whatever  who  was  anxious 
to  do  so,  should  be  deterred  from  addressing 
them.  Hb  noble  Friend  who  had  just  sat 
down  need  not  be  alarmed  at  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  meant  to  trouble  the  House 
with  that  "avrful"  subject  of  political  eco- 
nomy to  which  he  had  referred  in  connex- 
ion with  the  name  of  a  noble  Lord  in  ano- 
ther place.  He  had  discovered  that  Lord 
J.  Russell,  some  twenty-six  years  ago, 
when  a  young  man,  and  before  he  had  held 
any  office,  described  political  economy  as  an 
"^  awful  word;"  and  after  sitting  for  so 
many  years  in  Parliament,  his  noble  Friend 
(Lonl  Ashburton)  seemed  to  consider  it  an 
awful  subject  now,  so  alien  did  his  mind 
continue  to  the  subject,  as  he  had  indeed 
proved  in  his  speech  that  night.  He  would 
also  assure  his  noble  Friend  that  he  should 
abstain  from  entering  into  a  consideration  of 
the  burdens  upon  land.  He  should  dismiss 
that  subject,  of  itself  an  immense  and  im- 
portant one,  not,  however,  essentially  con- 
nected with  the  question  before  them,  by 
sayipg,  that  if  justice  should  be  done  to 
the  consumers  of  the  country,  so  also  should 
justice  be  done  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
land  ;  and  perhaps  his  noble  Friend  might 
be  aware  that  this  was  an  opinion  he  had 
always  held  on  tbat  subject.  But  impor- 
tant as  that  question  was,  he  would  im- 


plore of  them  to  dismiss  it  from  their  con- 
sideration now,  and  to  ^z  that  considera- 
tion on  what  his  noble  Friend  had  truly 
described  to  be  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not 
the  very  greatest  question  that  was  ever 
submitted  to  their  Lordships*  attention.  It 
was  a  question  which  had  been  the  subject 
of  debate  and  discussion  for  years  past  in 
and  out  of  Parliament,  in  every  assembly, 
and  in  every  town  and  village  in  the  coun- 
try. It  did,  indeed,  assume  something  of 
a  new  aspect  as  it  was  now  presented  to 
their  Lordships,  since  it  came  before  them, 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  shape  of  a  Bill 
sanctioned  by  Her  Majesty's  Government 
and  the  other  House  of  Parliament.  He 
knew,  however,  that  his  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Stanley),  whose  absence  he  re- 
gretted, would  tell  them,  as  he  did  on  a 
former  night,  that  against  that  decision  of 
the  House  of  Commons  he  would  set  their 
decision  of  1842.  Now,  unless  he  was  to 
suppose  that  a  House  of  Commons  became 
senUe  and  infirm,  and  incapable  of  judging, 
in  the  fifth  year  of  its  existence,  he  did  not 
know  why  he  was  to  reject  a  mature  Reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  Commons,  come  to 
after  much  deliberation,  rather  than  that 
which  they  had  arrived  at  in  the  early  part 
of  their  history.  Another  noble  Friend  of 
his  (the  Earl  of  Malmesbury)  had  told  them 
that  this  measure  had  been  passed,  indeed, 
by  a  clear  majority,  but  not  by  a  clean  ma- 
jority. He  would  ask,  however,  if  the  for- 
mer majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  more  clean  than  the  present?  He 
would  also  ask  if  they  would  ever  arrive  at 
any  decision  in  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment to  which  they  would  attach  the  im- 
portance it  demanded,  without  the  exercise 
of  some  authority  or  influence  upon  the 
body  of  persons  who  composed  it?  All 
these  decisions  were  come  to,  more  or  less, 
from  influence  or  authority  derived  from 
the  advice  of  those  persons  accustomed  to 
use  it ;  and  it  was  not  for  that  House  to 
inquire  into  the  motives  that  had  entered 
into  the  conduct  of  the  other  House,  espe- 
cially when  by  a  large  majority  they  sent 
up,  as  on  the  present  occasion,  a  Bill  to 
settle  a  most  important  and  difficult  ques- 
tion. They  hod  no  doubt  heard  of  Mem- 
bers of  that  House  who  had  voluntarily 
revealed  the  circumstances,  the  times,  and 
the  extent  to  which,  of  late  years,  in  their 
private  meditations,  they  had  differed  from 
their  public  votes ;  but  though  they  had 
made  those  revelations,  he  did  not  think 
that  he  had  a  right  to  drag  them  or  tlicir 
supporters  into  the  confessional;   it  was 
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Bofficient  for  him  that  they  had  altered  their 
mindB,  and  that  their  supporters  had  altered 
their  minds  also  ;  he  took  the  decision  of 
the  House  of  Commons  as  he  found  it,  and 
received  it  as  the  undouhted  decision  of  the 
representatiTos  of  the  people.     Before  en- 
tering into  that  question  which  his  nohle 
Friend  (Lord  Ashburton)  had  discussed — 
the  conuneroial  view  of  the  case — he  wished 
to  say  a  few  words  on  two  points,  on  which 
he  had  also  touched,  but  which  were  to  be 
considered  as  distinct,  and  preliminary  to 
the  consideration  of  the  main  question ; 
because  if  these  points  were  determined  in 
the  affirmative,  they  were  such  as  would 
enable  them  to  dispense  with  the  trouble 
of  entering  into  the  commercial  view  of  the 
question  ;    he  meant,  in  the  first  place, 
that  question  so  great  in  the  mind  of  his 
noble  Friend  (Lord  Stanley),  and  so  much 
put  forward  in  the  early  period  of  the  Ses- 
sion— ^the  danger  that  would  arise  to  this 
country  from  a  dependence   on    foreign 
countries  for  grain.     He  would  not  at  any 
length  advert  to  what  had  been  so  weU 
stated  already  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  (Lord  Brougham),  who  said  that  all 
the  gigantic  influence  of  Bonaparte  over 
the  whole  of  Europe  could  not  keep  grain 
out  of  this  country.     He  would  just  re- 
mark, that  on  that  occasion  human  inter- 
ests were  stronger  than  Bonaparte,  and 
that  every  one  of  his  attempts  were  de- 
feated.    Look  at  the  high  price  of  grain 
during  that  time,  said  his  noble  Friend  the 
late  Secretary  for  the  Colonies;  and  he 
seemed  to  think  that  he  had  raised  an  argu- 
ment against  the  introduction  of  foreign 
grain ;  but  did  he  not  see  that  instead  of 
suffering  from  high  prices,  and  being  sub- 
jected to  scarcity,  this  country  would  then 
nave  fallen  a  prey  to  famine  and  starva- 
tion had  it  not  been  for  the  foreign  com 
that  was  brought  into  the  country  ?     So 
that  this  furnished  a  proof  of  the  need  there 
was  for  grain  from  other  countries,  to  save 
their  labourers  from  starving  and  their  far- 
mers from  ruin.     When  he  heard  his  no- 
ble Friends  taking  up  the  sliding-scale  as 
that  which  best  served  the  end  of  securing 
this  country  against  dependence  on  fo- 
reigners, and  was,  in  fact,  the  best  of  all 
the  laws  made  on  this  subject,  he  must 
say  he  was  surprised  ;  for,  if  over  there 
was  a  law  so  contrived  as  to  expose  them 
to  the  danger  of  political  animosity,  it  was 
the  sliding-scale.      Iti  tlie  c^^      jfufiicod 
duty,  or  free  trade,  there  i^u     v  n^iruJar 
growth  of  com  encouraged :  ^    waa 

ready  to  be  brought  iuto  ihU  >  ^m 


there  was  a  demand  for  it,  and  wImb 
pie  found  it  to  be  for  their  penonal 
est  to  do ;  so  that  here  they  had  the  ae- 
curity  of  private  interest,   to  which   his 
noble  Friend  attached  so  little    import- 
ance in  one  part  of  his  speech*  and  ao 
mueh  importance  in  another  part  of  it.  Waa 
he  to  be  told  that  the  sliding-seale  wma  a 
security  against  foreign  dependence  ?  Wh  j, 
after  proclaiming  to  all  the  eoontries  of 
the  world  that  they  were  in  want — as  tSLa 
sliding  of  this  scale  would  show — waa  not 
that  the  very  time  when  foreign  natioB^-^ 
if  they  were  capable  of  the  eonspiraej 
which  his  noble  Friend  thought  so  natural, 
but  which  never  had  occurred — ^woold  not 
that  be  just  the  time  for  those  hostile 
countries  to  cut  off  their  suppliea  and  m- 
duce  us  to  starvation  9     Bo  that  the  dag- 
ger of  dependence  which  so  alarmed  lua 
noble  Friend,  would  be  called  into  activity 
at  a  moment  infinitely  more  dangeraoa 
than  any  that  could  occur  under  any  oCkar 
law.     His  noble  Friend  the  late  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  had  told  them  not  merely 
that  he  was  alarmed  at  the  danger  of  beiBg 
deprived  of  supplies  of  foreign  com,  hot  he 
took  an  opportunity  of  referring  to  the  am- 
ply of  cotton  from  America.     The  noMe 
ex- Secretary  for    the    Colonies    said  he 
thought  that  the  noble  Secretary  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs  would  feel  more  eomforlafale 
in  the  event  of  war,  or  even  in  the  appre- 
hension of  war  with  America,  if  we  were 
not  dependent  on  America  for  our  eotten. 
But  was  it  not  most  singular,  if  this  waa 
the  state  of  danger  in  which  this  eoontry 
stood,  that  the  last  act  of  the  Government 
in  which  the  noble  Lord  ooncurred,  was  a 
measure  to  reduce  the  duty  on  the  impor- 
tation of  that  very  ootlon,  and  to  oootri- 
bute  to  the  increase  of  the  importation 
of  that  very  cotton  from  America?     On 
the  whole,    he   really  thought  the  snh- 
ject  of  dependence  on  foreign  eountriea 
was  one    which    their    Lordidiips    wonid 
not  do  well  to  trouble  themselves  moeh 
about  on  this  oocasion.     Apprehensions 
had  been  expressed  by  some  noble  Lords, 
that  a  considerable  alteration  in  the  soeial 
state  of  this  country  would  he  the  retnh  of 
this  measure.     In  fact,  it  had  been  very 
mueh  the  fashion  to  consider  this  measmre, 
both  in  this  and  other  countries,  as  ao  in« 
tended  alteration  in  the  social  state  of  this 
count rv.     lie  confessed,  that  if  the  efleet 
of  |K<  nn\*\  jtrulmblybe  lo  liinkfl 
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of  no  eoBstitutioiiBl  change  wUeh  the  mea- 
Bore  oonld  effect,  so  he  wad  convinced  that 
there  would  not  he  the  slightest  diminution 
effected  hy  the  measure  in  the  considera- 
tion and  respectability  which  attached  to 
the  landed  interest.  In  all  countries,  in 
the  poorest  and  in  the  most  wealthy,  and 
not  more  in  the  formw  than  in  the  latter, 
there  would  always  attach  an  Importance 
to  the  possession  of  land,  which  would  give 
the  landed  interest  an  almost  preponderat- 
ing influence  in  the  govemment  of  the 
countiy.  In  countries  infinitely  more  com- 
merciid  than  England  could  be — ^in  Hol- 
land, for  instance,  which  was  described  by 
De  Witt  as  able  to  extract  nothing  that 
eould  be  required  for  its  own  use  fttim  its 
own  bowels,  or  in  Venice — ^how  did  the 
landed  interest  stand  ?  There  never  had 
been  countries  in  which  the  proprietors  of 
land  were  more  fully  recognized  as  the 
proper  heads  of  the  social  system.  In 
short,  he  thought  this  measure  could  not 
possibly  have  any  influence  to  diminish  the 
importance  of  the  House  of  Lords  or  of 
the  aristocracy  and  gentry  of  this  country. 
He  believed  it  would  leave  them  pre- 
cisely as  they  were  now.  Coming  to 
the  consideration  of  the  commercial  prin- 
ciples involved  in  this  Bill,  he  must 
say  at  once,  that  he  did  not  altoge- 
gether  approve  of  this  Bill.  But  he  and 
his  friends,  who  were  friendly  to  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  the  Bill,  had  a  right  to 
found  themselves  on  experience.  But, 
whatever  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Ashbur- 
ton)  might  think  of  political  economy,  he 
(the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  and  his  noble 
Friends  who  supported  the  Bill,  relied  on 
experience  as  weir  guide,  and  its  chief 
promoters  were  practical  men;  and  it  was 
those  who  supported  a  protective  system 
that,  in  truth,  relied  on  theories.  He 
would  say  that  restrictions  on  trade,  as 
they  had  been  introduced  from  time  to 
time  into  our  legislation,  had  been  so  many 
experiments,  which  experiments  had  failed, 
and  having  failed,  had  been  abandoned  one 
by  one,  not  abandoned  indeed  without  re- 
sistance at  the  time  the  abandonment  was 
proposed ;  but  abandoned  without  any  at- 
tempt being  subsequently  made  on  the 
part  of  those  interested  in  them  to  restore 
them  to  their  former  position.  He  ven- 
tured also  to  assert  that  this  system  of 
protection,  which  had  been  described  as 
"  the  settled  system  of  our  ancestors," 
had  never  had  any  fixed  shape  whatever ; 
it  was  always  changing — and  yet  that 
system  it  was  which  thw  Lordships  were 


called  on  to  cling  to,  as  if  it  was  recognized 
by  long  experience  and  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  good  it  had  effected.  It  had  even 
been  said  to  form  part  of  our  Constitution 
and  religion,  and  he  knew  not  what;  but  if 
it  had  formed  part  of  our  religion,  it  must 
surely  have  done  so  unknown  to  the  right 
rev.  Prelates,  for,  in  that  case,  our  reli- 
gion had  certainly  never  been  the  same  for 
twenty  years  together.  It  had  been  said, 
that  the  proposed  change  would  lead  to  in- 
convenience and  injury.  Every  practical 
experience  had,  however,  proved  the  exact 
contrary.  Their  Lordships  would  find  in- 
stances of  the  truth  of  what  he  had  said,  if 
they  looked  to  the  changes  which  had  been 
made  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years; 
the  changes,  he  meant,  in  the  duties  on 
wool,  on  silk,  on  hops,  on  timber,  on 
feathers,  and  a  number  of  other  things. 
His  noble  Friend  (Lord  Ashburton)  had 
said  that  Mr.  Huskisson  was  the  wisest 
man,  in  his  opinion,  that  ever  considered 
these  subjects.  In  that  praise  he  (the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  concurred;  but 
one  of  the  first  efforts  of  Mr.  Huskisson 
were  not  exerted  in  maintaining,  but  in  de- 
stroying protection,  by  abolishing  the  duty 
on  silk.  That  measure,  however,  his  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Ashburton)  had  opposed  ;  for 
he  had  no  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  Mr. 
Huskisson  at  that  time.  Mr.  Huskisson 
was  aware  of  the  consequences  likely  to 
ensue — ^he  had  weighed  them  well — ^he 
knew  that  misery  or  inconvenience  to  some 
portion  of  the  labouring  population  would 
be  the  temporary  result— be  knew  he 
should  be  called  hardhearted  if  he  perse- 
vered; but  he  did  persevere,  and  what  had 
been  the  result  of  that  abolition  of  duty  ? 
At  this  moment  such  had  been  the  increase 
of  importation,  6,000,000  pounds  weight 
of  silk  were  used  up  in  this  country,  in- 
stead of  the  2,000,000  lbs.  that  had  been 
consumed  prior  to  the  reduction.  Was 
that  a  proof  of  the  value  of  the  system 
of  our  forefathers  ?  Did  his  noble  Friend 
find  in  that  an  instance  of  the  injuries  that 
would  be  done  to  our  labourers  by  the  re- 
moval of  restrictions,  it  being  clear  that  by 
the  removal  of  the  duties  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  labourers  and  their  children  had 
been  called  into  existence,  who  but  for  it 
would  never  have  found  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence ?  So  it  was  with  respect  to  wool. 
There  had  been  an  immediate  increase  in 
the  value  of  the  woollens  made  here.  Then 
as  to  shipping — one  of  the  things  which 
had  been  dwelt  upon  as  one  instance  of  the 
mischief  caused  by  a  relaxation  in  these 
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laws  had  been  the  amount  of  the  tonnage 
of  this  country.  From  the  returns,  it  ap- 
pcarcd  that  there  had  not  been  a  diminu- 
tion of  shipping  in  1845,  as  his  noble 
Friend  had  stated.  There  was  a  Paper 
on  the  Table  which  had  been  recently 
made  up,  and  which  was  particularly  ac- 
curate in  setting  forth  the  state  of  our  ton- 
nage, and  from  this  it  appeared  that  in 
1820  the  whole  tonnage  in  the  ports  of 
England  was  2,648,593  tons;  in  1832^ 
2,618,068  tons  ;  that  in  1832,  they  would 
find  that  the  amount  of  shipping  entered 
inwards  was  2,938,870  tons;  but  in  1845, 
after  the  relaxation  of  our  protective  system 
had  taken  place,  it  was  4,665,817  tons ; 
and  this  was  called  a  diminution  of  ton- 
nage suffering  under  a  relaxation  of  duty. 
Could  anything  be  stronger  or  more  deci- 
sive as  to  the  state  of  the  shipping  interest 
of  this  country  ?  Until  other  figures  were 
brought  forward  to  confute  these,  he  should 
say  that  English  tonnage  never  had  been 
in  a  more  prosperous  state  than  at  present. 
He  cared  not  that  there  was  a  greater 
amount  of  the  tonnage  of  foreign  countries 
in  the  ports  of  England  than  formerly ;  he 
considered  that  a  source  of  additional  sa- 
tisfaction ;  he  was  glad  to  find  that  our 
tonnage  having  increased,  that  of  other 
countries  had  increased  too;  he  hailed 
these  results,  and  ho  believed  that  both  the 
one  and  the  other  were  proofs  that  in 
taking  off  the  duty,  that  had  been  done 
which  was  conducive  to  the  interests  of 
this  country.  But  it  was  not  the  first  time 
that  these  objections  to  prohibitory  and 
protective  laws  had  been  advanced  in  that 
ilouso  and  in  the  country,  and  that  too  by 
persons  of  the  highest  authority.  He  was 
satisfied  that  as  experience  had  proved,  the 
objection  ho  referred  to  would  be  perfectly 
groundless;  experience  woidd  also  show 
that  the  present  objections  were  equally 
without  foundation,  and  that  the  result 
would  be  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which 
his  noble  Friend  had  predicted.  In  1785, 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  studied  political  economy, 
and  who  did  not  consider  it  so  very  awful 
a  subject,  but  who  always  endeavoured  to 
avail  himself  of  it,  and  did  so  with  great 
success,  giving  his  authority  to  its  appli- 
cation— introduced  certain  commercial  pro- 
positions with  respect  to  the  trade  with 
Ireland.  Those  propositions  were  founded 
on  the  principles  of  liberality  in  commerce. 
But  there  were  not  wanting  persons  then, 
as  there  were  not  wanting  persons  now,  of 
high  authority— there  were  notwanting 
then  largo  masses  of  the  ^'^^^i||it  of 


their  ancestr- 


doors,  as  there  were  not  wanting  now,  per- 
sons to  say  that  the  adoption  of  those  com- 
mercial propositions  would  be  the  ruin  and 
destruction  of  the  country;  and  a  near  re- 
lative of  the  noble  Lord  die  late  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  (Colonel  Stanley)  whom 
he  remembered  as  a  most  intelligent  and 
high-minded  Member  of  the  other  Honae 
of  Parliament,  came  forward  on  that  oc- 
casion, and  presented  a  petition,  enforcing 
it  with  a  speech,  in  which  he  stated  what 
the  petitioners,  who  desired  to  be  heard  by 
counsel,  stated,  that  there  was  that  abont 
to  be  done  which  would  put  the  finishing 
stroke  to  the  cotton  manufactures  in  Eng- 
land.  And  what  did  their  Lordships  think 
that  was  ?  It  was  the  admission  into  this 
country  of  Irish  fustians  and  cottons.  It 
was  represented  that  their  admission  would 
put  an  end  to  the  cotton  manufactores  in 
this  country,  and  that  the  manufacturers, 
people,  and  children  employed  in  it  woold 
all  be  set  adrift.  The  propositions  were 
withdrawn  at  the  time,  but  they  were  sub- 
sequently carried  into  effect ;  and  what  had 
been  the  result?  Unfortunately  for  Ire- 
land, she  did  not  produce  cotton  goods  for 
her  own  consumption,  and  the  cotton  ma- 
nufacture of  England  had  not  only  doubled, 
but  tripled,  quadrupled,  and  quintiqiled. 
This  was  evidence  as  to  how  little  that  ma- 
nufacture was  dependent  for  support  on  the 
protective  system.  In  the  next  year  there 
came  on  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  was  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  the 
protective  system,  certain  Resolutions  for 
a  commercial  treaty  with  France.  These 
were  debated  in  their  Lordships^  House — 
and  here  he  might  observe,  that  he  wiahed 
the  present  proposition  had  been  debated 
in  the  form  of  Resolutions  before  it  as- 
sumed the  shape  of  a  Bill,  because,  by  the 
course  pursued,  their  Lordships  were  de- 
barred of  the  opportunity  of  proposing  anjr 
alteration  in  the  Bill — ^with  respect  to  the 
commercial  treaty,  the  Resolutions  pro- 
posed in  the  House  of  Commons  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
treaty  debated  by  their  Lordships ;  and  a 
person  not  of  inferior  authority  abnost,  but 
of  a  different  walk  of  life  from  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Stanley) — a  man  eminent  for  know- 
ledge and  science,  whom  he  as  a  boy  re- 
collected— Dr.  Watson,  the  bishop  of  Llan- 
daff — took  up  those  notions  of  protection 
which  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Stanley)  bad 
taken  up,  and  came  down  to  the  House  of 
Lords  and  told  their  Lordships  that  thej 
overtuminA^all    the  experience  of 
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Following  or  rather  preceding  the  example 
of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley),  who  ap- 
pealed to  the  time  of  Edward  IV. »  Bishop 
Watson  came  down  and  read  the  preamble 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  time  of 
Charles  IL  And  what  did  this  preamble, 
embodying  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors, 
state  ?     It  said-- 

-■  That  whereas  it  is  unitenally  known  that  the 
wealth  of  thii  country  is  disappearing  and  ruin  is 
adTanolng,  firom  money  heing  sent  out  of  the  ooun- 
try  to  purchase  French  wines." 

This  was  a  sample  of  the  experience  of  our 
ancestors,  to  which  his  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Stanley)  had  referred.  Revering,  as  he 
(the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  did,  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors  in  founding  the 
Constitution  under  which  we  lived— be- 
lieving that  they  had  laid  that  Constitution 
on  the  surest  and  most  certain  foundation, 
and  had  thereby  contributed  to  the  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  this  country,  stUl  he 
must  say  that  his  respect  for  our  ancestors 
did  not  extend  to  any  one  of  the  nostrums 
which  from  time  to  time  they  had  thought 
fit  to  apply  to  our  commercial  system.  AU 
the  schemes  invented  by  them,  and  founded 
on  the  protective  system,  had  failed  ;  and 
the  noble  Lord  who  presided  over  the  Board 
of  Trade,  if  he  were  to  look  over  all  the 

Sipers  and  memorials  presented  to  that 
oard  from  time  to  time,  would  find  that 
the  commerce  of  this  country  had  encoun- 
tered more  imaginary  dangers  than  ever 
had  been  met  with  by  any  adventurer  in  a 
voyage,  not  excepting  Sinbad  the  Sailor 
himself.  If  all  those  representations  were 
to  be  believedpthe  commerce  of  this  coun- 
try had  been  almost  ever  at  the  brink  of  a 
precipice ;  but  after  a  few  years  all  appre- 
hensions blew  over,  and  the  commerce  of 
the  country  was  always  found  to  be  upon  a 
higher  eminence  than  it  ever  attained  be- 
fore. He  therefore  again  said  that  they 
had  experience  against,  and  not  for,  a  pro- 
tective system.  But  it  had  been  said  by 
some  parties,  that  they  were  prepared  to 
abandon  protection  for  everything  but  the 
fisnner.  Now,  nothing  could  lead  him  to 
believe  that  the  British  fanner  was  the 
only  person  in  this  country  who  could  be 
advantaged  by  protection,  considering  the 
facilities  of  the  means  of  oonmnmioation  in 
this  country,  with  a  certam  and  growing 

aulation — he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
eve  that  the  British  farmer  depended  on 
the  sickly  atmosphere  of  protection,  and 
that  he  could  not  derive  his  existence 
safely  and  honourably  fttnn  his  own  la- 
boors,  unaided  by  any  delusive  idea  of  be- 
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nefit  from  the  protective  system.  His  noble 
Friend,  whom  he  did  not  see  in  his  place, 
had  quoted  Mr.  Huskisson  as  the  wisest  of 
commercial  statesmen.  Now,  he  (the  Mar* 
quess  of  Lansdowne)  wished  his  noble 
Friend  had  quoted  Mr.  Huskisson's  opin«- 
ions  as  expressed  in  1830  instead  of  at  an 
earlier  period*  He  (the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe) begged  leave  to  read  some  remark- 
able expressions  from  one  of  Mr.  Huskis«- 
son's  last  speeches,  delivered  in  1830;  and 
he  would  leave  their  Lordships,  after  hear- 
ing thern^  to  judge  whether  Mr.  Huskisson 
could  be  quoted  as  a  person  determined  to 
maintain  the  protective  system  as  regarded 
the  Com  Laws  :* — 

**  Our  Com  Laws/'  said  Mr.  Huskisson,  in  1880, 
after  the  sliding-soale  had  been  adopted,  "  how- 
ever expedient  to  preyent  other  evils,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  countr7,  are  in  themselves  a 
burden  and  a  restraint  upon  its  manufi&cturing 
and  oommeroial  industry.  Whilst  the  products 
of  that  industry  must  descend  to  the  level  of  the 
general  market  of  the  world,  the  producers,  so 
tar  as  food  is  concerned,  are  debarred  from  that 
level.  If  the  price  of  subsistence— that  is,  the 
price  of  those  particular  articles  which  we  never 
export,  and  are  frequently  compelled  to  import — 
be  materially  dearer  here  than  anywhere  else, 
that  deamess  cannot  be  shifted  to  the  articles 
which  we  do  export ;  it  must  fall  in  the  way  of 
reduction  either  upon  the  wages  and  comfort  of 
the  labourer,  or  upon  the  profits  of  those  who 
afford  him  employment." 

These  words  were  spoken  in  the  tetj  year 
when  an  unfortunate  aocident  deprived  the 
country  of  that  statesman's  services  ;  and 
it  was,  Iherefore,  impossible  that  he  could 
have  given  any  subsequent  opinion  upon 
the  subject.  Some  noble  Lords  had  spo- 
ken in  terms  of  contempt  of  the  opinions 
of  the  farmers ;  but  he  (the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne)  thought  that  every  one  would 
admit  that  there  were  no  better  informed 
persons  of  their  class — no  more  long-sight- 
ed persons — ^none  more  intent  upon  proeur«' 
ing  the  best  means  of  forming  a  correct 
judgment  upon  matters  conneoted  with 
their  own  interests  than  the  Scottish  far- 
mers. Now,  he  had  a  list  in  his  hand  of 
the  most  recent  lettings  of  six  or  seven 
large  farms  in  the  most  important  parts  of 
Scotland  ;  and,  though  those  lettings  had 
taken  place  in  the  present  year,  and  one 
within  the  last  week,  sinee  the  Bill  now 
under  discussion  passed  the  House  of  Oom- 
mens,  yet  there  was  an  advance  on  all 
those  lettings  varying  firom  10  to  25 
and  30  per  cent.  Nothing  was  more 
clear,  therefore,  than  that,  if  agriculture 
was  to  be  rained  by  the  measure  before  the 
Houte,  the  Scotch  farmers  were  exceed-* 
ingfy  mgleetM  of  their  own  iuterostSi  4&A 
2X 
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would  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  the 
greatest  of  all  possible  dupes.  He  had  al- 
ways understood,  howerer,  that  forgetful- 
ness  of  their  own  interests  was  the  last  thing 
of  which  the  people  of  that  country  could 
be  accused.  Again,  they  were  told  that 
though  the  system  of  free  trade  was  good 
for  other  things,  it  was  not  good  for  the 
produce  of  the  soil.  But  they  had  happily 
experience  in  its  favour,  with  respect  to  the 
produce  of  soil,  as  in  other  things.  They 
had  experience  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  a 
rery  important  article  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce— ^he  meant  flax.  Flax,  as  their  Lord- 
ships were  aware,  was  formerly  protected; 
that  protection  was,  in  a  great  degree, 
withdrawn  in  1824.  It  was  finally  and 
entirely  removed  in  the  year  1842;  from 
that  moment  flax  became  an  unprotected 
article.  He  believed  that  the  usual  cere- 
monies were  gone  through  of  memorials  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  petitions  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  deputations  of  Members  of  Par- 
liament to  the  Treasury,  representing  all 
the  mischiefs  that  would  ensue  from  the 
withdrawal  of  protection.  Now  he  begged 
the  attention  of  their  Lordships  to  the  ac- 
tual effect  of  this  withdrawal  of  protection 
from  the  article  of  flax.  The  produce  of 
Irish  flax  m  1841 — a  year  before  the  with- 
drawal of  all  protection — was  25,000  tons. 
Two  years  after  protection  was  withdrawn, 
it  amounted  to  36,000  tons;  so  that  un- 
protected flax,  instead  of  falling  off,  pro- 
gressed with  unaccountable  rapidity,  in 
spite  of  the  terror  and  alarm  which  were 
felt  by  many  at  the  time  the  protection  was 
withdrawn.  He  begged  still  farther  to 
call  their  attention  to  the  evidence  contain- 
ed in  Lord  Devon's  Report.  That  Com- 
mission sat  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and 
among  others  they  examined  an  intelligent 
witness  named  Blake,  who  was  asked  what 
was  the  state  of  the  cultivation  of  flax  ?  He 
answered  that  it  was  daily  becoming  more 
prevalent.  Another  witness,  named  M'Cul- 
fough,  was  asked  whether  he  considered 
flax  a  remunerative  crop  ?  To  which  he 
replied,  that  of  late  years  it  had  become  a 
remunerative  crop.  He  (the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne)  had  tnus  given  their  Lordships 
the  evidence  of  figures,  and  the  evidence  of 
people  residing  in  the  country  where  flax 
was  most  extensively  cultivated,  that  the 
removal  of  protection  from  flax  had  been 
immediately  followed  by  ati  hiorrased  cul- 
tivation of  that  article.  But  pi '1'J^I^-  some 
noble  Lord  would  tell  bim  i  ^ri4^r6aee 
was  owing  to  the  pr^^jH-tii^  ^a 

manufacture.     That   argi 


would  not  do;  for  the  fact  was,  that  protee* 
tion  was  withdrawn  from  the  linen  trade  ai 
the  same  time,  or  rather  he  would  aay,  die 
linen  trade  was  relieved  Anom  protection, 
and  placed  in  a  situation  of  independeoee. 
He  therefore  repeated  that  he  was  of  opin- 
ion with  Mr.  Huskisson — he  did  not  mean 
Mr.  Huskisson *s  earlier  opinion  which  tlie 
noble  Lord  had  quoted;  but  his  last  opimon, 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  omitted  to  qiiola 
— ^that  the  Com  Laws  were  an  impediment 
to  the  conmierce  and  manufactures  of  this 
country.  That  was  the  dying  opinioo  of 
Mr.  Huskisson.  If  those  who  had  in  for- 
mer days  considered  the  removal  of  proiee- 
tion  a  dire  calamity,  had  only  beoi  per- 
mitted to  revisit  their  country  in  later  times* 
they  would  have  seen  few  or  none  of  their 
vaticinations  realized.  The  noble  Lord  the 
late  Secretary  of  the  Colonies,  and  others, 
had  talked  of  the  danger  of  the  too  gremt 
prosperity  of  manufactures.  But  he  wonld 
ask,  how  had  the  agricultural  eommunitj 
reached  that  eminence  of  prosperity  it  had 
now  attained,  but  by  the  agency  of  manu- 
factures ?  They  were  told  last  night  by  n 
noble  Lord  on  the  other  side  of  the  Houae, 
that  they  heard  too  little  of  the  importanee 
of  the  home  market  to  the  manufacturer, 
and  that,  it  was  to  that  the  manolietiirer 
ought  to  look.  But  was  the  home  market 
not  also  of  importance  to  the  agricultnrai 
interest  ?  He  had  recently  been  reading 
an  historical  account  of  the  county  with 
which  the  late  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
was  immediately  connected  —  he  meant 
Lancashire.  And  what  did  he  find  there  ? 
Why,  he  found  that  in  theftourse  of  150 
years  the  property  in  the  county  of  Lancsa 
ter  had  advanced  in  value  6,300  per  cent. 
But  noble  Lords  might  say  that  this  was 
in  the  manufacturing  di&tricts.  Now,  in 
the  three  hundreds,  which  were  diieij 
agricultural  districts,  the  property  had  ad- 
vanced 3,500  per  cent.  Did  their  Lord- 
ships believe  that,  if  in  the  manufacturing 
part  of  Lancashire  property  had  not  ad- 
vanced 6,300  per  cent,  it  would  have  been 
possible  that  in  the  agricultural  districts  it 
would  have  advanced  3,500  ?  He  there- 
fore said  that  it  was  exceedingly  short- 
sighted not  to  consider  manufiictaring 
prosperity  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  muTsr- 
sal  prosperity  of  the  country,  as  mneh  to 
as  agricultural;  and,  although  it  was  part 
of  thi'  n'o'^^nry  law  of  tiiiture  that  mann- 
foctur  '  l(J  be  subject  occaaionally  to 
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hinuielf  to  regard  manafacturing  prosperity 
as  a  morbid  secretion  which  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  slate  physician  to  purge  and  keep 
down,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  take  its  na~ 
taral  course,  and  feed  its  operatives  with 
the  food  from  the  cheapest  markets.  A 
noble  Lord  opposite  had  asked,  not  him 
(the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  personally, 
but  many  noble  Lords  on  that  (the  Oppo- 
sition) side  of  the  House,  whether  they 
thought  they  could,  consistently  with  the 
opinions  they  formerly  entertained,  sup- 
port the  Bill  now  before  them  ?  In  reply 
to  that  lie  begged  to  Bay,  that  he  had  never 
concealed  his  opinion  on  this  question.  He 
had  years  ago  stated  it  on  that  (the  Minis- 
terial) side  of  the  House,  and  he  had  after- 
wards stated  it  on  this  (the  Opposition)  side 
of  the  House,  and  he  had  omitted  no  op- 
portunity of  stating  his  preference  for  a 
fixed  duty  as  a  mode  of  settling  the  ques- 
tion. He  thought  a  fixed  duty  was  pre- 
ferable in  the  first  place,  because  he  was 
unwilling  greatly  to  impair  the  revenue  de- 
rivable from  the  Customs;  and  he  was  not 
•shamed  to  own  that  he  had  also  supported 
it  because  he  thought  it  most  desirable 
that  in  all  great  changes  of  this  nature, 
the  sentiments,  and  even  the  prejudices,  of 
large  bodies  of  men  should  be  consulted; 
and  it  had  appeared  to  him  that  the  pro- 
position of  a  fixed  duty  was  calculated  to 
oonciliate  the  support  of  those  who  were 
connected  with  what  was  called  the  landed 
interest,  so  that  this  question  might  be 
settled  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  them  as 
well  as  to  other  interests  in  this  country. 
These  were  his  opinions  on  the  subject; 
and  if  he  had  had  the  settlement  of  this 
question  in  his  own  hands  at  present,  he 
would  have  proposed  a  measure  in  accord- 
ance with  those  opinions.  But  the  ques- 
tion he  was  called  upon  to  answer  was  this 
—whether,  if  he  voted  for  an  Amendment 
calculated  to  promote  his  own  views  on  the 
subject,  he  would  not,  in  fact,  whUe  nomi- 
nally voting  for  such  an  Amendment,  be 
really  voting  against  the  settlement  of  the 
question?  He  could  not  disguise  from  him- 
self, after  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  who  possessed  great  influence 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament — ^after 
what  had  occurred  last  November,  when 
his  noble  Friend  the  Member  for  the  city 
of  London  (Lord  J*  Russell)  published  a 
letter  to  which  he  (the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe) was  not  a  party  at  the  time — and 
afiter  the  general  opinions  which  had  been 
expressed  in  fiavoor  of  an  alteration  of  the 


law  both  in-doors  and  out  of  doors,  that  if 
an  amendment  were  carried  which  had  the 
effect  of  throwing  out  this  BUI,  they  would 
not  obtain  a  fixed  duty,  but  that  a  measure 
of  a  totally  different  description  would  be 
adopted.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
felt,  upon  the  whole,  that  in  order  to  obtain 
a  settlement  of  this  question,  he  was  bound 
to  accept  the  Bill  as  tendered  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  and  which  had  received 
the  sanction  of  a  majority  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.  Hb  opinion  on  this 
point  was  confirmed  by  the  Speech  of  his 
noble  Friend  the  late  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  (Lord  Stanley),  who  had  directed  . 
the  whole  strength  of  his  argument  quite 
as  much  against  a  fixed  duty  as  against 
the  present  measure — ^who  had  steadily 
taken  the  high  ground  of  protection — and 
who  had  advocated  the  maintenance  of  the 
present  law  not  for  the  purpose  of  revenue, 
but  of  protection ;  for  that  noble  Lord  had 
shown  that  no  aid  could  be  hopedforfrom  him 
in  the  enactment  of  a  fixed  duty.  He  must 
say,  that  in  anticipating  the  results  of  this 
measure,  in  connexion  with  the  rise  or  fall 
of  the  |irice  of  provisions,  he  neither  shared 
the  apprehensions  entertained  by  the  noble 
Lords  on  the  cross  benches,  nor  the  exag* 
gerated  expectations  which,  as  he  thought, 
were  indulged  by  noble  Lords  opposite. 
He  did  think,  however,  that  the  Bill 
would  be  productive  of  great  and  last- 
ing benefits  to  the  country  by  promoting  a 
gradual  and  certain  extension  of  commerce, 
based  upon  a  solid  foundation.  He  hoped 
and  believed  that,  in  this  respect,  the  mea« 
sure  would  contribute  to  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  this  Empire  ;  and  that,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  discover  what  particular  class  had 
derived  the  greatest  benefit  from  its  opera- 
tion. He  was  confident  that  the  exertiona 
of  the  British  fanner  would  save  him  harm- 
less even  from  any  temporary  injury.  He 
could  not  adopt  the  opinions  on  political 
economy  expressed  by  one  of  the  greatest 
poets  of  this  country,  in  one  of  his  most 
beautiful  productions : — 
"  That  trade's  proud  Empire  hastes  to  swift  deoaj. 
As  ooean  sweeps  the  laboured  mole  away." 

But  he  could  adopt  the  sentiments  embo- 
died in  the  two  succeeding  lines,  and  apply 
them  to  the  landed  interest  and  the  farmer 
of  this  country,  that — 

«« Self-dependent  power  can  time  defy. 

As  rooks  resist  the  billows  and  the  sky." 

On  these  grounds  he  felt  bound  to  give  his 
most  cordial  assent  to  the  Bill  now  before 
their  Lordships* 
2\2 
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The  Earl  of  ESSEX  said,  thai  as  the 
measure  before  them  was  important,  not 
only  in  itself,  but  as  involying  the  political 
character  of  many  of  their  pubKc  men,  he 
felt  anxioos  to  state  the  grounds  upon 
which  he  intended  to  Tote;  and  he  claimed 
their  Lordships*  indulgence  the  more,  be- 
cause he  felt  himself  placed  in  the  painful 
position  of  one  about  to  rote  in  opposition 
to  those  with  whom  he  had  hitherto  cor- 
diaDy  acted.  He  had  not  arrived  at  the 
conclusions  which  he  now  held  without 
much  doubt  and  difficulty.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  had  been  influenced  by  opinions 
which  he  had  long  believed  to  be  well 
founded,  and  which  he  had  frequently  ex- 
pressed both  in  public  and  private;  and,  on 
the  other,  his  convictions  had  been  shaken 
by  late  events — ^by  the  facts  and  arguments 
which  had  been  brought  before  the  public 
— by  the  opinions  expressed  by  many  of 
the  leading  statesmen  of  the  present  day, 
and  by  the  convictions  avowea,  not  by  the 
Brights  and  Cobdens,  or  the  Members  for 
Birmingham  or  Manchester — talented  re- 
presentatives as  they  were  of  the  manufac- 
turing interests  —  but  by  statesmen,  by 
many  of  their  Lordships,  and  by  large 
landed  proprietors,  who  had  adopted  the 
principle  of  the  measure,  and  whom  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  had  done 
so  from  any  party  motive,  but  rather  from 
a  conviction  that  the  measure  would  prove 
beneficial  to  the  country,  without  inflicting 
any  injurv  upon  the  agricultural  interest. 
Since  he  nad  occupied  a  seat  in  that  House 
he  had  generally  supported  the  measures 
brought  forward  by  the  Government;  but, 
on  occasions  when  he  had  differed  from 
them,  he  had  not  hesitated  to  declare  his 
opinions.  In  this  instance^  feeling  most 
unwilling  to  add  to  the  embarrassments 
with  which  the  Government  were  surrounded 
on  this  difficult  question,  he  would,  had  he 
entertained  any  doubt  as  to  the  course  he 
should  pursue,  have  considered  that  the 
Government  were  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
that  doubt.  He  confessed  that  he  had 
now  no  doubts  whatever  upon  this  subject, 
and  was  prepared  to  give  a  conscientious, 
wiUing,  and  hearty  support  to  this  Bill. 
He  and  others  had  been  taunted  with  the 
sudden  change  in  their  opinions :  but  long 
before  this  measure  ^a»  introduced  he  had 
entertained  sentiments  in  entire?  unison  witfi 
it.  He  had  long  advocate  t  ^  ir^i^^^ion  of 
foreign  com  for  fwnling  *i /tin^  of 

eattle  as  likely  to  bo  of  tii  ^onefit 
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and  by  that  means  to  improve  the  quality 
and  produce  of  the  soil.  He  hoped  sliB  to 
see  Uie  day  when  there  would  be#n  abm- 
danoe  of  meat  and  bread  in  the  maricet, 
the  produce  of  our  own  soil,  at  lower  prieei 
than  the  present;  and  he  was  satisfied  thai 
the  increased  eonsumpiioii  would  remvne- 
rate  the  producers  of  thai  ahondaDee. 
Among  all  the  fallacies  entertained  by  fiir- 
mors  none  was  greater  than  that  high 
prices,  irrespective  of  other  cireumstaneea, 
were  the  best  for  their  individua]  interesta. 
He  wished  them  to  believe  the  contrary; 
and  he  was  satisfied  that,  by  a  liberal 


ployment  of  capital — by  the  active  exer- 
tions of  skill  and  energy — and  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  old  and  unprofitable  modes  of 
fEtrming,  and  the  adoption  of  new  ooes^ 
founded  on  wise  experience,  the  produce  of 
the  soil  might  be  increased  to  that  degree  aa 
to  enable  them  to  sell  it  at  a  modefata  price, 
and  to  obtain  a  remunerationfior  their  labour. 
However  great  the  produce  of  their  land, 
they  might  rest  assured  thai  there  would 
be  found  mouths  enough  to  eat  it.  Isipv- 
tations  had  been  east  upon  him  in  anodMr 
place  in  respect  to  tlus  question;  and  it 
was  stated  that  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Farmers*  Club  in  Hertfordshire  someihiiig 
had  fallen  from  him  to  the  efieet,  thai  be 
was  altogether  indiflerent  as  to  what  shovld 
befdl  the  small  timers  of  tiie  couBtrj. 
That,  however,  he  most  decidedly  denied; 
he  had  never  siud  anythinf^  to  thai  ellect, 
and  never  would  say  it.  What  he  did  aay 
was,  those  who  would  suffer  in  the  diange 
were  fiurmers  who  had  capital  suffieiaii  for 
their  purpoees,  without  the  courage  or  ibe 
skill  to  use  it,  and  thoee  who  had  no  capi- 
tal at  aU.  He  could  not  see,  for  his  owb 
part,  how  it  was  possiUe  to  carry  on  ilie 
business  of  farming,  which  required  to  be 
well  conducted,  and  a  very  great  aasevai 
of  capital,  without  any  capitif  at  all;  and 
success  in  that,  as  wdU  as  in  other  tiad<ia» 
was  quite  impossible  without  thai  remnsiitt. 
He  would  not  yield  to  any  man  in  his  re- 
spect for  the  farmers  as  a  dasa,  nor  in  kb 
good  wishes  for  their  pronieriiy :  he  looked 
on  them  as  an  essential  deoDesi  in  the 
framework  of  society;  and  he  believed  that 
on  their  prosperity  depended  mainly  ilie 
prosperity  of  the  country  ai  large;  h«K 
fltill  \\^  vras  of  opinion  that  Uw  dungawai 
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othen  had  the  Ambition  to  bold  \»rgQ  fanns, 
many  occupying  200  or  300  acres,  wben 
their  capital  was  enough  only  for  100.  In 
his  opinion,  if  they  were  content  to  work 
with  their  capital,  and  up  to  their  ci^tal 
alone,  they  would  be  far  better  circum- 
stanced. That  was  practically  the  opinion . 
of  that  great  agriculturist  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  who  would  not  give  a  farm  to 
any  man  unless  he  had  102.  an  acre  to 
spend  on  it;  the  result  of  which  was  a  body 
of  tenantry  uneaualled  in  the  entire  coun- 
try, who  multiplied  the  stock  upon  their 
farms,  who  were  able  to  find  employment 
for  their  labourers,  and  who  had  capital 
enough  to  bear  up  against  those  losses  to 
which  farmers,  in  common  with  all  other 
trades,,  were  so  liable.  It  was  asked  what, 
in  that  case,  would  become  of  the  large 
farms  of  1 ,000  and  1 ,500  acres  ?  To  this 
he  would  answer,  that  there  would  be  al- 
ways found  a  sufficient  number  of  persons 
hitherto  unconnected  with  agriculture,  who 
would  embark  their  capital  ^as  readily  in 
this  as  in  any  other  business,  when  there 
was  a  fair  prospect  of  return  for  it.  Still, 
if  more  capital  were  employed  in  the  small 
farms,  it  would  be  better;  and  men  of  ca- 
pital, who  were  not  now  connected  with 
agriculture,  were  ready  to  take  them.  If 
these  persons  were  not  themselyes  fit  to 
take  the  command,  they  could  procure  men 
as  bailiffs,  who  were  ready  to  manage  their 
farms.  To  his  mind,  it  was  one  of  the  best 
signs  of  the  times  that  men  not  connected 
with  agriculture,  were  ready  to  embark 
their  capital  in  agriculture;  and  it  was  fur- 
ther a  matter  of  congratulation,  as  it  kept 
up  the  connexion  between  the  commercial 
and  manufacturing  classes.  He  was  at  a 
meeting  of  the  breeders  of  stock  in  the 
country,  at  which  he  broached  these  opin- 
ions, and  a  solitary  cheer  was  all  the  re- 
sponse he  got;  one  gentleman,  indeed,  told 
him,  that  he  wished  to  put  the  little  key 
in  Uie  lock  to  open  free  trade.  He  was 
not  then  prepared  to  vote  for  that  contin- 
gency; but  the  times  had  changed  since 
that  period.  Free-trade  principles  were 
now  promulgated  by  Ministers,  and  carried 
by  a  large  majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. His  conversion  to  his  present  opin- 
ions was  at  least  disinterested.  He  had  never 
asked  anything  from  the  Minister;  and  he 
hoped  it  would  not  be  imputed  to  him  that  his 
motives  were  of  an  interested  character. 
He  had  made  a  sacrifice  of  his  character 
for  consistency,  in  the  firm  hope  and  behef 
that  this  measure  would  be  beneficial  to 
thamselvea  as  well  as  to  the  country  at 


large.  He  believed  the  measure  must  pass; 
and  he  thought  it  better  that  their  Lord 
ships  should  make  a  present  sacrifice  of 
their  opinions,  rather  than  perpetuate  a 
state  of  bitterness  between  the  two  great 
interests  of  the  country.  The  doubt  hang- 
ing over  the  landed  interest  had  rendered 
it  impossible  to  enter  into  contracts  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant;  and  this  state 
of  things  was  almost  as  injurious  to  that 
interest  as  the  measure  now  under  their 
consideration  could  possibly  be.  He  would 
not  then  enter  on  any  arguments  in  re- 
spect to  the  question;  but  he  could  not  sit 
down  without  expressing  his  regret  that,  in 
the  preparation  of  the  measure  before  their 
Lordships,  more  consideration  was  not 
shown  to  the  agriculturists,  in  respect  to 
the  special  burdens  upon  land  that  exist- 
ed in  this  country.  He  confessed  he 
thought  the  present  was  a  most  favourable 
opportunity  for  introducing  and  carrying 
out  such  a  measure  as  that  which  was  now 
proposed  by  Her  Majesty *s  Government. 
Seeing  that  a  great  change  had  been 
wrought  in  the  minds  of  many  who  con- 
sidered, even  in  the  year  1842,  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  protective  duty  was  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
agricultural  interest ;  that  those  who  once 
thought  a  40<.  duty  indispensable  now 
would  be  content  with  20s.,  while  those 
who  had  been  for  a  fixed  duty  of  8s.  would 
now  be  ready  to  compromise  for  4s.  ; 
seeing  that  even  the  noble  Duke  on  the 
cross  benches  was  disposed  to  make  a  re- 
laxation in  the  opinions  he  had  entertained, 
and  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  nor  desir- 
able to  maintain  the  present  system  of  Com 
Laws,  he  did  not  think  it  all  disgraceful  or 
dishonourable  to  avow  that  his  own  senti- 
ments had  undergone  a  change  on  this 
subject,  and  that  it  was  more  wise  and  po- 
litic for  them  as  legislators  and  landlords 
to  adopt  the  course  proposed  by  the  Go- 
vernment. It  was  on  these  grounds  that 
he  would  give  his  vote  for  the  present 
measure,  in  which  he  believed  were  involved 
not  only  the  improved  condition  of  the  poor, 
the  social  advancement  of  the  labouring 
classes,  the  extension  of  commerce,  and 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  agricultural 
interest — a  measure,  too,  which  he  ventured 
to  hope  would  not  only  receive  the  sanction 
of  their  Lordships,  but  would  also  meet 
with  God*s  blessing  and  approbation.  He 
supported  it  also  in  entire  confidence  in 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  It  was  of  no 
use  to  talk  of  consistency,  unless  every- 
thing around  them  was  fixed  and  immov- 
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able.  But  was  that  the  state  of  this  coun- 
try ?  Even  if  he  had  not  changed  in  his 
opinion  on  this  subject,  he  never  would 
have  joined  in  the  outcry  which  had  been 
raised  against  the  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown.  He  would  not  concur  in  the  accu- 
sation of  political  cowardice  which  had 
been  made  against  that  right  hon.  Baronet; 
and  even  if  he  stood  alone  in  the  matter, 
he  would  bear  testimony  to  the  great  moral 
courage  which  that  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  evinced,  in  sacrificing  as  he  had  done 
all  party  considerations  in  introducing  a 
measure  which  he  conscientiously  believed 
to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Empire.  He 
hoped  that  Sir  Peel's  present  policy  would 
prove  as  successful  as  that  commercial 
policy  of  his  which  had  rescued  the  finances 
of  this  country  from  **  the  slough  of  des- 
pond '*  in  which  the  kingdom  was  when 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  resumed  the  reins 
of  office  ;  but  he  had  to  say,  in  conclusion, 
that  not  only  those  men  who  had  so  long 
and  so  strenuously  urged  the  abolition  of 
these  laws,  but  those  who  had  consented 
to  the  attempt  to  remove  them,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  conscientious  conviction  of  their 
inexpediency,  would  be  looked  upon  by 
posterity  as  the  benefactors  of  their  race  ; 
and  the  Minister  under  whose  auspices  the 
change  was  carried  out  would  be  regarded, 
when  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
were  considered,  as  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  sagacious  legislators  that  ever 
swayed  the  destinies  of  this  Empire. 

The  Earl  of  EGLINGTON  said,  that 
since  he  had  the  honour  of  seconding  the 
Address  in  Answer  to  Her  Majesty's  most 
gracious  Speech  from  the  Throne  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  Session,  he 
had  never  addressed  more  than  a  few  words 
to  their  Lordships;  and  he  trusted  that, 
upon  this  question,  so  important  to  the 
country,  they  would  excuse  him  for  occu- 
pying a  very  few  moments  of  their  time. 
Like  the  noble  Lord  who  had  just  sat  down, 
he  had  no  hesitation  as  to  the  propriety  of 
the  course  he  was  pursuing;  but,  unlike 
that  noble  Lord,  he  had  not  changed  his 
opinions,  for  he  still  adhered  to  those  great 
Conservative  principles  which  it  had  been 
his  pride  to  avow  ever  since  he  had  the 
honour  of  a  seat  within  their  Lordships' 
House — and  he  trusted,  if  on  a  future 
occasion  he  should  ever  again  address 
their  Lordships,  that  his  speeches  would 
not  evince  such  a  total  change  of  opinion 
as  some  which  they  had  lately  li'^avl*  No 
one  was  more  convinced  than  h  '^9  the 
necessity  of  not  running  hastilj^  ^m 


party  ties,  or  of  separating  on  light  gnmoAs 
from  those  whose  talents  or  whose  eoodiiet 
had  made  them  leaders.  He  beliefved  tiiat 
it  was  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the 
State  that  there  should  be  two  or  more 
parties  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  both 
equally  solicitous  for  the  good  of  the  coim- 
try,  but  arriving  at  their  conclosiODS  bj 
totally  different  reasoning  and  arguments* 
each  watching  the  movements  of  the  other, 
and  sifting  their  intentions  and  measures 
to  see  whether  they  were  good  for  theimi- 
versal  well-being  or  for  the  good  of  the 
country;  and  that  those  parties  should  sub- 
mit to  be.  guided  by  one  or  two  great  minds; 
for  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  proceed 
with  the  business  of  the  country  if  tber 
were  all  to  advocate  their  own  indiridiisl 
opinions.  But  there  was  a  bound  beyond 
which  party  feeling  could  not  go.  There 
was  a  bound  where  the  proceedings  of  our 
leaders  might  become  reprehensible;  he 
regretted  to  say  that  they  had  anired  at 
that  bound,  where  this  great  principle  most 
cease  ;  he  thought  that  they  must  be  eon- 
sidered  to  have  arrived  at  that  bound  when 
the  measures  of  their  leaders  would  force 
them  to  give  up  opinions  which  they  had 
held  during  all  their  lives,  when  that  man 
who  had  become  their  leader,  and  had  wMt 
such  great  eloquence  inculcated  those  prin- 
ciples— when  that  leader  so  prostitoted  his 
eloquence  as  now  to  come  forward  and  oppose 
with  the  same  unrivalled  talent  those  very 
principles  which  he  formeriy  advoealed  ; 
then,  indeed,  it  must  be  held  that  further 
obedience  became  reprehensible,  and  it  be- 
came public  men  to  act  upon  their  own 
convictions.  He  had  not  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  being  personal.  A  great  ocea- 
sion  like  the  present  was  not  the  time  lor 
invective,  or  for  ascribing  interested  motives 
to  those  who  had  undergone  such  a  change 
as  they  now  witnessed.  Much  as  he  ^ 
precated  the  Ministerial  line  of  poller,  he 
was  willing  to  believe  that  Her  Majesty  • 
Ministers,  in  the  conduct  they  had  pursued  • 
and  were  pursuing,  were  actuated  by  no 
other  motive  than  an  ardent  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  good  of  the  country.  AHhongh 
he  thought  it  singular,  that  out  of  the 
thirteen  noble  Lords  and  right  hon.  Gcik 
tlemen,  only  one  should  come  out  uxh- 
scathed,  and  true  to  the  principles  which 
had  placed  him  in  power,  still  he  was  per- 
fectly COT' 'inood  that  the  remainder  were 
not  act  1 1  ' ' '  V  any  base  desire  of  retaining 
office,   1  I  weak   and  eztraorf*^ 

deferencr  views  of  their  lea^ 

would  no^^  ,  *  to  mqidre  wh» 
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had  led  to  the  late  wonderful  changes  of 
opinion.  The  nohle  Earl,  who  had  moved 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  had  denied 
that  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  was  the 
primary  cause  ;  hut  it  was  so  stated  hy 
the  Prime  Minister  when  hringing  in  the 
Bill.  He  helieyed  that  although  the  state- 
ments on  that  suhject  had  heen  greatly 
overcharged,  stiU  that  they  were  not  wholly 
without  foundation.  He  believed  that  in 
Ireland,  usually  on  the  verge  of  starvation, 
a  partial  failure  of  the  potato  crop  had 
caused  a  considerable  amount  of  suffering; 
and  if  he  thought  that  the  passing  of  this 
Bill  would  preserve  a  single  family  from 
destruction,  it  would  be  a  great  induce- 
ment to  him  to  support  it ;  but  he  feared 
that  its  success  would  be  attended  with 
far  different  results.  If  Ireland  was  to  be 
benefited  by  legislation,'  it  was  by  measures 
leading  to  the  encouragement  of  agricul- 
ture, and  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands, 
and  not  by  a  BiU  which  was  likely  to  put 
a  stop  to  domestic  agriculture  altogether. 
But  they  had  been  told  that  the  farmers 
were  a  pampered  race  ;  that  they  had  been 
made  diothful  by  protection.  No  doubt 
many  of  them  had  not  been  so  active  as 
they  might  have  been;  no  doubt  that  it 
could  be  well  if  they  united  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  Liebig  with  the  practical 
skill  of  Smith  of  Deanstown;  but  he  could 
not  understand  how  the  competition  to 
which  they  were  about  to  be  exposed,  could 
lead  them  on  to  such  a  course  of  improve- 
ment. To  make  improvements  the  farmers 
must  have  money;  and  where  were  they  to 
get  money  if  the  Legislature  destroyed  the 
market  for  their  com  ?  Injurious  as  this 
measure  would  be  to  England  and  Ireland, 
he  feared  that  it  would  affect  Scotland,  in 
which  country  he  was  more  immediately 
interested,  in  a  nearly  equal  proportion. 
In  the  west  of  Scotland  there  were  poor 
landlords  and  wet  lands.  The  farmers 
lived  like  labourers,  and  had  arrived  at  a 
greater  pitch  of  agricultural  skill  than  most 
men  in  their  way  of  life.  They  were  pre- 
pared to  do  everything  that  men  could  do; 
but  how  could  they  compete  with  the  fo- 
reign cultivator  if  the  price  of  com  came 
down  to  S5s,  the  quarter  ?  They  had  in- 
vested their  small  capital  in  improvements, 
and  now,  when  they  expected  some  return, 
a  cloud  came  across  the  political  horizon, 
and  destroyed  all  the  sunshine  of  their 
hopes.  It  had  been  urged  that  they  were 
to  be  benefited  by  competition.  Now,  as 
regarded  competition,  he  should  like  to 
know,  if  a   new  railway  wefe  projected 


alongside  of  an  old  established  one,  whether 
the  latter  would  be  benefited  by  the  com- 
petition ?  He  believed  that  there  was  not 
a  railway  director  in  the  kingdom  who 
would  answer  in  the  affirmative.  And  yet 
such  was  the  state  to  which  the  farmers 
were  about  to  be  reduced.  Perhaps  the 
result  would  be  something  like  the  case  of 
the  two  coaches  which  carried  the  passen- 
gers for  nothing,  and  at  last  gave  them  a 
good  dinner  into  the  bargain.  This  was  veiy 
pleasant  for  the  passengers  as  long  as  the 
competition  lasted;  but  the  upshot  was,  that 
both  establishments  became  bankrupt,  and 
the  road  was  left  without  any  coach  at  all. 
Cheap  bread  might  be  a  good  thing,  but 
they  should  also  see  that  the  people  had 
the  money  to  buy  it;  they  should  take 
care  that  as  prices  were  reduced  wages 
did  not  become  lower,  and  also,  that  ulti- 
mately foreign  producers,  seeing  we  were 
at  their  mercy,  did  not  conspire  to  make 
bread  dearer  than  ever.  He  believed  that 
it  was  the  hope  of  low  wages,  and  not  of 
cheap  bread,  that  had  produced  the  Cob- 
dens  and  the  Brights,  and  the  quarter  of  a 
million  fund.  It  was  that  which  stimu- 
lated the  attempts  making  in  every  direc- 
tion to  usurp  the  electoral  franchise  of  the 
country.  This  was  not  so  much  a  land- 
lord's or  tenant's  as  it  was  a  labourer's 
question.  The  labourer  might  see  savoury 
viands  in  the  shop-windows;  he  might  hear 
that  carriages  had  become  cheaper;  but  if 
his  wages  were  reduced,  he  would  soon 
wish  to  see  dear  bread  again,  provided  it 
brought  back  with  it  its  former  concomitant 
— ^fair  and  remunerative  wages.  They  had 
been  told  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  was  induced 
to  propose  his  late  free-trade  measures  by 
the  success  of  his  Tariff  in  1842.  Perhaps 
three  years'  experience  of  the  present  mea- 
sures might  lead  him  to  some  change  equal 
to  a  repeal  of  the  Reform  Bill,  or  the  de- 
stmction  of  the  Irish  Church.  There  were 
very  few  indeed  of  their  Lordships,  he  felt 
assured,  who  approved  of  the  Bill  itself, 
however  circumstances  might  induce  them 
to  deal  with  it.  As  to  himself,  he  con- 
sidered there  was  never  a  case  in  which 
their  Lordships  were  more  called  upon  to 
reject  a  measure  sent  up  from  the  other 
House;  never  a  case  more  urgently  re- 
quiring their  interposition  to  save  the 
country  from  the  effects  of  rash  legislation 
elsewhere;  never  a  case  in  which  they 
were  more  called  upon  to  make  necessary 
an  appeal  to  the  country.  The  mere  tem- 
porary change  of  Ministry  that  had  oc* 
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enrred  a  few  montha  ago,  the  halMoxen 
CabiiieC  Comicila,  the  two  or  three  tripa 
down  to  Windsor  Castle,  and  the  two  or 
three  meetings  in  Chesham-fdace,  did  not 
represent  the  feelings  of  the  eoontrj,  nor 
did  it  follow  at  all  from  the  result  of  these 
proceedings  of  the  ehiefe  of  the  two  parties 
that  aaj  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
opinion  of  the  people  on  this  sohject. 
What  that  opinion  was  mi^^  he  clearij 
nnderstood  from  the  fact,  that  the  late 
Ministry  was  turned  out  of  ofiiee  hecause 
they  were  opposed  to  protection,  and  that 
the  present  Ministry  came  into  office  on 
the  sole  pretence  of  their  being  champions 
of  protection.  It  appeared  to  him,  that  if 
their  Lordships  did  not,  under  the  circum- 
stances, exercise  their  prerc^tiTe  in  be- 
half of  the  people,  the  question  might  Tery 
fsirly  be  asked—-"  Of  what  use  is  the 
House  of  Lords  ?*'  and  he,  for  one,  should 
have  some  difficulty  in  answering  the  ques* 
tion.  If,  when  an  appeal  had  been  made 
to  the  people,  it  should  appear  that  the 
people's  opinion  had  changed  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  that  they  were  in  farour  of  free 
trade,  he,  for  one,  was  not  prepared  to  say 
that  their  Lordships  would  be  justified  in 
opposing  the  wishes  of  the  people.  As  it 
was,  there  being  no  reason  whateyer  to 
suppose  that  the  public  had  altered  their 
views,  he  called  upon  their  Lordships,  as 
the  hereditary  guardians  of  the  people,  to 
reject  this  measure — ^he  called  upon  the 
noble  Duke,  but  for  whose  oonseat  this 
BiU  would  never  have  been  brought  before 
them,  to  come  forward  and  once  more 
save  the  country  that  he  had  already  so 
often  saved.  He  implored  their  Lordships 
to  refuse  any  share  in  a  legislation  which 
involved  such  discredit  upon  the  character 
of  British  statesmen. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  said :  I  will  not  aU 
low  this  debate  to  be  crushed,  and  if  the 
noble  Earl  (Earl  of  Dalhousie)  persists 
in  attempting  to  do  so,  I  will  move  an 
adjournment  and  divide  until  I  succeed 
in  carrying  the  Motion.  I  am  sur- 
prised at  the  noble  Earl's  endeavours  to 
prevent  my  addressing  the  House,  because 
an  understanding  had  been  come  to,  that 
after  one  more  speech  on  this  side,  be 
shouki  be  allowed  to  conclude  the  donate; 
and  I  actually  whispered  to  him  an  '^  ^  >? 
Table  that  I  would  purposely  av<  | 

into   the  details   of  the   question 
length,  feeling  as  anjdous  as  he  is. 
all  your  Lordships  must  be,  that  ( 
bate  should  come  to  a  eloee.     It  i« 
intenlion  when   I  r»"     ^^'Skftve  giru. 


promise  to  the  effsct  that  I  would  < 
within  a  very  smaU  compass  my  i 
although  I  must  ooofess  it  ia  with  pan 
and  rSuetaiioe  I  do  to,  because  I  fbci 
much  on  this  subject;  I  have  stmfied  it 
attentively,  thought  mueh  oa  it,  listfed 
to  every  speech  which  baa  been  made  ia 
the  course  of  the  debate,  and  thou|^  ikm 
subject  has  been  ably  handled,  I  thisdk^ 
there  are  still  some  important  points  wkiek 
have  not  as  yet  been  alluded  to.  B«t  my 
Lords,  notwithstanding  my  strong  feetini^ 
on  the  quesdoB,  and  natural  anxiety  to  g» 
into  it  at  length,  I  will  do  vioknee  lo  my 
own  fedings,  and  give  now  the  ]dedge  I 
should  have  given  if  not  interrupted  by  the 
noble  EarL  If,  therefore,  your  Lordshipa 
will  lend  me  your  attention  for  a  few  nsi- 
nutes,  you  wiD  find  I  am  not  goiBg  ta 
abuse  your  indulgence.  If,  my  Lords,  in 
the  few  remarks  to  which  I  intend  to  eon- 
fine  myself,  I  do  not  dwell  en  that  portson 
of  the  subject  on  whk$h  so  much  sticas  kaa 
been  laid  in  the  eariier  part  of  this  debate, 
namely,  ^e  great  change  which  has  tamm 
over  noble  Lords*  minds,  I  trust  jfout 
Lordships  will  net  attribute  my  silence  la 
the  small  value  I  may  be  suppoaed  to  at- 
tach to  consistency  of  character  in  paUie 
men,  or  imagine  for  a  moment  diat  1  nn- 
derrate  the  necessity  of  political  honeaty. 
I  feel  as  sensible  as  aay  man  the  seri- 
ous shock  which  public  morality  must  hai« 
sustained  by  the  sudden  adoption  by  Ae 
present  Government  of  this  injurious  and 
uncalled-for  measure;  and  if  the  question  of 
the  conduct  of  Ministers  were  brought  fer- 
ward  in  a  separate  form,  I  shoidd  think  thia 
House  justified  in  notifying  by  a  rasofartioa 
their  condemnation  ctf  Uie  flagrant  daralae- 
tion  of  their  avowed  pohtieal  principles;  and 
if  such  a  resolution  was  submitteii  to  onr 
consideration,  I  should  not  hesitate  ta 
vote  for  it.  But  on  the  present  occasion  I 
would  fain  have  seen  the  discussion  con- 
fined to  the  merits  of  the  BiU  at  this  mo- 
ment before  us.  I  wished  to  have  aeea 
the  question  considered  exriusif^y  whe- 
ther or  no  you  are  now  to  abandon  alfeoiga* 
ther  the  principle  which  has  for  so  many 
years  guided  your  cemmereial  poliey,  and 
if  »n^  rliCthiT  i^r  no  the  meas^f>E^  pr^poesd 
tite  beet  mode  of  ^ctam-^ 
<ct.  These  w^ste  the 
ou  which  I  hoped  to 
*u  dUoussed,  SM  *^ 
*   r>Qt  &av  how 


by  GoTtmr 
pl>«biDg  \) 
groiiods,  t»j 
*L.ive  seen  (i 
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noUe  Earl  who  siU  near  him,  no  attempt 
baa  been  made  to  defend  thia  measure  on 
ita  own  merits,  nor  any  argument  put  for- 
ward for  its  unqualified  adoption.  None  at 
least  have  been  advanced  oy  the  Gorem- 
ment;  for  what  was  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  noble  Earl  who  opened  the  debate 
and  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  ? 
Did  he  not  devote  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
apeech  to  a  defence  of  his  own  conduct, 
and  waste  a  long  period  of  the  time  in  en- 
deavouring to  reconcile  his  present  vote 
with  his  principles  by  avowing  that  all  his 
former  votes  were  in  violation  of  them  ? 
To  excuse  the  single  vote  he  was  about  to 
^ve  in  accordance  with  his  now  acknow- 
ledged devotion  to  free  trade,  he  brought 
forward  a  long  list  of  votes  he  had  given 
against  his  long  but  secretlv-entertained 
opinions.  That  portion  which  was  by  far 
the  longest  of  the  noble  Eaii*s  speech  mAy 
have  been  conclusive;  and  your  Lordships 
have  the  satisfaction  of  now  knowbg,  that 
in  the  noble  Earl  you  have  long  had  a  sin- 
cere advocate  of  the  doctrines  of  free 
trade,  although  he  never  ventured  to  ac- 
knowledge them,  but  invariably  did  his  ut- 
most to  prevent  their  adoption.  In  the 
remainder  of  the  noble  Earl's  speech  an 
attempt,  but  a  very  feeble  one,  was  made 
to  draw  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
measure  from  the  position  of  Ireland.  After 
partially  abandoning  the  famine,  he  said  it 
u  perfectly  true  that  a  considerable  quan* 
tity  of  grain  has  been  imported  into  thia 
country  from  Ireland  notwithstanding  the 
distress  there;  but,  added  the  noble  Earl, 
the  motive  of  this  exportation  of  grain  was 
to  get  money  here  where  the  market  was 
high,  in  order  to  purchase  other  food  in 
Ireland  where  the  markets  were  lower. 
And  yet  in  the  very  next  sentence  the  no- 
ble Earl  told  you  he  waa  about  to  take 
away  the  very  protection  which  kept  that 
high  market  open  to  Ireland,  and  thus  cut 
off  the  only  source  from  which  Ireland 
could  receive  money  to  meet  her  distresses. 
This  measure  has  along  with  its  other  evil 
qualities  the  additional  misfortune  to  pre- 
vent a  certain  good  coming  out  of  a  ffreat 
evil.  The  potato  disease  in  IreUnd, 
much  as  it  was  to  be  lamented,  might  have 
led  to  some  good  results :  it  might  have 
taught  those  improvident  people  no  longer 
to  rely  solely  on  one  kind  of  green  crop, 
but  to  see  the  advantage  of  sowing  a 
greater  breadth  of  white  crops,  so  as  to 
have  the  means  of  raising  money  by  ex- 
porting their  com  to  the  high  markets  of 
^lUgland  whenever  seasons  obliged  them 


to  purchase  food  in  consequence  of  their 
own  potatoes  failing.  In  fact,  I  believe 
that  had  it  not  been  for  this  ill-timed  mea- 
sure, much  more  attention  would  have  been 
paid  in  Ireland  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat, 
which,  if  the  people  of  that  country  were 
too  poor  to  consume  themselves,  they 
might  have  sold  in  England,  and  thus  been 
enabled  with  the  profits  to  have  bought 
abundant  though  cheaper  food.  So  poor 
a  case  did  the  noble  Earl  make  out  of  his 
single  argument  on  the  merits  of  the  Bill, 
that  I  felt  regret  at  seeing  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  rise  to  oppose  the 
measure  so  early  in  the  debate,  lest  he 
should  waste  his  strength  in  combating  a 
shadow,  as  no  real  or  substantial  case  had 
been  set  i^  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  noble  Lord,  however,  did  for 
his  opponent  what  his  opponents  could  not 
do  for  th^Dselves :  he  first  set  up  each  ar- 
gument ever  raised  in  favour  of  free  trade, 
placed  it  in  the  very  strongest  position,  and 
then  deliberately  and  completely  demo- 
lished it.  Some  of  the  statements  made 
in  that  extraordinary  speech  were  com- 
mented upon  by  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend.  It  had  been  shown  that  in  our 
trade  with  Russia  we  took  more  goods 
from  her  than  she  took  in  return  from  us, 
leaving  the  inference  to  be  drawn  that  the 
balance  was  made  up  by  the  export  of 
gold.  My  noble  and  learned  Friend  said, 
no  matter  if  we  did  send  gold  in  exchange 
for  com.  Now  I  perfectly  agree  in  the 
opinion  that  if  we  take  from  Russia  grain 
and  other  raw  materials  to  the  amount  of 
four  or  five  millions^  she  must  take  in  return 
from  us  four  or  five  millions  as  the  case  may 
be — that  is,  an  equal  value  of  manufactur- 
ed goods  or  gold,  and  that  it  matters  little 
whether  it  be  gold  or  manufiustured  goods, 
provided  when  in  the  circle  of  trade  that 
gold  returns  to  our  shores,  we  buy  it  back 
on  the  same  terms  as  we  send  it  out.  The 
gold  win  certainly  return,  not  directly 
from  Russia,  but  through  other  countries 
trafficking  with  Russia.  For  instance, 
Russia  reouires  the  products  of  Turkey, 
Persia,  and  other  countries  being  articles 
of  produce  which  her  own  soil  does  not  af- 
ford her.  She  exchanges  the  gold  she  re- 
ceives from  us  for  these  products  of  other 
countries;  and  these  other  countries  send 
us  back  the  gold  in  return  for  our  manu- 
fsctured  goods  whenever  there  is  a  balance 
against  their  export  trade  to  this  country. 
But  then  there  is  this  further  considera- 
tion. The  gold  when  it  leaves  our  shores 
represents  a  certain  quantity  of  labour  in 
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ibis  coontrj  :  wlien  it  returns  it  represents 
a  certain  quantity  of  labour  in  the  country 
from  which  we  export  it.  Its  value  de- 
pends upon  the  value  of  labour  in  the  coun- 
try which  returns  it  for  goods;  and  thus 
when  we  buy  it  back,  it  requires  more 
goods  than  it  represented  in  this  country 
before  it  left  it.  This  accounts  for  what 
was  stated  by  a  noble  Earl  last  night :  the 
noble  Earl  said  British  goods  are  selling 
very  cheap  in  many  foreign  markets;  and 
I  have  heard  it  stated  that  at  Trebizonde, 
Teheran,  and  Smyrna,  English  manufac- 
tured cottons  were  cheaper  than  in  our 
own  markets.  '  In  our  trade  with  those 
countries  our  exports  exceed  our  im- 
ports, and  the  balance  is  made  up  by  re- 
turns in  gold;  but  the  price  paid  in  goods 
for  the  gold  is  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  labour  that  gold  represents  in  those 
countries  ;  and  as  labour  is  cheaper  in 
those  countries  than  here,  the  quantity  re- 
presented by  the  gold  is  greater,  and  con- 
sequently a  greater  quantity  of  goods  is  re- 
quired in  return  for  it.  This  accounts  for 
the  extraordinary  difference  in  the  prices 
of  the  same  description  of  British  goods 
in  different  markets,  and  explains  the 
cheapness  the  noble  Earl  alluaed  to.  I 
will  now  bring  evidence  in  support  of  the 
small  profits  I  have  been  contending  that 
our  foreign  trade  brings  in  comparison  with 
our  home  trade.  [Siterruption  by  Lord 
Br<mgham,]  I  never  was  deterred  by  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord*s  interruptions  from 
freely  commenting  on  his  erroneous  argu- 
ments :  nor  will  I  now  submit  to  his  irre- 
gular interference.  To  proceed  with  the 
subject:  our  exports  depend  upon  the  ex- 
tent of  our  imports,  and  therefore  you  say, 
let  us  increase  the  amount  of  our  imports 
of  com,  in  order  to  extend  the  export  of 
our  manufactured  goods.  But  I  argue 
that  your  export  trade  is  limited  by  other 
causes  independent  of  the  Com  Law,  and 
that  the  manufacturer's  profits  in  the  fo- 
reign trade  are  much  smaller  than  in  the 
home  market,  and  that  he  wiU  injure  the 
latter  if  he  attempts  to  bolster  up  the  for- 
mer by  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law.  I  refer 
to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Greg,  as  given  before 
the  Land  Burdenn  rummitteci  In  eupf^  >' t 
of  what  I  have  saiil  iis  to  return  cai  ^^r^h    : 

"  We  now  export  largolj-  of  tho^*^  poul  ) 

are  calculated  for  tht'  Chmc^fle  market,  tl^  ■ 
Bhj,  shirtings  and  yam  9.  Th«  eiqiortern  nr. 
ing  at  lets  and  less  priced  :  then,  tu  to  tft 
oles  they  want  as  return  it  ihvy  bid  tiigl 
higher,  and  betweeu  th<*  txvo  the*;  are  m  v. 
pletely  fiist,  and  tbjr!:  1  a  ^^f^Ty  Losa  on  v^. 
transaction."  ^ 


Such  is  Mr.  Greg's  account  of  oor  trade 
with  China ;  and  yet  to  extend  such  an  on- 
profitable  system  as  this,  yon  call  open  na 
to  endanger  a  portion  of  our  home  mariLeCs. 
If  the  value  of  labour  in  this  country  waa 
reduced  to  the  level  of  the  value  of  Ubour 
in  the  countries  we  trade  with,  and  from 
which  we  take  gold  in  return,  there  would 
be  the  same  gain  in  such  foreign  markets 
as  in  the  home  markets;  and  it  would  not 
matter  if  the  exchange  was  carried  on 
through  the  circulation  of  gold  or  not,  for 
it  would  not  require  a  greater  quantity  of 
goods  to  purchase  it  back  than  it  repre- 
sented when  circulating  in  this  country.  I 
fear,  therefore,  that  any  great  extension  of 
our  imports  would  eventuaUy  tend  to  lower 
labour  in  this  country  to  the  continental 
level.  The  great  object,  however,  of  the 
free  trader  is  to  extend  our  trade  by  in- 
creasing our  imports  of  com.  Let  us, 
therefore,  see  what  room  there  is  for  this 
increase  without  displacing  our  home  pro- 
duce. The  population  of  England  and 
Wales  is  16,000,000 ;  each  person  is  sup- 
posed  to  be  capable  of  consuming  one 
quarter  of  wheat.  It  is  stated  t^t  in 
England  and  Wales  there  are  20,000,000 
acres  of  arable  land  ;  according  to  the  foor- 
course  system  of  farming  5,000,000  acres 
would  be  in  wheat.  Supposing  that  eaeb 
acre  yields  three  quarters  of  wheat,  that  is 
less  than  many  lands  bear — ^but  a  fiur 
average — ^the  quantity  produced  would  be 
15,000,000  quarters,  being  only  1,000.000 
less  than  the  whole  quantity  required  for 
the  consumption  of  the  country.  That 
1,000,000  is  now  made  up  by  importadons 
from  Ireland,  the  Colonies,  and  foreign 
countries.  The  power  of  this  country  to 
consume  wheat  is  limited  to  sixteen  million 
quarters;  and  as  fifteen  are  produced  here, 
any  import  over  and  above  1,000,000  mast 
displace  British  com  in  the  market.  It 
should  be  remembered,  that  in  England 
the  lowest  description  of  food  of  the  poorest 
people  is  wheaten  bread.  It  is  the  last  re- 
source, the  last  article  to  which  the  dis- 
tressed artisan  is  reduced;  he  nerer  fidls 
back,  as  the  people  of  other  countries,  on 
roots,  or  oats,  or  rye,  but  he  invariably  at 
the  pn?scTit  drty  considcre  whcfltcn  brvad 
a*  the  humi^  -*  t:ii>J  to  which  he  can  h«> 
n^lncod;    hi-  -    for  nothirtg  between 

I'.^r    f\^m^T^,-  .     T.,-Ki    and  »tarratinti. 

'^^iWe  to  aU  rn«r 
■     that   dnrin^   *  .n 
MiN  to  Lr^ii  m^l 

^\-.*  *  Ida 
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the  artisan  receiving  higli  wages;  because, 
when  well  paid,  the  people  are  enabled  to 
purchase  butcher's  meat,  and  consequently 
substitute  meat  for  an  extra  quantity  of 
bread.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  sham- 
bles are  deserted,  and  the  people  can  no 
longer  afford  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of 
meat,  they  consume  an  additional  quantity 
of  bread,  and  thus  results  the  increased  de- 
mand for  wheat.  It  follows,  then>  from 
what  I  have  said,  that  an  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  people  will  not  in- 
crease the  demand  for  wheat,  but  rather 
decrease  it  by  enabling  them  to  indulge  in 
meat  or  a  superior  kind  of  diet.  I  there- 
fore affirm,  and  I  do  so  advisedly,  that 
there  is  no  deficiency  of  com,  and  little 
room,  if  any,  for  an  increased  importation 
from  foreign  countries,  unless  you  withdraw 
some  of  our  home  produce.  The  most  mo- 
dest, however,  of  the  free  traders  state, 
that  at  least  2,000,000  quarters  of  com 
will  be  brought  to  this  country  over  and 
above  our  present  imports,  and  to  that  ex- 
tent our  export  of  manufactured  goods  will 
be  extended.  True ;  but  if  even  in  sea- 
sons of  depression  when  the  people  are  re- 
duced to  bread  as  their  only  food,  1 ,000,000 
quarters  is  the  utmost  additional  wheat 
they  can  consume  over  and  above  our  home 
produce,  where  are  these  2,000,000  to  find 
a  market  unless  2,000,000  quarters  of 
English  wheat  be  withdrawn?  My  noble 
Friend  (Earl  Qrey)  has  allowed  that  in 
many  seasons  we  produce  sufficient,  and 
some  years  more  than  sufficient  com.  He 
said  this  had  been  the  case,  and  would  be 
the  case  again,  notwithstanding  any  altera- 
tion of  the  law.  If  so,  on  what  grounds 
are  the  expectations  of  those  free  traders 
founded,  who  assert  that  our  trade  is  to  be 
increased  simply  by  the  facilities  our  mer- 
chants will  have  of  disposing  of  their 
goods  in  return  for  foreign  corn  ?  In  fact, 
you  are  reduced  to  the  altemative  of  either 
displacing  your  home-produced  com,  or  of 
acknowl^ging  that  there  will  be  no  large 
increase  of  your  foreign  trade.  My  noble 
Friend  also  allowed  that  there  would  be 
great  variation  in  the  demand  for  foreign 
corn,  on  account  of  the  great  variety  of 
the  seasons.  Away  then  goes  the  favourite 
topic  of  a  regular  trade.  It  stands  to  rea- 
son, my  Lor^,  that  regularity  in  the  com 
trade  is  impossible  :  demand  and  supply 
depend  upon  seasons;  and  I  am  glad  to 
find  my  noble  Friend  abandons  the  doc- 
trine preached  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, that  this  measure  would  lead  to  a 
large,  a  regular,  and  a  permanent  trade 


with  the  corn-growing  countries.  The  no- 
ble Marquess,  however,  revived  the  fallacy, 
that  if  we  adopted  free-trade  principles, 
the  foreigner  would  be  able  to  calculate 
the  demand  and  regulate  the  supply,  send- 
ing us  each  and  every  year  a  fixed  and  re- 
gular quantity;  but  how  does  this  opinion 
agree  with  the  previous  statement,  that  in 
some  years  we  produce  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  the  country  ?  In  this  supposition 
of  a  regular  trade,  the  foreigner  is  to  send 
us  com  whether  we  want  it  or  no.  **  At 
present,"  the  noble  Marquess  added,  '*  you 
give  the  foreign  grower  warning,  letting 
him  know  when  you  are  in  distress,  and 
when  you  have  abundance. ' '  Why,  that  is 
exactly  what  I  wish.  The  sliding-scale 
lets  him  know  when  we  want  com,  and 
makes  it  his  interest  to  supply  us  with  it; 
in  the  same  way  it  tells  him  when  we  have 
enough  of  our  own,  and  shows  him  the 
disadvantage  of  exporting  at  that  period. 
But,  my  Lords,  it  is  absurd  to  think  of 
concealing  from  the  foreigner  the  state  of 
this  country,  or  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
our  harvests.  He  will  know,  under  any 
system,  the  state  and  prices  of  our  markets. 
But  it  wa^  argued  by  the  noble  Marquess, 
that  the  foreigner  having  a  knowledge  of 
the  state  of  our  markets,  could  easily  stop 
the  supplies  during  disturbed  times;  but 
how  does  this  assertion  agree  with  the 
statement  of  my  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
who,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  not  likely  at 
present  to  again  interrapt  me.  The  noble 
and  leamed  Lord  stated,  that  Napoleon,  in 
the  meridian  of  his  power,  when  the  ports 
of  Europe  were  under  his  control  and  the 
nations  at  his  feet,  could  not  prevent  com 
from  coming  into  this  country,  when  the 
people  of  this  country  really  wanted  it. 
Yet  it  is  argued  that  the  sliding-scale  de- 
prives this  country  of  the  com  in  time  of 
need  ;  which,  I  ask,  is  most  powerful.  Na- 
poleon in  the  very  zenith  of  his  greatness, 
or  a  duty  of  a  few  shillings?  Why,  my 
Lords,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose,  after  such 
an  illustration  of  the  case,  that  either  the 
foreigner  can  withhold  the  supplies,  or  the 
sliding-scale  shut  them  out  at  periods  the 
people  of  this  country  really  stand  in  need 
of  foreign  importations.  The  sliding-scale 
merely  keeps  back  the  supplies  when  you 
do  not  want  them.  The  question  had  been 
asked,  what  should  prevent  the  British 
farmer  from  competing  with  the  foreigner? 
The  answer  is,  sim|Sy  that  they  do  not 
come  into  the  market  on  the  same  terms. 
The  English  farmer  brings  a  heavily  taxed 
article  into  the  market,  to  meet  and  compete 
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The  EsgMi  hnmer  bnags  15,000.000  of 
qMften  ttto  die  flttHket*  on  eadb  qovtcr 
ii  wUdb  WliM  p«d  dornig  tiieeoaneof 
prodaetMMi  ai  leMi  4«.  or  5f .  ia  direet 
texeiMiifBtot:  tlie  loreifser  briags  m«  or 
if  to  Wmg  wWn  tbts  Bill  patei,  hb 
2,000/XlO  or  3//X),000  ofqurterm*  bi  the 
edtiTsiMMi  of  wlueb,  if  *  B>hmimi,  be  it 
Halrfe  to  ao  rftle  or  tax  wfaelever.  In  od^r 
Aftieles,  wken  the  borne  prodoeer  eomefMk 
wilfa  tbe  taxed  prodnee  of  tbe  foreicoer  or 
eolooitt,  jon  pot  *  eoanienr  aaljiig  dot j  od 
tbe  borne  prodiiee,  in  order  ta  eqittdixe  their 
poettioB*  tad  belftoee  the  market.  Yoa  do 
this  OD  bops,  British  sogBr*,  sod  would  do 
•o  00  tobeeeo  if  grown;  but  bj  this  Bill 
the  BoioiAn  eom-grower,  who  psjs  no  taxes 
OB  lus  land,  meeta  the  English  fanner,  who 
has  paid  4§.  or  5t.  some  months  prerioos 
to  coming  to  market  on  each  quarter  of 
wheai  he  oiTers  for  sale.  Tbe  larger  qnan- 
tttj  maj  regolata  the  market  price;  but  if 
so,  the  foreigner  pocketa  the  difference. 
Mj  noble  and  leaned  Friend  knows  no- 
tbinff  of  Russia,  or  else  be  woold  not  talk 
ot  the  necessity  of  hewmg  down  foresU, 
clearing  tbe  land,  charring  tbe  rooto  before 
thej  are  able  to  g^w  more  com.  In  a 
large  portion  of  tbe  Rossian  prorinces,  rast 
tracts  of  rich  soil  wait  bat  the  pkmgh ; 
eultiration  there  requires  neither  the  care 
nor  tbe  expense  of  our  systems  of  farming: 
instead  of  a  careful  rotation  of  crops,  the 
husbandmen  exhausU  one  piece  of  land, 
and  then  tills  the  rich  and  rirgin  soils  ad- 

C'niDg  it.  I  know  not  if  my  noble  and 
m^  Friend  is  a  German  scholar;  but 
if  he  is  I  will  quote —  TLord  Brouoham  : 
No.]  Well,  then,  I  will  refer  him  to  the 
recent  admirable  work  of  Sir  R.  Murcbe- 
son,  in  which  is  mentioned  tbe  extent  of 
rich  black  soil  which  needs  no  manure,  but 
merely  requires  tbe  seed  to  be  broadcast 
on  it  to  produce  abundant  barTost.  If  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  is  desirous  of 
knowing  the  real  condition  of  Russia,  as 
regards  the  capacity  of  her  soil,  I  request 
him  to  study  the  works  of  tbe  geologist, 
rather  than  the  political  economist,  and  he 
will  tbflre  dimnorar  iHa  tme  prnduotive  om^ 

Jhrui)c>w«  mid  tho  rhoupfinHj^  (kf  oo 
p<>rt,    I  mil    not  cWinJiJn  of  itht 
own  iiiff^nniitiun  on   Ulo  liimj^tf, 
iiirlinoil  to  rrly  on  ft  fnw-  itioku^d 
of  cbwij*  CArjfOf'^  Imvin^Jivcn  *hii 
tU«   Black   ScA  an   m         ^^ 
priec^s  m  tbat  portly  ^vV  ^' 


j  win  stale  a  fiKi.  aad  give  jM 
I  £ar  it.    A  Tcasei  lately  amrad  as  i 
Yorkshire,  with  a  cargo  mi  whea 
was  6ee  OB  board  at  Unilov  ax  12a.  <^ 
per  qoaiter.     I  will  give  the 
finsm  a  letter  written  1^  Mr.  Hndbsa 

"  Aam  ami  CiUfT  lUtipliM  Ofci^  < 
'      **  Thetargofdwhmt^VnlmmtUMKmt 
Alezaader  lidAe,  6tm  Ibnil.  wm  imfme 
,  wanhMUtd  here  hj  Utmn.  Edwd  J 
.  Co.  of  Leeds.    Sawe  tlMi  h  kM  heem  mM  ami 
I  tnadevred  to  diflervBt  putioiL     IT  Tii  fiiiwi 
'  tine  tken  an  a»l  fmtten  of  it  iatfce  ■»■ 
j  booM  beloi^ciiig  to  Mr.  Bobert  Mackie,  of  Wak^ 
.  fteU." 

;  I  state  this,  merely  because  aa  i 
been  made  to  throw  disereifit  obi 
.  stateoieBi  made  by  the  noble  Lord  «W 

rke  on  the  first  night  of  the  debate  «a 
faith  of  a  letter  from  LiTerpooL  Ywmt 
j  Lordships  now  know  the  names  of  all  tb 
I  parties  eoneemed  in  the  transactioB,  mmi 
I  from  any  of  them  you  may  obtain  the  InllaBS 
'  information  on  the  subject.  However,  aij 
Lords,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  donbt  hmi 
that  the  price  will  rise  at  Ibraalow  nsd 
elsewhere,  should  any  increased  dwnaBd 
for  grain  take  phuse  in  this  eoontiy.  The 
demand  must  seriously  affect  the  prieeo; 
but  of  this  also  I  am  conTinced,  namely, 
that  prices,  though  on  an  aTorage  higher 
than  at  present,  will  be  subject  to  temhla 
fluctuations.  Prices  fluctuate  abroad  mora 
than  they  do  now  in  England;  and  we  shall 
be  influenced  by  that  fluctuation  whero  wa 
are  dependent  for  any  quantity  of  com  on 
the  markets  of  Europe.  A  forcible  iUna- 
tration  of  this  took  place  last  winter  in 
Germany.  Prices  rose  with  rapidity,  and 
the  people  were  threatened  with  an  alann- 
ing  deamess.  In  Munich  and  some  other 
Bavarian  towns  the  price  of  bread  rose 
six  kreutsers,  tbe  measure  between  the 
Monday  and  Wednesday  marketa.  Tears 
of  scarcity  are  not  unknown  on  the  Conti- 
nent; and  without  some  legal  provisions  with 
regard  to  tbe  sale  of  com,  great  suffering 
would  periodically  ensue.  This  leads  me 
to  a  powt  of  some  importance,  and  to  which 
I  asK  attention.  In  parts  of  Europe,  in 
order  to  provide  against  the  calami^  of  an 
iniiqffii*iAnt  hArvAoi,  a  ftvAtAoi  of  firmmori^g 


Bavaria,  in  'I 
Hd  says  CTOT 

^^^^ugarot*  r  L 1 1 
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tain  to  be  poured  into  the  market,  if  the 
market  was  ill  supplied.  It  was  allowed 
to  accumulate  when  not  wanted  for  eon- 
sumption;  and  there  was  a  profit  on  intro- 
dueing  it  whenoTor  prices  indicated  a  sear- 
eitj.  This  system  of  bondmg  oom,  while 
it  a£fbrded  aU  the  security  against  want 
which  the  system  of  Government  hoards 
give,  had  d[ie  advantage  of  being  more 
economical  and  less  troublesome  to  the 
Government  than  the  continental  principle. 
You  have  not  here  a  scene,  sometimes  wit- 
nessed in  Constantinople,  whsa  the  people 
clamour  at  the  arsenal  for  the  provisions  in 
store,  and  the  authorities  render  themselves 
unpopular  if  they  use  proper  economy  in 
the  distribution.  The  self-acting  principle 
of  the  sliding-scale  releases  the  com  with- 
out the  interference  of  the  authorities.  But 
now  consider  what  will  be  the  case  if  much 
arable  land  is  laid  down  in  pasture ;  and, 
instead  of  15,000,000  qrs.  home  produced, 
and  1,000,000  imported  wheat,  we  have  but 
12,000,000  or  13,000,000  home-grown, 
and  rely  for  the  additional  4,000,000  or 
5,000,000  on  the  foreigner,  with  no  grain 
in  bond,  and  no  Government  stores  to  resort 
to ;  if  in  this  ease  a  general  scarcity  pre- 
vails in  Europe,  as  it  did  last  winter,  when 
in  parts  of  Germany  they  were  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  garnered  com  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  what  would  be  the  position 
of  this  eountiy?  When  we  talk  of  this 
country  being  dependent  upon  foreign  sup- 
plies, it  is  not  that  we  expect  foreign  States 
to  prevent  importations  when  they  have  it 
to  export,  but  that  we  fear  a  scarcity 
abroad  will  cause  an  aetnal  deficiency  here. 
My  noble  Friend  (Earl  Grey)  says,  keep 
more  stock,  look  to  stock  instead  of  com — 
the  great  improvement  in  farming  is  to 
keep  more  stock;  but  my  noble  Friend 
forgets  that  the  straw  is  as  necessary  as 
the  stock  to  carry  out  his  improved  system 
of  farming.  On  an  arable  farm,  stock  is 
of  the  greatest  use,  inasmuch  as  the 
straw  is  turned  to  the  best  aceount,  and  the 
land  receives  a  greater  return  in  manure. 
But  what  I  fear  is,  the  tuming  arable 
farms  into  pasture  farms;  and  though  the 
landowner  may  make  as  much  by  his  stock 
as  he  did  by  his  com,  you  wiU  require 
every  year  a  certain  quantity  of  foreign 
i^eat  to  make  up  your  necessary  supply. 
Then,  too,  will  happen  the  very  result  for 
which  the  free  trader  seems  to  pray,  the 
grievous  object  for  which  he  strives ; 
namely,  a  supply  from  abroad  limited  to 
the  wants  of  the  moment,  no  com  in  bond, 
ne  stores  held  back,  all  thai  arrives  brought 


stnught  to  market,  no  com  purehased 
abroad  till  the  demand  here  is  apparent; 
and  while  this  country  is  thus  living  from 
hand  to  mouth,  a  check  may  be  given  to 
the  exporting  trade  of  other  countries, 
some  temporary  cause — some  delay  which 
would  not  be  foreseen;  and  then  I  ask,  on 
what  are  we  to  fall  back  ?  Under  the  pre- 
sent law  there  is  always  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity in  bond  to  supply  the  deficiency,  in  case 
of  any  accidental  intenmption  to  our  trade. 
[The  Marquess  of  NoBMAjfBT :  Remember 
your  promise  to  be  brief.]  The  noble 
Marquess  reminds  me  of  the  promise  I 
gave  at  the  commencement  <^  my  re- 
marks, and  I  assure  him  I  will  endeavour 
to  keep  it  by  being  as  brief  as  I  can.  I 
wish,  however,  for  a  moment,  to  allude  to 
what  has  been  said  about  labour.  Where 
there  is  a  thin  population,  then  there  is  a 
disproportioned  clemand  for  labour,  and 
wages  rise  accordin^y.  Where,  as  in  this 
country,  the  popul^on  is  dense  and  the 
su]^y  of  hands  great,  the  demand  is  not 
out  of  mroportion  to  supply,  and  wages  are 
affected  by  other  causes.  No  aigument, 
therefore,  on  the  price  of  labour,  can  be 
drawn  from  the  labour  market  in  America 
which  is  applicable  to  the  curcomstances  of 
this  country.  If  labour  is  high  in  portions 
of  newly  settled  countries,  it  is  oo  account 
of  the  tiiinness  of  the  population,  not  the 
cheapness  of  food.  The  price  of  food  only 
affects  wages  where  the  siqyply  of  labour 
is  abundant.  One  word  on  freights,  and  I 
will  conclude  the  few  observations  to  which  I 
promised  to  confine  mysdf.  The  freights 
from  some  of  the  northern  ports,  from  Sdby 
and  Goole,  for  instance,  to  London,  are 
higher  than  from  Hamburg  to  London,  or 
from  Hamburg  to  Hull.  Nay,  frei^its 
are  actually  as  high  from  the  interior  of 
Torkshira  to  Grimsby,  as  from  Hamburg 
to  Grimsby.  In  consequence  of  your  na- 
vigation laws  and  harbour  dues,  the  fo- 
reigner has  an  advantage  in  transmitting 
his  com  over  the  native  inland  grower.  I 
believe  this  subject  has  b^^u  to  attract  at- 
tention, and  the  farmers  of  the  north  will 
soon  ask  why  they  are  not  to  be  aUowed  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  chei^)  Danish  and 
Norwegian  crafts  to  convey  their  produce 
coastwise,  without  being  subject  to  the 
heavy  taxes  imposed  by  the  present  system 
of  harbour  dues  and  navigation  laws.  On 
this  subject  of  freights,  great  errors  seem 
to  have  crept  into  public  statements  of  the 
cost  of  transmitting  com  fromfiNieign  parts 
as  ocHnpared  with  our  inland  towns;  but  I 
will  refrain  from  going  into  detail,  as  I  have 
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stlready  occupied  your  time  for  nearly  an 
hour.  I  must  really  be  allowed  to  repeat 
that  it  is  with  difficulty  I  restrain  myself 
from  entering  into  the  many  other  topics 
connected  with  this  subject,  and  which 
have  been  only  partially  alluded  to  in  the 
debate.  I  will,  however,  do  violence  to 
my  own  feelings,  and  reserve  for  some 
other  stage  of  the  Bill  my  remarks,  know- 
ing that  from  the  noble  Earl  who  is  to  fol- 
low me,  and  who  is,  I  expect,  destined  to 
close  the  debate,  you  expect  a  long,  and 
what  is  beyond  doubt,  an  able  speech,  for 
unless  something  more  to  the  purpose  falls 
from  the  noble  Earl  than  we  have  yet  heard 
from  any  of  his  Colleagues  in  office,  the 
Government  will  have  introduced  a  Bill, 
without  saying  a  word  in  its  support.  I  say 
a  long  and  able  speech,  because  the  Go- 
vernment is  bound  at  least  to  show  the 
grounds  of  their  new  policy,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  which  they  recommend  their  pre- 
sent Bill.  We  have  a  right  to  know  what 
are  their  expectations  as  to  future  imports; 
whether  they  look  for  a  great  increase  in 
our  trade  with  corn-growing  countries,  or 
if  they  hope  to  produce  a  diminution  of 
price  in  the  food  of  the  people;  above  all,  it 
behoves  the  noble  Earl  to  show  the  pro- 
bable effect  on  the  national  income.  If 
this  measure,  by  reducing  the  price  of  pro- 
duce diminishes  20  or  30  per  cent  the  in- 
come from  land,  you  will  diminish  to  that 
amount  the  capitid  on  which  the  whole  of 
our  taxation  is  based;  you  will  destroy,  to 
a  certain  extent,  its  power  to  meet  the 
heavy  demands  upon  it  in  money  payments 
for  local  and  general  purposes,  and  thus 
reduce  the  material  wealth  and  resources 
of  the  country.  The  rental  of  land  in  Eng- 
land is  less  than  is  generally  supposed;  the 
average  rent  of  aU  England  is  only  17 s,  an 
acre;  the  average  rent  of  the  North  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  is  13«.,  of  Merioneth,  only 
Is.  6d.  This  must  be  borne  in  mind,  when 
an  effort  is  made  to  throw  the  loss  in  price 
on  the  rent;  for  if  I  mistake  not,  the  mar- 
gin is  too  narrow  in  the  rent-roll  of  some 
portions  of  the  poorer  lands  to  bear  any 
additional  reduction.  Why,  even  in  Lan- 
cashire the  rent  of  the  farm-lands  was  not 
high;  in  Longworth,  the  parish  adjoining 
Mr.  Ashworth's  factory,  the  rent  was  only 
8«.  per  acre;  and  when  the  noble  Marquess 
speaks  of  the  increase  in  tlie  value  of 
land  in  Lancashire,  he  forgets  thv  i  ^h*.- 
mineral  wealth  and  increased  u  ^^  ^ 
hamlets  that  have  caused  the  a>  ^f 
rent,  and  not  any  great  sums  giv' 
purely  farm  lands.    BeaideB,  Uu'  > 


son  between  Lancashire  now,  and 
shire  some  two  hundred  years  ago,  ooi^ 
scarcely  bear  on  the  present  question;  for 
it  is  well  known  that  parts  of  Lancashire 
were  at  some  such  distant  period  considerBd 
as  much  out  of  the  way,  and  barbarous  m» 
any  portion  of  the  kingdom.  The  cotnmoii 
progress  of  ciuilization  would  account  for 
the  change  in  circumstances  and  rents  b^ 
tween  the  two  periods  alluded  to  by  the 
noble  Marquess.  The  noble  Lord  con- 
cluded by  repeating  his  deep  regret,  that 
he  was  precluded  by  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  and  his  anxiety  to  allow  the  deb^le 
to  close,  from  alluding  to  many  other  to- 
pics of  interest;  but  after  the  attentiTe 
hearing  the  House  had  given  him,  he  felt 
he  should  be  abusing  their  patience,  if  at 
that  time  in  the  morning  he  prolonged  his 
observations. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  rose  to  apologize 
for  one  moment,  while  he  ventured  upon  a 
trifling  explanation  of  the  personal  matter 
which  had  obtruded  itself  upon  the  Houae. 
He  must  be  permitted  to  ooserve,  that  it 
was  for  the  convenience  of  the  House  and 
the  speaker  himself  when  any  noble  Lords 
had  misapprehended,  and  was  therefore 
misstating,  the  argument  of  another  Peer, 
that  this  latter  should  at  once  get  up  and  aaj 
that  he  did  not  state  that  which  was  mia- 
represented  concerning  him;  whereupon  it 
was  the  form  and  order  of  the  House  that 
the  noble  Lord  so  interposing  should  be  be> 
lieved,  and  the  argument  founded  upon 
that  misstatement  should  immediat^j 
cease.  But  what  he  desired  to  saj  more 
particularly  was  this — that  his  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Beaumont)  had  entirely  misnnder- 
stood  the  observations  he  (Lora  Brougham) 
had  made,  with  regard  to  Russia,  and  the 
Russian  trade;  and  not  only  had  he  mism- 
derstood  and  mistaken  them,  but  he  had 
given  the  direct  contrary  argument,  for  so 
ffkr  from  having  said  that  we  exported 
3,000,0002.  or  4,000,000/.  in  buUion  to 
Russia,  to  adjust  the  balance  of  oar  ex- 
ports and  imports,  that  his  statement  was, 
that  that  was  the  argument  of  the  noUe 
Lord  opposite;  but  that  the  fact  was,  thai 
the  export  was  made  in  the  eoffSee  of  Bra- 
zil, and  the  sugars  of  Cuba.  He  (Lord 
Brougham)  had  been  charged  with  being 
aslet^p  durlrii:  ibo  noble  Lord's  obBerm- 
tic>n».  li  n  111  only  reply,  bewisbodhe 
had  been  -^  From  having  been  i 
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gretted.  Neither  had  he  (Lord  Brougham) 
used  the  argument  as  related  to  Napoleon 
as  he  had  heen  said  to  use  it.  What  he 
said  was  this — not  that  he  had  compared 
the  potency  of  Napoleon  to  the  potency  of 
the  sliding-scale;  hut  what  he  did  say  was, 
that  we  were  so  far  from  having  to  fear 
heing  dependent  on  foreign  supply,  that 
even  Napoleon  totally  failed  in  the  attempt 
to  stop  it. 

The  Earl  of  DALHOUSIE  said,  that 
he  was  sure  their  Lordships  would  do  him 
the  justice  to  helieve  that  he  was  entirely 
sincere  when  he  said,  that  in  rising  to  suh- 
mit  to  their  Lordships  the  reasons  which 
induced  him  to  give  his  vote  in  favour  of 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  and  to 
bear  his  share  of  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
posing it;  he  did  so  under  a  deep  and  un- 
feigned distrust  of  his  own  capacity  to  dis- 
charge the  task  which  had  devolved  upon 
him.  He  should  labour  under  a  feeling  of 
still  stronger  discouragement,  were  it  not 
that  he  ventured  even  now  to  hope  that  he 
should  receive  at  their  Lordships*  hands  a 
continuance  of  that  kindness  and  indul- 
gence which  for  some  years  their  Lord- 
ships had  invariably  shown  him.  He  would 
not  have  contested  with  the  noble  Baron 
the  right  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
House,  were  it  not  that  there  was  an  un- 
derstanding (the  noble  Duke  would  bear  him 
out)  that  he  should  follow  the  noble  Lord 
who  had  previously,  sat  down. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  :  After  the 
noble  Marquess  spoke,  it  was  right  that  a 
protectionist  should  answer  him ;  their 
Lordships  had  already  heard,  that  though 
the  noble  Earl  had  once  been  a  protec- 
tionist, he  was  not  so  now. 

The  Easl  of  DALHOUSIE  :  He  hoped 
the  House  would  not  permit  itself  to  lose 
its  good  humour;  he  could  assure  their 
Lordships  that  nothing  whatever  should 
fall  from  him  calculated  in  the  slightes- 
degree  to  increase  the  feelings  of  impa- 
tience, and  he  hoped  the  House  would  not 
be  o£Fended  if  he  said  of  discontent,  which 
it  was  too  apparent  prevailed  among  their 
Lordships.  In  the  course  of  the  debate 
here  and  elsewhere  it  appeared  to  have 
divided  itself  into  two  parts  ;  one  of  these 
had  reference  to  the  merits  of  the  measure 
itself,  and  the  other  to  the  conduct  of  those 
by  whom  it  had  been  brought  forward. 
There  had  been  said  many  things  which  it 
was,  no  doubt,  hard  to  listen  to,  and  galling 
to  bear.  He  was  not  about,  however,  either 
on  the  part  of  himself  or  of  his  noble  Friends 
by  his  side,  to  offer  any  complaint  upon  that 


subject.  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  could 
not  help  being  conscious,  that  however 
strong  might  be  their  own  convictions  of 
the  expediency  and  the  necessity  of  the 
course  they  had  pursued,  the  introduction 
of  the  measure  by  them  could  not  but  have 
created  feelings  of  mortification  in  the 
minds  of  those  with  whom  they  had  hitherto 
acted;  and  he  at  once  admitted  that  they 
had  no  right  toibe  too  quickly  sensitive  to 
the  natural  expression  of  that  feeling.  He 
assured  their  Lordships  again  that,  if  he 
could  help  it,  not  a  word  should  fidl  from 
his  lips  calculated  to  increase  any  animo* 
sity  which  might  at  present  exist.  His 
noble  Friends  who  had  lately  spoken, 
he  was  sure,  would  not  be  inclined  to 
think  that  he  disparaged  their  state* 
ment,  when  he  said  that  a  large  proportion 
of  that  which  had  been  stated  by  them  had 
been  stated  previously  in  the  brilliant  and 
comprehensive  address  delivered  by  the 
noble  Lord  the  late  Secretary  for  Ihe  Co* 
lonies.  He  was  sure  that  they  would  not 
think  it  flowed  f^om  any  disrespect  to  them, 
if  he  directed  himself  chiefly  to  his  speech, 
which  was  so  comprehensive,  as  a  whole, 
and  which,  in  his  opinion,  placed  the  mat- 
ter on  those  grounds  on  which  alone  he 
thought  it  expedient  this  question  should 
be  considered.  The  noble  Lord  gave  his 
opinion,  not  only  on  this  Bill,  but  submit* 
ted  to  the  House  his  views  on  the  whole 
commercial  policy  of  the  country.  He 
stated  that  he  objected  to  this  Bill  because 
he  wished  to  sustain  protection  to  native 
industry.  Now,  the  Bill  which  was  sub^ 
mitted  to  their  Lordships,  and  in  which 
was  proposed  a  change  of  the  law,  was 
based  on  precisely  the  opposite  principles; 
and  it  was  in  defence  of  that  proposed 
change  that  he  now  addressed  their  Lord- 
ships— ^for  he  felt  bound  to  maintain  the 
opinion  he  held,  that  the  principle  of  pro* 
tection  was  altogether  unsound.  He  be* 
lieved  that  the  principle  of  protective 
duties  was  oppressive  and  unjust  to  the 
consumer,  because,  if  it  had  any  effect  at 
all,  it  raised  unfairly  the  price  of  the  arti- 
cle he  consumed  ;  he  also  believed  that,  in 
the  long  run,  it  was  not  really  beneficial  to 
the  producer.  He  founded  that  opinion, 
not  merely  on  the  teaching  of  political  eco- 
nomy; for  it  had  not  been  impressed  on  his 
mind  with  some  fearful  and  irresistible 
weight  only  by  that  which  his  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Asburton)  had  referred  to  that  even- 
ing, as  that  "  awful  thing,"  political  eco- 
nomy; but  he  had  derived  this  opinion  from 
an  examination  of  the  history  of  the  com* 
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merce  of  this  conntrj.  His  noble  Friend 
had  asked,  where  were  the  authorities  for 
these  opinions  ?  The  authority  he  should 
that  night  quote  was  the  greatest  of  all  au- 
thorities— ^he  meant  the  authority  of  facts. 
He  maintained  that  the  histoiy  of  our 
commercial  legislation — more  especiallj 
of  the  last  thirty  years,  and  above  and 
beyond  all,  the  history  and  course  of  our 
eonmiercial  legislation,  w^ch  the  noble 
Lord  the  late  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
the  other  CTening  referred  to  so  much  in 
illustration  of  the  Tariff  of  1842 — ^afforded 
demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine 
he  had  just  laid  down.  He  must  here  beg 
permission  to  address  to  the  House  a  few 
words  personally  relating  to  himself.  In 
expressing  the  opinions  he  did  now  with 
respect  to  the  principle  of  protection,  he 
said  nothing  at  yariance  witii  the  senti- 
ments he  had  ever  expressed  in  that 
House.  During  the  three  years  in  which 
he  had  conducted  a  portion  of  the  public 
business  of  the  country,  nothing  in  this 
House  had  been  said  by  him  adverse  to 
the  opinion  he  expressed  now.  It  had 
been  his  lot  to  express  this  opinion 
amid  the  deadest  and  dullest  silence  of 
noble  Lords  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
while  it  received  the  cheers  of  the  noble 
Marquess  and  the  noble  Lords  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House ;  when  noble 
Lords  beside  him  were  shaking  their 
heads  at  the  doctrine  which  he  put  forth, 
noble  Lords  opposite  were  nodding  acqui- 
escence. He  recollected  that  upon  one  oc- 
casion, when  he  was  caUed  upon  to  oppose 
a  Motion  made  by  a  noble  Lord  on  the  sub 
ject  in  tiiat  House,  the  noble  Duke  on  the 
cross  benches  declared  that  if  he  supported 
the  Vice  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
it  was  not  because  he  loved  the  sentiments 
of  that  Vice  President  more,  but  that  he 
detested  them ;  but  that  he  did  detest, 
abhor,  and  utterly  abjure  them  some  few 
fractions  less  than  those  of  the  noble 
Lord  opposite.  During  the  eleven  years 
he  had  been  in  public  life,  he  had  not  in 
any  one  case  expressed  aa  opinion  adverse 
to  that  which  he  now  held  on  this  question. 
He  had  tiie  honour  of  a  seat  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  for  an  agricultural 
constituency,  tiie  county  of  East  Lothian, 
and  never  to  them,  on  the  hustmgs  or  else- 
where, had  he  uttered  a  word  diverse  to 
bis  present  principles.  He  never  gave  a 
vote  OB  the  Com  Laws  but  one,  and  that 
was  for  a  diminution  of  duty  and  a  relaxa- 
tion of  protection  ;  and  the  very  first  Mo- 
tion he  had  had  the  honour  of  ^ 


their  Lordships*  House,  was  ihe  Ca 
Com  BilL  He  asked  pardon  for  tbns  oc- 
cupying th^  attention  with  matten  per- 
sonal to  himself;  bat  as  that  debate  iMd 
turned  so  much  on  inconsisteiiey,  be 
thought  it  due  to  himself  to  say  tha 
It  would  be  unpardonable  in  him  as 
late  hour  of  the  night,  and  in  the  i 
of  the  House,  and  Htn  the  tSstagne  it 
endured,  to  proceed  as  fully  as  he  ~ 
otherwise  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  do  in  HIbb- 
trating  the  views  he  held  upon  this  qoeslaoB; 
but  he  did  feel  strongly  the  extreme  na- 
portance  of  not  permitting  the  speech  of 
the  noUe  Lord  (Lord  Stamey)  on  the  cons- 
mercial  policy  pursued  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  to  go  unanswered.  He  wovld 
not  go  into  all  the  details,  but  would  tonek 
merely  on  two  or  three  of  the  points  urged 
by  the  noble  Lord.  But  he  had  stated  to 
their  Lordships  that  he  rested  whottj  on 
facts  for  the  princii^es  he  entertainodL  He 
was  prepared  to  go  into  the  questiOQ,  aad 
to  deny  that  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
this  country  had  risen  from  the  operatkn 
of  protection*  In  thb  he  agreed  with  Lovd 
Liverpool,  who  was  not  usually  quoted  hy 
noble  Lords  on  such  a  question  as  this,  b^ 
who  had  said,  at  an  intenriew 
the  trade  in  wool,  he  thought  ii 
doubtful  whether  the  prosperity  of  the  tndo 
had  not  existed  in  despite  of,  and  not  im  ooa- 
sequence  of,  protection.  He  was  piepoied 
to  combat  the  statements  of  the  noble  Lotd, 
and  to  assert  that  with  respect  to  the  woollen, 
cotton,  linen,  silk,  iron,  and  indeed  every 
branch  of  trade  in  the  country,  not  enlj 
did  they  not  flourish  by  reason  id  the  prin* 
ciple  of  iHt>tection,  but  that  they  flonmbed 
as  that  protection  was  removed;  nay,  mme^ 
that  they  seeemed  to  flourish  all  the  belter  in 
proportion  as  that  protection  was  leaMnred. 
His  noble  Friend  had  adverted  to  vanooo 
poinU  in  tiie  Tariff  of  1842»  and  be  made 
certain  statements  as  to  the  price  of  wool 
and  timber,  and  ships  in  the  Baltic  tndei, 
and  guano  ships,  the  whole  tendeney  of 
which  was  to  unpugn  the  good  eflfecla  e£ 
that  Tariff,  and  to  show  that  pnileetMHi  to 
native  industry  ought  to  be  eontinned.  Ho 
must  deny  the  soundness  of  these  stolo- 
ments.  Two  years  ago,  a  noble  Lord  out 
of  the  House  remarked  on  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  importation  of  butler,  wmd 
stated  that  that  increase  was  owing  to  tbo 
duty  having  been  lowered ;  bat  thm  were 
two  reasons  why  that  effect  eoold  mi  bo 
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had  not  increased.  The  staiements  now 
made  were  almost  as  unsound.  He  must 
regret  the  absence  of  his  noble  Friend  on 
the  present  occasion,  but  he  would  endea- 
vour to  say  nothing  respecting  the  state- 
ment of  his  noble  Friend  which  ought  not 
to  be  said  in  his  absence.  One  of  his  noble 
Friend's  statements  was,  that  his  right 
hon*  Friend  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  made  it  his 
boast  that  the  Tariff  of  1842  had  had 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  prices  of  ar- 
ticles affected  by  it,  and  that  he  argued 
that  increased  competition  tended  to  raise 
the  prices  of  articles.  Now,  his  right 
hon.  Friend  had  made  no  such  state- 
ment. His  right  hon.  Friend  said,  that 
notwithstanding  the  alarm  that  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  Tariff  would  hare  the  ef- 
fect of  greatly  lowering  prices,  those  prices 
had  not  been  lowered ;  and  he  distinctly 
stated  that  he  did  not  mean  to  assert 
that  that  result  was  owing  to  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Tariff,  but  that  he  mentioned 
it  only  to  show  that  the  apprehensions  that 
were  felt  at  that  time  had  not  been  realized. 
His  noble  Friend  had  also  gone  into  a  state- 
ment to  show  the  effect  of  these  changes  upon 
the  prices  of  wool,  and  he  had  taken  the  pe- 
riod from  1819  to  1824,  when  a  protecting 
duty  was  levied,  and  the  price  was  It.  4d, 
per  pound,  and  had  compared  it  with  the 
period  subsequent  to  1824,  when  the  price 
was  lOd.  But  the  statement  of  his  noble 
Friend  gave  neither  a  complete  nor  correct 
view  of  the  question.  This  he  now  pro- 
posed to  do.  He  now  held  in  his  hand  a 
paper  which  had  been  laid  on  the  Table  of 
the  House,  containing  the  prices  and  quan- 
tities of  wool  from  1818  to  1845;  and  the 
return  was  made  so  extensive  in  order  to 
comprise  the  three  different  rates  of  duty 
which  had  existed.  In  1818,  the  duty  was 
id.  a  pound;  in  1819,  it  was  raised  to  6d. 
a  pound,  which  it  continued  till  1824,  when 
the  duty  was  lowered  to  Id,,  and  that 
duty  remained  until  1844,  when  it  was 
finaJly  abolished.  Now,  when  the  duty  of 
6d.  a  pound  was  proposed,  those  who 
urged  that  a  protective  duty  was  neces- 
sary were  distinctly  told  by  those  who 
opposed  the  duty,  that  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  lowering,  not  raising,  the  price  ; 
for  that  foreign  wool  was  essentially  neces- 
sary for  combination  with  our  own  wools  in 
the  manufacture  of  cloth,  and  that  the  de- 
mand for  home  wool  would  diminish  if  fo- 
reign wool  were  rendered  so  much  dearer 
by  the  increased  duty ;  for  the  foreign  wool 
would  be  excluded,  and  the  price  of  home 
would  accordingly  faU.  That  prophecy 
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had  been  fully  realized.  The  price  in  1 8 1 8, 
when  that  protective  duty  was  imposed, 
was  2«.  6d. ;  the  average  importation  of 
foreign  wool  being  about  24,000,000  lbs. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  high  duty, 
the  importation  fell  from  24,000,000  lbs. 
to  about  17,000,000  lbs.,  and  the  price 
of  home  grown  wool  fell  to  Is.  4d.  The 
consequence  was  that  our  woollens  were 
entirely  excluded  from  the  markets  of  the 
Continent;  and,  in  fact,  from  that  hour 
to  the  present  the  woollen  trade  had  never 
wholly  recovered  from  the  blow  then  in- 
flicted upon  it.  His  noble  Friend  would 
have  found,  if  he  had  looked  a  little  more 
closely  into  the  subject,  and  had  adverted 
to  the  price  previous  to  the  high  duty  in 
1819,  that  the  price  had  begun  to  revive, 
not  to  fall,  upon  taking  off  the  high  duty 
of  6d.  a  pound.,  and  had  continued  to 
increase  up  to  1834,  when  it  was  Is.  Sd.; 
that  was  to  say,  the  price  was  as  high  with 
an  importation  of  42,684,247  lbs.,  as  when 
the  importation  was  only  17,000,000  lbs. 
The  price  was  now  Is.  w.  Thus  it  appears 
that,  under  the  low  duty  of  ^d.  per  lb.,  the 
price  was  2s.  6d.  ;  under  the  high  duty  of 
6d.,  the  price  fell  to  Is.  4d.,  and  the  im- 
portation to  17,000,000  lbs. ;  on  the  re- 
imposition  of  the  low  duty,  the  importation 
increased ;  and  now,  when  it  has  reached 
42,000,000  lbs.  per  annum,  the  price  is  as 
high  as  when  it  was  only  17,000,000  lbs. 
Whether,  therefore,  his  noble  Friend  had  in 
the  case  of  wool  made  out  his  position  that  on 
lowering  the  duty  on  importation  the  price 
fell,  he  would  leave  to  their  Lordships  to 
consider,  the  price  having  been  2s.  6d. 
under  a  low  duty  in  1818,  and  having 
fallen  to  Is.  4d.  under  the  operation  of  a 
high  duty.  Then  his  noble  Friend  hdd 
said,  *'  Look  to  the  case  of  timber,  you 
lowered  the  duty  on  foreign  timber  in 
1842;'*  and  then  the  noble  Lord  put  it  to 
his  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Woods 
and  Forests  to  say  whether  the  prices  of 
Crown  timber  sold  in  England  had  not  to  a 
considerable  extent  fallen.  Now,  he  (the 
Earl  of  Dalhousie)  held  in  his  hand  a  re- 
turn, not  of  a  single  sale  of  timber,  but  of 
the  annual  contracts  for  the  whole  of  the 
British  navy.  The  price  of  oak  timber  from 
Tuscany  in  1841,  previous  to  the  lowering 
of  the  duty,  was  12{.  4s.  6d.;  in  1846  it 
was  102.  Us.  6d.  Dantzic  oak  in  1841 
was  at  141.;  in  1846  it  had  fallen  to  12/. 
But  the  price  of  English  oak  in  1841  was 

121.  Us.  6d.;  in  1842,  121.  Us.  4d.;  in 
1843,  III.  Is.  4d.;  in  1846  it  was  again 

122.  Us.  6cl.,  showing  that  under  the  re- 
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duction  of  duty  the  price  of  British  oak  is 
as  good  now  as  it  was  hefore  that  redac- 
tion was  made.  Those  were  the  contract 
prices. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  :  Uj  noble 
Friend  was  speaking  of  sales  of  British 
timber. 

The  Earl  of  DALHOUSIE  resumed 
bj  saying  that  he  was  speaking  of  the 
Admiralty  contract  price  of  British  timber. 
Now,  the  conditions  and  circumstances 
of  the  contracts  were  precisely  the  same 
in  the  four  years  to  which  he  had  referred; 
and  however  the  contract  had  operated 
on  the  price  in  1841,  it  had  had  precisely 
the  same  effect  in  1846.  His  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Stanley)  next  said,  ''  See 
what  you  have  done  with  the  shipping 
interest ;  the  number  of  British  ships 
employed  in  the  Baltic  timber  trade  in 
1839  was  612,  whilst  in  1845  it  had 
fallen  to  609;  the  number  of  foreign  i^ips 
was  566  in  1839,  and  in  1845  it  was 
1,845."  He  (Lord  Dalhousie)  did  not 
deny  that  there  were  more  foreign  than 
English  ships  employed  in  the  timber 
trade;  but  their  Lordships  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  timber  trade  was  peculiar, 
and  that  those  foreign  ships  were  of  small 
capacity,  and  unfit  for  any  other  purpose; 
they  were  in  may  cases  kept  afloat  by 
the  cargo  they  carried.  However,  the 
whole  amount  of  our  shipping  trade  gene- 
rally with  the  Baltic  had  not  diminished. 
In  1842,  as  was  stated  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  which  was  the  first 
year  of  the  Tariff,  the  British  ships  em- 
ployed in  the  Baltic  trade  amountedto3,519, 
with  a  tonnage  of  613,000;  and  in  1844 
the  number  of  British  ships  was  4,424 
(being  an  increase  of  about  1,000),  with  a 
tonnage  of  818,000,  being  an  increase  of 
200,000  tonnage.  So  much  as  respected  the 
trade  with  the  Baltic.  But  perhaps  their 
Lordships  would  pennit  him  to  read  an  ex- 
tract which  must  have  greater  authority 
than  anything  he  could  say,  inasmuch  as  it 
consisted  of  observations  stated  at  a  busi- 
ness meeting,  and  related  to  affairs  in  which 
the  interests  of  the  parties  present  were 
eoneemed.  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Dock 
Company  at  Liverpool,  the  Chairman  said 
that  some  surprise  had  been  expressed  at 
the  increase  of  100,000  tonnage  talked  of 
some  time  since;  but  he  now  had  to  deal 
with  an  increase,  not  of  100,000>  but  of 
hundreds  of  thousands;  the  increase  in  six 
months,  from  June  to  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber of  last  year,  having  exceeded  that  of 
any  previous  period^  inasmuch  as  it  showed 


an  increase  of  600  vessds  mad  209,409 
tonnage  over  the  corresponding  ax  ] 
of  the  preceding  year.  Now,  what 
the  expectations  of  these  parties  under  a 
relaxation  of  the  protective  laws?  Did 
they  expect  it  would  be  injorious  to  the 
shipping  interest  ?  No  !  The  Chaimuut 
proceeded  to  say,  that  in  proportioo  as 
Ihey  afforded  accommodaAion,  in  the  same 
proportion  they  would  draw  tnde  to  the 
port  of  Liverpool;  and  supposing  tbat 
at  no  distant  period  the  rates  of  dotj 
on  other  foreign  productions,  which  were 
now  virtually  excluded,  should  be  modified, 
it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  any  man  to 
divine,  whenever  those  dodes  should  be  ic^ 
duced,  what  accommodation  wooU  bo  re- 
quired at  the  port  of  Liverpool,  iHiich  slood 
in  the  pre-eminent  situation  of  havi^  203 
acres  of  dock  with  fifteen  miles  of  qnaj* 
way.  After  this  evidence  from  prse- 
tical  men,  would  their  Lordships  saj  tbas 
the  Tariff  of  1842  had  beim  tnjvioos 
to  the  shipping  interest?  Next,  with 
respect  to  ^e  number  of  diips  that 
had  been  built,  his  noble  Friend,  when 
alluding  to  this  subject,  took  the  Retems 
that  were  on  the  Talde  of  the  House,  and 
said,  *'  Look  here  at  the  comparison  fnm 
the  years  1833,  and  the  two  yean  nee 
the  Tariff;  up  to  1842  there  has  been  a 
biennial  increase  of  tonnage  amoonting  to 
197,000,  whilst  in  the  two  years  after  the 
tariff  the  increase  has  only  been  17,000 
tonnage."  That  was  true  ;  bat  the  ex- 
planation of  the  circumstance  was  this  i"-^ 
In  the  four  years  from  1839  onward,  there 
was  immense  speculation  in  shipbuildiBg. 
So  marked  and  so  inordinate  was  that  in- 
crease,  that  an  application  was  made 
for  the  levying  of  duties  upon  colonial 
shipping,  and  a  Committee  was  aetoaBj 
appointed  in  the  other  Hoose  to  inqinre 
into  the  state  of  the  shipping  interest, 
where  the  speculation  to  which  1  have  ad- 
verted was  stated  in  evidence  as  one  of 
the  main  causes  of  the  depression.  In 
1 843,  there  was  a  reaction.  That  was  tbe 
reason  why  the  tonnage  appeared  to  be 
small  in  the  two  years  leferred  to ;  but 
if,  however,  their  Lordships  compaied 
1843  with  1845,  instead  of  compaiing 
1842  with  1844,  they  wodd  aecoidingly 
find  that,  instead  of  there  being  an  in- 
crease of  17,000  tonnage  only,  the  in- 
crease was  126,684  tonnage.  In  1845 
it  reached  198,156  tons.  The  noble 
Lord  then  referred  to  the  amoont  of  ship- 
pi  -mano  trade,   and  be  saii« 
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shipping,  and  jou  have  employed  in  the 
guano  trade  219,000  tons/  Now  there 
was  no  comparison  between  the  two  items 
— the  one  was  the  amount  of  ships  built, 
the  other  the  amount  of  those  employed  in 
the  guano  trade.  Their  Lordships  could 
not  draw  any  inference  as  to  the  amount  of 
trade  from  the  number  of  ships  actually 
building.  For  concluding  accurately  as  to 
the  activity  of  trade,  their  Lordships  must 
look  to  the  number  9f  ships  really  employed, 
which  was  the  only  safe  test  in  the  matter. 
In  1839  the  tonnage  was  2,756,533.  Under 
the  Tariff  it  had  increased  in  1845  to 
3,669,000.  These  figures  speak  for 
themselves.  He  now  came  to  the  other 
branch  of  the  subject.  His  noble  Friend, 
after  stating  his  propositions  with  re- 
spect to  protection  of  native  industry, 
proceeded  to  apply  those  observations  to 
the  laws  upon  com.  He  stated,  in  the 
first  place,  that  there  were  high  authori- 
ties to  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the 
maintenance  of  a  law  for  the  protection 
of  com;  and  he  instanced  Lord  Chatham, 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr.  Huskisson.  He  (Lord 
Dalhousie)  estimated  quite  as  highly  as  any 
noble  Lord  in  that  House,  and  had  as  deep 
and  sincere  a  veneration  as  any  for  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors;  but  he  could 
not  attribute  to  those  ancestors,  even  to 
Lord  Chatham,  who  was  among  the  great- 
est of  them  all,  the  ia^nlty  of  omnis- 
cience ;  and  he  said  that  nothing  less 
than  omniscience  could  have  enabled  him 
to  pronounce  as  to  those  fiscal  and  com- 
mercial regulations  which  would  be  best 
adapted  to  the  condition  of  society  in 
this  country  at  the  present  day.  As  to 
general  principles  of  policy,  or  the  eternal 
and  immutable  laws  of  justice — as  to  the 
principle,  for  instance,  by  which  the 
Hberty  of  the  subject  should  be  secured, 
the  authority  of  Lord  Chatham  was 
entitled  to  the  greatest  weight;  but  as 
to  the  question  of  the  policy  of  a  corn 
law,  or  any  other  restrictive  law,  it 
was  impossible  for  Lord  Chatham  to 
foresee  what  would  be  required  by  the 
state  of  society  as  it  now  exists.  Then 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Pitt,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  any  one  who  adverted  to  the 
proceedings  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  1787,  or  who 
read  his  speeches,  to  doubt  that  if  he  had 
Uved  now  he  would  have  been  the  foremost 
to  advocate  the  policy  which  had  now  been 
submitted  to  their  Lordships,  and  to  bring 
the  whole  weight  of  his  vast  influence  and 
his  gigantic  talents  towards  carrying  this 
policy  into  effect.    Another  authority  bad 


been  referred  to,  that  of  Mr.  Huskisson.  Mr. 
Huskisson  lived  at  a  later  period,  and  did 
not  therefore  lie  under  the  disability  to 
which  he  had  referred.  But  he  (the  Earl 
of  Dalhousie)  willingly  appealeduto  him — 
he  called  from  the  grave,  his  voice— the 
voice  of  the  mighty  dead — in  order  to  show 
that  the  course  now  pursued  by  the  Go- 
vernment in  the  circumstances  of  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  country,  was  exactly  such  as  he,  if  he 
had  lived,  would  himself  have  pursued.  In 
1814,  Mr.  Huskisson  said,  that  while  com- 
merce and  manufactures  were  encouraged 
and  forced  by  protections  and  by  restric- 
tions upon  the  introduction  of  foreign 
commodities,  he  saw  no  reason  why  the 
laws  relatbg  to  com  should  be  excepted ; 
but  he  also  said  that  if  other  commo- 
dities were  subjected  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  free  trade, 
there  could  be  no  objection  to  leaving 
agricultural  produce  to  find  its  own  level. 
He  begged  to  adduce  to  their  Lordships  as 
another  authority  on  this  subject,  a  noble 
Lord  whose  name  he  was  sure  would  be 
received  with  the  greatest  respect,  as  that 
of  a  man  of  the  deepest  sagacity,  of  en- 
larged experience,  and  great  and  varied 
powers  of  mind — he  meant  the  late  Lord 
Lauderdale.  That  noble  Lord  was  as 
strong  an  advocate  of  the  Com  Laws  as 
anybody  ;  but  a  reference  to  his  works 
will  show  that  he  advocated  them  solely 
because  he  thought,  that  while  protection 
was  extended  to  other  interests,  it  ought 
not  to  be  withdrawn  from  agriculture;  and 
he  distinctly  indicated  his  opinion,  that  as 
soon  as  protection  was  removed  from  other 
articles,  it  should  be  removed  from  agricul- 
ture also.  A  noble  Lord  (Lord  Ashburton) 
wbo  sat  beside  him,  repeating  a  statement 
which  was  made  on  a  preceding  night, 
said  that  they  were  going  to  do  that  which 
no  country  on  earth  ever  thought  of  at- 
tempting to  do—- namely,  establish  a  free- 
trade  in  com;  and  he  asked  them  to  solve 
the  question  what  they  were  to  do  in  cheap 
years,  when  the  ports  of  this  country  were 
the  only  ports  open  to  the  importation  of 
foreign  com  ?  His  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Stanley)  had  cited  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  from  Turkey  round  to  Russia, 
stating  that  each  and  all  of  them  had  a  com 
law,  and  that  statement  had  been  repeated 
to-night.  Now,  it  was  quite  trae  thai 
each  and  all  of  them  had  a  corn  law ;  but 
what  sort  of  corn  laws  were  they  ?  Were 
they  anything  like  the  Com  Law  in  this 
country?  No,  they  were  nothing  like  it,. 
2Y2 
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There  was  hardly  one  of  them  imposed 
for  the  sake  of  protection,  and  hardly  one 
of  them  excluded  com  the  produce  of 
other  countries  in  the  years  to  which  his 
noble  Friend  had  referred.  -He  (the 
Earl  of  Dalhousie)  held  in  his  hand  a 
statement  of  the  various  com  laws  in 
Europe,  which  he  would  read  to  their 
Lordships.  In  Turkey  there  was  a  duty 
upon  corn  as  upon  every  other  article  of  5 
per  cent  ad  valorem  ;  but  in  the  Danubian 
provinces  of  Turkey  (which  he  begged  their 
Lordships  to  bear  in  mind  were  the  corn- 
growing  provinces)  and  where,  if  any- 
where, a  protection  duty  would  be  found, 
the  duty  was  3  per  cent  ad  valorem^  and 
there  was  no  point  which  the  population 
of  those  provinces  held  with  greater  te- 
nacity than  their  right  to  have  the  duty 
at  3  instead  of  6  per  cent.  How  his 
noble  Friend  could  draw  any  argument 
in  favour  of  protection  from  this-  source, 
he  declared  he  could  not  see.  The  Papal 
States  of  Italy  admitted  com  free  when 
the  price  was  48«.  per  quarter.  In  the 
Two  Sicilies  the  duty  was  about  8«.  per 
quarter.  In  Sardinia  there  was  a  duty  of 
5«.  per  quarter.  In  Tuscany  the  duty  was 
a  mere  fraction.  In  Greece  it  was  2d,  a 
quarter;  and  in  Austria  3#.  per  quarter; 
and  he  begged  their  Lordships  to  observe 
that  Austria,  possessing  the  rich  com- 
growing  provinces  of  Hungary,  Transyl- 
vania, and  Galicia,  nevertheless  in  the 
ports  of  Venice,  Fiume,  and  Trieste, 
granted  admission  for  the  importation  of 
foreign  com  free  of  all  duty. 

Lord   ASHBURTON    remarked    that 
Trieste  was  a  free  port. 

The  Earl  of  DALHOUSIE  replied  that 
he  was  quite  aware  of  that ;  but  the  com 
was  admitted  not  into  the  ports  only,  but 
into  the  interior  without  the  payment  of 
any  duty.  In  Spain  and  Portugal  there 
was  a  total  prohibition ;  and  here  he  wished 
simply  to  mention  one  fact  as  showing 
what  was  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of 
this  description  of  protective  duty  on  com. 
The  fact  rested  on  the  unthoritv  of  ufBcial 
papers  before  their  Linl^ltip^,  hjkI  it  waa 
this — that  from  Portu;;fil  and  Spain  oorn 
used  to  be  purchased  \\\  tho  port  of  NVw 
York  at  4«.  %d,  per  busliol,  and  brought 
for  the  supply  of  Andalusia;  while  wheat  was 
to  be  had  on  the  plains  of  L'astile  «l  1#,  6(i. 
per  bushel,  but  which  wius  i^ntij 
Decause  from  the  high  <ri:»st 
was  impossible  to  bring  it  to 
it  could  meet  a  profitable  sale, 
doubtedly  tme  that  Bolgi 


law,  and  moreover  a  sliding-scale ;  but  free 
importation  was  allowed  when  wheat  wu 
33«.  a  quarter.  A  nearly  similar  regulatioa 
was  adopted  in  Holland.  In  Meckloiburgk 
a  duty  of  3  per  cent  was  levied ;  in  Han- 
over 6«.  a  quarter ;  and  in  Denmark  3«.  a 
quarter.  In  France  there  was  a  high  pn>- 
tective  duty.  In  Russia,  a  dnty  of  1^.  a 
quarter  was  imposed  on  the  importatioB 
of  wheat.  These  were  true ;  but  were 
these  countries  in  the  habit  of  r^olating 
their  duties  upon  the  system  advocated  m 
that  House?  No;  and  it  was  unnecessary 
to  go  further  back  than  the  present  year  to 
show  how  different  was  their  policy.  One 
of  the  earliest  steps  taken  by  the  Gk>veni- 
ment  of  Holland  this  year  was  altogether 
to  suspend  the  Com  Laws.  In  Rnsfia 
also — hermeticaUy-sealed  Russia — the  dn- 
ties  on  the  importation  of  oom  were  aHo- 
gether  removed ;  and  in  Belgium  the 
Chambers  were  convoked  in  order  to  re- 
mit for  a  year  the  duties  on  com.  What 
analogy  was  there,  then,  in  the  eovte 
pursued  by  these  countries  in  faTOur  of  a 
permanent  protecting  doty  upon  cors, 
or  between  their  com  laws  and  those 
which  it  was  desired  by  many  of  their 
Lordships  to  maintain?  And  what  wu 
the  cause  of  their  Baspension  of  the 
importation  duties?  Did  it  arise  from 
any  great  failure  of  the  com  craps  ?  No; 
but  frt)m  the  very  same  cause  whidi  had 
been  treated  with  such  distmst  and  dis- 
credit in  that  House— the  failure  of  the 
potato  crop.  And  yet  some  noble  Lords 
believed  it  would  have  been  possible  for 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  while  foreign  eoim- 
tries  were  so  aotbg,  to  have  oome  dows 
to  Parliament  and  have  asked  the  eoni  coa- 
Bumers  of  Great  Britain  to  grant  vast  sans 
of  money  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  Irish 
people,  while  at  the  same  time  they  main- 
tained a  duty  of  I8f.  a  quarter  upon  wheat 
There  was  no  alternative  between  that 
course  and  the  suspension  of  the  Com  Lsw 
for  a  time ;  and  he  would  ask  whether, 
if  such  a  suspension  had  been  adopted 
in  thiit  kin^dr>iti«  it  yruuJd  not  have  Wcs 
utterly  imjHJS&iblo  ever  to  altctiipt  tn  rt- 
Btore  the  Com  Laws  t<i  tlieir  former  j^^ 
eition?  It  had  be<?ti  stated  rory  powi^r 
fully  hy  the  noble  Lord,  &nd  it  hu  hfVi^ 
frequently  rftpeat^d  by  other  noble  LortU 
in  the  cQjj^^lHba  debute,  that  th«  nuru 
Law    iriu    t«i   pr«ito< 
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under  the  operation  of  that  law,  this  object 
had  been  attained.  It  was  said  that  the 
quantity  of  com  produced  in  this  country 
was  keeping  pace  with  the  demands  of  the 
population ;  and  a  noble  Friend  of  his 
stated  that  the  importations  of  com  for  the 
last  twenty  years  had  averaged  1,070,000 
quarters  per  annum  ;  while  during  the  last 
year  it  had  only  been  308,000  quarters. 
From  this  circumstance  the  inference  was 
drawn  that  of  late  years  our  dependence 
upon- foreign  supplies  had  been  diminished, 
and  that  production  had  kept  pace  with 
the  increase  of  the  population.  But  they 
could  not  draw  a  correct  inference  from  a 
single  average  extending  over  so  long  a 
period  as  twenty-one  years.  The  only  way 
of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  result  was  to 
take  averages,  as  far  as  they  could,  for 
equal  periods.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  re- 
turn of  the  importations  of  com  into  this 
country  from  1791  to  1840,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  in  the  first  ten  years,  from 
1791  to  1800,  the  annual  average  imnorta- 
tions  were  470,000  quarters;  from  1801  to 
1810,  555,000  quarters;  from  1811  to 
1820,  429,000  quarters;  from  1821  to 
1830,  534,000  quarters ;  and  from  1831  to 
1840,  908,000  quarters.  Now,  in  the  ^yb 
years  from  1841  to  1845,  partly  under  the 
operation  of  the  new  Com  Law,  the  average 
importation  had  been  1,807,000  quarters 
annually,  of  which  1,583,000  quarters  had 
been  acbnitted  for  consumption.  In  the  four 
years,  from  1842  to  1845,  under  the  new 
Com  Law,  the  average  quantity  annuaUy 
entered  for  consumption  has  been  1 ,064,500 
quarters.  Thus  it  appears,  that  from  1791 
to  1841  the  largest  annual  importation  was 
908,000  quarters,  while  in  the  last  four 
years  the  annual  average  entry  for  con- 
sumption has  been  not  less  than  1,064,000 
quarters.  It  was  therefore  evident,  upon 
^e  face  of  these  returns,  that  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  com  was  increasing,  that 
our  production  has  not  kept  pace  with  our 
demand,  and  that  the  existing  law  did  not 
render  us  independent  of  supplies  from  other 
countries.  Now  he  would  ask  their  Lord- 
ships to  consider  for  a  single  moment  this 
question  of  dependence  upon  foreign  coun- 
tries. How  many  trades  and  employments 
of  life  were  there  with  respect  to  which 
they  were  almost  hopelessly  and  entirely 
dependent  for  supplies  upon  foreign  coun- 
tries ?  Let  them  take  the  case  of  the  wool- 
len trade.  There  was  not  one  of  their 
Lordships  who  was  not  dependent  upon 
foreign  supplies  for  the  coat  he  wore. 
"^ay,  there  was  not  one  of  their  Lordships* 


footmen  who,  if  they  were  to  propose  to 
them  to  become  iDdependent  of  foreign 
supplies  of  wool,  and  to  wear  clothes  made 
of  home  wool,  would  not  give  warning  to- 
morrow. But  were  they  less  dependent 
upon  foreign  supplies  vrith  regard  to  the 
cotton  manufacture?  His  noble  Friend 
had  stated  that  the  annual  imports  of 
cotton  wool  into  this  country  amounted 
to  many  millions  of  pounds.  Did  not  this 
fact  show  how  entirely,  and  hopelessly, 
they  were  dependent  upon  foreigners*  for 
their  supply  ?  So  it  was  with  respect  to 
silk.  So  it  was  in  a  great  degree  with 
respect  to  flax.  They  could  not  even 
carry  on  a  war  or  fire  a  shot  without 
being  dependent  upon  foreign  supply  for 
the  articles  used  in  war.  This  country 
was  dependent  upon  her  exports  and  im- 
ports in  a  great  degree  for  her  revenue, 
and  she  was  therefore  dependent  upon 
foreign  nations  for  the  maintenance  of 
her  credit.  And  has  it  been  the  case 
that  in  war  foreign  nations  have  stopped 
our  supplies?  From  1812  to  1814  they 
were  at  war  with  the  United  States,  from 
which  this  country  drew  her  supplies  of 
cotton.  Would  it  not  have  been  death  and 
destraotion  to  them  if  the  United  States 
had  stopped  the  supply  of  cotton  to  this 
country  ?  But  that  had  not  been  the  case ; 
on  the  contrary  in  1812  we  imported 
61,000,000 lbs.;  in  1813, 50.000.000 lbs.; 
andinl814, 53,000,000  lbs.  The  China  war 
was  another  example,  and  our  supplies  of  tea 
during  the  period  of  the  war  were  as  great 
as  in  any  year  preceding.  '  The  same 
principle  woiUd  govem  other  nations  with 
respect  to  com.  If  we  were  dependent 
upon  them  for  our  supplies,  we  could  get 
what  we  wanted,  notwithstanding  they 
were  at  war  with  us,  as  had  been  the  case 
during  the  war  with  Napoleon.  But  then 
his  noble  Friend  said,  **  Look  at  the 
price!**  Why,  at  other  times  the  price 
was  as  high  as  in  any  of  the  years  his  noble 
Friend  had  quoted.  The  price,  too,  had 
no  effect  upon  the  argument,  which  was, 
that  if  we  were  at  war  with  other  coun- 
tries we  could  not  obtain  supplies  of  corn 
at  all.  During  the  course  of  the  war 
in  which  we  were  engaged  with  the  whole 
of  Europe,  large  imports  of  com  came 
in  every  year.  Even  in  1810,  we  had  im- 
portations, and  importations  too  from 
France  itself;  and  he  maintained  that,  if 
this  country  again  required  foreign  sup- 
plies, those  supplies  would  be  got.  The 
Govemment  had  been  reproached  for  not 
stating  what,  in  their  opinion,  the  price 
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it  increased,  between  1820  and  1840, 
from  30,000,000  to  37,000,000.  In 
Russia,  from  56,000,000,  in  1827,  to 
59,000,000,  in  1837.  In  France,  from 
31.000,000,  in  1826,  to  35,000,000,  in 
1845.  But  there  was  another  considera- 
tion which  had  not  been  fully  dwelt 
upon  in  this  debate  with  the  weight  that 
ought  to  be  attributed  to  it,  and  that 
was,  the  increase  of  our  own  population. 
There  had  been  a  total  failure  of  proof  to 
show  that  they  could  adopt  fresh  land  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  increased  population, 
or  that  they  could  increase  the  produce  of 
that  land  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
Sanitary  Report  (p.  330)  says — 

"  It  may  be  of  interest  to  obsenre,  that  as  the 
whole  population  grows  in  age,  the  annual  in- 
crease in  numbers  may  be  deemed  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  an  annual  increase  of  numbers  of  the  ave- 
rage ages  of  the  community.  If  they  were  main- 
tained on  the  existing  average  of  territory  to  the 
population  in  England,  the  additional  numbers 
would  require  an  annual  extension  of  one  fifty- 
seventh  of  the  present  territory  of  Great  Britain, 
possessing  the  average  extent  of  roads,  commons, 
hills,  and  unproductive  land.  The  extent  of  new 
territory  required  annually  would  form  a  county 
larger  than  Surrey,  or  Leicester,  or  Nottingham, 
or  Hereford,  or  Cambridge,  and  nearly  as  large  as 
Warwick. 

"  To  feed  the  annually  increased  population, 
supposing  it  to  consume  the  same  proportions  of 
meat  that  is  consumed  by  the  population  of  Man- 
chester and  its  vicinity  (a  consumption  which  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  below  the  average  of  the  con- 
sumption in  the  metropolis),  the  influx  of  230,000 
of  new  population  will  require  for  their  consump- 
tion an  annual  increase  of  27,327  head  of  cattle, 
70,319  sheep,  64,715  Umbs,  and  7,194  calves,  to 
raise  which  an  annual  increase  of  81,009  acres  of 
good  pasture  land  would  be  required." 

In  the  last  thirty  years  there  had  been 
an  increase  of  15  per  cent  in  the  po- 
pulation in  each  duennial  period.  Did 
their  Lordships  realize  the  fact  that, 
since  this  Bill  now  under  considera- 
tion was  introduced  to  Parliament,  there 
were  100,000  and  upwards  more  to 
feed  ?  Was  it  in  their  power  to  increase 
the  produce  of  the  country  in  the  same 
proportion  ?  No  proof  of  that  had  ever  been 
attempted.  He  did  not  belieye  that  that 
immense  increase  of  supply  would  take 
place ;  but  if  it  did,  would  it  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  meet  the  increase  of  population 
that  was  constantly  going  on?  Before  he 
left  this  part  of  the  subject,  he  would 
direct  their  Lordships'  attention  to  the 
question  of  supply  from  the  United  States. 
He  knew  that  it  was  usual  to  treat 
the  United  States  as  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  food.  Such,  however,  was  not 
the  experience  of   past  years,  nor  was 


it  the  opinion  in  the  United  Stales 
themselves.  The  wheat  prodacing  States 
were  limited  to  certain  districts  of  eomitiy 
— ^they  were  aU  in  the  extreme  west;  and* 
consequently,  whatever  was  produced  there 
could  not  reach  this  country  from  their 
own  ports  except  at  a  large  charge.  Lei 
them  trace  what  had  been  the  increase  of 
supply  and  of  export  in  that  country  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years.  He  had  the 
official  tables  of  the  States  before  him  for 
the  period  from  1791  to  1840;  and.  al> 
though  it  appeared  that  the  increase  in 
produce  had  been  enormous,  as  was  ad- 
mitted, yet  the  increase  of  population  had 
been  concurrent;  and  it  appeared  that  now 
they  had  for  export  a  smaller  amount  thaa 
they  had  fifty  years  ago.  In  1790  the 
population  was  3,900,000,  and  the  wheat 
exported  to  foreign  countries  amounted  to 
4,750,000  bushels,  being  28  jper  eent  of 
the  whole  produce.  In  1810  the  popv- 
lalion  had  risen  to  7,000,000,  and  the 
amount  of  wheat  exported  was  4,000,000 
of  bushels,  being  14|  per  cent  of  the  wb6k& 
produce.  In  1820  the  population  was 
9,600,000:  the  exnort  of  wheat,  5,900,000 
bushels,  being  15\  per  cent  of  the  whole 
produce.  In  1840  the  population  had  in- 
creased to  17,000,000,  and  the  amomt  of 
wheat  exported  was  only  11,000,000  of 
bushels,  or  14  per  cent  of  the  whole  pro- 
duce, that  is  to  say,  only  one^ialf  that  it 
was  formerly.  That  was  the  amount  of 
wheat  exported  by  the  United  States; 
and  yet  they  were  not  without  markeCa 
to  encourage  export  during  that  time,  for 
the  markets  of  Cuba,  of  our  own  West  In* 
dies,  and  of  South  America,  were  thrown 
open  to  them.  Their  Lordships  woold 
see,  then,  that,  with  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation that  was  going  on  in  the  United 
States,  the  increase  of  produce  would  be 
required  at  home,  and  there  would  he  no- 
thing like  the  enormous  exportation  that 
was  expected  from  them  into  this  eountty. 
Again,  the  prices  of  New  York  ruled  at 
about  40«. ;  and  in  addition  to  that,  there 
would  be  the  cost  of  carriage  before  it 
could  reach  this  country;  so  that,  as  with  re- 
spect to  the  Gontment,  the  expectation  of 
an  enormous  importation  was  not  borne  out 
by  facts.  But  then  it  was  said,  ''Whr 
try  this  experiment  in  this  great  eoontiy!  * 
He  answered,  it  was  not  now  tried  for  the 
first  time.  It  had  been  tried  here  he- 
fore,  and  had  perfectly  sneeeeded ;  lor 
from  1766  to  1791,  we  had  prsetieallj 
an  entirely  free  trade  in  com.  No  donbt 
taxation  at  that  time  was  not  so  heavj 
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as  now ;.  but  it  was  distinGtlj  stated  by 
writers  of  that  period,  that  it  did  weigh 
heavily  upon  hibour  here  as  compared  with 
labour  on  the  Continent.  At  that  time, 
we  not  only  could  import  com  free  here, 
we  could  grow  com  cheap  enough  to  export 
it  to  foreign  countries;  and  what  was  the 
case  in  those  years  ?  Was  the  agriculture 
of  the  country  in  a  depressed  condition  ? 
By  no  means.  On  the  contrary,  large 
quantities  of  land  were  taken  into  cultiva- 
tion. From  1766  to  1769,  300,000  acres 
were  taken  in;  afterwards,  from  1769  to 
1791,  other  large  quantities.  Neither  was 
it  by  the  influence  of  high  prices  that  this 
additional  cultivation  took  place,  for  prices 
at  that  time  ruled  extremely  low,  varying 
on  the  average  of  quinquennial  periods, 
irom  1843  to  1846.  In  like  manner 
they  had  tried  it  in  other  ports  near 
their  own  doors.  In  Jersey  they  had  had 
a  free  trade  in  com,  and  the  prices  had 
roled  a  little,  if  at  all,  lower  than  prices 
here.  He  knew  that  noble  Lords  would  turn 
round  and  ask  if  ihey  did  not  increase  the 
supply,  and  did  not  anticipate  a  diminution 
of  prices,  why  they  proposed  this  change  ? 
The  Government  did  not  propose  it  be- 
cause it  would  reduce  prices,  but  because  it 
would  give  a  stimulus  to  trade,  and  set  in 
motion  the  industry  of  this  country,  and 
so  provide  the  fullest  means  for  agricultural 
employment.  The  noble  Duke  shook  his 
head;  but  if  the  activity  of  trade  in  manu- 
facturing districts  was  not  the  most  direct 
encouragement  to  agriculture,  why  was  it 
that  such  perpetual  reference  was  made  to 
them  ?  He  remembered  last  year,  when 
he  received  deputations  with  respect  to 
the  railways,  that  with  respect  to  each  of 
the  railways,  whether  in  the  centre  or 
from  the  sides  of  this  county,  the  principal 
point  on  which  noble  Lords  invariably 
dwelt  was  the  advantages  it  would  affoid 
for  an  easy  and  rapid  access  to  agricid- 
tural  produce  to  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. In  the  districts  of  Derbyshire 
this  benefit  was  to  be  the  access  to  Man- 
chester ;  in  the  districts  of  Lincolnshire  it 
was  still  the  access  to  manufacturing  po- 
puktion  ;  in  Argyll  and  Dumfries  it  was 
an  easy  access  to  Fleetwood,  and  so  to  the 
manufacturing  districts  ;  and  if  in  Ireland, 
there  was  still  the  same  burden  of  the  song, 
the  access  was  to  be  to  some  port  whence 
they  could  reach  Liverpool,  and  so  the 
same  manufacturing  districts  in  England. 
Why  was  there  this  yearning  after  the 
■nufacturing  districts?  Because  the  ma- 
^cturing  districts  were  the  great  mar- 


kets for  the  agricultural.  Every  loom  ihey 
stopped  in  Manchester  stopped  a  plough  in 
some  agricultural  part  of  the  country. 
There  could  not  be  a  closer  connexion  be- 
tween all  these  districts  than  was  shown 
by  the  reports  of  Committees  and  the 
statements  of  Members  of  Parliament,  that 
unless  the  manufacturing  interests  were  in 
a  state  of  prosperity  and  employment,  the 
agricultural  interest  would  be  in  a  state  of 
depression,  and  that  whatever  promoted  a 
demand  in  the  manufacturing  districts  act- 
ed as  a  stimulus  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts also ;  and,  therefore,  in  addition  to 
the  wish  to  impose  no  restriction  on  the 
free  importation  of  the  food  of  the  people, 
the  Government  were  convinced  that  this 
measure  would  be  attended  with  none  but 
good  results  to  all  classes,  and  would  con- 
fer equal  benefits  on  all  districts.  Hence 
it  was  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
ventured  to  propose  it  to  their  Lordships' 
attention.  The  noble  Baron  near  him 
(Lord  Ashburton)  had  adverted  to  the  co- 
lonial interests,  and  had  asked  whether 
they  had  anticipated  the  effect  of  this  alte- 
ration of  policy  on  the  Colonies;  and  he 
asked  of  what  use  were  the  Colonies  if 
they  did  not  afford  a  protected  market  for 
our  manufactures  ?  He  (the  Earl  of  Dal- 
housie)  ventured  to  think  that  the  Colonies 
would  be  of  advantage  to  us  even  if  there 
were  not  a  compulsory  market.  But  the 
question  raised  by  the  noble  Lord  was  no 
longer  open ;  the  colonial  system,  to  which 
he  referred,  had  been  broken  down  long  ago. 
In  the  West  India  Colonies  it  was  only  in 
1842  that  under  the  presidency  of  his  no- 
ble Friend  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Colo- 
nies there  was  a  free  importation  of  many 
articles  which  previously  came  from  Ca- 
nada, and  had  since  come  from  America  ; 
and  in  other  Colonies  the  maximum  rate  of 
differential  duties  on  all  articles,  with  few 
exceptions,  such  as  tobacco,  has  been  only 
seven  per  cent,  which  was  nothing  as  com- 
pared with  the  rates  which  used  to  be  in 
existence  under  the  old  colonial  system. 
So  far  from  forcing  upon  the  Colonies 
these  protective  duties,  the  constant  strag- 
gle of  this  country  had  been  to  prevent 
the  Colonies  from  imposing  greater  dif- 
ferential duties  than  this  country  approved. 
Therefore,  the  colonial  system,  as  it  used 
to  be  called,  existed  no  longer.  What, 
then,  was  the  state  of  facts  as  to  the  alte- 
ration they  were  about  to  make  ?  He 
thought  that* if  his  noble  Friend  the  late 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  were  in  his 
place,  he  would  bear  him  out  in  saying  that 
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the  only  aiiieles  oa  which  the  change  would 
act  injuriouBlj  were  timher  and  corn;  and  of 
com  there  was  the  most  grievous  complaint. 
His  nohle  Friend  said  that  they  were  ahout« 
to  min  the  political  connexion,  and  the 
whole  of  the  navigation  interests  of  the 
Colonies^  if  this  measure  passed.  But  with 
respect  to  com,  what  was  the  amount  of 
the  carrying  trade  ?  The  loss  would  apply 
only  to  the  com  of  the  United  States, 
which,  hy  heing  ground  into  flour  in  Ca- 
nada, acquired  the  character  of  colonial 
produce,  and  was  admitted  at  Is,  duty, 
and  to  the  com  the  produce  of  Canada  her- 
self. He  held  in  his  hand  a  retum  of  the 
American  com  thus  brought  through  Ca- 
nada; and  from  the  11th  of  October,  1843, 
to  the  5th  of  January,  1844,  the  quantity 
was  618  quarters ;  from  the  5th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1844,  to  the  5th  of  January,  1845, 
it  was  43,860  quarters;  and  for  the  year 
ending  the  5th  of  January,  1846,  it  was 
only  24,490  quarters.  Inasmuch  as  24,000 
quarters  was  the  quantity  imported  by  Ca- 
nada in  the  course  of  the  year,  it  must  be 
obvious,  that  anything  affecting  such  an 
amount  could  produce  no  very  serious  re- 
sult. But  some  stress  had  been  laid  upon 
the  despatch  received  from  Lord  Cathcart, 
which  was  dated  the  28th  of  January, 
1846.  Now  that  despatch  did  not  con- 
tain, by  any  means,  the  most  recent  intel- 
ligence received  from  that  Colony.  Lord 
Cathcart,  in  writing  that  despatch,  stated 
that  he  wished  to  lay  before  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  the  views  entertained  by  the 
Executive  Govemment  of  Canada,  and 
that  he  wrote  in  great  haste  in  order  to 
save  the  post.  That  statement  surely 
showed  very  clearly  that  the  opinions  con- 
veyed in  that  despatch  had  not  been  very 
deliberately  formed.  There  had,  however, 
since  that  timir,  hccn  ti  ikiijpfttiili  r^Mreived 
in  this  can n try  frani  Oauadii,  Jiitod  the 
26th  of  Mnreh  ltiab»  Uiut  was  writtt>ii  aftyr 
much  delib^MiitioTit  iifhi  ttf'ttT  the  Hi>uso  of 
Assembly  brid  t^iihnlj  did  cussed  and  consr- 
dered  the  iJi tended  moasuro  which  was  now 
before  their  Lurd^ahijm  ;  aud  had  agreed  to 
an  Address  tt>  tho  i'rowti,  the  sum  and  aub- 
stance  of  vWich  wn^,  that  thoy  wishet^  tho 
duty  to  whJi'h  they  were  hable  of  1*.  on 
every  quarter  of  Ji^rain,  should  be  chart^C4J 
into  la. — Uiat  what  wo^  considered  iti  tld^ 
country  a  mini  in  nl  duty  of  1«,  «bould  bo 
changed  mu>  that  which  tb'\T  maWr  mnMi^ 
dered  to  be  lunu  \  ti  al  d  nij ,  ^  n  n  t  f»l  y  .  I '',  1'  i 
their  addrej^i^  which  ImH 
was  now  on  ihv  TMr  i.i 
set  forth   that  vti^  iiov  of  i4w»  |(m«.  e)Mrt< 


of  the  province.  Now,  he  would  ask  i 
Lordships  if  that  oould  be  said  to  bear  mnj 
appearance  of  alarm  ?  It  was  also  not  un- 
important that  he  should  call  the  atteatioa 
of  their  LordshiqM  to  the  views  entertained 
on  this  subject,  and  expressed  in  the  Hooae 
of  Assembly  by  the  leader  of  each  of  the  two 
parties.  Colonel  Prince*  the  leader  of  the 
Ministerial  party,  stated  that  he  had  un- 
bounded coi^dence  in  the  loyalty  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  province,  in  their  derotaon 
to  the  mother  country,  and  in  their  desire 
to  preserve  their  connexion  with  it ;  and  he 
confessed  that  he  did  not  view  the  proposi- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  Grovemment  with 
any  feelings  of  alarm — ^he  saw  no  cause 
whatever  why  they  should  despair;  and 
that,  for  his  part,  he  had  always  been  a 
supporter  of  free  trade.  Mr.  Baldwin,  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  party,  said  thai 
they  wanted  no  foreign  interference;  that 
they  were  proud  of  die  connexion  which 
subsbted  between  Canada  and  the  mother 
country ;  and  he  behoved  that  the  hbersl 
principles  which  were  springing  up  at  home 
would  be  no  injury  to  the  province,  and  that 
though  England  had  formerly  treated  Cana- 
da in  the  manner  that  a  stepmother  treats 
the  family  over  which  she  is  placed,  yet 
now  he  rejoiced  to  say  that  Canada  be- 
gan to  receive  better  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  the  mother  country;  and  that  there 
seemed  to  exist  in  England  no  dispodtion 
to  oppress  her  Colonies.  On  these  points, 
then,  it  was  evident  that  the  leaders  of  the 
two  parties  were  agreed.  He  hoped  that 
the  House  would  now  permit  him  to  men* 
tion  two  other  Colonies;  he  meant  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  In  the  for- 
mer of  these,  when  a  proposition  was  made 
for  improving  the  defences  of  the  Colony, 
the  colonists  at  once  offered  to  place  at 
the  dittpoaal  of  the  Governor  thy  Thr.l.'  k'l 
the  (ficoine  of  tho  Cfdooy  for  the  T)i]r[»i)fe^ 
of  defence  should  it  b^  needed;  ami  \n  Ni^w 
Brunswick  hyrti^  proposed  thst,  itiAtldjtioB, 
to  a  f^um  of  l^^lMJOf.  which  had  trtH*ii  a*^ 
td9;ned  for  the  puqni^c^  of  dofeiiMt,  ikm 
wholo  ordjnAry  rt)vt*iiue  cf  the  f*UMl|lj 
shoidd  bo  tAkeii  for  thut  purpose  also,  ia 
order  that  t hut r  cofUitixtun  with  the  niothvr 
country  ahoult)  bv  niikiiiLaiti^d  tn  iu 
aud  most  porfoct  cooditif^n.  AUh«nigh 
iiiul  aever  hold  any  office  ctiuneotea  i 
t4>M4>  Or4oiiics,  yBt  he  liad  \oxi^  pQ^ded  m 
h!  h^  posuTSsed  coimertaanfl  and 
^Lfonnadon  whioh  eaaLM  htan  In 
1  xhv^  pomts 
-  r^iald 
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loyalty  in  those  quarters :  for  their  attach- 
ment to  the  mother  country,  he  could  safely 
pledge  his  head—if  such  a  pledge  were  good 
for  anything — ^he  entertained  not  a  shadow 
of  doubt  that  if  the  necessity  should  eyer 
come,  those  Colonies  would  be,  one  and 
all,  loyally  prodigal  of  iheir  blood,  as  they 
had  ever  been  generously  profuse  in  the 
offer  of  their  treasure.  He  had  touched 
briefly  upon  yarious  points,  and  eyen  in 
that  brief  way  not  upon  as  many  as  he 
should  have  wished  to  notice,  feeling  that 
as  they  had  deyoted  so  many  hours  to 
the  discussion  of  this  question,  and  that 
at  the  time  at  which  he  spoke,  and  in  the 
exhausted  state  of  the  Uouse,  he  ought 
not  to  take  up  much  more  of  their  time; 
but  there  was  one  point  on  which  he  did 
not  wish  to  remain  altogether  silent:  he  re- 
ferred to  the  charges  of  treachery  which 
had  been  brought  against  the  Qoyemment 
with  reference  to  their  present  measure. 
He  would  admit  that  it  would  have  been 
infinitely  better  if  the  proposal  of  the  mea- 
sures now  before  them  had  come  from  an- 
other quarter;  and  he  believed  every  one 
of  his  noble  Friends  around  him  would 
echo  him  in  saying  that' they  had  witnessed 
with  sincere  regret  the  unsuccessful  attempt 
made  by  the  noble  Lords  opposite  to  form 
a  Government  by  which  those  measures 
might  have  been  proposed.  When,  how- 
ever, that  attempt  proved  unsuccessful, 
when  the  servants  of  the  Crown  were 
called  upon  to  give  effect  to  their  own 
convictions,  he  maintained  the  treachery 
would  have  been  in  taking  any  course 
different  from  that  which  they  had  taken. 
Their  Lordships  might  accuse  Her  Majes- 
ty's servants  of  change  of  opinion — ^they 
might  charge  them  with  vacillation — ^they 
might  arraign  them  for  these  faults  at  the 
bar  of  public  opinion;  but  even  were  all  this 
grant^,  their  Lordships  would  not  be  jus- 
tified in  using  the  word  **  treachery."  No 
man  rated  higher  than  he  did  the  necessity 
of  governing  such  a  country  as  this  by  par- 
ty; he  recognized  as  fully  as  could  any  man 
the  obligations  of  party;  but  he  recognized 
higher  obligations  still.  He  had  not  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  at  the  time 
a  decision  on  these  measures  was  come  to; 
but  he  was  not  on  that  account  desirous 
of  repudiating  the  responsibility  of  adopt- 
ing them.  He  would  not  say  what 
course  had  he  been  of  that  Cabinet,  he 
would  have  taken ;  but  he  could  not 
find  any  proportionate  degree  of  respon- 
sibility between  the  First  Minister  of 
the   Crown,   who   originated   a  measure, 


and  his  Colleagues  in  subordinate  capa* 
cities  by  whom  that  measure  had  been 
approved  :  he  recognized  no  such  distinc* 
tion  of  responsibility  :  and  if  it  were  ever 
his  fate  to  be  placed  as  Member  of  a  Go- 
vernment, with  the  alternative  such  as 
that  placed  before  his  right  hon.  Friend 
before  him,  either  of  adhering  to  a  party, 
or  giving  effect  to  a  faithful  and  solemn 
conviction,  he  should  pursue  the  course 
pursued  by  that  Minister.  He  was  bound 
to  adhere  to  his  party,  he  was  still  more 
closely  bound  to  do  his  duty.  It  were  a 
thousand  times  better  that  he  should 
walk  the  earth  branded  as  a  traitor  to 
his  party,  than  that  he  should  live  with 
the  consciousness,  which  under  such  cir- 
cumstances would  scorch  his  heart,  of 
having  been,  if  not  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
at  least  in  the  court  of  conscience,  a  traitor 
to  the  Sovereign  he  was  bound  to  advise, 
a  traitor  to  the  responsibility  imposed 
upon  him.  He  heartily  hoped  he  might 
never  be  placed  in  such  a  position;  but  if  it 
ever  were  his  lot,  he  would  meet  the  oblo- 
quy, he  would  submit  to  the  penalty,  but 
he  would  give  true  counsel  to  the  Sove- 
reign he  served,  and  would  act  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  committed 
to  that  Sovereign's  care.  And  then, 
when  he  had  so  done,  although  he  might 
bow  his  head  before  the  indignation  of  his 
party,  he  should  stand  upright  before  a 
nigher  power.  One  word  he  would  add  in 
reminding  their  Lordships  of  the  conse- 
quences of  a  rejection  of  this  measure, 
and  of  the  blessings  which  would  arise  from 
an  instant  adoption  of  it.  He  did  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  appealing  to 
their  fears ;  he  knew  that  fear  would  be 
the  last  human  passion  which  could  affect 
the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Peers  ;  but  he 
would  appeal  to  their  prudence — ^he  would 
appeal  to  their  justice ;  he  appealed 
to  their  prudence  that  they  would  not, 
without  earnest  deliberation,  reject  a  mea- 
sure which  came  to  them  backed  by  the 
recommendation  of  a  large  majority  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people  ;  and  he 
appealed  to  their  justice  that  they  would  not 
fixedly  resolve  on  permanently  maintaining 
a  fiscal  policy,  the  effect  of  which  was,  and 
always  must  be,  to  infiict  an  injury  upon 
the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  He 
adjured  them  to  search  closely  their  hearts 
before  they  decided  ;  he  adjured  them  to 
test  closely  the  arguments  offered  for  such 
a  maintenance  ;  he  entreated  them  to  dis- 
miss prejudices,  if  any  such  there  were,  and 
to  satisfy  themselves  that,  when  they  acted 
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they  acted  solely  and  only  for  the  pnblic  weal. 
Should  they  so  act,  he  awaited  confidently 
the  result  of  their  deliberations.  He  truly 
believed  that  if  they  adopted  this  measure, 
they  would,  ere  long,  look  back  with  mar- 
yel  at  the  time  when  they  doubted  what 
would  be  its  effects  ;  and  he  was  equally 
certain  they  would  look  back  with  satis- 
faction to  the  assent  which  they  had  given. 
They  would  look  back  with  satisfaction,  be- 
cause they  would  then  feel  they  had  done  all 
that  in  them  lay  to  remove  a  reproach  from 
the  legislation  of  their  country — the  re- 
proach that  it  added  bitterness  to  the  bitter 
cup  of  adversity.  They  would  feel  that 
they  had  done  all  that  in  them  lay  to 
smooth  for  the  poor  their  rugged  path; 
that  they  had  done  all  that  in  them  lay 
to  mitigate  the  primeval  curse,  and  to 
soothe  the  fate  of  those  whose  hard  lot  it 
was  to  earn  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of 
their  brow. 

The  Duke  of  BEAUFORT  rose  amid 
loud  cries  for  a  division,  and  said  he  felt 
some  apology  was  necessary  for  rising  to 
address  their  Lordships  at  so  late  an  hour 
of  the  night.  He  would  not  detain  them 
long ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  felt  that  he 
would  not  be  discharging  his  duty  if  he  did 
not  detain  them  a  few  moments  while  he 
answered  some  of  the  arguments  that  had 
been  adduced  in  favour  of  the  measure. 
He  objected  to  this  measure,  principally  on 
two  grounds.  In  the  first  place,  he  ob- 
jected to  it  because  it  was  an  impolitic 
measure,  and  because  it  was  an  unjust 
measure — as  he  could  not  consent  to  see 
this  country  left  dependent  for  its  supply 
of  food  upon  foreign  nations.  And,  in  the 
second  place,  he  saw  great  objections  to  it, 
on  account  of  the  quarter  from  which  it 
emanated.  If  the  measure  h  ad  been  brought 
forward  by  noble  Lords  who  sat  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  his  objections  to  it 
would  not  have  been  quite  so  great  as  they 
were.  The  noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl 
of  Clarendon),  to  whose  ability  he  was  ready 
to  pay  every  tribute,  and  whom  he  always 
listened  to  with  respect,  had  said,  *'  Did 
they  suppose  that  corn  was  to  be  the  only 
thing  which  the  Prime  Minister  was  not  to 
touch  ?"  To  this  he  could  only  reply,  that 
they  had  always  had  an  assurance  that 
com  should  not  be  touched.  He  perfectly 
well  remembered  that  he  had,  when  the 
Tariff  Bill  of  a  former  Session  was  intro- 
duced, entertained  serious  objections  to  that 
measure,  and  gone  so  far  as  to  remonstrate 
against  it ;  but  he  was  told  at  the  same 
time  that  he  knew  nothing;  at  all  about  it — 


and  that  he  ought  to  wait  a  little,  when  be 
would  see  that  his  coats  and  shoes,  glorea, 
and  so  forth,  would  be  much  cheaper ;  and 
moreover  to  rest  satisfied  that  com  would 
never  be  touched.  He  could  not,  however, 
discover  that  any  of  these  things  were  aoj 
cheaper.  His  noble  Friend  had  stated  in 
the  course  of  his  speech,  that  this  was  not 
a  tenants*  but  a  landlords*  question ;  but 
on  this  head,  he  wished  to  state  a  hei  or 
two  personal  to  himself.  He  happened  to 
possess  an  estate  in  Wales,  of  which  the 
rental  was  about  4,000Z.  a  year,  and  upon 
which  there  were  eighty  tenants.  Their 
Lordships  would  therefore  at  once  perceire 
that  their  holdings  must  of  necessity  be 
small,  and  that  if  this  measure  passed  into 
a  law,  these  tenants  must  descend  to  the 
lowest  state  of  labourers.  He  should,  no 
doubt,  be  told  to  throw  his  farms  together 
and  let  them  in  a  different  manner  and  in 
larger  portions;  "  but,'*  my  Lords  (sdd  the 
noble  Duke),  "  these  tenants  and  their  fore- 
fathers have  lived  under  my  ancestors  and 
myself  for  many  generations.  I  have,  in 
one  parish  on  this  estate,  two  small  farms 
which  are  let  to  one  family,  members  of 
which  have  held  under  my  own  for  no  less 
than  350  years — and  another  fSamily  has 
held  under  us  for  450  years.  And  can  I 
send  these  men  to  foreign  countries — or 
turn  them  out  to  become  manufacturen — 
or  to  seek  their  living  in  the  best  way  they 
can?  My  Lords,  I  had  rather  cut  off  my 
right  arm  than  do  any  of  these  thbgs; 
and  proud  as  I  may  be  of  any  hononrs  I 
may  possess  as  a  Member  of  your  Lord* 
ships  House,  of  that  tenantry  I  am  prouder 
still.  And  yet.  my  Lords,  if  this  Bill 
passes  into  a  law,  this  body  of  men  are  to 
be  got  rid  of,  and  in  the  same  manner 
would  it  act  upon  the  600,000  small  far- 
mers in  England,  and  on  nearly  the  same 
numbers  in  Ireland.*'  He  was  sure  that 
the  noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Cla- 
rendon) was  too  proud  of  the  name  he 
bore — too  proud  of  the  memory  of  his  dis- 
tinguished ancestors — to  be  capable  of 
wishing  anything  of  this  sort.  He  conM 
not,  however,  say  the  same  of  others,  he 
feared — at  least  so  far  as  was  to  be  judged 
by  what  they  themselves  said.  One  word 
more  before  he  sat  down,  as  to  why  he 
considered  this  was  a  tenants'  question; 
and  not  only  that,  but  why  he  also  tbooght 
the  tenant  farmers  themselves  so  considered 
it.  His  noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord 
Brougham)  did  not  think  so ;  and,  thoiufh 
he  much  admired  his  eloquence — ^for  nimil 
tetigit  quod  mm  omatU — he  could  not 
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agree  with  him  in  that  opinion.  But  allow 
him  to  ask  this  question:  if  the  tenant 
fanners  did  not  think  this  a  tenants*  ques- 
tion, how  was  it  that,  at  the  late  election 
for  South  Nottinghamshire,  they  returned 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Hildjard)  who 
now  represented  that  division  of  that  coun- 
ty ? — how  happened  it  that  they,  hy  their 
own  unaided  exertions  —  hy  themselves 
alone — returned  him  as  their  Memher,  and 
free  of  expense,  and  in  the  place  of  a 
Gahinet  Minister.  He  could  inform  their 
Lordships,  also,  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  another  county  in  which  commit- 
tees of  farmers  were  now  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  opposing  the  return  of  another 
Cahinet  Minister,  who  had  declared  his 
intention  of  standing  again.  Again,  he 
had  himself  heen  asked  hy  the  tenant 
farmers  in  his  own  neighhourhood  to  come 
to  the  recent  great  meeting  at  Willis's 
Rooms — a  meeting  which  had  heen  attend- 
ed hy  farmers  from  the  east,  from  the 
west,  from  the  north,  and  from  the  south — 
a  meeting,  at  which  even  from  East  Lothian 
a  deputation  was  present.  His  answer 
was,  that  he  would  go ;  and  when  he  asked 
them  (they  were,  many  of  them,  members 
of  the  yeomanry  corps  of  the  district,  which 
was  at  that  time  on  duty),  what  arrange- 
ments they  had  made  for  going,  they  said 
they  had  agreed  to  go  in  bodies  of  two  or 
three  from  each  troop,  because,  if  all  were 
to  go  who  were  anxious  to  go,  the  whole 
regiment  would  attend  the  meeting.  And 
yet  his  noble  and  and  learned  Friend  said 
that  the  opinions  of  the  tenant  farmers  was 
the  other  way.  The  noble  Duke  then  con- 
cluded by  observing,  that  it  was  with  very 
great  regret  that  he  separated  from  noble 
Lords  with  whom  he  had  so  long  been  on 
terms  of  intimacy  and  friendship,  and  with 
whose  principles  he  had  hitherto  agreed; 
and  above  all,  he  felt  pain  in  differing  from 
his  noble  Friend  the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke 
of  Wellington)  behind  him,  to  whom  he 
was  bound  by  so  many  ties,  and  whose 
name  must  ever  be  one  of  the  highest  orna- 
ments that  adorned  the  history  of  this 
country,  and  which  now  he  deeply  regretted 
to  see  associated  with  a  measure  which,  in 
his  conscience,  he  believed  to  be  fraught 
with  evil  and  danger  to  this  kingdom. 

The  DuKB  of  WELLINGTON:  My 
Lords,  I  cannot  allow  this  question  for  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill  to  be  put  to 
your  Lordships,  without  addressing  to  you 
a  few  words  on  the  vote  you  are  about  to 
give.  I  am  aware,  my  Lords,  that  I  ad- 
dress you  on  this  occasion  under  many  dis- 


advantages. I  address  your  Lordships 
under  the  disadvantage  of  appearing  here, 
as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  to  press  this 
measure  upon  your  adoption,  knowing  at 
the  same  time  how  disagreeable  it  is  to 
many  of  you  with  whom  I  have  constantly 
acted  in  political  life,  with  whom  I  have 
long  lived  in  intimacy  and  friendship  with 
the  utmost  satisfaction  to  myself — on 
whose  good  opinion  I  have  ever  rdied,  and, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  whose  good  opinion  it 
has  been  my  fortune  hitherto  to  have  en- 
joyed in  no  small  degree.  My  Lords,  I 
have  already  in  this  House  adverted  to  the 
circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  this  mea- 
sure. My  Lords,  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber last,  I  felt  myself  bound,  by  my  duty 
to  my  Sovereign,  not  to  withhold  my  as- 
sistance from  the  Government — not  to  de- 
cline to  resume  my  seat  in  Her  Majesty's 
Councils — not  to  refuse  to  give  my  asust- 
ance  to  the  Government  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend  (Sir  R.  Peel) — ^knowing  as  I  did, 
at  the  time,  that  my  right  hon.  Friend 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  propose  to 
Parliament  a  measure  of  this  description — 
nay,  more,  my  Lords,  this  very  measure — 
for  this  is  the  very  measure  which  my 
right  hon.  Friend  stated  to  the  Cabinet 
prior  to  their  resignation  in  the  month  I 
have  referred  to.  My  Lords,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary that  I  should  say  more  upon  that 
subject.  I  am  aware  that  I  address  your 
Lordships  at  present  with  aU  your  preju- 
dices against  me  for  having  adopted  the 
course  I  then  took — a  course  which,  how- 
ever little  I  may  be  able  to  justify  it  to 
your  Lordships,  I  considered  myself  bound 
to  take,  and  which,  if  it  was  to  be  again 
adopted  to-morrow,  I  should  take  again. 
I  am  in  Her  Majesty's  service — Abound  to 
Her  Majesty  and  to  the  Sovereigns  of  this 
country  by  considerations  of  gratitude  of 
which  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  say 
more  to  your  Lordships.  It  may  be  true, 
my  Lords,  and  it  is  true,  that  in  such  cir- 
cumstances I  ought  to  have  no  relation 
with  party,  and  that  party  ought  not  to 
rely  upon  me.  Be  it  so,  my  Lords — ^be  it 
so,  if  you  think  proper :  I  have  stated  to 
you  the  motives  on  which  I  have  acted — 
1  am  satisfied  with  those  motives  myself — 
and  I  should  be  exceedingly  concerned  if 
any  dissatisfaction  respecting  them  re- 
mained in  the  mind  of  any  of  your  Lord- 
ships. I  am  aware  that  I  have  never  had 
any  claim  to  the  confidence  which  you  have 
all  reposed  in  me  for  a  considerable  number 
of  years.  Circumstances  have  given  it  to 
me  ;   in  some  cases  the  confidence  of  the 


Crown,  and,  in  others,  the  zeal  with  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  serve  your  Lord- 
ships, to  promote  your  Lordships'  views, 
and  my  desire  to  facilitate  your  business  in 
this  House ;  and  I  shall  lament  the 
breaking  up  of  that  confidence  in  public 
life.  But,  my  Lords,  I  will  not  omit, 
even  on  this  night — ^probably  the  last  on 
which  I  shall  ever  venture  to  address  to 
you  any  advice  again — I  will  not  omit  to 
give  you  my  counsel  with  respect  to  the 
vote  you  ought  to  give  on  this  occasion. 
My  noble  Friend  (Lord  Stanley),  whose 
absence  on  this  occasion  I  much  lament, 
urged  you,  and  in  the  strongest  manner, 
to  vote  against  this  measure  ;  and  he  told 
you,  in  terms  which  I  cannot  attempt  to 
imitate,  that  it  was  your  duty  to  step  in 
and  protect  the  people  of  this  country  from 
rash  and  inconsiderate  measures  passed  by 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and  which, 
in  his  opinion,  were  inconsistent  with  the 
views  and  opinions  of  the  people  them- 
selves. My  Lords,  there  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  it  is  your  duty  to  consider  all  the 
measures  which  are  brought  before  you, 
and  that  it  is  your  right  to  vote  in  regard 
to  those  measures  as  you  think  proper ; 
and,  most  particularly,  it  is  your  duty  to 
vote  against  those  that  appear  to  be  rash 
and  inconsiderate  ;  but,  my  Lords,  I  beg 
leave  to  point  out  to  your  Lordships  that  it 
is  also  your  duty  to  consider  well  the  con- 
sequences of  any  vote  you  give  on  any 
subject — to  consider  well  the  situation  in 
which  you  place  this  House — nay,  my 
Lords,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  of 
you  to  place  himself  in  the  situation  of 
this  House,  to  ponder  well  the  conse- 
quences of  his  vote,  and  all  the  circum- 
stances attending  it,  and  the  situation  I 
repeat,  in  which  this  House  would  be 
placed  if  it  should  adopt  the  vote  which  he 
nimself  is  about  to  give.  This,  indeed, 
has  been  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by 
this  House  before.  I  myself  once  pre- 
vailed upon  this  House  to  vote  for  a  mea- 
sure on  which  it  had  pronounced  positive 
opinions  by  former  votes  ;  and  persuaded 
it  subsequently  to  take  a  coursi?  difV^M  cut 
from  that  which  it  had  puri^ti^cl  on  prevt<^;i« 
occasions,  upon  the  uame  subject, 
Lords,  I  now  ask  you  to  luok  a  little 
measure  in  respect  of  whicli  yoxi  an^ 
to  give  your  votes  this  night — Ut 
at  the  way  in  which  it  cottk^h  before  } 
and  to  consider  the  consf^i^uutjces  Likt^L^ 
follow  your  rejection — if  yi^do  reject  it 
of  this  Bill.  This  n^^  ^B^  ^'»'*^ 
was  recommended  by  ^^Hv^tu  iiiv 


Throne,  and  it  has  been  passed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Commons,  consisting 
of  more  than  half  the  Members  of  that 
House.  But  my  noble  Friend  said  that 
that  vote  is  inconsistent  with  the  original 
vote  given  by  the  same  Hoose  of  Commons 
on  this  same  question,  and  incopsistwii 
with  the  supposed  views  of  the  constituents 
by  whom  they  were  elected.  But,  mj 
Lords,  I  think  that  is  not  a  sabjeet 
which  this  House  can  take  into  its  consi- 
deration— for,  first,  we  can  have  no  acca* 
rate  knowledge  of  the  fact;  and,  secoDdlj, 
whether  it  be  the  fact  or  not,  this  we 
know,  that  it  is  the  House  of  Commons 
from  which  this  Bill  comes  to  us.  We 
know  by  the  Votes  that  it  has  been  passed 
by  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
we  know  that  is  reconmiended  by  the 
Crown  ;  and  we  know  that,  if  we  shoold 
reject  this  Bill,  it  is  a  Bill  which 
has  been  agreed  to  by  the  other  two 
branches  of  the  Legislature;  and  that  the 
House  of  Lords  stands  alone  in  rejecting 
this  measure.  Now  that,  my  Lords,  is  a 
situation  in  which  I  beg  to  remind  jour 
Lordships,  I  have  frequently  stated  yoo 
ought  not  to  stand;  it  is  a  position  in 
which  you  cannot  stand,  because  you  are 
entirely  powerless;  without  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  Crown,  the  House  of 
Lords  can  do  nothing.  You  have  vast  in- 
fluence on  public  opinion;  you  may  have 
great  confidence  in  your  own  principles; 
but  without  the  Crown  or  the  Hoose  of 
Commons  you  can  do  nothing — tiD  the 
connexion  with  the  Crown  and  the  Honse 
of  Conunons  is  revived,  there  is  an  end  of 
the  functions  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Bot 
I  will  take  your  Lordships  a  step  further, 
and  let  you  see  what  will  be  the  immedi- 
ate conseqoences  of  rejecting  this  BilL 
It  appears  very  diear,  that  whatever  maj 
be  the  result  of  this  Bill  in  this  Honse, 
the  object  I  had  in  view  in  resuming  mj 
seat  in  Her  Majesty *s  Councils  wiD  not  be 
attained.  I  conclude  that  another  Govern- 
ment will  be  formed;  but  whether  another 
Government  is  formed  or  not,  let  me  ssk« 
do  your  Lordsbij*  r^^-*»e  that  you  will 
not  have  thU  v-  'if^a^ur^  brought 

,^arc   you    bv  Admini^tnatuin 

ran  be  tVin  '-  '1'^  Vh-ur  Lor\i> 

eau  to  roi  '^j^v-  &  fiecoi»il 

1-.     t«-  .r 
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— ^that  the  country  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  considering  the  question,  and  of 
returning  other  representatiyes;  and  that 
it  may  be  aeen  whether  or  not  the  new 
House  of  Commons  would  agree  to  this  mea- 
sure or  not.  Now,  really  if  your  Lordships 
have  so  much  confidence,  as  you  appear  to 
have,  in  the  result  of  other  elections,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  public  opinion  on  this 
question,  I  think  that  you  might  yenture 
to  rely  upon  the  elections  which  must 
occur,  according  to  the  common  course  of 
law,  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth  from 
this  time;  and  that  you  might  leave  it  to 
the  Parliament  thus  elected  to  consider 
the  course  which  it  will  take  on  the  expi- 
ration of  the  term  of  the  BUI  now  before 
you;  for  that  Bill  is  to  last  only  till  the 
year  1849.  I  think  your  Lordships  might 
trust  to  thisit  Paiiiament  to  take  the  mat- 
ter into  consideration  at  that  time,  with- 
out interfering  with  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown,  by  compelling  the  Queen  to  dis- 
solve Parliament  as  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  the  rejection  of  the  present 
measure.  Your  Lordships,  therefore,  have 
now  the  option  of  immediately  accepting 
this  Bill,  reserving  it  to  another  Parlia- 
ment to  pass  or  reject  it  again,  if  again 
the  question  should  be  brought  forward,  or 
of  rejecting  the  Bill  now,  and  obtaining  a 
frpsh  election,  of  which  you  are  so  desir- 
ous: your  Lordships  have  that  choice — 
you  may  reject  the  Bill  now,  or  you  may 
Appeal  again  to  the  new  Parliament  to 
confirm  or  reject  it,  at  the  time  when  its 
operation  will  cease,  in  the  year  1849. 

The  question  was  then  put  that  " now" 
stand  part  of  the  Motion  ? 

Contents,  Present  138;  Proxies  73 — 
211:  Non-Contents,  Present  126;  Proxies 
38 — 164:  Majority  for  the  second  reading 
47. 
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Exeter 
Chichester 

Church  In  Scotlmd.— By  Mr.  Tattoa  ffgiHii,  tnm  1» 
habitants  of  tha  Tovuhip  &C  Nachar  K«ia*ird,  aad  ^ 

Sir  Da  Laey  Bvani,  Item  PaimUal  Antbortlto  of  tfM 

Longford 

LOROB. 

Enniskillen 

Stanley 

star,  for  ma  Adofidoo  or  Maanarcs  fbr  prooBoCiat  tha  Dm 

Wicklow 

Be  Roe 

ObMrranea  or  tha  LonTS  Day.-By  TImmm  Moipatti, 

Laoan 

HattingB 

ftoa  Afritfsbopaad  See 
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thoUe  Church  in  DuUla,  mmI  Itam  wreral  NuMmmb  and 
Gentloinan,  for  rcinoTiiig  DiMbilitlci  fkom  Religious 
Orden.— By  Vitoount  Morpeth,  tnm  Clergymen  and  Lay- 
men, Inhabitants  of  Sklpton,  Haalewood,  Allertnn,  and 
Broughton.  in  tk^our  of  the  Roman  CathoHo  Relief  Bill. 
—By  Viscount  Clive,  from  Inhabitanfii  of  Stoke  Edith  and 
Retfbrdi  by  Sir  Robert  Harry  IngUs,  fhmi  Inhabitants  of 
Quarleyt  by  Gcnenl  Lygon,  from  Rural  Dean  and  Clergy 
of  the  Deanery  of  Powick;  and  by  Mr.  Watts  RuiaeU, 
ttom  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  Rural  Deanery  of  Uttozeter, 
against  the  Union  of  the  Sees  of  St  Asaph  and  Bangor, 
Iwt  pioTlding  for  the  Immediate  Appointment  of  a  Bishop 
to  the  newly  ended  See  of  Manohcster.— By  Sir  Robert 
Harry  Inglis.  and  Mr.  Thomas  Madteniie,  firom  Modcr»- 
toit  and  Remanent  Members  of  the  Presbyteries  of  Ding- 
wall, St.  Andwws,  and  Chanonry,  against  the  AboUtkm  of 
the  existing  ReUglous  Tests  in  the  UniTersltieB  of  Scot- 
land.— By  Mr.  Plumptre,  firom  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of 
the  Bastry  Union,  for  Rating  Owners  of  Small  Tenements 
to  the  Poor  Rates  in  lieu  of  Oecupieis.— By  Mr.  Mark 
Philips,  fVom  Directors  and  Members  of  the  Athensom, 
Manchester,  in  favour  of  the  Corresponding  Sodeties  and 
Lecture  Rooms  Bill.— By  Viscount  Morpeth,  fkom  Mem- 
bers of  the  Belfast  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals,  for  Alteration  of  Law  respecting  Crudty  to 
Animals.— By  Sir  Henry  Winston  Barron,  flrom  John 
Donovan,  of  the  City  of  London,  hue  a  Searcher  and 
Landing  Waiter  in  Her  Majesty's  Customs,  at  Rochester, 
for  Inquiry.— By  Mr.  William  Williams,  from  Mayor. 
Aldermen.  Councillors,  Burgesses,  and  other  Inhabitants 
of  the  Town,  Boroogh,  and  Liberty  of  Aberystwith,  for 
the  Extension  of  Educatkm  in  Walss.— By  Sir  Robert 
Harry  Inglis,  flrom  Factory  Workers  hi  the  Empk>y  of 
MeasTk  Fielden  Brothers,  of  StoneTs  Wood  Mill,  in  the 
Township  of  Todmorden,  for  Limiting  the  Hours  of 
Labour  in  Factories  to  Ten  in  the  Day  for  Five  Days  in 
the  Week,  and  Eight  on  the  Saturday.— By  Mr.  Robert 
Carew,  flrom  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  Dungarvan 
Union,  for  Alteration  of  Law  rsspecting  Grand  Jury 
PreNntmcnts  in  Ireland.— By  Mr.  Mackimion,  fkom  In- 
haUtanto  of  the  City  of  Worcester  and  its  Vidnity.  for 
Sanatory  Regulatioos.— By  Viscount  Morpeth,  from  the 
Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  Bradford  Union,  against  the 
Highways  BilL— By  Viscount  Bernard,  from  President 
and  Members  of  the  Medical  Sodety  of  the  City  of  Cork, 
for  the  Better  Regulation  of  Medical  Charities  in  Ire- 
landv— By  Mr.  Sherman  Crawford,  fkom  Guardiins  of  the 
Poor  of  the  Rochdale  Union,  for  Alteration  of  the  Poor 
Law.— By  Mr.  Broadley.  from  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of 
Skirlaugh  Union,  for  Alteration  of  the  Poor  Removal 
BUL— By  Mr.  Baine,  fkom  Inhabitanto  of  the  Town  of 
Greenock,  egalnst  the  Protection  of  Life  (Ireland)  Bill.- 
By  Mr.  Protheroe,  fkom  Passengers  travdling  between 
Birmingham  and  Bristol  by  Railway  on  the  19th  of  May. 
1846.  complaining  of  the  Break  of  Gauge  on  Railways.— 
By  Mr.  Thomas  Dunoombe,  from  Shareholders  in  the 
Trent  Valley  Continuation  and  Holyhead  Junctkn  Rail- 
way, for  Alteration  of  the  Railway  Companies  Dissolu- 
tion BilL— By  lx»d  Norreys,  fkom  Trustees  and  Ma- 
nagen  of  the  Savings'  Bank  fstablished  at  Banbury,  in 
the  County  of  Oxford,  for  Alteration  of  Savings*  Banks 


AXDOVER  UNION. 

Viscount  COURTENAY  moved,  pur- 
suant to  notice,  that  the  Andover  Union 
Committee  have  power  from  time  to  time 
to  report  its  proceedings  to  the  House. 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  wished  to  hear  from 
the  nohlc  Lord  some  explanation  respect- 
ing this  Motion.  He  understood  that  the 
first  time  the  Motion  for  printing  the  evi- 
dence was  made  in  Committee,  and  at  a 
full  meeting  it  was  rejected  hy  a  majority 
of  six  to  four.  [An  hon.  Member  :  No, 
hy  the  casting  vote  of  the    Chairman.] 
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Then  it  was  lost  hy  the  casting  vote  of  the 
Chairman  ;  hut  in  two  or  three  days  after 
the  rejection  of  this  Motion,  it  was  again 
hrought  forward  and  carried  hy  a  small 
majority,  and  against  the  opinion  of  the 
nohle  Lord,  who  was  in  the  chair.  Now, 
he  thought  some  Parliamentary  reason 
should  he  assigned  why  the  evidence  in 
this  particular  case  should  he  reported 
from  time  to  time.  It  was  an  unusual  re- 
quest, and  the  House  had  reason  to  look 
for  an  explanation.  i 

Viscount  COURTENAY  ohserved,  that 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  quite  correct 
in  stating  that  the  question  was  hefore  the 
Committee  on  two  occasions  ;  that  on  the 
first  occasion  the  numhers  for  and  against 
the  Motion  were  equal ;  and  it  was  re- 
jected hy  his  castmg  vote.  On  the  second 
occasion  the  numhers  were  six  to  four  in 
favour  of  printing  the  evidence.  He  still 
retained  his  opinion,  that  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  it  was  not  expedient 
that  such  a  Motion  should  he  carried.  At 
the  same  time,  he  was  hound  to  state  that 
the  Committee  was  sitting  with  open  doors, 
that  the  public  were  aUowed  to  come  in, 
and  that  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Committee  found  their  way  to  the  public. 
Those  reports  were  of  course  not  in  an 
authentic  shape,  and  were  often  inaccu- 
rate, and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  an 
authentic  account  of  the  proceedings, 
coming  from  the  Committee  itself,  wodd 
be  the  means  of  furnishing  correct  infor- 
mation both  to  the  House  and  the  public. 
He  must,  however,  state,  that  he  had 
made  this  Motion  as  the  organ  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  not  on  his  own  responsibility. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  said,  that  when  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham)  said 
that  a  Parliamentary  reason  ought  to  be 
given  for  this  Motion,  the  House  would 
remember  that  there  was  the  same  reason 
for  it  that  there  had  been  in  the  case  of 
the  Committee  which  sat  in  1836  and 
1837  on  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  was  a 
Member  of  that  Committee,  he  believed ; 
and  he  was  sure  that  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net would  recollect  that  after  every  sitting 
of  the  Committee  the  evidence  had  been 
reported  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Fazakerly, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  He  was 
sure  that  would  be  in  the  recollection  of 
hon.  Members,  and,  that  being  the  case, 
he  considered  that  it  was  for  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  to  show  why  the  precedent  es- 
tablished on  thflt  occasion  should  be  de- 
parted from  on  this.  It  was  for  the  House 
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to  determine  whether  the  eridenee  Bbould 
be  reported  from  day  to  day  or  not;  but  he 
troBted  they  would  accede  to  the  Motion, 
for  if  they  did  not,  and  if  the  evidence 
were  printed  all  at  once  in  a  body,  it  was 
his  conyiction  that  it  never  would  be  read 
by  the  public.  For  himself,  he  hoped  he 
should  be  acquitted  of  having  acted  un- 
fairly in  the  course  he  had  taken  in  the 
Committee.  It  had  not  been  his  object,  in 
bringing  forward  a  second  time  the  Reso- 
lution for  reporting  the  evidence  from  day 
to  day,  to  take  the  Committee  by  surprise. 
He  had  been  beaten  on  the  first  occasion 
by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Chairman,  and 
he  had  then  given  notice  that  he  should 
repeat  the  Motion  at  the  next  sitting  of 
the  Committee.  The  Committee,  there- 
fore, had  the  most  ample  notice  of  what 
was  coming  on.  Considering  the  public 
importance  of  the  questions  involved  in  this 
evidence,  he  trusted  that  the  House  would 
agree  to  the  Motion. 

Mr.  BOUYERIE,  thought  that  ibis 
being  a  case  in  which  an  investigation  was 
going  on  most  intimately  connected  with 
&e  interests  of  private  individuals,  if  the 
evidence  were  reported  from  time  to  time, 
they  would  only  be  giving  to  the  world 
one-sided  statements,  which  might  be  con- 
tradicted by  subsequent  evidence,  but  in 
the  mean  time  might  do  much  injury  to  the 
parties  concerned.  He  must  say  that  he 
did  think  it  a  hardship  on  the  parties  men- 
tioned in  the  evidence  that  there  should  be 
parties  in  the  Committee-room  taking 
notes  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  the 
evidence ;  and  lie  did  think  that  it  was 
worthy  the  consideration  of  the  Committee 
whether  they  should  not  prevent  any  notes 
being  taken ;  he  believed  that  they  had  the 
power  to  do  so,  and  he  thought  that  justice 
to  the  parties  demanded  it. 

Sib  J.  GRAHAM  said,  that  the  hon, 
Member  (Mr.  Wakley)  had  refened  to  the 
precedent  of  1836  and  1837.  Now,  he 
(Sir  J.  Graham)  had  an  indistinct  recollec- 
tion of  what  had  occurred  on  that  Com- 
mittee, but,  if  he  remembered  rightly,  he 
opposed  in  the  Committee  the  Motion  for 
reporting  to  the  House  from  day  to  day; 
and  the  Motion  which  it  was  now  sought  to 
obtain  the  assent  of  the  House  to  was  the 
first  Motion  of  the  kind  since  that  prece- 
dent had  been  established.  Undoubtedly 
the  Committee  might  either  exclude  stran- 
gers, or  if,  admitting  strangers,  they  found 
any  of  them  taking  notes  -*'  *^'*  ™^i^eedings 
for  the  purpose  of  pub'  isould 

not  be  a  doubt  that  ^or 


wmM  be  a  braaoh  of  the  privilagQs  of  tke 
House.  The  Committee  might  bring  sueh 
publication  before  the  House,  and  he  had 
not  a  doubt  that  it  would  be  eonsidered  to 
be  a  breach  of  privilege.  It  was  quite  tme 
that  the  Motion  was  m  form  only  to  report 
the  evidence  from  day  to  day  to  the  Honae; 
but  he  pfesumed  the  olyectwas  to  foDow 
that  up,  if  it  were  carried,  by  the  ulterior 
Motion  tiiat  the  evidence  so  reported  be 
printed.  To  that  he  should  be  decidedlj 
opposed,  considering  such  a  proceeding  to 
be  quite  opposed  to  justice  and  fairness  to 
the  parties  concerned  in  this  investigation. 

Mb.  ETWALL  did  not  see  any  objectiim 
to  the  publication,  in  an  abbreviated  fbrsL, 
of  the  facts  as  they  came  before  the  Com- 
mittee. This  was  a  public  Committee;  the 
public  were  admitted  by  the  Committee  to 
bear  the  evidence,  and,  that  being  the 
case,  he  could  not  conceive  what  hann 
could  arise  froi&  the  publication  of  it  in 
print.  He  thonght  it  would  be  much  better 
for  the  persons  against  wh<»n  charges  might 
be  maoe  in  the  course  of  tl^e  evidence  to 
have  those  charges  appear  in  print  in  an 
authentic  form. 

Captain  PECHELL  bore  witness  to  the 
extreme  approbation  which  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  had  earned  from  the  Committee, 
and  everj  Member  of  it,  by  his  conduct  as 
Chairman.  He  did  not  believe  that  any 
Member  of  the  Committee  would  put  in 
exercise  either  of  the  two  powers  whi^h 
tiie  right  hon.  Baronet  had  so  kindly  re- 
minded them  that  they  were  invested  with; 
be  believed  they  would  neither  exclude  the 
public  nor  seek  to  treat  the  publication  of 
the  evidence  as  a  breach  of  privilege.  He 
trusted  the  House  would  si^port  the  views 
of  the  Committee. 

Mb.  PAKINGTON  said,  tiiat  perfect 
harmony  had  prevailed  in  the  Committee, 
much  of  which  he  thought  was  attributable 
to  the  courtesy  and  good  judgment  with 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  conducted  him- 
self in  the  chair.  He  (Mr.  Pakington) 
had  voted  on  both  divisions  against  report- 
ing to  the  House  from  day  to  day,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  for  the  public  good 
that  evidence  so  deeply  affecting  the  par- 
ties mentioned  in  it  uiould  be  published 
until  the  whole  of  it  could  be  presented  to 
the  House.  It  would  be  the  much  better 
course  for  the  Committee  to  put  an  end  to 
the  partial  publication  of  tiieir  proceedings. 
^^  ^  ound  to  state  that  he  enttrelT 

tiie  right  hon.  Barooet,  and 
^nst  the  Moti"^- 
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Committeea  on  the  first  dtriflion,  against 
the  evidence  hcing  reported  from  da j  to 
day.  He  should  hare  done  the  same  on 
the  second  division,  if  he  had  not  heen 
accidentally  absent  at  the  moment  the 
division  occurred.  There  might  be  gar- 
bled reports  of  the  evidence  given  to  the 
public  hy  persons  who  attended  the  Com- 
mittee-room to  take  notes  of  what  occurred; 
but  those  persons  did  so  at  their  own  peril. 
The  House  had  nothing  to  do  with  that ; 
but  they  ought  to  recollect  that  much  of 
this  evidence — and  very  loose  it  was — con- 
sisted of  criminations  and  recriminations 
of  individuals,  and  was  connected  with  no- 
thing but  mere  local  squabbles  in  the  town 
of  Andover.  He  would  venture  to  say  the 
public  cared  nothing  about  it.  They  had 
heard  of  parish  meetings,  in  which  it  had 
been  said  of  one  of  the  speakers  that  the 
eyes  of  aU  Europe  were  on  that  man ;  and, 
perhaps,  it  might  be  that  the  people  of 
Andover  thought  that  all  Europe  was 
longing  for  this  evidence.  The  House  had 
lately  legalised  their  own  publication  of 
libellous  matter;  and  he  would  say  that 
there  was  a  great  chance  of  libellous  mat- 
ter being  brought  out  in  the  evidence  before 
this  Committee,  which,  if  this  Motion  wero 
carried,  would  be  printed  from  day  to  day, 
and  go  forth  to  the  world.  Now,  the  evi- 
dence was  chiefly  ex  parte  so  far  as  it  had 
gone,  and  he  said  therefore  that  it  would 
not  be  fair  or  just  to  the  parties  concerned 
to  publish  it.  The  newspapers  published 
it  at  their  peril,  and  the  parties  libelled 
had  a  remedy  against  them;  but  if  the 
House  published  these  libels,  the  par- 
ties would  have  no  remedy.  One  wit- 
ness had  stated  to  the  Committee  that 
seven  or  eight  other  witnesses  were  all 
perjured,  and  persons  of  bad  character, 
if  the  newspapers  put  that  in  print,  the 
parties  designated  would  have  an  action 
of  libel  against  them,  but  if  the  House 
published  that  statment,  the  parties 
would  have  no  redress.  The  precedent  of 
the  Committee  of  1836  and  1837  had,  he 
maintained,  no  analogy  to  the  present  oc- 
casion. That  was  an  inquiry  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Poor  Law  throughout 
the  country  and  into  its  general  operation; 
it  was  not  an  investigation  of  local  charges 
against  individuals.  He  thought  it  would 
be  unjust  and  unfair  to  pass  this  Motion. 

Lord  COURTENA Y,  as  the  organ  of 
the  Committee,  did  not  feel  justified  in 
doing  otherwise  than  taking  the  sense  of 
the  House  on  the  Motion  which  he  had 
been  ordered  to  make  as  Chairman. 


House  divided  —  Ayes   16;  Noes  81] 
Majority  65. 


List 

of  the  Ayeb. 

Arehbold,  R. 

Morris,  D. 

Armtlroof ,  Sir  A. 

Peohell,  Ospt. 

BHg«»W. 

PlQmri4ge.  Oapt. 

Bowriog,  Dr. 

SberidamlUB. 

Collett.  J. 

Somen.  J.  P. 

Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 

Stanley,  hon.  W.  0 

Duke,  Sir  J. 

TlUIRl. 

HiU,  Lord  M. 

EtwaU,  R. 

Hume,  J. 

Wakley,  T. 

Lift  of  the  Noes. 

BailUe,  H.  J.  Houldsworth,  T. 

Babe,  W.  Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 

Bemal,  R.  James,  W. 

Bourerie,  hon.  E.  P.  Jocelyn,  Visct. 

Bowles,  Adm.  Kelly,  Sir  F.  R. 

Bnunston,  T.  W.  Kemble,  H. 

Brotherton,  J.  Lincoln,  Earl  of 

Brownrigg,  J.  S.  Lindsay,  hon.  Capt. 

Bruce,  Lord  E.  Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 

Oardwell,  E.  Mackinnon,  W.  A. 

Carew,  W.  H.  P.  Mangles,  R.  D. 

Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G.  MUnes,  R.  M. 
Cookburn,  rt.  hn.  Sir  G.    Mitchell,  T.  A. 

Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E.  Morgan,  0. 

CoUett,  W.  R.  Northland,  Visct. 

Craig,  W.  O.  O'Brien,  A.  S. 

Davies,  D.  A.  S.  (VConBeU,  M.  J. 

Denison,  E.  B.  Pattison,  J. 

X>ennistoun,  J.  Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 

Dickinson,  F.  H.  Pennant,  hon.  Col. 

Divett,  E.  Philips,  G.  R. 

Douglas,  Sir  G.  E.  Phillpott,  J. 

Drummond,  H.  H.  Plumptre,  J.  P. 

Duncan,  G.  Richards,  R. 

Duncombo,  hon.  0.  Round,  C.  G. 

Dundas,  D.  Smith,  B. 

Egerton,  W.  T.  Smith,  rt.  hn.  R.  V. 

Elphinstone,  Sir  H.  Smythe,  hon.  G. 

Feilden,  W.  Somerset,  Lord  G. 

Fuller,  A.  £.  Spooner,  R. 

Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  H.  Trollopc,  Sir  J. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J.     Trotter,  J. 

Greene,  T.  Turner,  E. 

Hamilton,  G.  A.  Vane,  Lord  H. 

Hamilton,  W.  J.  Vescy,  hon.  T. 

HasUe,  A.  Waddington,  H.  S. 

Hawes,  B.  Wood,  Col.  T. 

Hayes,  Sir  E.  Wrightson,  W. 

Henley,  J.  W.  Young,  J. 
Hodgson,  R.  tslubs. 

Hope,  Sir  J.  Duncombo,  T. 

Hope,  G.  W.  Pakington,  J.  S, 

BRIDPORT  ELECTION. 

The  Order  of  tho  Day  read  for  the  Ad« 
journed  Debate  on  the  Bridport  Election, 
upon  which 

Mr.  HENLEY  rose  to  move  the  fol- 
lowing Amendment,  to  add  at  the  end  of 
the  question  after  the  word  '•  Romilly" — 

"  And  whether  any  means  were  resorted  to  by 
parties  to  the  Petition,  or  others,  for  withholding 
from  the  eonsideration  of  the  Committee  matters 
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eontaiued  in  the  allegations  of  the  Petition  haying 
reference  to  bribery  and  treating." 

The  hon.  Member  contended  that  it  was 
evident  upon  the  face  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Committee,  that  there  must  have 
been  a  compromise  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  a  disclosure  of  the  circumstances 
complained  of  in  the  petition.  The  peti- 
tioners complained  of  bribery  and  treat- 
ing, and  that  was  the  point  referred  to 
them  to  inquire  into.  Well,  th0^X!)ommit- 
tee  did  not  say  that  bribery  had  not  been 
proved,  but  that  they  postponed  the  consi- 
deration of  it,  thereby  giving  no  judgment 
on  the  point  at  all.  If  the  House  permitted 
such  a  practice  as  this  to  go  on,  the  public 
would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Members  of  that  House  were  careless  of 
such  charges,  seemg  that  they  did  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  power  which  the 
law  gave  them  to  investigate  charges  of 
this  kind;  and  the  result  would  be  that 
some  other  tribunal  would  be  found  neces- 
sary to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  such  cases 
in  room  of  that  House;  a  result  which  he, 
for  one,  should  grealy  deprecate.  The 
hon.  Member  also  maintained  that  the 
Speaker,  in  giving  his  casting  vote  on  this 
question  in  the  previous  debate,  exercised 
a  power  not  authorized  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. For  those  reasons,  he  moved  the 
Amendment  of  which  he  had  given  notice. 

Mr.  BANKES  seconded  the  Motion, 
and  insisted  that  the  House  was  bound  to 
inquire  into  this  case,  in  order  to  vindicate 
its  conduct  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  It 
had  been  stated  in  the  previous  debate  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Nottingham  (Mr. 
Gisborne),  that  the  practice  of  *' jobbing 
the  votes*'  before  Election  Committees  was 
quite  notorious,  If  such  were  the  case, 
that  was  another  reason  for  inquiry,  in 
order  to  see  what  amendment  of  the  law 
was  necessary  to  prevent  this  system  being 
acted  upon.  It  might  be  said  that  the  Act 
commonly  known  as  Lord  John  Russell's 
Act  would  affonl  a  suffitriont  pouWy.  llt> 
denied  that  it  wi^iild,  for  it  could  oul 
brought  into  f)[^LTiition  if  un  t-Uvtor 
borough  would  run  ibo  rUk  of  Nufi; 
himself  to  i\u:  tVtrft'itiirt'  of  ."jUO/., 
was  the  amount  t»f  liis  reooi^HijiiniL-o 
if  ho  failed  to  prove  \\\^  ofmrijos  hi 
mulcted  in  tTiiit  F^iim 

The  SOLIliTOR  UEXERAL  fe' 
his  duty  to  apposi^  \\w   ^foti^^^  of  iho  h 
Member,  and.   i 
that  a  remedy  ^ 
Parliament  iiuji 
the  Member    E^ 


actly  to  meet  the  case,  if  any  groond  ex- 
isted for  the  Motion.  From  this  Act  it 
appeared  that  not  only  would  a  Committee 
be  appointed  with  power  to  inquire,  bat  it 
would  be  their  duty  to  inquire  wheUier  ex- 
tensive bribery  had  or  had  not  been  com- 
mitted; and  if  it  appeared  that  it  had  been 
committed,  to  report  all  matters  relating 
to  it  to  the  House,  which  wonld  take  such 
steps  against  the  parties  committing  the 
bribery  as  they  should  see  fit.  If,  then, 
any  elector  or  other  person  competoit  to 
do  so  had  any  real  ground  for  bringing 
this  matter  under  the  notice  of  the  House, 
there  was  a  legitimate  mode  app<»nted  by 
law  for  inquiring  into  it,  and,  therefore, 
he  opposed  the  present  Motion. 

Mil.  BUNCOMBE  said,  that  the  House 
had  already  agreed  to  an  inquiry  into  this 
matter;  and  the  question  now  before  the 
House  was,  whether  the  Conmiittee  should 
not  be  required  to  carry  it  a  little  farther, 
and  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  any 
means  had  been  resorted  to  for  withholding 
the  consideration  of  bribery  and  treating 
alleged  to  have  taken  place.  Well,  what 
were  the  reasons  for  refusing  it  ?  It  was 
said  that  Lord  J.  Russell's  Act  enabled 
him  to  inquire  under  certain  circom- 
stances  :  that  might  be  quite  to-oe,  but 
there  was  nothing  in  that  Act  to  relieve 
the  House  from  the  responsibility  of  in- 
quiring under  other  circumstances.  It 
was  l^be  right  of  the  subject  that  there 
should  be  such  an  inquiry.  There  had 
been  a  petition  charging  bribery  and  treat- 
ing; but  that  was  evaded  by  the  C<Mn- 
mittee  not  going  on  with  the  inquiry. 
Was  it  intended  to  be  laid  down,  tliat  if 
Members  of  that  House  rose  and  made  oat 
a  primd  facie  case  of  bribery,  the  House 
was  not  to  inquire  into  it  ?  He  maintained 
that  they  ought  not  to  shrink  from  the 
subject,  but  ^at  it  was  due  to  the  honour 
of  the  House,  where  allegations  of  bribery 
had  been  so  broadly  made,  that  a  Com- 
mittee should  bo  a|^jKkiiitvd,  and  be  *bii«iU 
Vote  a<:cordini:lv, 

SiK  \V.  JAXM    ^Mi  vote  vilii  tbr 
irommoiit  ijn  t|^^^^^^B«  a*  he  diA  B*t 

r  for  O\fof^^^^^^^|pfel||kad  uaty 
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thaf  this  was  not  the  first  or  second  time 
that  hrihery  had  been  proved,  or  at  least  ge- 
nerally supposed  to  exist,  in  the  borough  of 
Bridport.  The  allegations  of  Members  of 
that  House  were  worthy  of  attention,  and 
the  question  ought  not  to  be  blinked  by 
means  of  a  mere  technicality  of  law.  The 
public  would  believe  that  they  wished  to 
screen  corruption. 

Sir  R.  peel  said,  the  natural  impulse 
at  first  was,  of  course,  to  accede  to  any 
proposition  to  inquire  into  alleged  bribery 
and  corruption  ;  and  the  question  now  was, 
whether  or  no  they  should  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee to  determine  whether  or  no  there 
had  been  bribery  at  the  Bridport  election. 
Fortunately  in  this  case  there  was  no  party 
or  personal  feeling  to  interfere  with  the 
dispassionate  decision  of  this  case.  But 
while  they  were  naturally  anxious  to  in- 
quire into  allegations  of  bribery,  they 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  natural  ten- 
dency there  was  in  a  popular  assembly  to 
decide  questions  by  party  feeling,  nor  of 
the  circumstances  under  which,  in  the  time 
of  Sir  R.  Walpole,  the  power  to  decide  on 
disputed  questions  of  the  sort  was  given 
to  Election  Committees.  He  ventured  to 
say,  that  if  the  House  were  to  resume  the 
right  of  jurisdiction,  the  time  would  soon 
come  when  the  decisions  on  such  questions 
would  again  be  decided  by  party  and  po- 
litical considerations,  and  not  by  justice. 
The  House  could  not  have  forgotten  the 
time  when  a  regular  canvass  was  resorted 
to  in  order  to  obtain  a  majority.  It  was 
to  stop  such  proceedings  that  the  House 
had  divested  itself  of  the  power  of  giving 
the  decision  of  such  matters  to  Committees 
appointed  pro  hoc  vice,  and  had  given  it  to 
Committees  appointed  under  statute  to  de- 
cide judicially.  He  feared  that  the  course 
now  recommended  by  the  hon.  Member 
would  establish  an  inconvenient  precedent. 
An  inquiry  would  by  no  means  be  pre- 
cluded by  their  refusing  to  agree  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Oxfordshire.  The  Speaker,  though  he 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  would  by  no  means  say  that 
his  opinion  was  necessarily  conclusive,  had 
said  that  under  the  5th  and  6th  Victoria  it 
would  still  be  competent  to  any  elector  to 
present  a  petition  praying  for  an  inquiry 
mto  alleged  bribery,  on  which  the  House 
would  appoint  a  Committee,  with  power  to 
examine  on  oath,  and  to  decide  judicially; 
^nd  the  vote  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
^d  proceeded  on^tbat  ground,  thinking, 
'^e  did,  that  the  Committee  then  moved 
ould  have  no  better  means  of  deciding 


than  the  Bridport  Election  Committee  had 
had.  If  such  a  petition  were  presented, 
and  bribery  were  established  by  the  evi- 
dence of  a  single  witness,  the  question  of 
compromise  could  not  be  excluded  from  the 
inqmry  of  the  Committee  ;  so  that  by  the 
adoption  of  such  a  course  the  whole  ques- 
tion would  be  legally  decided  by  a  Com- 
mittee appointed  under  the  Act  known  as 
Lord  J.  Russell's  Act,  the  express  object 
of  which  was  to  prevent  inquiries  of  this 
sort,  at  the  mere  instance  of  individual 
Members,  by  Committees  with  no  more 
powers  than  those  of  an  ordinary  Select 
Committ^.  Feeling,  then,  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  Committee  must  be  main- 
tained, and  that  no  Committee  presided 
over  by  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  the 
Member  for  Halifax  would  neglect  its  duty, 
he  should  now  give  the  vote  which  he  con- 
sidered he  had  substantially  given  on  the 
former  occasion,  against  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire. 

Mb.  HUME  said,  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  done  all  he  could  to  draw  the  House 
away  from  the  real  question,  which  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  party  in- 
fluence formerly  exercised;  because,  what- 
ever way  the  inquiry  asked  for  might  be 
decided,  the  seat  could  not  be  affected  by 
it.  The  real  question  at  issue  was  the 
credit  and  character  of  that  House.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  said,  it  was  open  to  the 
electors  to  petition ;  but  the  time  for  peti- 
tioning expired  on  the  6th  of  June,  and  the 
adjournment  for  the  holidays  was  until 
nearly  that  time. 

Mr.  law  was  of  opinion  that  the  Com- 
mittee had  had,  under  the  Act,  full  power 
to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  charge  of  bribery.  Words 
which  gave  them  that  authority  were  in- 
troduced into  the  first  section,  and  as  in- 
dustriously excluded  from  the  fourth;  but 
the  Committee,  instead  of  inquiring,  as 
they  were  authorized  to  do,  adopted  the 
extraordinary  course  complained  of  in  the 
petition  of  Rockett — they  did  not  receive 
the  evidence  of  the  poll-clerk,  which  would 
have  decided  the  question;  but,  acting  on 
the  evidence  of  a  stranger  to  the  record, 
they  shifted  the  vote  of  Rockett  from  one 
poll  to  the  other.  lie  thought  that  the 
House  should  not  allow  this  opportunity  to 
escape  of  ascertaining  whether  there  had 
been  a  compromise  or  not. 

Mr.  S.  WORTLEY  said,  what  had 
fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ap- 
peared to  him  an  additional  reason  why  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Ox- 
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fordshire  Bhould  not  be  agreed  to.  The 
authority  of  the  Committee  .ought  to  be 
supported.  It  was  appointed  tmder  the 
Act  known  as  liord  J.  Russell's  Act,  by 
the  first  section  of  which  specific  tribunals 
were  to  be  established  for  the  purpose 
of  deciding  such  questions.  That  Com* 
mittee  had  exercised  its  discretion.  No 
new  evidence  was  afforded,  no  new  peti- 
tion had  been  presented,  and  he  agreed 
with  the  Speaker  in  thinking  that  if  a 
Committee  were  now  appointed,  they 
would  have  no  better  means  of  deciding 
the  case  than  the  Bridport  Election  Com- 
mitee  had.  The  Committee  now  moved 
for  would,  in  fact,  be  a  court  of  appeal 
from  that  Committee.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  still  open  to  the  electors  to  petition, 
and  a  Committee  might  then  be  appointed 
which  wotdd  have  much  greater  power  than 
a  Select  Committee  of  that  House. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  denied  that  there  was 
no  new  matter  before  the  House  ;  but,  af- 
ter all,  the  real  question  was,  whether  the 
House  desired  to  be  lefb  in  ignorance  of 
what  their  own  tribunal  had  done.  The 
character  of  the  House  was  suffering 
through  the  conduct  of  the  Committee. 
He  gave  them  credit  for  the  best  inten- 
tions; but  out  of  doors  every  one  was 
laughing  at  the  decision  of  the  Committee. 
They  were  bound  to  inquire  whether  the 
tribunals  they  had  established  for  the  trial 
of  election  cases  were  efficient.  If  it  turn- 
ed out  that  the  Committee  in  this  instance 
had  discharged  its  duty,  the  investigation 
would  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  Hou^e. 

The  House  divided  on  the  Question,  that 
the  words  proposed  by  Mr.  Henley  be  add- 
ed :— Ayes  48  ;  Noes  80 :  Majority  32. 

List  of  the  Ates. 


Ackers,  J. 
AUix,  J.  P. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Benctt,  J. 
Bennett,  P. 
Bentinok,  Lord  H» 
Beresford,  Major 
Borthwick,  P. 
Bridgcman,  11. 
Broad  wood,  H. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Christopher,  R.  A. 
Coilett,  J. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Duncan,  G. 
Duncombe,  T. 
Etwall,  R. 
Evans,  Sir  De  Lacy 
Fiover,  J. 
Fuller,  A.  £. 


GrosTenor,  Lord  R. 
Ualsey,  T.  P. 
Hamilton,  J.  IT. 
Hildyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hill,  Lord  E. 
Hindley,  0. 
Hume,  J. 
Ingestre,  Visct. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Lawson,  A. 
Manland,  H. 
Morris,  D. 

Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
Newde^ate,  C.  N. 

Plumridijn,  Tapt. 
ltn!«hlpiffh,  W 
ItiHinnUj  R 

MjHHlllCT,    R. 

Stunlpj',  htm 
TlronioW,  'J 


Trelawny,  J.  S. 
TroUope,  Sir  J. 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
Wakley,  T. 


Bankes,  G. 
Henley,  J.  W. 


List  qf  the  Noes. 


Alexander,  N. 
Archbold,  R. 
Balfour,  J.  M. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  W.  B. 
Bemal,  R. 
Bowes,  J. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Brownrigg,  J.  S. 
Bruce,  I^rd  E. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Butler,  P.  S. 
Cardwell,  E. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Clive,  Visct. 
Cockbum,  rt.  hn.  Sir  G. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Courtenay,  Lord 
Cripps,  W. 
Damer,  hon.  Col. 
Davies,  D.  A.  S. 
Denison,  E.  B. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Drummond,  H.  H. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
EUice,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Fitxroy,  hon.  H. 
Forman,  T.  S. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Granby,  Marq.  of 
Greene,  T. 
Hamilton,  W.  J. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  8. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Hornby,  J. 

It  was  then  orderod- 

"  That  the  Petition  of  William  Rockett  be  r«u 
ferred  to  a  Select  Committee,  to  be  appointMi  to 
inquire  into  all  the  circumstances  under  which  Jo 
seph  Welch  gave  Evidence  before  the  Seleet  Com- 
mittee  on  the  Bridport  Election  Petition,  UhU  Wil« 
liam  Rookett  roted  for  Mr.  Romiiiy/' 

THE  COLONIAL  OFFICE, 

Mr.  V.  SMITH  adverted  to  the  ap. 
pointment  of  Mr.  Rogers  as  additional  Un* 
der  Secretary  in  the  Colonial  Office.  He 
thought  the  Office  ought  to  hare  been  r«>. 
modelled,  rather  than  a  genUeman  nomt- 
Tiatod  in  dtsregtlil  of  the  clnlms  of  those 
who  had  !i(Ti-^^  Wn  caiincH^tod  with  the  de^ 

pnrtrT] .,,H    who    bod    (^ffinently  ifia- 

t'himjT'  '    ''    I     iintipfl.       Mr.    fiogers  had 
\»-^ru    '  ^'  'tifrflh  undor  t^-    ^   ' 

Ithcrto  hr 
4..  V,  I  Office, 


Hampbery,  Aid. 
James,  Sir  W.  C. 
Jermyn,  flarl 
Jocelyn,  Visct. 
KeUy.  Sir  F. 
Kemble,n. 
Kirk,  P. 
lincoln,  Eari  of 
Lindsay,  hon.  CapL 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
Maekiiinon,  W.  A. 
Mahon,  Yimsi. 
Maijoribaoka,  S. 
Meynell,  Capt. 
Milnes,  R.  Bi. 
Morpeth,  Yiset. 
NeriUe,  R. 
Northland.  Yiaoi. 
Pakingtoo,  J.  S. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  J. 

Pennant,  hon.  CoL 
Phillpolto,  J. 
Repton,  O.  W.  J. 
Ricardo,  J.  L. 
Smythe,  hon  G. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Somenrille,  Sir  W.  M. 
Stewart,  J. 
Tbosiger,  Sir  F. 
Trench.  Sir  F.  W. 
Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 
Vane,  Lord  IL 
Virian,  J.  E. 
WeUesley.  Loitl  0. 
Wood.  C. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 
Wortley,  hon.  J.  S. 

TKLuua. 
Young,  J. 
Baring,  H.  B. 
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The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER wished  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  given  him  notice  of  hid  intention  to 
introduce  the  snhject.  It  was  proposed 
to  appoint  an  Assistant  Secretary  in  the 
Colonial  Office,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
Mr.  Stephen,  particularly  in  reference  to 
Colonial  Acts.  Mr.  Stephen  had  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  having  a  person  to 
look  after  these.  The  gentleman  who 
held  this  appointment  would  also  perform 
the  duties  of  Third  Commissioner  of  Emi- 
gration, without  receiving  any  additional 
salary.  An  appointment  whicn  had  lately 
fallen  vacant  in  the  Colonial  Office  had  not 
been  filled  up,  and  new  arrangements  were 
in  contemplation  for  remodelling  the  Office, 
and  reducing  the  number  of  the  chief 
clerks. 

Subject  at  an  end. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 
Eight. 

HOUSBS    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  May  29,  1846. 

MmuTiB.!   PoBuc  BiLU^^l**  DninagOi 
Reported,    Coroneti  (InUDd). 

PsTiTfoirt  PftiSENTBO.  By  Sir  0«orge  Grey,  ftom  Pat* 
Mogerftrm veiling  between  birmingbani  and  Bristol  by  Rail- 
way, on  the  fSth  of  May,  complaining  of  Break  of  Gauge 
on  IUUwByt.^By  Mr.  M'Cafthy.  ftom  the  City  of  Gorki 
praying  that  ail  Expenses  for  the  Erection  and  Mainte> 
nanoe  of  Lighthouses,  Beacons,  and  Floating  Buoys  on 
the  Coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  should  henoefbrth 
be  defrayed  out  of  the  Publie  RereBuc^Fiom  Lord 
Vernon,  and  others,  raspeeting  the  Increase  of  Tolls  on 
Railways. 

ADJOURNMENT  AND  BUSINESS  OF  THE 
HOUSE. 

Sm  R.  PEEL  rose  to  more,  in  pursu- 
ance of  notice,  that  the  House  at  its  rising 
do  adjourn  to  Friday  next,  and  took  that 
opportunity  of  explaining  in  what  order  it 
would  he  his  duty,  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
Ternment,  to  propose  to  hring  on  puhlic 
business  immediately  after  the  recess. 

Sir  G.  grey  wished  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  to  state  what  was  intended  by 
the  Government  with  respect  to  the  Poor 
Removal  Bill.  It  had  been  a  long  time 
before  the  House,  and  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  Interest  felt  in  it  out  of  doors;  and 
it  was  therefore  desirable  that  the  country 
should  be  informed  what  were  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Government  with  respect  to 
it. 

Sm  R.  PEEL  said,  he  should  give 
the  earliest  day  after  the  Irish  Bill  had 
been  disposed  of  to  the  Poor  Removal 
Bill. 

Mb.  J.  O'CONNELL  begged  to  give 


notice,  on  ihe  part  of  himself  and  his 
friends,  thai  so  long  as  the  Irish  Goer- ' 
cion  Bill  was  before  the  House,  they  would 
feel  it  their  duty,  as  Irish  Members,  to  op- 
pose the  Motion  for  giving  precedence  to 
Orders  of  the  Day  over  Motions  on  Thurs- 
days;  and,  failing  in  that,  it  would  be  their 
duty  to  move  Amendments  on  the  Orders 
of  the  Day  as  they  came  on. 

Mb.  T.  DUNCOMBB  said,  of  the  Poor 
Removal  Bill,  that  it  had  been  originally 
settled,  as  he  thought,  to  proceed  with  it^ 
pari  passu  with  the  Com  Importation  Bill. 
Now,  howevefr,  it  seemed  that  the  Poor 
Removal  Bill  was  to  be  postponed  inde- 
finitely, as  well  aft  the  Highway  Bill  and 
other  Bills  connected  with  it.  The  House 
was  to  be  called  upon  to  waste  week  after 
week  on  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill;  and  in  the 
meantime  what  was  to  become  of  the  Poor 
Removal  Bill  ?  He  trusted  that  in  a  short 
time  the  other  House  would  have  passed 
the  Com  Bill;  but,  as  he  had  apprehended 
early  in  the  Session,  the  Poor  Removal 
Bill  would  be  left  to  shift  fbr  itself.  There 
was  another  Bill  of  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  said  nothing,  and  regarding 
tfhich  he  (Mr.  T.  Buncombe)  must  ask  for 
some  information  from  the  Secretary  at 
War.  He  alluded  to  the  Bill  for  the  en- 
rolment of  the  militia.  He  had  mentioned 
it  long  before  Easter,  and  had  been  in- 
formed, that  it  would  be  brought  in  before 
Easter;  but  now  Whitsuntide  had  arrived, 
and  it  had  not  been  heard  of.  He  had  all 
along  feared  that  it  would  not  be  intro- 
duced till  it  was  too  late  to  consider  its 
clauses.  It  had  not  been  even  seen  yet, 
though  the  least  that  could  have  been  ex- 
pected was,  that  it  would  have  been  upon 
the  Table  before  Whitsuntide,  and  a  good 
deal  of  interest  was  felt  about  it  by  the 
public.  As  to  the  Poor  Removal  BiU,  he 
must  say  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  would 
not  be  using  the  House  quite  fairly  if  he 
did  not  enable  it  properly  to  discuss,  and 
afterwards  to  pass  the  measure. 

Sib  R.  PEEL  admitted  frankly  that  he 
had  justified  some  expectation  that  the 
Poor  Removal  Bill  would  be  brought  on  on 
an  early  day;  but  he  hoped  the  House 
would  make  allowances  for  the  difficulty  of 
the  position  of  Government.  He  and  his 
Colleagues  were  ready  to  devote  sixteen  or 
eighteen  hours  a  day  to  their  public  duties 
in  the  House;  still  they  had  hitherto  only 
had  two  davs  in  the  week  for  Government 
business.  So  anxious  was  he  to  fulfil  every 
expectation  he  had  raised,  that  he  was 
ready  to  take  the  Poor  Removal  BiU  on 
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Friday  next,  instead  of  the  Votes  in  Supply. 
He  believed  that  there  was  still  money 
enough  in  the  Treasury  to  go  on  with  the 
public  service;  but  he  considered  Minis- 
ters bound  to  press  forward  the  Irish 
BUI. 

Sib  J.  GRAHAM  said,  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Malton  (Mr.  £.  Denison)  had 
given  notice  of  an  instruction  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  thcf  Poor  Removal  Bill,  and  if  it 
were  carried,  it  would  be  indispensable  to 
alter  the  whole  framework  of  the  measure. 
It  must  be  recommitted  pro  formd,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  remodellcMl.  He  appre- 
hended, however,  that  one  night  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  discussion, 

Mr.  HUME  expressed  a  strong  desire 
that  the  Poor  Removal  Bill  should  have 
precedence,  as  he  knew  that  great  anxiety 
was  felt  upon  the  subject  in  agricultural 
districts.  He  recommended  that  the  Irish 
Coercion  Bill  should  be  postponed  to  other 
business,  with  a  view  to  save  time.  If  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  intended  to  stop  all  the 
useful  business  of  the  country  for  the  sake 
of  that  measure,  he  would  find  himself  in- 
volved in  new  difficulties.  He  stated  not 
only  his  own  opinion,  but  that  of  almost 
everybody  out  of  the  House.  There  was 
hardly  one  person  who  did  not  express  a 
hope  that  Government  would  not  inter- 
fere with  the  progress  of  the  Poor  Re- 
moval Bill. 

Mr.  banks  S  said,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  recollect  that  it  was  distinctly 
understood  that  an  opportunity  should  be 
given  of  discussing  the  principle  of  the 
Poor  Removal  Bill.  That  could  not  be 
done  if  the  debate  were  confined  to  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Maldon; 
and  he  trusted  that,  in  assenting  to  the 
course  proposed  by  the  Government,  he 
should  bo  understood  as  doing  so  in  the  an- 
ticipation of  having  an  opportunity  for 
fully  discussing  the  general  principle  of  the 
measure. 

Motion  for  the  Adjournment  agreed  to. 

TREATY  BETWEEN  RUSSIA  AND 
TirilKEY. 

Dr.  bo  wring  wiahod  to  kr 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  VWf^t 
of  the  Crown,  whether  niiy  Trcotr 
signed  between  the  Rus^aUti  Ge 
and  the  Ottoman  Turte.  Gcjiialixinu: 
ties  paid  by  foreign  iiationH  undor  t 
is  ting  capitulation,  uid   remt^vrng  i) 
advantages  under  ^^^%|British  sulj 
have  laboured  ?  ^^^ 

Sir  R.  FEEh\  '^■fe««ihle  an 


swer  I  can  give  to  the  hon.  GentleiDan  is  to 
say,  that  though  we  have  not  receivetl 
official  intimation  of  the  actual  signing  of 
the  Treaty,  we  are  yet  in  possession  of  sodi 
information  as  to  render  it  exceedingly  pro- 
bable that  a  Treaty  has  been  ngned;  and 
I  think  I  am  justified  in  expressing  a  hope 
that  it  has  been  signed.  In  a  letter  dated 
30th  April,  Sir  Stratford  Canning  says  thai 
Redschid  Pasha  was  going  to  the  Russian 
Minister,  who  had  authority  from  his  Go- 
vernment to  sign  the  Treaty. 

THE  OREGON  QUESTION. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  it  was  known  to  the 
public,  through  the  newspapers,  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  had  rcceiTed 
directions  to  give  notice  to  this  country 
that  the  regulations  which  now  existed  for 
the  joint  occupancy  of  the  Oregon  territory 
should  terminate  within  a  year.  He  wish- 
ed to  know  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
the  head  of  the  Government,  whether  the 
American  President  had  given  notice  to 
this  country  of  the  intended  termination 
of  the  existing  convention  respecting  this 
territory  ? 

Sir  R.  peel  :  In  answer  to  the  qaes- 
tion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  I  beg  to  stAte 
that  the  American  President  has  given  no- 
tice to  this  country  that  the  termination  of 
the  existing  convention  should  take  place  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  In  giving  that  notice, 
however,  he  has  adopted  the  terms  which 
were  ultimately  assented  to  by  both  Houses 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  United  States, 
viz.,  that  the  Notice  shall  be  given  with  the 
view  of  leading  to  an  amicable  adjustment 
of  all  the  differences  and  disputes  in  re- 
spect to  this  territory. 

RETIRING  ALLOWANCES  TO  NAVAL 

OFFICERS. 
Sir  C.  NAPIER  begged  to  observe, 
that  more  than  twelve  months  ago,  a  pro- 
posal had  been  circulated  by  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  to  the  effect,  that  a  retiring  al- 
lowance would  ln'  ^iveij  to  thoae  tiuvnl  offi^ 
cers  who  thoi^  ^^  t  jtt- per  to  send  in  their 
resjgnatinTW  ■iUh.t  of  officers,  in  »c* 

ourrliut  n  wi  cvposAl,  had  «cnt  in 

r  n*sii:njs  had  aa  yet  received 

intmuii  i<tTr'  thfly  had  boon  mc^ 

lli^  n  ■'►rf^rTjment  «ron1d 

upon    ihv  'ho  propriety  r 

m  '^bikt  w«''  vi]i»u>  r^Utr 

4iH»plicatt'  «b«^r  *etv  n 

^mknl  lot  Wktt^ra 
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Sir  R.'PEEL:  My  impresBion  was,  that 
the  Admiralty  made  a  certain  proposal  with 
this  reserve,  that  unless  a  certain  numher 
of  officers  accepted  that  proposal,  the  Ad- 
miralty had  the  entire  power  to  set  it  aside. 
The  numher  required  not  having  accepted 
the  proposal,  it  has  accordingly  fallen.  My 
impression  was,  that  the  Admiralty  had 
puhlicly  notified  that  it  was  not  to  take 
effect,  and  that  they  had  under  their  con- 
sideration some  other  plan. 

COMMERCIAL  POLICY— CANADA. 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK  rose  to  put  a 
question  to  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
which  might  appear  at  first  sight  to  impugn 
the  fair  dealing,  frankness,  and  truth-tel- 
ling of  a  Memher  of  Uer  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment; hut  he  had  reason  to  think,  from  the 
explanation  he  had  already  received,  that 
no  such  imputation  could  rest  upon  the 
Earl  of  Dalhousie,  to  whom  his  question 
referred.  It  was  prohahly  within  the  know- 
ledge of  every  Gentleman  in  that  House, 
that  a  statement  had  heen  made  last  night 
hy  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  that  the  Canadian 
Coloqies  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
commercial  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, and  that,  so  far  from  entertain- 
ing any  feeling  of  apprehension  and  alarm, 
all  that  the  Canadians  asked  was,  that  the 
nominal  duty  of  one  shilling,  which  was 
proposed  to  he  retained  on  Canadian  and 
other  wheat,  should  he  reduced  to  a  penny. 
That  was  the  statement  which  they  had  all 
prohahly  seen  imputed  to  the  Earl  of  Dal- 
housie ;  and  he  (Lord  G.  Bentinck)  might 
state,  that  he  had  heard  it  with  his  own 
ears.  Now,  the  question  which  he  had  to 
ask  of  Her  Majesty's  Minister,  was  this — 
whether  or  not  the  Canadian  mail  had  not 
arrived,  hringing  an  Address  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty, which  had  heen  unanimously  voted 
hy  the  Legislative  Assemhly  of  Canada,  of 
which  the  first  paragraph  ran  in  terms 
something  like  this  : — 

"  That  this  House  views  with  most  serious  ap- 
prehension and  alarm,  and  as  detrimental  to  the 
future  peace  and  prosperity  of  these  Colonies,  the 
adoption  of  the  proposed  principles  of  commercial 
intercourse  now  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  V* 

That  such  an  Address  had  heen  unani- 
mously voted,  he  had  the  hest  reason  for 
knowing, inasmuch — [*' Question!"]  Well, 
the  question  he  had  to  put  was  this,  whe- 
^hcr,  when  this  statement  was  made  hy  a 
ahinct  Minister  of  the  Crown,  he  was  in 
session  of  the  information  to  which  he 
*ust  referred? 


Sib  R.  PEEL:  I  have  great  pleasure 
in  giving  the  nohle  Lord  all  the  informa- 
tion I  possess  upon  the  suhject  on  which 
he  has  just  put  the  qtlcstion.  I  had  yes- 
terday made  an  appointment  with  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  Colonics,  to  meet  him  at 
half-past  one  o'clock  this  day ;  and  when 
my  right  hon.  Friend  attended  that  meet- 
ing, he  hrought  with  him  a  letter  from  Lord 
Cathcart,  containing  an  Address  to  the 
Crown — I  know  not  whether  unanimously 
adopted  or  not — ^hut  of  the  general  purport 
to  which  the  nohle  Lord  has  referred, 
namely,  expressing  apprehension  at  the 
consequences  of  the  adoption  of  the  com- 
mercial measures  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. I  certainly  understood  my  right 
hon.  Friend  to  say,  that  this  despatch  had 
reached  him  in  the  course  of  the  morning  ; 
hut  for  myself  I  must  say  that,  at  any  rate, 
I  had  no  knowledge  of  its  arrival  till  two 
o'clock  to-day.  When  the  nohle  Lord  was 
good  enough  to  state  to  me  that  he  would 
put  the  question,  I  told  liim  that  I  thought 
it  prohahle  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie  had  no 
earlier  knowledge  of  the  purport  of  the 
despatch  than  I  had;  hut  since  then  I  have 
received  an  assurance  that  my  nohle  Friend 
was  entirely  unaware  of  the  receipt  of  this 
despatch  at  the  period  when  he  spoke  last 
night.  It  must  he  ohvious  that  when  de- 
spatches arrive,  especially  at  a  late  hour,  it 
is  quite  impossihlc  that  their  contents  can 
he  simultaneously  communicated  to  the 
Memhers  of  the  Government,  however  im- 
portant they  may  he.  If  there  is  not  to  he 
a  meeting  of  the  Cahinet  on  the  day  of 
their  arrival,  they  are  put  into  circula- 
tion among  the  Memhers  of  Government, 
and  some  time  must  necessarily  elapse  he- 
fore  they  all  receive  information  of  them. 

THE  POOR  LAW. 

Mr.  CHRISTIE  asked  whether  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  had  mode  any 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
formerly  referred  to  at  Barrow-on-Soar, 
and  whether  any  steps  had  heen  taken  in 
consequence  of  the  inquiry  ? 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  replied,  that  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  had  instituted  an  in- 
quiry into  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
referred  to,  and  had  received  a  report  from 
an  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioner  on 
the  suhject.  In  accordance  with  the  sug- 
gestions contained  in  that  report,  the  Com- 
sioners  had  determined,  if  the  master  of 
the  workhouse  did  not  tender  his  resigna- 
tion, to  order  his  immediate  dismissal. 
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POTATOES  FROM  YORKSHIRE. 

On  the  Order  of  the  Day  having  been 
read, 

Mr.  laws  on  said,  his  statement  on  a 
former  evening  as  to  the  rejection  of  York- 
shire potatoes  from  the  London  market 
was  received  with  incredulity,  if  not  deri- 
sion. Since  that  time  he  had  had  an  op- 
portunity of  investigatbff  the  particulars 
which  he  gave,  and  he  men  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  confirming  by  name  every  one 
of  the  assertions  which  he  then  made. 
Having  mentioned  to  the  noble  Member 
for  Lynn  that  he  should  make  some  state- 
ment as  to  the  supply  of  potatoes  to  the 
London  market,  his  noble  Friend,  with 
that  kindness  which  always  distinguished 
him,  said,  "Here  is  a  letter  from  York- 
shire which  you  had  better  take  charge 
of.'*  The  noble  Lord  did  not  know  the 
writer.  He  (Mr.  Lawson)  did;  and  as  he 
knew  him  to  be  a  respectable  man,  and 
that  he  Would  not  assert  anything  which 
was  not  true,  he  took  on  him  to  confirm 
his  assertions.  He  was  asked  to  give  the 
name  of  the  individual,  but  he  refused  to 
do  more  than  pliedge  himself  to  the  accu- 
racy of  his  statement.  He  was  now  happy 
to  be  enabled  to  inform  the  House  that 
the  writer  was  one  of  the  greatiest  potato 
growers  in  England,  and  well  known,  as 
he  found  on  inquiry,  to  the  salesmen  in 
Tooley-street.  His  name  was  Robert 
Scholefield,  of  Sand  Hill,  near  Howden, 
and  he  grew  from  1,300  to  1,500  tons 
of  potatoes  annually.  One  of  the  organs 
of  public  opinion  had  animadverted  on  his 
statement;  but  he  had  previously  written 
for  a  confirmation  of  the  assertions  made 
in  the  letter  to  his  noble  Friend.  The 
answer  which  he  received  was  most  satis- 
factory. The  name  of  the  person  who 
sent  the  cargo  of  potatoes  to  London  was 
Mr.  Meggit,  of  Howden.  He  did  not  see 
why  the  potatoes  of  a  tradesman  of  How- 
den were  not  as  likely  to  be  as  good  as  if 
sent  by  anybody  else.  They  were  landed 
at  Cotton's- wharf,  and  consigned  to  Mr. 
Liddell.  He  had  taken  the  trouble  to  go 
down  and  have  an  interview  with  the  per- 
sons interested,  and  had  at  Uiut  motit^ut 
the  bill  of  sale  in  his  hands.  Thci  [k^>1iUi>os 
were  shipped  from  Hull  on  the  1 7  ^  ^ '  -^h , 
were  sent  back  from  ^London  ty\-  I^V 

April,  and  arrived  in  Hull  nn 
April;  and  he  had  the  bill  of  [ 
which  they  had  been  sold  at  Ia'vA: 
of  those  potatoes  had  been  aoIU  fn 
and  some  for  50s.  ^ne  of  tlv 

was  the  Vigilant,  ^ iter's  ^n 


was  Shflw.  As  to  the  general  price  of 
potatoes,  he  could  assure  the  House  thai 
a  salesman  had  informed  him  that  except  in 
years  of  abundance  it  was  never  so  low  as 
50s.  The  hon.  Member  proceeded  to  read 
extracts  from  correspondence  he  had  re- 
ceived on  the  subject,  in  support  of  Ins 
statements,  and  concluded  by  quoting  the 
expression  made  use  of  by  a  gentfeman 
who  had  written  to  him  on  the  subject, 
declaring  his  surprise  that  the  sagacity  of 
Alderman  Humphery  had  not  taught  him, 
if  those  potatoes  had  been  rotten,  as  he 
said,  that  they  would  hare  been  thrown 
overboard. 

Aldsrman  HUMPHERY  eongratnlated 
himself  on  the  opportunity  he  had  given 
the  hon.  Member  to  make  an  explanation, 
whieh  he  believed  the  House  would  think 
was  something  like  the  produce  of  the 
mountain  in  labour.  Instead  of  being  sa- 
tisfied by  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, he  impugned  it  again.  The  potatoes 
were  not  landed  at  all.  The  heiM  of  the 
case  were,  that  a  gentleman  named  M^- 
gitt  or  Maggot,  who  combined  a  numbv 
of  trades  in  Us  person,  thought  that  there 
would  be  a  scarcity  of  potatoes,  and  there- 
fore went  to  a  potato  grower  and  bought 
fifty  tons  at  88«.  a  ton.  They  were  shipped 
for  London,  with  four  other  rooms  of  pota- 
toes, and  were  stowed  awar  under  the 
forecastle  of  the  brig  Vigilant,  When 
the  vessel  arrived  in  London,  a  gentleman 
who  had  a  cargo  of  the  same  description 
of  potatoes  on  board,  sold  them  for  95s. 
and  51.  a  ton.  A  Mr.  Good,  who  also  had 
potatoes  on  board,  had  the  vessel  run  down 
to  a  wharf,  where  he  kept  her  for  a  few 
weeks  before  he  sold  them.  Mr.  Little 
sold  some  of  them  for  80f .  and  95s.  a  ton, 
and  would  have  sold  them  all  at  3/.  a  ton, 
but  that  Mr.  Meggitt  thought  they  would 
sell  better  at  Leeds  than  at  London,  and 
was  persuaded  accordingly  to  take  the  balk 
to  Leeds,  where  they  were  sold,  it  is  said, 
to  the  poor  at  It.  and  It.  6d,  a  bushel. 
Now  these  were  the  circumstances  under 
which  Mr.  Scholefield  thought  proper  to 
say  that  a  scarcity  of  potatoes  did  not 
exist.  But  Kr  _>3u]d  prove  that  there  bad 
been  si  ttp**<  ftUiog-otf  in  jiotatoca  ttiia 
y*ar     Tbp    -i-^L  triji,   tlmi  bcttreen   this 
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article^  At  present  the  best  potatoes  were 
91,  per  ton.  One  gentleman  of  York  had 
Btorad  up  about  7»000  tons  of  potatoes, 
for  which  he  could  have  got  from  6{.  to 
7L  a  ton;  but  as  he  wanted  dL,  and  al  po- 
tatoes will  not  keep  beyond  a  certain  time, 
he  stored  them  up  till  4,000  tons  were 
rendered  entirely  useless.  He  had  been 
very  properly  punished;  and  he  hoped  the 
gentleman  would  be  punished  in  the  same 
way  whenerer  he  acted  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. It  was  a  fact  that  no  less  than  5,000 
tons  of  potatoes  had  been  thrown  orerboard 
in  the  Thames  last  year,  as  being  unfit 
for  human  fbod,  in  consequence  of  damage 
in  shipment  and  in  the  royage.  He  thought 
the  statements  which  had  been  made  were 
intended  to  deceive  the  public  as  to  the 
scarcity  of  potatoes;  but  no  one  could  deny 
that  the  price  of  the  article  had  risen  from 
50«.  to  6^,  71.,  and  9{.  a  ton,  and  the 
poor  would  not  hare  been  able  to  bear  up 
against  the  increase  but  for  the  abundance 
of  employment  which  existed  in  London. 

Mb.  HUDSON  thought  that  the  state- 
ment made  bv  the  hon.  Member  as  to  the 
fallinff-off  in  the  quantity  of  potatoes  im- 
ported into  London  by  the  river,  might  be 
explained  by  the  circumstance  that  much 
of  the  country  produce  was  now  conveyed 
by  railroad. 

WATS  AND  MEANS-THE  BUDGET. 

House  in  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  BXCHB- 
QUBR  spoke  as  follows :  Sir,  I  avail 
myself  of  this  the  last  opportunity,  pre- 
vious to  the  separation  of  the  House  for 
tho  holidays,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
before  them  that  annual  statement  of  the 
finances  of  the  country  which  is  expected 
from  the  individual  who  holds  the  situa- 
tion which  I  have  the  honour  to  fill.  I 
am  afraid  the  statement  I  have  to  make 
will  have  but  little  attraction,  except  from 
the  general  bearing  of  the  subject  with 
which  it  has  to  desJ  on  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  I  am  not  able  to  embellish  it 
with  anything  novel,  since  the  House  has 
already,  in  previous  discussions,  been 
~  made  acquainted  with  the  details  of  those 
parts  of  the  subject  which  are  of  most 
interest  to  the  community.  The  House 
has  already  been  informed  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, of  the  reductions  then  intended  to 
be  made  in  the  different  duties  of  Cus- 
toms. Those  reductions  have  been  cm- 
bodied  in  an  Act  which  has  already  passed 
this  Hou8e,*and  which  now  only  waits  the 


sanction  of  the  other  branch  of  the  Le- 
gislature in  order  to  be  carried  into  full 
operation.  It  is  unnecesary  for  me  also 
to  enter  into  detail  as  to  the  expenditure 
of  the  country,  because  the  House  has 
before  it,  in  the  Estimates  already  on  the 
Table,  the  full  extent  of  the  augmenta- 
tions which  the  Government  has  thought 
it  necessary  to  submit  for  adoption  in  tho 
different  establishmebts.  No^ng,  there- 
for^, remains  for  me  but  to  bring  into 
one  ^neral  view  the  details  already  before 
the  House  as  to  the  revenue  and  expen- 
diture ;  and  to  show,  from  the  results, 
how  successful  have  been  those  measures 
which  the  Government,  in  former  Sessions^ 
recommended  for  the  adoption  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  which  Parliament  have  given 
their  sanction ;  and  on  the  continued  ope- 
ration and  progressive  influence  of  which 
I  believe  the  financial  prosperity  of  this 
country  will  mainly  be  found  to  depend. 
I  am  not  sorry  to  have  this  opportunity 
of  dispelling  some  of  those  gloomy  ap- 
prehensions which  have  been  expressed 
by  several  hon.  Friends  of  mine  in  this 
House,  &s  to  the  effect  which  the  recent 
commercilQ  changes  might  produce  on  the 
revenue  of  the  country.  Statements 
equally  alarming  have  been  circulated  out 
of  this  House  by  those  who  profess  to 
lead  public  oninion ;  by  some,  from  igno- 
rance; by  others,  I  am  afraid,  from  a 
less  pardonable  motive ;  but  from  what- 
ever cause  proceeding,  I  think  it  not  im- 
important  that  they  should  be  corrected, 
and  that  any  false  statements  which  may 
have  been  made  should  be  contradicted. 
I  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  the  House, 
in  the  usual  order,  first,  what  have  been 
the  actual  receipt  and  expenditure  during 
the  past  year;  and  I  shall  found  upon 
that  statement  a  calculation  of  what  may 
be  the  probable  receipt  and  expendituro 
of  the  year  on  which  we  are  already  en- 
tered. The  first  point  to  which  I  shall 
draw  the  attention  of  the  House  relates 
to  the  calculations  made  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend  (Sir  R.  Peel),  when  he  opened  this 
subject  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament ; 
and  the  results  as  compared  with  the  es- 
timates then  formed.  It  wiU  be  recol- 
lected by  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
pay  attention  to  such  subjects,  that  my 
right  hon.  Friend,  after  proposing  great 
reductions  in  the  Customs,  stated  his 
belief  that  the  total  revenue  which  would 
be  received  in  the  course  of  the  year 
would  amount  to  49,762,000?.  Of  this 
revenue  it  was  estimated  that  from  Cus- 
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toms  would  be  derived  19,582,000?.; 
from  Excise,  12,580,000?.;  from  Stamps, 
7,100,000?.  ;  from  Assessed  Taxes, 
4,200,000?.;  from  the  Property  Tax, 
5,200,000?.  ;  from  the  Post  Office, 
700,000?.;  from  Crown  Lands,  150,000?.; 
and  from  Miscellaneous,  250,000?.  ;  ma- 
king a  total,  as  1  have  already  stated, 
of  49,762,000?.  Those  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  have  looked  at  the  balance-sheet  laid 
a  short  time  ago  on  the  Table  of  the 
House  will  find  that  the  Revenue  for 
the  year,  independently  of  a  sum  received 
under  the  Treaty  with  China,  instead 
of  merely  coming  up  to  the  estimate 
of  49,762,000?.,  amounted  to  not  less 
than  51,250,000?.  Comparing  the  es- 
timated with  the  actual  produce,  (1  give 
the  round  numbers,)  the  Customs'  esti- 
mated at  19,582,000?.,  actually  produced 
19,768,000?.;  the  Excise,  estimated  at 
12,580,000?.,  produced  13,296,000?. ;  the 
Stamps,  estimated  at  7,100,000?.,  pro- 
duced 7,660,000?. — an  increase,  perhaps, 
indicating  more  than  any  other,  the  great 
extent  of  commercial  transactions  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  and  the  multiplica- 
tion of  all  those  dealings  throughout  the 
country,  which  are  the  great  contributors 
to  that  particular  branch  of  the  Revenue. 
The  taxes  attained  as  near  as  possible  the 
amount  at  which  they  were  estimated; 
namely,  4,200,000?.  The  Property  Tax 
fell  to  some  extent ;  the  produce  having 
been  5,084,741?.  instead  of  5,200,000?., 
at  which  it  had  been  estimated;  but  this 
did  not  arise  from  any  falling  off  of  in- 
come, but  mainly  from  the  circumstance 
that  repayments,  which  had  been  post- 
poned, were  then  made  to  a  larger  amount 
than  belonged  to  the  particular  year ;  per- 
sons entitled  to  a  return  of  the  tax,  which 
in  the  first  instance  they  were  required  to 
pay,  having  now  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  forms,  and  coming  immediately  for 
payment  after  the  receipt  of  the  notices. 
The  Crown  lands  and  Miscellaneous  at- 
tained nearly  to  the  amount  of  the  esti- 
mate made  by.  my  right  hon.  Friend. 
The  Post  Office,  which  was  estimated 
at  700,000?.,  produced  no  less  than 
791,000?.,  indicating,  equally  with  the 
Stamps,  the  great  activity  of  trade  during 
that  particular  period.  The  result,  on 
the  whole,  has  been  that,  taking,  in  ad- 
dition to  that  receipt  of  ordinary  reve- 
nue, the  sum  received  under  the  Treaty 
with  China,  being  750,859?.,  the  total 
receipt  during  the  past  year,  w*  * 
estimated     at    49,762,000?.,    ' 


52,009,3241.  I  think  the  House  wiH  agree 
with  me  that  the  anticipations  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend  in  the  last  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment have  been  fully  realized.  We  next 
com^  to  what  has  been  the  expenditure 
during  the  year.  The  estimate  which  was 
made  as  to  the  charge  on  account  of  the 
National  Debt,  and  other  charges  on 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  amounted  to 
30,795,858?.  ;  the  actual  expenditure  has 
been  30,607,661?.  This  diminution  of 
charge  has  arisen  from  various  causes,  from 
some  modifications  in  reference  to  the 
charge  of  the  debt  and  certain  small  re- 
ductions of  the  permanent  charges  im- 
posed upon  the  Consolidated  Fund.  The 
Expenditure  on  the  services  for  the  year. 
Army,  Navy,  Ordnance,  and  MisceUaneous, 
amoimted  within  60,000?.  to  the  estimate 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman — ^the  esti- 
mate being  18,736,591?.,  and  the  actual 
expenditure  18,792,506?.  The  result  as 
regards  the  whole  Receipt  and  Expendi- 
ture for  the  Year  was,  that  whUe  the 
actual  Receipt  amounted  to  52,009,324/., 
the  actual  Expenditure  amounted  to 
49,400,167?.,  leaving  a*  surplus  of 
2,609,157?.;  from  which  is  to  be  deducted 
an  item  which  appears  in  the  public  ac- 
counts sometimes  on  the  side  of  Expend- 
ture,  and  sometimes  on  the  side  of  Re- 
ceipt. This  year  it  has  fallen  upon  the 
side  of  Expenditure.  The  payment  to 
which  I  allude  is  that  for  the  Unclaimed 
Dividends,  of  which  the  amount  paid  has 
been  more  than  the  9um  received  bj 
228,557?.  This  sum  of  228,557?.  must, 
therefore,  be  deducted  from  the  surplost 
already  stated,  of  2,609,157?.,  leaving  % 
clear  surplus  of  2,380,600?.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  my  right  hon.  Friend, 
when  he  made  his  statement  last  year, 
anxious  not  to  create  too  sanguine  an 
expectation  as  to  the  effects  of  the  mea- 
sures he  then  proposed,  stated  the  ex- 
pected surplus  at  a  very  moderate  amount. 
It  may  also  be  in  their  recollection,  that  at 
that  time  apprehensions  of  a  very  serious 
nature  were  entertained  as  to  whether  the 
reductions  of  revenue  then  made  were 
such  as  would  tend,  by  encouraging  in-  . 
creased  consumption,  to  repair  the  loss. 
I  do  think,  that  to  those  who  expressed 
such  apprehensions,  the  statement  I  hare 
now  made  must  bo  a  satisfactory  answer. 
It  must  give  them  additional  proof — if 
proof  is  w  ^he  elasticity  of  the 
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down  the  public  energies,  you  will  sooner 
or  later  find  a  satisfactory  result,  not  only 
in  an  augmentation  of  revenue,  but  in  in* 
creased  comfort  and  happiness  among  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  The  course  taken 
with  respect  to  the  finances  of  the  pre- 
sent year  is  in  strict  accordance  with 
that  which  was  adopted  with  respect  to 
the  preceding  year;  and  I'haye  now  to 
state  to  the  House  my  calculations  with 
regard  to  future  revenue  and  expenditure, 
with  this  additional  advantage,  that  I 
am  able  more  confidently  to  anticipate 
the  future,  from  the  observation  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  past.  Now,  in 
making  an  estimate  of  the  revenue  of 
the  year,  the  first  point  to  which  atten* 
tion  is  necessarily  directed  is,  the  Cus- 
toms' revenue  of  the  country.  The  Cus- 
toms produced  in  the  last  year,  as  I 
have  iJready  stated,  a  sum  of  19,768,0002. 
By  the  measures  which  have  been  in  this 
Session  passed  through  the  House,  a  re- 
duction of  duties  has  taken  place  to  the 
amount  of  1,041,0002.  Butnohon.  Oen- 
ileman  who  either  considers  what  is  past, 
or  is  even  aware  of  the  ordinary  principles 
of  finance,  would  suppose  that  the  revenue 
of  the  succeeding  year  is  to  be  calcu- 
lated by  deducting  from  the  revenue  of 
the  last  year  the  amount  of  the  duties 
which  it  is  proposed  to  subtract ;  under 
any  circumstances,  a  large  reduction  of 
that  amount  would  have  to  be  made,  on 
account  of  increased  consumption  of  those 
articles  upon  which  the  duty  has  been 
merely  reduced,  and  increased  consump- 
tion of  other  articles  which  remain  sub- 
ject to  taxation  in  consequence  of  the  total 
abolition  of  duty  upon  a  great  variety  of 
articles.  In  calculating,  therefore,  the 
reduction  that  should  be  made  from  the 
last  year's  revenue  ou  account  of  the 
abolition  of  duties  during  the  present 
year,  I  must  be  guided  in  some  degree  by 
the  experience  of  the  past ;  and  1  find, 
upon  reference  to  the  reductions  which 
have  been  previously  made,  that  if  I  were 
to  take  the  loss  of  revenue  on  the  Cus- 
toms at  two-fifths  of  the  amount  of  the 
duty  which  is  repealed,  I  should  exceed 
that  which  has  been  found  to  be  the  loss 
upon  the  periods  during  which  we  have 
for  some  time  past  been  acting  in  the  same 
direction  upon  the  Customs'  revenue.  I 
should,  therefore,  not  feel  authorized  in 
deducting  from  the  revenue  of  the  Cus- 
toms a  greater  sum  than  400,0002.  on 
account  of  the  reductions  which  have  been 
eficcted.     That  would  leave  the  Customs' 


revenue  at  about  19,300,0002.  But  I 
take  it  at  a  greater  amount  than  that; 
and  I  will  state  to  the  House  the  ground 
of  my  doing  so.  I  find,  on  reference 
to  the  most  experienced  observers  of  the 
course  of  trade,  that  there  is  every  antici- 
pation of  the  continuance,  during  the  rest 
of  the  year  that  has  begun,  of  the  prospe- 
rity with  which  trade  has  been 'attended, 
with  some  slight  interruption,  up  to  the 
present  period.  I  receive  from  every  one 
of  the  outports  the  most  satisfactory  state- 
ments as  to  the  prospects  of  the  revenue 
for  the  ensuing  year.  I  am  called  upon 
by  all  the  different  officers  of  those  ports, 
confirmed  by  the  authority  of  those  who 
superintend  the  business  in  London,  not 
to  confine  my  augmentation  of  duty  to 
the  200,0002.  which  I  propose  in  addi- 
tion to  what  I  have  already  stated,  but 
to  carry  it  to  a  much  greater  extent ;  but 
I  am  always  anxious  to  be  on  the  safe  side 
in  these  cases,  and  I  limit  my  calculations 
to  such  a  sum  as  shall  raise  the  Cus- 
toms' revenue  to  19,500,0002.  What  is 
the  report  that  I  receive  from  those  dif- 
ferent ports?  Is  it  that  the  revenue  is 
falling  off,  or  has  already  fallen  off,  in 
consequence  of  the  operation  of  these  re- 
ductions, during  the  period  that  has 
intervened  since  they  were  made?  On 
the  contrary,  I  find  in  some  of  the  leading 
ports  of  this  countxy,  that  during  the  last 
six  weeks — ^weeks,  be  it  observed,  of  con- 
siderable uncertainty,  which  is  dwelt  upon 
by  those  who  make  these  reports  as  creat- 
ing great  hesitation  among  those  engaged 
in  commerce— BO  far  from  a  diminution  of 
revenue  during  those  six  weeks,  that  is, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  financial 
year  up  to  the  present  time,  there  has 
been  in  many  of  those  ports  an  excess,  in 
many  an  equality  of  revenue,  and  in  those 
in  which  there  has  been  a  deficiency  it  is 
principally  accounted  for  by  the  state  in 
which  the  com  trade  has  been ;  and 
these  accounts  are  coupled  with  a  general 
expectation  that  the  revenue  is  on  the  ad- 
vance, and  will  continue  to  increase.  I 
mention  the  last  six  weeks,  particularly, 
as  justifying  me  in  my  view  of  augmen- 
tation of  revenue,  because  the  House  is 
aware  that  the  duties  have  been  repealed 
during  those  six  weeks ;  they  were  sus- 
pended by  an  Order  from  the  Treasury, 
upon  the  Resolution  passing  this  House; 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  this  circumstance, 
I  find  that,  at  Liverpool,  at  Newcastle,  at 
Leeds,  at  Port  Glasgow,  and  at  Dublin, 
places  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
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and  places  of  most  considerable  import, 
there  has  been  no  falling  off  in  the  re- 
venue during  those  six  weeks,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  six  weeks 
of  the  preceding  year;  and  that  there  is 
an  expectation,  that  when  the  present 
discussions  in  Parliament  shall  have  ter- 
minated, the  revenue  wiU  take  a  spring 
even  beyond  what  it  has  taken  since 
the  comm^cement  of  the  year.  It  is 
on  these  grounds  that  I  consider  my- 
self justified,  notwithstanding  the  large 
reductions  of  duties  to  which  the  House 
has  already  assented,  in  taking  the 
Customs'  revenue  for  the  present  year 
at  19,500,000^.,  instead  of  19,300,0002., 
the  sum  at  which  it  would  have  been 
taken  if  I  had,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, made  a  reduction  on  account 
of  the  taxes  remitted.  The  next  im- 
portant branch  of  revenue  is  that  of  the 
Bxcise.  In  that  department,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  was,  in  the  past 
year,  a  very  large  abolition  of  duties, 
amounting  to  about  1,000,0002.;  and  under 
the  head  of  the  duties  so  abolished,  of 
course,  all  that  the  Government  before 
received  was  lost.  But,  when  those  al- 
terations were  proposed,  it  was  stated  to 
the  House  that  they  were  of  a  nature 
calculated  to  give  new  vigour  to  industry, 
to  call  into  life  new  establishments,  to 
create  new  employm^pt,  and  to  give  to 
the  persons  so  employed  the  means  of 
augmenting  the  other  branches  of  re- 
venue derived  from  the  Excise.  It  was 
in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  these 
causes  that  the  Excise,  during  the  last 
year,  fell  only  200,0002.  below  what  it 
would  have  been  if  the  glass  and  auction 
duties  had  been  continued.  With  respect, 
therefore,  to  the  future  produce  of  the 
Excise,  I  entertain  the  most  sanguine 
expectation,  founded  not  only  upon  a  cal- 
culation mude  from  reference  to  the  past, 
but  because,  in  this  particular  department, 
we  have  in  some  degree  the  means  of 
knowing  beforehand  what  will  be  the  ac- 
tual receipts  for  some  weeks  to  come, 
(since  the  duties  are  charged  a  consider- 
able time  before  they  are  actually  paid,)  1 
feel  that  I  may  take  the  Excise  for  the 
ensuing  year  at  13,400,0002.^  being 
100,0002.  more  than  it  produced  in  the 
year  that  has  lately  closed.  With  respect 
to  the  Stamps,  from  which  7,660,0002. 
was  received  last  year,  I  content  my- 
self with  taking  them  for  the  present 
year  at  7,450,0002.  Much  of  the  aug- 
mentation of  duty  in  that  department  arose. 


no  doubt,  from  the  multitude  of  raihrty 
companies,  which  have  been  so  much  the 
subject  of  discussion  in  this  House;  and, 
as  I  cannot  anticipate  that  the  nine  ex- 
tent of  railway  speculation  will  prefail 
during   the   ensuing  year,  after  the  ex- 

rrienee  which  we  have  had  in  the  past, 
think  it  prudent  to  deduct  fr^aa  the 
produce  of  tbe  Stamps  what  may  fairiy 
be  attributed  directly  to  an  eagerness  for 
embarking  in  railways;  I  thovlbre  de- 
duct 260,0002.  With  respect  to  the  taxes 
that  remain,  I  estimate  the  Land  and 
Assessed  Taxes  at  the  amount  they  havs 
heretofore  produced  —  4,230,0002.  With 
respect  to  the  Property  Tax,  I  have  taken 
it  very  nearly  at  what  it  produeed  last 
year,  5,100,0001. — ^the  assessments  under 
the  new  Property  Tax  Act,  passed  bst 
year,  have  not  yet  been  received ;  and  I 
therefore  make  the  estimate  without  diofe 
particular  data  which  would  have  enabled 
me  to  state  the  amount  with  neariy  per- 
fect accuracy;  but  I  have  no  reason  to  ap- 
prehend, judging  from  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  that  it  will  M 
short  of  what  it  was  last  year.  With 
respect  to  the  Post  Office,  in  whioh  there 
has  been  during  the  last  year  a  very  large 
increase  of  revenue,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  its  progress  has  not  been  eonfined 
to  that  year,  but  has  been  for  aome  time 
proceeding  gradually — the  revenue  was 
in  1842,  610,0001.;  1843,628.0002.; 
1844,  699,0002.;  1845,  791,0002.  I 
do  not  take  the  same  amount  of  increase 
for  the  year  on  which  we  have  now  en- 
tered as  has  taken  place  in  the  year 
whose  aceoimt  has  been  closed;  and  for 
this  reason  —  not  because  I  antieipate 
otherwise  than  that  this  revenue,  as  addi- 
tional facilities  are  given,  will  con^ne  to 
present  a  large  annual  increase  in  this 
the  mere  account  of  the  receipt ;  hot 
there  are  certain  improvements  which  I 
contemplate  in  the  administration  of  the 
Post  Office  in  London  which  may  throw 
additional  expense  in  the  first  year  unon 
the  publio  revenue,  but  which  nevertne> 
less  will,  in  my  opinion,  contribute  both 
to  the  efficiency  and  tiie  general  character 
of  the  department.  I  am  anxious,  therefore, 
to  leave  a  margin  for  the  conduct  of  these 
operations,  rather  than  take  exactly  what, 
if  no  alteration  or  improvement  was  b- 
tended,  I  should  have  been  inclined  to  esti- 
mate as  the  next  annual  augmentation  of 
revenue  in  the  Post  Office.  I  therefore 
content  myself  with  stating  the  total  sun 
at  850,0002.;  bebg  60,0002.  over   that 
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which  was  receiyed  in  tho  course  of  the  last 
year.  With  respect  to  the  Crown  huids, 
the  revenue  to  be  derived  from  that  quarter 
will  be  reduced  in  the  present  year,  in  con- 
sequence of  certain  buildings  in  course  of 
erection  for  public  purposes,  principally 
the  Geological  Museum,  upon  which  it 
is  intended  to  expend  a  sum  of  money 
out  of  that  revenue,  which  will  reduce  the 
receipt  to  about  120,0001.  The  Miscel- 
laneous items  I  will  take  at  nearly  the 
amount  of  last  year,  300,0001.  The  ge- 
neral result  of  these  several  sums,  con- 
stituting the  revenue  which  1  anticipate 
as  likely  to  be  received  in  the  year  ending 
April  5,  1847,  is  50,950,000r. ;  to  which 
will  be  added  in  the  present  year  (as 
there  was  in  the  antecedent  year)  a  fur- 
ther sum  as  likely  to  accnie  under  the 
Treaty  with  China  ;  and  this  1  have  taken 
at  700,0002.,  being  rather  under  the  amount 

Cduced  last  year ;  500,0002.  of  it  has 
n  already  received.  The  total  result, 
therefore,  including  those  extraordinary 
resources  to  which  I  have  last  alluded, 

fives  the  amount  of  the  year's  revenue  at 
1,650,0002.  Now,  if  .from  this  revenue 
I  deducted  the  charges  upon  the  country 
during  the  year  that  is  past,  which,  as 
I  have  already  stated,  amounted  to 
49,400,0002.,  it  is  obvious  that  there 
would  be  disposable  at  the  end  of  the 
year  a  surplus  of  no  less  than  2,250,0002., 
—a  surplus  nearly  equal  to  that  which  has 
accrued  at  the  close  of  the  past  year,  not- 
withstanding the  large  reductions  of  revenue 
which  have  taken  place  during  the  course 
of  the  year.  But  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, havinff  this  prospect  of  surplus  be- 
fore them,  thought  it  their  duty  to  pro- 
vide for  such  additions  to  the  several 
establishments  of  the  country  as  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  of  the  country  ap< 
peared  to  them  to  justify.  We  have  felt 
called  upon  to  make  certain  additions  to 
the  military  force  of  the  country,  and  to 
revise  the  militia  system,  which  will  entail 
some  additional  expense.  We  have  been 
further  desirous,  in  consequence  of  the  ap- 
plication of  a  new  power,  that  of  steam,  to 
naval  warfare,  to  increase  the  expenditure 
of  last  year,  in  order  to  put  the  naval  de- 
partment in  a  state  befitting  the  dignity  of 
the  country,  and  on  a  footing  with  the 
exertions  made  by  other  Powers.  So  with 
respect  to  the  armament  of  the  navy,  and 
with  respect  to  fortifications  generally,  we 
are  called  upon  to  conform  to  the  prac- 
tice of  other  nations,  by  having  guns  of 
larger  calibre  and  heavier  metal.      The 


system  adopted  by  other  nations  has  en- 
tailed upon  this  country,  1  may  almost 
say,  an  entirely  new  armament  in  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  service ;  and  we 
did  not  feel  that  we  could  turn  to  better 
profit  a  time  of  considerable  commercial 
prosperity,  or  make  a  better  use  of  the 
surplus  revenue,  than  by  improving  our 
naval  and  military  establishments  to  the 
extent  shown  by  the  Paper  laid  on  the  Table 
of  the  House.  We  have  thus  absorbed  a 
very  considerable  proportion  of  the  surplus 
which  remains  to  be  disposed  of.  The  ac- 
tual addition  to  the  estimates  of  the  year 
will  be  best  shown  when  1  come  to  state 
$eriatim  the  difierent  branches  of  expen- 
diture which  will  have  to  be  defrayed  out 
of  the  amount  of  revenue  I  have  stated. 
With  respect  to  the  charge  for  the  interest 
of  the  debt,  which  was  28,200,0002.  last 
year,  it  wiU  be  reduced  to  28,100,0002. 
this  year;  the  charges  on  the  Consoli* 
dated  Fund  last  year,  2,400,0002.,  will 
be  increased  this  year,  and  amount  to 
2,550,0002.,  that  increase  arising  from 
measures  which  Parliament  has  already 
sanctioned,  for  advancing  from  the  Conso- 
lidated Fund  certain  sums  for  public  works 
in  Ireland,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  districts  suffering  under  scarcity. 
The  total  amount  of  these  two  charges, 
which  may  be  called  the  permanent  charge 
on  the  country,  is  3^0,675,0002.,  amounting 
to  nearly  the  same  sum  as  last  year.  With 
respect  to  the  Army,  the  charge  for  which 
in  the  last  year  was  6,715,0002.  (that  being 
the  expenditure — ^the  estimate  was  con- 
siderably less),  I  propose  as  the  estimate 
for  the  present  year  6,697,0002.,  being  an 
increase  of  above  140,0002.  upon  the  esti- 
mate of  the  preceding  year  ;  arismg,  as  I 
have  stated,  from  the  augmentation  which 
it  has  been  necessary  to  make  in  the  ge- 
neral force  of  the  army,  and  the  proposals 
which  are  about  to  be  made  to  the  House 
with  respect  to  the  militia.  It  is  unneces- 
sary for  me  now  to  enter  into  the  details. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  tho  Secretary  at 
War  will  fully  develop  them  when  the  time 
comes  for  his  statement  to  be  made  to 
the  House,  and  I  prefer  leaving  the  task 
in  the  hands  of  one  who  is  so  much 
better  able  to  execute  it.  With  regard 
to  the  Navy,  the  estimate  last  year  was 
6,943,7202.;  in  the  present  year  it  is  pro- 
posed to  allot  to  that  service  7,521,0002., 
an  increase  of  nearly  600,0002.  in  that 
branch  of  the  public  service.  That,  as 
I  have  said,  arises  from  the  causes  I  have 
briefly  stated  to  the  House,  the  full  deve- 
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lopment  of  which  will  rest  in  the  hands  of 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  to  the 
Admindtj,  and  wUl,  1  am  sore,  he  satLsfac- 
torilj  famished  hj  him.  With  respect  to 
the  Ordnance,  the  estimate  last  year  was 
2,142,0002.;  for  the  present  year  it  will 
he  2,543,0002. — an  increase  in  this  hranch 
of  the  service  to  the  extent  of  400,0002. 
This  arises  first  from  an  augmentation  in 
the  corps  of  Artillery,  corresponding  to 
that  in  the  land  forces,  and  secondly  from 
an  augmentation  of  that  distinguished  corps, 
the  corps  of  Engineers,  whose  services,  not 
less  distinguished  in  peace  than  in  war, 
are  now  called  for  in  every  quarter,  for 
civil  employment  as  well  as  military  ;  and 
whose  engagement  in  the  puhlic  service, 
though  occasioning  an  increase  upon  the 
Ordnance  estimates,  is,  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced, a  real  economy.  On  the  same 
principle,  in  the  Ordnance  estimates  will 
he  found  an  increase  in  the  corps  of  Sap- 
pers and  Miners — ^individuals  working  un- 
der the  engineers,  and  reducing  the  expen- 
diture of  the  puhlic  works  on  which  they 
are  engaged;  this,  like  the  former  charge, 
though  apparently  an  increase  on  the  esti- 
mates, will  he  found,  in  fact,  an  economical 
arrangement.  The  other  portion  of  the 
expenditure  arises  from  the  repair  of  cer- 
tain works  which  have  heen  for  some  time 
more  or  less  neglected,  and  which  at 
length  it  was  judged  advisable,  the  revenue 
admitting  of  it,  to  repair.  The  improve- 
ment^ of  various  fortifications, — the  ad- 
ding to  the  comfort  of  the  troops,  by  fur- 
nishing them  with  better  barracks,  upon 
which  points  the  details  are  upon  the 
Table.  With  respect  to  the  Ikiiscellaneous 
Estimates,  which  stood  at  3,1 16,0002.  last 
year,  the  sum  thisypar  will  be  3,435,0002. ; 
it  appears  in  the  Paper  on  the  Table 
3,235,0002.;  but  1  have  thought  it  better 
to  take  an  additional  sum  of  200,0002., 
conceiving  that  1  shall  hereafter  have  to 
submit  to  the  House  an  account  of  sums 
which  may  have  been  expended  in  Ireland 
for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  population, 
and  thinking  a  margin  of  that  kind  neces- 
sary to  meet  that  particular  expense;  the 
amount  of  it,  of  course,  is  a  mere  matter  of 
estimate  at  present;  but  I  have  thought 
it  right  to  take  what  I  believe  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  object.  The  Miscellaneous 
Estimates  are  also  aggravated  by  the  ad- 
ditional charge  announced  in  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Session,  the  expense  of  au- 
ditors, medical  attendance,  schoolmasters 
of  the  Poor  Law  Unions,  the  maintenance 


of  prisoners,  and  the  charge  of  prate- 
cations  in  the  cwmirj; — ^these,  however. 
are  all  comprised  in  the  statement  I  have 
made  to  the  House.  The  Ezpeiiditiire, 
therefore,  for  the  serriee  of  the  vear 
amounta  to  20,198,0002..  which,  added  to 
the  charge  for  the  debt,  30,675,0002., 
makes  the  whole  amount  to  50,873,0002.; 
and  this  deducted  finom  the  total  reeeqic, 
51,650,0002.,  leaves  a  suiploa  for  the  end 
of  the  year  of  776,0002.;  hut  of  thai  sn 
700,0002.  are  derived  from  the  maner 
acquired  by  the  Treaty  with  China.  With 
a  very  limited  surplus  indqiendent  of  the 
China  money  we  entored  upon  the  year 
that  is  past,  as  we  enter  n^nthe  present; 
but  I  venture  with  even  increased  eoafi- 
dence  this  year  to  predict  that  the  futimatw 
will  be  more  than  borne  oat  by  the  reaoh, 
and  that  the  House  will,  at  a  future  period, 
have  the  satisfsction  of  more  than  realixing 
the  prospects  which  are  now  before  it. 
It  is  impossible,  I  think,  onlesa  it  can 
be  shown  to  me  that  there  is  some  great 
error  in  the  calculations  I  have  mMie, 
not  to  derive  satisfaction  from  the  result 
which  these  statements  establish — not  to 
feel  how  much  is  owing  to  that  conne 
which  Parliament  has  of  late  years  thought 
proper  to  adopt  in  respect  to  the  abolitioo 
of  prohibitory  and  the  relaxation  of  pro- 
tective duties,  as  a  means  of  giving  to 
industry  increased  energy,  and  aecaring 
to  the  people  at  once  the  means  of  employ- 
ment, and  of  acquiring  the  comforts  and 
necessaries  of  life.  But  in  speaking  of  the 
past  year  and  of  the  prospect  of  the  year 
to  come,  as  a  period  of  no  inconsiderable 
prosperity,  I  may  be  told  that  one  aingle 
year  affords  no  just  criterion  with  respectto 
the  merits  of  a  financial  system ;  that  there 
may  arise  fortuitous  circumstances  and  aeci- 
dental  advantages  in  particular  years  which 
may  produce  a  satisfactory  result,  without 
affording  evidence  that 'it  is  to  the  par- 
ticular system  adopted  that  those  results 
are  to  be  attributed.  I  admit  the  foree 
of  such  an  objection,  and  I  admit  that, 
if  I  argued  on  one  year  alone,  I  should  not 
have  a  right  to  claim  for  the  particular 
course  adopted  by  the  Government  and  by 
Parliament  that  degree  of  merit  which,  oo 
a  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  I 
think  attaches  to  it,  or  to  ascribe  to  its 
operation  the  favourable  picture  which  I 
am  enabled  to  present  to  the  House.  It 
is  just,  therefore,  to  the  House,  in  order 
that  they  may  form  a  correct  opinion  on 
the  subject ;  that  1  should  not  confine  my 
observations  merely  to  what  occurred  in 
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the  past  year,  but  that  I  should  take  a 
review  of  antecedent  years,  in  which  the 
same  system  was  in  operation  ;  and  from 
the  result  of  consecutive  years  form  a 
more  comprehensive  and  consequently  a 
more  accurate  conclusion.  It  will  be  re- 
collected by  the  House  that  the  system  on 
which  I  say  that  the  present  financial 
prosperity  of  the  country  is  founded  origin- 
ated in  the  year  1842,  soon  after  the 
present  Government  accepted  office;  and 
I  beg  the  House  to  go  along  with  me  in 
considering  what  has  been  the  continued 
progress  and  effect  of  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  Government  and  Parliament  since 
that  date,  and  how  far  they  have  conduced 
to  that  successful  result  on  which  I  may 
now  fairly  congratulate  the  House  and 
the  country.  Every  one  will  recollect  the 
difficulties  of  the  country  at  the  period 
when  the  present  Government  entered 
office.  I  am  not  now  about  to  draw  any 
contrast  between  one  particular  Adminis- 
tration and  another,  or  to  claim  any  merit 
for  the  party  with  which  I  am  connected, 
contradistinguished  from  the  party  to  which 
I  am  opposed.  I  am  simply  dealing  with 
facts,  and  to  them  alone  I  propose  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House,  as  necessary 
illustrations  of  the  principles  which  I  desire 
to  establish.  What  then  was  the  situation 
of  the  country  when  the  present  Govern- 
ment entered  office  ?  For  some  years 
there  had  been  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue, 
and  that  deficiency  had  increased  in  the 
particular  year  when  the  present  Govern- 
ment accepted  office  to  a  very  large  amount 
indeed.  Attempts  had  been  made  by  in- 
creased taxation  to  overcome  that  defi- 
ciency, but  it  was  found  that  the  augmen- 
tation of  Customs  and  Excise  duties  wfMs 
abortive  for  the  purpose  of  any  material 
increase  of  the  revenue.  The  first  duty 
of  the  present  Government,  then,  was  to 
get  rid  of  the  then  existing  deficiency  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  it  was  indispensably 
necessary,  for  that  object,  to  subject  the 
country  to  a  great  additional  burden  of 
taxation,  and  thus  at  once  relieve  the  coun- 
try from  that  incubus  of  increasing  debt 
which  must,  if  continued,  break  down  the 
financial  prosperity  of  this  country.  Feel- 
ing then,  as  we  feel  now,  that  the  great 
check  to  national  prosperity  was  to  be 
traced  to  those  particular  burdens  which 
pressed  more  especially  on  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  community,  which  affected 
the  industry  of  the  people,  checked  employ- 
ment, and  prevented  the  extension  of  trade 
and  manufactures — we  combined,  with  a 
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large  imposition  of  direct  taxation,  a  very 
large  reduction  of  existing  burdens  ;  we 
removed  from  tho  Customs  all  prohibitory 
duties,  we  reduced  all  protective  duties 
within  more  moderate  limits;  and  we 
relied  for  the  restoration  of  the  revenue 
upon  what  actually  occurred  —  that  the 
stimulus  thus  given  to  the  industry  of  the 
country  would  itself  prove  a  source  of 
wealth.  In  1842,  it  was  proposed  to 
reduce  the  duty  on  583  articles  subject 
to  Customs  duty ;  and»  with  some  few  ex- 
ceptions, to  remove  all  export  duties.  In 
1843,  pursuing  the  same  system  of  re- 
duction, we  further  reduced  the  duties 
on  seven  articles.  In  1844  we  reduced 
the  duties  on  four  articles,  and  in  1845 
on  21  articles;  and  on  444  articles  the 
duties  of  Customs  were  altogether  re- 
pealed. In  1846,  the  Customs' duties  have 
been  reduced  on  112  articles,  and  en- 
tirely repealed  on  54.  Thus,  during  the 
period  I  have  mentioned,  there  has  been  a 
reduction  of  duty  on  727  articles,  and  a 
repeal  of  duty  on  503 ;  being,  for  the 
most  part,  articles  which  concern  the  food, 
the  clothing,  and  the  comfort  of  the  people, 
or  which,  in  consequence  of  their  being 
required  in  the  manufactures  of  this  coun- 
try, are  necessary  for  the  advancement 
of  those  manufactures,  and  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  people.  Let  us  now  con- 
sider the  effect  of  these  measures  on  the 
revenue.  We  have  had  four  years  of  ex- 
perience; wo  have  acted  on  the  same 
principle,  gradually,  cautiously,  but  pro- 
gressively diminishing  those  particular 
duties  which  pressed  materially  on  the  in- 
dustry or  comfort  of  the  people ;  and  what 
has  been  the  result  ?  How  shall  we  test 
the  effect  of  this  system  on  the  national 
prosperity?  What  shall  we  take  as  an  in- 
dication of  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country  as  produced  by  the  operation  of 
these  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  people? 
Let  us  compare  the  state  of  the  country 
on  the  5th  January,  1846,  with  what  it 
was  on  the  5th  January,  1842.  Let  us 
look,  in  the  first  place,  at  what  were  the 
available  means  which  the  country  had 
at  its  disposal  at  the  one  period  as  com- 
pared with  the  other.  Let  us  deal  with 
the  country  as  we  would  with  an  individual. 
We  consider  that  individual  well  off  who 
has  a  balance  at  his  banker's  sufficient 
to  meet  the  ordinary  demands  upon  him; 
and  we  regard  that  person  as  poor  who 
has  not,  in  like  manner,  the  means  of 
meeting  those  demands.  Let  us,  then,  as 
a  first  test  of  the  effect  of  the  measures 
3A 
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proposed  by  the  Government,  and  adopted 
Dj  Parliament,  see  what  was  the  balance 
in  the  Exchequer  at  one  period,  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  balance  in  the  Exchequer 
at  the  corresponding  period  in  the  latter 
year.  On  the  5th  of  January,  1842,  the 
balance  in  the  Exchequer  was  3,650, 000^; 
and  on  the  5th  of  January,  1846,  the 
balance  was  8,450,0002.  If 'then  you  de- 
duct from  the  latter  balance  of  1846  the 
balance  of  1842,  there  is  exhibited  an 
increase  of  the  available  means  which  the 
Government  has  at  its  disposal  in  1846 
to  the  amount  of  4,798,000/.  So  far, 
then,  as  regards  this  particular  test  of  na- 
tional prosperity  the  measures  appear  to 
have  been  successful.  The  next  point  to 
which  I  shall  advert  is  the  state  of  the 
debt  of  the  country  at  the  periods  to  which 
I  have  alluded.  If  we  find  the  country 
accumulating  annually  an  amount  of  debt, 
however  small  the  addition  may  be,  we 
shall  hardly  look  upon  that  circumstance 
as  an  indication  of  national  prosperity,  al- 
though it  might  be  countervailed  by  other 
advantages;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  find,  concurrently  with  other  advan- 
tages, that  the  debt  of  the  country  has 
been  reduced,  we  may  regard  that  as  con- 
clusive evidence  in  favour  of  that  system 
of  finance  which  has  led  to  so  satisfactory 
a  conclusion.  The  debt  of  this  country 
consists  of  two  great  parts,  the  funded  and 
the  unfunded;  and  they  must  necessarily 
be  taken  together  ;  because,  a  decrease 
may  sometimes  be  effected  in  the  one  by 
measures  which  may  cause  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  other.  On  the  5th  of 
January,  1842,  the  capital  of  the  funded 
debt  was  772,530,000/.  The  Exchequer 
Bills  outstanding  amounted  to  19,678,000/. 
The  total  debt,  funded  and  unfunded, 
amounted  to  792,208,000/.  What  was 
the  state  of  the  debt  in  January,  1846  ? 
The  amount  of  the  funded  debt  was 
766,672,000/.,  and  of  the  unfunded 
18,442,000/.makingatotalof785,115,000/. 
in  1846,  as  contrasted  with  the  total  of 
792,208,000/.  in  1842  ;  showing  a  reduc- 
tion in  1846  of  about  7.094,000/.  But 
there  is  another  species  of  debt  which  this 
country  has  to  discharge,  viz.,  the  debt 
which  we  speak  of  generally  under  the 
name  of  Deficiency  Bills.  That  is  a  debt 
incurred  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  on  the 
recurrence  of  every  quarter.  Deficiency 
Bills  are,  in  fact,  the  securitir-  •-•—  to 
the  Bank  of  England  for  t^ 
vanccd  by  them  in  order 
amount  then  in  the  £xch' 


to  the  payment  of  the  sums  due  on  tbe 
quarter  day ;  but  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
take  the  amount  of  deficiency  bills  in  any 
particular  quarter  in  1842,  and  compare  it 
with  the  amount  in  any  particular  quarter 
in  1846.  That  would  afford  altogether  an 
erroneous  representation  of  the  case,  for  in 
consequence  of  the  equalization  of  the  quar- 
terly payments  on  account  of  the  national 
debt  which  was  effected  in  1844,  it  fol- 
lows, of  course,  that  under  any  circum- 
stances great  difference  would  exist  in 
the  amount  required  in  the  particolar 
quarters  of  the  two  years.  But  I  will  take 
what  is  a  fair  comparison,  the  average  of 
the  deficiency  bills  issued  in  the  four  quar- 
ters of  1842,  and  compare  it  with  the 
average  of  the  four  quarters  in  1846.  And 
how  stands  the  account  ?  The  average  in 
1842  was  6,163,000/.  ;  and  in  1846. 
2,029,000/.  ;  showing  a  decrease  on  the 
average  of  the  two  periods  of  4,133,000/.  ; 
being  a  decrease  of  that  particular  amount 
of  debt,  little  inferior  in  value  to  the  de- 
crease of  7,000,000/.,  which  I  have  shown 
to  have  taken  place  on  the  funded  and 
unfunded  debt  of  the  country.  I  know, 
however,  that  there  is  a  general  opinion 
that,  with  a  debt  so  large  as  this  conn- 
try  is  encumbered  with,  it  is  of  very 
little  importance  whether  the  Minister 
can  or  cannot  show  that  he  has  effected 
some  slight  reduction,  as  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  of  \5s,  per  cent  on  the 
total  amount  of  the  burden.  I  do  not 
agree  in  that  opinion.  I  think  that  it  ta 
the  duty  of  those  who  manage  the  finances 
to  labour  as  much  as  possible  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  capital  of  the  debt.  It  ia 
advantageous  in  itself — ^it  is  yet  more  im- 
portant as  affecting  the  national  character 
— to  show  that  we  are  not  insensible  to 
the  burden  pressing  on  us,  and  that  we 
are  willing  to  make  sacrifices,  in  order  to 
reduce  it.  There  is,  however,  another 
mode  independent  of  any  reduction  of  ca- 
pital by  which  the  burden  of  the  debt  may 
be  diminished.  It  was  stated  by  Mr. 
Huskisson,  that  with  the  amount  of  debt 
to  which  we  are  subject,  the  most  effective 
relief  for  the  mass  of  the  people  was 
not  so  much  by  reducing  the  capital  of 
the  debt,  as  by  reducing  the  annual  charge ; 
and  in  estimating  the  financial  state  of 
the  country  we  shall  do  well  to  see  how 
far,  during  the  period  I  have  stated,  the 
charge  r'  *^  ^  \i  has  been  diminished. 
I  wffi,  state  the  amount  of  the 
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1842,  the  interest  on  the  fanded  debt 
amounted  to  24,444,0002.  ;  the  terminable 
annuities  to  4,097,0002.  ;  the  manage- 
ment of  the  debt  cost  160,0002.,  and  the 
interest  of  Exchequer  Bills  amounted  to 
896,0002.  The  total  annual  charge  of  the 
debt  annually  required  to  be  defrayed  out 
of  the  taxes  of  the  country  amounted 
therefore  in  1842  to  29,597,0002.  Now, 
let  us  look  at  the  annual  charge  in  1846. 
On  the  5th  of  January  in  that  year,  the 
interest  of  the  funded  debt,  instead  of 
being  24,444,0002.,  was  23,642,0002., 
being  an  abatement  of  800,0002.  The 
terminable  annuities  amounted  to  much 
the  same  amount  as  in  1842;  being 
3,967,0002.  in  1846,  and  4,097,0002.  in 
1842;  and  I  mention  this  in  order  that 
no  one  may  suppose  that  the  reduction  of 
the  funded  debt  has  been  occasioned  by 
an  increase  of  the  terminable  annuities. 
The  management  of  the  debt,  which  in 
1842  cost  160.0002.,  was  reduced  to 
93,0002.  in  1846,  and  the  interest  of  Ex- 
chequer Bills  was  reduced  from  896,0002. 
in  1842,  to  426,0002.  in  1846.  The  total 
result,  therefore,  is,  that  the  charge  of  the 
debt  on  the  5th  of  January,  1842,  having 
been  29,597,0002.,  was  on  the  5th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1846,  reduced  to  28,129,0002., 
leaving  a  balance  of  relief  to  the  pub- 
lic with  respect  to  the  whole  charge  of 
the  public  debt  of  about  1,500,0002.  Nor 
is  this  all.  The  House  is  aware  that  by 
the  measures  submitted  to  Parliament  in 
the  year  before  last,  instead  of  immedi- 
ately securing  a  relief  from  annual  charge 
by  increasing  the  capital  of  the  debt,  the 
Government,  with  the  universal  approba- 
tion of  the  House,  postponed  one-half  of 
the  reduction  of  interest  until  1854,  at 
which  time  there  will  accrue  a  relief  to 
the  public  amounting  to  625,0002.  a  year. 
Thus  there  is  a  present  and  immediate 
relief  to  the  public  arising  out  of  the  sys- 
tem of  commercial  and  ^nancial  measures 
adopted  by  the  Government,  amounting  to 
1,500,0002.,  on  the  annual  charge  of  the 
debt;  and  also  a  further  relief  of  625,O0OZ. 
a  year,  at  no  very  distant  period  ;  making 
a  reduction  of  upwards  of  2,000,0002.  of 
the  annual  charge  of  the  debt.  What, 
then,  is  the  result  of  the  tests  I  have  ap- 
plied in  order  to  ascertain  the  benefit  of 
the  course  which  has  been  pursued  ?  I 
have  an  increased  balance  in  the  Exche- 
quer of  nearly  5,000,0002. ;  I  have  the 
capital  of  the  debt  reduced  by  about 
7,000,0002. ;  I  have  the  deficiency  bills 
reduced  by  4|000,0002.;  and  I  also  have 


an  immediate  reduction  of  the  annual 
charge  for  the  national  debt,  amounting  to' 
1,500,0002.,  and  ultimately  a  reduction 
on  that  account  of  2,000,0002.  I  there- 
fore ask  any  man  to  tell  me,  if  he  can- 
not show  me  that  my  statements  are  erro- 
neous, by  what  means  these  advantages 
have  been  gained,  unless  it  be  by  the  sys- 
tem of  commercial  and  financial  policy 
adopted  by  the  Government  and  the 
House?  There  is  one  observation  with 
respect  to  the  public  debt  which  had 
escaped  me,  but  which  1  think  it  necessary 
to  make.  It  may  be  admitted  that  we  have 
reduced  the  national  debt ;  but  it  may  be 
urged  that  we  have  had  large  remittances 
from  China,  amoimting  to  about  3,500,0002. , 
and  have  applied  that  sum  to  the  reduction 
of  the  debt.  I  wish  to  guard  the  House 
against  such  an  error.  The  amount  re- 
ceived from  China  was  3,359,2192.  ;  out 
of  that  sum  there  have  been  expended 
for  the  expenses  connected  with  the  China 
expeditions.  400,0002.  in  1842  ;  800,0002. 
in  1843;  800,0002.  in  1844;  making  a 
total  of  2,050,0002.  There  has  also  been 
a  farther  payment  for  opium  compensation, 
amounting  to  1,270,0002.,  making  the 
total  expenditure  3,320,0002. ;  so  that  the 
whole  balance  left  was  only  30,0002.  I 
think  that  the  House  will  be  of  opinion 
that  the  statement  I  have  been  enabled  to 
make  is  satisfactory.  And  how  has  this 
result  been  produced  ?  Has  it  been  at- 
tained by  starving  the  resources  of  the 
country  —  by  endangering  our  peace  at 
home  or  honour  abroad?  Quite  the  con- 
trary. I  have  already  stated — and  some 
Gentlemen  may  perhaps  complain — that  wo 
have  been  prodigal  of  naval  and  military 
expenditure;  but  we  thought  it  right  to 
keep  the  establishments  of  the  country  on 
a  firm  and  solid  footing,  and  to  place  this 
country  on  a  par  with  other  countries  in 
the  world  with  whom  we  may  possibly 
come  in  competition.  It  has  not,  there- 
fore, been  by  any  abandonment  of  the  du- 
ties of  Government — it  has  not  been  by 
depriving  this  or  that  service  of  what  is 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  be  carried  on  effi- 
ciently, that  we  have  been  able  to  save 
the  money  whereby  to  effect  the  advan- 
tages I  have  enumerated.  Have  these 
advantages  been  obtained  by  the  impo- 
sition of  heavy  taxes  ? — ^for  it  is  very  pos- 
sible, we  know,  to  effect  reduction  of  debt 
by  means  of  new  and  productive  taxes 
on  the  people.  Now,  let  me  state  to  the 
House  what  is  the  amount  of  taxation 
from  which  the  country  has  been,  not 
3  A2 
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burdened,  but  relieved,  during  the  period 
to  which  I  have  referred.  It  would  be  a 
fallacy  to  suppose  that  the  country  is  by  a 
remission  of  taxation  only  relieved  to  the 
amount  of  the  loss  experienced  by  the  Ex- 
chequer. Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous : 
when  you  reduce  a  tax  on  any  article,  the 
effect  is,  an  increased  consumption  of  that 
article;  and  the  minor  duty  on  the  larger 
quantity  always  diminishes,  and  some- 
times prevents  any  loss  to  the  Revenue. 
But  the  relief  to  the  public  goes  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  duty  withdrawn.  Take  the 
late  reduction  of  the  sugar  duty  as  an  in- 
stance. The  Revenue  loss  was  calculated 
at  1, 300,0002. ,  because  an  additional  con- 
sumption of  50,000  tons  was  anticipated 
and  realized.  But  the  public  gained,  upon 
every  pound  of  sugar  consumed,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  price  at  which  sugar  sold 
before  and  after  the  reduction  of  the  duty. 
I  say,  therefore,  when  you  come  to  consi- 
der what  is  the  relief  from  the  pressure  of 
taxation  given  by  taxes  reduced,  you  must 
not  take  merely  the  amount  which  the  Re- 
venue has  lost,  but  the  amount  that  would 
have  been  imposed  on  the  people  if  that 
tax  had  continued  in  operation.  In  1842, 
taxes  were  imposed  upon  this  country  to 
the  amount  of  5,600, 0002.,  principally  con- 
sisting of  the  Property  Tax,  but  includ- 
ing also  certain  stamp  duties.  In  the 
year  1845,  two  small  additions  were  made 
to  this  amount  in  the  Excise  and  Stamps  ; 
one  of  them  being  the  increased  duty  on 
auctioneers'  licenses,  resulting  from  the 
removal  of  the  auction  duty — the  other  ad- 
dition was  in  stamp  duties  incidental  to  that 
alteration.  The  total  amount  of  taxes  im- 
posed between  the  1st  of  June,  1842,  and 
the  present  time,  is  5,624,0002. ;  but  when 
you  come  to  look  at  the  amount  of  the 
taxes  that  have  been  reduced,  coupled 
with  those  which  have  been  abolished, 
they  will  be  as  follow:  in  1842,  taxes 
amounting  to  1,590,0842.  were  taken  off, 
principally  in  Customs*  duties  ;  in  1843, 
there  were  taken  off,  171,5212.  in  Cus- 
toms' duties,  and  240,0002.  in  the  Ex- 
cise ;  in  all,  411,5122.  In  1844,  there 
were  reduced  286,431/.  in  the  Customs, 
25,0002.  in  the  Excise,  and  102,7882.  in 
Stamps,  principally  upon  marine  insur- 
ances ;  in  all,  414,2192.  In  1845,  the  total 
relief  afforded  to  the  people  by  the  repeal 
of  Customs'  duties,  was  3,614,3942.  ;  Ex- 
cise duties,  1,135,0002.;  in  all,  4.749,3942. 
We  have  this  year  sent  up  to  the  House 
of  Lords  a  Bill  reducing  Customs'  duties 
to  the  amount  of  1,041, 547/.|  making  the 


total  amount  of  duties  repealed  or  abo- 
lished up  to  the  present  period,  8,206,7652. 
Now,  if  we  set  against  this  large  reduc- 
tion the  amount  of  duties  that  have  been 
imposed  in  the  same  interval,  5,624,0792., 
we  shall  have  a  diminution  of  the  burdens 
of  the  people  to  the  extent  of  2,582,6862. 
And  concurrent  with  this  large  reduction 
of  taxation,  has  been  effected  that  import- 
ant reduction  of  the  capital  and  annual 
charge  of  the  debt  of  the  country,  and 
those  other  financial  results  which  I  have 
enumerated,  and  which  have  each  a  ma- 
terial bearing  on  the  national  prosperity. 
To  what,  then,  shall  we  attribute  this 
improved  state  of  things?  I  know  some 
hon.  Gentlemen  will  tell  me  that  we  have 
had  a  series  of  good  harvests — ^that  this 
improvement  has  been  the  result  of  those 
good  harvests,  and  to  them  alone  can 
the  result  be  attributed.  God  forbid  I 
should  attempt  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
these  great  blessings  of  Providence,  or 
betray  by  a  single  expression  a  want  of  ihe 
due  sense  of  the  value  to  be  attached  to 
them,  and  the  thankfulness  they  ought  to 
create  in  the  breast  of  every  man  !  I 
feel  as  deeply  as  any  one  the  importance 
of  that  blessing  to  the  happiness  of  the 
people  and  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try, and  not  a  word  shall  fall  from  me 
to  imply  that  I  am  not  deeply  sensible 
of  it.  But  have  we  never  had  good 
harvests  before?  Has  there  been  no 
former  period  in  which,  for  consecutive 
years,  we  have  had  harvests  equal  in 
abundance  to  those  of  the  period  of  which 
I  am  speaking?  And  can  we  show,  in 
those  successive  years,  the  same  results 
which  we  are  able  to  produce  to-night  as 
the  result  of  the  four  past  years  ?  It  is 
notorious  that  the  years  1833, 1834,  1835, 
and  1836,  were  periods  of  excessive  abun- 
dance, the  year  1834  especially.  Nothing 
has  been  witnessed  like  it  either  before 
or  since ;  yet  if  we  look  at  the  state  of 
the  coimtry  during  that  particular  period, 
though  the  Revenue  was  materially  in- 
creased, yet  the  result  as  to  the  relief  of 
the  people  in  no  degree  corresponded  to 
that  I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  detiul 
to  you.  The  years  1820,  1821,  1822, 
and  1823,  were  also  years  of  unusual 
plenty;  but  can  you  show  in  any  of  these 
periods,  under  different  AdminLstrations, 
the  same  result  as  we  present  this  cvenmg? 
Then,  I  have  a  fair  right  to  argue  that 
it  is  not  the  harvests  alone  which  have 
made  the  difference;  it  is  that,  in  these 
latter  years,   we  have   adopted  a  system 
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of  commercial  and  financial  policy  which 
has,  on  the  one  hand,  not  counteracted  the 
hlessings  of  Providence,  and  has,  on  the 
other,  materially  aided  the  efforts  of  the 
country  in  relieving  itself  from  its  difficul- 
ties. We  have,  hy  a  judicious  abolition 
of  restrictive  duties — ^by  a  cautious,  pru- 
dent, and  yet  progressive  reduction  of 
those  which,  acting  as  protective  duties, 
enhanced  the  price  of  commodities  —  ob- 
tained advantages  which,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, in  former  years  were  not 
gained;  the  finances  of  the  country  were 
conducted  by  men  of  greater  abilities  than 
any  that  can  be  pretended  to  by  the  in- 
dividual who  addresses  you;  the  seasons 
were  favourable,  the  harvests  abundant, 
and  yet  the  same  results  did  not  follow; 
because  neither  the  Government,  the  Par- 
liament, nor  the  country,  were  prepared 
for  the  system  which  has  been  subse- 
quently adopted.  But  are  the  results  of 
this  system  to  be  traced  only  in  financial 
prosperity  ?  As  a  national  object,  that  is 
most  desirable  in  itself,  but  it  derives  ad- 
ditional value  when  accompanied  by  a  pro- 
gressive increase  in  the  comforts  of  the 
people,  an  improvement  of  their  social 
habits,  a  great  extension  of  education, 
and  a  growing  attention  to  their  moral  and 
religious  welfare.  Has  not  that  happy 
consequence  resulted  ?  Are  not  the  com- 
forts of  the  people  improved  ?  How  shall 
we  test  that  improvement  ?  Can  I  do 
better  than  refer  to  that  which  is  well 
known  as  the  test  often  apphed,  and  with 
perfect  justice,  to  ascertain  this  fact? 
The  comfort  of  the  people  cannot  be  bet- 
ter tested  than  by  seeing  what  arc  their 
earnings,  what  are  the  amounts  from  their 
limited  incomes  they  have  devoted  to  pe- 
cuniary accumulation.  I  will  take  the 
average  difference  between  the  amount 
invested  in  savings  banks  in  the  four 
years  previous  to  1842  and  the  four  years 
after,  and  see  if  it  is  not  a  test  of  what  I 
seek  to  prove,  that  there  is  greater  ease 
and  comfort  among  the  working  popu- 
lation.. Taking  the  average  of  the  dif- 
ference between  what  was  paid  into  and 
withdrawn  from  the  savings  banks  in  the 
four  years  previous  to  1842,  I  find  it 
was  357,0002.;  in  the  four  years  subse- 
quent to  1842,  it  has  been  no  less  than 
793,0002.,  or  more  than  double  the  amount. 
And  this,  be  it  observed,  took  place,  when 
in  the  latter  period  there  was  an  addi- 
tional restriction  imposed  on  the  amount 
permitted  to  be  deposited  in  savings  banks, 
nd  a  reduced  rate  of  interest  paid  on  de- 


posits; and,  therefore,  when  the  induce- 
ments to  lay  by  money  were  to  a  certain 
degree  diminished.  This  increase,  too,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  arises  not  upon  the 
larger  amounts  or  the  old  deposits,  but 
from  the  greater  number  of  smaller  contri- 
butions. Considering  that  there  are  not 
less  than  a  million  of  contributors  by  whom 
this  money  is  paid,  and  that  the  easy  cir- 
cumstances of  these  individuals  ^fiiise 
comfort  over  the  families  with  which  they 
are  connected,  I  think  it  affords  a  cer- 
tain proof  of  the  extent  to  which  additional 
comfort  has  been  enjoyed  by  the  humbL 
classes  of  the  population.  But  I 
take  another  test  of  that  improved  cond 
tion  in  the  increased  consumption  of 
ciseable  commodities.  In  tins  point, 
this  year  stand  in  a  peculiar  situatid 
In  other  years  we  have  had  to  congral 
late  ourselves,  that  the  deficiency  of  c/ 
sumption  of  certain  exciseable  articles 
been  made  up  by  a  large  increase  in 
consumption  of  others :  but  in  this 
there  is  not  one  article  subject  to  excS 
in  which  the  consumption  has  not  in- 
creased; from  the  top  of  the  list  to  the 
bottom  there  is  no  diminution.  Taking 
together  these  two  tests  of  the  power 
of  consumption  and  accumulation,  are  they 
not  strong  evidence  of  the  increased  com- 
fort and  ease  of  the  population?  With 
respect  to  the  moral  habits  of  the  people, 
take  the  test  of  the  present  state  of  crime. 
There  has  been  a  great  reduction  in  the 
number  of  committals  for  crime  in  different 
parts  of  the  country;  there  has  been  a  de- 
crease of  7  per  cent  on  the  amount  of 
crime  committed  in  this  period  compared 
with  the  four  years  antecedent.  Take 
another  test,  and  one  that  indicates  no 
less  surely  the  improvement  in  their  moral 
habits;  I  refer  to  the  state  of  education 
during  these  four  years,  and  the  four  years 
preceding  them.  We  have,  unfortunately, 
no  general  statistics  of  education  from 
which  to  form  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
extent  to  which  this  benefit  has  been  dis- 
seminated; but  we  have  partial  statements 
of  the  applications  that  have  been  made  for 
the  establishment  of  schools  in  different 
districts,  and  the  number  of  persons  who 
are  desirous  of  being  provided  with  educa- 
tion. GeneraUy  speaking,  the  number  of 
persons  of  this  class  foi  whom  applications 
have  been  made  to  the  Board  of  Education, 
has  increased  in  this  period  in  the  propor- 
tion of  500  to  200.  The  greater  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  people  to  obtain  educa- 
tion, I  hold  to  be  the  surest  evidence  of 
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their  anxiety  to  advance  their  own  moral 
welfare.  Again,  take  the  efforts  making 
throughout  the  country  to  extend  the  he- 
nefits  of  religion  to  those  so  educated  ; 
and  I  say  that  you  complete  the  picture 
of  the  moral  improrement  of  the  people. 
There  were  times  in  this  country  when 
the  Legislature  thought  itself  entitled  to 
high  approhatioii,  hecause,  in  the  course 
of  a  century,  it  had  huilt  fifty  churches  for 
the  purpose  of  communicating  to  the  lower 
orders  the  benefits  of  religious  truth.  But 
in  our  own  day,  in  the  present  period,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  we  should  not  think  it 
much  to  have  built  fifty  churches  in  the 
course  of  a  century;  in  a  single  year  there 
hare  been  fifty  churches  built  and  endowed 
with  funds  by  the  rich  of  the  land,  to 
furnish  temples  in  which,  conjointly  with 
the  poor,  they  can  offer  up  a  common 
prayer  for  the  prosperity  of  their  common 
country.  The  ardour  with  which  this  ob- 
ject is  pursued,  and  the  equal  ardour  with 
which  congregations  rush  to  them  for  in- 
struction, is,  I  think,  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  present  improvement  in  the  moral 
and  religious  habits  of  the  people.  Nor 
can  this  be  regarded  as  a  mere  transient 
improvement.  The  power  of  religious  truth 
is  not  of  a  fleeting  character;  it  is  hand- 
ed down  to  succeeding  generations,  and 
permanently  raises  the  character  of  the 
people.  If  I  had  not  already  too  long 
trespassed  on  the  attention  of  the  House, 
I. could  adduce  many  circumstances,  tri- 
fling, perhaps,  in  themselves,  but  collec- 
tively important,  as  bearing  on  the  same 
point,  and  indicating  the  great  improve- 
ment that  has  taken  place  in  the  manners 
of  the  population.  I  could  state,  we  are 
no  longer  offended  with  those  violent  out- 
rages which,  under  the  name  of  amuse- 
ments, were  witnessed  in  former  days  by 
the  observer  of  public  morals.  We  find  the 
people  following  amusements  calculated  to 
afford  instruction  as  well  as  pleasure.  They 
attend  public  institutions  in  greater  num- 
bers; the  number  of  visitors  to  the  British 
Museum  has  increased  from  300,000  in 
a  year  to  600,000.  Other  institutions 
show  a  corresponding  increase.  And  this 
improvement  of  the  people  in  civilization, 
ifi  morals  and  in  religion,  has  taken  place 
concurrently  with  the  improved  prosperity 
of  the  country  in  commercial  and  financial 
affairs.  I  think  that  I  may  then,  without 
presumption,  oougratulate  the  House  and 
the  country  on  these  happy  results.  I  feel 
satisfied  that  1  am  not  wrong  in  ascribing 
them  mainly,  under  the  blessing  of  Pro- 


vidence, to  the  policy  which  has  been  pur- 
sued by  the  Government;  which,  not  hastily 
nor  rashly  deranging  existing  interests,  and 
thereby  diminishing,  by  immediate  suffer- 
ing, the  value  of  the  ultimate  benefit,  has 
cautiously  introduced  and  safely  effected 
great  and  important  changes  essential  to 
the  permanent  welfare  of  the  people.  For 
my  own  part,  I  confess  that  I  shall  ever 
review  with  humble  satisfaction  and  thank- 
fulness the  share  which  it  has  been  my 
lot  to  take  in  the  several  measures  of 
which  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  bring 
the  results  before  the  House.  I  shall 
derive  a  yet  higher  gratification,  if  the 
effect  of  the  observation  of  the  pnst  shall 
be  to  impress  upon  Parliament  for  the 
future  this  importGnt  lesson — ^that  if  we, 
with  cautious  attention  to  existing  intd'csls, 
steadily  and  judiciously,  but  yet  progres- 
sively, reduce  thoso  burdens  which  more 
inunediately  press  upon  the  industry  and 
comforts  of  the  population,  we  shall  adopt 
the  course  the  most  conducive  to  individual 
welfare;  and  shall,  at  the  same  time,  place 
on  a  sure  and  solid  foundation,  not  merely 
the  financial  interests,  but  the  general 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  nil  classes 
within  this  mighty  Empire.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  moving — 

"  That,  towards  making  good  the  Supply  grantod 
to  Her  Majesty,  there  be  issued  and  applied  to  the 
service  of  the  year  1846,  the  sum  of  253,7d8iL  8«. 
lld.t  being  the  surplus  of  Ways  and  Means  granted 
for  tho  service  of  preceding  years." 

Mr.  F.  T.  baring  sUted  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  mode  of  pre- 
senting the  financial  statement  on  that  oc- 
casion was  different  from  that  which  was 
pursued  in  former  years,  fur  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  lay  on  tho  Table  of  the  House 
the  estimates  of  the  amounts  for  the  vari- 
ous services,  and  then  obtain  the  sanction 
of  the  House  to  pronde  for  those  charges, 
and  thus  the  amount  required  was  known. 
After  this  was  done,  it  was  the  custom  for 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  state 
the  amount  of  the  revenue,  so  that  the 
House  might  deal  with  any  surplus  that 
remained.  He  could  not  help  making  this 
observation  on  the  present  occasion,  as  he 
protested  against  adopting  the  present 
eonrse  as  a  general  rule,  as  he  thought  the 
old  course  was  by  much  the  better  and  safer. 
No  doubt  there  were  specific  reasons  on 
the  present  occasion  which  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary to  depart  from  the  nsual  coarse ; 
for  after  the  state  of  things  in  December 
last  it  was  impossible,  from  regard  to  tho 
commercial  interests,  to  porsao  the  usual 
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coarse  in  making  the  financial  statement. 
The  result  was,  that  at  the  present  mo- 
ment all  that  could  he  done  had  been  al- 
ready done,  and  thej  had  now  to  consider 
what  was  the  state  of  the  finances  of  the 
country.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
gone  into  many  points  of  great  intricacy, 
which  made  it  difficult  to  follow  him.  He 
would,  however,  endeavour  to  do  so.  They 
had  now  to  look  at  the  balance  for  the  year, 
and  see  whether  the  increase  was  sufficient 
to  meet  the  general  amount  of  the  expen- 
diture ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  should,  as 
far  as  he  could,  make  a  general  examina- 
tion of  the  figures  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man. It  was  difficult  to  follow  figures  at 
any  time  without  the  Papers  ;  and  he  did 
not  know  whether  he  had  taken  the 
amounts  stated  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man down  accurately.  He,  therefore, 
should  feel  obliged  to  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman if  he  would  correct  him  if  he  was 
wrong  ;  and  if  he  should  be  so  it  could  be 
no  fault  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  who 
had  made  his  statements  as  clear  as  possi- 
ble. The  House  must  have  been  sur- 
prised to  find  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
reference  to  the  proceedings  of  himself  and 
Colleagues.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  shown,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  very  great 
pleasure  in  going  from  the  finances  of  the 
year  into  any  other  subject  which  at  the 
moment  presented  itself  to  him,  and  had 
followed  it  up  by  dilating  on  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  might  be  derived  from  an 
improved  commercial  code.  He  was  sur- 
prised that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
taken  credit  for  the  Government  in  that 
House  for  the  new  system  of  education. 
[The  Chancellor  of  the  Excbsqcer  had 
only  referred  to  the  extension  of  education 
as  a  proof  of  the  improved  moral  feeling 
of  the  people.]  He  would  not  be  tempted 
to  go  into  this  question  ;  but  he  must  add 
that  he  was  sure  it  must  now  be  gratifying 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  he  had 
not  succeeded  in  his  opposition  to  the  im- 
proved system  of  education.  Looking  at 
what  their  present  state  was,  he  thought 
there  was  some  apprehension  whether  they 
were  not  living  above  their  income,  and  he 
was  anxious  to  inquire  what  was  both  their 
income  and  expenditure.  The  surplus  was 
set  down  at  /  60,0002. ,  and  to  that  was 
added  the  balance,  77,000Z.  of  the  Chba 
money ;  but  that  entirely  depended  on 
whether  or  not  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  correctly  stated  their  expenditure  and 
f&irly  estimated  their  income.     In  going 


into  the  Estimates  he  did  not  think  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  fairly  stated 
the  expenditure — ^he  (Mr.  Baring)  did  not 
mean  according  to  the  Votes,  but  in  refer- 
ence to  the  actual  charge  for  the  year.  It 
was  rather  difficult  to  go  into  a  statement 
of  details  on  this  subject  so  as  to  make 
them  clear,  hut  he  would  endeavour  to  do 
so  by  some  common  illustrations.  Sup- 
pose that  a  person  took  a  house,  for  which 
he  was  to  pay  4002.  a  year  rent,  under  the 
arrangement  to  pay  it  quarterly.  It  was 
true  that  the  last  payment  for  the  year  was 
not  due  until  the  1st  of  January  in  the 
new  year.  The  person  who  took  the 
house  might  therefore  say  that  the  expense 
for  his  house  was  only  3002.  and  not  4002. ; 
but  if  he  wished  to  make  a  fair  estimate  of 
his  expenditure,  he  must  take  into  account 
the  charge  for  the  four  quarters  instead  of 
the  three.  He  put  this  as  an  illustration 
that  Gentlemen  might  follow  him;  and  every 
one  must  see  that  the  three  quarters  for 
one  year  would  not  do  for  the  next  year. 
It  might  be  very  convenient  to  take  such 
an  expenditure  for  the  year,  but  the 
charge  must  come  in  the  following  year, 
and  if  he  wished  to  look  at  the  rate  he  was 
living  at,  he  must  take  the  actual  charge. 
He  (Mr.  F.  Baring)  would  take  the  Esti- 
mates in  this  way,  and  he  held  the  Army 
Estimates  in  his  hand.  He  would  take 
the  charge  of  the  half  pay  and  reduced  mi- 
litary allowances,  and  he  found  that  the 
actual  estimate  for  that  service  for  the 
year  was  434,0002.;  hut  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  did  not  take  the  whole  amount, 
but  only  three  quarters.  He  only  proposed 
to  take  326,0002.,  while  the  charge  virtu- 
ally was  434,0002.  Thus  he  only  took 
three  quarters,  and  left  the  fourth  quarter 
to  the  next  year,  when  he  would  have  to 
take  it.  By  this  means  of  proceeding  a 
considerable  reduction  was  apparently  main- 
tained; but  when  they  came  to  the  balance 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  the  whole  amount 
would  be  made  applicable,  and  the  real  ex* 
penditure  stated.  He  found  the  same  pro- 
ceeding held  in  other  things.  The  Navj 
Estimates  in  this  respect  were  cor- 
rect ;  but  he  found  in  those  for  the 
Ordnance  service  the  same  discrepan- 
cy. He  would  not  go  through  the 
figures;  but  he  found  that  under  the  vote 
for  the  non-effective  service  of  the  Ord- 
nance, 41,0002.  less  was  put  down  than  the 
real  amount  of  the  charge  for  the  year.  In 
this  rate  only  three  quarters  were  paid. 
Looking  to  the  Ordnance  expenditure,  he  * 
found  a  charge  made  for  worksi  buildbg, 
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and  repairs.  Gentlemen  were  aware  that 
the  usual  mode  of  stating  Estimates  was  to 
give  the  whole  amoimt  required  for  the  works 
and  repairs.  The  sum  was  generally  voted 
in  accordance  as  the  work  proceeded.  They 
agreed  first  as  to  the  sum  to  he  expended, 
and  then  appropriated  it  hy  a  vote  as  was 
required.  Let  them  suppose  that  the  sum 
required  was  50,000?.;  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  expend  10,000Z.  this  year,  that 
sum  was  then  voted,  and  the  remaining 
46,000Z.  went  into  the  account  of  future 
years.  If  they  wanted  the  whole  sum  of 
10,0002.,  it  should  he  stated  in  the  expen- 
diture of  the  year,  and  no  part  of  it  reserved 
for  the  year  following.  It  was  very  pos- 
sihle  that  contracts  might  he  so  made  that 
a  considerahle  portion  of  the  expense  should 
not  he  required  nor  paid  within  the  year, 
though  the  actual  expenditure  was  proposed 
for  that  year.  Thus  they  saw  a  very  large 
sum  voted  as  required  for  the  Ordnance 
service  this  year;  hut  a  considerahle  part 
of  the  expense  was  postponed  till  next 
year.  In  such  a  case,  hy  only  stating 
what  was  required  this  year,  you  had  an 
advantage  in  the  year's  accounts;  hut  you 
were  also  sure  to  increase  the  amount  of 
expenditure  in  the  accounts  of  next  year. 
By  so  doing,  though  you  relieved  the  ac- 
counts for  the  present  year,  you  threw  an 
additional  weight  into  the  year  following. 
It  might  he  perfectly  right,  this  new  mode 
of  stating  accounts;  he  did  not  £nd  fault 
with  it,  although  he  did  not  know  the 
grounds  upon  which  it  had  heen  adopted; 
and,  at  tA\  events,  he  thought  that  the 
thing  called  for  explanation.  It  might  he 
perfectly  correct  to  do  this;  hut  if  you  had 
to  give  a  statement  of  the  expenditure  for 
the  year,  hy  taking  off  one  quarter  the  ex- 
penses would  he  apparently  reduced;  hut 
only  reduced  for  a  time,  as  they  must 
again  appear  in  the  puhlic  accounts.  He 
did  not  wish  to  trouhle  the  House  with  any 
particulars  upon  this  point;  hut  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  Army  expenditure  was 
thus  understated  by  208,000(..  and  the  Ord- 
nance estimates  understated  hy  298,000?., 
making  altogether  an  understatement  of 
about  half  a  million  upon  the  expenditure. 
And,  if  they  really  wished  to  know  what 
they  were  spending,  they  should  take  away 
this  500,000?.  from  tlio  700,000/.  ur 
800,000/.  siu^lus  which  the  ri^lit  Inm, 
Gentleman  had  promised.  Tli'  ll^m^u 
would  recollect  that  his  hon.    V  Ut* 
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posed  to  give  to  the  agriculturists  for  com- 
pensation. His  hon.  Friend  did  not  use 
the  word  "compensation;*'  and  he  (Mr. 
Baring)  only  used  it  now  as  a  short  way  of 
bringing  the  fact  before  the  House.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  estimated  the  amount 
of  compensation  to  be  given  to  the  agricul- 
turists at  a  sum  amounting  to  about 
535,000?.  Now,  in  looking  through  these 
Papers,  he  could  not  find  that  535,000/.  ap- 
peared to  be  voted  on  the  Estimates ;  he  found 
a  sum  of  170,000/.  for  that  purpose.  He 
did  not  see  how  this  was  made  up.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  might  have  only  taken 
half  a  year;  but  this  was  all  that  was  to 
be  voted  in  the  present  year.  It  was  not, 
perhaps,  unfair  to  state  that  they  must 
come  in  for  a  large  balance  at  a  future 
period.  If  the  charge  was  to  be  half  a 
million  for  the  future,  it  was  most  import- 
ant that  they  should  have  some  statement 
as  to  the  future.  If  they  voted  the  sum 
proposed  this  year,  they  would  have  for  the 
charge  for  the  remainder  of  this  year  to 
vote  next  year's  expenses  of  300,000/.; 
and  he  believed  that  they  would  have  to 
pay  fully  that  amount.  Was,  therefore, 
the  expenditure  correctly  stated?  Their 
balance  was  766,000/.,  and,  with  the  China 
money,  about  865,000?. ;  but  if  not  taking 
the  China  money — and  they  hardly  could 
do  so — ^there  was  only  a  balance  of  70,000/. 
He  was,  therefore,  assured  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  quite  right  in  going 
into  a  general  speculation,  and  in  sliding 
from  the  actual  subject  before  the  House  as 
easily  as  he  could.  So  much  for  the  ex- 
penditure :  they  now  came  to  the  income; 
and  it  was  quite  clear  they  had  not  the 
700,000?.  to  meet  the  next  year.  He 
might  be  told  that  they  might  next  year 
reduce  the  expenditure;  the  expenditure  of 
this  year  may  be  larger  than  next  year; 
and  next  year  there  may  be  a  reduction 
which  will  meet  this.  Now,  in  these  pro- 
mises he  had  no  faith.  He  had  moved  for 
returns  which  had  been  laid  on  the  Table, 
with  a  view  of  showing  to  what  state  their 
expenditure  had  been  brought.  He  could 
not  find,  with  the  exception  of  the  parti- 
cular reduction  in  duty  alluded  to — and  for 
this  reduction  he  gave  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman every  credit — that  there  had  been 
any  reducliun  m  the  oxpeDdrture  at  alL 
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dnctioti ;  tbcy  could  Dot  always  go  on  rednc- 
ing;  and  such  a  dependence  upon  reiduction 
in  the  expenditure  was  but  a  feeble  reed 
wherewith  to  support  a  financial  system. 
The  hope  was  held  out  to  them,  that  by 
taking  off  smaller  duties  they  would  mate- 
rially lessen  the  expenses  of  collecting  re- 
venue ;  but  he  found,  taking  the  Customs, 
that  the  whole  charge  of  collection  was 
very  much  about  what  it  was  in  1841,  at 
the  period  before  any  of  those  changes 
were  made.  Some  slight  reductions  must, 
no  doubt,  be  made  by  such  a  system  ; 
but  the  whole  charge  had  very  much  in- 
creased ;  and  as  no  material  diminution 
in  the  account  appeared  to  have  been 
made  since  1841,  they  could  not  calcu- 
late upon  any  great  reduction  for  the 
future.  The  result  was,  that  the  Esti- 
mates now  submitted  to  the  House  were 
the  largest  proposed  for  those  services  since 
the  year  1822.  He  believed  those  Esti- 
mates to  be  of  the  necessary  and  right 
amount,  and  he  did  not  blame  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman ;  but  ho  must  be  allowed 
to  add  the  remark,  that  if  hon.  Gentlemen 
supposed  that  by  any  change  of  Govern- 
ment they  supposed  they  could  reduce  the 
expenses  of  the  main  services  of  the  coun- 
try, they  would  always  iind  themselves 
mistaken.  It  might  be  unfair  to  charge 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  with  re- 
sults which  might  be  supposed  to  proceed 
from  measures  adopted  by  Gentlemen  on 
his  (Mr.  Baring's)  side  of  the  House  ;  but 
the  fact  was,  that  even  with  Lord  Aber- 
deen presiding  over  our  foreign  affairs,  and 
after  the  present  Government  had  had  am- 
ple time  to  follow  their  own  course,  the  Esti- 
mates had  largely  increased,  not  from  any 
peculiar  policy,  but  from  the  necessity  of 
circumstances.  They  were  increasing  from 
year  to  year ;  and  he  freely  owned,  he  saw 
no  great  prospects  of  any  material  reduc- 
tion in  them.  The  Miscellaneous  Estimates 
had  also  increased.  He  had  often  remark- 
ed that  whenever  the  Miscellaneous  Esti- 
mates were  discussed,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  almost  left  alone  in  the 
House,  and  that  the  House  was  sometimes 
exceedingly  stingy  about  stationery,  whilst 
at  others  it  was  exceedingly  pressing  for  a 
considerable  sum  to  be  paid  for  Danish 
claims.  He  returned  again  to  the  esti- 
mates of  income.  He  would  accept  the 
estimate  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman ;  but 
when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  calculated 
BO  much  upon  what  had  been  done  in  the 
last  three  years,  he  listened  to  him  with 
some  misgivings.     He  perfectly  concurred 


in  the  expediency,  wisdom,  and  justice  of 
relaxing  their  commercial  system  ;  but  he 
could  not  go  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
when  he  told  them  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  last  three  years  was  certainly  attri- 
butable to  the  Tariff;  and  he  still  further 
doubted  the  declaration  that  if  they  pur« 
sued  the  same  course  they  would  ensure 
an  unending  prosperity.  He  looked  upon 
this  as  a  mistake  :  he  thought  to  lay  such 
a  foundation  upon  these  principles  was  un- 
fair ;  and  he  did  not  at  all  believe  that  the 
prosperity  they  had  recently  enjoyed  was 
the  consequence  solely  of  their  policy. 
Even  if  they  had  done  nothing,  the  last 
three  years  would  have  been  more  pros- 
perous than  former  years;  he  believed  they 
had  done  what  was  right,  and  that  they 
had  added  to  the  benefits  which  otherwise 
would  have  accrued  to  them — they  had 
made  hay  while  the  sun  shone  ;  but  the 
sun  would  not  shine  for  ever.  Whether 
under  a  system  of  free  trade  or  not,  they 
could  not  rely  upon  such  an  uninterrupted 
good  fortune  ;  he  was  unaware  of  any  se- 
cret in  politics  which  could  secure  them 
that  blessing,  and  they  must  expect  tempo- 
rary reverses  even  under  the  most  perfect 
political  system.  The  income  which  had 
oeen  derived  from  com  would  in  three 
years  disappea;*.  He  did  not  lay  any  stress 
upon  that,  for  he  anticipated  no  real  loss  ; 
and  in  regard  to  the  timber  duties,  the 
measure  would  come  into  operation  next 
year ;  and,  whatever  other  effect  this 
would  have,  it  would  erase  a  considerable 
amount  of  revenue,  to  meet  which  they 
should  have  a  certain  surplus.  That  made 
two  items  for  their  calculation  ;  and  then 
there  was  a  third.  When  the  income  tax 
was  introduced,  a  promise  was  made  that 
it  should  cease,  certainly  at  the  end  of  six, 
and  perhaps  in  three  years;  their  revenue, 
therefore,  of  5,000,000^.  was  not  a  perma- 
nent income  unless  that  tax  became  per- 
manent ;  and  if  this  5,000,0002.  as  well 
as  the  com  were  gone,  what  did  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  expect?  He  had  been 
always  hostile,  and  still  was,  to  the  income 
tax  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  financial 
system  of  this  country.  Before  he  sat 
down  he  wished  to  put  a  question  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  It  was  stated  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentlemon  that  he  had  increased  the 
balances  in  the  Exchequer;  and,  of  course, 
nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  to 
see  those  balances  increased  as  much  as 
possible.  It  was  said  that  he  (Mr.  Baring) 
had  left  them  low,  and  ho  should  be  glad 
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Hour  to  see  them  really  and  substantially 
raised,  provided  that  that  could  be  done 
without  detriment  to  the  public  service ; 
but  he  did  not  feel  quite  satisfied  that  the 
increase  upon  the  present  occasion  had 
been  effected  precisely  in  the  manner  that 
might  be  wished;  and  he  hoped,  therefore, 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
afford  the  House  some  explanation  with 
respect  to  those  balances.  The  House 
was,  of  course,  well  aware  that  at  the 
end  of  every  quarter  the  surplus  ought, 
in  the  regular  course  of  business,  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  Commissioners  for 
reducing  the  National  Debt.  Now  it 
did  not  appear  that  the  whole  of  that 
surplus  had  been  handed  over  to  those 
Commissioners  ;  for  the  practical  effect  of 
what  had  been  done  was  to  increase  the 
balances  in  the  Exchequer  by  reducing  the 
amount  which  ought  to  have  been  handed 
over  to  the  Commissioners  for  reducing  the 
National  Debt.  He  freely  admitted  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  a 
clear  legal  right  to  take  that  course  of 
abstracting  30,000i.  out  of  the  6,160,000^., 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  balances 
in  the  Exchequer;  but  though  the  proceed- 
ing might  have  been  legal,  he  did  not  quite 
subscribe  to  the  expediency  of  it;  and, 
therefore,  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  from 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  was  prepared  to  defend  such 
a  proceeding.  His  noble  Friend  who  before 
him  had  held  the  office  of  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  found  a  surplus  in  one 
year;  but  he  did  by  no  means  feel  certain 
that  he  should  have  an  equal  surplus  in  the 
following  year ;  and  instead  of  transferring 
his  surplus  to  increase  the  balance  in  the 
Exchequer,  he  spread  his  operations  over 
two  years,  and  the  result  proved  the  wisdom 
of  that  proceeding,  for  in  the  following 
year  he  had  no  surplus  whatever.  For 
these,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons  which 
must  be  obvious  to  the  House,  he  did  wish 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  afford 
the  House  some  explanation  upon  this 
point.  A  good-humoured  public  believed 
that  those  sums  were  handed  over  as  con- 
tributions towards  a  reduction  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  whereas  a  considerablo  portion 
of  that  surplus  was  applied  to  a  legal  but 
yet  totally  different  purpose.  He  had 
wished  from  the  outset  to  confine  himself 
to  the  exact  business  before  the  House, 
and  upon  that  he  had  very  little  more  to 
say.  The  Ministers  had  settled  their 
policy;  they  had  settled  their  Corn  Bill, 
they  had  settled  their  Tariff;   they  had 


before  them  all  the  expenses  of  the  coun- 
try, and  it  would  now  be  for  the  House  to 
say  whether  they  would  sanction  the  appli- 
cation of  a  real  surplus,  or  one  that  was 
not  real,  to  the  increase  of  the  balances  in 
the  Exchequer.  He  had  taken  great  pains 
to  check  the  calculations  made  upon  this 
point,  and  even  to  have  them  checked  by 
others ;  but  instead  of  there  being  a  surplusy 
in  the  sense  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  described  it,  there  was  a  defi- 
ciency— a  deficiency,  as  it  appeared  to 
him,  of  not  less  than  800,000^.;  and  he 
feared  that  if  another  railway  mania  should 
arise  and'produce  an  exhaustion  of  capital 
— he  feared  if  that  occurred  that  the  too 
sanguine  expectations  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  not  be  realized,  and  that 
the  revenue  of  the  country  would  not  in 
the  next  year  be  in  that  state  which  the 
Government  anticipated. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  upon  tiro  points  to  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  referred  he  should 
say 'a  few  words.  There  were  certain  Es- 
timates, as  well  of  the  Navy  and  Army  as 
of  the  Ordnance,  in  which  it  appeared  that 
the  expenses  of  three  quarters  were  only 
charged;  but  that  possibly  at  first  view 
those  expenses  might  be  supposed  to  in- 
clude the  charges  of  the  whole  year.  That 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
correct  as  to  some  of  the  Estimates;  but 
he  must  be  aware  of  the  reason  why  that 
took  place.  The  hon.  Gentleman  knew 
that  Commissioners  had  been  appointed  to 
investigate  that  branch  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  to  put  it  upon  a  proper  footinj^ 
with  respect  to  several  of  its  accounts,  and 
that  a  balance-sheet  of  the  Naval  Estimates 
and  expenditure  was  regularly  made  in 
conformity  with  the  recommendation  of 
those  Commissioners.  The  arrangement 
made  was  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Navy, 
they  should  only  charge  three  quarters, 
and  not  for  the  whole  year;  this  was  of 
course  done  without  any  additional  vote  of 
Parliament  on  the  subject,  and  it  was 
thought  right,  at  the  same  time,  to  limit 
each  department  within  itself,  and  cause 
those  departments  to  pay  over  each  its 
own  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Of 
course  if,  instead  of  there  being  a  sarplus^ 
there  happened  to  bo  a  deficiency,  then  the 
department  would  be  entitled  to  draw  for 
the  amount  of  such  deficiency;  and  in  the 
latter  case  it  was  the  practice  to  apply  to 
the  House  of  Commons  for  a  supplenicntanr 
vote,  to  make  gmid  the  deficiency.  This 
had  hitherto  worked  beneficiallj  for  tbe 
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public;  and  he  did  think  it  was  a  good 
mode  of  maintaining  order  and  regularity 
in  the  accounts  of  those  departments.  It 
was  tru(B,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said, 
that  so  far  as  it  went,  it  produced  all  the 
appearance  of  a  reduction  in  the  expenses 
of  the  year;  and,  of  course,  no  one  could 
say  beforehand  what  might  or  what  might 
not  be  the  amount  of  the  revenue,  or  the 
amount  of  the  expenditure;  but  erery  one 
must  admit  that  the  plan  was  good  so  far 
as  it  went.  It  had  been  practised  for  some 
years;  and  though  he  had  taken  an  amount 
beyond  what  he  expected  would  be  neces- 
sary, yet  he  was  sure  upon  reflection  the 
House  would  see  that  the  plan  was  upon 
the  whole  the  best  that  could  be  adopted. 
With  respect  to  the  transfer  of  monies 
from  the  surplus  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  balance  in  the  Exchequer,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  admitted  the  legality 
of  the  proceeding;  and  its  expediency  could 
easily  be  shown  by  the  advantage  to  the 
country  which  arose  from  the  saving  of  in- 
terest effected  by  increasing  the  balances  in 
tho  Exchequer;  for,  by  keeping  those  ba- 
lances up  to  a  certain  amount,  the  neces- 
sity of  borrowing  money  from  the  Bank 
was  avoided.  The  increase  of  those  bal- 
ances within  certain  limits  rendered  the 
Government  not  only  independent  of  the 
Bank,  but  secured  a  very  considerable  sav- 
ing in  the  way  of  interest.  It  was  more 
prudent  to  save  the  country  the  necessity 
of  borrowing  six  or  seven  millions  than  to 
hand  over  a  larger  surplus  to  the  Commis- 
sioners for  reducing  the  National  Debt, 
than,  under  other  circumstances,  might  be 
practicable. 

Mb.  HUME  had  no  objection  whatever 
to  tho  statement  made  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. It  appeared  to  him  to  be  fair  and 
intelligible.  As  the  subject  of  Deficiency 
Bills  had  been  mentioned,  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
would  say,  as  he  had  stated  before  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  free  the  public  from 
the  necessity  of  going  to  the  Bank.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  stated  correctly 
that  there  had  been  an  increase  in  taxation 
to  the  amount  of  5,624,000/. ;  and  that  upon 
the  other  hand  there  had  been  a  decrease 
of  8,206,000/.,  showing  a  decrease  in 
amount  of  2,582,000/.  That  appeared  to 
him  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  improvements 
which  had  taken  place  since  the  present 
Government  had  been  in  office  :  to  remove 
taxes  which  pressed  immediately  upon  in- 
dnsftryi  and  which  came  into  the  oonsump- 


tion  of  every  individual,  and  to  transfer 
them  to  property,  would  operate  vastly  to 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
millions.  So  far  as  indirect  taxation  press- 
ing on  the  community  at  large  was  con- 
verted into  direct  taxation  pressing  on  the 
wealthy,  the  change  was  of  great  import- 
ance. He  should  recommend  to  the  Go- 
vernment the  removal,  to  a  great  extent, 
of  assexed  taxes  of  the  country,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  tax  upon  coaches  and  horses. 
By  removing  those  taxes,  a  great  stimulus 
would  be  given  to  the  industry  of  the  coun- 
try, and  a  great  expense  in  collection  would 
be  saved,  fie  would  much  rather  pay  an 
additional  1  or  2  per  cent  upon  tho  income 
tax  than  see  those  taxes  continued.  After 
the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman — a 
speech  which  he  certainly  never  thought  to 
hear  from  that  right  hon.  Gentleman — he 
must  say  that  he  hoped  to  see  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  trade  and  industry  of  this 
country.  That  speech,  as  coming  from 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  the  more 
valuable,  because  it  showed  that  former 
errors  were  forgotten,  that  new  principles 
were  adopted,  and  that  the  country  was  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  free  policy  which 
the  Government  had  adopted.  Ho  thought, 
considering  all  the  circumstances  of  tho 
case,  that  the  country  had  good  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  statement  of  the  in- 
come. There  was,  it  was  true,  only  an 
available  surplus  of  76,000/.,  excluding 
the  China  money ;  but  he  trusted  that  the 
occurrences  of  the  last  few  years  would 
lead  to  a  long  continued  peace,  and  with 
peace  they  might  expect  increased  com- 
merce and  prosperity.  The  Estimates  for 
the  Army  and  Navy  were  large;  but  as 
great  establishments  might  be  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  peace,  he  had  never 
objcctea  to  those  votes.  He  looked  upon 
the  increase  made  in  those  votes  as  only 
temporary;  and  he  thought  that  tho  Go- 
vernment were  perfectly  justified  in  keep- 
ing up  those  establishments  at  this  time, 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  passed  lightly 
over  the  policy  of  the  Government  with 
regard  to  sugar — a  policy  which  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  regarded  as  most  ill-advised.  Ho 
trusted  that  the  Government  would  bo 
better  disposed  during  the  present  year, 
and  that  by  altering  the  duties  and  adopt- 
ing a  proper  policy,  they  would  make  the 
surplus  of  next  year  at  least  one  million 
and  a  half.  It  certainly  was  a  great  error 
to  exclude  slave-grown  sugar — it  was  one 
of  the  most  mistaken  opinions  that  possibly 
could  be,  that  by  refuMng  slave  sugar  they 
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could  lessen  the  Slave  Trade.  It  was  only 
changing  the  course  of  foreign  free  sugar, 
and  allowing  the  slave  sugar  to  supply  the 
markets,  which  were  hefore  supplied  hy  the 
foreign  free  sugar.  He  had  heen  informed 
hy  a  competent  authority,  that  if  the  Go> 
vernment  had  adopted  the  proper  policy 
with  regard  to  slave  sugar,  they  might 
have  looked  for  an  addition  of  1,500,000^. 
to  their  revenue.  There  were  other  arti- 
cles on  which  it  was  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  reduce  the  duties,  such,  for  example, 
as  tohacco  and  tea.  The  duties  on  these 
articles  were  so  high  as  to  hold  out  a  great 
premium  for  smuggling ;  on  s^me  kinds  of 
tohacco  it  was  as  high  as  2,600  per  cent. 
The  expense  of  collecting  those  duties 
was  extremely  heavy,  and  was  increasing ; 
it  was  heavier  than  it  had  heen  since  1831. 
The  expense  of  the  coast  guard  was  in- 
creasing. Smuggling  wals  increasing;  and 
notwithstanding  that  600  articles  had  heen 
erased  from  the  Tariff,  no  reduction  had 
heen  made  in  the  Custom-house  estahlish- 
ment,  as  had  heen  very  properly  made  in 
the  Excise ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  com- 
plaints of  Custom-house  ahuses,  no  im- 
provements had  heen  made.  Suhject  to 
these  ohservations,  he  looked  upon  the 
Estimates  generally  as  fair.  By  adopting 
the  liheral  policy  which  the  Government 
had  shadowed  out,  hy  making  our  Colonies 
productive  of  wealth,  hy  freeing  them  as 
we  had  freed  our  commerce,  the  country 
might  look  with  certainty  to  a  prospect  of 
continued  and  increased  prosperity. 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK  :  Sir,  I  certainly 
cannot  object  to  the  increase  of  the  naval 
or  military  establishments  of  the  country. 
I  think,  when  we  recollect  that  it  was  chiefly 
to  the  observation  of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  the  effect 
that  we  had  a  fleet  of  667  ships,  while  they 
had  but  47,  that  our  present  pacific  rela- 
'  tions  with  the  States  was  brought  about, 
and  on  that  account  I  do  not  wish  to  see  a 
diminution  of  the  navy;  but  I  must  say  I 
do  think  the  surplus  of  773,000/.,  which  I 
understand  to  be  the  surplus  calculated 
upon  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  is  rather 
too  narrow,  under  all  circumstances,  and  in 
the  face  of  all  the  great  changes  which  have 
taken  place,  and  which  are  expected  to  en- 
sue; and  when  I  heard  the  statement  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Baring) 
acquiesced  in  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, that  he  had  not  given  the  full  ex- 
penditure of  the  year,  while  he  had  included 
the  full  income,  I  must  say  the  surplus  of 
773,000/.,  which  must  vanish  aa  soon  as  we 


lose  the  China  money,  is  too  narrow  to  face 
the  great  changes  that  we  may  naturally 
expect.  If-  I  understood  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  there  is  no  very  great  security 
that  the  interest  on  the  Exchequer  bills 
may  not  have  to  be  raised.  Already,  I  be- 
lieve, the  premium  on  Exchequer  bills  has 
fallen  to  15s,;  and  if  the  disturbances  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico  should 
lead  to  further  alteration  in  the  money  mar- 
ket, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  may 
have  to  raise  the  interest  on  Exchequer  bills. 
I  think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  made 
a  great  omission  in  forgetting  to  state  to 
the  House  what  his  views  were  with  regard 
to  the  receipts  to  be  expected  from  the  duty 
on  corn.  In  the  last  four  years  there  has 
been  received  something  like  three  millions 
and  a  half  sterling  from  that  source;  and  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  heard  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  amount  he  expects  to 
receive  from  the  reduced  duty  on  com. 
Does  he  expect  that  the  com  now  in  bond 
is  to  pay  4s.  duty,  or  at  what  duty  does  he 
expect  foreign  com  to  come  in  at  ?  Sir, 
1,500,000  quarters  of  com  at  4«.  duty 
would  produce  but  300,0002.  Docs  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  expect  that  this  is  to 
be  the  entire  amount  of  foreign  com  im- 
ported, or  does  he  expect  another  million 
of  quarters  of  com  to  make  the  duty  equal 
to  500,000/.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  drawn  a  very  splendid  contrast  between 
the  success  of  the  financial  measures  of  the 
present  Government,  and  the  failure  that 
had  attended  those  of  their  predecessors. 
He  has,  to  be  sure,  given  some  small  credit 
to  the  abundant  harvests  of  late  years;  but 
that  credit  was  very  far  short  of  what  they 
were  entitled  to.  Upon  reference  to  re- 
turns showing  the  quantity  of  com  sold 
under  the  notice  of  the  com  inspectors,  we 
find,  that  in  the  year  1845,  as  compared 
with  1842,  there  were  6,400,000  quarters 
of  wheat  sold,  as  compared  with  4,000,000 
quarters  in  1843.  This  is  a  proof  that  the 
harvest  of  1 843  was,  by  one-third,  greater 
than  the  harvest  of  1842.  Why,  that  in 
itself,  taken  upon  the  consumption  of 
16,000,000  quarters  of  wheat,  would  give 
an  increase  of  rather  more  than  5,000,000 
quarters;  and  thus,  when  Providence  makes 
a  gift  of  the  value  of  5,000,000  quarters  of 
corn,  it  is  equivalent  to  a  gift  of  10,000,000. 
Then  must  there  not  have  been  far  more 
prosperous  harvests  during  the  administra- 
tion of  the  present  Govemment  than  under 
that  of  the  late,  when  they  were  noto- 
riously bad  ?  When  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man tells  00  all  the  suoeess  that  has  attend* 
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ed  the  MinbteriAl  measures  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  floorishing  state  of  the 
finanoes,  I  think  he  has  taken  credit  to 
himself  for  a  great  part  of  that  which  be- 
longed to  Providence.  But,  Sir,  when  we 
are  told  in  this  House,  as  we  constantlj 
are,  that  the  consumer  has  the  benefit  of 
all  the  reductions,  I  utterly  deny  the  as- 
sertion. Sir,  have  not  those  who  made 
that  assertion  been  told,  over  and  over, 
that  even  in  the  timber  duties,  one-third  of 
the  entire  amount  reduced  has  gone  into 
the  pockets  of  foreigners.  Now,  with  re- 
gard to  sugar  duties,  what  has  become  of 
the  reduction  since  last  year?.  The  duty 
was  reduced  lis,  per  cwt.;  buthas  not  the 
price  risen  9s,  per  cwt.,  exclusive  of  duty  ? 
The  price  of  sugar  has  risen  to  33«.  per 
cwt. ;  and  into  whose  pocket  has  the  remis- 
sion of  duty  found  its  way — into  the  consu- 
mers or  the  producers  ?  I  admit,  that  with 
respect  to  a  large  portion  grown  by  the  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain  in  Eastern  and  Wes- 
tern India,  the  money  does  go  into  the  poc- 
kets of  British  subjects,  and  I  do  not  regret 
it.  Then,  when  we  are  told  that  the  re- 
duction goes  all  to  the  advantage  of  the 
consumer,  I  utterly  deny  the  truth  of  the 
statement.  The  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
to  me  (Mr.  Hume),  says  that  he  would 
prefer  the  income  tax  increased  one  or 
two  per  cent,  and  the  assessed  taxes  re- 
duced instead.  I  do  not  share  in  the  do- 
sire  to  see  the  income  tax  increased — 
though  I  should  very  much  like  to  see 
assessed  taxes  reduced  ;  but.  Sir,  the  way 
to  relieve  the  burden  of  assessed  taxes 
is,  to  maintain  the  duties  on  timber,  on 
coi*n,  and  on  all  articles  of  foreign  produce, 
by  remitting  the  duties  on  which  you  be- 
nefit the  foreigner  as  much  as  the  consu- 
mer in  this  country.  I  know,  Sir,  it  is 
too  late  now  to  attempt  to  alter  the  de- 
cision of  the  Government,  backed  as  it  is 
by  a  large  majority  in  this  House.  The 
ordinary  course  of  things  is  reversed. 
Heratofore  we  were  accustomed  to  hear 
financial  statements  of  Her  Majesty *s  Mi- 
nisters first,  and  afterwards  decide  whether 
we  should  adopt  or  reject  the  suggestions 
submitted  for  our  consideration  ;  but  we 
have  now  reduced  all  the  duties — all  the 
work  is  done,  and  we  are  met  to-night,  not 
to  ascertain  what  is  going  to  be  be  done, 
hereafter,  but  in  reality  what  has  been 
already  done.  The  object  of  this  discus- 
sion is  only  to  tell  us  what  is  likely  to  be 
the  result  of  the  measures  which  have  been 
passed,  while  as  yet  we  are  left  completely 
in  the  dark.     Therefore^  I  fed  it  would  be 


only  wasting  the  time  of  the  House  in  of- 
fering any  observations  to  it ;  and  whilst  I 
enter  my  protest  against  being  supposed  to 
approve  of  this  financial  statement*  and 
this  budget,  I  shall  not  trespass  on  the 
time  of  the  House  a  single  moment 
longer. 

Mb.  C.  wood  considered  it  would 
have  been  the  better  course  if  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer) had  apprised  the  Houae  exactly 
of  the  state  of  the  case,  for  now  they  had 
no  correct  information  of  the  annual  ex- 
penditure which  was  to  be  set  against  the 
annual  income.  He  begged  to  remind  his 
right  hon.  Friend,  that  when  he  said  it  was 
a  usual  course  to  vote  three  quarters  in- 
stead of  four,  such  was  not  the  practice  of 
the  navy,  for  the  custom  was  to  vote  tlie 
four  quarters,  although  the  money  might 
not  be  actufiJly  paid  before  the  31st  of 
March.  The  practice  had  ever  been  to 
vote  the  year's  expenditure  on  ihe  year's 
income.  He  did  not  find  fault  with  the 
Estimates,  but  he  found  fault  because  the 
whole  annual  expenditure  was  not  stated. 
The  right  hon.  Uentleman  had  calculated 
the  amount  of  customs  duties  repealed  and 
reduced  at  two-fifths  of  the  sum  previously 
given.  The  whole  sum  being  1,041,000^., 
by  deducting  two-fifths,  the  sum  left  would 
be  19,300,000^,  as  the  probable  estimate 
for  the  ensuing  year.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  calcidations  were  made,  how- 
ever, on  six  weeks'  returns,  which  period 
was  not  sufficiently  long  to  furnish  correct 
data.  Last  year  the  duty  on  customs  was 
21,000,000{.  Deducting  two-fifths  of 
that  sum  for  customs  duties  repealed  and  re- 
duced, the  sum  of  19,700,000/.  would  re- 
main as  the  estimate  for  the  year.  The  expe- 
rience of  last  year  should  have  been  taken  as 
a  guide  to  what  would  occur  this  year.  At 
the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  last 
Tariff,  they  were  told  that  the  reduction  on 
ordinary  expenditure  would  fully  compen- 
sate for  the  burden  of  the  income  tax. 
He  doubted  whether  any  Gentleman  ever 
found  that  te  be  the  case.  This  year,  the 
erroneousness  of  that  position  had  been  ac- 
knowledged, for  the  Government  alleged 
that  the  happy  effect  of  the  Tariff  of  1842 
was  to  raise  prices.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  the  relaxation  introduced  in  1842, 
had  %timulated  industry,  and  given  the 
people  a  greater  command  over  the  neces- 
saries of  life  than  they  had  previously  pos- 
sessed. The  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
sheep's  wool  had  been  especially  produc- 
tive of  great  advantages.     The  quantity 
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imported  previous  to  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  was  48,000.000  lbs.,  and  now  it  had 
risen  to  74,000,000  lbs.  It  had  been  also 
exceedingly  gratifying  to  him,  in  going 
through  the  table,  to  find  that  there  had 
been  an  enoiinous  increase  in  the  import 
and  consumption  of  those  articles,  such  as 
cattle,  cheese,  tea,  tobacco,  kc,  on  which 
the  great  body  of  the  people  lived.  The 
increase  in  the  revenue  during  the  last 
year  was  mainly  in  the  Excise,  the  Stamps 
and  Post  Office,  and  not  in  the  Customs. 
There  was  an  increase  of  1,186,000Z. 
in  the  Excise,  while  the  increase  in  the 
Customs  was  imder  200,000/.  There  had 
been  a  diminution  in  the  import  of  white 
clayed  sugar,  the  amount  imported  being 
only  31,300  tons.  The  differential  duties 
had  kept  out  about  85,000  tons  of  that 
sugar.  He  hoped  some  change  would  be 
made  in  those  duties,  unless  the  House 
was  prepared  to  maintain  the  income  tax. 
When  the  income  tax  was  first  intro- 
duced, he  had  opposed  it,  but  he  after- 
wards voted  for  its  continuance,  in  order 
to  cover  the  experiment  then  proposed.  He 
trusted  that  when  the  differential  duties 
on  sugar  would  be  again  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  they  would  be 
done  away  with  altogether,  otherwise  the 
income  tax  must  be  maintained. 

Mr.  card  well  could  not  help  feeling 
surprised  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
should  take  so  gloomy  a  view  of  the  future. 
He  (Mr.  Cardwell)  should  have  thought 
that  when  the  hon.  Gentleman  found  that 
the  removal  of  taxation  pressing  on  the 
industry  of  the  country  had  been  productive 
of  great  prosperity  to  all  classes  of  the 
community,  and  also  of  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  revenue,  he  would  have 
come  to  a  conclusion  respecting  the  future 
more  analogous  to  the  past  than  he  had 
done.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  confined  himself  entirely  to  those  items 
of  expenditure  which  were  anticipated  to 
occur  within  the  current  year.  The  Esti- 
mates before  the  House  were  only  for 
three-quarters  of  a  year;  and  in  confining 
themselves  to  that  period  they  were  follow- 
ing precedents  which  it  was  desirable  they 
should  observe.  The  money  voted  in  the 
year  was  expended  in  that  year.  In  the 
Estimates  which  had  long  been  before  the 
House,  the  fullest  details  had  been^ven; 
and  it  was  from  those  Estimates  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  obtained  all  the  information 
he  possessed  on  the  subject.  The  House 
should  confine  itself  to  the  simple  consi- 
deration of  the  present  financial  year,  and 


what  was  the  probable  surplus  which  the 
balance-sheet  of  1847  will  exhibit.  Thej 
should  be  introducing  an  element  foreign 
to  the  subject  if  they  took  into  consideration 
any  other  sums  than  thoNse  required  to  be 
voted  for  the  service  of  the  current  year. 
The  statement  of  the  additional  expenditure 
of  the  constabulary  of  Ireland  had  been 
omitted  because  that  was  a  eharge  on  the 
Consolidated  Fund.  The  six  weeks  upon 
which  the  calculations  had  been  made,  cor- 
responded exactly  with  the  same  period 
selected  last  year.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  declared,  after  taking  a  view  of  our 
financial  state,  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  look  to  some  other  source  to  keep  up 
the  revenue.  When,  however,  he  found 
that  the  net  produce  of  the  Customs  and 
Excise,  exclusive  of  the  com  duties,  produc- 
ed in  1842  something  about  32,000,000/., 
while  they  produced  in  1845,  33,500,0001. 
— although  the  amount  of  taxes  remitted, 
on  the  lowest  calculation,  was  5,000,000/. 
— ^when  he  considered  these  things,  he  did 
not  think  there  should  be  any  serious  ap- 
prehension entertained  on  the  subject  of 
the  revenue.  It  might,  however,  be  right, 
not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  finance,  but 
for  other  reasons,  to  limit  themselves  to 
the  income  stated  in  the  balance-sheet  of 
1847;  at  the  same  time  there  was  the 
hope  that  present  measures  would  impart 
an  elastic  energy  to  all  their  commercial 
relations;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  future 
years  would  present  not  only  the  same  in- 
crease as  past  years,  but  even  considerably 
more.  He  had  not,  therefore,  the  slightest 
apprehension  but  that  the  anticipations 
entertained  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  be 
fully  realized;  and  he  confessed  that  he 
drew  the  same  conclusion  from  a  part  of 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
preceded  him,  and  who  appeared  to  have 
adopted  the  same  premises. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  observed  that  he  had 
been  disappointed  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
proposed  expenditure  for  the  next  year. 
He  thought  that  it  would  be  materially 
reduced.  Taking  an  average  of  the  years 
1834,  1835,  and  1836,  he  found  that  the 
expenditure  over  that  period  was  annually 
not  more  than  about  forty-four  millions  of 
money,  less,  by  six  miUions,  than  that  pro- 
posed for  the  expenditure  of  the  next 
financial  year.  The  hon.  Gentleman  wont 
on  to  contrast  the  expenditure  upon  the 
army  and  navy  of  this  country  with  that  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  express  a  ho)io 
that  the  rdatiooa  between  the  two  eoun- 
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tries  might  soon  be  put  upon  a  more  satis- 
factory footing  than  that  on  which  they 
now  stood.  A  Commission  to  inquire  into 
the  collection  of  the  revenue  had  at  one 
time  been  appointed ;  but  he  was  sorry  to 
find  it  was  not  now  in  existence.  Govern- 
ment ouffht  to  look  into  this  subject,  with 
a  view  or  reducing  the  expenditure,  for  it 
was  enormous.  By  a  return  which  had 
lately  been  obtained,  he  foimd  that  within 
the  last  three  years  and  a  half  there  had 
been  in  this  department  no  fewer  than  600 
new  places  created,  with  salaries  to  the 
amount  of  between  70,000^.  and  80,000Z.; 
and  this  was  totally  unconnected  with  ex- 
tensive additions  which  had  been  made  in 
other  departments  of  the  public  service. 
He  found,  for  instance,  that  four  places 
had  been  created  with  salaries  of  6,000^. 
a  year  each,  two  at  5,000/.  a  year  each, 
one  at  3,000/.  a  year,  one  at  2,500/.  a 
year,  ten  at  2,000/.  a  year  each,  fifteen  at 
1,800^.  a  year  each,  eight  at  1,500/.  a  year 
each,  two  at  1,250/.  a  year  each,  thirteen 
at  1,200/.  a  year  each,  twelve  at  1,000/.  a 
year  each,  sixteen  at  800/.  a  year  each, 
and  thirty-one  at  from  600/.  to  750/.  a 
year  each;  being  113  places  at  salaries 
amounting  to  149,500/.  and  all  created 
within  the  last  three  years  and  a  half. 
Could  it  bo  wondered  at,  then,  that  there 
was  a  great  increase  in  the  expenditure  ? 
He  also  found  a  great  increase  in  the  ex- 
penditure connected  with  the  Woods  and 
Forests.  He  considered  that  when  the 
expenses  of  living  had  been  so  much  re- 
duced as  of  late  years,  the  salaries  of 
public  officers  ought  to  receive  a  corre- 
sponding diminution.  Until,  however,  the 
House  devoted  itself  seriously  to  consider- 
ing the  expenditure  of  the  country,  it  was 
of  no  use  for  him  or  others  to  complain. 
Ministers  would  always  be  ready  to  make 
estimates  if  they  thought  the  House  was 
ready  to  vote  money.  The  taxes  were  in 
value  now  10,000,000/.  more  than  they 
were  in  1814.  He  could  not,  however, 
but  admit  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer's statement  had  been  most  clear 
and  comprehensive. 

Mr.  HUDSON,  at  that  late  hour  was 
unwilling  to  occupy  the  House  at  any 
length ;  he  would  therefore  confine  himself 
to  a  few  general  observations.  The  House 
should  feel  much  indebted  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Portsmouth,  in 
having  called  their  attention  to  the  very 
important  omissions  of  the  right  hon.  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ;  whose  state- 
ments he  (Mr.  Hudson)  did  not  think  were 


in  general  very  satisfactory.  The  two 
sides  of  the  account  were  too  nearly  ba- 
lanced to  be  the  source  of  any  cause  of 
congratulation  either  to  the  House  or  to 
the  country.  He  felt  great  disappointment 
when  he  discovered  there  was  so  little  done 
to  relieve  the  people  from  hose  taxes  which 
still  so  heavily  pressed  upon  them.  He 
did  expect  that  a  speculating  Ministry 
— a  Ministry  which  was  so  fond  of  indulg- 
ing in  Utopian  speculations,  would  have 
done  something  in  the  way  of  effecting  a 
reduction  on  tea  and  other  articles  of  ge- 
neral use  by  the  poorer  classes  of  society, 
in  order  to  carry  out  their  own  favourite 
principle,  which  was  to  rely  for  an  increas- 
ed revenue  on  an  increased  consumption. 
He  greatly  feared  the  general  consequences 
which  would  result  to  the  country  from  the 
present  measures  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  them  to  make  any  calculation 
as  to  what  would  be  the  probable  amount 
of  the  income  for  the  present  year;  no  one, 
in  fact,  could  tell  what  might  be  the  effect 
of  those  groat  changes  which  were  about 
to  take  place.  As  to  the  Estimates,  that 
must  be  purely  a  matter  of  speculation. 
As  to  the  general  expenditure  of  the 
country,  that  demanded  a  serious  reduction. 
It  was  the  duty  of  that  House  carefully  to 
look  after  the  state  of  the  revenue,  and 
minutely  to  inquire  into  every  item  of  the 
public  outlay;  and  which  inquiries  might 
very  possibly  lead  to  useful  retrenchments. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made 
what  was  apparently  a  very  fair  speech : 
it  might,  perhaps,  be  looked  upon  as  one 
of  a  series  of  **  prosperity  speeches."  He 
might  be  permitted  to  call  the  speech  just 
concluded  the  first  prosperity  speech  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  day. 
That  speech  certainly  treated  largely  of  all 
that  prosperity  which  flowed  over  this 
country  for  the  last  four  years — a  pros- 
perity which  might  be  attributed  to  various 
causes.  Reference,  to  be  sure,  was  made 
to  the  good  harvests  which  had  prevailed 
— well,  that  might  have  had  some  influence 
on  the  general  prosperity;  he,  however, 
would  refer  to  the  years  1822,  1823,  and 
1824,  when  there  were  abundant  harvests 
and  when  there  was  an  abundance  of  capital 
in  the  country.  How  was  that  capital  ap- 
plied ?  Was  it  applied  to  the  internal  im- 
provements of  the  country  ?  It  was  not ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  exported  in  bullion 
to  South  America.  He  would  come  down 
to  the  years  1833,  1834,  1835,  and  1836, 
when  the  money  of  the  country  was  not 
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expended  in  its  internal  improvomenU,  as  ; 
had  been  tlie  case  within  the  last  four  years,  I 
it  being  emi>arked  in  the  construction  of  i 
raih'oads  and  canals  in  the  United  States. 
Good  harvests  were  a  blessing,  and  their 
continuance  might  be  the  means  of  a  na- 
tion's prosperity;  still  it  was  quite  possible 
for  a  crisis  to  occur,  to  meet  which  the  na« 
tion  should  not  be  unprepared,  and  which 
he  feared  might  be  the  case  from  the  mea- 
sures lately  propounded  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  whole  of  the  speech  they  had 
heard  was  very  laudatory  of  past  policy, 
and  very  complimentary  to  Ministers,  who, 
it  appeared,  were  rather  oblivious  of  an  old 
copy  line  often  written  by  himself  when  a 
schoolboy — ^and  which  it  would  not  be  amiss 
to  bear  in  mind — "  Self-praise  is  no  com- 
mendation.'* He  did  not  much  admire  the 
former  Government,  but  he  neither  admired 
the  proceedings  of,  nor  did  he  place  any 
confidence  in  the  present  Ministry — who 


were  continually  boasting  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  years  of  their  office ;  but  those  causes 
which  really  led  to  that  prosperity,  he  sin- 
cerely wished  they  had  allowed  to  remain 
undisturbed. 

Mb.  JAMES:  The  noble  Member  for 
Lynn  had  stated  that  the  difference  between 
the  sugar  duty  of  25s.  Sd.  and  14«.,  had 
gone  into  the  pockets  of  the  West  India 
planters.  He  could  assure  the  noble  Lord 
they  had  not  had  a  farthing  of  it.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  labour  market  in  those 
Colonies,  the  cost  of  production  exceeded 
any  return  obtained  for  the  article  produced. 
If  the  noble  Lord  had  not  made  a  better 
speculation  on  the  Derby  than  the  West 
India  planters,  all  he  could  say  was,  that 
he  made  a  much  worse  book  than  usual. 

Vote  agreed  to.     House  resumed. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  Twelve 
o'clock  until  Friday  next. 
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SPEECH   OF  MR.  HUDSON   RESPECTING  "RAILWAY  LABOURERS," 
Thubsday,  April  30,  I846.->(See  note,  p.  220.) 


Mr.  HUDSON  had  no  objection  to  the 
inquiry,  because  he  was  satisfied  that  it 
would  redound  to  the  credit  of  those  gen> 
tlcmen  who  had  the  honour  of  being  con- 
nected with  these  public  works.  He  be- 
lieved that  it  was  the  wish  of  these  gentle- 
men to  improve  not  only  the  social  but 
moral  condition  of  their  labourers.  He 
could  say  for  himself,  that  he  had  received 
several  communications  from  clergymen  re- 
lative to  the  necessity  t>f  having  some  re- 
ligious instruction  imparted  to  the  labour- 
ers on  certain  lines  with  which  he  was 
connected;  and  in  every  instance  of  such 
an  application,  he  had  placed  money  at  the 
disposal  of  the  clergyman  of  the  district 
for  that  purpose.     In  their  contracts  for 


work,  the  railway  directors  had  a  strin- 
gent clause  prohibiting  contractors,  under 
a  heary  penalty,  from  permitting  la- 
bourers to  work  on  Sundays.  He  bad 
great  doubts  whether  the  appomtment  of 
the  proposed  Committee  would  be  any  pub- 
lic benefit;  but  at  the  same  time,  he  would 
not  oppose  it,  and  he  should  be  rejoiced  if 
it  effected  any  good.  In  every  instance 
where  grounds  of  complaint  had  been 
made  relative  to  the  treatment  of  laboorers, 
it  had  been  inmiediately  remedied :  in  some 
cases  it  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  that 
they  received  their  wages  at  public  houses, 
and  the  moment  he  heard  it,  he  had  in- 
sisted upon  the  practice  being  abolisbod^ 
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RT,  Mr.  W.,  Dumfries 
Diemen*8  Land— Transportation,  1288 


Exchequer  Bills'  Bill, 
I  Rep.*  1 ;  3R.*  94 ;  Royal  Assent,  536 

Exeter,  Bishop  of 

Religious  Opinions  Relief,  Questions  for  the 
Judges,  300,  309,  312,  325,  581;  Com. 
Amend.  583,  591,  594 

Explosive  Substances  Bill, 
c.  1R».  327;   2R.  538;   3R*.  912;   /.  IR*. 
968;  2RM290 

Factories  Bill, 
c.  2R.  Adj.  Debate,  466,  998,  [A.  193,  N.  203, 
M.  10] 1080 

Fees  in  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity, 
c.  Com.  moved  for  (Mr.  Watson),  176,  [A.  65 
N.  80,  M.  15]  210 

Ferrand,  Mr.  W.  B.,  Knareshorough 
Bingley  Union,  The,  953,955,  956,  967,  958 
Lace  Factories,  2R.  944 

Fielden,  Mr.  J.,  Oldham 

Factories,  2R.  1010, 1048, 1054, 1057 


Finch,  Mr.  G.,  Rutlandshire 
Com  Importation,  Com.  cU  1,  137 
Roman  (Jatholic  Relief,  Com.  155 


FiTZMAURicE^  Hon.  Capt.  W.  E.,  Bucking- 
hamshire 
Quarantine  Laws,  Address  moved,  882 

FiTz WILLIAM,  Earl 

Com  Importation,  2R.  1109 

Cora  Laws,  Returns  moved  for,  169 ;  Petition. 

415 
Hardinge,  Viscount,  and  Lord  Gough,  Pensions 

to.  Address,  107 

Floyer,  Mr.  J.,  Dorsetshire 
Com  Importation,  Rep.  251 ;  3R.  351 

Friendly  Societies  Bill, 
I IR*.  167;  2R».  299;  Rep.*  968 

Game   Laws — Silvester's   CasC'^Captain 
Lyons, 
c.    Question  (Mr.  J.   Colleti),  329;— 5ir  C 
rnjf/or,  811,  958 

Gaskell,  Mr.  J.  M.,  Wenlock 
Cora  Importation,  3R.  340 

German  Customs  Tariff, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Wodehouse),  952 

GisBORNE,  Mr.  T.,  Nottingham 
Bridport  Election,  894 
Committees,  Attendance  on,  464 
Lace  Factories,  2R.  936,  937 
Railway  Companies  Dissolution,  Com.  cl   11, 
911 
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Glenelo,  Lord 
Hardlnge,  Viscount,  and  Lord  Gough,  Pensions 
to.  Address,  104 

GoRB,  Mr.  M*i  Bamstapk 

Com  Importation,  SR.  639 
Hardinge,  Viscount,  and  Lord  Gough|  Pensions 
to.  Address,  25 

Gore,  Mr.  W.  O.,  Shropshire^  N» 
Com  Importation,  Com.  d,  1,  139 

OougK  Lord,  Pension  to 
c.  Address,  9,  35 ;  /.  94 

GougKs,  Lord,  Annuity  Bill, 
c  IR*  141  {   2R-*  aiOj  Hep.»  871;  3R.» 
912 

GougKsi  Lord,  Annuity  Bill  (No.  2), 
c.  Leave,  613;   IR.*  615;  2R.«  871;  3R.* 
912 

GouZiBUBVi  Right  Hon.  H.>  see  Chan- 

OELLOB   OB   THB   EXCHEQUER 

Graham,  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  R.  G.,  Dor-- 
Chester 
Administration  of  Criminal  Justice,  Com.  167 
Andover  Union,  Leave  to  Report  Proceedings  of 

Committee,  1409,  1411 
Birdliill,  Tragical  Occurrence  at,  1287 
Bridport  Election,  891 
Business  of  the  House,  1423 
Channel  Islands,  The,  176 
Cora  Importation,  3R.  375,  397, 617, 637 
Counsel,  Members  of  the  House,  acting  as,  93 
Ecclesiastical  Commission^  Officers  of  the,  962 
Factories,  2R.  515 
Fees  in  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity,  Com.  moved 

for,  195,  199 
Game  Laws — Silvester's  Case — Captain  Lyons, 

329,  811,  813;-Sir  C.  Taylor,959 
Ireland,  Distress  in,  914 
Laoe  Factories,  2R.  916;  Amend.  918 
Loughborough  Petty  Sessions,  225 
Man,  Isle  of,  176 
Metropolitan  Buildings,  982 
Poisoning  Case  at  Happisburgh,  952 
Poor  Laws — Magisterial  Oppression,  810,  1426 
Roman  Catholic  Relief,  Com.  148,  153 
Sites  for  Places  of  Worship,  Leave,  873 

Granby,  Marquess  of,  Stafford 
Com  Importation,  3R.  Amend.  330 

Granville,  Earl  of 
Cora  Importation,  2R.  1213 

Gr)5EMe,  Mr.  T.,  Lancaster 
Cora  Importation— Oats,  Com.  136 

Grey,  Earl 
Convicts  in  Australia,  870,  871 
Cora  Importation,  2R.  1291 
Corn  Laws,  Returas  moved  for,  169 
Customs  Duties,  IR.  866 
Railway  Companies  Dissolution,  Rep.  3 
Westera  Australia,  2R.  171  ' 


Grey,  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.,  Devonport 

Business  of  the  House,  1421 
Committees,  Attendance  on,  465 
Factories,  2R.  521 
0*Brien,  Mr.  W.  S.,  989 

Grosvenor,  Lord  R.,  Chester 
Roman  Catholic  Relief,  Com.  156 
Wellington,  Duke  of.  Equestrian  Statue  to,  960 

Haddington,  Earl  of 

Corn  Importation,  2R.  1265,  1266 

Customs  Duties,  IR.  870 

Ireland,  Crime  in^  Returns  moved  for,  978 

Hanmer,  Sir  J.,  Kingston-^n-HuU 
Factories,  2R.  1044 
Fees  in  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity,  Com.  moved 

for,  212 
Hardinge,  Viscount,  and  Lord  Gough,  Pensions 

to,  Address,  29 

Happisburgh,  Poisoning  Case  at 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Wakley),  958 

Hardinge,  Viscount,  Pension  to 
c.  Ad£es8,  9 ;  iL  94 

Hardinge^s,  Fiscount,  Annuity  Bill, 
c  IR.*  141:  9R.*  219;  Com.  856;  Rep.* 
871;  3R.*912 

Hardinge* s,  Fiscount,  Annuity  Bill  (No.  2), 
c.  Leave,  613;  IR.*  615;  2R.*  871 ;  dR,"  912 

Hardwicke,  Earl  of 
Cora  Importation,  2R.  1277, 1283, 1284 
Cora  Laws,  The,  Petition,  415 

Hastie,  Mr,  A.,  Paisley 

Cora  Importation,  3R.  440 

Hawes,  Mr.  B.,  Lambeth 

Counsel,  Members  of  the  House  acting  as,  02, 93 
Customs  Duties,  Com.  847 
Metropolitan  Buildings,  982 
Smith,  Mr.  J.  T.,  Case  of,  Con.  moved  for, 
647 

Hay,  Sir  A.  L.,  Elgin,  ^c. 

Hardinge*s,  Viscount,  Annuity,  Com,  856, 850 

Henley,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Oxfordshire 
Bridport  Election,  910;  Amend.  1414 
Cora  Importation,  Rep,  268,  98d»  285, 288 
Customs  Duties,  Com.  854 
Hardinge's,  Viscount,  Annuity,  Com.  856 
O'Brien,  Mr.  W.  S.,  Liberation  o^  1 199 

Herbert,  Right  Hon.  S.,  Wiltshire^  S. 
Cora  Importation,  Rep.  281 

High  ConstabUs  Bill,  L  dR.*  299 

Hildyard,  Mr.  T.  B.  T.,  Nottingham- 
shire, S. 
Nottinghamshire,  Sooth,  Election,  Ezpianatioot 
417 
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HiNDB,  Mr.  J.  H ,  Nmcfutle^n-Tyne 
Canada— Commercial  Policy  of   OoyernmcDt, 
Address  moved,  575 

HiNDLEY,  Mr.  C,  Ashton-under-Lyne 
Factories,  2R.  479 

HoBHOusE,  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  0.^  Not- 
tingham 
Lace  Factories,  2R.  930 

Hogg,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Beverley 
Hardinge,  Visct,  and  Lord  Oough,  Pensions  to, 
Address,  20,  29,32;  Leave,  613;  Com.  857 

Howard,  Mr.  P.  H.,  Carlisle 
Roman  Catholic  Relief,  Com.  156 

Hudson,  Mr.  G.,  Sunderland 

Budget,  The,  1469 

Com  Importation,  3R.  6dS^  694,  695 

Customs  Duties,  Com.  855 

Potatoes  from  Yorkshire,  1429 

Railway  Companies  Dissolution,  Compel]  1, P12 

Railway  Labourers,  1471 

Railway  Legislation,  add,  c/.  220,  223 

Van  Diemen*s  LandU-Transportation,  1290 

Hums,  Mr.  J.,  Montrose 
Bridport  Election,  Amend.  Adj.  Oil,  1418 
Budj^t,  The,  1461 
Business  of  the  House,  1423 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,  Officers,  963,  966 
Fees  in  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity,  Com.  moved 

for,  192 
Hardinge,  Viscount,  and  Lord  Gough,  Pensions 

to,  Address,  25;  Leave,  618;  Com.  856 
Oregon  Question,  The,  1424 
Privilege,  Breach  of,  818 
Quarantine  Laws,  Address  moved,  681 
Supply— Civil  Contingencies,  1206 ;  —  Public 

Dhepartments,  1207 ; — Houses  of  Parliament, 

1208, 1209 

HuMPHERY,  Alderman  J.,  Southwark 
Customs  Duties,  Com.  836 
Potatoes  from  Yorlishire,  836, 1428 

IbraUm  Pacha,  Visit  of^ 
c.  Question  (Mr.  M.  Milnes),  960 

Inclosure  of  Commons  BiiU 
A  3R.  1 ;  Royal  Assent,  536 

Inclosure  of  Commons  Act  Amendment  Bill. 
.1R.*1290 

Indemnity  BiU^  L  Royal  Assenti  536 

IvoLis,  Sir  R.  H.,  Oxford  University 

Bridport  Election,  895 

Factories,  2R.  510 

Hardinge,  Viscount,  and  Lord  Gough,  Pensions 

to.  Address,  24 
O'Brien,  Mr.  W.  S.  996 
Quarantine  Laws,  Address  moved,  882 
Sites  for  Places  of  Wonhip  (Scotland),  Leave, 

873 

Insolvent  Debtors  Act  Amendment  Bill^ 
I  2R.*  576;  Rep.»  859 


Insolvent  Debtors  (India)  Bill, 
I  Royal  Assent,  536 

Ireland^  Distress  in^ 
c.  Question  (Mr.  P.  Scrope),  912;--Z  Crme 
in^  Returns  moved  for  (Marquess  Normanbv), 
970;~-c.  Observations  (Mr.  O'Connell),  1263; 
^Measures  of  Relief  fir,  Question  (Mr.  S. 
Crawford),  1106;..^e£trd%iff,  TragietdOcevr- 
rence  at— Clerks  of  the  Crowtu^Coromers-^ 
OaniJtff  Works  PregenimeiU^Elsetion  Noticss— 
Lieutenancies,  County^Prottction  <tfL\fk 

jAMBi,  Sir  W,  C.|  Kingston'Upon^HuU 
Bridport  Election,  1416 

James,  Mr.  W.,  Cumberland^  E. 
Bud^  The,  1472 

JoLLiFFK,  Sir  W.  G.  H.,  Petmrsfkld 

Com  Importation,  Rep.  234 

Kbllt,  Sir  F.,  see  Solicitob  Oenb&al, 
The 

KiNNAiRD,  Lord 

Com  Importation,  2R.  1816 

Railway  Companies  Dissolution,  Rep.  6 

Labouchere,  Right  Hon.  H.,  Taunton 
Bridport  Election,  909 
Factories,  2R.  473,  479 
Railway  Legislation,  223 
Spain — Discriminating  Duties,  1202, 1286 

Lace  Factories  Bill, 
c.  2R.  914,  [A.  66,  K.  151,  M.  85]  950 

Lanspowne,  Marquess  of 

Art  Unions,  970 

Com  Importation,  2R.  1337 

Education  in  Wales,  861 

Hardinge,  Viscount,  and  Lord  Gough,  Pensions 
to,  Address,  100 

Lieutenancies,  County  (Ireland),  Correspond- 
ence moved  for,  117,  119 

Law,  Hon.  C.  E.,  Cambridge  University 
Administration  of  Criminal  Justice,  Com.  add* 

cL  166,  167 
Bridport  Election,  1418 
Com  Importation,  Rep.  299 
Roman  Catholic  Relief,  Com.  157;  dL  Amend. 
163,  164, 166 

Lawsok,  Mr.  A.^  Knaresborough 
Com  Importation,  3R.646 
Customs  Duties,  Com.  832 
Potatoes  from  Yorkshire,  832, 1427 

Latard,  Captain  B.  V.,  Car  low  Bo. 

Com  Importation — Oats,  Com.  136 
Hardinge,  Viscount,  and  Lord  Gough,  Pensions 
to.  Address,  27 

Leader,  Mr.  J.  T.,  Westminster 
I      Game  Laws^Silvester's  Case,  814 
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Lefevre,  Right  Hon.  C.  S.,  «ee  Speaker, 
The 

Lefroy,  Mr.  A.,  Longford 
Com  Importation,  Rep.  255 

Leinster,  Duke  of 

Clerks  of  the  Crown  (Ireland),  Rctuma  moved 
for,  580 

Lieutenancies,  County  (Ireland),  Correspond- 
ence moved  for,  1 19 

Lieutenancies,  County  (Ireland), 
I  Correspondence  moved  for  (Lord  Carew), 
109 

Lincoln,  Earl  of,  Linlithgon^,  ^c. 

Com  Importation,  Rep.  242,  244,  252,  258, 

296,297 
Nottinghamshire,  South,  Election,  419 

LoNcoNDERRYy  Marqucss  of 

Clerks  of  the  Crown  (Ireland),  Retums  moved 

for,  580 
Com  Importation,  1R.732;  2R.  1124 

Loughborough  Petty  Sessions, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Christie),  223 

Lyons,  Captain — Game  Laws, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  J.  Collett),  329,  811,  958 

Lyttelton,  Lord 
Convicts  in  Australia,  871 
Westem  Australia,  2R.  171 

Macaulay,  Rt.  Hon.  T.  B.,  Edinburgh 
Factories,  2R.  1028 

MACKINNON,  Mr.  W.  A.,  Lymingion 
Quarantine  Laws,  Address  moved,  881 

M'Neil,  Right  Hon.  D.,  see  Advocate, 
The  Lord 

Magisterial  Oppression, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Christie),  810, 1426 

Malmesbury,  Earl  of, 
Com  Importation,  2R.  1261 

Man,  Isle  of, 
c.  Question  (Dr.  Bowring),  176 

Manners,  Lord  J.,  Newark-upon-Trent 
Factories,  2R.  496 
Lace  Factories,  2R.  933 
Roman  Catholic  Rehef,  Com.  159 

Maule,  Right  Hon.  F.,  Perth 
Sites  for  Places  of  Worehip,  Leave,  872,  873 

Melbourne,  Viscount 

Queen,  The,  Accouchement  of,  Addrea  moved, 
1084 

Metropolitan  Buildings, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Hawes),  982 


Miles,  Mr.  W.,  Somersetshire,  E. 
Com  Importation,  dR.  355 
Customs  Duties,  3R.  876 
Smith,  Mr.  J.  T.,  Case  of,  Com.  moved  for,  553 

MiLNEs,  Mr.  R.  M.,  Pontefract 
Ibrahim  Pacha,  Visit  from,  960 
Roman  Catholic  Relief,  Com.  156 

MoNTEAGLE,  Lord 
Art  Unions,  969 
Cora  Importation,  2R.  1291 
Customs  Duties,  IR.  864 

Morpeth,  Viscount,  Yorkshire^  JV.  R. 
Factories,  2R.  479, 1023 

Morris,  Mr.  D.,  Carmarthen 

Hardinge,  Viscount,  and  Lord  Gough,  PensioDS 
to,  Address,  92 

MuNTz,  Mr.  G.  F.,  Birmingham 
Factories,  2R.  1015,  1079 
Lace  Factories,  2R.  935,  937 
Smith,  Mr.  J.  T.,  Case  of.  Com.  moved  for,  543 

Napier,  Sir  C,  Marylebone 

Hardinge,  Viscount,  and  Lord  Gough,  Pensions 

to.  Address,  23 
Naval  Retirements,  1424 

Naval  Retirements 

c.  Remarks  (Sir  C.  Napier),  1424 

Newdegate,  Mr.  C.  N.,  Warwickshire,  N. 
Com  Importation,  3R.  421 
Roman  Catholic  Relief,  Com.  156;  c/.  1, 164, 

165,166 
Smith,  Mr.  J.  T.,  Case  of.  Com.  moved  for,  549 

New  Zealand 
c.  Observations  (Mr.  C.  Buller),  967 

NoRMANBY,  Marquess  of 

Com  Importation,  2R.  1215, 1271, 1277. 1370 
Ireland,  Crime  in.  Returns  moved  for,  970 
Lieutenancies,    County  (Ireland),  Correfpond- 
enoe  moved  for,  115 

Nottingliamshire,  South,  Election 
c.  Explanation  (Mr.  Hildyard),  416 

Oats 
c.  Com.  Amend.   (Lord  G.  Bentinck),  121; 
Amend,  withdrawn,  136 

O'Brien,  Mr.  A.  S.,  Northamptonshire,  N. 
Com  Importation,  Rep.  252 
Customs  Duties,  3R.  874 
Lace  Factories,  2R.  950 

O'Brien,  Mr.  W.  S.-^Refusal  to  Serve  on 
a  Committee 
c.  Observations  (Mr.  Speaker),  966;  Motion 
(Mr.  O'ConneU),  983.  [A.  36.  N.  180,  M. 
144]  997;  Motion  for  Liberation  (Mr.  F. 
Shaw),  1198;  Order  for  Diichafge«  IdOl 


O'CO  PEE 

O'CoNNELL,  Mr.  D.,  Cork  Co- 
Birdhill,  Tragical  Oocurrenoe  at,  1287 
Ireland,  Crime  in,  1203 
O'Brien,  Mr.  W.  S.,  967,  983,  992,  996 
Roman  Catholic  Relief,  Com.  146,  154 

O'CoNNELL,  Mr.  J.,  Kilkenny  Bo, 
Buaness  of  the  House,  1421 

O'CoNNELL,  Mr.  M.  J.,  Kerrtf 
O'Brien,  Mr.  W.  S.,  994,  996 

Oregon  Questtont  The, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Hume),  1424 

Oxford,  Bishop  of 
Religious  Opinions  Relief,  Com.  601,  606, 610 

Packe,  Mr.  C.  W.,  Leicestershire,  S. 
Com  Importation,  Com.  cl,  1,  Amend.  r,p,  91 

Pakinoton,  Mr.  J.  S.,  Droitwich 
Andover  Union,  Leave  to  Report  Proceedings  of 
Committee,  1412 

Palmer,  Mr.  G.,  Essexy  S. 
Corn  Importation,  dR.  432 

Parliament  t  New  Houses  of—  Ventilation  of, 
I.  Question  (Marquess  of  Clanricarde),  170; — 
Supply,  1208 

Pechell,  Captain  G.  R.,  Brighton 
Andover  Union,  Leave  to  Report  Proceedings  of 
Committee,  1412 

Peel,  Right  Hon.  Sir  R.,  Tamworth 
Bindey  Union,  The,  954,  958 
Bridport  Election,  905,  1417 
Business  of  the  House,  1421, 1422 
Canada — Commercial  Policy,  1426 
Corn  Importation,  Com.  53;  c/.  1,92;  dR.427, 

616,  631,  689,  709 
Customs  Duties,  3R.  874 
Factories,  2R.  535,  1001, 1061 
Fees  in  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity,  Com.  moved 

for,  212 
German  Customs  Tariff,  953 
Hardinge,  Viscount,  and  Lord  Gough,  Pensions 

to.  Address,  9,  33 ;  Leave,  613,  614 ;  Com. 

856,858 
Ibrahim  Pacha,  Visit  of,  960 
Ireland,  Measures  of  Relief  for,  1 196 ;— Crime 

in,  1203 
Lace  Factories,  2R.  940 
Naval  Retirements,  1425 
New  Zealand,  967 

O'Brien,  Mr.  W.  S.,  994;  Liberation  of,  1200 
Oregon  Question,  The,  1424 
Protection  of  Life  (Ireland),  1201 
Queen,  Accouchementof  the.  Address  moved,l  197 
Railway  Bills,  539 
Railways  (Ireland),  7,  8 
Roman  Catholic  Relief,  Com.  151,  157,  160; 

cl  1,  164,  165 
Russia  and  Turkey,  Treaty  between,  1423 
Spain — Discriminating  Duties,  1202,  12B7 
Supnly,  1204;— Housesof  Parliament,  1208, 1209 
Wellington,  Duke  of.  Equestrian  Statue  to  the, 

961,  662 
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Philips,  Mr.  M.,  Manchester 
Lace  Factories,  2R.  947 

Places  of  Worship,  Sites  for  {Scotland) 
Bin, 
c.  Leave,  872;  IR.*  912 

Plumptre,  Mr.  J.  E.,  Kent,  E. 

Com  Importation,  3R.  438 
Customs  Duties,  Com.  849 

Poisoning,  Case  of,  at  Happishurgh, 
c.  (Question),  Mr.  Wakley,  952 

PoLHiLL,  Captain  P.,  Bedford 
Com  Importation,  3R.  434 

Polling  Places  (Ireland)  Bill, 
C.3R.  121;ilIR.*167;2R.5d6;  Rep. «  1063; 
dR.»  1209 

PoLLiNOTON,  Viscount,  Pontefract 
O'Brien,  Mr.  W.  S.,  994 

Poor  Laws — Magisterial  Oppression, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Christie),  SIO  i  —  Biitgley 
Union,  Question  (Mr.  Ferrand),  953,  1426;-^ 
Andover  Union,  That  the  Committee  have  power 
to  Report  its  Proceedings  (Viscount  Courtenay), 
1409,  [A.  16,  N.  81,  M.  65]  1414 

Poor  Relief  (Scotland), 
c.  Question  (Hon.  £.  P.  Bouverie),  980 

Poor  Removal  Bill,  c.  2R.*  7 

Post  Office, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  T.  Duncombe),  615 

Potatoes  from  Yorkshire, 
c.  Remarks  (Mr.  Lawson),  646,  1427 

Privilege,  Breach  of, 
c  Observations  (Mr.  G.  Bankes),  815 

Protection  of  Life  (Ireland), 
c.  Question  (Lord  J.  Russell),  1201 

Protheroe,  Mr.  £.,  Halifax 
Supply— Houses  of  Parliament,  1208 

Public  Departmentr— Supply,  c.  1207 

Quarantine  Laws, 
c.  Address  moved  (Dr.  Bowring),  877 

Queen,  The,  Accouchement  of, 
/.  Address  moved  (Duke  of  Wellington),  1084 ; 
c.(SirR.  Peel),  1197 

Railway  Bills, 
I   Res.  (Lord  Redesdale),  171 ;   c.   Question 
(Sir  J.  Easthope), 538 

Railway  Bills  (Ireland), 
c.  Question  (Sir  H.  W.  Barron),  7 

Railway  Companies  Dissolution  Bill, 
/.  Report,  2;   3R*.  94;  c.  IR*.  219;   2R.« 
416;  Cottud.  11,911 

Railway  Deposits  Bill, 
1 3R».  167 


RAI 


ROM 
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ROP 


SHE 


Railway  Legiilationt 
c.  add,  c/.  (Mr.  Hudson),  220;   Motion  with- 
drawn,  223 

Rating  of  Tenements^  c.  IR.*  7 

Real  Property  Commission^ 
c.  Address  moved  (Vlscgunt  Ebrington),  968; 
House  counted  out,  ib* 

Real  Property  Conveyance  Bill^ 
I  2R.*  414 

Redesdale,  Lord 

Lieutenancies,  County  (Ireland),    Correspon- 

dence  moved  for,  120 
Railway  Bills  opposed,  Res.  172 
Railway  Companies  Dissolution,  Rep.  5 

ReUgious  Opinions  Relief  BilU 
I  Questions  for  the  Judges  (Bishop  (A  Exeter^ 
900;  Motion  withdrawn,  327;  Question  (Lord 
Campbell),  415 }  Com.  681 

Retiring  AUomances  for  Natal  Officers^ 
c.  Remarks  (Sir  G.  Napier),  1424 

Richmond,  Duke  of 
Burghs  (Scotland),  Com.  add,  cL  175 
Com   Importation,  IR.  728,  731,  732;    2R. 

1095;  Amend.  1100,  1126, 1269, 1270, 1291, 

1873.  1379,  1387 
Com  Laws,  Returns  moved  for,  169 
Customs  Duties,  IR.  862,  869 
Ireland,  Crime  in,  Returns  moved  for,  979 
Lieutenancies,    County   (Ireland),  Correspon- 

dence  moved  for,  119 
Western  Australia,  2R.  171 

RipoK,  Earl  of 

Com  Imbortation,  IR.  733;   2R.  1084,  1095^ 

1097 
Hardinge,  Yisoount,  and  Lord  Oough,  Pensions 

to,  Address,  94 
Sattara,  Rajah  of,  218 

Roebuck,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Bath 

Canada — Commercial   Policy  of  Ooveniment, 

Address  moved,  562, 563,  568 
Channel  Islands,  The,  176 
Com  Importation,  Rep.  278;  8R.  686 
Hardinge,  Viscount,  and  Lord  Goughi  Pensions 
to.  Address,  19 

Roger Sf  Mr,^    Appointment  of-^Colonial 
Office 
e«  Observtttions  (Mr.  V.  Smith),  1420 

RoLLESTON,  Col.  L.,  Nottinghamshire ^  S. 
Lace  Factories,  2R.  926 

Roman  Catholic  Relief  BilU 
c.  Com.  Amend.  (Mr.  Colquhoun),  141,  [o.  q* 
A.  110,  N.  67,  M.  431 160;  d:  1, 162  ;  Amend. 
(Hon.  E.    Law),  168;    Amend.    Withdrawn, 
166 

RoMiLLY,  Mr.  J.,  Bridport 
Bridf>ort  Election,  899 

Pees  in  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity,  Com.  moved 
for,  211 


Ropemakers  Bill, 
c.  lR.«5d8}  2R.«  1408 


RussELt,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  J.»  London 
Cora  Importation,  Com.  36,74;  dR.677 
Factories,  2R.  1069,  1079 
Hardinge,  Viscount,  and  Lord  Gough,  Pensions 

to.  Address,  17,  35 
Lace  Factories,  2R.  946 
Protection  of  Life  (Ireland),  1201 
Queen,  Accouchement  of,  Address  moted,  1197 
Roman  Catholic  Relief,  Com.  152,  158;  dl  1, 

163 
Supply,  1204 

Russia  and  Turkey^  Treaty  between^ 
e.  Question  (Dr.  Bowring),  ^423 

St,  Asaph  and  Bangor  Dioceses  Bill^ 
1 1R.»  1290 

St.  David's,  Bishop  of 

Education  in  Wales,  859 

Religious  Opinions  Relief,  Com.  565 

St.  Germans,  Earl  of 

Clerks  of  the  Crown  (Ireland),  Returns  moved 
for,  579,  580 

Ireland,  Crime  in.  Returns  moved  for,  970,  974» 
977 

Lieutenancies,  CounW  (Ireland),   Correspond- 
ence moved  for,  110,  115, 119 

Salisbury,  Bishop  of 
Charitable  Trusts,  2R.  799 

Salmon  Msheries  Bill^ 
c.  Rep./  175 

SattarOf  Rajah  of^ 
I  Petition  (Lord  JBeaumont),  218 

Scotland,  see  Crown  Charters-^ Poor  Re- 
'Ser 
'ship 


kef— Service  <i  Bws^SiUs  fitr  Pkees  €f 
Wars!' 


Scott,  Hon.  F.|  Roxburghshire 

Com  Importation,  Com.  dTl,  140|  8R.  440 

ScROPE,  Mr.  G.  P.,  Stroud 
Game  Laws — Silvester^s  Case,  814 
Ireland,  Distress  in,  912 

Service  of  Heirs  (Scotland)  Bill, 
c.lR.*538;  2R.*1408 

Setmer,  Mr.  H.  K.,  Dorsetshire 
Com  Importation,  dR.  455 

Sbaw«  Right  Hon.  F.,  Dublin  Universitjf 
O'Brien,  Mr.  W.   S.,  Motion  for  Libcratioa, 
1198 


Sheridan,  Mr.  R.  B.,  ShaJUsbury 

Com  Importation,  dR.  344 
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SiBTHORp,  Colonel  C.  D.  W.,  Lincoln 
Corn  Importation,  Com.  dL  1,  92 
Cugtoms  Duties,  Com.  854 
Hardinge'8,  Viscount,  Annuity,  Com.  857 
Roman  Catholic  Relief,  Com.  d.  1, 102 

Silvester's  Case-^Oame  Laws, 
e.  Qaestion  (Mr.  J.  Collett),  829, 81],  958 

Sites  for  Places  of  Worship  (Scotland) 
c.  Leave,  872;  IR*  912 

Smith,  Right  Hon.  R.  V.,  Northampton 
Colonial  Office— Appointment  of  Mr.  Rogen, 

Corn  Importation,  8R.  647 

Smith,  Mr.  Joshua  Toutmin,  Case  of, 
c.  Com.  moved  for  (Mr.  Spooner),589,f  A.  125, 
N.  134,  M.  9]  553  r         />       »l 

Solicitor  General,  The  (Sir  FitsRoy 
Kelly),  Cambridge 
Bridport  Election,  1415 

Spain — Discriminating  Duiies 
1*2^^''''  (Rt-  Hon.  H.  Labouchere),  1202, 

Speaker,  The  (The  Right  Hon.  C.  S. 
Leferre),  Hampshire^  N. 
Bridport  Election,  328,  829, 911 
Committees,  Attendance  on,  466 
Corn  Importation,  726 
Counsel,  Members  of  the  Home  MHiDir  as«  98 
Factories,  2R.  535  ™g«s,i« 

O'Brien,  Mr.  W.  S.,  966 
Roman  Catholic  Relief,  Com.  154 

Spooner,  Mr.  R.,  Birmingham 
Roman  Catholic  Relief,  Com.  160 
^"^5'  J^o   •'•  '^-  ^^  ^^'  C«"-  moved  for. 

Stanhope,  Earl  of 

Com  Unportation,  2R.  1238, 1266 

Stanley,  Lord 

Com  Importation,  2R.  1097, 1128, 1182 
Com  Laws,  Returns  moved  for,  587 
Lieutenancies  Counhr  (Ireland),  Correspond- 

enoe  moved  for,  111 
ReUgioui  Opinioiit  Relief,  Com.  610 

Strutt,  Mr.  E.,  Derby 
Lace  Factories,  2R.  928 
O'Brien,  Mr.  W.  S.,  991 
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Stuart,  Mr.  J.,  Newark-upon-Trent 
Com  Importation_OatB,  Com.  136 

Superintendent  of  Convicts  Bill, 
L  Ir!*  ?2«)  ^^* ^* '  R«P* 980;  3R.*  1195; 

Supply, 
^l203;-.aW  Conitnaencies,  1204;— iHiftfic 
D^rtments,  1207  i^&mses  of  PaHiament, 


Tariff,  The  German 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Wodehouse),  952 

Taylor,  Sir  C,  Charges  against 
e.  Question  (Mr.  J.  Collett),  811,  958 

Tenements,  Rating  of,  c.  IR.*  7 

THEsiGfeR,  Sir  F.,  see  Attorney  Geke- 
RAL,  The 

Transportation-^Van  Diemenfs  Land, 
c.   Resolutions   (Mr.    Ewart),    1288;    House 
counted  out,  1290 

Trblawny,  Mr.  J.  S.,  Tavistock 

Factories,  2R.  504 

Turkey  and  Russia,  Treaty  between 
c.  Question  (Dr.  Bowring),  1423 

United  States— The  Oregon  Question, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Hume),  1424 

Fan  Diemen's  Land^Transportation 

c.   Resolutions   (Mr.    Ewart),    1288)     House 
counted  out,  1290 

Ventilation  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
I  Question  (Marquess  of  Clanricarde),  170 

Verner,  Colonel  W.,  Armagh  Cos 
Cora  Importation,  Rep.  229 

Vexatious  Actions,  Protection  Against,  Bill, 
«.  IR.*  4l4 

ViLLiERs,  Hon.  C.  p.,  Wolverhampton 
Cora  Importation,  3R.  717 

Vyse,  Capt,  R.  H.  R.  H.,  Northampton,  S. 
Corn  Importation,  3R.  454 

Wakley,  Mr.  T.,  Finshury 
''clmiS"f4^"'^^^^'*  ftoeeedingsof 
Bridport  Election,  896, 1045 
Factories,  2R.  1004, 1419 
Lace  Factories,  2R.  938,  943 
0*Brien,  Mr.  W.  8.,  992 
Poisoning  Case  at  Haroisbuigh,  052 
Privilege,  Breach  of,  819 

^"5^549  ^'  '^"  ^"*  "*  ^"^  "^'^  *^* 

Wales,  Education  in, 
c  Petition  (Bishop  of  St  David's),  859 

Walsh,  Sir  J.  B.,  RadnorsMre 
Cora  Importation,  dR.  440 

Warburton,  Mr.  H.,  Kendal 
O'Brien,  Mr.  W.  S.,  988 

Ward,  Mr.  H.  G.,  SheffieU 
^'m^io^o'  ^"^^  ^^^'  ^^  ^'  ^^' 


